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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IV. 


INTRODUCTION. 


So many events of momentous importance to the empire at 
large, and particularly to Ireland, occurred during the reign of 
George IV., that we make no apology for presentmg our 
readers with the following Memoir of that monarch, chiefly 


compiled from the abundant materials to be found in the | 


exhaustive work of Huish. With the exception, perhaps, of 
Henry VIII.—that false-hearted tyrant who, in the sixteenth 
century, rode rough-shod over the liberties of his subjects, and 
apostatized his realm that there might be no bar to the grati- 
fication of his brutal passions—there is scarcely any monarch 
who ever wielded the sceptre of these countries whose career 
abounds so much with extraordinary incidents as that of George 
IV., or whose private and public life has been so much a matter 
of speculation and, at the same time, of deserved reprobation. 
But while the more favoured portion of the community, who 
from their worldly circumstances are enabled to purchase 
expensive volumes, have been abundantly catered for, no effort 
has been made that we are aware of to supply the people of 
either country with a cheap and comprehensive memoir. At 
the same time that we now endeavour to supply this want by 
presenting our readers with the following extracts, we most 
distinctly disclaim the sympathetic spirit in which they have 
been conceived and written. We merely give them as pre- 
senting a full, and, on the whole, an accurate account of the 
public and private career of one who exercised in his day a 
potent though not a favourable influence in the affairs of this 
country. As to the palliatives occasionally put forward to gloss 
over the turpitude and immorality of the king, we have only 
to say here, that when everything is considered which can be 
alleged in his defence, the naked fact remains that George IV. 
was neither more nor less than a wanton and hollow sensualist, 
who proved false alike to man and woman, who possessed but 
little indeed of that princely generosity that sometimes at least 
distinguishes those in his station, and whose political princi- 
ples were narrow and iliiberal, and specially unbecoming the 
ruler of a free people. 


PART I. 
THe marriage of George III. with the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz took place on the 8th September, 1761 ; 
and on the 12th August, 1762, their eldest son, who after- 
wards ascended the throne as George IV., was born. The 
birth of the Prince diffused a general joy throughout the 


nation, and congratulatory addresses were voted to their ma- 
jesties by both houses of Parliament, by the city of London, 


the two Universities, and the other great bodies corporate of 


the kingdom. We shall not, however, occupy our pages with 
any of these addresses, for, considered as mere matters of 
form, they are unworthy of notice, and as the vehicles of the 
most fulsome adulation and bombastic panegyric, they are de- 
servedly the objects of ridicule and contempt. __ 

The young Prince soon became the object of general soli- 
citude, and for the gratification of the public it was announced, 
before he was twelve days old, that his Royal Highness was to 
be seen at St. James’s, from one to three o’clock, on drawing- 
room days! The crowd of ladies whom this offer tempted to 
flock to court to see the royal infant, and to taste her Majesty's 
caudle aud cake, soon became immense ; the daily expense for 
cake alone was estimated at £40, ani the consumption of wine 
was greater than could have been expected. All persons of 
fashion were admitted to see the Prince under the following 
restrictions—viz., that in passing through the apartment they 
stepped with the greatest caution, and did not offer to touch 
the infaut Prince! For the greater security in this respect, a 
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part of the apartment was latticed off in the Chinese manner, 
to prevent curious persons from approaching too closely. 

On the fifth day after his birth, his Royal Highness was 
created Prince of Wales by letters patent. The first creation 
of the title of Prince of Wales in the royal family of England 
occurred in the reign of Edward I. This sovereign, to conci- 
liate the affections of the Welsh, whom he had subdued, re- 
moved his Queen Eleanor to Caernavon Castle in North 
Wales, in which place, on the 25th April, 1284, she was 
delivered of a son. On this event, the sagacious Edward 
summoned the Welsh barons, and demanded if they would be 
willing to subject themselves to a native prince. They con- 
sented, and having sworn to yield him obedience, he nomi- 
nated the royal infant, in a subsequent charter, Edward 
Prince of Wales; since which event the eldest son and heir 
apparent of the King of England has retained that title. 
George IV. was the twenty-first prince who bore the title. 

The Prince of Wales is also Duke of Cornwall, and imme- 
diately entitled to all the revenue belonging to that Duchy. 
We shall have occasion hereafter to r. “x to that cireumstance, 
as it formed the basis of a long dissension between the Prince 
of Wales and the King his father, arising from a well-founded 
claim which the former made to all the arrears of revenue 
which had accumulated during his minority, and to which, as 
forming a part of his patrimonial inheritance, he considered 
that he possessed an inalienable right. 

The ceremony of christening the Prince was performed on 
the 18ih September, in the great council chamber of the king’s 
palace, by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
godfathers were his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the reigning Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who was re- 
presented by the Duke of Devonshire. The godmother was 
her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales. 

In the course of the year 1765, the Prince of Wales was 
elected a Knight Companion of the order of the Garter, but 
his installation did not take place until the 25th July, 1771. 
On the 8rd March, 1766, he was inoculated for the small-pox. 
In the inoculation of the royal children their Majesties had 
many strong and inveterate prejudices to surmount, which, at 
that time, had taken hold of the public mind in regard to the 
impious act, as it was stigmatised, of imparting a disease to a 
human being with which it had not pleased heaven to afflict it. 
The most decided and illiberal opposition was everywhere 
manifested towards the practice of inoculation; and some 
over-zealous and puritanical preachers extended their zeal so 
far ag to denounce it from the pulpit, as of the most impious 
tendency—that it was most criminally and unjustifiably inter- 
fering in the concerns of heaven, and consequently its ex- 
treme vengeance was denounced on those who dared to follow 
such a guilty example. The King and Queen came in for 
their full share of abuse from those worthy and enlighiened 
souls, in thus endangering the lives of their eldest s.ns, and 
thereby frustrating the hopes of the nation of a legitimate suc- 
cessor to the crown. In despite, however, of all the ana- 
themas from the pulpit, the royal parents, convinced that 
inoculation was rather a blessing and a boon of Providence 
than a crime committed against it, continued to inoculate all 
their children ; and it may, in a great measure, be attributed 
to that perseverance and strength of mind which they evinced 
on this occasion, that the system of inoculation ultimately 
overcame the obstacles which were so illiberally thrown in the 
way of its adoption. 

It was on the 25th October, 1769, that the Prince of 
Wales, then only in his seventh year, the Bishop of Osnaburg 


‘(the late Duke of York), Prince William, and the Princess 


Royal, held their first drawing-room. The latter was then 
only in her second year ; and certaiuly it could ouly have en- 
tered into the head of a German princess, who had been ac- 
customed to infantine-drawing-rooms, to place the children of 
the King of England in such a truly ridiculous situation. The 
historiaus of those days inform us that the young princes re 
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ceived the company with the utmost grace and affability ; but, 
on the other hand, the caricaturists were not idle, for there is 
2, caricature in existence, in which, in ridicule of these infan- 
tine drawing-rooms, the Prince of Wales is made to enter the 
room with a kite on his back, the Bishop of Osnaburg with 
his hobby-horse between his legs, Prince William is spinning 
his top, and the Princess Royal is behind a screen receiving 
some very indispensable assistance from her nurse. The ridi- 
cule with which these drawing-rooms were received soon in- 
duced the Queen to discontinue them; and, indeed, she found 
it a difficult matter to persuade either the Prince of Wales or 
the Bishop of Osnaburg to attend them; and on one occasion, 
when the youths were engaged in a game of cricket, and were 
called upon to dress for the drawing-room, they returned a 
message that the company were to wait till the game was 
over. 

It is an observation which has been made by some very 
acute writers, that the people of the United Kingdom, so 
jealous almost in everything else that regardstheir princes, have 
been singularly and culpably inattentive to whatever concerns 
their education. Parliament—which limits the settlement of 
the crown—which so jealously points out the religion ‘of the 
reigning family—which takes cognizance of the marriages of 
the princes of the blood, and confers on them revenues and 
establishments—leaves the education of the royal princes 
wholly to tle discretion of the reigning sovereign. If we take 
a retrospective view of the mode of education which was 
adopted with George III, we shall be able to trace to that 
source many of the evils which displayed themselves so con- 
spicuously during his reign, to the manifest injury of the 
country. But though the education of George III. is allowed 
to have been defective, still it was not so much so as to make 
him undervalue sound learning, or render him indifferent to 
the proficiency of his children. He insisted on a much larger 
portion of it than he had attained being offered to the Prince 
of Wales, who did not, so willingly submit to the discipline of 
his noble governors and reverend tutors, which, in fact, was 
unusually strict. The system derived its severer features of 
restraint and seclusion from the authority of the King, whose 
firmness in other matters sometimes rose to obstinacy, and 
who was often pertinacious when he only thought himself 
prudent. 

The plan of the Prince’s tuition was an attempt to ingraft 
the free and independent spirit of a representative consti- 
tution on the despotic and absolute principles of German 
aristocracy. The difficulty of the task consisted in reconciling 
these discordant principles without exhibiting a decided incli- 
nation to either; or at least in so concealing the preponde- 
rancy of the latter, that it might not prove offensive to a 
people so jealous of their rights and liberties, and so proud of 
their system of government, as the English. 

It must nevertheless be allowed that the education of the 
Prince of Wales was conducted on a plan perfectly well calcu- 
lated to render him a respectable scholar and an accomplished 
gentleman ; but, on the other hand, it was ill calculated to 
make him either a prudent prince or a great monarch. It 
was conducted with so much austerity, with so little regard to 
the valuable principles of practical life, that the moment of his 
emancipation was that of a prisoner released from confine- 
ment—it was the daring and boundless flight of the eagle 
which had been long chained to the earth by some tyrannical 
power. Hitherto debarred from the enjoyment of the plea- 
sures of youth, he plunged at once into the joys of society 
with all the avidity of the fainting traveller who hastens to the 
gushing spring to allay the torments of his thirst. 

According to the busts and portraits of the Prince at this 
period, he was of an elegant, though, for his age, rather a 
robust figure; amd his open countenance corresponded with 
what was reported of him, that he wassubject to sudden and 
violent impressions, and was of a warm and irritable temper. 
1 must be confessed that his temper sometimes was ungovern- 
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able. He had been early impressed with the dignity of his 
station, and any affront given to that dignity was seldom over- 
looked. 

In those accomplishments which may be deemed rather 

elegant than necessary, the Prince had made a very striking 
proficiency. He had cultivated the art of music with great 
success, and, considered with that indulgence which is always 
due to an amateur, he excelled both as a vocal and instru- 
mental performer. His taste in the fine arts has in many 
instances been strikingly exemplified, and the interest which 
he took, at a subsequent period, in their prosperity, may be 
judged from the munificence with which his artists have been 
rewarded. ' 
_ He was a very superior performer on the violoncello, having 
been instructed on that instrument by the celebrated Crossdill, 
whose unrivalled performances were the theme of universal ad- 
miration, not only in England, but on every part of the Conti- 
nent. He was a liberal supporter of all musical concerns— 
the Opera, the Pantheon, the Professional Concerts, Vauxhall, 
and his favourite resort the Rotundo at Ranelagh Garden, 
which he was accustomed to visit almost every evening, enjoy- 
ing the promenade, surrounded by and discoursing with all 
the elegantes of fashion, and the object of universal admira- 
tion. 

But ho was also the object of notoriety on another account, 
for he frequently degraded himself by being the principal in 
the broils which took place in the gardens ; and it is an acere- 
dited fact that he had always a number of resolute fellows at 
hand, who were prepared to rescue him when he was likely to 
be overmatched. ‘To this circumstance may be attributed the 
patronage which he afterwards bestowed on the most cele- 


brated pugilists of the day, for he had himself-been tutored by | 


Angelo in the art of self-defence ; and he was thus often ied 
on to be the aggressor, especially if the object in dispute were 
a female. It was, however, generally in disguise that he 
committed these indiscretions; and the masquerades, which 
were then more prevalent than at present, were the grand 
scenes of his libertinism. A ludicrous circumstance has been 
mentioned, connected with these frolics, which we heard re- 
lated by one of the parties who was present. At a masque- 
rade in which the Prince of Wales appeared in the character of 
a Spanish grandee, accompanied by four of his squires, he 
paid particular attention to a nun, who appeared to be under 
the protection cf a youthful sailor. The assiduities on the 
part of the grandee were evidently unwelcome to the fair 
Ursuline, and the gallant tar threatened instantaneous chas- 
tisement if any further provocation were given. The grandee, 
however, was not to be daunted; and he was very ably sup- 
ported by his squires, who, boasting of the high and noble de- 
scent of their master, declared it to be an act of the greatest 
condescension in him to hold any parley with a common 
English sailor. Some high words arose, and some taunti 
she 


assumed. At last, some allusion -havi 
ladies of Portsmouth Point, 
longer brook the indi 


expressions were used tending to imply an opinion thatthe 
the 


y 
lady possessed no real pretensions to the character 
ving 


indignity, and a general row was the conse- 
quence. The constables were called in, and the disputants 
in a posse were marched off to the watchhouse, the Spanish 
grandee leading the way in all his gorgeous finery. On 
arriving in the presence of the constable of the night, the cul- 
prits were called upon to declare iueir real chatacters. The 

dee unmasked, as did also the sailor. “ William, is 
it you ?” exclaimed the former. ‘*‘ Eh! George, is it you?” 
exclaimed the latter. The sailor was no other than the Prince 
of Wales’s brother, who succeeded him on the throne as Wil- 
liam 1V¥. The whole party burst into a loud laugh. The con- 
stable was confounded when he saw the heir-apparent of the 
crown before him; he received a guinea, however, and the 
parties were allowed to retire to complete the frolies of the 


night. 
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CHRIST CHURCH VAULTS; 
OR, 


A NIGHT AMONGST THE DEAD. 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM LYNAM, 


Author of “ Mick M‘Quaid’s Conversion,” “The Wogans of Ballywogan,” “How 
Darby Houlaghan got his Wife,” &c. &. 





Ir was a cold winter’s evening. The wind howled mournfully, 
scattering the few remaining fithered leaves left on the trees 
by the frost; The hail and sleet beat furiously against the 
windows, mingling their noise with the howling wind without, 
combining to make it a bleak and dreary winter’s night—a 
night on which people would fasten and bolt the windows, 
shut the doors, draw the curtains, heap coal on the fire, gather 
around the hearth, and listen anxiously to a ghost story, or 
some fearful tale of, mystery or murder, with a peculiar interest. 
For such tales are always better told on dreary nights ; 
the moanixg wind and the noise of the beating hail are a sort 
of accompaniment to tales of horror, lending to them an 
interest they would not have if told when the moon shines 
brightly on the calm summer night. It was on such a dreary 
Yevening that four gentlemen sat in the cozy parlour of an 
inn, in a neat little village amongst the hills of the county of 
Wicklow. Three of dhe party were young, but the fourth 
was a man in the autumn of life ; yet he was strong and active, 
and had, with the others, been engaged during the day 
fowling on the neighbouring hills. They were all after par} 
taking of as good a dinner as the inn could provide, and were 
now gathered around the fire, which was heaped with turf, 
drinking from a smoking bowl of poteen punch, and talking 
pleasantly over the sport of the day. When this subject was 
exhausted, the younger of the party called on the elder to tell 
them a story or adventure, for he was rich in legendary lore. 
’ The request was at once complied with, and he commenced the 
following narrative : 

I will not tell you a story, said he; but I will relate an 
extraordinary adventure I had myself when a young man, 
which, were it not for the mercy of Heaven, I believe must 
have resulted either in my death, or left me a maniac duriag 
the remainder sf my life. Yes ; for although what I am about 
relating occurred many years ago, I can scarcely think of it 
even now without feeling a cold shudder pass through my 
frame, as I recall to my recollection the hours of horror I ex- 
perienced, one cold December night, in the vaults ‘of Christ 
Church. The vaults were not then, as now, with many of their 
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who, attending a funeral and being accidentally left behind i. 
those gloomy vaults, and who—as the annals of Dublin inform 
us—lost nis way, and was starved to death, or devoured by 
rats, is a sad evidence of their extent and intricacy.® 

It was a cold bleak evening in December—the hour about 
nine—that I was passing home to my residence at Rath- 
farnham, having dined excellently at a celebrated restaurant, 
then well known, in Cook-street, which, as you are aware, ie 
close to the Cathedral Church itself. When passing that 
portion of the old building which is opposite to Nicholas-street, 
I observed a red glare of light issuing from the outer iron gate 
leading to the vaults, and I also heard a noise as if some 
person was engaged hammering within. Casting my eyes in 
another direction I perceived that the gate leading to the 
grounds in front of the church was open; and a thought struck 
me it was a favourable opportunity for a momentary peep at 
those wonderful vaults, of which I had heard and read se 
much, but had never visited. ‘‘I wish I had a halfpenny 
dipt candle and a box of matches,” I exclaimed aloud ; for 
I thought of the double wick usual on those candles the 
first inch or so they burn, affording consequently a double light. 
A ragged, shivering boy overheard my exclamation, and offered 
to get me both one and the other in a minute; so I handed 
him a penny, and promised him another on his return. I had 
not to wait long, when I saw tlie little urchin running 
across the street to where I was, at the risk of his neck, with 
the box of matches in one hand and a very yellow dipt cand‘e 
in the other, wrapped ronnd with about an inch square of very 
soiled brown paper. The boy handed me the candle and 
matches, and I remunerated him with a penny, and we parted. 
Securing the candle and matches, I then pushed open the 
heavy gate to the grounds, and proceeded along about thirty 
yards of the winding gravelled walk before the church, until I 
reached the large rusty time-worn outer gate to the vaulis. It 
also was unlocked and unfastene4, and, pushing it open, I 
descended three or four grey stone steps into a court or yard 
flagged with the same description of stone. Grey stones 
always appear to me damp, particular!y when worn and old; 
their dark colour, together with the gloss they get by age, 
seems to give them a cold damp appearance. 

Passing across the yard, I descended a few other steps to. a 
second smaller iron gate, beside which was a portable fire-grate 
filled with burning coke ; and this accounted for the red glare 
that I beheld from without. On the fire was a small metal 
pot containing melting lead, and lying about were different 
tools belonging to a smith, who, I could perceive, had been re- 
pairing the bolts or lock of the gate. There was no one at it just 
at the moment I arrived ; for the smith—I suppose in search of 


‘something—had passed out of the yard by a door in an 


opposite direction to that by which I entered. 

_ By the red light of the burning coke, I could perceive, 
through the iron gate at which I now stood, a flight of stone 
steps leading to the vaults, perhaps about fourteen in number. 
The four or five from the foot gave a winding turn of about 
a quarter of a circle ; so that if there was a passage in a direct 
line from the lower step, it would be at right angles with the 
first direction you took as you commenced to descend the 
steps. This being the case, you could scarcely see to the 
end of the flight, and certainly no further. The steps were 
com of the same cold-luoking grey stone I have before 
mentioned, and were really damp and muéh worn—but with 
what? The melancholy thought oceurred to me—by the feet 
of the living, for centuries carrying the dead to this their 
gloomy resting- place. ' 

I felt, I must confess, rather nervous as I looked down 
this flight of cold dimp steps, and hesitated before descending ; 
bat I rebuked myself for my cowardice, particularly as I recol- 
lected there would be a person close by, whilst I took a mo- 
mentary peep at the vaults, I determined consequently to 


* This occurred at the burial of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, Commander of 
the forces in Ireland in the year 1822. 
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descend the steps ; but before doing so, I satisfied myself that 
by no possible chance could the workman return, use the lead, 
repair what he was at, collect his tools, extinguish the fire, 
lock the gate, and depart, in the space of about four minutes— 
the utmost length of time I purposed spending amongst the 
dead. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, I pushed open the gate, 
which, like the rest, was unfastened, and, getting ready my 
candle and matches, slowly descended to the vaults. When I 
arrived at the foot of the steps, I found myself surrounded with 
a thick and impenetrable darkness; so I struck one of my 
matches against the wall, but it was so damp the match refused 
to ignite. Repeating the operation on the box, it ignited ; 
and having lit my candle, I looked cautiously before me, and 
advanced about forty paces into a vault. The vault appeared 
to me to be about fourteen feet wide, and in depth about 
twelve, from the highest portion of the arched roof to the 
ground. On both sides were massive pillars or buttresses, 
about eighteen feet apart—erected, one would think, more for 
ornament than use, as the thick walls and arched roof needed 
no support. The length of this arched passage I could not 
ascertain, for as far as my candle gave light it appeared to 
extend, its extremity being lost in utter darkness. I remarked, 
too, that- I walked sometimes on a paved flooring, at other 
times on a flagged, and also that there was a difference in the 
construction of the buttresses, some more massive than others 
The roof, too, of the vault appeared to be built at one point of 
granite, at another of grey flags placed edge-ways, and some- 
times you walked under an arched and at others a nearly 
flat roof—all pointing to a different period of erection. 

There was an intense stillness everywhere about me ; I found 
a difficulty in breathing because of the peculiarly heavy, suffo- 
eating atmosphere in which I was, arising from the ill venti- 
lation and the smell of decaying wood. On the floor of the 
vaults, heaped on both sides, were innumerable coffins ; some 
were alone in the place they occupied, but others had 
as many as seven or eight piled on them, and others again 
had but two or three. Some had the appearance of great 
age, being broken more or less, and the interior,,.or lead 
coffin, appearing. Others were rather modern, and their 
bright brass nails reflected dimly the light of my dipt candle. 

When I had just observed about this much, I was startled 
by the sound of a merry whistle and the stroke of a heavy 
hammer, and I perceived the smith was at work again. This 
renewed my courage, and I came to the conclusion of taking a. 
race, fur abéut the space of a minute, further into the vaults, 
so far as that period would allow me, and then run back as 
quickly as I could, and not stop until I should find myself 
under the canopy of heaven. I accordingly began to run, 
sheltering with my left hand the flame of the candle, to pre- 
vent its being extinguished by the draught. The vault along 
which I ran seemed to be interminable, and the coffins innu- 
merable. I passed long passages at right angles to the one in 
which I was, giving but a momentary glance inte them, but 
sufficient to distinguished the numerous coffins they contained, 
until they became lost in the thick darkness. 

Before the sixty seconds had fully elapsed, I began to feel 
nervous!y anxious to quit the vaults; so facing about I began 
to move quickly towards the winding steps to breathe once 
more my native air. I ran quicker than before—and, with the 
increased speed, I practised the less caution, for I had not 
taken over a dozen of paces when I slipped on the pavement, 
and in the effort to save myself from falling, cast the candle 
and matches with considerable force amongst the coffins— 
on which side I could not tell. The candle was at once ex- 
tinguished—not a lingering spark remained to point its place. 

Words fail me to describe the horrors of my soul at this 
catastrophe. Fear checked my breathing; my blood chilled 
in my veins, and I could feel the cold perspiration dropping 
from my brow, as I at once sank upon my knees to search for 
wy lost candle and matches, shouting at the same time loudly 
4 








for help and assistance. But there was no answer unless the 
muffled echo of my own words. I cursed my bitter fate, and 
prayed in the same breath for that succour [ so much needed. 
But none came. There was no response to my-cries, and [ 
shrieked with mental agony. Alas! how careful ought parents 
be, and those having the charge of children, to prevent them 
reading and hearing ghost stories, and such like horrible tales, 
which interest only through their fearfulness; they make an 
impression on the young mind that the reasoning powers of 
manhood never entirely efface. As I was groping in the 
vaults, my memory seized upon the most frightful tales I had 
heard or read, and brought them vividly before me. My fear 
indeed was so great, that I know not how to explain it. I 
knew thas if I discontinued my search for the candle and 
matches, and endeavoured to find my way back to the winding 
steps, I should possibly be turned unconsciously, by one of the 
buttresses perhaps, into some of the vaults I had passed, and 
thus lose all chance of escape. This made me search long and 
carefully amongst the coffins for what I ‘had lost, until my 
knees were sore with creeping along the rough pavement, and 
my hands numb, cold, and torn by projecting nails or splinters 
of wood. Many times in my search I passed my hand 
over and along the raised brass nails and the cold plates of the 
coffins, lifiling their handles accidentally at times, when they 
would fall again and knock with a dull heavy sound against 
the wood. In my search I unbalanced one of a pile, and it 
tumbled down with a terrible crash, which was followed by a 
piercing scream. I shudder now at the thought of that scream. 
It was too loud for a rat, but perhaps it might have come from 
a cat or dog crushed by the fall of the coffin ; but at the time 
I fully believed it proceeded from the coffin itself, It re- 
sembled a human cry, loud and shrill, echoing through the 
vaults, and losing itself at length in the long dark passages. 
The coffin did not seem to remain where it first fell, but 
rubbing against others in its fall, and striking azainst the wall, 
made a horrid grating sound, through which the rattle of the 
bones within might be distinctly heard. You may imagine, 
but I cannot express, what I felt when the piercing scream, 
coupled with the grating noise of the falling coffin and the 
rattling bones, fell upon my ear. I arose, trembling, from my 
knees, unsuccessful in my search ; yet I do not believe I would 
have remained there a minute longer were my finding of the 
candle and matches to be the result—the place was too horrible 
for me. I prayed for help to find the winding steps, directing 
my course with all the remaining powers of my mind through 
the thick darkness amongst tbe coffins, feeling the damp walls, 
and hoping to arrive at the entrance to those caverns of the 
dead ; but still more fervently trusting that the smith had not 
locked the gates and left me in those gloomy vaults but half 
alive, for I was breathing the enervating atmosphere of death. 
I was gasping for breath as I felt along the cold swéating 
walls, and suffocating more through fear than from the want 
of air. As I pursued my course, as I imagined, towards the 
winding steps, I heard strange sounds issuing from different 
vaults on my right and on my left. Some resembled the 
plaintive wail of an iufant, others the deep hollow moan of 
decrepid age; whilst now and again they would mingle in 
horrid discord which inereased my alarm, for I imagined they 
were the cries of departed spirits whose bodies were mouldering 
here. Perhaps those strange sounds arose from currents of 
air passing through the piles of coffius in the long passages— 
but I did not so reason in the vaults, I thought I was now 
beyond the reach of further terror, but I was mistaken. For 
when I had felt my way along for about ten minutes from where 
I had lost my candle and heard the piercing scream, and 
when I could scarcely distinguish, with fingers benumbed 
with cold, the difference between the piles of coffins and the 
coarse surface of the wall behind, I feli down three steps from 
the level on which I was, and my last hope was shivered, 
for l found I had missed my way and was in another vault. 
(Zo be continued). 
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It has generally been believed that Mrs. Robinson, or ‘ Per- 
dita,’’ was the first object of the Prince’s affections, and consi- 
dered as the first act of public notoriety, it may with some 
justice be regarded as, true; but in 1830 there were certain 
sexagenarians then living, members of the stiff and cere- 
monious court of George III., who remember the beautiful 
but ill-fated Harriet Vernon. The aurora of this girl’s life 
was bright and splendid, its setting dark and dismal. At the 
age of seventeen, at the time when the Prince was ‘approaching 
his majority, she was received as a maid of honour into the 
royal household, and she had not been long a resident in 
the palace before her black piercing eyes and sylph-like form 
attracted the notice of the youthful Prince. We will throw a 
veil over their future relations, and we wish we had it in our 
power to exonerate the Prince of Wales from the charge of 
cruelty and neglect towards her. The tears which she shed 
are to his account; and the sighs which rose from her break- 
ing heart must have burst on his ear, and startled him in 
the midst of his midnight orgies, as the voice of some accusing 
spirit telling of the innocence which he had wickedly and ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

During the earlier years of the Prince of Wales his passions 
were vehement and his temper unmanageable ; but his gene- 
rosity was said to be great, and his faults appeared to be those 
which observation and experience would materially alter. To 
literature or to science he was not, however, much attached ; 
and his amusements were chiefly those which unfortunately 
encouraged expensive habits and dangerous associations. Yet 
on the Prince of Wales the hopes of the nation were centered ; 
and, habitually kind and indulgent towards their rulers, the 
English viewed with a favourable eye the follies of his youth, 
and predicted a maturity of: great and generous principles. 
The first event, however, which peculiarly attracted public 
attention, and which occurred prior to the Prince having 
attained his majority, tended, in some measure, to alter public 
opinion. There are few of our readers who have not héard 
or read of the lovely, beautiful, and in many respects highly- 
talented Mrs. Mary Robinson. This lady was the wife of a 
careless, neglectful, and profligate young man, who left her, 
with her fascinating mental and personal attractions, exposed 
to the gaze and blandishments of libertine rank and fashion. 
A separation had taken place between them; and on an intro- 
duction to Garrick and Sheridan, she was encouraged to adopt 
the stage as the means of her future subsistence. She accord- 
‘ingly came out at Drury-lane Theatre in the character of 
Juliet, in which she was eminently successful, and ultimately 
obtained an engagement, at a high salary, to enact the prin- 
cipal characters in tragedy and comedy. 

Having seen Mrs. Robinson act the character of Perdita in 
‘* The ‘Winter’s Tale,” the Prince of Wales was at once struck 
with her great beauty. He subsequently wrote to her, in- 
scribing his letter ‘‘ To Perdita,”’ and a correspondence ensued 
between the parties, which lasted some months ; the lady, it 
would seem, with much virtuous resolution resisting the over- 
tures made to her, and even returning a bond the Prince had 
sent her for the enormous sum of £20,000, to take effect on his 
attaining his majority. Ultimately, however, yielding to pres- 
sure which, as we may well imagine, was brought to bear from 
many potential quarters, she consented to an interview, which 
‘is thus described by herself : . 

‘* At length an evening was fixed for this long-dreaded 
interview. Lord Malden and myself dined at the inn on the 
island between Kew and Brentford. We waited the signal for 
crossing the river in a boat which had been engaged for the 
purpose. Heaven can witness how many conflicts my agitated 
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handkerchief was waved on the opposite shore, but the signal 
was, by the dusk of the evening, rendered almost impercep- 
tible. Lord Malden took my hand, I stepped into the boat, 
and in a few minutes we landed before the gates of old Kew 
Palace. The interview was but of a moment. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York, then Bishop of Osnaburg, were 
walking down the avenue. They hastened to meet us. A few 
words, and those scar sly articulate, were uttered by the 
Prince, when a noise of the people approaching from the 
palace startled us. The moon was now rising, and the idea of 
being overheard, or of his Royal Highness being seen out at so 
unusual an hour, terrified the whole group. After a few more 
words of the most affectionate nature uttered by the Prince, we 
parted, :..d Lord Malden and myself returned to the island. 
The Prince never quitted the avenue, nor the presence of the 
Duke of York, during the whole of this short meeting.”’ 

An intimacy of the warmest and most affectionate nature 
succeeded this interview, and lasted two years. At the end 
of that period, without any ostensible cause, the most chilling 
indifference, on the part of the Prince of Wales, succeeded 
almost instantaneously to the most ardent protestations of un- 
alterable affection. Had this line of conduct proceeded from 
the sudden consciousness of the moral impropriety of the con- 
nexion ; or had he adduced as the cause of the estrangement 
that the mandate of a parent had been issued to put an end to 
the connexion ; or, that now having attained his majority, and 
having entered as an exalted member into the great family 
compact of the nation, it behoved him as the future ruler to 
be circumspect and prudent in his conduct—had any or all of 
these reasons been adduced, scandalous and immoral as the 
connexion undoubtedly was, he most certainly could not have 
been censured for putting an end to it. But the character of 
the Prince and his subsequent conduct forbid us for a moment 
entertaining any of those assumptions, and point to caprice— 
the merest and most wanton caprice—as the only possible ex- 
planation of his conduct. In the whole transaction there is 
not one mitigating plea, one redeeming reason, for his conduct ; 
and justice, honour, and humanity alike denounce it as heart- 
less and cruel in the extreme. It is right we should add, 
in dismissing the subject, that the attachment of this ill-fated 
lady for the Prince of Wales, unhallowed though it was, was at 
least warm, disinterested, and sincere, and that during the 
connexion she derived little or no pecuniary advantages from 
it. As we have seen she nobly returned the bond for £20,006 
sent her in the first instance ; the whole of the presents given 
her by the Prince did not exceed the value of £100, and these 
she returned to him; and yet when, abandoned and exposed 
to the contumely of a malicious world, the question arose as 
to her future provision, some most ignoble haggling took place 
in which Mr. Fox bore a part in the interest of the Prince of 
Wa'es. Ultimately an annuity was settled upon her, which 
extended to the life of her only daughter, and, according to 
agreement, the unhappy lady quitted the country. 

We now find the Prince of Wales running the range of the 
Opera-house, the idol of women, the envy of men. To fix 
him, however, long in his attachments appeared to be in 
direct variance with his nature; and there were many who 
had no sooner flattered themselves that they had him fast 
in their chains, than, to their great mortification, he snapped 
them suddenly asunder, and appeared as if he had never felt 
their pressure. This was particularly the case with Carno- 
valla, whose husband originally belonged to the orchestra, and 
who subsequently, by the interest of the Prince of Wales, 
became manager of the Opera-house. This lady, although 
not a beauty of the first order, was in her manners one of 
those fascinating women who often, in the absence of any 
great personal charms, establish an unbounded influence over 
the heart of man; and it was to this power of fascination that 
Carnovalla owed the dominion which she held for a short time 
over the affections of the Prince of Wales. When the hus- 
band of the lady afterwards turned out to be an incendiary by 
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setting fire to the Opera-house, a considerable share of the 
opprobrium fell upon the Prince, in having been the instru- 
ment of obtaining for so bad a character the management of 
the concern. 

‘The period was now approaching when the Prince of Wales 
was to be emancipated from parental control, and to take that 
station in society to which his position entitled him. In the 
month of June, 1783, Lord John Cavendish, who then filled 
the office of Chanceller of the Exchequer, presented a message 
from the King to the House of Commons, which ‘‘ recom- 
mended the consideration of the propriety of a separate estab- 
lishment for his dearly-beloved son the Prince of Wales to his 
faithful Commons,” with a view to ‘‘ such aid towards making 
that establishment as shall appear consistent with a due atten- 
tion to the circumstances of his people, every addition to 
whose burthens his Majesty feels with the most sensible con- 
cern.” 

On the message being taken into consideration, it was deter- 
mined that the Prince of Wales should be allowed the sum of 
£50,000 a-year, and that the sum of £60,000 should be 
granted to him for the purpose of forming an establishment. 
This income, large as it may appear, was inferior to the sums 
granted to former Princes of Wales. George II., when Prince 
of Wales, had enjoyed an income of £100,000 per annum, and 
the same allowance had been granted to Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and to George III. during the short time that elapsed 
from his coming of age to his accession to the throne. Had it 
remained with Mr. Fox, he certainly would have advised a 
more liberal establishment, but the person most proper to de- 
cide on the business was of a different opinion, and therefore 
it was his duty to submit. The person to whom we allude 
was the King himself, who was unwilling, at the close of a 
disastrous and expensive war, when economy in every branch 
of the public expenditure was loudly called for by all ranks of 
his subjects, to increase the expenses of the state by a larger 
establishment for the Prince of Wales. His Majesty therefore 
suggested to confine his income to a grant of £50,000 a-year, 
exclusive of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, which on 
an average amounted to £18,000 a-year. In the same month 
he obtained his coloneley of the 10th Light Dragoons, which 
he retained until he ascended the throne. This was the only 
military rank the King would ever allow him to hold. | 

The Prince had now begun to manifest that predilection for 
Brighton which induced him at a future period to make that 
town his residence. The manner in which he travelled to and 
from Brighton partook a good deal of the eccentric. He had 
always three horses to his phaeton, one before the other, like 
a team in a waggon ; the first horse was ridden by a postilion, 
the other two were managed by himself. The vehicle was 
built upon an entirely new construction, and particularly 
adapted for expedition. 

In regard to the state of the pecuniary affairs of the Prince 
at this time, the truth began to display itself, that the fixing 
of the Prince’s establishment at £50,000 did not evince an in- 
timate knowledge of his character on the part of the King. It 
was said to have been dictated by a maxim, that to keep 
princes out of vice they should be kept poor, than which 
nothing ever proved more erroneous. The allowance to the 
Prince was exactly one-half of what had been allowed to his 
grandfather, when money was of much greater value; and was 
of course insufficient for the support of the royal establish- 
ment. This, encouraged by his natural spirit of extravagance, 
occasioned him to contract debts, and when it became neces- 
sary that those debts should be discharged, very little care 
was shown to protect the Prince’s character from disgrace. 
The Duchy of Cornwall was the Prince’s property from the 
hour of his birth, and when he came of age he was put in 
possession of the revenues of that Duchy, but the Prince ob- 
tained no part of that revenue which had been received from 
the Duchy during the minority. 
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PART II. 


On the 12th of August, 1783, the Prince of Wales attained 
his majority ; the celebration of it, however, was postponed at 
court in consequence of the accouchement of the Queen of her 
fifteenth child, which took place on the 7th of the same 
month. The King and royal‘ family, therefore, received the 
congratulations of the nobility in a private manner, and the 
Prince gave a very grand entertainment to several of the 
nobility at the White Hart Tavern, Windsor. 

At the opening of Parliament on the 11th of November, 
1788, the Prince of Wales was introduced into the House 
of Peers. The session in which he took his seat in the great 
council of the nation was one of the most important that had 
occurred since his Majesty’s accession to the throne, though 
at this period. its importance is lost in the magnitude of suc- 
ceeding events. The coalition ministry, with the Duke of 
Portland at its head (but with Mr. Fox the efficient minister), 
was then at the zenith of its power, and menaced the royal 
authority with some restrictions of prerogative, which are sup- 
posed to have given high offence to the interior_cabinet of 
Buckingham House. We allude to the celebrated India Bill 
of Mr. Fox, which was introduced in this session, and caused 
the dismissal of the coalition administration. 

The first time the Prince ever spoke in Parliament was upon 
the motion of the Marquis of Abercorn, for an amendment to 
the address of the Commons upon his Majesty’s proclamation 
for preventing seditious meetings and writings. He said that 
on a question of such magnitude, he should be deficient in his 
duty as a member of Parliament, unmindful of the respect he 
owed to the constitution, and inattentive to the welfare, the 
peacd, and happiness of the people, if he did not state to the 
world what was his opinion on the present question. He was 
educated in the principles, and he should ever preserve them, 
of a reverence for the constitutional liberties of the people ; and 
as on those constitutional principles the happiness of that 
people depended, he was determined, as far as his interest 
could have any force, to support them. The matter in issue 
was, in fact, whether the constitution was or was not to be 
maintained ; whether the wild ideas of theory were to conquer 
the wholesome maxims of established practice; and whether 
those laws under which we had flourished for such a series of 
years were. to be subverted by a reform unsanctioned by the 
people. As a person nearly and dearly interested in the wel- 
fare and, he should emphatically add, the happiness and com- 
fort of the peaple, it would be treason to the principles of his 
mind if he did not come forward and declare his disappro- 
bation of those seditious publications which had occasioned the 
motion now before their Lordships ; his interest was connected 
with that of the people ; they were so inseparable, that unless 
both parties concurred, happiness could not exist. On this 
great, this solid basis, he grounded the vote which he meant to 
give, and that vote should unequivocally be for a concurrence 
with the Commons in the address they had resolved upon. 

In the discussions which took place in the Upper House of 
Parliament relative to the India Bill, the Prince of Wales ob- 
served neutrality, but it was generally understood that the 
be. party, with Mr. Fox at their head, possessed his good 
wishes. 

The people whom his Royal Highness chose for his social 
friends, soon contrived also to involve him in their political 
principles. It was the natural consequence of the society 
he had adopted. He was even persuaded to attend the debates 
of the House of Commons, as the great school of political in- 
struction, and he appeared to reserve his approving looks for 
the orators of opposition. Still, however, he preserved the 
decorum of respectful intercourse with his royal parent; and 
Mr. Fox, in a parliamentary eulogium of him, represented it, 
with his usual ability, as a very promising feature in his ‘cha- 
racter that he knew how to reconcile an opposition to his 
father’s ministers with filial duty. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from our last.) 


Receiving some strength even from my despair, I turned 
and ascended the steps, and again felt along the damp walls, 
not knowing nor caring where my course was taking me. 
Loudly did I call for help, and the echo of my own voice 
would frighten me as it repeated my cry im various tones 
through the vaults—echo answering echo in the long passages, 
until it sank to a whisper down deep in the still darkness. 
Sometimes I would clap my hands upon my ears when I cried 
aloud, fearing to listen to the noise I made; for I fancied I 
could hear heavy breathings coming from the coffins around, 
as if the dead were awakening to call me to an account for 
disturbing them in their long sleep. 

Many a dreary mile, I imagine, I must have walked search- 
ing for those winding steps, passing and repassing perhaps 
over the same ground—but this I could not tell; hoping 
against hope to find my way out of those gloomy caverns, and 
thinking it would be heaven even to peer through the bars of 
the iron gate, and watch the twinkling stars until the grey 
dawn ; but such happiness was not in store forme. At length, 
with constant walking, and trembling with fear and cold, I sat 
down on a coffin, and laughed at my very wretchedness. It 
was a wild laugh like that of a maniac, for my brain was 
tortured with indescribable horror. I really believe I was in 
a state of such terror that I was temporarily insane ; I felt my 
eyeballs protruding as if they rested upon my cheek, and I 
closed my fingers so firmly as to drive the nails into the palms 
of my hands. I stared anxiously through the gloom that 
surrounded me, with a sort of bravery occasioned by my very 
fear, to see what new terror awaited me. 

I remember when a boy being shown, one night at a dis- 
tance, a light resembling a candle over a grave, in a very lonely 
country district. The people shuddered, and called it ‘‘a 
corpse candle’”’—a light, they said, to guide the departed spirit 
to its earthly tenement. Scientific men would perhaps say 
it was owing to a phosphoric gas distilled from the decomposing 
corpse beneath ; but whatever it arises from, it is terrible to 
look at, yet much more terrible in a vault.* For asI sat on 
the coffin, with bated breath and eyes starting from their 
sockets, I heheld a dim sort of light, an illuminated vapour, 
ascend from some of the coffins beside me, escaping from be- 
neath the lids, marking them out with fearful distinctness in 
fiery lines on the thick darkness. A damp match refusing 
to ignite when strpck against some object, leaves a flickering 
light behind where the phosphorus remains. Such was the 
light I beheld—sufficient only to enable me to see the breast- 
plates, the nails, and handles of many a mouldering coffin, 
with more or less distinctness according to the greater or less 
quantity of illuminating vapour the decomposing dead cast 
forth into the chill dark vault in which they lay. 

I may mention another horror I experienced, no less terrible 
because it proceeded from the disordered state of my mind. 
The unfortunate wretch, raving mad in delirium tremens, may 
be convinced that the frightful spectres haunting his couch 
are but the creations of his own fevered brain; yet they lose 
none of their fearfulness on that account; and so it was with 
me. I thought I could hear the regular heavy breathing 
come from a coffin near me, as of a person in a deed sleep— 


* The phenomenon of gaseous emanations from the dead has been 
largely treated of, and experimented upon, by the celebrated German 
chemist, Baron - acum, 
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@ measured breath. And then I would fancy I heard the 
‘sound changing, as the lips gradually parted with a lon, 
breath, such as would be given by a person awakening—and 
then a silence ; and my mind's eye would penetrate the coffin, 
and behold the open, glassy, sightless eyes of the shroude | 
corpse. And afterwards I would imagine I saw, by the fitfn! 
phosphoric light, the lid of the coffin bent a little upwards, 
and I would hear a shuffling noise, as if the body within was 
striving to turn in its narrow bed, and then a sigh at the 
fruitless effort ; and again the breathing as before, gradually 
increasing in sound, as I would fancy tie corpse was sinking 
into a deeper slumber. 

There was one thing, however, that helped to sustain me 
in the vaults, although i was an additional horror and that 
was the fear of being devoured by rats, which caused me to 
use the utmost exertion to prevent myself sinking under the 
weight of my misery. For I knew that if the rats were to 
find me unconscious, I should have but little chance of life. 
It was a horrible state to be in—balanced between the thought 
of death by rats, mangled and torn, and the not less terrible 
death from fear and exhaustion. 

My heart beat loudly as I sat on the coffin in that gloomy 
vault—strange figures seemed to float before my eyes, but 
this I knew resulted from the state of my fevered brain. I 
strained my eyes to see what I dreaded to see—lost spirits 
wandering through the vaults ; and I listened almost breathless 
for the clanging of chains, which the tales of my boyhood had 
connected with lost souls visiting the partners of their guilt in 
those dark caverns. I knew—remembering the teaching of 
my faith concerning the fewness of the elect—that many were 
here whose spirits were writhing in agony whilst their bones 
were mouldering in peace—a distressing and harrowing 
thought. Even the coffin on which I sat I began to believe 
held the body of some suffering spirit. Fear engendered fear, 
and a thrill of horror convulsed me. I think I grew weightier 
as I found myself gradually losing my remaining strength ; and 
soon I felt the lid of the coffin on which I was seated yielding 
with me, until at length, with a hoarse hollow sound, it gave 
way, and I sank into the coffin, and my hands involuntarily 
closed upon the damp shroud that encircled the corpse. This 
close contact with the dead seemed to give me new power, for 
I sprang from where I was, and ran along the vault until I 
struck violently against a buttress, and fell senseless on my 
face. I do not know how long I thus remained—perhaps it 
was only a few moments, perhaps much longer; but when [ 
returned to myself, I could feel the clotted blood on my face 
and hands from the wounds I received by the fall. 

With the return of consciousness came the knowledge of 
where I was, and that fearful mental agony I before ex- 
perienced. I was afraid again to sit on a coffin, for from the 
dampness of the vault I fancied they were crumbling with 
decay. I then leant against the wet wall, and could hear the 
dropping of water in various directions, as it fell sometimes 
on the paved flooring, and at others on the decaying wood. 
This inclined me to think I was somewhere under the Liffey ; 
and I felt so wretched, that I prayed it might be the will of 
Providence to let loose the river into the vault, that I and 
the dead might be swept down to the sea and lost. About 
this time I accidentally placed my hand in the breast-pocket 
of my coat, and to my surprise discovered I was in possession 
of about six lucifer matches in a box. I strnck one of them, 
but almost instantly extinguished it, for I beheld a dreadful 
sight. Oh! what a sermon for the proud was here. I found 
I was in a low damp vault, the water running in channels at 
each side, bearing away portions of the mouldering dead. The 
coffins were all old; skulls and bones lay everywhere about 
me, and the damp wood produced so great a fungous growth 
amongst the coffins, that they looked like large umbrejlas, under 
which the dead lay, ghastly smiling, wrapped in green wet 
sheets. ‘Although appalled, yet I lighted match after match 





till all were consumed, to view the horrid sight, for my 
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imagination drew a worse picture of it in the dark. When my 
last match had burned out, a loud noise fell upon myear. It 
resembled that rushing sound you hear when a load of coarse 
gravel is thrown on the ground by the shafts of the cart being 
raised. And I knew that this noise was occasioned by a count- 
less number of rats as they made their way through the vaults, 
perhaps scenting their victim in myself. 

If great evils did not to a certain extent counteract each 

other, I should have certainly died with fear at this new source 
of alarm. But this terrible rush of the rats diverted in a 
measure my thoughts from ghosts, and all that was horrible in 
the supernatural, to my personal safety ; and I consequently 
hurried out of the vault as well as I was able, and felt again 
along the sweating walls, damp with the perspiration of death, 
until I found I was in a drier passage. I then climbed up a 
pile of coffins to the topmost one, on which I sat more dead 
than alive. I had scarcely sat down when I heard the rats 
‘moving beneath me in thousands, delaying for some moments 
about the p il eon which I was—moments horrible to me, for 
I thought they were meditating an attack. However, they 
delayed but a short time, and passed on. Perhaps they had 
eaten too much of human flesh at the time to care for mine. 
Unless on this occasion,.1 heard no more of the rats 
during the remaining time I was in the vaults. The dread of 
rats being removed, all my former terror of ghosts and evil 
spirits revived, and I fancied I felt my life ebbing away, and 
that I would be soon as cold and lifeless as the relics beneath 
me. Strange indistinct figures seemed now to crowd about 
me, and I thought the vaults were full of demons who were 
mangling and tearing the dead; and heads from a thousand 
coffins appeared to watch the dreadful sight. I felt I was 
becoming mad, and I made the vaults ring with a wild laugh. 

At length I perceived a light a long distance off. It was no 
imagination—I could distinguish it clearly ; and soon I beheld 
a ghastly figure approaching me, slowly but steadily; and I 
concluded it was the spirit of the poor soldier who lost his life 
in those gloomy caverns but a short time before. This new 
cause for alarm I felt I could not bear, and with one loud wild 
cry I fell senseless to the ground ! 


* > . a * * a 


It was a long time before I returned to consciousness; and 
when I did, I found myself not in the vaults, but in a neat 
little bed in a comfortable little room. Although the room 
was comfortable, it was poorly furnished; yet on the walls 
hung several small portraits in oil of men and women, young 
and old—some beautifully finished on ivory, set in frames 
studded with precious stones. This surprised me not a little, 
and I wondered where I was. I felt very weak, and the thin 
and worn appearance of my hands convinced me my illness 
had been long and severe. 

I had not more than a couple of minutes awakened, when 
the door of my room was gently opened, and a small but really 
beautiful girl of about eighteen appeared. Her hair was of 
the raven hue, and hung in natural ringlets profusely over her 
shoulders. Her eyes were brown and full, with that peculiarly 
soft expression seen only with brown eyes; and in her com- 
plexion there was an olive tint, which would incline you to 
the impression she breathed first in the land of sunny Italy. 
She was neatly but plainly dressed, but she wore some beautiful 
diamond rings ; and this appeared to me rather strange, as 
she was by no meaus dressed in keeping with such expensive 
ornaments. 

‘*Oh, you are awake,” she exclaimed with a considerable 
foreign accent, her eyes brightening, and a kindly smile 
curling on her lips. ‘ You have been so very ill! We all 
thought you'd die—father, doctor, and myself. You used to 
talk so frightful of ghosts, and coffins, and vaults, and laugh 
and screech so terribly, that I used to be afraid of you some- 
times. But yesterday you fell asleep, and the doctor said you 
would recover. I hate people to die—death ig so horrible. I 
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am so glad you have recovered. I must run and tell father ; 
he told me to tell him the moment you awoke, that he might 
speak with you for a minute. I must run and do so.” 

I had not time to say a word in reply, for she hastily left 
the room; and in a few minutes a tall, slight, elderly man, 
with a very sallow complexion, entered and approached my 
bed. I was startled at his appearance, for I thought I had 
seen him before, but could not remember where or when. 

‘¢T am glad, sir,” he said in a low tone, as he closed the 
door behind him, ‘‘to hear you are sé far restored. Say 
nothing about yourself to the doctor or my daughter; neither 
ask where you are, nor how you came here. [ have saved 
your life ; you must save mine—if not for myself, for the sake 
of my daughter, Hilda. 

‘* All is a mystery to me,” I replied, and was about making 
some further observation when he raised his hand and 
motioned me to silence. 

‘¢'You have had brain fever now three weeks,” said he; 
‘¢ for the present I will say no more, unless that the doctor 
and my daughter are under the impression you are an old 
friend of mine. Let your name be Brown; do not com- 
municate as yet with your friends until you are stronger, and 
able to bear the tale | will tell you, which will account for the 
request I make.” 

I promised, and he was satisfied, and left me to my thoughis. 
When alone, my memory began to bring me back ‘to that 
dreadful night I spent in the vaults, and by degrees I re- 
membered every circumstance which occurred from the time I 
descended into the vaults until I fell with a loud ery from the 
pile of coffins to the ground. The features of that figure 
which i imagined was a ghost came distinctly before me, and 
they corresponded exactly with those of the old man who had 
just left me. Yes; this accounted for my being startled at 
his appearance when he entered the room, and I felt convinced 
that what I had thought was a departed spirit, was nothing 
but a man like myself, who for purposes I knew not was 
wandering through the vaults. Alas! thought I, had I learned 
this in the vaults before my mind was paralysed with fear, the 
reaction would have been so great as perhaps to have saved 
me from this fever which has nearly ended my career. The 
promise I had made was easily kept, for my relations in 
Dublin. were few—but an old uncle and aunt, and they were 
accustomed to my being away for weeks at a time, and they 
would not now feel uneasy at my absence. Yet I looked | 
forward with intense interest to the time I was to hear the 
old man’s tale, which was to leave me free to speak, and would 
solve the mystery of those mysterious words: ‘“¢I have saved 
your life; you must save mine—if not for myself, for the 
sake of my daughter, Hilda.” It is unnecessary for me to 
state to you how I gradually was restored to my former self— 
all unless my hair, for on that dreadful night in the vaults 
it turned from black to the snowy white you at present see 
it. Hilda and her, father were unceasing in their atten- 
tion to me. Hilda would sit by my bedside for hours, and 
chatter away so merrily, and smile so kindly, and express so 
much sympathy for my least pain, that I almost felt annoyed 
at becoming well so quickly, which would remove me from 
under her care. When a week had elapsed from the time I 
had awakened to consciousness, and the fever had left me, I 
was 80 far restored as to be able to sit up for a short time 
each evening. Hilda was in constant attendanee on me, and, 
when I desired it, she would read for me for hours. Her father 
would come to my room frequently during the day time, but 
when the evening arrived he would go out, and I would hear 
him returning at an advanced hour in the morning. The 
evening previous to my leaving for home I was strong enough 
to sit up later than usual, and Hilda was with me. We were 
alone. The old man, Hilda said, was resting previous to his 
going on his slavish night work: 


(To be continued). 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IY. 


_ ( Continued.) 

Amongst the earliest friends of the Prince of Wales, Fox, 
Sheridan, and Burke may be considered as the most distiu- 
guished—a triumvirate of talent and genius which we can 

{scarcely expect ever to behold again. In the formation of his 
‘establishment the Prince consulted Mr. Fox, and it is un- 
doubted that he entertained for him the most sincere regard. 
With Mr. Fox, therefore, he thenceforth formed a permanent 
friendship. Influenced by his eloquence and impressed by his 
arguments and persuasion, he regarded that illustrious states- 
man as a pattern for his imitation, and esteemed and reverenced 
him as the friend of man. Into the amusements and follies of 
the lighter hours of Mr. Fox the Prince entered with a zest 
which his previous restrictions tended to increase; and these 
follies and extravagancies not unfrequently involved him in 
private broils, which exposed him to public animadversion. 

_ Mr. Fox, then in the prime of life, though not of his glory, 
stood on a commanding eminence, and the eyes not only of 
his own nation, but of all the courts of Europe, were turned 
upon him as the man above all others in the British domi- 
nions best qualified to be at the head of the government. 
But his bold independent spirit, the firmness with which he 
resisted the encroachments of the crown, and, above all, his 
sincere and unalterable attachment to the privileges of the 
people, were insurmountable objections to his reception at 
court. The King, educated in high Tory maxims, was averse 
to his principles and dreaded his spirit ; the favourites of the 
court were naturally disgusted with his integrity, and shrank 
beneath his superior talents. In his parliamentary conduct 
there was nothing to censure, and as a minister he had shown 
himself incapable of being influenced by the seductions of 
office, or tempted by the love of power, to continue in place 
when the dictates of honour and conscience told him that he 
ought to resign. , 

In the public life, therefore, of this illustrions man there 
was nothing that the most implacable of his enemies could fix 
upon that rendered him unfit to occupy the first place in the 
confidence of the heir-apparent to the crown ; and, therefore, 
in order to justify the obloquy which was cast upon the Prince 
of Wales for this attachment, it was necessary that the private 
character of Mr. Fox should undergo an examination, and the 
amusements and follies of his lighter hours were made to pass 
in a severe and malignant review before thé public geen 
And here it must be confessed that his enemies had some 
tangible grounds to proceed upon, for it is indisputable that he 
was guilty of many of the levities and indiscretions which young 
men of fashion and fortune commit; and that, like them, he 
experienced those pecuniary vicissitudes which generally indi- 
cate extravagance and imprudence. Into these follies and in- 
discretions the Prince of Wales unfortunately entered, and not 
possessing at that period that hold on the public opinion 
which the parliamentary exertions of Mr. Fox had ensured to 
him, he participated in all the disgrace incidental to such con- 
duct, without enjoying the counteracting influence of public 
esteem. | 

A finer compliment to the genius of this celebrated man was 
never paid than by the erudite philosopher, Dr. Parr. Speak- 
ing of the friends and companions of that glorious time, which 
boasted so many wits and geniuses now no more, he said that 
he never feared Dr. Johnson in argument, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, nor even Edmund Burke. ‘‘ The only man I feared,”’ 





he added, ‘* was Charles James k’ox! When he argued, I felt. 


my inferiority.” 

The person who was supposed at this time to hold a second 
place in the friendship of the Prince of Wales as a political 
man, was Mr. Burke. Of the character of this great orator 
we are not to judge from the maxims of his later years, but 
from the principles which he asserted up to the period when 
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he was distinguished by the friendship of the Prince. Brought 
into public notice by the munificence of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, and attached to the Whig party both by sentiment 
and gratitude, the splendour of his eloquence, and his various 
literary attainments, had raised him to a high rank both in 
the political and literary world. ‘ 

Mr. Burke was, on many accounts, one of the most remark- 
able men of his times. He was what few of our modern states- 
men have been—the architect of his own preferment, without 
ever having had occasion to blush for the means which brought 
him forward to public notice. Born with a vast and compre- 
hensive genius, which he cultivated with the most assiduous 
industry, he rose to eminence by his own talents; and the 
patronage that was conferred on him reflected as much honour 
on the discernment of the Prince as his own abilities reflected 
credit on himself. It is not easy to pronounce the eulogy of 
such a man—not because we find it difficult to separate those 
parts of his public conduct which we disapprove from those 
which we admire —and, indeed, we may say, as proceeding from 
such a mind as Mr. Burke's, which we reverence—but because 
sO many great qualities were united in Mr. Burke's composition, 
that it is next to impossible to give a rough sketch of the 
combined effect of the whole. 

In one particular, however, we will do that justice to the 
character of Mr. Burke which it so pre-eminently deserves, by 
declaring that he neither encouraged nor fostered the libertine 
dispositions of the illustrious individual who honoured him with 
his friendship and esteem. In many instances he attempted to 
dissuade him from pursuing a career which must ultimately 
end in disgrace and ruin, and to which it was evident that he 
was led on by the example of his profligate companions, reck- 
less, as it would appear, of the consequences resulting to the 
injury of his character as a prince and a man. Circumstanced, 
however, as Mr. Burke was, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of noscitur a sociis, it was impossible for him to escape 
coming in for a share of the general obloquy which was at this 
time attached to the associates of the Prince, who were 
regarded, in the majority, as a set of men with bankrupt for- 
tunes, who administered to his wanton appetites merely for 
the purpose of their own aggrandizement. 

Looking at Mr. Burke merely as a public man, and as one 
of the most distinguished leaders of the House of Commons, 
we can affirm of him, without the least fear of contradiction, 
that the universality of his knowledge and erudition, the 
powers of his imagination, the rapidity of his eloquence, the 
perfection of his language, and the various objects to which 
those endowments were applied, all conspired to make him 
one of the most prominent and conspicuous characters of his 
time. It may perhaps be considered by some as a misfortune 
in the world that the extraordinary genius of this man, whose 
private studies might have so greatly delighted and instructed 
it, should have been thrown into the tumult of public life, 
and absorbed in the vortex of politics. But let us take a 
passing glance at the various and astonishing qualities or his 
oratorical powers, before we too rashly condemn the destiny 
which conducted Mr. Burke to the triumphs of the senate- 
house. : 

The argumentative powers of Mr. Burke were of the highest 
order ; his sources of knowledge were universal and inexhaus- 
tible ; his memory was comprehensive and faithial, while his 
mind teemed with the most luxuriant imagery, clothed in the 
most elegant language, and strengthened by the most appli- 
cable and brilliant expressions. It has been admitted, even by 
those who have most rigidly examined his pretensions to fame, 
that the splendour of his eloquence has seldom been excelled 


‘by the most accomplished orators or even poets of any age or 


country. From the depths of science, from the labours of art, 
the long track of history, the flights of poetry, ‘the passing 
moment,” as well as that which is gone for ever, he collected, 
or rather commanded, the most apt, varied, and beautifal 
imagery to support and decorate his elocution ; and such wag 
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the extent of his powers and the facility with which he could 
muster up his forces, that in the very tumult of his eloquence, 
they presented themselves to his mind, to aid, to strengthen, 
and to carry the cause he supported. The harmony of his 
periods, and the accuracy of his expressions, even in his most 
unpremeditated speeches, were among the least of the orato- 
rical distinctions of this wonderful man. In the most rapid of 
nis flights, when the torrent of his eloquence could scarcely 
keep pace with his thoughts, and the hearer with difficulty 
attend him in his course, he never failed to seize the most 
choice and felicitous expressions that are to be found in the 
treasury of our language. His mind was an emporium of 
knowledge, and the communication of his stores was elegant, 
graceful, and attractive. In the House of Commons, his de- 
tails were interesting, important, and correct—his arguments 
forcible, replete with information, and never supported by de- 
signed misrepresentation to answer the purposes of debate. 
His knowledge of parliamentary business was so vast and mul- 
tifarious, that every matter brought into discussion, whether 
politics, jurisprudence, finance, commerce, manufactures, or 
internal police, with all their divisions, subdivisions, and rami- 
fications, were treated by him in such a manner as to induce 
those who heard him to imagine that he had dedicated his life 
to the investigation of that particular subject. In conclusion 
_ of this brief sketch of this extraordinary man, it would be in- 
justice to pass over his occasional displays of the most pure 
morals, or to omit the acknowledgment that his speeches 
seldom failed to possess a strong tincture of the most amiable 
philosophy. 

Sheridan, the wit, the poet, the dramatist, the orator, and, 
alas! the rake, was also the personal friend of the Prince 
of Wales. To the talents of Sheridan as an orator, the 
tributes of admiration and applause have been as numerous 
as they have been just. Of one of his celebrated speeches, 
made before the Lords, on the impeachment of Governor 
BRastings, in June, 1788, Mr. Burke thus exclaimed: ‘ He 
has this day surprised. the thousands who hung with rapture 
on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an exhibition 
of capacity, such a display of powers, as are unparalleled in 
the annals of oratory; a display that reflected the highest 
honour upon himseli—lustre upon letters—renown upon Par- 
liament—glory upon the country. Of all species of rhetoric, 
of every kind of eloquence that has been witnessed or recorded, 
either in ancient or modern times; whatever the acuteness 
of the bar, the dignity of the senate, the solidity of the judg- 
ment-seat, and the sacred morality of the pulpit, have hitherto 
furnished, nothing has equalled what we have this day heard 
in Westminster Hall. No holy seer of religion, no sage, no 
statesman, no orator, no man of any literary description 
whatever, has come up, in the one instance, to the pure senti- 
ments of morality ; or,in the other, to that variety of know- 
ledge, force of imagination, propriety and vivacity of allusion, 
beauty and elegance of diction, strength and copiousness of 
style, pathos and sublimity of conception, to which we have 
this day listened with ardour and admiration. From poetry 
up to eloquence, there is not a species of composition of which 
a complete and perfect specimen might not, from that single 
speech, be culled and collected.” 

Of the Prince’s intimacy with Sheridan many pleasant anec- 
dotes are related. The following will show the familiar footing 
on which they stood with each other. The Prince became a 
mmber of Brookes’ Club, in order to have more frequent 
intercourse with Mr. Fox. He was the only person who was 
ever admitted without a ballot, and on his first appearance 
every member-rose and welcomed him by acclamation. When 
Fox first became acquained with Sheridan, he was so delighted 
with his company and brilliant conversation, that he became 
exceedingly anxious to get him admitted as a member of 
Brookes’ Club, which he frequented every night. Sheridan 
was frequently proposed, but as often had one black ball in 
the ballot, which disqualified him. At length, the balls being 
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as fortunately, the school of mankind. 





marked, the hostile ball was traced to old George Selwyn, & 
stickler for aristocracy. Sheridan was apprised of this, and 
desired that his name might be put up again, and that the 
further conduct of the matter might be left to himself. Accor- 
dingly, on the evening that he was to be balloted for, Sheridan 
arrived at Brookes’, arm-in-arm with the Prince of Wales, just 
ten minutes before the balloting began. Being shown into the 
candidates’ waiting-room, the waiter was ordered to tell Mr. 
Selwyn that the Prince desired to speak with him below im- 
mediately ; Selwyn obeyed the summons without delay, and 
Sheridan, to whom he had no personal dislike, entertained him 
for half-an-hour with a political story which interested him 
very much, but which, of course, had no foundation in truth. 
During Selwyn’s absence the balloting went on, and Sheridan 
was chosen, which circumstance was announced to himself and 
the Prince, by the waiter, with the pre-concerted signal of 
stroking his chin with his hand. Sheridan immediately got 
up, and apologizing for an absence of a few minutes, told Mr. 
Selwyn that the Prince would finish the narrative, the catas- 
trophe of which he would find very remarkable. 

Sheridan now went up-stairs, was introduced to and wel- 
comed by the club, and was soon in all his glory. The Prince 
in the mean time was left in no very enviable situation, for he 
had not the least idea of being left to conclude the story, the 
thread of which (if it had a thread) he had entirely forgotten, 
or which, perhaps, his eagerness to serve Sheridan’s cause pre- 
vented him from listening to with sufficient attention to take 
up where Sheridan had dropped it. Still, by means of his au- 
ditor’s occasional assistance, he got on pretty well for a few 
minutes, when a question from Selwyn as to the flat contra- 
diction of a part of the Prince’s story to that of Sheridan, 
completely posed him, and he stuck fast. After much floun- 
dering to set himself right, and finding all Was in vain, the 
Prince burst into a loud laugh, and exclaimed, ‘*‘ D—n the 
fellow! to leave me to finish this infernal story, of which I 
know as much as the child unborn ; but never mind, Selwyn, 
as Sherry does not seem inclined to come back, let us go up 
stairs, and I dare say, Fox or some of them will be able to tell © 
you all about it.” They adjourned to the club-room, and 
Selwyn now detected the manceuvre. Sheridan rose, made him 
a low bow and said, ‘‘’Pon my honour, Mr. Selwyn, I beg 
pardon for being absent so long ; but the fact is, I happened to 
drop into devilish good company: they have just been making 
me a member, without even one black ball, and here I am.” 
‘* The devil they have!” exclaimed Selwyn. ‘Facts speak for 
themselves,” replied Sheridan, ‘‘ and as I know you are very 
glad of my election, accept my grateful thanks (pressing his 
hand on his breast and bowing very low) for your friendly 
suffrage. And now, if you'll sit down by me, [’ll finish my story, 
for I dare say his Royal Highness has found considerable diffi- 
culty in doing justice to its merits.” ‘* Your story! it is alla 
lie from beginning to end,” screamed out Selwyn, amidst im- 
moderate fits of laughter from all parts of the room. , 

In regard to the connexion of the Prince of Wales with the 
various members of the nobility, he derived very little moral 
benefit or advantage. As the descendants of the illustrious 
champions of freedom, or as men of great talents and acquisi- 
tions, they were fit associates for the heir apparent to the 
throne of Great Britain; but this assisted but little in dis- 
couraging that general leaning towards loose living, which 
however it may accord with the manners of a pagan age, ill 
agrees with the principles of morality, or the opinions of 
any Christian population. Example is unfortunately, as well 
In the short space 
of three years, the Prince had been introduced to circles as’ 
dissipated as they were gay, and as immoral as they were 
dissipated. His personal and mental endowments attracted 
for him the admiration of women distinguished as much 
for rank and virtue as for duplicity, licentiousness, and in- 
fidelity. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRIST CHURCH VAULTS; 


OR, 


A NIGHT AMONGST THE DEAD. 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM LYNAM, 


Author of “ Mick M‘Quaid’s Conversion,” “The Wogans of Ballywogan,” “How 
Darby Houlaghan got his Wife,” &c. &. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Hilda asked me if she should beguile the time by reading 
from a newspaper her father had brought from home. I re- 
plied, **By ali means; and Hilda glanced through the 
paper to select what news she thought would most interest 
me. 

‘¢There was a dreadful murder,” she said, ** committed in 
the city whilst you were ill, and they cannot find out the 
murderers.” 

‘¢ Indeed !” I exclaimed, ‘* tell me about it.” 

‘¢T see a notice of it here,”’ she answered, ‘‘ which will i - 
form you of it better than Ican. Shall I read it for you ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘I should very much like to hear it.” 

Hilda then commenced to read the following startling intel. - 
gence, little dreaming what interest it had for me. It was a 
leader in the paper, and ran thus: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of the police, the reward of £200, and the numerous means 
resorted to by the government and by private individuals, four 
weeks have elapsed, and nothing has been heard to solve the 
mystery connected with the sudden disappearance of poor 
Mr. O’Reardon. The broken and blood-stained hat found in 
Fishamble-street, near Christ Church, also the blood on a 
stick and glove, identified as the property of the poor gentle- 
man, and found near John’s-lane, lead us to the sad conclu- 
sion that a foul murder has been perpetrated in the very hc art 
of our city—a murder as horrid, dreadful, and mysterious as 
ever it has been our lot to chronicle. It would be cruel ¢o 
hold out any further hopes as to the possible safety of Mr. 
O’Reardon. All we can do now is to express our deep 
sympathy for the relatives and friends of the deceased gentle- 
man—a sympathy shared in by all classes of the community, 
who trust with us that some clue may yet be had to bring to 
justice the perpetrators of this cruel murder—that they may 
not be free to walk our streets, and with impunity dip their 
hands again in human blood. The heartless urchin, Ril 
Fagan, who we suppose was sent by his parents with an ill- 
manufactured lie, to trade upon the feelings of the relatives of 
the deceased, and to perplex the authorities, has, we are glad 
to state, met his reward in a sound whipping, which made 
him yell as urchins like him only can yell. And this, together 
with the week’s imprisonment he got, will, we trust, teach 
him a salutary lesson; and we are only sorry that the law 
cannot reach the parents, the real offenders in this heartless 
lie. Phil Fagan’s statement was this—that a gentleman 
every way answering the description given of Mr. O’Reardon 
entered Christ Church vaults at nine o’clock, or thereabouts, 
on the evening of that gentleman’s disappearance ; and that 
he, the urchin, got a penny from him to buy a halfpenny 
‘dipt candle and a box of matches, and that he did buy the 
candle and matches, and got for doing so another penny ; 
and that he saw Mr. O’Reardon afterwards enter the vaults 
and disappear. 


At the hour Phil Fagan mentions, the 
vaults were actually open, which gave some colour to the 
statement, for a smith named Bulger was engaged at the 


inner iron gate to the vaults, repairing the bolts. But Bulger 
swears most positively that during the time, about twenty 
minutes, which he was engaged at the gate no one passed 
him. However, to remove from the public mind any impres- 
sion Phil Fagan’s statement may have made upon it, the 


vaults have been carefully searched, but with the result we 


anticipated, for no trace of the unfortunate gentleman was 
}i 


| discovered, We may be here allowed to remark that it would 
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be very.well if many of those gloomy caverns were closed 
and hermetically sealed, and only those left open under the 
church where, we understand, interments are permitted yet 
to be made. In places, the vaults are most revolting; and 
without a guide, and a good knowledze of where you were, it 
would be no difficult matter to lose your way through the net- 
work of passages. We have done, and hope we will not soon 
again have to chronicle an occurrence which has east so deep 
a gloom over our city.” 

** My God!’ I exclaimed, as Hilda concluded reading the 
article, ‘‘ IT should have done something before now.” 

**Oh!” said Hilda, throwing down the paper and looking 
alarmed, ‘* I see you are frightened. I am so sorry I read 
about that horrid murder. The doctor, too, told me not to 
let you hear or read anything exciting, as your nerves would 
be weak for some time, and I have forgotten all about it.”’ 

“‘T am not frightened, Hilda,” I replied, checking myself 
from giving further expression to my feelings. ‘‘ Could I see 
your father privately for a little while before he goes out ?”’ 

** To be sure you can,” she answered ; ‘‘I will go and tell 
him, for I hear him stirring’—and she left me. In a short 
time, Hilda’s father entered the room, and having closed and 
bolted the door behind him, advanced towards me, and took 
his seat on the chair just vacated by his daughter. 

‘*¢ You have anticipated me but a few moments,” exclaimed 
the old man as he took his seat. ‘‘I intended speaking to 
you this evening, as I felt I could not longer keep you in sus- 
pense concerning how you are here, and respecting the 
strange request I made of you. Yet all is easily explained.” 

‘¢ Tell me first,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ to whom I am doubly in- 
debted for my life ?” 

‘¢ You will shortly know,” he replied; ‘‘and what I have 
to tell you will not detain you very long. 

Here the old mgn’s countenance assumed a thoughtful ex- 
pression, and he was silent for a few moments, after which he 
resumed, speaking very slowly: ‘‘ Until now, sir, I feared to 
bring back to your memory the events of that night on which 
I found you in the vaults of Christ Church. I know it must 
have been a terrible night for you, judging from the horrible 
appearance of fear and despair I witnessed stamped upon 
your features, when, attracted by your cry, I found you sense- 
less in the vaults. And since that, 1 have heard enough to 
convince me when, sitting by your bedside with my daughter, 
I listened to your wild laugh, your piteous ery for help, and 
your shrieks of despair, whilst with eyes starting from their 
sockets you would follow some hideous phantom your fevered 
brain had set before them. My daughter knew not the reason 
why you raved of dark vaults, coffinless dead, shrouds, and 
departed spirits. I never told her where I found you—nor 
would I to save my life, lest she should learn how her father 
lives, to horrify her and make her hate me. She knows not 
by what means I provide her with the necessaries of life— 
how it is that I have been enabled to present her with the 
valuable rings you have seen her wear, and how it is I dave 
become possessed of those beautifully finished portraits which 
decorate the walls around. All is a secret to my child ; she 
loves me with an intense love, and sees nothing in those pre- 
sents, and in the money with which she purchases her food 
and dress but the fruits of honest labour. Poor girl! I 
will not undeceive her with the knowledge of my calling—to 
tell her the secret of my trade would be to blight her young 
‘heart. What better would she be of knowing that those rings 
she wears I stole from a corpse, whose fingers I broke to 
obtain ?—that those portraits hanging around represent 
persons loved so deeply that they would not have death to 
part them? In a word, sir, I am a thief—a robber not of 
the living, but of the dead. Amongst the dead, I find that 
means of support which enables my daughter and self to live.” 

I shuddered and drew back from the old man, but he 


, smiled a sad smile and continued: ‘‘ You shudder—I knew 
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you would; and that is why I waited to tell you. But ree | told her what I had done, and how he was free to gratify the 
member my very calling has saved your life.” dearest wish of her heart, by returning with her to her native 
‘‘It has,” said I thoughtfully. ‘* Proceed.” , land. It would be difficult to describe the intense delight. 


‘‘T am an Italian,” he resumed; “my name is Leonardo. | that Hilda Leonardo seemed to experience at the announce- 
I have but one child ; you have seen her. Her motherislong| ment. Her gratitude to me was unbounded, pressing my 
dead. I earn a livelihood by selling lead, which I obtain | hands in hers and covering them with her kisses and with her 
from the vaults where I found you. I gain admittance by an | tears. It was a happy night for me, for Leonardo, and his 
entrance only known to myself, through which I pass on dark daughter—as happy as I felt sad at leaving Hilda the following 
nights only, fearing detection. You are aware that the inner | morning. She was all that any man might desire in a woman ; 
coffins of those buried in vaults are generally of lead. I and were she not the daughter of a thief, I know not what. 
remove them into the outer shell. Many hundreds of bodies she might have been now—but I have grave suspicions. 
have I thus removed with my own hands at the dead of night, |  ‘‘ By Jove, O’Reardon,” said the younger of the party, with 
very little decomposed, whilst the outer wooden coffins would | animation, ‘‘ what an infernal fool you were to let that beautiful 
be crumbling with decay. Because, until I removed them, the | girl away. Why, if she was the daughter of the Devil, instead 
bodies were preserved from the action of the atmosphere, and | of a penitent thief, I’d have married her ! ; 
you consequently may behold many a corpse in mouldering | O’Reardon smiled a sad smile, and continued: ‘* My tale: 
wood but partly decomposed, covered with their shrouds, | is ended. I was once more restored to my friends, to their 
sending forth a lurid vapor that dimly illuminates the vaults.” | surprise and delight, and I wrote an evasive letter to the 
(I remembered all this but too well, and shuddered; but | morning papers, explaining my mysterious disappearance. 
Leonardo not noticing me, continued) —* It was whilst thus | Poor Phil Fagan, whose person and character suffered so much 
engaged I found you, first startled by your wild ery.” (This | on my account, I remunerated with a ten-pound note, and 
confirmed the impression I had been lately under, that | established his truthfulness. Leonardo and his daughter left. 
Leonardo was the figure I had imagined was a ghost.) ‘* I at | for Italy by the first vessel bound for Palermo. I, too, had 
once determined,” continued Leonardo, “ on lifting you into | to go abroad, that the change of air and scene might strengthen 
one of the coffins along with some corpse, and leave you there | my weakened nerves ; but it was some y ears before I recovered 
to die, fearing you might end my visits to the vaults if I | from the effects of that terrible night—a night amongst the 
restored you to the light of day. I did do so, and nailed you | dead in the vaults of Christ Church.” 


* down.”’ THE END. 

‘‘ My God!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what a miraculous escape I have 
had from so horrible a death !” 

Leonardo smiled and sesumed: ** But when I was about 
leaving the vaults, a better feeling took possession of me, and 
although I believed my robbery of the dead was a crime 
punishable with death, yet as you had done me no harm, I 
determined to do you none, and ‘if you were yet alive to save 
your life, and depend on you for mine. So I returned to the 
coffin’ in which I placed you, and having broken the lid, found 
you nearly as lifeless as the corpse on which you lay; and 
taking you in my arms, carried you not far from the vaults, 





Music anp Dancinc.— Unquestionably one of the strongest 
passions with which Providence hath blessed me, is a passion 
for music. Music discloseth to me the breaks in the clouds, 
the portals in the heavens, through which angelic strains. 
seem stealing downwards, yielding the heart a principle it 
most readily assimilates—a principle vibrating through and 
shaking off its grosser encrustations, spiritualizing its impulses, 
revitalizing it into heavenlier emotions. But a plaintive air 
is the chiefest medium through which I hear echoes of the far- 
off harmony. ‘Tis the incantation to which sadness hath re- 


course to appease its pangs; tis the inspiration whispering 
on the way, your hat, stick, and gloves, which have occasioned | condolence from a better world, and glorifying grief; ‘tis the 
such excitement in the city. The clock of the old church | only air whose sweetness raiseth up the wet eye to heaven, and 
thimed four as I laid you, unobserved by Hilda, on the bed | raiseth it instinctively. But, can those strains of which ours 
beside you, and then I told her you had accompanied me | purport to be imperfect echoes, be plaintive? Do those too 
home, and had taken suddenly ill.” ‘tell of saddest thoughts?” I hear somebody asking me. 
‘‘ Gracious Heavens!” I exclaimed as Leonardo concluded, | Mést certainly not; sadness dwelleth not in heaven. The 
‘it appears I was seven long, terrible hours in the vaults, | strains we echo in our plaintive airs are to the heavenly choirs. 
and even buried with a corpse for a portion of that time!” strains full of praise and jubilee and happiness. Our echoes 
‘* About one hour with the corpse,” said Leonardo, ‘and | are applied as a ‘ dulce lenimen’’ (their archetypes being of 
no more.” heaven) to our sorrow ; and from this application—this asso-. 
‘** Even an hour!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ How frightful!” ciation—we are wont to éall them sad and plaintive. Other 
‘I have done now,” said the.old man, rising—‘ you have | airs leave not that lasting impression, that lingering of high 
heard all. I feel I can depend on you. Explain to your | hopes, that religion of harmony, which the plaintive air dif- 
tiends and the public your disappearance in any way that | fuseth through the heart. Other airs, though I allow them. 
will not implicate me. If you speak of the vaults, say that you | to be echoes too of the celestial strains, acknowledge not their 
left them almost immédiately after entering ; but I would pre- | origin, they seem so moulded, and modified, and designed for 
fer you were silent respecting them until I have saved as much | unspiritual tendencies. They give the heart shocks—sudden, 
money as will enable me and Hilda to return to our native | fitful, rapid shocks that simulate but do not realize joys. These 
land.” This is what we sigh for night and day. But I niust go; | are quick airs, Trace the origin of dancing to any pet saltator you 
the night is dark—my time is up, and I have much to do.” _| can find in ancient history, if you choose. I shall hold my 
“Stay,” said I, “a moment. For what sum would you | own opinion, and shall trace it not to a person but to a thing. 
resign this horrid trading on the dead? Perhaps I might | Quick music was its origin. "Tis natural it should be so. 
enable you to return to your native land.” Don’t tell me that the quick airs of the ancients had less of 
Leonardo smiled incredulously, but named a sum—a high | sympathy to offer to the metatarsals and phalanges than those 
sum it was, yet not to be measured by the service he had | of modern times. I don’t believe a syllable of it. Quick airs 
done me, and I filled cheque on my bankers for more than | are quick airs, no matter when or how they have been, are, or 
double the amount he named. The old man’s eyes filled with 


may be played. I never hear one that my feet are not taken. 
tears when he read the cheque, and throwing himself on his strangely. The musical ‘‘ waves,”’ and the sanguineous concur 
rent agitate them to its measure. No free agents are they then 
nor submissive; they stir as automatons—they shake with 
the shock from the electro-musical battery. 


knees before me, clasped my hands and exclaimed: “ You 
have made me an honest man!” After which, rising, he 
udvanced to —y door, unbolted it, and calling his daughter, 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IY. 


( Continued.) 

The residence of the Prince of Wales was now chiefly con- 
fined to Carlton House, it having been presented to him by 
his father, and it soon became the focus of conviviality. 
Brilliant were the flashes of festive wit which enlivened the 
royal board, and some idea may be formed of the nature and 
spirit of those meetings from the following comico-tragico event 
which took place, in which the celebrated George Hanger was 
the principal performer. 

It is well known, that the above-mentioned person was the 
particular companion of his late majesty when Prince of 
Wales, and many of the youthful improprieties which he 
committed were ascribed, by the King, to the company which 
he kept, and particularly to the society of Sheridan and 
Major Hanger. On a particular occasion, when the latter 
was raising recruits, the King hearing that the Prince was 
taken from place to place by him and others in high life, 
collecting mobs and throwing money to them in large 
quantities, for the sake of creating the fun of seeing a 
scramble, and other worse purposes, he, with much feeling, 
exclaimed, ‘ D—n Sherry, and I must hang—hang—Hanger, 
for they will break my heart, and ruin the hopes of my 
country.” 

It was at the celebration of her Majesty’s birth-day, 1782, 
that Major Hanger made his first appearance at court; and 
it may be said to have been a debut which proved a source 
of infinite amusement to all who were present, and to no one 
mcre so than the Prince of Wales, who was no stranger to 
the singularity of his character, and the general eccentricity 
of his actions. Being a major in the Hessian service, he 
wore his uniform at the ball, which was a short blue coat 
with gold frogs, with a belt unusually broad across. his 
shoulders, from which his sword depended. This dress being 
a little particular, when compared with the full-trimmed suits 
of velvet and satin about him, though, as professional, strictly 
conformable to the etiquette of the court, attracted the notice 
of his Majesty and his attendants; and the buz, ‘* Who is 
he ?”’ ‘* Whence does he come?” &c. &c., was heard in all 
parts of the room. Thus he became the focus of attraction, 
and especially when the contrast presented itself of his select- 
ing the beautiful Miss Gunning as his partner. He led her 
out to dance a minuet, but when, on the first crossing of his 
lovely partner, he put on his hat, which was of the largest 
Kevenhiiller kind, ornamented with two large black and white 
feathers, the figure which he cut was so truly ridiculous and 
preposterous, that even the gravity of his Majesty could not 
be restrained ; the grave faces of his Ministers relaxed into 
a smile, and the Prince of Wales was actually thrown into a 
convulsive fit of laughter. There was such an irresistible 
provocation to risibility in the tout ensemble of his appearance 
and style of movement, that his fair partner was reluctantly 
obliged to lose sight of good manners, and could scarcely 
finish the minuet; but Hanger himself joined in the laugh 
which was raised at his expense, and thereby extricated his 
partner from her embarrassment. This was perhaps the first 
time. that the pas grave of a minuet had been considered 
as a mighty good jest, but there are moments when even 
the most serious circumstances serve only to produce a comic 
effect. 

The Major now stood up to dance a country-dance, but here 
his motions were so completely antic, and so much resembling 
those of a mountebank, that he totally discomfited his partner, 
put the whole set into confusion, and excited a degree of 
laughter throughout the room such as had never before been 
witnessed in a royal drawing-room. 

On the following day, the subject of the Major’s ludicrous 
debut at court became the subject of conversation at the con- 
vivial board at Carlton House, when the Prince proposed that 
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a letter should be written to the Major, thanking him, in the 
name of the company which had assembled in the drawing- 
room for the pleasure and gratification which he had afforded 
them. The joke was considered a good one; writing materials 
were ordered, and the Prince himself indited the following 
letter, which was copied by Sheridan, with whose handwriting 
the Major was not acquainted : 
“ St. James’-street, Sunday Morning. 

** The company who attended the ball on Friday last at St. 
James’ present their compliments to Major Hanger, and 
return him their unfeigned thanks for the variety with which 
he enlivened the insipidity of that evening's entertainment. 
The gentlemen want words to describe their admiration of the 
truly grotesque and humorous figure which he exhibited; and 
the ladies beg leave to express their acknowledgments for the 
lively and animated emotions that his stately, erect, and per- 
pendicular form could not fail to excite in their delicate and 
susceptible bosoms. His gesticulations and martial deport- 
ment were truly admirable, aud have raised an impression 
that will not soon be effaced at St. James’,”’ 








This letter produced a highly ludicrous scene, which often 
excited a laugh when the Prince related it to his guests as gne 
of the most humorous which had occurred to him during his 
life. 

On the day subsequent to the receipt of the letter, the 
Prince purposely invited George Hanger to dine at Carlton- 
House, and it formed a part of the plot of the Prince that 
Sheridan should not be invited. After dinner the conversation 
turned designedly upon the leading circumstances of the lato 
ball; and on the Prince ironically complimenting the Major 
on the serious effect which his appearance must have had on 
the hearts of the ladies, he in a very indignant manner drew 
from his pocket the letter which he had received, declaring 
that it was a complete affront upon him, and that the sole 
motive of the writer was to insult him and to turn him into 
ridicule. The Prince requested permission to read the letter, 
and having perused it, he fully coincided in the opinion of the 
Major, that no other motive could have actuated the writer 
than to offer him the greatest affront. 

The Major’s anger arose: ‘‘ Blitz und Hille!” he exclaimed, 
‘¢if I could discover the writer, he should give me immediate 
satisfaction.” 

‘‘T admire your spirit,” said the Prince. 
to talk of your grotesque figure !”’ 

‘¢ And then to turn your stately, erect, and perpendicular 
form into ridicule,” said Mr. Fox. 

‘¢ And to talk of your gesticulations,”’ said Captain Morris. 

‘¢‘ Sapperment !”” exclaimed the Major, ‘‘ but the writer 
shall be discovered.”’ 

‘‘Have you not the slightest knowledge of the hand 
writing ?’”’ asked the Prince. ‘‘ The characters are, I think, 
somewhat familiar to me. Allow me to peruse the letter 
again.” The letter was harded to the Prince. ‘ I am certain 
I am not mistaken,” he said; ‘‘ this is the handwriting of that 
mischievous fellow, Sheridan.”’ 

‘¢ Sheridan !” exclaimed the Major. 
not be.” 

‘¢ Hand the letter to Fox,’ said the Prince; “ he knows 
Sheridan’s handwriting well.”’ 

‘‘ This is undoubtedly the handwriting of Sheridan,”’ said 
Fox, looking at the letter. 

‘‘Then he shall give me immediate satisfaction,” said the 
Major, rising from the table, and addressing himself to Cap- 
tain Morris, requested him to be the bearer of his message to 
Mr. Sheridan. Having written the note, in which a full and 
public apology was demanded, or a place of meeting ap- 
pointed, Captain Morris was despatched with it, and in the 
meantime he (the Major) would retire to his lodgings to await 
the answer from Mr. Sheridan. The Prince now pretended to 


‘¢ How insulting 


** Impossible—it can- 





interfere, expressing his readiness to be a mediator between 
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the parties; but at the same time he contrived every now and 
then to increase the flame of the Major’s resentment by some 
artful insinuations as to the grossness of the affront, and 
complimenting him on the spirited manner in which he had 
behaved on the occasion. The Major was determined not to 
be appeased ; and he left the room muttering, ‘¢D—n the 
impudent fellow! Grotesque figure !—perpendicular form !— 
gesticulations !”’ 

The Major had no sooner retired, than the whole party 
burst into a loud laugh ; the Prince had brought him to the 
very point he wished, and in about an hour Captain Morris 
arrived with Sheridan, who entered immediately into the 
spirit of the adventure. It was then agreed that Sheridan 
should accept the challenge, appointing the following morning 
at daybreak in Battersea Fields, and that Mr. Fox should be 
the bearer of the answer of Mr. Sheridan to the offended 
Major—Mr. Sheridan undertaking, on his part, to provide the 
necessary surgical assistance. 

On the following morning the parties were punctual at the 
spot—the Major accompanied by Captain Morris, Mr. Sheri- 
dan by Mr. Fox, the Prince of Wales, disguised as a surgeon, 
being seated in the carriage which conveyed the latter gentle- 
man. ‘The customary preliminaries being arranged, the par- 
ties took their station ; the signal to fire was given—no effect 
took place. ‘The seconds loaded the pistols a second time; 
the parties fired again—still no effect was produced. 

‘¢D—n the fellow,” said the Major to his second, ‘I can’t 
hit him.” 

‘‘The third fire. generally takes effect,” said Captain Morris, 
who with the utmost difficulty could keep his risible faculties 
in order, whilst the Prince in the carriage was almost con- 
vulsed with laughter at the grotesque motions of the Major. 

The signal to fire was given the third time; the effect was 
decisive—Mr. Sheridan fell, as if dead, on his back. 

*‘ Killed by !’’ said Captain Morris; “let us fly 
instantly ;’ and without giving the Major time to collect 
himself, he hurried him to the carriage, which immediately 
drove away towards town. The Prince descended from the 
carriage almost faint with laughter, and joined Sheridan and 
Fox, the former of whom, as soon as the Major’s carriage was 
out of sight, had risen from his prostrate station, unscathed 
as when he entered the field; for, to complete the farce, it 
had been previously arranged that no ball should be put into 
the pistols, and that Sheridan was to fall on the third fire, 
The Prince with his two associates drove off immediately to 
town, and a message was sent to Major Hanger, desiring his 
immediate attendance at Carlton House. The Major obeyed 
the summons, and he entered the apartment of the Prince 
with a most dolorous countenance. ‘‘ Bad business this,” 
said the Prince—‘ a very bad business, Hanger; but I have 
the satisfaction to tell you that Sheridan is not materially 
hurt, and if you will dine with me this day, I will invite a 
gentleman who will give you an exact account of the state in 
which your late antagonist lies. Remain here till dinner 
time, and all may yet be well.”’ 

The Prince, not wishing that the Major should have the 
painful impression on his mind that he had been the instru- 
ment of the death of a fellow-creature, and one of the most 
convivial of their companions, had imparted to the Major the 
consolatory information that his antagonist was not seriously 
injured, and the Major looked forward to the hour of dinner 
with some anxiety, when he was to receive further information 
on the subject. The hour came—the party were assembled 
in the dining room. ‘‘ Now, Hanger,” said the Prince, ‘I'll 
introduce a gentleman to you who shall give you all the 
information you can wish.” The door opened, and Sheridan 
entered. The Major started back with wonder: ‘“* How— 
how—how is this ?”’ he stammered ; “I thought I had killed 

ou?” ‘Not quite, my good fellow,’ said Sheridan, offer- 

ing the Major his hand; ‘I am not yet quite good. enough to 

go to the world above—and as to that below, I am not yet 
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fully qualified for it; therefore, I considered it better to defer 
my departure from this to a future period ; and now I doubt 
not that his Royal Highness will give you an explicit ex- 
planation of the whole business. But I died well, did I not, 
Hanger ?” 

The Prince now declared that the whole plot was concocted 
by himself, and hoped that when the Major next fought such 
a duel, he might be in a coach to view it. Conviviality 
reigned througheut the remainder of the evening; the song 
and glass went round, the Prince singing the parody on 
‘‘There’s a difference between a beggar and a queen,” which 
was composed by Captain Morris, and which is to be found 
in the twenty-fourth edition of ‘‘ Songs, Political and Con- 
wivial,”’ by that first of lyric poets. 

At the time when the Prince had broken off with Mrs. 
Robinson, a lady appeared in the hemisphere of fashion, 
whose beauty was the theme of general admiration, and whose 
mental endowments were little inferior, if any, to those of the 
ill-fated ‘‘ Perdita.”” That a meteor of this kind should be 
blazing in the world, and the Prince of Wales not desire to 
behold it, could not be expected by those who were in the 
least aware of his propensities. Of the early life of this lady 
it becomes us not to speak; it is only when she appears as 
one of the characters in the scenes of the eventful drama which 
we are portraying, that she becomes an object of our notice. 
At the period, however, when her beauty became the theme 
of general conversation, she was living secretly under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Fox, although, to all outward appearance, her 
conduct was regulated by the strictest rules of propriety and 
decorum. She was received into the first circles, caressed 
by all the libertines of rank and fashion, although the doors 
of the royal drawing-room were closed against her on account 
of some little stain which was supposed to attach to her cha- 
racter, and which she could not wipe off to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the rigidly virtuous and illustrious female who then 
presided over the British court. Moving, therefore, in a sphere 
different to that of the Prince, he had no opportunity of ob- 
taining a view of her in public, and therefore applied to one of 
his immediate and confidential associates to effect an inter- 
view ; this associate was no other person than Mr. Fox himself. 
It was rather a startling commission for him, but at this 
period Mr. Fox so completely compromised his honour as to 
become the most active pander to the passions of the Prince, 
and Mrs. Armstead was one evening introduced by him to the 
Prince at Windsor. 

Mra. Armstead now became the companion of the Prince, 
and Mr. Fox consoled himself for the temporary loss of her 
edifying society by the benefit which her influence over the 
Prince obtained for his party, personally and politically. Ip 
a short time, however, Mrs. Armstead shared the fate of her 
exiled predecessor, when Mr. Fox kindly accepted of her 
again ; and we shall in the sequel find, when the question of 
the Regency came to be discussed, that he was travelling on 
the Continent with her, pointing out to her the beauties of 
southern France and Italy. | 

It was about this period that George III. again evinced 
some symptoms of that aberration of mind to which he was 
habitually subject, and which threw such a heavy cloud over 
the latter part of his life. The political contentions which at 
this time agitated the nation, the profligate life of the Prince 
of Wales, and his apparent subserviency to all the views of. 
the opposition, tended to destroy the equanimity of the King’s 
mind, and he fell a prey to habitual dejection ; becoming silent, 
thoughtful, and uncommunicative, instead of evincing his 
customary equality of temper, suavity of manners, and cheer- 
fulness of disposition. The Prince repeatedly offended his 
father by the bold and unqualified manner in which he spoke 
of his ministers, deprecating their measures and ridiculing 
their talents. Thus, in the year 1781, which was a most in- 


auspicious period for the British arms, and the nation getting 
tired of a long and inglorious struggle, vainly persevered to 





















































destroy those rational principles of freedom in our brethren 
across the Atlantic which we are so jealous to preserve and 
ready to defend at home—at this time many were the ex- 
pedients proposed to bring about an accommodation; but the 
majority were more likely to perplex than to extricate our 
government. The Prince of Wales, however, undertook to 
propose a remedy which would not cost much, would effec- 
tually put a stop to the war, and give general satisfaction. 
d The King demanded of him to state the nature of his project. 
The Prince, with great gravity, said that three half-crowns 
would buy three halters, and that one of these should be sent 
to Lord North, then Prime Minister, and one each to his 
chief supporters in the administration. The King was at first 
surprised at his boldness, but immediately afterwards he 
ordered this young counsellor to retire to his apartments, and 
not to approach his sovereign until he had made a proper 
apology. History is silent as to the apology being made, but 
Lord North’s administration was dismissed in a few months 
without receiving the halter; and peace, with its concomitant 
blessings, was soon restored to Europe. 

The Prince was now so entangled in the chains of dissipa- 
tion and of libertinism, that he could not shake them off. 
As his appetite increased, fresh objects were always at hand 
to satisfy it; and, to the shame of his associates be it re- 
corded, that they were not always very nice in regard to the 
objects whom they selected. Of the truth of this, a more 
striking proof cannot be given than the connexion which he 
formed, about this time, with Mrs. Billington, the celebrated 
singer. . The exterior of this woman had something to recom- 
mend her to the attention of the royal libertine, but her 
manners soon disgusted him, and he declared at last that the 
only satisfaction he enjoyed in her society, was when he shut 
his eyes and opened his ears. 

We shall briefly state another amour which followed that of 
Mrs. Billington, and that was with Mrs. Crouch, also an 
actress, who was then in the zenith of her beauty. On this 
lady the Prince expended considerable sums—in one instance 
to the amount of £10,000, independently of a profusion of 
jewels and trinkets, which were purchased at Gray’s, to the 
amount of £5,000, and which, when in a short time after- 
wards, a schedule of his debts was laid before his royal parent, 
excited so strongly his disapprobation and resentment, that: 
the King refused to interfere in the liquidation of his debts. 
After having squandered immense sums of money, and ex- 
posed himself to the ridicule of his associates, he found that 
he had selected an individual who, although her person and 
form were beauteous, was so addicted to intoxication that her 
breath became disgustingly tainted, which gave rise to the 
well-known simile of George Hanger, comparing her throat to 
a smoky chimney—foul and stinking. In addition to the sum 
above-mentioned, he settled upon her £1,200 a-year; but 
when the debts of the Prince were arranged previous to his 
marriage, Mrs. Crouch’s annuity was not recognised. 

That the Prince of Wales should have been an encourager of 
pugilistic sports may, perhaps, have been expected of him ; 
but that he should have personally attended the combats, and, 
in some instances, been the fomenter of them, must have 
naturally depreciated him in the estimation of the virtuous 
and the good. He was stigmatised, not in terms, but by im- 
plication, as brutal and sanguinary in having sanctioned by 
his presence some of these brutal exhibitions ; but still there 
were some who extenuated that conduct by viewing in it a 
desire in a British prince to promote the martial spirit and 
military habits of his future subjects, and in whose skill, 
bravery, and invincible resolution, he was to look for the 
security of his crown. 

At the time when the Prince of Wales became a sportsman, 
the practice of keeping race-horses was encouraged and coun- 
tenanced by some of the first and best characters in the country. 
On attaining his majority, he turned his attention to the col- 
lection of a stud of running-horses; and as he pursued his 
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object with ardour, he soon found himself master of a stud 
not at all inferior to the best in the kingdom. His horses 
were to be seen at all the celebrated race-courses, and he 
often condescended to honour Newwarket, and other places 
of sporting resort, with his presence. 

In the mean time the clamour against the Prince of Wales 
on account of the ruinous expenses incurred in the mainte- 
nance of his racing stud was loud and incessant; and in order 
to palliate those proceedings, his partisans very injudiciously 
beheld, in the attachment of George III. to the pleasures of 
the chase, the same good reasons for imputing to his Mujesty 
an equal degree of censure, not considering that a very wide 
difference exists between the two pursuits. The chase is an 
exercise highly salubrious and manly, and it is totally distinct 
in its best features and characteristics from the pleasures of 
the turf. The former encourages not the ruinous spirit of 
gambling; and, although a person may be a member of a 
field of hunters, he may be still as select in his companions, 
as if he were following a brace of greyhounds with his im- 
mediate friends on his own estate. It is the suspicious and 
questionable characters with whom, as a patron of the turf, 
an individual is obliged to associate, which tends to throw an 
imputation upon him, however high and unsullied his honour 
and integrity may be in the general relations of life. 

Surrounded as the Prince of Wales was at this time by 
gamblers of every rank and degree, his losses became im- 
mense, his embarrassments alarming and disgraceful, His 
nights which were not otherwise employed, were spent at the 
faro-table, whither he was often taken in a state of almost 
helpless intoxication. 

At this time there lived a Jew in Crutched Friars who had 
amassed a splendid fortune by his usurious advances to the 
extravagant libertines of the age. The exigencies of the 
Prince became oppressive to him, and every expedient was 
adopted to obtain the necessary supplies for the extravagances 
of the day, however great the sacrifice might be. The channels 
from which the supplies had been hitherto obtained were com- 
pletely exhausted, and not a farthing could be raised on the 
responsibility of any of the immediate associates of the 
Prince. The whole of the party were actually in a state of the 
deepest poverty ; and Major Hanger, in the history of his life, 
mentions a circumstance in which he, Sheridan, Fox, an il/us- 
trious individual, and a Mr. Berkeley, repaired to a celebrated 
tavern, then known by the name of the Staffordshire Arma, 
where, after carousing with some dashing Cyprians who were 
sent for on the occasion, the combined resources of the whole 
of the party could not defray the expenses of the evening. 
On this occasion, Sheridan got so intoxicated that he was put 
to bed, and, on awakening in the morning, he found himself 
in the character of a hostage for the expenses of the previous 
night’s debauch. 

From such circumstances some'idea may be formed of the 
depressed state of the finances of the whole party—their in- 
dividual credit was far below par, and their chief and only 
expectation rested on the responsibility of the Prince, who 
had some sort of security to give, although perhaps at a very 
distant date. 

In regard tc the Prince of Wales individually, an immediate 
supply was indispensably necessary; and Sheridan under- 
took to set on foot a negotiation with Moses Aaron, of 
Crutched Friars, who, on hearing that no less a personage 
than the heir-apparent to the crown was to be the security 
for the advance, consented to supply whatever was required, 
but on such terms as could not fail to draw ruin after them. 

Accordingly to the arrangement made with Sheridan, Aaron 
was introduced to Carlton House; and the following scene, 
which took place between those two personages in the ante- 
chamber of the Prince, previously to their introduction inte 
his presence, will throw some light upon the characters of 
the Prince’s associates, as they were then current in the 
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‘Ah! my old friend Aaron,” said Sheridan, as he entered 
bhe room, ‘** how do you do ?” 

‘¢ J should be better, Mr. Sheridan,” said Aaron, “ if every 
man had his due.” 

‘Then, Moses,” said Sheridan, “‘ many a man would have 
a halter.” 

‘‘ Tt may be so, Mr. Sheridan,” said Moses ; ‘ you, I know, 
are a most conscientious man, and I dare say you speak as 
you feel.” ; 

‘* Well hit, Moses,” said Sheridan ; but, hark ye—did you 
get that little bill done for me ?”’ 

‘¢ It was not to be done, indeed, Mr. Sheridan,” said Moses. 

‘‘No!” exclaimed Sheridan; ‘“‘ why I thought when my 
friend Fox had endorsed it, that it was as good as cash.” 

‘No, Mr. Sheridan,” said Moses, ‘it would not do.” 

‘¢ Money must be devilish scarce, then,” said Sheridan. 

‘¢ Or,” said Moses, “there must be something the matter 
with the credit of the parties.” 

‘‘The times—the times,” said Sheridan, *‘ are very sus- 
picious ; but you can perhaps effect it forme by way of 
annuity ?” ; 

‘‘ But then, your life, Mr. Sheridan, must be insured,”’ said 
Moses; ‘ and how should I stand then if you were to have 
your due, according to your own statement—and then the 
interest, what security have you to offer ?”’ 

‘¢ My honour, Moses,’’ answered Sheridan. 

«‘ That won’t do, either,’ said Moses, ‘it is quite thread- 
bare—it won’t pay for turning.” 

‘‘ But if the Prince joins in the security,” said Sheridan, 
** how then ?” 

‘That will alter the case,” said Moses. 

Then,” said Sheridan, ‘let us go into the Prince.” 

‘From the introduction of this Jew to his Royal Highness 
may be dated a great portion of the serious embarrassments in 
which in a short time he was involved. A source was opened 
to him in which an immediate supply could at any time be ob- 
tained; although, if he had not been hurried away by the im- 
petuosity of his passions, which left him not a moment for 
serious reflection, and by the pernicious counsels of his needy 


- associates, he must have seen that every step which he took 


involved him deeper in ruin and disgrace. In one instance 
this Jew raised him £10,000 on a post-obit bond, to be paid 
on the decease of his father. For this bond he received in 
reality but £7,500, the remaining sum being made up in 
various articles, the most useful of which were, perhaps, two 
hogsheads of French playing cards, and three puncheons of ex- 
cellent French cognac’ brandy manufactured at a distillery in 
Whitechapel ; a diamond cross and rosary —the said diamonds 
also manufactured in Houndsditch ; and two hundred tea-urns, 
some of which partook of the porosity of the filtering-stone, 
and which were immediately disposed of to another Jew at a 
quarter of the price which the conscientious Israelite had 
charged the Prince. In about three months after the above 
transaction, the Prince required a further supply of money, 
and these same tea-urns found their way back again into his 
possession, and were disposed of at the same cost and sacrifice. 

The above is but one of the many ruinous transactions with 
which we are acquainted, which at this time marked the 
thoughtless career of the Prince of Wales. if some hoary, 
venerable friend of his parents expostulated with him on the 
inevitable consequences of such conduct, the effect was tran- 
sitory—amendment was promised, but the promise was never 
kept. 

From this lamentable period of the life of the Prince, we 
turn to one of the most important events of it—his connexion 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

This lady was a widow of great accomplishments and 
beauty, and was some years older than the Prince. She was, 
unquestionably, a most beautiful woman, but perhaps too 
mush inclined to fulness of figure; and yet it may be said 
that she was indebted to that prominence of habit for a great 
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portion of her personal loveliness and attraction. She was 
allied, on her father’s side, to Sir Edward Smythe, of Acton 
Burnel in the county of Salop, and distantly related to -the 
noble family of Sefton in Ireland. The family of Smythe was 
of ancient origin in the county, and possessed all the pride 
common to those who can look far back to an illustrious and 
honourable ancestry. There cannot be any reason to suppose 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert was insensible to the distinctions of her 
family ; and her education having been completed in France, 
this principle was not likely to lose its influence. 

Her first marriage was into one of the most wealthy families 
of the Roman Catholic religion in the kingdom ; and having 
been once the mistress of Lulworth Castle, belonging to the 
Weld family, was a circumstance of no small dignity to private 
life. Her second marriage with Mr. Fitzherbert, of Swin- 
nerton in Staffordshire, continued her in that state of habitual 
importance which would effectually preserve her from being 
tempted into any degradation of her character. The dowers 
and legacies of her different marriages qualified her to com- 
mand all the elegancies of fashionable life; and therefore it 
became the public opinion that the relation in which she 
stood with the Prince of Wales could only be justified by the 
solemnity of some engagement, or the sanction of some cere- 
mony, whatever the nature of that ceremony may have been. 

The first time that the Prince of Wales saw Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was in Lady Sefton’s stall at the opera; and the 
novelty of her face, more than the brilliancy of her charms, 
had the usual effect of enamouring him. When he first 
declared himself her admirer, she gave him not the slightest 
hope of success, but turned away from his protestations, and 
in order to avoid his importunities, quitted the kingdom, and 
took up her residence at Plombiers, in Lorraine, in France. 

The residence of Mrs. Fitzherbert at Plombiers was not of 
long duration. On her return to England, she found the 
passion of her royal lover still burning with its former ardour,’ 
and such means were soon after employed as to make the lady 
‘no longer consider it a disgrace to acknowledge herself the 
object of it. The exterior of this connexion was evident to all 
the world, but the reality of it remained an enigma which it 
was considered almost in vain to look to futurity to expound. 
That it was confirmed by any form of matrimony, was contra- 
dicted in the most authoritative manner by Mr. Fox in his 
place in the House of Commons; but we shall be able to 
show that this denial of Mr. Fox was an act of the most 
urgent expediency ; the very continuance of the government 
depended upon it—for had it been admitted, the Prince of 
Wales, according to the act of William III., could not have 
taken upon himself the Regency of the country; for the 
people, on account of his having married a Catholic, were 
absolved from their allegiance ; independently of which, that 
the heir-apparent or any other prince of the blood should be 
privately married, was an event particularly guarded against 
by a celebrated act of Parliament, passed soon after the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III., commonly called the 
Royal Marriage Act, and which was enacted in consequence 
of the marriage of the Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, 
and the Duke of Gloucester with the Countess Waldegrave. 

But this was by no means the only circumstance in this 
delicate affair which made the greatest impression on the 
public mind, for the most serious sensation was excited when 
it was known that Mrs. Fitzherbert had been educated in the 
principles of the Roman Catholic religion. It was said, indeed, 
that she might have retracted those principles ; but was that 
retraction, it was rejoined, even supposing it had been made, 
worthy to be believed? A close and secret investigation took 
place as to the character and principles of those who were her 
immediate associates, and they were all found to be mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic community, and some of them 
actually belonging to the order of Jesuits. Was this person, 
then, it was asked, a proper associate for the heir-apparent 





to a Protestant throne ? (To be continued.) 
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( Continued.) 


The uncompromising hatred which in the year 1780 had 
burst with such memorable and destructive zeal against the 
Catholics now took fresh alarm, and on the rumour of a mar- 
riage between the heir-apparent and a Catholic lady probably 
would have flamed out into fresh excesses, equally pernicious 
and dangerous, had the spirit of the times been the same. But 
the dreadful riots of 1780, in which Lord George Gordon bore 
s0 conspicuous a part, and which were then fresh in everyone's 
recollection, were too recent for the populace to be propelled 
by a similar cause to similar acts of violence. His Lordship 
had also lost much of his popularity by certain eccentricities 
in his behaviour, though he had not then embraced the Mosaic 
ritual, which nearly altogether alienated the attachment of his 
former adherents. But notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which this once popular and formidable leader laboured, 
it is certain that the notice which he took of the connexion 
between the Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert caused that 
affair to be more particularly discussed than it would otherwise 
have been. 

In the meantime there were not wanting many who believed 
that the marriage ceremony had been actually solemnized, and 
in the midst of this painful vacillation of the public opinion 
appeared the celebrated pamphlet of Horne Tooke, in which 
he not only declared that the marriage did actually take place, 
but that he was acquainted with the name of the priest who 
performed the ceremony. He also attempted to prove that if 
Mrs. Fitzherbert were absolutely married to the Prince of 
Wales, she became ipso facto Princess of Wales, by which style 
Horne Tooke addresses her throughout the whole of the 
pamphlet. 

This work, coming from a man of no slight vigour and 
subtlety of mind, caused a sensation in the country which 
cannot be described, and every expedient was resorted to which 
could check the circulation of such alarming intelligence. In 
regard to the marriage of the Prince of Wales with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, on the ground of her being a subject, it was con- 
tended that it was not fraught with any danger to the country, 
from the well-known facts of the different marriages which had 
taken place between the sovereign of the realm and a subject, and 
that such marriages never had been interrupted down to the 
very accession of the present family on the throne. Three out 
of six sovereigns of the house of Stuart, and three out of five 
sovereigns of the house of Tudor were the issue of such 
matches ; by which it appears that the majority, for the course 
of two hundred and thirty years—namely, six out of the eleven 
sovereigns immediately preceding the house of Hanover— 
were the issue of the sovereign with the subject. 

It was not, however, to the marriage of the Prince with a 
subject that the people appeared particularly to bend their at- 
tention, as the legislature had already provided for the nullity 
of such a union; but it was to the religion of one of the 
parties that they looked, and in this point of view it was con- 
sidered an event of the greatest importance, beyond anything 
of the kind since the Revolution. It was the subject of dis- 
cussion in all the courts of Europe, and in this country excited 
a sensation unparalleled in the extreme. 

Amongst the immediate friends of the Prince, however, there 
- were many who regarded his connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert 
as an event rather to be rejoiced at than regretted, for however 
irregular it might have been in its nature, it had still a ten- 
dency to withdraw him from the disgraces, and preserve him 
from the consequences of vulgar debauchery. Previously to 
the attachment of the Prince of Wales to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
the passions, it was we!! known, treated him with as little 





reserve as the meanest of their votaries; and, under their in- 

fluence, he was continually seen in those pavilions of pleasure 

Where honour is not known and female virtue for ever banished. 
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It was, therefore, very fortunate for himself, and of course 
beneficial to the nation, if he could become stationary some 
where, and in particular with a person whose situation in life 
entitled her to every attention which the laws of his countr 
would allow him to bestow. The Duchess of Devonshire, the 
Duchess of Bedford, and others of equal dignity, received Mrs. 
Fitzherbert not only with cordial kindness, but with forma! 
honours. This gave a sanction to the opinion that the Prince 
had bound himself in as irrevocable a manner to the lady as 
the operation of forms could effect. But when, in a parlia- 
mentary debate relative to the payment of the Prince's debts, 
the nature of this connexion was demanded, Mr. Fox repeated 
his declaration that no marriage had taken place, and every 
one was satisfied with that declaration until Mr. Sheridan 
rose to reprobate the inquiry, and to give an eulogium of th: 
lady which by no means harmonised with the information 
that had preceded it. 

The contradiction of these two political friends and confi- 
dential adherents of the Prince were not easy to be recon- 
ciled. Mr. Fox had declared that a lady living with the 
Prince, to all exterior appearance, in the habits of matrimonia! 
connexion, had not the sanction of any canonical forms to 
support her; whilst, on the other hand, Mr. Sheridan reversed 
the picture, by representing her as a paragon of chastity, the 
possessor of every virtue, and the ornament of her sex, wh 
was injured by the suspicions introduced into Parliament, an. 
which had no foundation whatever but in the subservient 
fancies of ministerial adherents. Here, then, new difficulties 
arose respecting this once memorable but unfortunate wom, 
for she was now involved in the political arrangements ani 
the views of the party, and was therefore to be supported |» 
it; but, on the other hand, she was the object at which th. 
ministerial party directed their most envenomed shafts. 

In a letter addressed to Mrs. Fitzherbert at this time as 
the Princess of Wales, of which Dr. Withers was the author, 
appeared the following energetic passage : 

‘¢ When the once celebrated leader of the opposition pre- 
sumed to sacrifice your Royal Highness to the interested 
views of the party, I was transported with indignation, 
because, from a situation the most honourable in the 
kingdom, it reduced you to a state of infamy and contempt. 
It proclaimed, in the face of day, and to the astonishment of 
the world, that a woman of birth, beauty, and independence, 
was the strumpet of the Prince of Wales, and, under this hea, 
I have no scale to measure your demerits. A poor discun- 
solate female whom a villain has seduced, or the want of 
bread has driven to public prostitution, is an angel of 
innocence in contrast with Mrs. Fitzherbert.”’ 

Mr. Fox, however, would not retract his assertion, nor 
would he give back the paper on which it was founded, to any 
solicitation. We shall be able, shortly, to show the sophis- 
tical grounds on which his disavowal of the marriage was 
founded ; and it does not speak much for the acuteness nor 
the penetration of the ministerial party, that they did not sce 
through the nice distinction on which the disavowal wus 
made. 

It has been very inconsiderately and most erroneously 
stated, by the panegyrists of the Prince of Wales, that in 
none of his amours he ever wounded the feelings of a father 
and a husband, but that he always selected those objects 
whose virtue already stood on very suspicious grounds. It 
would, beyond all question, redound considerably to the cha- 
racter of the Prince, and divest it of a great portion of that 
black atrocity with which it is at present accompanied, if 
these panegyrists had drawn their information from the foun- 
tain of truth, and not, by a wilful perversion of acknowledged 
facts, laid themselves under the imputation of being the dis- 
seminators of a statement of which falsehood is its chief con- 
stituent feature. To those to whom it has been permitted 
even partially to lift the veil which has been industriously 
thrown over the early excesses of the Prince of Wales, uume- 
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rous are the instances which present themselves of the most 
heartless attempts of the Prince at the seduction of female in- 
nocence, some of which were too successful, and others were 
only frustrated by the removal of the intended victims from 
the influence of his contaminating society. In defiance, how- 
ever, of these panegyrists, who, by their indiscreet eulogiums, 
have only thrown an additional odium on the character of him 
whose virtues they profess to admire,. by challenging a scru- 
tiny which it is very unable to bear, we could lead them to a 
very beautiful mansion, still standing on the northern side of 
Kew Green, which, before the rude and heartless spoiler 
broke into its sanctuary, was the abode of as perfect happiness 
as this sublunary scene can afford. We could show them two 
doting and affectionate parents, watching over the rising 
beauty of their only child. We could show them how they 
trembled if even a breath of air passed over her which might 
sully the purity of her maiden innocence, or inflict a spot on 
the angel whiteness of her bosom. We could show them how 
that same lovely object, before the treacherous serpent pol- 
luted the chalice of her innocence, looked upon the world and 
found the world-——a world of bliss to her; her wishes never 
straying beyond the precincts of the paternal mansion, beloved 
by and loving only those who gave her birth, her sleep the 
sleep of innocence, her gaiety the happiness of conscious 
virtue. We could show them all this—and we could after- 
wards lead them to where those same parents are silting in 
their now childless mansion, disconsolate and broken-hearted, 
the world a sickening desert to them. We could lead them to 
the tomb of their once idolized, now mouldering child, whose 
spirit was too pure to endure its weight of shame, or to sup- 
port the scorn and contumel, of the world. 

To the indelible reproach of the female character be it said, 
that in the ruin of this lovely girl a woman was the principal 
sgent; and when we mention the name of Lady Lade, we 
have given the synonyma for all that was vile and despicable 
in woman. ‘This notorious female first saw the light in 

ukner’s-lane, St. Giles’, from which she emerged, on ac- 

ount of the fineness of her person, to become the mistress of 
John Rann, who forfeited his life on the scaffold at Tyburn ; 
and, afier passing through several gradations, she was taken 
under the protection of the Duke of York. We therefore now 
behold her in her own box at the opera, splendidly arrayed, 
her whole ambition gratified in viewing lords, dukes, and the 
princes of the blood at her side, paying that homage which 
only superior virtue and attractive manners ought to exact. 
But it was in the Windsor hunt that this lady first attracted 
the notice of the Prince of Wales. She was then the wife of 
Sir John Lade, and to be well up with the hounds—to be in 
at the death—to drive a phaeton four-in-hand—to evince a 
perfect knowledge of all the technical phrases of coachman- 
ship, not an individual of the whole hunt could compete wiih 
Lady Lade; nor was she excelled by even Sir John himself, 
who was the tutor of the Prince of Wales in the art of driving, 
and from whom he received a pension, for his services, of 
£100 per annum. 

It was in the company of this woman, that the Prince of 
Wales, one day returning from the chase, met the beautiful 
Elizabeth Harrington walking on the Richmond-road, in the 
company of her parents. No sooner had he laid eyes on 
the beautiful girl than she was immediately marked out as 
@ new victim, and Lady Lade undertook to effect the intro- 
duction. It was under the pretence of sudden indisposition, 
that this female pander broke into the sanctuary of domestic 
happiness; and with so much difficulty was the task accom- 
panied which she had to accomplish, that she at one time re- 
hinguished it, despairing of success. And here the dark traits 
of this heartrending transaction begin to develop themselves. 
In all his preceding intrigues, we behold him acting under his 
genuine and royal character as the Prince of Wales. There 
had been hitherto no concealment, no disguise; no fallacious 
hope of a permanent seitlement in life, sanctioned by the laws, 
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had been fraudulently held out. Hitherto he said with the 


great poet : 
“In my bright radiance and collateral light — 
Must you be comforted—not in my sphere.” 


On all former occasions he wooed as the Prince of Wales— 
and as such he conquered. But in the present case, the an- 
nouncement of a suitor in the person of the Prince of Wales 
would have been received with every mark of indignation and 
alarm. Every protestation of his unalterable love which he 
might have made in that quarter, would have betrayed the 
lurking motive; and to some desert of the universe, un- 
trodden by mortal foot, would the fond parents have removed 
their yet unsullied child, rather than have exposed her to the 
unequal contest which she would have to wage. As the Prince 
of Wales, Mr. Harrington would not admit him as the com- 
panion of his daughter ; as, independently of his exalted rank, 
which precluded all idea of a matrimonial connexion, his liber- 
tine excesses and his debaucheries were now the theme of 
general conversation in the fashionable coteries, and excited 
the deep regret of the more moral and virtuous part of the 
community. There was scarcely a newspaper published at 
this period which did not contain an account of some libertine 
act of an illustrious individual, or of losses sustained by him 
at the gaming-table; and it is a fact for which there is the 
most undisputed authority, that in one week his name appears 
for three consecutive nights in the book of the night charges 
of St. Martin’s watchhouse, for riotous and disorderly conduct. 
His appearance in that character was always a source of great 
emolument to the guardians of the night, as they always made 
him pay a high price, not only for his own liberation, but also 
for that of his associates, who, on these occasions, were gene- 
rally not only sans soucie, but also sans sous. 

Weakness is inseparable from human nature, and one 
of the foibles of Mrs. Harrington was an attachment to 
aristocratical society. The honour of a visit from a lady of 
title, although purely accidental, was an event not to be super- 
ficially passed over in the calendar of her life ; and this lady of 
title lauded her daughter to the skies as a paragon of beauty. 
And where is the fond doting mother’s heart that will not 
prompt her to throw her arms round the neck of the indi- 
vidual who lavishes her praises on an only, idolized child ? 
The carriage of Lady Lade, drawn by four beautiful bay 
horses, and driven by herself, was now frequently to be seen 
standing at the door of Mrs. Harrington’s house. 

Step by step did she worm herself into the good opinion of 
this once happy family ; but the eventful hour came at last, 
and the fragile vessel, freighted with all their earthly hopes, 
was wrecked for ever. The Harringtons were invited by her 
ladyship to partake of a friendly dinner, and to accompany 
her afterwards to the opera. The invitation was accepted ; 
the dinner party was very select, there being only one gentlz- 
man visitor; but a more finished gentleman—one of more 
captivating ‘manners and address—never graced a table. His 
attentions to Mrs. Harrington were of the most marked and 
affable nature ; his attentions to her beautiful daughter, dis- 
tant and reserved. The vanity of the mother was flattered— 
suspicion was laid asleep; and whilst she was sipping the 
palatable poison of adulation, Lady Lade was insidiously in- 
stilling into the ears of her unsuspecting victim the most 
exuberant praises of the personal graces and the manly virtues 
with which the Honourablz Mr. Elliott, her visitor, was endowed. 

To follow this amour through all its details would be to de- 
scribe, on the one hand, all the arts and blandishments which 
the most confirmed libertine could employ to effect the con- 
quest of female virtue ; and, on the other, the helpless con- 
test, the unavailing efforts, the last despairing struggle of the 
writhing victim ; it would be to depicture, on the one hand, the 
heartrending scene of the afflicted parents as they followed 
their beloved but dishonoured child to the grave ; and, on the 
other, the heartless gaiety and the reckless indifference with 





which the seducer looked upon the wreck that he had made. 
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And whilst these scenes were passing, the country was 
agitated to its remotest corner by the firm belief that the 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had actually been consummated; and if one circumstance 
more than another tended to confirm that belief, it was the 
unreserved manner in which Mrs. Fitzherbert was received 
into the highest circles, and the blaze of splendour which sur- 
rounded her, not only when she appeared in public, but in 
the style in which she received her visitors. The veracity 
of Mr. Fox in regard to the disavowal of the marriage was ex- 
posed to the severest scrutiny, and the following passage in 
Horne Tooke’s pamphlet only tended to excite still greater 
alarm in the minds of the English people. 

In his ‘‘ Letter to a Friend,” he says: ‘* You agree with 
me that it is not from the debates in either House of Pariia- 
ment that the public will receive any solid or useful informa- 
tion on a point of so much importance to the nation, to the 
sovereign on the throne, to his royal successor, and to the 
most amiable and justly-valued female character whom I con- 
clude to be in all respects—both legally, really, worthily, and 
' happily for this country—Her Rovan Hicuness THE Princess 
or Wares. After the conversation that has been held in the 
House of Commons, and published in the newspapers, to- 
gether with the discourse which has circulated universally 
through the nation, it would be-a most ridiculous affectation to 
hesitate, in so many words, to declare that it is reported, 
and by me on solid grounds believed, that his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales is married to the late Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
now his lawful wife.” 

Horne Tooke, in his pamphlet, unequivocally states that 
he knows the priest who officiated at the marriage; it is, 
therefore, not a little strange that he should be ignorant of 
the presence of some other individuals who graced the nuptial 
day with their presence ; and, still further, that he should take 
upon himself the defence of one of them who, with the excep- 
tion of the bride and the illustrious bridegroom, was the most 
conspicuous character of the party. Could he have been 
ignorant that Mr. Fox was himself present at the marriage, 
and that it actually took place in the very house occupied 
by that person in Grafton-street? If he knew that the Abbé 
Sechamp was the priest who performed the ceremony, why 
not openly avow it? Why pretend a knowledge of the fact, 
and yet, from some unaccountable reasons, refuse to make it 
public, and, what was still worse, so to throw over it the 
cloak of mystery as if he himself were the only depository 
of the secret 2? Was Tooke ignorant that Sheridan and Burke 
were both present at the marriage, and also Mr. Errington 
and Mr. Throgmorton, the immediate relations of the bride ; 
and that Mr. Fox, the same individual who in his place in 
the House of Commons disavowed the marfiage, was the 
very person who handed the bride into the carriage when 
the happy pair set out for Richmond to spend the honey- 
moon ? 

It was behind the shield, that the marriage was valid by 
the rites of the church but not by the law, that Fox so artfully 
defended himself, as we shall have o¢casion hereafter to show, 
when the question of the Prince’s debts was agitated in the 
House of Commons, and whether the Prince of Wales was 
not actually disqualified from assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, in the character of Regent, on account of his marriage 
with a Catholic. Mr. Fox had the truth on his side when he 
declared that the Prince was not married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
for in the eye of the law, and in the teeth of two existing acts 
of Parliament, his marriage with a Catholic was in reality a 
nullity ; but if Mr. Fox had been asked in his place whether 
the marriage was valid in the eye of the church, and whether 
it had not been consummated in every respect according to 
the requisitions and the ordinances of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he must either have committed himself by the 
grossest falsehood, or he must have declared himself, and 
all those who were the abettors or the accessaries to the act 
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of marriage, liable to the pains and penalties of a premunire. 
But the denial of the marriage, in a political sense, was 
absolutely necessary, or the whole of the government would 
have been thrown into confusion; it was necessary, in a 
private point of view, as far as regarded tho Prince of Wales, 
for the Commons demanded a decided disavowal of the mar- 
riage before they would enter upon the question of the 
payment of his debts, which had now risen to an alarming 
amount, and the legal proceedings attendant upon them 
threatened to divest him of every portion of his personal 
property. In the acquiescence of the Prince, however, te 
give up Mrs. Fitzherbert, at the suggestion of his advisers, 
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for a stipulated sum of money, the public read a trait in his 
character which they were not prepared to behold. He was 
reminded of the reply of the half-civilized barbarian, Peter 
the Great of Russia, to his uncivilized counsellors, to give up 
aman—not a woman—to the extreme necessity of his situation. 
‘“* No,” replied the Prince, ‘I can resign my dominions even 
up to the walls of the metropolis, for in happier ciream- 
stances they may hereafter be recovered, but the forfeiture of 
honour in a sovereign can never be retrievel.”’ 

In the meantime, the manner in which Mrs. Fitzherbert 
was received in public was an enigma which appeared to 
baflle every attempt at solution. Her marriage had been 
publicly disavowed ; the House of Commons had expressed 
their satisfaction with such disavowal, and yet the public be- 
held in the train of this memorable woman females of the 
highest character, and belonging to the most noblg families of 
the kingdom. She had an establishment secondary only to 
royalty itself, and in some instances surpassing it. She had 
her maids of honour selected from the janior branches of the 
nobility—she had her ladies of the bed-chamber from some 
of the most exalted families of the country; the whole of 
the Prince’s party knelt at her shrine—she was the presiding 
deity of the sphere in which she moved—and the thousands 
of satellites by whom she was surrounded appeared to imbibe 
all their splendour and importance accordingly as she con- 
descended to let her light fall upon them. 

It was the wish of the nation that the Prince of Wales 
should marry, in order that the succession of the crown might 
be ensured ; but his infatuated connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert 
appeared to stand as an insuperable obstacle in the way of his 
marriage ; and, therefore, her removal out of the country was 
considered as the only means which could lead the Prince to 
comply with the wishes of the nation, and particularly with 
those of the sovereign, his father, who viewed the relation in 
which the heir-apparent to his crown stood in regard to a 
Catholic lady with feelings of the deepest anger and resent- 
ment. 

The offer, however, of the princely income of £20,000 was 
refused by Mrs. Fitzherbert, on the ground that she was in- 
dependent before her union with the Prince, and that a mera 
addition to her fortune should never induce her to break off 
a@ connexion on which the chief happiness of her life was 
founded. 

Another attempt was, therefore, made to shake the resolu- 
tion of the lady, and this was the offer of the rank of an 
English duchess. But to this Mrs. Fitzherbert replied that a 
rank of that kind, however exalted it might appear, would, 
were she to retire to the Continent, operate rather to her dis- 
advantage than to her favour. The mere possession of it, 
considering that she had not been, nor ever would be received 
as a duchess at the court of St. James’, would not procure 
her admission into any of the continental courts, at which she 
would be regarded as rather the repudiated mistress of the 
Prince of Wales, than a lady of rank worthy to be received 
into the circles of the foreign nobility. Still there was one 
condition on which she might be induced to accept of the offers 
proposed to her, and that condition was that her marriage with 
the Prince should be acknowledged, but that it was set aside 





on the grounds of its illegality. She should then be able to 
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appear at the foreign courts with an unblemished character, 
which were the only amends that could be made for her forced 
expatriation, and the relinquishment of that society which was 
her only solace in the painful trials which she had undergone 
from the calumniating disposition of the world. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was at this time living in a mansion in 
Park-lane, which was furnished by the Prince in a style 
exceeding oriental magnificence. The Prince’s presents to her 
o! jewellery, of which we shall have to speak hereafter, were 
said even to exceed the stores of diamonds possessed by the 
Queen herself, avowedly the greatest collection of diamonds in 
Europe, and to whom the King had given on one occasion 
alone a case of those precious stones which cost £50,000. The 
Queen, however, had received sets of diamonds as presents 
from Warren Hastings, from the Nabob of Arcot, and from 
the Nizam, and it is certain that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s diamonds 
could not have equalled these. Itis, however, unquestionably 
true that these extravagant presents to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and to some other ladies for whose favour the Prince was 
a candidate, tended to involve him in those pecuniary em- 
barrassments which ultimately brought upon him disgrace 
and ruin. 

We may now record, from the authority of an individual fa- 
miliar with the subject on which he bore witness, the asser- 
tion—the disgraceful and provoking assertion, although un- 
doubtedly it was meant as a screen to something, if possible, 
still worse—that neither the Prince of Wales nor the Duke of 
York could ever be made to comprehend the value of money—the 
difference, as it was insinuated, between pounds, shillings, and 
pence! Ifso, both brothers must have been deficient in the 
most ordinary powers of intellect, which, as to one of them, at 
least, is known to be an egregious error. 

If it were intended to establish the fact that neither of these 
Princes had ever been made conversant with the means through 
which money is lawfully procured, or with the uses to which it 
ought to be directed, the defect is unhappily too common to be 
incredible in relation to persons of a rank so elevated that 
they need not labour for their bread. 

Let the cause, however, be what it may, the Prince of Wales 
s00n acquired, if not an appetite for wasting money, a habit of 
prodigality the most reckless, incessant, and unbounded ; nor 
has the country ceased to feel to this hour the effects of an in- 


difference to the sufferings of others little creditable in him who. 


60 frequently aggravated or produced them. 

To the last years of his existence this woful spirit of waste 
and prodigality possessed the subject of the present memoir. 
As Prince of Wales, in the tawdry childishness of Carlton 
Palace, and in the mountebank Pavilion, or cluster of pagodas 
at Brighton, his Royal Highness afforded an infallible earnest 
of what might one day be expected from him as a king, when 
the appetite for profusion, and the contempt for all that deserves 
the name of architecture, should have reached their full matu- 
rity and perfection. 

It might sound sarcastic or ironical to pretend that the asso- 
ciates of George IV. were selected by that Prince from a manly 
confidence in his own capacity for repelling vice, and resisting 
the temptations of the profligate. He may, indeed, have 
felt that confidence; but rugged must have been the virtue 
which could have justified such perpetual exposure. We do 
not wish to press hard upon the weakness of human nature, 
nor insist on it as an argument so much of anger as of sorrow, 
that the Prince of Wales, before his twentieth year, was sup- 
posed to have been initiated in all the vices by which an 
advanced, and affluent, and corrupt society is infested. 

We do not complain with a too morose rigidity that the 
gaming-table, which exhausts the most immeasurable resources, 
and which creates and feeds the vilest and most hateful pas- 
flons, was familiar to the youthful Prince. He could throw off, 
and did successively, all the companions of his earlier years, 
except, perhaps, those habits of life which are the sole but 


brief and precarious bond of such immovyal intercourse. 
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The Prince of Wales had many generations of intimates, 
with whom he led a course of life the character of which rose 
little higher than that of animal indulgence. The royal taste 
in the choice of male companions.usually exhibited its changes 
at the same periods which marked the transfer of his more 
particular attentions from one fair favourite to a rival. But 
never, we lament to say, except in the instance of Lord Moira, 
with whom the friendship was of the holiday kind—showy, 
not solid—and in that of Sheridan, where the alliance was a 
traflic of dexterous and familiar service against the hopes of 
patronage—never have we seen recorded amongst the Prince’s 
intimates the name of one man distinguished in the world for 
any intellectual attributes—we say nothing of the moral—which 
it would not have been charity to forget. 

As a proof of the inventive spirit of these associates of the 
Prince, we have only to mention the celebrated wager between 
the turkeys and the geese, which emanated from the prolific 
head of George Hanger, and on the issue of which the Prince 
found himself minus several thousand pounds. During one 
of the convivial parties at Carlton House, George Hanger de- 
signedly introduced the subject of the travelling qualifications 
of the turkey and the goose; and he pronounced it as his 
opinion (although directly contrary to his real one), that the 
turkey would outstrip the goose. The Prince, who placed 
great reliance on the judgment of George Hanger on subjects 
of that nature, backed the opinion of Hanger ; and, as it may 
be supposed, there were some of the party who were willing 
to espouse the part of the goose. The dispute ended in the 
Prince making a match of: twenty turkeys against twenty 
geese for a distance of ten miles—the competitors to start at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. The race was to be run for 
£500 ; and as George Hanger and the turkey party hesitated 
not to lay two to one in favour of their bird, the Prince did 
the same to a considerable amount, not in the least suspecting 
that the whole was a deep-laid plan to exiract a sum of money 
from his pockets; for his chance of winning, from the natural 
propensity of the turkey, was wholly out of the question. The 
Prince took great interest in this extraordinary wager, and 
deputed George Hanger to select twenty of the most whole- 
some and high-feathered birds which could be procured ; and, 
on the day appointed, the Prince and his party of turkeys, and 
Mr. Berkeley and his party of geese, set off to decide the match. 
For the first three hours, everything seemed to indicate that 
the turkeys would be the winners, as they were then two miles 
in advance of the geese; but as night came on, the turkeys 
began to stretch out their necks towards the branches of the 
trees which lined the sides of the road. In vain the Prince 
attempted to urge them on with his pole, to which a bit of 
red cloth was attached; in vain George Hanger dislodged 
one from its roosting-place, before he saw three or four others 
comfortably perching amongst the branches; in vain was the 
barley strewn upon the road—no art, no stratagem, no com- 
pulsion, could prevent them taking to their roosting-place ; 
whilst, in the meantime, the geese came waddling on, and in 
a short time passed the turkey party, who were all busy in 
the trees dislodging their obstinate birds; but as to any 
further progress, it was found impossible, and the geese were 
declared the winners. 

A public-house in Gray’s-inn-lane had become celebrated 
for its Burton ale; and the Prince of Wales, wishing to taste 
it, took with him the then Groom of the Stole, the first Lord 
Southampton, and, walking into the house, they called for 
some Burton ale. After they had sat for a short time, some 
one recognised the Prince, who, finding he was discovered, 
abruptly departed. The neighbours were a few days.afterwards 
surprised by the Prince’s crest being splendidly put up at the 
public-house alluded to, with the inscription of ‘‘ Purveyor of 
Burton Ale to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” the 
landlord of the house so describing himself in consequence of 
the royal visit. 


(To be continued) 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IY. 


( Continued.) 

The pecuniary embarrassments of the Prince now pressed 
heavily upon him. The rebuilding of Carlton House, and 
the sumptuous decoration of the Pavilion, with a crowd of 
gay and profligate associates, could not fail to involve the 
Prince in debts, to the discharge of which his income 
was not by any means adequate. His style of living was 
splendid beyond a precedent, his stud was the finest in 
Kurope, but the exact reverse of profitable; and his losses 
at “ae gaming-table were reported to be immense. His debts 

mounted to nearly £300,000 ; and as his creditors became 

very importunate, he laid his case before the King, and 
solicited relief. A schedule of the Prince’s debts was, by 
the King’s command, soon laid before him; but whatever 
might have been the nature of that document, some of the 
items were 80 inconsistent with the strictly moral principles 
of George III., that the negotiation ended in his positive 
refusal to assist the Prince, and the heir-apparent gained 
nothing by his application but the unequivocal displeasure 
of the King. One of the items of this schedule was a debt 
due to Mr. Jefferys, the jeweller, for jewels and plate furnished 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, to the amount of £54,000. 

Mr. Pitt was as pertinacious as the King in refusing any 
aid to the Prince, who was driven to more mortifying expe- 
dients for money than had ever befallen a royal personage. 
The following account, given in Jeffery’s own words, will 
exhibit the degraded state to which he, at this time, was 
reduced for money : 

‘* Being once alone with the Prince, he asked me if I had 
anv money to spare for a few days. I replied that I had in 
my pocket £680; but that it was destined for a particular 
purpose or I should not have had it about me ; however, as the 
request of his Royal Highness was only for a few days, any 
part of it was at his service. His Royal Highness took £420, and 
thanking me in very warm terms, assured me that I might 
rely on its return in ten days. I refused to take any memo- 
randum for the supposed short loan of this money ; but for the 
return, which I expected in ten days, I patiently waited con- 
siderably more than a year.”’ : 

Jefferys says that he frequently threw himself in the way of 
the Prince of Wales, hoping that his presence would remind 
him of the debt, but no notice was ever taken of it / 

We leave these facts to speak for themselves. It is true 
that an attempt was made to justify the conduct of the Prince 
and as a sequitur to defame the character of Jefferys, by an 
anonymous pamphleteer, under the signature of ‘ Philo 
Veritas ;”’ but, like many other zealous advocates, who by 
attempting to prove too much, prove nothing at all, the cause 
and character of the Prince were rather injured than promoted. 

The Prince now finding that all his usual resources were 
exhausted, and that he was totally unable to meet the heavy 
and incessant demands which were made upon him from the 
establishment in Park-lane, and others of a more private and 
secret nature, he formed a resolution which was more loudly 
applauded and more strongly condemned than any action of 
his eventful life. Surrounded with pecuniary difficulties, and 
exasperated by the King’s refusal to relieve them, he resolved 
to pursue a course which would have been wise in a private 
individual, but which in him, who was the depositary of the 
national honour, must be considered, at the best, as a very 
dubious virtue. It was an act similar to that of the pettish 
child who destroys all its playthings because it cannot exactly 
obtain a particular one on which it has set its heart. This 
resolution of the Prince was to live on an income of £10,000 
f-year, appropriating £40,000 annually to the liquidation of 
his debts till all should be discharged. 

With the view of placing this extraordinary conduct of the 
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allowed to make a few comments on the consequences which 
were likely to accrue to his creditors on account of these 
voluntary sacrifices; and in candour we must avow, and we 
reprobate the advisers of the Prince who could have urged 
him to such a line of conduct, that several of his acts at this 
time partook more of the galled spirit of disappointment than of 
mature reflection and consideration; much less do we admit 
that they should be attributed to that high sense of honour 
and integrity with which it was the evident aim of certain in- 
dividuals to invest them. It was a base and shallow artifice 
on the part of the friends of the Prince of Wales to restore 
him to that popularity which some recent events had destroyed, 
and which acting upon the humane and sympathetic feelings 
of the English people, they considered themselves certain of 
obtaining. The idea of a sale of horses and carriages to the 
amount of £7,000 to be the means of stifling the claims of 
creditors of nearly £300,000, was too preposterous to be enter- 
tained for a moment, excepting by those who thought, if they 
could adduce one example of economy they should obtain credit 
for all the others which were promised, but which were never 
acted upon. 

An anonymous but candid and sensible political writer, 
speaking of this transaction, with equal truth and acuieness, 
observes ‘‘ that the temper of the present age is a subject of 
curious speculation. It cannot be pretended that we are entire 
strangers to dissipation and profligacy, but there is a prevailing 
humour that renders us severe upon the subject of virtue. In 
the great contest between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, on the close 
of the Parliament which was dissolved in 1784, undoubtedly 
there were many considerations that co-operated with each 
other for the purpose of giving so entire a victory to the 
former. But of all these motives, perhaps the most cogent 
was that which was derived from the sobriety and purity ol 
Mr. Pitt’s conduct, and from the known disposition and pro- 
pensity to gaming of Mr. Fox. It is equally true, though not 
perhaps equally obvious, that nothing tended to carry George 
III. in safety through all the storms and calamities of his 
reign, more than his perfect freedom from every irregular and 
vicious pursuit. The contrast, in this respect, between the 
prince upon the throne and the heir-apparent and successor 
was by no means favourable to the latter. There was scarcely 
any deviation in which the Prince did not occasionally indulge ; 
and it cannot be denied that the world spoke in language of 
the strongest censure of the choice which he made of his most 
intimate companions. All these considerations were tenfold 
strengthened by the affair of the rumoured marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. It seemed to press upon the minds of the people 
as a load which they could not shake off; and every rumour 
which had a tendency to confirm it, only added to the pressure 
of the odium which his Royal Highness had to endure. Ilis 
admirers, it is true, compared him with our favourite Henry 
V., not considering how extremely injudicious that comparison 
was to the character of the Prince of Wales; and in the ple- 
nitude of their admiration of him they asserted that his present 
dissipation was only the ebullition and the first violence of 
great and noble qualities. But to this it was replied, that the 
matter in question cut off all hopes. In this instance he had 
proved that the wildness and inconsideration of his nature 
were deeply rooted, and that he had no better and more worth) 
principles at bottom to check his excesses. To the gratification 
of a youthful inclination he had sacrificed the dignity of his 
character and the happiness of his country.” 

The sacrifices which the Prince made for the ease and 
security of his creditors we have already shown were far from 
producing the effect which might have been expected from 
so generous and disinterested a procedure, and his situation 
became every day more critical. In less than a month from 
the period in which he had discharged his household, an 
attempt was made upon the life of the Sovereign by a wretched 
maniac of the name of Margaret Nicholson. When this affair 











Prince of Wales in its proper light, we may perhaps be 
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being the first of the kind, though the danger probably was 
magnified, the Prince of Wales was at Brighton ; and the news 





‘reached him, not by an immediate conveyance from the King 


or administration, as delicacy and respect for the rank and 
situation of the Prince perhaps would have pointed out on such 
an oceasion, but by the information of a private friend. ‘The 
conduct which he adopted was that which became him as a 
son. Instead of taking offence at the neglect, to say no worse 
of it, which had been shown him, he quitted Brighton without 
«, moment’s delay, and, proceeding post to Windsor, had an 
interview with the Queen. , 

Upon this occasion it might have been expected that the 
affection which naturally subsists between the parent and the 
child should have carried the Prince and the King into each 
other’s arms. They did not see each other. The King knew 
that the Prince was in the house, but he did not think proper 
to summon him to his presence. The Prince on his part did 
not demand an interview, because court etiquette seemed to 
have placed the necessity of the first overture on the other 
side, and because he naturally imagined that he had sufficiently 
displayed the dispositions by which he was actuated by the 
journey from which he had just arrived. There had already 
been a coldness between the King and the Prince, but this 
was the first occasion in which it had broken out into an open 
act. It was supposed by many that the King was displeased 
with the cireumsiance of the Prince having thought proper 
to discard his household without having consulted the inclina- 
tion of his father, or demanded his consent. It was also sup- 
posed that the King participated in the feelings of the majority 
of his suljects respecting Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

This open rupture between the Prince and his father filled 
up the measure of the son’s unpopularity. The experienced 
and the sage took part against him. The domestic character 
of the King was well known, and was an object of general 
respect. It was not probable, they said, that the father 
should fail in paternal kindness to his son, though it was very 
possible that the son might fail in filial duty to his father. 
They affirmed that, in a quarrel between the two, the son was 
always in the wrong; and they predicted the most calamitous 
events as the result of this breach. They looked back to the 
history of the two preceding reigns, and they believed that 
something more bitter, more inveterate, and more injurious 
to government and the people would spring up now than in 
any former insiauces. 

The Prince of Wales persevered in his plan of retrenchment 
for a period of nine months; and, adhered rigidly to the plan 
upon which he had entered, of devoting the greater part of his 
income to the liquidation of his debts. But the effect on the 
public mind was far from answering the expectations of the 
Prince’s friends. They were in hopes that so striking an in- 
stance of magnanimity and disinterestedness on the part of the 
Prince of Wales would have operated somewhere, either on the 
feelings of his royal father, or on the generosity of the House 
of Commons, so as to occasion his embarrassments to be taken 
up as a matter of national concern. But, disappointed in this 
expectation, the Prince felt himself indisposed any longer to 
submit to the indignity of his situation, or to live upon the 
contracted scale on which he had limited his expenses. 

The Prince having tried, as he conceived, every other ex- 
pedient for his extrication, at length thought proper, as the 
last resort, to authorise an application to be made to Parlia- 
ment; and the person to whose management this delicate 
business was intrusted was Mr. Nathaniel Newnham, a 
merchant of great eminence, and alderman, and one of the 
representatives for the city of London. A more proper person 
could not have been selected for the occasion. Mr. Newnham 
was, in every sense of the word, an independent man. En- 
gaged in a lucrative business, and possessed of an ample for- 
tune, he had nothing to hope or to wish from court favour ; 
and though on political questions he usually espoused that 
side which was opposite to the existing administration, there 
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was nothing in his parliamentary conduct which, strictly con- 
strued, could entitle him to the epithet of party man. 

The business was first agitated on the 20th of April, 1787, 
when Mr. Newnham put the question to Mr. Pitt, whether it 
was his intention to bring forward any proposition to rescue 
the Prince of Wales from his embarrassed and distressed 
situation. Being answered by the minister that he had re- 
ceived no commands to that effect from the King, the 
Alderman gave notice that on Friday the 4th of May, he 
would bring forward a motion upon that subject for the con- 
sideration of the House. 

This notice produced a very extraordinary impression upon 
the minds of his hearers, and awakened the utmost anxiety in 
different descriptions of persons in Parliament. Mr. Pitt, a 
few days afterwards, revived the subject, and requested to be 
informed more particularly respecting the precise nature of 
the proposed motion. To this Mr. Newnham did not think 
proper to accede; and Mr. Pitt then observed that the sub- 
ject was of the highest importance in itself, of the greatest © 
novelty, likely to affect the most essential interests of the 
couniry, and of all others required the greatest delicacy in its 
discussion. The knowledge, he said, which he possessed on 
the subject made him particularly desirous of avoiding it ; 
but, if it were absolutely determined to bring it forward, he 
would, however distressing it might prove to him as an indi- 
vidual, discharge his duty to the public, and enter fully inte 
the subject. 

On the 27th April, Mr. Newnham stated to the House the 
precise nature of his motion, which was for an address to 
his Majesty, praying him to take into his royal consideration 
the situation of the Prince of Wales, and to grant him such 
relief as in his wisdom he should think fit, pledging the House 
to make good the same. Mr. Rolle (member for Devonshire, 
and the same gentleman to whom the humorous poem of 
‘*The Rolliad’” was addressed) observed that he felt much 
concern to find that Mr. Newnham persisted in his intention, 
and particularly called the attention of the country gentlemen 
to the subject, as one of those questions, he affirmed, that 
tended immediately to affect the constitution in church and 
state. 

Mr. Sheridan, in reply to what had fallen from Mr. Rolle, 
declared himself highly impressed with a sense of the magni- 
tude and importance of the subject, and considered it of as 
much consequence as any that had ever been agitated within 
the walis of that assembly. But he could not agree, he said, 
that it interested the country gentlemen alone, and not every 
individual member of Parliament. Mr. Sheridan took notice 
of Mr. Rolle’s expression respecting the constitution in church 
and state, to which, he said, he did not know what precise 
meaning to affix; and he recurred to another expression em- 
ployed by Mr. Pitt, which, on account of the station of the 
person from whom it came, was entitled to the more serious 
observation. Mr. Sheridan meant, he said, an insinuation 
that had fallen from the minister, that there were circum- 
stances which must come out in the discussion which would 
show the impropriety of granting the assistance required. In 
reply to this, Mr. Sheridan declared, from the best and highest 
authority, that neither the friends of the Prince of Wales, nor 
he himself, had any other wish than that every circumstance 
in the whole series of. his conduct should be minutely and ac- 
curately investigated. The Prince, he felt himself authorised 
to say, desired that no part of his conduct, circumstances, or 
situation should be ,treated with ambiguity, concealment, or 
uffected tenderness ; but that whatever related to him should 
be discussed openly, and with fair, manly, and direct examina- 
tion. Mr. Sheridan added that he had expected long before 
that the unpleasantness of the discussion would have been 
prevented by relief from another quarter, and that he felt an 
extreme reluctance in agitating it in a hostile manner. 

Mr. Pitt now rose, and, after professing much good will 
and respect for the Prince of Wales, declared he was greatly 
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concerned that, by the perseverance of Mr. Newnham, he 
should be driven, though with infinite reluctance, to the dis- 
closure of circumstances which he had an opportunity of 
knowing, and which he would otherwise have thought it his 
duty to conceal. He disclaimed any idea of insinuation, and 
asserted that the form of motion, so far from rendering it 
agreeable to him, was, of all others, the most improper and 
unjustifiable that could be proposed. 

Mr. Sheridan replied that he was unable to comprehend 
why the notice of the measure should have occasioned so 
much alarm among the country gentlemen. But be that as it 
would, the minister had himself erected an insuperable bar to 
the withdrawing of the motion. Insinuations had been thrown 
out in the first instance, he said, and converted into assertions 
on that day, which the honour and feelings of the parties made 
it necessary to have explained. Should the persons engaged 
in the measure now recede from it, could the House, could the 
country, or could Europe form any other opinion of such be- 
haviour, than that the Prince had yielded to terror what he 
had denied to argument? Mr. Sheridan very successfully re- 
pelled the charge that had been made against the party with 
whom he acted, of fomenting the unhappy divisions that were 
conceived to exist in the royal family. The charge was as 
foolish as it was false. Such divisions, he said, so far from 
assisting, must materially injure those who were not admitted 
into his Majesty’s councils, and whose opposition was in 
reality founded, not in personal animosities, but upon broad 
constitutional grounds, 

‘he spirited manner in which the question was taken up by 
Mr. Sheridan now induced Mr. Pitt to declare, that the parti- 
culars to which he had alluded, and which he should think it 
necessary to state more fully to the House, related only to the 
pecuniary situation of the Prince of Wales, and to a corre- 
spondence which had taken place on that subject, and had no 
reference to any extraneous circumstances. He trusted, there- 
fore, that this matter being explained, he should prevail in his 
sutreaties to prevent the proceeding any further in a business 
which, though he had no doubt it was undertaken from a re- 
gard to the honour of the royal family and the interests of 
the country, must, if persisted in, be productive of conse- 
quences most injurious to both. 

Mr. Newnham, in reply to these observations, remarked 
that he was not so rash and presumptuous as to have taken 
up the idea of his motion from the bare suggestion of his 
own mind, and that, having brought himself to undertake a 
matter of so much importance, neither was he so weak as to 
feel any alarm for consequences which might be held out with 
an interested view to drive him from it. 

Two days after this conversation, a meeting was held at the 
house of Mr. Thomas Pelham (afterwards Earl of Chichester), 
of the friends of the intended motion of Alderman Newnham, 
at which the Prince of Wales was present, in order to consider 
of the state of the business, and to concert such measures as 
might be thought proper under the present circumstances ; 
and, in consequence of this meeting, new ground was taken 
in a conversation that was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on the following day. Mr. Newnham began with allu- 
ding to the remark which had been made by Mr. Pitt, that the 
mode of application by address to the throne was of all others 
the most exceptionable ; and declared that he should there- 
fore think it right to decline that form of proceeding, and, if 
Mr. Pitt would point out a mode of application the most mild 
and the least likely to provoke resistance, he would readily 
adopt that mode in preference to any other that might occur 
to him. He observed that certain hints had been thrown 
out by Mr. Pitt respecting the singular delicacy of some 
matters that it would be necessary to agitate, which hints, 
though questionable in their appearance, were explained by 
the minister in a satisfactory manner. Another allusion had 
been employed by Mr. Rolle, who had talked of the question 
as affecting our constitution in church and state, and he con- 
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ceived that that gentleman was bound as a man of honour 


to come to an open explanation of what he intended by that 
allusion. 

Mr. Fox, who had not been present at the preceding con- 
versations, now followed Mr. Newnham. The testimony of 
that illustrious senator was decisive in the Prince's favour. 
He had understood, he said, that Mr. Sheridan, on a former 
occasion, had observed that the Prince did not wish to shrink 
from any inquiry which it might be thought necessary to in- 
stitute. Mr. Fox now confirmed that assertion from the im- 
mediate authority of the Prince. With regard to the private 
correspondence in question, he was desirous to have it laid 
before the House, because it would prove the conduct of the 
Prince to have been in the highest degree amiable, and would 
present a uniform and perfect picture of duty and obedience, 
as much so as had ever in any instance been shown from a 
son to his father, or from a subject to his sovereign. As to 
the debt which was the cause of his embarrassment, Mr. Fox 
declared that the Prince of Wales was willing to give a general 
and fair account of it; and if any part of it were doubted, 
from a suspicion that this or that article of the account com- 
prehended any sums of money indirectly applied, he would give 
a clear explanation to the King or his ministers. He had not 
the smallest objection to affording the house every possible 
satisfaction, and there was not a circumstance of his life which 
he was ashamed to have known. With respect to the allusion 
to church and state, Mr. Fox said that until the person who 
had made it thought proper to explain himself, it was im- 
possible for him to say with certainty to what it referred. But 
he supposed it must have originated in that miserable calumny, 
that low malicious falsehood, which had been propagated out 
of doors, and made the wanton sport of the vulyar. Ho 
hoped, however, that a tale, fit only to impose on the lower 
order of persons in the street, would not have gained the 
smallest degree of credit. But when it appeared that an 
invention so monstrous, that a report which was destitute 
of the slightest foundation, and which was absolutely impos- 
sible to have happened, had been circulated with so much 
industry, and made so deep an impression, it proved at once 
the uncommon pains taken by the enemies of the Prince to 
propagate the grossest and most malignant falsehoods to in- 
jure him in the opinion of his country and of Europe. Mr. 
Fox added, that when he considered the Prince of Wales was 
the first subject in the kingdom, and the immediate heir to 
the throne, he was at a loss to imagine what species of party 
it was that could have originated so base and scandalous a 
calumny. Had there existed in the kingdom such a faction 
as an anti-Brunswick faction, to that faction he should cer- 
tainly have attributed the fabrication of so infamous a false- 
hood; for he saw not what other description of men could 
feel an interest in first inventing, and then circulating, with 
more than ordinary assiduity, a tale in every particular so 
unfounded. Mr. Fox further added that the Prince had 
authorised him to declare, that as a peer of Parliament he 
was ready, in the other House, to submit to any of the most 
pointed questions that could be put to him upon the subject, 
or to afford the King or his ministers the fullest assurances of 
the utter falsehood of the report in question. With respect 
to the alarming consequences talked of as likely to be the 
effect of a parliamentary discussion of the Pringe’s situa- 
tion, Mr. Fox declared that he saw no reason whatever to 
dread them. 

Mr. Pitt now rose and observed, that Mr. Newnham had 
mistaken the nature of his objection to the intended motion. 
His opposition, he said, was pointed at every proposal which 
should originate such a subject in that honse ; so that in fact 
the form in which it was done could have very little weight in 
his consideration. Mr. Fox, he observed, had proceeded a 
little too far, in having charged him with dealing in insinua- 
tions and inuendoes, merely because he had stated that dis- 
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of the subject. Mr. Pitt added that it little became Mr. Fox 
at the same time to throw out hints and insinuations, evidently 
calculated and intended to fall somewhere, and upon some 
person whom, though he had not mentioned, he seemed to 
think the House would be able to discover. Such expressions, 
he was convinced, no member could expect him to answer. 
Mr. Fox had not pointed his charge against any individual, 
nor should he point it for him. 

Mr. Rolle, who was evidently alluded to in the latter part 
of Mr. Pitt’s speech, now rose, and acknowledged that the 
subject upon which Mr. Fox had spoken was the matter to 
which he referred as affecting both church and state. That 
matter had been stated and discussed in ths newspapers all 
over the kingdom, and it had made an impression on him, and 


venerated the constitution. Mr. Fox had said that it was im- 
possible to have happened. They all knew that there were 
certain laws and acts of Parliament which forbade it; but 
though it could not be done under the formal sanction of law, 
there were ways in which it might have taken place. Those 
laws, in the minds of some persons, might be satisfactorily 
evaded, and yet the fact might be equally productive of the 
most alarming consequences. It ought, therefore, for the 
satisfaction of those who had their fears on the subject, to be 
fully cleared up. 

Mr. Fox replied to the last speaker with great animation. 
He did not, he said, deny the calumny in question merely with 
regard to the effect of certain existing laws, but he denied it 
tn toto—in point of fact as well as law. The thing, he affirmed, 
not only never could have happened legally, but never did 
happen any way, and had from the beginning been a base 
and malicious falsehood. Mr. Rolle rose again, and asked 
whether, in what he had said, Mr. Fox had spoken from direct 
authority. Mr. Fox declared that he had spoken from direct 
authority. 

In this stage of the transaction, an intimation was conveyed 
to the Prince of Wales that Mr. Dundas (then one of the 
secretaries of state) would be glad, if he had no objection, 
to have an interview with him. This overture was reported 
to have sprung from some things that had been dropped by 








between her grace and Mr. Pitt. Whether this was actually 
the case, it is not for us to determine, but it is certain that 
the intimation had every desired effect. Mr. Dundas had an 
interview with the Prince at Carlton House, and the following 
day Mr. Pitt was admitted to him. In consequence of these 
interviews, Mr. Newnham acquainted the House of Commons, 
on the day originally selected for his long-expected motion, 
that that motion was now no longer necessary, and therefore, 
with the most sincere and heartfelt satisfaction, he declined 
bringing it forward. 
Fourteen days subsequently to this conversation, a message 
| from the King was delivered to both Houses of Parliament, 
informing them that it was with great concern his Majesty 
had to aquaint them that, from the accounts of the Prince 
of Wales, it appeared that he had incurred a debt to a large 
| amount, which, if left to be discharged out of his annual 
income, would render it impossible for him to support an 
| establishment suited to his rank and station. Painful as it 
was at all times to the King to propose any addition to the 
heavy expenses of his people, he was induced to the present 
application from his paternal affection to the Prince of Wales. 
He could not, however, expect nor desire the assistance of 
Parliament, but on a well-grounded expectation that the 
Prince would avoid contracting any debts in future. With a 
view to this object, the King had directed a sum of £10,000 
per annum to be paid out of the civil list, in addition to his 
former allowance; and he had the satisfaction to observe 
that the Prince had given the fullest assurance of his deter- 
mination to confine his future expenses within the limits of 
his nee” we had settled a plan and fixed an order in 





upon almost all ranks of men in the country who loved and | 


the Duchess of Gordon upon the subject, in a conversation. 


those expenses which, it was trusted, would effectually secure 
the due execution of his intentions. 

Mr. Rolle was the only person who spoke upon the occasion 
of delivering this message. He observed, however, that he 
would not anticipate the subsequent debate. The accounts 
were presented to the House of Commons on the Wednesday 
following, and on the next day an address was voted to the 
King, to request his Majesty to direct the sum of £161,000 
to be paid out of the civil list for the fall discharge of the 
debts of the Prince of Wales, and the further sum of £20,000 
on account of the works at Carlton House. 

An afflicting circumstance now occurred, which brought the 
Prince of Wales again prominently before the publiceye. This 
was the malady of the King. His first illness in 1765, his 
speech to Parliament on his recovery, and the examination of 
the medical attendants during the continuance of the complaint, 
had prepared the nation for a recurrence of the affliction, and 
had warned it of the necessity for making provision against a 
similar calamity. Nothing, however, had been decided, and 
when the dreaded affliction re-appeared in 1789, it found the 
ministry unprovided with a remedy. 

In 1789, the Prince of Wales was twenty-seven years of age, 
with abilities and understanding far beyond his years. His 
residence at Carlton House was a little court, and the reputed 
talent of the country rallied round his anticipated throne. In 
common circumstances the nation, with one voice, would have 
called this gifted individual to supply the vacant seat of his 
afflicted father ; but the English are a jealous people. The 
private conduct of the Prince and his political associates had 
made him dreaded, as much as his personal character and his 
extraordinary accomplishments had won for him the admiration 
of the world. The friends and advocates of the Prince in the 
House of Commons .insisted on the right—-the inherent ab- 
stract right—of the Prince to assume the reins of government 
in this unprecedented position of affairs. They demanded for 
him the unqualified power and unrestricted authority of the 
King. They looked upon the father as politically dead, and 
regarded delay and discussion as treason against the son. ‘The 
Prince himself never claimed these rights; they were demanded 
for him in one branch of the constitution by his counsellors 
and friends ; and his claim was supported in the other by the 
Duke of York, whose situation in the course of these discus- 
sions, as a son, a brother, and the second in succession to the 
crown, was most delicate and singularly critical. 

It is needless to say with what splendid abilities these claims 
were explained and enforced. Fox was recalled from a tour on 
the Continent, to thunder forth his eloquent indignation against 
the opposers of the Prince. The versatility of Sheridan was 
taxed, from the sparkling coruscations of his effulgent wit, to 
the strong and steady light of his commanding reason. Burke, 
in whom were combined the most acute conception of the right 
and the highest relish for the absurdities of the wrong, with 
perfect power of argument and eloquence to enforce the one, 
and the most keen and polished ridicule to expose the other, 
lavished the rich treasures of his oratory on this important 
question. 

Parliament met on the 20th of November, 1788 ; and, after 
the ministers had briefly explained his Majesty’s melancholy 
situation, both Houses adjourned for a fortnight. At their next 
meeting, a committee of twenty-one persons in each House was 
appointed to examine and report the sentiments of the royal 
physicians ; and a further adjournment to the 10th of December 
took place. On that day, the report of the committee was laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons ; and, after comment- 
ing upon it some time, Mr. Pitt moved, ‘*'That a committee be 
appointed to examine and report precedents of such proceed- 
ings as may have been had, in cases of the personal exercise of 
the royal authority being prevented or interrupted by infancy, 
aseneree infirmity, or otherwise, with a view to provide for 
the same.” 





(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IV. 


( Continued.) 


Pitt’s motion, which evidently went to cause a waste of time, 
was strenuously deprecated by Mr. Fox, who, being on an ex- 
eursion to the Continent when the King’s illness was first known, 
had been sent express for by the Prince of Wales, to assist him 
in this emergency with his counsels. Mr. Fox contended that it 
was the duty of Parliament to lose no time in proceeding to 
provide some measure for the exigency of the present moment, 
and he thought that exigency so pressing in point of time that 
he, for one, would oppose the motion then made. What, he 
asked, were they going to search for? Not precedents upon 
their;journals, not parliamentary precedents, but precedents in 
the history of England. He would be bold to say—nay, they 
all knew that the doing so would be a loss of time—for there 
existed no precedents whatever that could bear upon the pre- 
sent case. ‘There might have been an incompetency, there 
might have been an inability in former monarchs to direct the 
reins of government; but if such a misfortune had happened 
to the country, it had happened at a time when there was not 
the alleviation of a natural substitute. The circumstance to be 
provided for did not depend upon their deliberation—-it rested 
elsewhere. ‘There was then a person in the kingdom, diflering 
from any other person that any exis‘ing precedents could refer 
to—an jicir-apparent, of full age and capacity to exercise the regal 
power. It behoved them, therefore, not to waste a moment 
unnecessarily, but to proceed with all becoming speed and all 
becoming diligence to restore the sovereign power, and the 
exercise of the royal authority. When the unfortunate situ- 
ation.of his Majesty was first made known to that House by 
a presentation of the minute of the privy council, some gentle- 
men had expressed a doubt whether the House could make 
such a papera ground of parliamentary proceeding. Mr. Fox 
declared that he had gone further—that he thought the report 
of the privy council was not an authentic document, nor such 
as. that House could make the ground of its proceeding. ‘The 
defect. hed now been remedied, and the House was, in conse- 
quence of the regular examination which his Majesty's physi- 
cians had undergone before a committee of their own, in 
possession of the true state of the King’s health. That being 
known to the House, and through them to the nation at large, 
he contended that it was then, and then only, the precise point 
of time for the House to decide, and that not a moment ought 
to be lost. From what he had read of history, from the ideas 
he had formed of the law, and what was still more precious, 
of the spirit of the constitution—from every reasoning and 
analogy drawn from those sources, Mr. Fox declar.d that he 
had notin his mind a doubt—and he should think himself eul- 
pable if he did not take the first opportunity of declaring it ~ 
that in the present condition of his Majesty, his Iteyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales had as clear, as express a right to exer 'se 
the power of sovereignty, during the continuance of the incapac.ty 
wit which it had pleased God to afflict the King, as in the erent 
of this Majesty’s having undergone a natural demise. Mr. }"ox 
eaid that, entertaining that opinion, he thought it candid io 
came forward fairly, and avow it at that instant. If the PF: .uce 
of Wales did not instantly claim those powers to which, ‘rom 
analogy, from history, and from the spirit of the constitution, 
he was clearly entitled—if he acted in a manner more suited to 
his.character and education, that moderation should be their 
strongest incitement to do him justice. ‘The Prince, Mr. Fox 
said, had been bred up in those principles which had placed 
his illustrious house upon the throne, and with a known re- 
verence and regard for those principles'as the true funda- 
mentals of our glorious constiiution, in the maintenance of 
which his family had flourished with so much prosperity and 
happiness as the sovereigns of the British empire. Hence it 
was, that he chose.rather to wait the decision of Parliament, 
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with a patient and due deference to the constitution, than urge 
a claim which, he trusted, a majority of that House and of the 
people at large admitted, and which, he was persuaded, could 
not reasonably be disputed. But, asked Mr. Fox, ought the 
Prince of Wales to wait unnecessarily? Ought he to wait 
while precedents were searched for, when it was known that 
none bearing upon the case which so nearly coneerned him 
existed ? In the deference and forbearance of the Prince they 
were not to forget his right. In all their observations, they 
should remember that there was such a claim existing, and it 
should serve to hasten their decisions as far ns consistent with 
the mzgnitude of the occasion. 

Mr. Pitt immediately ecommenced.a very warm reply. The 
doctrine advanced by Mr. Fox, he said, was itself, if any 
additional reason was necessary, the strongest and most 
unanswerable for the appointment of the committee he had 
moved for, that could possibly be given. If a claim of right 
was intimated (even though not formally), on the part of the 
Prince of Wales, to assume the government, it beeame of the 
utmost consequence to ascertain, from precedent and history, 
whether this claim were well-founded, which, if it was, pre- 
cluded the House from the possibility of all deliberation on 
the subject. In the mean time he maintained that it would 
appear from every precedent, and from every page of our 
history, that to assert such a right in the Prince of Wales, or 
any one else, independent of the decision of the two Houses 
of Parliament, was little less than treason to the constitution 
of the coufiiry. He pledged himself to this assertion, that in 


the case of the interruption of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority, without any previous lawful provision having 
been made for carrying on the government, it belonged to the 
other branches of the legislature, on the part of the nation at 


large (the body they represented), to provide according to 
their discretion for the temporary exercise of the royal antho- 
rity, in the name and on the behalf of the sovereign, in such 
manner as they should think reqnisite; and that, unless by 
their decision, the Prince of Wales had no right (speaking of 
strict right) to assume the government any more than any 
other individual in the country. Whatever might be the dis- 
cretion of Parliament with respect to the disposition of those 
powers, their right to dispose of them was undoubted ; and 
that, until the sanction of Parliament was obtained, the Prinee 
of Wales bad no more right to exercise the powers of govern- 
ment ihan any other person in the realm. 

In the Upper House of Parlixment, a similar motion for a 
committee was made by Lord Camden (Lord President of the 
Council) on the following day; and as Mr. Fox's doctrine had 
exciied a large share of public attention, as well on account of 
the talents and estimation of the character by whom it was 
delivered, as from the circumstance that he was well known 
to be in the confidence of the Prince of Wales, it was parti- 
eularly alluded to by Lord Camien in the speech with which he 
introduced his motion. Lord Loughborough (then Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas), who headed the Prince of 
Wales’s party in the House of Peers, and was supposed to 
look forward to the post of Chancellor in the event of the 
Prince’s having been declared Regent, rose to vindicate the 
sentiments of Mr. Fox. His Lordship observed that there 
was an act of King Charles II., by which it was expresshy de- 
clared that no law could in any case be made but by the 
authori!y of the three branches of the legislature ; and that 
any man asserting the contrary would be liable to the penalty 
of high treason. Could anything, therefore, be more absurd 
than to say that the two Houses of. Parliament, which could 
not even make a turnpike act, might dispose by their own au- 
thority of the executive government? ‘T'here were only two 
cases, his Lordship maintained, in which the throne conld be- 
come vacant, and the interference of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment be requisite to fill it. The one was a total subversion 
of the government by a breach of the original compact, as in 
the case of an abdication of the crown; the other when the 
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royal line became extinct, and the King at his decease left no_ 


heir. It had been declared that the Prince of Wales had no 
more right than’ any private subject. Could this be true ? 
Was the Prince of Wales a common subject? Did not the 
law, as expounded by Lord Coke, describe him to be one and 
the same person with the King? Was it not eqnally high 
treason to compass or imagine the death either of the one 
cr the other? It happened that at this time the two Houses 
were legally assémbled under the King’s writs; but if the case 
had been otherwise, it would surely have been warrantable for 
the Prince of Wales, as heir-apparent, to have issued writs 
and summoned a Parliament. Lord Loughborongh was far 
from meaning tliat the Prince could violently rush into sove- 
reignty, but thought that upon the authentic notification of 
the King’s incapacity to the two Houses of Parliament, the 
Prince ought of right to be invested with the royal authority. 
He next begged leave to remind his hearers that there was a 
neighbouring kingdom that stood connected with us and ac- 
knowledged allegiance to the British crown. If the Regency 
was declared to be elective, and not hereditary, how could we 
be sure that they would not choose a Regent of their own, 
and thus lead to endless confusion and embarrassment ? 

The conduct of the Prince of Wales, in this delicate and 
embarrassing exigency, was such as did great credit to his 
judgment and principles. As soon as he found that the ques- 
tion of his right to the Regency, as stated by Mr. Fox, had 
excited considerable alarm in both Houses of Parliament, and 
throughout the nation in general, he anxiously endeavoured to 
avert the furiher discussion of this delicate topic. For this 
purpose a declaration was made by Mr. Fox in the House 
of Commons, that the opinion he had delivered was in his 
private capacity, and without the Prince of Wales’s authority ; 
and the Duke of York, in the House of Peers, after a modest 
introduction soliciting the indulgence of his hearers, as being 
unaccustomed to public speaking, said that ** no claim of right 
had been made on the part of the Prince; and he was con- 
fident that he understood too well the sacred principles which 
seated the house of Brunswick on the throne of Great Britain, 
ever to assume or exercise any power, be his claim what it 
may, not derived from the will of the peo):le, expressed by their 
representatives and their Lordships in Parliament assembled. 
It was upon this ground that he must hope that the wisdom 
and moderation of all considerate men, at a moment when 
temper and unanimity were so peculiarly necessary, on ac- 
count of the dreadful calamity which every description of 
persons must, in common, lament, but which he more parti- 
cularly felt, would make them wish to avoid pressing a de- 
cision which certainly was not necessary to the great object 
expected from Parliament, and which, in the discussion, must 
be most painful to a family already sufficiently agitated and 
afflicted. Such,” he observed in conclusion, ‘‘ were the senti- 
ments of an honest heart, equally influenced by duty and 
affection to his royal father, and by attachment to the consti- 
tutional rights of his subjects; and he was confident that if 
his royal brother were to address them in his place as a peer 
of the realm, these were the sentiments which he would dis- 
tinctly avow.”’ 

This declaration, which was confirmed by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, though it produced a very 
favourable impression, failed of preventing the further dis- 
cussion of the question of the Prince's right to the Regency. 
Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, strenuously disclaimed 
any assertion of right on the part of the Prince, but main- 
tained his former opinion—* that from the moment that the two 
Houses of Parliament declared the King unable to exercise the 
royal sovereignty, from that moment a right to exercise the royal 


_ authority, with allits functions, attached to the Prince of Wales 


Jor the time such incapacity might exist.” 

After the committee of the House of Commons had made 
their report on the subject of precedents, Mr. Pitt, emboldened 
by the mene which his opinion had received in both Houses 
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and out of doors, moved two resolutions of a declaratory 
nature, the first affirming that the personal exercise of the 
royal authority was interrupted ; and the second, that it was 
the duty of the two Houses of Parliament to provide the 
means of supplying that defect. These were agreed to, in 
spite of the most animated opposition, by a majority of 268 
against 204; and were soon followed by a third resolution, 
declaring it to be necessary, for the purpose of supplying that 
defect, and maintaining entire the constitutional authority of 
the King, that the two Houses should determine on the means 
by which the royal assent might be given to the bill which 
they might adopt for constituting a Regency. What the 
minister proposed was, that the Lord Chancellor should be 
empowered to put the great seal to any Act which the two 
Houses of Parliament might think proper to pass. 

This resolution, which implied a monstrous fiction in itself, 
was attacked by Mr. Burke with the combined force of argu- 
ment and ridicule. ‘‘ 1 consider myself,” said that great orator, 
‘‘ as fully justified in asserting that Great Britain is governed 
by an hereditary monarchy ; it is so by the written and the 
unwritien law; it is so by the very essence of our excelleut 
constitution ; it is our own inheritance; it is our powerful . 
barrier, our strong rampart against the ambition of mankind ; 
it holds out an excellent lesson to the most aspiring—it says, 
thus far shalt thou go, and no farther. Yet we are taught by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that election alone consti- 
tutes the right of the Prince of Wales to assume the executive 
government during the King’s incapacity. This is saying, in 
other words, that any other individual has, in the present in- 
stance, as good a right to the throne as the House of Hanover. 
Is it possible for such monstrous opinions to be entertained ? 
But at the present crisis, there is something very ungenerous in 
persisting in such sentiments. If we fight against the crown, 
let us fight against it fairly ; when the monarch is seated on the 
throne, then the contest may be fair, and we act manfully ; but 
what is to be done when the crown is ina deliquium? Are we: 
to take a man with a large brow anda big wig? Is he a fit 
person? ‘Trust none of the royal family, for they will all rob 
the crown, because they are the relatives of the sovereign ; 
and in order to give a proper and legal sanction to our pro- 
ceedings, we will give a fictitions assent to our own acts. 
This is called the royal assent, without any intimation to the 
royal.person of any such assent, or to the illustrious personage 
who is to act for him. ‘This is a glaring falsehood, a palpable 
absurdity! I do not approve of any robbery, house-breaking, 
highway-robbery, or any other felony; yet each of them is 
less inexcusable than law forgery. The great seal is to be 
affixed to a commission robbing the executive power of its due 
functions ; a certain composition of wax and copper is to re- 
present the monarch. This is a species of absurd metaphysics 
and absurb mechanics, a fiction so preposterous, that I do not 
see how it is possible to treat it otherwise than with contempt 
and ridicule. But the great effect which this absurdity is to have 
makes it serious and important. I disclaim all allegiance—I 
renounce all obedience and loyalty to a King so chosen, and a 
crown so formed. I have given my allegiance already to the 
house of Hanover, to possess the power given by the constitu- 
tion. I worship the gods of our glorious constitution, but I 
will not worship Priapus. I have the pleasure to coincide with 
the idea of my right honourable friend (Mr. Fox) concerning 
the right of the Prince of Wales. If the King be blind, dumb, 
lethargic, or apoplectic, there must be some person who is per- 
fect—or else to whom do we owe our allegiance? Gentlemen 
on the other side seem to value themselves like antiquaries 
who have a Homer without a head, and thus the constitution 
is made a Museum.” 

On another debate on the same topic, Mr. Burke again ex- 
posed, with the most pointed ridicule, the absurd contrivance 
to enable the Lord Chancellor to put the great seal to the 
decision of the two branches only of the legislature. ‘‘ I never 
heard,” said he, ‘‘of a phantom being raised in. a private 
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family but for the purpose of rob'gng the honse. So far from 
being a representative of the forms of the constitution, it 1s a 
masquerade, a mummery, a piece of buffoonery used to bur- 
lesque the constitution, and to ridicule every form of govern- 
ment—a phantom conjured up to affright propriety, ard to 
drive it from our isle—a hideous spectre, to which it might 
be said, in the words of Macbeth to Banquo’s ghost— 
“ Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 

Thy bones are marrowless; thy blood is cold; 

Tiou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with.” 
And go, in fact, it is with this political spectre—iis bones 
are marrowless, its blood is cold, it has no speculation in its 
eyes. It is a chimera, a monster taken out of the depths of 
hell.”’ 

Mr. Pitt having, in one of those warm altercations that so 
frequently occurred at this period, denied that it was either a 
fraud or a fiction t6 employ the great seal as the organ of the 
King, under the sanction of the united wisdom of both Houses, 
Mr. Burke said in reply, ‘‘ that such a plan deserved a worse 
name than that of a fiction or phantom. They were going to 
create Milton’s monsters of Sin and Death—death to the con- 
stitution, and sin to the feelings of the country. What must 
be the progeny, but innumerable barking monsters, howling 
at, and endeavouring to destroy every principle of the consti- 
tution ? ‘hey were going to steal the gréat seal—to commit 
a forgery and fraud—to support violence—and to carry them 
on to their climax of villany. If the House wished to pre- 
serve unity in the empire, they ought to appoint a person 
who was interested in the empire to represent the King; they 


ought to trust, upon his word, the Prince of Wales, whom 
hereafter they must trust without; and thus they would save 


their country, and none would suffer but ambitious men. 
The danger which had been talked of, if they were to address 
the Prince of Wales to take the Regency upon him, reminded 
Mr. Burke of the giant who used to swallow a dozen wind- 
mills for breakfast every morning, and was afterwards choked 
by a small bit of butter in July.” | 

But notwithstanding all the efforts of Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 
and the other opposition orators, Mr. Pitt’s resolutions were 
carried by triumphant majorities through both Houses of 
Parliament. In the House of Peers the resolutions were de- 
bated with as much acrimony as in the House of Commons ; 
and when they were finally carried by a majority of 99 against 
66, a spirited protest was entered on the Lords’ journals, signed 
by two princes of the blood (the Dukes of York and Cumber- 
land) and forty-six peers of the realm. 

The object of Mr. Pitt, which was to secure to his own party 
the lucrative places they held in the royal household, and 
thereby perpetuate his influence in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, being now completely obtained, on the 30th of Decem- 
ber he addressed the following letter to the Prince of Wales, 
containing the outlines of his plan of the proposed Regency : 


‘‘ Sin—The proceedings in Parliament being now brought to 
a point which will render it necessary to propose to the House 
of Commons the particular measures to be taken for supplying 
the defect of the personal exercise of the royal authority during 
the present interval, and your Royal Highness having some time 
since signified your pleasure that any communication on this 
subject should be in writing, I take’the liberty of respectfully 
entreating your Royal Highness’s permission to submit to your 
consideration the outlines of the plan which his Majesty’s 
confidential servants humbly conceive (according to the best 
judgment which they are able to form) to be proper to be pro- 
posed in the present circumstances. 

‘¢ It is their humble opinion that your Royal Highness should 
be empowered to exercise the royal authority, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, during his Majesty’s illness, and 
to do all acts which might legally be done by his Majesty ; 
with provisions, nevertheless, that the care of his Majesty's 
royal person, and the management of the royal household, and 
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the direction and appointment of the offices and servants 
therein, should be in the Queen, under such regulations as 
may be thought necessary. 

‘* That the power to be exercised by your Royal Highness 
should not extend to the granting the real or personal property 
of the King (except as far as relates to the renewal of leases), 
to the granting of any ottice in reversion, or to the granting, for 
any other term than during his Majesty’s pleasure, any pension, 
or any other office whatever, except such as must by law be 
granted for life or during good behaviour ; nor to the granting 
any rank or dignity of the peerage of this realm to any person 
except his Majesty’s issue, who shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years. 

‘These are the chief points which have occurred to his 
Majesty's servants. I beg leave to add tbat their ideas are 
formed on the supposition that his Majesty's illness is only 
temporary, and may be of no long duration. It may be difl- 
cult to fix beforehand the precise period for which these pro- 
visions ought to last; but if, unfortunately, his Majesty's 
recovery should be protracted to a more distant period than 
there is reason at present to imagine, it will be open hereafter 
to the wisdom of Parliament to reconsider these provisions 
whenever the circumstances appear to call for it. 

‘“* If your Royal Highness should be pleased to require any 
further explanation on the subject, and should condescend to 
signify your orders that I should have the honour of attending 
your Royal Highness for that purpose, or to intimate any 
other mode in which your Royal Highness may wish to receive 
such explanation, I shall respectfully wait your Royal High- 
hess's commands.—lI have the honour to be, with the utmost 
deference and submission, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most 
dutiful and devoted servant, OW. Pitz.” 


To this communication the Prince of Wales, not deeming 
it expedient to enter into a personal correspondence with Mr. 
Pitt, caused an answer to be delivered to the Lord Chancellor, 
in which, while deprecating at great length the proposed re- 
trictions, and combating with ability the arguments urged 
in their favour, he signified his consent ‘‘ to undertake the pain- 
ful task imposed upon him by the present melancholy necessity, 
in full confidence that the affection and loyalty to the King, 
the experienced attachment to the house of Brunswick, and 
the generosity which has always distinguished this nation, will 
carry him through the many difficulties inseparable from this 
most critical situation, with comfort to himself, with honour to 
the King, and with advantage to the public.” 

After several ineffectual attempts on the part of the friends 
of the Prince of Wules to modify the restrictions of the Regency 
bill, and to invest him with superior powers, the two Houses 
of Parliament agreed to the following resolutions, which were 
presented by a deputation of peers and commoners to the Prince 
on the 30th of January, 1789: 

‘* Resolved, that for the purpose of providing for the exercise 
of the royal authority, during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
illness, in such manner and to such extent as the present 
circumstances and the urgent concerns of the nation appear 
to require, it is expedient that his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, being resident within the realm, shall be empowered 
to exercise and administer the royal authority, according to 
the laws and constitution of Great Britain, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, under the style and title of 
Regent of the kingdom; and to use, execute, and perform, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, all authorities, 
prerogatives, acts of government, and administration of the 
same, which belong to the king of this realm to use, exercise, 
and perform, according to the laws thereof, subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as shall be provided. 

‘¢ Resolved, that the power so to be given to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales shall not extend to the granting ot 
any rank or dignity of the peerage of the realm to any person 
whatever, except to his Majesty’s royal issue, who shall have 
attained the full age of twenty-one years. 
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‘‘ Resolved, that the said powers should not extend to the 
pranting of any office whatever in reversion, or to the granting 
of any office, salary, or pension, for any other term than 
during his Mujesty’s pleasure, except such offices as are by 
law required to be granted for life, or during good behaviour. 

‘‘ Resolved, that the suid powers should not extend to the 
eranting of any part of his Majesty’s real or personal estate, 
except so far as relates to the renewal of leases. 

‘* Resolved, that the care of his Majesty’s royal person, 
during the continuance of his Majesty's illness, should be 
committed to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty ; and that 
her Majesty should have power to remove from, and to 
nominate and appoint such persons as she shall: think proper, 
to the several offices in his Majesty’s household; and to 
dispose, order, and manage all other matters and things 
relating to the care of his Majesty’s royal person during 
the time aforesaid: and that for the better enabling her 
Majesty to discharge this important trust, it is also expedient 
that a council should be appointed to advise and assist her 
Majesty in the several matters aforesaid, and with power from 
time to time, as there may be cause, to examine upon oath 
the physicians and others attending his Majesty’s person, 
touching the state of his Majesty’s health, and all matters 
relative thereto.” 

“ Die Mercurii 28 Januarii, 1789. 

‘* Resolved, that a committee be appointed, to attend his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with the resolutions 
which have been agreed to by the Lords and Commons for 
the purpose of supplying the defect of the personal exercise 
of the royal authority during his Majesty’s illness, by em- 
powering his Reyal Highness to exercise such authority in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, subject to the 
limitations and restrictions which the circumstances of the 
case appear at present to require; and that the committee 
do express the hope which the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and commons entertain, that his Royal Highness, from his 
regard to the interests of his Majesty and the nation, will be 
ready to undertake the weighty and important trust proposed 
to be invested in his Royal Highness, as soon as an act of 
Parliament shall have been passed for carrying the said resolu- 
tion into effect.” 

To this communication the Prince of Wales was pleased to 
make the following answer : 

‘*My Lorps anp Genttemen—I thank you for com- 
municating to me the resolutions agreed upon by the two 
Houses, and I request you to assure them,in my name, that 
my duty to the King, my father, and my ‘anxious concern 
for the safety and interests of the people, which must be 
endangered by a longer suspension of the exercise of the royal 
authority, together with my respect for the united desires of 
the two Houses, outweigh in my mind every other con- 
sideration, and will determine me to undertake the weighty 
and important trust proposed to me, in conformity to the 
resolutions now communicated to me. I am sensible of the 
difficulties that must attend the execution of this trust in the 
particular circumstances in which it is cotamitted to my 
charge, of which,as I am acquainted with no former ex- 
ample, my hope of a successful administration cannot be 
founded on any past experience. But confiding that the 
limitations on the exercise of the royal authority, deemed 
necessary for the present, have been approved by the two 
Houses only as a temporary measure, founded on the loyal 
hope, in which I ardently participate, that his Majesty’s 
disorder may not be of long duration, and trusting in the 
meanwhile that I shall receive a zealous and united support 
in the two Houses, and in ‘the nation, proportioned to the 
difficulty attending the discharge ‘of my trust in this interval, 
I will entertain the pleasing hope that my faithful endeavours 
to preserve the interests of the King, his crown, and people, 
may be successful.” 


While ~ “ig Houses of the legislature of Great Britain 
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were thus employed in framing limitations and restrictions to 
fetter the power of the Prince Regent, and cramp the exercise 
of the royal authority within narrower bounds than any sove- 
reign of the country had ever submitted to, the Parliament of 
Ireland pursued a very different course, and it was ‘agreed by 


| both Houses, though not without considerable opposition, and 


very spirited protests being entered upon the journals, that 
the Regency of the kingdom of Ireland should be conferred 
on the Prince of Wales during the continuance of his 
Majesty’s indisposition. An address to that effect was ac- 
cordingly prepared, and the Lord Lieutenant (the Marquis’ 
of Buckingham) was requested to convey it to England, but 
refused to do so, under the impression that his official duty, 
and the oath he had taken as chief governor of Ireland, 
obliged him to decline transmitting such a document. The 
two Houses of Parliament, upon this, passed a vote of censure 


/upon the conduct of the Lord Lieutenant, and appointed 


delegates from each House, with the Duke of Leinster, the 
first peer of Ireland, at their head, to wait upon the Prince of 
Wales, with the following address, which was presented to 
him on the 27th of February : 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES. 


‘May 17 pLEAsE your Royat Hicnnrss—We, his Majesty’s 
most dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and the commons of Ireland in Parliament assembled, 
beg leave to approach your Royal Highness with Searts full 
of the most loyal and: affectionate attachment to the person 
and government of your royal father, and to express the 
deepest and most grateful sense of the numerous blessings 
which we have enjoyed under that illustrious house whose 
accession to the throne of these realms has established civil 
and constitutional liberties upon a basis which, we trust, will 
never be shaken; and at the same time to condole with your 
Royal Highness upon the grievous malady with which it has 
plexsed heaven to afflict the best of sovereigns. 

‘* We have, however, the consolation of reflecting that this 
severe calamity hath not been visited upon us until the virtues 
of your Royal Highness have been so matured as to enable 
your Royal Highness to discharge the duties of an impor- 
tant trust, for the performance whereof the eyes of all his 
Majesty’s subjects of both kingdoms are directed to your 
Royal Highness. 

‘‘ We therefore humbly beg leave to reqnest, that. your 
Royal Highness will be pleased to take upon you the govern- 
ment of this realm during the continuance of his Maijesty’s 
present indisposition, and no longer; and under the style and 
title of Prince Regent of Ireland, in. the name and on thie 
behalf of his Majesty, to exercise and administer, according to | 
the laws and constitution of this kingdom, all regal powers, 
jurisdictions, and prerogatives, to the crown and government 
thereof belonging.” 


To this address, so conformable to the frank, generous, 
and liberal temper of the Irish nation, and so honourable to 
the Prince of Wales, for the confidence which it reposed in 
his character and principles, the Prince returned the following 
answer : 

‘‘My Lorps anp GentLemeN—The address from the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the commons of Ireland, which 
you have presented to me; demands my warmest and earliest 
thanks. If anything could add to the esteem and affection I 
have for the people of Ireland, it would be the loyal and duti- 
ful attachment to the person and government of the King, my 
father, manifested in the address of the two Houses. 

‘¢ What they have done, and their manner of doing it, is a 
new proof of their undiminished duty to his Majesty, of their 
uniform attachment to the house of Brunswick, and their con- 
stant attention to maintain inviolate the concord and connexion 
between the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, so indis- 
pensably necessary to the prosperity, the happiness, and the 
liberties of both. (To be continued.) 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IV. 


( Contimned.) 

‘¢ Tf, in conveying my grateful sentiments on their conduet 
in relation to the King, my father, and to the inseparable 
interests of the two kingdoms, I find it impossible to express 
adequately my feelings on what relates to myself, I trust you 
will not be the less disposed to believe that I have the under- 
standing to comprehend the value of what they have done, a 
heart that must remember, and principles that will not suffer 
me to abuse their confidence. 

‘* But the fortunate change whieh has taken place in the 
circumstance which gave occasion to the address agreed to by 
the lords and commons of Ireland, induces me to delay, for a 
few days, giving a final answer, trusting that the joyful event 
of his Majesty's resuming the personal exercise of his royal 
authority may then render it only necessary for me to repeat 
those sentiments of gratitude and affection to the loyal and 
generous people of Ireland, which I feel indelibly impressed 
on my heart.” 

The King at this period was daily advancing towards a state 
of convalescence ; but the Irish delegates continued some time 
longer in town, to wait the issue of this extraordinary conjunc- 
ture, and oftener than once were honoured by the Prince with 
invitations to partake of the hospitalities of Carlton House. 
On one of these occasions, there were present the Dukes of 
York and Cumberland, the Dukes of Portland and Devonshire, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, &., to the number of 
thirty-six. ‘The party was most happily convivial, to which 
the engaging manners of the Prince not a little contributed. 
On the company rising, the Prince insisted on the landlord's 
botile ; this, meeting with some little objection, was afterwards 
assented to from an observation of Mr. Burke, who said that, 
although he was an enemy in general to indefeasible right, yet 
he thought the Prince, in his own house, had a right to rule, 
jure de vino (by right of wine, or the divine right). 

At length, the King’s perfect recovery being no longer a 
matter of doubt, the Prince of Wales, on the 12th of March, 
delivered his final answer to the deputation from both Houses 
of the Parliament of Ireland, in the following terms : 

‘¢My Lorps anp GEentTLEMEN—The happy event of the 
King’s recovery, and the consequent re-assumption of the 
exercise of his auspicious government, announced by his royal 
commission for declaring the further causes of holding the 
Parliament of Great Britain, has done away the melancholy 
necessity which gave rise to the arrangement proposed by the 
Parliament of Ireland ; but nothing can obliterate from my 
memory and my gratitude the principles upon which that ar- 
rangement was made, and the circumstances by which it was 
attended. 

‘¢T consider your generous kindness to his Majesty’s royal 
family, and the provision you made for preserving the authority 
of the crown in its constitutional energy, as the most un- 
equivocal proof which could be given of your affectionate 
loyalty to the King, at the time when, by an afilicting dispen- 
sation of Providence, his government had suffered an inter- 
mission, and his house was deprived of its natural protector. 

‘¢T shall not pay so ill a compliment to the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland as to suppose that they were mistaken 
in their reliance on the moderation of my views and the purity 
of my intentions. A manly confidence, directing the manner 
of proceeding towards those who entertain sentiments becom- 
ing the high situation to which they are born, furnishes the 
most powerful motives to the performance of their duty; at 
the same time that the liberality of sentiment which, in con- 
veying a trust, confers an honour, can have no tendency to 
relax that provident vigilance, and that public jealousy which 
ought to watch over the exercise of power. 

‘*My Lorps anp GenTLEMEN—Though fall of joy for the 
event which enables me to take leave of you in this manner, 
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personally, I cannot but regret your departure. I have had 
the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of your private 
characters, and it has added to the high esteem which I had 
before entertained for you on account of your public merits; 
both have made you the worthy representatives of the great 
bodies to which you belong. 

‘I am confident that 1 need not add my earnest recom- 
mendation to the Parliament and people of Ireland, to con- 
tinue to cultivate the harmony of the two kingdoms, which, 
in their mutual perfect freedom, will find the closest as well 
as happiest bond of their connexion.” 

On this subject we shall make but a few brief remarks. In 
regard to the right of the Prince of Wales to the Regency, we 
consider it to have been clear and indubitable, and we do 0! 
hesitate to say that the conduct of the Prince, on that mo 
trying and delicate occasion, was manly, consistent, and honour. 
able, becoming his duty as a son, and worthy of his cha- 
racter as a prince. Had the Prince of Wales succeeded to 
the Regency under all the restrictions and limitations pro- 
posed, it is scarcely possible but that his government must 
have fallen into confusion and disorder. What was asked for 
him was no more than what the exigencies of the state re- 
quired, and the powers which the constitution would have 
given him in the case of a natural demise. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to review the transactions of this period withont feel- 
ing for what must have been the sensations of the Prince of 
Wales at the treatment he received from an arrogant and 
supercilious minister, deemed unworthy to be trusted with 
the temporary occupation of the throne; every restraint that 


-jealousy or suspicion could devise was resorted to, to fetter 


and circumscribe his authority. Happily for the Prince of 
Wales, he was not called upon to undertake the government 
under such mortifying and humiliating circumstances, and 
the nation was spared the danger of an experiment full of 
difficulty and hazard. 

The recovery of his Majesty was announced to Mr. Pitt in 
the following manner :—On the 23rd of February, 1789, Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Melville were dining with Lord Chesterfield, 
when a letter was brought to the former, which he read, and, 
sitting next to Lord Melville, gave it him under the table and 
whispered, that when he had looked at it, it would be better 
for them to talk it over in Lord Chesterfield’s dressing-room. 
This proved to be a letter in the King’s own hand, announcing 
his recovery to Mr. Pitt in terms somewhat as follows : 

‘‘The King renews, with great satisfaction, his communica- 
tion with Mr. Pitt, after the long suspension of their intercourse 
owing to his very tedious and painful illness. He is fearful 
that, during this interval, the public interests have suffered 
great inconvenience and difficulty. 

‘‘ Tt is most desirable that immediate measures should be 
taken for restoring the functions of his government; and Mr. 
Pitt will consult with the Lord Chancellor to-morrow morning 
upon the most expedient means for that purpose. And the 
King will receive Mr. Pitt at Kew, afterwards, about one 
o’clock.”’ 

There could be no hesitation on the part of Mr. Pitt; and 
having held the necessary conference with the Chancellor, he 
waited upon the King at the appointed time. He found him 
perfectly of sound mind, and in every respect, as before his 
illness, competent to all the affairs of his public station. 

This was the first notice, in any way, which Mr. Pitt received 
of this most important event: the reports of the physicians had 
indeed been of late more favourable; but Lord Melville verily 
believed there was not a man except Dr. Willis who entertained 
the smallest hope of the restoration of the King’s mind. Mr. 
Pitt continually declared this opinion to Lord Melville, and 
they had both determined to return to the bar, as the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry was then on the point of taking place. 

The letter in question Lord Melville took from Mr. Pitt, 
saying he had a trick of losing papers, and furnished him only 
with a copy, the original remaining in his Lordship’s posses- 
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zion. The King wrote the letter at a little table of the Queen’s 
which stood in his apartment, without the knowledge of any 
person ; and having finished, rank his bell, and gave it to his 
valet-de-chanibre, directing it to be carried immediately to Mr. 
Pitt. 

In a conversation which his Majesty afterwards had with 
Justice Hardinge, he greatly commended the conduc. of the 
House of Commons in regard to the Regency question, and 
said his illness had in the end been a perfect bliss to him, as 
proving ** how nobly the people would support him when he 
was in trouble.”’ 

A national thanksgiving for the recovery of the King was 
solemnised, on the 28rd April, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at 
which their Majesties and the royal family attended. At the 
conclusion of the service, the Prince of Wales hastened from 
the cathedral to Carlton House, where he changed his dress 
for the uniform of his regiment ; and, taking command of it, 
proceeded to meet his royal father on his return—thus be- 
coming himself his guard and conductor to the Queen’s palace. 
Alighting there, he presented himself at the door in a manner 
that required to be seen in order to be appreciated. ‘he 
event of the King’s restoration was otherwise commemorated 
by grand fetes, illuminations, &c.; and the King’s birth-day 
was celebrated with unusual splendour, terminating with a 
grand ball. 

On the 6th February, 1788, the Prince of Wales was ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of Freemasonry at the Star and 
Garier, Pall Mall. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, as Grand Master, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of 
Manchester, and several other noblemen of that order, at- 
tended. 

About this time the first dividend of the Prince’s debts was 
jeclared to be nine per cent., which was very gladly received 
by the creditors; and tended to raise the Prince in the esti- 
mation of the people. 

The following anecdote shows the promptitude which the 
Prince of Wales always felt to embrace every idea that could 
promote the essential interests of the nation. It occurred in 
the year 1789, and is thus recorded by a writer of that period. 
Lord Rodney, dining some months ago at Carlton House, con- 
gratulated the Prince of Wales on seeing a plate of British 
cured herrings at table. ‘‘ Your Royal Highness,” said the 
noble veteran, ‘‘does infinite good to the British navy in 
encouraging this example of English luxury ; every table will 
follow the fashion, and if the number of fashionable tables in 
the nation be considered, the result may be in time an addi- 
tion of twenty-thousand of the hardiest seamen to our navy— 
of seamen raised and employed in that branch of fishery which 
has raised Holland to her maritime force.” ‘*My Lord,” 
replied the Prince, ‘* you do me more justice than I deserve ; 
these herrings, I am sorry to say, were not cured by British 
hands. I understand your reasoning ; it is just—it is that of 
Lord Rodney upon his own element. Henceforward I shall 
order a plate of British cured herrings to be purchased at any 
expense, and appear a standing dish at this table—we shall 
vall it ‘a Rodney.’ Under,that designation, what true patriot 
will not follow my example?” For a long time afterwards, a 
red herring was called ‘a Rodney,’ but the origin of the name 
was not generally known. 





PART III. 


Ir we draw a comparison of the close of the last century 
and the present period, we must confess that, in regard to the 
morality and purity of the female character, the preference is 
decidedly to be given to the latter. About the year 1790, 
the principal gambling-tables, or faro banks, were kept by 
titled ladies, who hesitated not to repair their shattered for- 
tunes from the accruing profits; and it may easily be con- 
jectured that these nocturnal meetings, although avowedly 
held for he parpone of gambling, were often scenes of a 
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far different description, frequented as they were by all the 
younger branches of nobility and men of fortune, who were 
certain of meeting there with the most dashing Cyprians of 
the age, and also with some who were training up to that 
character under the auspices of the patroness of the night. 
The lady who was mc3t conspicuous at this timg at the head 
of her faro table, was the celebrated Lady Archer, a woman 
steeped to the crown of her head in infamy and vice, and 
who when she left this mortal stage, was unable to say, ‘I 
have performed one good or generous action.” 

We would rather avert our view from the scenes which took 
place in the harem of this woman, but the illustrious subject 
of the present memoir is deeply concerned in them ; and the 
writer of it has, in the entire ruin of a very near relative, 
reason to deprecate the hour when this woman’s eyes first 
opened on the world, and to regret that she was not swept 
from it as a pestilence in which no human happiness could 
live; and yet to the close of her life this Hecate of iniquity 
shone conspicuously for her piety and religion. She was seen 
on the Sabbath bending her way to the conventicle—a living 
painted sepulchre, so bedaubed with cosmetics, and the wrinkled 
deformities of her nature so filled up with the impotent re- 
medies of art, that the eye shrunk from the view as if it had 
presented to it one of nature’s vilest abortions ; but 

Not Archer’s Bible can secure her age, 
Her three-score years are shuffling with her page; 


While Death stands by, but till the game is done, 
To sweep that stake in justice long his own. 


At this period her ladyship was the mother of three lovely 
daughters, whom, from the laudable plea of not exposing them 
to the snares and temptations of the world, she kept in a state 
of almost monkish seclusion. But the real grounds for tliat 
mode of treatment was the loss of the income derivable from 
their fortunes, which was to be at the disposal of their mother 
until their marriage. Vigilant, however, as the mother was, 
and strictly as she supposed that she was guarding the Hes- 
perian fruit, two of her daughters, whilst her ladyship was 
presiding at her faro-table, let young Love in at the window, 
and the mischievous urchin one night opening the door, they 
rushed into the arms of their lovers, and, by their subsequent 
marriage, Lady Archer lost the use of their fortune. One, 
however, still remained—the loveliest of the three ; and Lady 
Archer, fearing that she might follow the example of her 
sisters, determined that she should be her companion during 
her nocturnal revels; and thus was she introduced into a 
society in which female virtue was of no estimation, and in 
which it might with truth be said to have no existence at all. 
The Prince of Wales saw the beautiful daughter of Lady 
Archer, and for a time the charms of Mrs. Fitzherbert were 
neglected by him. But in this instance he had a very difficult 
and delicate part to act. Mr. Errington was generally the 
attendant of the Prince to the pandemonium of Lady Archer, 
and any attentions or assiduities which he might show to her 
lovely daughter, might be taken notice of by that gentleman, 
and conveyed to a quarter where least of all he wished it to 
be known. Some little bickerings had already taken place 
there, in regard to a connexion which at this time was sup- 
posed to exist between the Prince of Wales and the famous, 
and we may also add, the infamous Lady Jersey; but it was 
then only floating on the surface of popular report, although 
credited by those who moved in the particular sphere of the 
Prince. 

The Prince now looked round him for an auxiliary to assist 
him in the conquest of the youthful Archer, and he very judi- 
ciously selected an individual who was in every respect cal- 
culated for the purpose, and this was no other than the 
Honourable Mrs. Hobart. The first step which this lady took 
was to give a grand masked féte at her superb villa in the 
vicinity of Fulham, to which Lady Archer and her daughter 
were to be invited, and where the Prince, assisted by the 
disguise of a masquerade, would be enabled to whisper the 
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effusions of his unalterable love into the ears of the new con- 
queror of his affections, without the Argus eyes of jealousy 
being constantly upon him. On referring to the European 
Magazine for July, 1791, we find the following description of 
this memorable {éte. 

‘‘This long looked-for and long-prevented déjeunér was 
given yesterday, in spite of the weather. It is almost need- 
less to remark that all the first nobility and fashion about 
town graced this most delightful féte. The Prince of Wales 
came first, and precisely at one o’clock. About four or five 
hundred persons were present: amongst them was the Duke 
of Gloucester, Duchesses of Rutland and Gordon, Margrave of 
Anspach, Mrs. Fitzherbert, the Duke of Queensberry, several 
of the corps diplomatique, and many other foreigners of the 
very first distinction. The Duke of Clarence was expected 
but did not attend. The breakfast lasted from two till past 
seven o'clock. 

‘‘The leading person in this entertainment (which was 
obliged to be confined to the house on account of the weather) 
was Mrs. Bristow, a near relation of Mrs. Hobart. This lady, 
who had long resided at the Indian court of Lucknow, was 
every inch a queen. Dressed in all the magnificence of eastern 
grandeur, Mrs. Bristow represented the Queén of Nourjahad, 
as the Light of the World, in the Garden of Roses. She was 
seated in the large drawing-room, which was very beautifully 
fitted up with cushions in the Indian style, smoking her hookah, 
amidst all sorts of the choicest perfumes. Mrs. Bristow was 
very profuse with her otto of roses, drops of which were thrown 
about the ladies’ dresses. ‘The whole house was scented with 
the most delicious fragrance. 

** ach lady had a lottery-ticket given her by Mrs. Hobart 
on entering, and each drew a prize. The Duchess of Rutland 
drew the second highest ; but the gross lot, or first prize, never 
went out of the wheel until the last lady that drew, and that 
lady was Miss Archer. It was remarked that on her opening 
her prize, a deep blush came over her countenance, and she 
became so confused that Mrs. Hobart led her into an adjoining 
room, where they were soon afterwards joined by the Prince 
of Wales. The party did not break up until nearly nine 
o’clock.”’ 

As it may be supposed, the cause of Miss Archer’s confusion 
excited considerable surprise, and all were anxious to discover 
it ; but it did not transpire until some time afterwards, when 
Mrs. Hobart mentioned ii in confidence to a friend on whom 
she could rely—who mentioned it to another—and thus it 
soon became the theme of conversation in the immediate co- 
teries where the parties were known. 

The plan was entirely devised by Mrs. Hobart, with the 
knowledge and privity of the Prince, to declare the ardent 
affection which he entertained for Miss Archer ; and the prize 
contained a beautiful locket set round with diamonds, in the 
centre of which was G. P., encircled with the motto, ‘ Z’amour 
est l'ange du monde.’ 

This meeting may be considered as the declaratory one of 
the Prince’s passion for Miss Archer ; and perhaps no female 
virtue ever withstood so nobly the incessant attacks of an 
assailant hitherto deemed irresistible. There was, however, a 
power watching over the virtue of this intended victim which 
ultimately saved her from the ruin that awaited her—and that 
power was a deep and rooted attachment for another, but 
whose circumstances in life were considered by her mother as 
not sufficiently affluent, nor could his connexions boast of any 
titled descent or aristocratical honours. Flattered, however, 
as she might have been by the marked attention which the 
most accomplished prince in Europe had paid her, still, with 
the holy fire of a secret love burning within her, she considered 
every return that she might make to his protestations as a 
direct profanation of the vows of fidelity and constancy which 
she had sworn to another, and consequently she met all his 
assiduities with the most marked coolness and indifference. 

On the morning subsequent to the fete given by Mrs. Bris- 
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tow, as the Prince was sitting at breakfast in company with 
Sheridan and Hanger, a small package was delivered to hiv, 
which, on opening, he found to contain the locket which on 
the previous night he had presented to Miss Archer, but with 
no other notification than a few words written in the envelope: 
** Virtue is the happiness of life.” 

But a new victim to the unbridled licentiousness of the 
Prince of Wales was soon after found in the person of a 
lovely and innocent girl named Lucy Howard, who was the 
daughter of a Yorkshire gentleman of moderate income. ‘Lhis 
lady he took measures to remove to a mansion about three 
miles from Brighton. It may be easily supposed that the 
visits of the Prince of Wales were not paid in the open faee 
of day, but to avoid suspicion, he was generally accompanied 
by Lord Rawdon. It was his usual custom to leave the 
Pavilion at twilight, when no official or state business required 
his presence, and, leaving the town by the Lewes road, ride 
over the Downs to his destination. ‘There was, however, one 
person who witnessed these mysterious motions of the Prince, 
and who, fancying herself to be then paramount in his aifce- 
tions, could not brook the idea of a secret rival; and with all 
the art and cunning inherent to her character, she determined 
to trace the mystery to its source. Tor this purpose she 
enlisted in her cause one of the stable boys, who could not 
withstand the temptation of a few guineas, and he consented 
to become a spy upon the actions of the Prince, and to follow 
him in private whenever he left the Pavilion on his nocturnal 
adventures. His first report to his employer was, that he had 
traced the Prince to a particular house, but of the motives of 
his visit, or of the character of the inmates of it, he was utterly 
ignorant. Here were materiuls furnished sufficient to set the 
heart of a jealous woman in a blaze. It was indispensably 
necessary that the exact relations of the inhabitants of the 
house should be ascertained; for Lady Jersey was too well 
acquainted with the character of the Prince of Wales not to 
suspect that he was attracted thither by some hidden beauty, 
who might eventually supersede her in the station which she 
supposed that she held in his affections, and thereby overthrow 
at once all the plans which she had formed for her future 
agerandizement. ‘Ihe issue of this aflair was of a deeply tra- 
gical nature, and we have cursorily alluded to it in a former 
part of this work. 

The youthful emissary of Lady Jersey, without the aid 
of experience or of caution to guide him through such a 
labyrinth, went fearlessly to work. In an ill-fated hour he 
was entrapped in the vicinity of the premises by the Prince 
himself. An instantaneous explanation was demanded—the 
boy hesitated—the Prince became exasperated—he beheld 
himself the object of the curiosity of a mercenary hireling— 
and, hurried along by the impetuosity of his feelings, he 
inflicted that summary chastisement upon the boy which 
rendered him a cripple for the remainder of his liie; and 
which, but for the aid of the highest professional skill, would 
have proved his death. 

This affair caused an extraordinary sensation in the country, 
and rendered the Prince highly unpopular; and such was the 
excitement which it occasioned, that the house in which Lucy 
Howard resided was literally so besieged by spectators during 
the day, that she eventually found it necessary to evacuate it, 
and took up her residence in the vicinity of Richmond. 

This lady afterwards became the wife of Mr. Smith, a 
gentleman of independent property in Yorkshire, and was 
the mother of a numerous family, and died respected by all 
who knew her. i 

To enter into a full detail of the various intrigues which 
were now set on foot to break off all connexion between th» 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert, would be to exhibit a 
system of the most unwearied machination, unparalleled in 
the private history of individuals. Offers of the most prinecly 
kind were made to her to leave the eountry, but finding all 
these rejected, recourse was had to threats which involved 
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her personal existence. She was menaced with the whole 
power of the government to prove her guilty of high treason— 
she was threatened with prosecutions on account of her pecu- 
niary difficulties, and these threats were actually put in force, 
the effects of which, however, ultimately recoiled on the pro- 
moters of them ; for to whom else could Mrs. Fitzherbert apply 
in her pecuniary difficulties than to the Prince of Wales ? and 
whatever the sacrifice might be which he was called upon to 
make on these occasions, the money was always procured, and 
thereby helped to swell the amount of his debts, which the 
nation was called upon in a short time afterwards to pay. 

The general style of living by the Prince of Wales was at 
this period in every respect most costly. His elegance of 
manners, his taste in dress, as well as in the fitting up of his 
palace, his equipages and entertainments, were the theme of 
general praise and the objects of imitation. It must, however, 
be admitted that, in the decorations of Carlton Palace and the 
Pavilion at Brighton, there was a more studied attention paid 
to what was gaudy and flimsy than to that which might be 
deemed classically elegant. In regard to the latter edifice, 
which has been the subject of so much ridicule, it is undeniable 
that a thoughtless expenditure of money was bestowed upon 
it, which the general appearance of the building rendered almost 
incredible. It was principally built of wood, but it may be stig- 
matised as a nondescript monster in architecture, and appeared 
like a mad-house, or a house run mad, as it had neither begin- 
ning, middle, nor end; and yet, to acquire this harlequin 
desien, a miserable bricklayer was despatched to Italy, to 
gather something equal to the required magnificence, and 
actually charged two thousand guineas for his expenses. The 
room in which the Prince usually dined may be compared to a 
kind of oven. It was supported by four pillars in seagliola ; and 
when the fire was lighted, the room was so hot, that the inmates 
were nearly baked and incrusted. This circumstance gave rise 
to the severe reply of Sheridan to Hanger, who, dining one day 
in the royal oven, the former said to the latter—‘* How do you 
feel yourself, Hanger ?” 

‘¢ Hot, hot, hot as he1,’”’ replied Hanger. 

‘“‘]t is quite right,” said Sheridan, ** that we should be pre- 
pared in this world for that which we know will be our lot in 
another.” 

The ground on which the Pavilion is built is a kind of eopy- 
hold, held under the town of Brighton, for which the Prince 
agreed to pay £50 per annum—*‘just suflicient,” says a 
satirical writer, Anthony Pasquin, *‘to furnish the members 
of the corporation with grog and tobacco.” 

About this period, the passion of the Prince for the turf ap- 
pears to have been carried ‘to an extraordinary excess, and he 
had been long not only an honorary, but an active member 
of the Jockey Club. Two of the most distinguished members 
of the club at this time were the Duke of Bedford and Mr. 
Fox; and as the circumstance which we are now about to 
enter upon operated more to the injury of the character of 
the Prince of Wales, as a man of honour, than any other 
event of his life, we shall hold ourselves justified in giving 
the particulars concerning it. 

On the 20th of October, 1791, the Prince of Wales’s horse 
Escape, then reckoned the best horse upon the turf, was 
beaten at Newmarket by two horses of inferior reputation. 
The odds, which, previously to this race, had run high in 
favour of Escape, now changed against him, and it was the 
general opinion of the sporting world that he would lose the 
match he had to run the next day. Accordingly bets were 
made to a large amount, and with great odds, that Escape 
would lose ; but contrary to the opinion, and much to the 
disappointment of the knowing ones, /’scape won his race. 

The jockey who rode Escape published a pamphlet a short 
time before his death, in which he accounted for Escape’s 
losing his first and winning his second race by stating—that 
on the first day’s race Escape, for the want of proper exercise, 
was not in a fit condition to rua; and that the exercise of the 
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first day’s race had opened his pores, and enabled him to per- 
form better on the second day. But this was far from appear- 
ing satisfactory to the gentlemen of the turf, and as soon as 
the race was concluded, a rumour was propagated that L'scape 
had run unfairly on the first day’s race. It was reported that 
the Prince got the grooms out of the way, and had given the 
horse a pail of water just before he had to run, and of course 
the horse was winded, and easily beaten. 

The issue of the affair was that Chifney, the Prince’s jockey, 
having been examined by Sir Charles Bunbury and other 
members of the Jockey Club, and his replies not being 
deemed satisfactory, the Prince was expelled the Club. It 
was currently reported that personal threats, and even per- 
sonal demonstrations, had passed from the Duke of —-——— 
towards the Prince on the race-course. This, however, could 
not have been the case, for the Duke continued in friendship 
with the Prince to the last. The singularity, however, of the 
case is, that Sir Charles Bunbury, who decided againsé the 
Prince, and ejected him from the Jockey Club, as well as the 
Duke, who shook, or is said to have shaken, his horsewhip at 
him on the race-ground, retained his friendship to the last 
hours of their respective lives. 

One night at Newmarket the Prince was induced to play at 
hazard with certain individuals whose rank and station pre- 
cluded the idea of any established or concerted system of 
fraud; but it must not be concealed that on the head of one 
of these individuals (though subsequently possessor of im- 
mense wealth, and of the highest rank of nobility) hes the 
weight of the ruin of more families than can be laid to the 
charge of any other professed gambler in the kingdom. On 
the night in question, Fortune appeared to frown on the Prince 
with her utmost severity; and on rising from the table, he 
found himself the loser of nearly £4,000. Some suspicion 
immediately arose in his mind that there must be some fraud 
at the bottom; and taking the dice from the table, he put 
them into his waistcoat pocket, declaring that if the dice were 
found to be true, the money should be paid on the following 
morning. Consternation immediately seized the whole of the 
party ; they knew the dice were plugged, and the discovery 
of the fraud would be attended with the most serious con- 
sequences. A consultation was held, and it was determined 
that the only method of averting the disclosure of their villany 
was the abstraction of the false dice, and the substitution of 
good ones. But how was this difficult task to be accom- 
plished? The Prince was at this time a visitor of the Duke 
of Bedford, whose house was the resort of all the sporting 
characters at Newmarket, and at which some of the sharpers 
who had concocted the deep-laid plan against the Prince were 
on terms of the greatest intimacy. It was therefore proposed 
that lots should be drawn, and that the individual who drew 
the lowest number should repair immediately to the Duke of 
Bedford’s, and by some stratagem obtain possession of the dice. 
Fortunately for the gang, the lot fell on a Mr. Russell, who, 
being himself a distant relation of the Bedford family, was less 
liable to suspicion as to his motive for repairing to the house of 
the Duke, and who, besides, being well known to all the domes- 
tics, no demur would be raised to his admittance. It was, how- 
ever, found impracticable to accomplish the scheme without 
the aid of the domestic who was in close attendance on the 
Prince ; and, influenced by the bribe of £100, this domestic 
undertook to obtain possession of his waistcoat when he was 
undressing for the night, and, after abstracting the false dice, 
to substitute the genuine ones. The stratagem fully suc- 
ceeded; Mr. Russell returned in triumph to his chap-fallen 
associates ; on the following morning the Prince had the dice 
examined, and finding them to be good, he paid the amount 
of his loss without any further murmuring. Reports discre- 
ditable to his character were now cireulated in every quarter ; 
the popular opinion rose against him; and the circumstance 
of his horse Escape, which happened immediately afterwards, 
furnished fresh materials for the vindictive spirit of his enemies, 

(To be continued.) 
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( Continued.) 

Towards the latter part of the year 1792, the whole stud 
of the Prince, amounting in all to twenty-eight head, was 
disposed of, and produced what we should at the present day 
consider the rather inadequate sum of about five thousand 
guineas, 

This sacrifice was, no doubt, a painful one to his feelings. 
Its bitterness was not a little enhanced by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, as well as the particular good fortune 
that had attended his stud during the previous year. In 1791 
we find him the winner of no less than thirty-one races, 
including seven king’s plates ; and it has been very pointedly 
asked, how it was possible that the Prince, who in the year 
1791 won almost every race for which his horses started, 
could, on his retirement from the turf, have been so con- 
siderable a loser, and involved in such distressing embarrass- 
ments ? 

Disgusted with the treatment that he had received—morti- 
fied with the stern and unbending disposition of his illustrious 
father, who still refused to admit him into his presence— 
distracted with the incessant clamours of his creditcrs, the 
Prince determined to seclude himself for a time, and took up 
his residence at the Grange in Hampshire. 

The Prince, though by no means a bruising rider, was, on 
all hands, acknowledged to be a most elegant and accom- 
plished horseman; and as no less than six packs of fox- 
hounds (besides his own) were within easy reach of his house, 
he spent much of his time at this period in the enjoyment 
of that sport so truly worthy the protection and patronage of 
royalty. | 

Shortly after the death of Lord Keppell we find him the 
tenant of Bagshot Park, the present residence of the Duke of 
Gloucester, during whose minority the late duke lent it to 
the Prince. The jealousy of a certain lady and the intrigues 
of a notorious countess have been mentioned as the ostensible 
causes of his temporary residence at Bagshot Park—as by the 
former person there was a restraint put upon his actions which 
he could not endure, for he considered himself like the air, ** a 
chartered libertine,” bound to no time, circumstances, nor 
person ; and the greater the indication of control that was 
manifested, the greater was his determined spirit to offer every 
possible opposition to its power. 

From Bagshot Park he removed to Kempshot Park, between 
Basingstoke and Popham-lane; afterwards to the Grange, 
Hants ; and latterly to Critchill House, near Blandford, Dorset. 
His residence at the latter place was very short, owing to an 
amour in which he was detected with the only daughter of a 
gentleman resident in the neighbourhood, and heiress to the 
whole of his property. This affair, however, did not pass off 
quite so smoothly as some others in which he had been en- 
gaged, for the father being a determined, high-spirited man, 
and endowed with uncommon personal strength, hesitated not 
one day to give that summary personal punishment, which 
rendered his future residence at Critchill House rather un- 
pleasant to him. He therefore returned to Brighton, and 
between that place and the metropolis he now passed the chief 
part of his time. 

The legitimate succession to the crown now became the 
theme of the most serious consideration, not only with the 
royal parents of the Prince, but also with the ministers of the 
country. The most tempting offers were held ont to him to 
induce him to enter into the married state; but he rejected 
them with the most determined spirit, alleging, as the ground 
of his refusal, that from the knowledge he possessed of his 
own character, he was certain he was not calculated for the 
marriage state ; and that were he to enter into that union, it 
would only be to establish the misery of both parties, without, 
perhaps, — prerees of the purpose for which it was 
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intended. That this studied opposition to the dearest wishes 
of his august father could not fail to widen the breach between 
them may be easily conceived; and it is natural to suppose 
that those individuals who were suspected of possessing a 
domineering influence over his conduct, were visited with the 
whole weight of the resentment of the royal parents whe 
beheld in the attachment of their son to certain ladies, the 
chief and the almost insuperable obstacle to his entering into 
the married state. Accordingly every engine was set to work 
which malignity or malice could devise to inflame the minds 
of the people against those individuals; whilst, at the same 
time, secret agents were employed to pry into their private 
affairs, and wherever an opening presented itself, there to 
inflict such a death-wound as no after palliative could remedy. 
The venal part of the public press was bribed to circulate the 
most inflammatory reports respecting the ulterior views of 
the reputed friends of the Prince of Wales, and the ruinous 


consequences that must inevitably await the country from ~ 


his avowed attachment to the Roman Catholic party; io 
which attachment it was pretended to foresee the gradual 
downfall of the Protestant religion, and the return of Eng- 
land, when the time should come that he was to sway the 
sceptre of it, to all the doctrines of the Roman Charch. 

On the other hand, the Prince rallied around him a mos’ 
powerful party, and it must be acknowledged that the supe- 
riority of talent displayed by his friends tended, in a great 
degree, to turn the tide of popular feeling in his favour ; 
indeed, to such an excess of enthusiasm was the contest 
carried, that on one occasion the populace took the horses 
-n Mrs. Fitzherbert’s carriage, and drew it to her resi- 

ence. 

On the 28rd of November, 1791, the Duke of York was 
married to Princess Frederick Charles Ulrica, eldest daughter 
of the King of Prussia, the Prince of Wales giving away the 
bride, and afterwards attesting the certificate of the marriage. 

There were several persons at this time, forming a kind 
of circle of which the Prince of Wales was the focus, who 
dreaded nothing more than a reconciliation of their patron 
with his illustrious parent ; and who, in the event of that cir- 
cumstance taking place, beheld their own discomfiture, and 
the frustration of all the plans which they had laid for their 
future aggrandisement. lt should not be concealed, in order 
to purify the character of the Prince from 9 deep stain that 
has been thrown upon it, in regard to his utter desertion of 
several of his intimates, who, perhaps, having been carried 
into the vortex of his extravagance, with very slender fortunes 
to support it, were at last reduced to the lowest stage of 
pauperism, and becoming the tenants of a prison. It is, 
however, a fact, well known in a particular circle that the 
Prince granted some very liberal pensions to many of his 
destitute companions; and we have only to mention the late 
Felix M‘Carthy, a needy Irish adventurer, but a man of 
infinite wit. He was received at the table of the Prince, to 
whom he was introduced by Lord Moira, who, though cer- 
tainly the steadiest of his friends, was, on account of his im- 
providence, and his total ignorance of the value of money, a 
very unfit person to be the adviser of the Prince. His Lord- 
ship was continually in debt, and raising money upon post- 
obits and other securities at enormous rates. His royal com- 
panion and friend did the same; and the Prince's promissory 
notes to his Lordship, and his Lordship’s promissory notes to 
the Prince, were at any time to be obtained at one quarter of 
their value. It was, however, with such men as M‘Carthy, 
Henry Bate Dudley, alias the Fighting Parson, George 
Hanger, and others of that grade, that the Prince lost his 
character and his money. When the former was a tenant of 
the King’s Bench Prison, he was chiefly supported by ‘ke 
bounty of the Prince, who used to transmit his grants under 
an envelope, addressed to “ The Irish Giant, now exhibiti-g 
on the other side of the water.” The Prince ultimna‘cly 
granted him a pension of £200, a-year, but which was cnly 
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paid for two years on account of the intemperate habits of 
Felix, which brought him prematurely to the grave. 

The drawing-room which was given in honour of the mar- 
riage of the Duke of York was declared to be unequalled for 
the splendour and number of the visitors. Towards the close 
of it, the King and the Prince were standing in very earnest 
conversation, the crowd around them being very great, when 
on a sudden the Prince felt a most violent pull at the handle 
of his sword. On turning round quickly, he perceived that 
the diamond guard was torn off, and hanging by the wire, the 
elasticity of which alone had saved the jewels, which amounted 
in value to between three and four thousand pounds. The 
Prince did not expose the depredator, for he had some 
shrewd suspicion on bis mind that theft was not the object 
of the individual. It, however, excited a considerable degree 
of sensation ; and if the object of the person was the inter- 
ruption of the discourse, he fully sueceeded in his design ; 
for the King and Prince immediately separated, and never 
entered into conversation again during the remainder of the 
evening. \ 

We have followed the Prince of Wales through a career of 
profligacy and extravagance unexampled in any prince of 
ancient or modern times ; we have seen him reduced to the 
necessity of applying to the Parliament of the country for 
relief from the accumulated weight of debt that was pressing 
so heavily upon him; and, under the most solemn promises 
of reform and amendment, we have beheld the country 
liberally coming forward with the desired relief, and placing 
the heir-apparent of the throne in the possession of that 
income which was fully adequate to maintain the dignity and 
splendour of his station, The severe lessons, however, which 
are taught in the school of adversity appear in his case to 
have lost all their efficacy—their influence was that of the 
moment, for he no sooner found himself extricated from one 
embarrassment, than he heedlessly rnshed into another more 
deep and humiliating than any of the preceding ones. That 
sense of shame which operates even on ordinary minds 
formed no part of his moral character—he commenced his life 
as he closed it, vain-glorious, profligate, and extravagant ; 
he seemed not to feel nor to understand the duties of his 
station—all his gratifications were selfish—all his indulgences 
sensual. Real friends he had none—but of needy dependants 
he had a crowd, and ‘‘the most finished gentleman of Europe” 
was content to reign over a palace occupied by none but 
courtezans and parasites. Education, which corrects and 
modifies the passions of other men, appeared to have no other 
tendency than to confirm and strengthen his in all their pleni- 
tude and force. The moral beauty of virtue, emasculated in 
the festivities of vice, and the debaucheries of a harem, pos- 
sessed, in his sight, no fixed or permanent value. Without 
eyes for pure and innocent forms, everything was mere- 
tricious about him; innocence sank abashed in his presence, 
and modesty turned from his gaze. The gallery of English 
beauties was the fascination of voluptuousness, and the walls 
of Carlton House were ‘‘aspic” to every woman’s character 
who had the misfortune to attract his notice. 

In order faithfully to depicture the transaction which now 
comes under our immediate notice, it will be necessary to in- 
troduce two individuals on the canvas, one of whom is the 
late King William, and the other the late Duke of York. Of 
the latter personage, it will be merely requisite to state that 
on his return to this country from his military education in 
Prussia, he brought with him the prevailing vice of the ma- 
jority of the courts of Germany—that of gambling; and to his 
inordinate attachment to this ruinous propensity may be attri- 
buted the deep disgrace which he was often obliged to endure, 
as well as the total ruin of his property and fortune. Previously 
to his marriage, he was little inferior to his elder brother in 
his attachment to the female sex, and the expenses which he 
incurred in some of his establishments for his mistresses, 
joined to other pursuits of a still more extravagant nature, 
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soon reduced him to such a condition, as actually to have his 
carriage and horses taken in execution in the open streets, 
and himself obliged to dismount and return to his residence 
on foot. In conjunction with his royal brothers, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Clarence, every source was tried in 
this country from which such a supply could be raised as 
would avert the storm which impended over their heads; but 
all their endeavours failed; and as the last resource, the Prince 
of Wales was advised to try to raise a loan in Holland, and 
Messrs. Bonney and Sunderland, then of George-yard, .Lom- 
bard-street, were appointed notarial agents for the verification 
of the bonds, and the late Mr. Thomas Hammersley of Pall- 
Mall, banker, was to receive the subscriptions and to pay the 
dividends thereon to the holders on the joint bonds of the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Clarence. 
The sum intended to be raised was 8,600,000 guilders, about 
one million sterling, the greater part of which, there is every 
reason to believe, was subscribed for by foreign houses only, 
at a price extremely beneficial to the subscribers, provided | 
the conditions of the contract had been faithfully kept. The 
negotiations for this loan commenced in 1788, but an inter- 
ruption to its final completion was occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Bonney, the notary, and it was ultimately confirmed, 
to the great loss of those who had so rashly speculated in 
such a questionable security. The interest of the loan was 
to bear six per cent., and all the revenues and appendages of 
the royal Princes were to be vested in the hands of the 
Dukes of Portland and Northumberland, and of other trustees 
of the first distinction, for the due payment of the interest and 
principal of the loan. ‘The dishonourable part of this transac- 
tion now commences: a great portion of the money had been 
received by the Princes to the amount of nearly half-a-million, 
and the remainder was in the course of payment, when the 
revolution in France, of 1792, presented a tempting oppor- 
tunity to resist the payment of those bonds which had been 
issued, and even the interest which was due was refused. It 
happened, however, that the revolution drove some of the 
holders of the bonds to England as an asylum; and numerous 
applications in person, or by the representatives of several of 
the holders, were made to the three Princes, for the discharge 
of, or at least for the interest which had become due on their 
obligations. The chicanery of the law now stepped in, and it 
was pretended by the legal advisers of the Princes, that their 
bonds had by various means got into hands which were not 
entitled to the interest assigned ; it being alleged that the 
bond fide holders had perished during the troubles in France 
and Holland, and, consequently, that the grantors could not 
be legally bound to admit their claims. On the other hand, it 
was contended that the bonds being transferable securities, it 
mattered not into whose hands they had fallen, nor was it a 
question decisive of their validity, as to the nature or the 
extent of the consideration which had been given for them. 
It was sufficient to produce them in order to entitle the 
holders to all the benefits accruing from their possession, in 
the same manner as if they had been the actual subscribers 
to the loan. In this evasive attempt to resist the validity 
of the bonds, a wound was inflicted on the character of the 
royal Princes which was never afterwards wholly healed. It 
was considered as a base and dishonourable artifice to 
obtain possession of an immense sum on proposed securities, 
declared and recognised at first as transferable, but the pay- 
ment of which was to be resisted on the ground that the 
existing holders were not the original ones, and that the 
possession of the bonds had been obtained by sinister and 
fraudulent measures. 

The evil was committed before the transaction became 
known to George III., and the only question now under 
consideration was the remedy to be applied, in order to avert 
the ruin which impended over the three elder branches of his 
family. A compromise was at first projected with all the 
bond fide holders of the bonds, and that the option should be 











given to them of receiving at once half the amount which had 
been advanced in full liquidation of the obligations, or to 
receive the whole at such stated periods, and in such sums, 
as the finances of the borrowers could afford. It is most 
probable that the latter proposal would have been immediately 
accepted by the majority of the holders, who had now dis- 
covered that the security given was not so solid as had been 
represented ; but the legal advisers of the crown again stepped 
in, and recommended a total denial of the validity of the 
bonds, and, consequently, of the responsibility of the grantors. 
In order, however, to try the latter question, an application 
was made to the Court of Chancery by a Mr. Martignac, one 
of the original bondholders, who offered, as such, to verify the 
security ; and the matter came on regularly to be heard, by 
way of motion, when Sir Arthur Pigott, who was then Attor- 
ney-General to the Duchy of Cornwall, stated in answer that 
he had never heard of the existence of such bonds, and that if 
such obligations had been contracted, the court must be aware 
of the difficulties, after the occurrences which had taken place 
in France and Holland, attending the identification of the 
bona fide holders, as well as the liability of the grantors, pro- 
vided such securities should be discharged. The immediate 
impression on his own mind, said Sir Arthur, negatived the 
existence of such bonds, although he should feel it to be his 
duty to make the necessary inquiries in the proper quarter, 
and mention the matter again in court as soon as he had any 
communication to make. 

On the other side, the applicant stated that the bonds had 
not only existed, but were still in existence, and that those to 
which he was legally entitled were then in his possession, and 
that he appeared there in person to enforce his claim. The 
motion was then disposed of, with the understanding that Sir 
Arthur Pigott should mention it again at as early a day as 
possible. This, however, Sir Arthur neglected to do, and the 
court was again moved by the claimant, when it appeared, to 
the astonishment of all, that Sir Arthur had entirely forgotten 
the business. It was, however, finally agreed to confer at 
chambers on the subject, and the matter was no more heard of. 

This conduct of Sir Arthur Pigott constitutes one of not the 
least extraordinary features of this singular transaction, and it 
goes a great way to prove to what shifts and expedients a 
lawyer can have recourse in order to bolster up a rotten and 
indefensible cause. In the first place, with the most un- 
blushing effrontery, he declared that he had never heard of the 
existence of the bonds in question ; and that he verily believed 
no such obligations ever were in existence. Can it for a 
moment be credited that Sir Arthur Pigott, the legal adviser 
of the Prince of Wales, could enter the Court of Chancery 
with the ignorance of a fact on his mind which was then 
notorious, not only in this country, but in every part of the 
Continent ? The bonds in question were then floating in the 
money market as common as any other negotiable security. 
There was scarcely a broker on the Exchange who had not 
some of them in his possession to dispose of; and it was well 
known that secret agents were employed to depreciate their 
value, in order that they might be bought up at the lowest 
price; and it was no later than tho year 1829 that Mr. 
Charles of Canterbury had laid before him notarial copies of 
the whole of the arrangements, bonds, &c., verified in France 
by a French notary, upon which legal proceedings were threat- 
ened, but which were never carried into effect, on the ground, 
it is believed, of 2 compromise having been entered into with 
the holders. 

It is not improbable that Sir Arthur Pigott was obliged to 
act up to the instructions given to him, and that the part 
which he had to perform was one of great difficulty and 
delicacy. His denial of the existence of the bonds, however, 
tended in a great degree to excite the animosity of the holders, 
and to make them more clamorous for the liquidation of their 
claims. 
issue of the application of Mr. Martignac to the Court of 
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Chancery, the applicants considered that the path was chalked 
out to them by which they could be equally successful ; and, 
consequently, a number of holders on the Continent hastened 
to this country for the sole purpose of enforcing their claims, 
without investing themselves with any political character, or 
mixing themselves up with either of the great contending 
parties which were then struggling in- France against the 
despotism and fanaticism of the Bourbon race. 

At this period, that weak and imbecile minister, Lord Sid- 
mouth, held the seals of the Home Department; and it was 
ander his administration that the odious Alien Act was put 
into its fullest force; the spirit of espionage, so uncongenial 
to the principles of a free constitution, was carried to an ex- 
tent hitherto.unknown in this country; and the unoffending 
foreigner, who had sought an asylum on the British shores 
from the troubles that devastated his own country, was, on 
the mére breath of suspicion, or some anonymous information, 
taken secretly from his bed, and without knowing the nature 
of the offence which he had given, hurried out of the country, 
and thrown upon a hostile shore, into the possession of his 
most implacable enemies, to meet the immediate death of the 
traitor. In no instance, perhaps, was the severity of the 
Alien Act carried to a greater extent than in the case of the 
holders of the bonds of the royal princes. They came to this 
country to enforce a just and long-standing claim for moneys 
which they had advanced on the security of the future 
monarch of it, and of his brothers; and, certainly, it must 
be acknowledged that if circumstances did not admit of the 
immediate liquidation of those claims, that degree of courtesy 
was due to the claimants which is always readily and willingly 
granted from a debtor to his creditor in the most ordinary 
transactions of life. The exact reverse, however, was the 
case with the unfortunate bondholders of the Princes. Their 
claim was disputed on the ground that they were not the 
original holders. In vain they argued that they had given a 
bond fide consideration for them, and therefore that their title 
was unquestionable to all the advantages which would have 
resulted to the original holders, in whose shoes they considered 
themselves to be then standing. This argument was blinked 
by the subterfuge that no proof had been given of any lond 











fide consideration having been paid; that the revolution in 


France, and the consequent troubles in the adjacent countries, 
had completely altered the political relations of England, and 
had placed the responsibility of the grantors on a very dif- 
ferent footing to that on which it stood at the time when the 
security was entered into. This, however, was a species of 
reasoning which the bondholders could not, or would not, 
understand. They considered the laws of England to be 
open to them, and to those laws they expressed their deter- 
mination to appeal for redress. The temper of the English 
people was not at this period in a state to endure any fresh 
cause of excitation—much less one which bore immediately 
upon the extravagance and profligacy of their princes. The 
French were then reading a most powerful lesson to the 
Bourbon princes on the wasteful expenditure of the nation’s 
riches; and it was feared, not without substantial grounds, 
that the English people might be disposed to read the same 
lesson, in equally expressive terms, to some of their own 
princes, the catastrophe of which might close in the same 
manner as had been exhibited in France. An immediate 
adjustment of the bonds was certainly the most efficient 
method of stifling the clamour of the claimants; but, although 
advisable in one point of view, it was attended in another with 
the greatest danger and embarrassment to the parties con- 
cerned; for, on the return of the claimants to the Continent, 
rejoicing in the success of their application, the whole host of 
the holders would tread in the same steps, and repair instantly 
to England, to substantiate their claim upon the royal Princes. 
In the mean time, the claimants then in the country showed 
by their proceedings that the threat of an appeal to the laws 
was not an idle breath; and it was judged necessary and highly 
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politic that an immediate stop should be put tothem. Accord- 
ingly, without a single moment’s notice, the whole of the claim- 
ants were taken up under the Alien Act, and being put on 
board a vessel in the Thames, it set sail immediately for Hol- 
land; but, for a particular purpose, it cast anchor at the Nore, 
under pretence of waiting for the necessary papers from the 
Secretary of State’s office. 

And here begins the gravamen of the charge which we make 
against the constituted authorities of this country, in the com- 
mission of an act which might have been tolerated under the 
tyranny of a Nero or the ferocious despotism of a Russian 
autocrat. The charge is one dark and dreadful—dark in the 
secresy and mystery which still hangs over the transaction— 
dreadful, as it implies the commission of an act which could 
only have been engendered in the head of a fiend, and which 
the hands of fiends could alone have executed. We know not 
on what head to attach the enormity of the crime; but for the 
sake of the country which could have nurtured such a head in 
its bosom, we should hail an officia! and authentic denial of 
80 fearful a charge, as the happy removal of a stain upon its 
character which now adheres to it with the most obstinate 
tenacity. 

It was openly declared in a certain quarter that the act was 
one of mere accident—one of those casualties against which 
no human foresight could prevail. But it is not customary to 
throw the veil of secresy and mystery over a mere accident ; 
for where an evident desire of concealment is manifested, there 
is generally something more than accident or casualty behind. 
The particulars of the tragical catastrophe were known but to 
few ; and it was not the interest of those few to divulge all they 
knew upon the subject. Rumour, which is generally very busy 
on occasions of this kind, obtained but a very partial insight 
into the affair; but still such a sufficiency was gathered as to 
sanction and confirm the suspicion that accident had very 
little to do in the affair, but that the whole was a deep-laid, 
diabolical plan to prevent the unfortunate holders of the bonds 
from giving any further trouble on the score of their claims 
against the princes. 

In some cases, presumptive evidence is as strong as positive 
proof; and it were natural to presume that the crew of the 
vessel in which the bondholders were embarked must have had 
some very powerful reasons for taking to their boat at night, 
and landing on the nearest shore; but most extraordinary it 
was that, before they reached it, not a vestige of the vessel 
which they had just left was discernible above water—it had 
sunk, and every soul on board perished! If accident had any 
share in this catastrophe, it must be attributed to a power 
which distributes the evil and the good in this world according 
to its own wise and inscrutable dispensations ; but if it sprang 
from premeditation and design, on the head of man let the 
whole weight of the ignominy rest ; and when the day of re- 
tribution comes, the spirits of the victims will rise from the 
deep, the hour of vengeance shall have arrived, and woe to those 
on whom its weight may fall! 

We have had few occasions hitherto to regard the Prince of 
Wales in his political character; but he was always, as is 
usual with heirs-apparent in this country, an ostensible rallying 
point of parliamentary opposition to his father’s government. 
He, in his professed adherence to the party out of office, felt 
conscious of the exercise of an independent power, which 
gained him popularity and cost him nothing. Whig doctrines 
have a smack of liberty about them ; they were showy appen- 
dages to a prince, and wore handsomely in fine weather, when 
all was calm and sunshine; but the sunshine did not last for 
ever. The French revolution came, and menaced all thrones, 
and royal families, and courtly institutions with destruction. 
The King and his ministers made war upon this foe. The 


Whig leader and his partisans were compelled to struggle 


against the course adopted by the minister, or they must have 
been extinguished as an opposition; and this again forced 


them into a constructive and reputed, though certainly an 
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undesigned co-operation with those who laboured under the 
reproach of being Jacobins, and at least theoretic rebels, 
The Prince, therefore, less than any man inclined to lose his 
caste or incur peril for such a cause, bade farewell to the op- 
position in a speech against revolutionary politics, and was 
thenceforth designated by Mr. Fox’s friends as one unworthy 
of political trust or attachment. | 

In 1798, the Duke of York’s military duties were called into 
active service in the Netherlands, and, in 1794, the Duke of 
Kent commanded the grenadier brigade in the atiacks on 
Guadaloupe and Martinique, under Sir Charles Grey and Sir 
John Jervis. The Duke of Clarence had been devoted to the 
navy. 
The Prince now spent the greater portion of the few suc- 


ceeding years between Carlton House and Brighton ; and, un- 


fortunately for him, very seldom identified himself with the 
people whose future sovereign he was destined to become. 
When the Prince appeared in public, he was either received 
with indifference or with dislike ; and the English, who pos- 
sess not the art of concealing their unfriendliness, frequently 
developed their feelings in noisy strains of invective and 
reproach. The private conduct of the Prince unfortunately 
tended to increase such sentiments. Although his debts had 
been paid—his establishment increased—his income enlarged—~ 
his palace completed, yet his creditors again became clamo- 
rous—his friends continued to be distinguished for their im- 
moral habits, and not unfrequently the public prints announced 
adventures and occurrences which were as undignified as they 
were mortifying. 

The King, who was a man as moral and virtuous in his 
habits and associations as he was naturally averse to splen- 
dour and profligacy, was greatly distressed by the rumours 
which reached his ears, and which pained his heart; for which 
reasons he frequently intimated to Mr. Pitt his desire that the 
heir-apparent to the throne should enter into the married state. 
It requires but a slight knowledge of the human heart, and of 
the principles and motives which operate in the formation of 
character, to enable any one to perceive that the previous 
habits of the Prince of Wales were such as naturally to have 
engendered an aversion to the marriage state. Such aver- 
sion he did not hesitate to reveal, and his friends did not 
endeavour to remove it. For the female sex he indeed pro- 
fessed admiration the most sincere, and friendship the most 
ardent; but a permanent attachment, founded on the basis 
of mutual affection, was wholly incompatible with his charac- 
ter. 

The King now became still more desirous than formerly 
for the marriage of the Prince of Wales. The Duke of 
York had no issue by his marriage, and it was considered 
by the royal family, and the physicians of the Duchess, 
that issue was not to be expected. The King was advanc- 
ing in years—the Prince was then thirty-two, and state 
policy suggested to his Majesty the propriety of providing for 
the succession. 

Unhappily for the Prince, for the royal family, and for the 
nation, the pecuniary embarrassments of the Prince of Wales 
at this time compelled him to apply to his father and to Mr, 
Pitt for further assistance. The former recommended mar- 
riage, and the latter did not offer to it any objections. His 
Majesty had made it a matter of public conversation and cor- 
respondence ; and in two letters to his sister, the Duchess of 
Brunswick, he had pointedly adverted to the subject. It ap- 
pears to be indisputable that the Duchess had in consequence 
conceived some hopes that her daughter might be selected ag 
the consort of the future King of England; and she actually 
expressed them to that effect to a lady of her court. Still she 
entertained some apprehension that her brother might object 
to an alliance between individuals so nearly related, and who 
had not possessed any opportunities of obtaining a personal 
acquaintanceship. 

(To Se continued.) - 
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‘We may, perhaps, be accused of travelling out of the record 
in expressing our objection to these close and, we may add, 
unnatural alliances in princely families, which may be con- 
sidered as the acting cause of that fatuity which the most 
superficial observer must allow has in all ages been the disease 
of hereditary royalty and of ancient dynasty, This is a truth 
of such magnitude and importance, that to the interests of 
political philosophy its discussion is due, unfettered by all 
temporal and trivial considerations: If the fact be doubted, 
we may point out to them the cases of the Emperor Paul of 
Russia, the lates Sovereigns of Denmark and Portugal, the 
deposed King of Sweden, the late King of Naples, George III. 
of England, &c.—a fourth or a fifth of the kings then occu- 
pying the thrones of Europe, and consequently a proportion 
of mental disease infinitely greater than ean be exemplified in 
any other rank of society. The marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with the daughter of his father’s sister approached very 
closely to incest; and this has generally been the practice of 
all princely 1amilies in their marriages, having usually inter- 
married only with persons of similar rank, of similarly de- 
praved education, of similarly degenerated intellectual and 
physiognomical character. If any such alliances should in 
future be contemplated, we have only to say that the stock 
of royal imbecility on hand is already sufficiently large, without 
incurring any further risk of increasing it. 

To return from this short digression. In the year 1794, 
the Duke of York left this country to take the command of 
the British army in Germany, in the war which was then pro- 
secuting against the French ropublic.. After a trifling success 
gained over the enemy; the situation of the allied forces became 
extremely perilous. Pichegru, bold, intelligent, and perse- 
vering, successfully opposed the combined efforts of Clairfait, 
the Prince of Coburg, and the Duke of York ; and the latter 
was compelled to fly to Antwerp. The ultimate regult of the 
war it is here unnecessary to record, The British troops were 
sacrificed, the British. character injured, and the British 
resources expended unnecessarily and unwisely ; and the ter- 
mination of this expedition was of the most melancholy cha- 
racter. 

During this unfortunate campaign, the Duke of York be- 
came acquainted with his uncle the Duke of Brunswick, and 
to his court and family he was introduced. Such introduction 
was unhappily the means of that subsequent alliance which 
good and wise mén can never cease to deplore. The accom- 
plishments and personal charms of the Princess Caroline made 
impressions of the most favourable nature on the mind of the 
Duke of York, and- those feelings he communicated to the 
Prince of Wales and to his father the King. 

The preliminary objection which the Prince of Wales had 
invariably made when marriage was recommended to him 
now appeared to the King to be removed, and he requested 
the former to be united to the Princess. The requisition was 
made at a time when the resources of the Prince were especially 
exhaused—-when his creditors became importunute—when it 
became necessary to discharge some debts of honour, and 
when, therefore, the prospect of relief, even at any sacrifice, 
was desirable. ‘The portrait of the Princess of Brunswick, 
which had been shown to the Prince of Wales, represented a 
lady of by no means a disagreeable appearance; and the 
promise of the King in writing, that,on the marriage of the 
Prince his debts shorld be discharged, his income increased, 
and the favour of his father augmented and secured, additionally 
operated on his mind in favour of the connexion. He con- 


sulted with Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan; the former advised 
atquiescence, and the laiter was less averse to the alteration. 
The Prince ultimately consented, and the negotiations for the 
matriage commenced. 
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_ Those who knew little of the Prince’s character, and who 
discredited as calumnies the current raméurs respecting his 
life, were eager for this earnest of a second example of domestic 
regularity and concord in the royal family of England, and 
asked each other who was to be the fortunate object of his 
affections ? Those, however, who knew better asked, who was 
to be the victim of his necessities ? and her name was in due 
time announced. 

This match, however, was not one of choice on either side, 
for her Serene Highness had fixed her affections on a German 
Prince, whom she could not marry. Thus interest, indifference, 
and second love held out bat an unpropitious prospect for the 
royal pair. 

The first intimation of the intended marriage was conveyed 
to the public in a speech which his Majesty delivered on the 
80th of December, 1794, to both houses of Parliament, in 
which he expressed himself in the following manner : 

**T have the greatest satisfaction in announcing to you the 
happy event of the conclusion of a treaty of marriage with the 
Princess Caroline, daughter of the Duke of Brunswick. The 
constant proofs of your affection for my person and family 
persuade me that you will participate in the sentiment: I feel 
on an occasion so interesting to my domestic happiness ; and 
that you will enable me to make provision for such an estab- 
lishment as you may think suitable to the rapk and dignity 
of the heir-apparent to the crown of these kingdoms.”’ 

The address of the Commons to his Majesty was as usual 
a mere echo of the speech, expressing also their high satisfac- 
tion at the proposed marriage, and their extreme readiness 
and cheerfulness to vote away a large sum from the public 
purse for the support and maintenance of the rank and dignity 
of the heir-apparent. 

The eyes of the whole English nation were now directed to 
the arrival of the Princess of Brunswick; congratulatory ad- 
dresses were prepared, and the powers of poetry were invoked 
to hail her arrival on British land. At length, on the 28th of 
March, 1795, she embarked in the Jupiter, Commodore Payne. 
She was accompanied by Mrs: Harcourt and Lord Malmesbury, 
and also by Mrs. Aston and Mrs. St. Leger, who had been 
sent for that purpose expressly by the Princeof Wales. Lady 
Jersey had also received instructions to embark from Rochester ; 
but she returned to London with the excuse of being indis- 
posed, and stated her inability to proceed. | 

We must here be allowed to call the attention of our readers 
to the following interesting facts, concerning the treacherous 
and infamous conduct of Lady Jersey throughout the whole of 
the circumstances connected with the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, which have transpired by degrees. 

It was on the 4th of April, 1795, that the Jupiter, having 
on board the Princess Caroline, anchored off Gravesend ; and 
on the following morning she went on board one of the royal 
yachts, and about 12 o’clock landed at Greenwich Hospital. 
The Princess was received by Sir Hugh Palliser, the governor, 
who condacted her to his house; but Lady Jersey did not arrive 
there till an hour after the Princess had landed. They both 
soon after retired into an adjoining room, and the dress of the 
Princess was changed for one which was brought from town 
by Lady Jersey. 

Her stay at Greenwich was very short, as she departed 
immediately after dressing for town, in the same coach with 
Mrs. Harcourt and Lady Jersey, and arrived at St. James's a 
little before: three o’clock. She was immediately introduced 
into the apartments prepared for her reception. On her 
entering the palace the Prince of Wales appeared agitated, but 
on being introduced to her, he immediately saluted her. The 


King was particularly affable and kind to his intendeé daughter- 


in-law, but the Queen met her with the most repulsive coldness, 
made but few inquiries, and manifested feelings much opposed 
in character to those of the King. The Prince of Wales was 
not only polite and affable to the Princess, but he paid her 
many compliments, expressed his happiness and cenfidence ia 
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the prospect of a union with her, and his surprise at the 
fluency with which she conversed in English. At eleven 
o'clock the Prince of Wales retired, and the Princess was then 
left under the care of Mrs. Aston. | 

Lady Jersey, who had been present during the greater part 
of the interview, and who had appeared displeased by the 
attentions which the Prince of Wales had paid to his. d-stined 
wife, now also retired, determined to avail herself of the period 
which would elapse prior to a second interview between the 
illustrious personages, to represent to the Prince in false and 
unmerited language the character of her royal mistress. To 
Lady Jersey the Princess of Brunswick had certainly most 
incautiously and anwarily stated her attachment to a German 
prince ; and Lady Jersey stated that the Princess said, ‘‘ she 
was persuaded that she loved one little finger of that indivi- 
dual far better than she-should love the whole person of the 
Prince of Wales.” ‘The accuracy of this statement, to its full 
extent, was subsequently denied by the Princess of Brunswick, 
but still she admitted that she had imprudently referred to a 
former attachment. Lady Jersey, on the succeeding day, 
apprised the Prince of Wales of that attachment, assured him 
that his intended consort had made the above declaration— 
found fault with her person—ridiculed the coarseness of her 
manners—predicted that the marriage, if consummated, would 
be unfortunate, and inveighed against the King for promoting 
the intended union. A great part of this statement was sub- 
sequently admitted by Lady Jersey, and what was not so 
admitted, was stated by the Princess, on the highest authority, 
to have taken place. 

The effects of the machinations of this female fiend were 
immediate and baneful, for on the following day, when the 
Prince of Wi: les visited St. James’s, he was distant and reserved 
in his manners, and manifested, if not a decided aversion to the 
Princess of Brunswick, at least such a marked alteration in his 
conduct, that it was observed by all present, and augured 
little for the happiness of the intended union. 

At length the day arrived when the nuptials were to be 


solemnized, and on the evening of the 8th April, 1795, the- 


marriage ‘ook place. It was-celebrated at the Royal Chapel, 
St. James's, and the ceremony was splendid and imposing. 
The whole of the royal family having dined together at the 
Queen's Palace, it was necessary afterwards for them to pro- 
ceed to St. James's to their respective apartments to dress ; 
and on leaving Buckingham House, the good old King kissed 
the Princess in the hall, and, in the fulness of his heart, shook 
the Prince of Wales by the hand till mutual tears started from 
the eyes of father and sou. When the service was performing, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury asked: ‘‘ Who gives the 
bride in marriage ?” the King instantly and. eagerly advanced 
to the Princess, and taking her with both his hands, presented 
her with expressive marks of satisfaction. 

The inditference of the Prince was indeed a chilling contrast 
with this parental warmth. The bride was unseemingly 
dejected, and the Prince, at the commencement, bore his com- 
pulsory fate with very little grace; he however bethought 
him of ‘‘the sweet little courtesies,” and before the ceremony 
concluded, assumed the gallantry of a gentleman, and paid the 
most polite attention to the bride and bridesmaids. This was 
but the sunshine of ceremony. Only on one occasion did 
the King reprove him, and that when the Prince impatiently 
rose too soon from his kneeling position. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury paused, when the King rose from his seat, and 
whispered to the Prince, who knelt again, and the service 
concluded. 

The celebration of this splendid ceremony was hailed by all 
ranks and orders of people with the utmost enthusiasm. The 
thundering expressions of delight by the cannon in the Park 
and at the Tower were answered by the acclamations of the 
populace, the ringing of bells, by the display of flags, the 
flashing of a million tapers fantastically shining in all shapes 
and dimensions, and illumimating the whole of the metropolis. 
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The sympathetic feeling extended itself, with the rapidity of 
lightning, to the remotest parts of the empire, and produced 
the most enthusiastic effusions of loyalty and joy. wie. 
From these public demonstrations of happiness, we turn to 
private ones of a yery different-character.. We would gladly 


forbear to touch any further on the fate of the most ill-used of . 


the Brunswick race, and, with one exception—Matilda of 
Denmark—the most unhappy; but we dare not avoid the 


subject, although now to dwell upon it would excite feelings. 


which may be let sleep: without, the sacrifice of any paramount 
duty. ' 


It is very prolable that the Princess of Wales would not, 


under any circumstances, have made her husband a fit member 
of the marriage state. To supply that absent grace to his 
character, she must have reclaimed him ;-and the wife who 
would reclaim a libertine must begin by awakening his affec- 
tions. But the affections of the Prince of Wales! where were 
they ? of what nature ? by what engaged, or by whom? His 
passions were known, alas! to be far otherwise excited. His 
pity might have been touched ; but, if Caroline of Brunswick 
herself could feel that sentiment, she disdained to sue for it. 
Let us follow the injured female to the home of her splendid 
misery. Her reception in her husband’s house was a stain to 
manhood ; a fashionable strumpet usurped the apartments of 


the Princess, her rights, the honours which were due to her—. 


everything but the name she bore and the bonds which galled 
and disgraced her. The master of the mansion felt not his 
own dignity insulted when the half-drunken menials made 
their royal mistress the subject of their gross ribaldry or 
spiteful abuse. She complained to her parent—her letters 
were intercepted and the seals violated. The offence of her 
misery was unmercifully punished. She became a wanderer 
over the earth—she sought, after many years, a home in 
England—the birth-place and once the expected kingdom of 
her only child. Unsated malice, vengeanee, perjury, and 
persecution followed her—she grappled with —strangled them— 
and bravely perished. 

The marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales had not 
occurred many days, when the latter was informed that Lady 
Jerséy had been on terms of intimacy with the Prince—that 
she had endeavoured to poison his mind against her by false 
and injurious statements—and ‘‘ that Lady Jersey was the real 
wife, and the Princess of Wales only the nominal one.’”’ Every 
day demonstrated to her that such information was correct, and 
she avowed to the Prince the dislike she entertained to her 
ladyship. That avowal he received with considerable dis- 
pleasure, and professed for the individual the most sincere 
friendship. But a few words of mutual explanation at that 
time reconciled the difference. By. 

At length, the conduct of Lady Jersey became more 
marked—she did not conceal her aversion to the Princess— 
she endeavoured as much as possible to obtain the private 
society of the Prince—and discord and misery appeared fast 
approaching. The first quarrel which occurred between these: 
illustrious individuals took place one day when, on conversing 
on the subject, she declared her intention of refusing to dine 
with Lady Jersey when the Prince was not present, and also 
at any time to converse with her. The Prince insisted on a 
different line of conduct. He required her to treat Lady Jersey 
‘‘as his friend,” to dine with her at all times, and to con- 
verse with her as with the rest of her ladies. She refused so 
to act, and in language fervent, and in an animated tone in- 
veighed against the character of Lady Jersey, and required 
her dismissal. The Prince, on his part, refused to accede to 
the wishes of the Princess, and he left her for some time at 
Carlton House, angry at her refusal and her conduct. But 
who can censure the Princess. of Wales for refusing the 
society and the conversation of a woman who was her greatest 
enemy, and who had endeavoured to effect her misery and 
ruin ? ef 
To the King the Princess now applied—she explained to 
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him the causes of her unhappiness—and the conduct of Lady 
Jersey—and she represented her situation as a solitary, tra- 
duced, and miserable woman, aggravated especially by ber 
delicate situation. The King interfered—effected a reconci- 
liation—and prevailed on the Prince to give up Lady Jersey, 
and direct that she should no more come into waiting. Part 
of that engagement was fulfilled; but to Lady. Jersey the 
Prince was too much attached wholly to abandon her. 

On receiving the communication of their mutual unhappi- 
ness, the King was much concerned, and evinced his grief by 
conduct-the most prompt and energetic, yet kind and affec- 
tionate. In addition to these troubles, he had been, and 
continued to be, greatly harassed by the question of the 
Prince of Wales’ debts, which had been brought before Parlia- 
ment; and this proceeding had given great uneasiness to the 
mind of the Princess. Scarcely had the marriage been con- 
summated, when the subject was agitated throughout the 
country, andthe union was publicly designated as ‘‘ unwise, 
impolitic, absurd, and ruinous.” The character of her 
husband she saw aspersed in the public journals, and his 
friends and. associates designated by epithets as wounding 
to her pride as they were unnecessary and unkind, 

As one of the conditions of the Prince's marriagé was, that 
he should be exonerated from the pecuniary embarrassments 
under which he laboured, a message from the King was 
delivered, to both Houses of Parliament on account of the 
debts of the Prince of Wales, on the 27th of April. The 
message stated the reliance of his Majesty upon their genero- 
sity for enabling him to settle an establishment upon the 
Prince and his august bride suited to their rank and dignity— 
that the benefit of any settlement now to be made e®uld nct 
be effectually secured to the Prince till he was ralieved frem 
his present incumbrance to a large amount—but that his 
Majesty did not propose to his Parliament any other means of 
providing for this object than the application of a part cf the 
income which might be settled on the Prince, and the appro- 
priation, for a certain time, of the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall, declaring his readiness to econenr in any plan for 
establishing a regular arrangement in the futare oxpenditure 
of the Prince, and of guarding against the possibility of his 
being again involved. | 

As this communication was made at a season of great 
national embarrassment, and when the discontents of the 
people ran high, we cannot be surprised that it should have 
excited’.a considerable sensation among some of the inde- 
pendent members of the House of Commons. After the rcad- 
ing of his Majesty's message, Mr.’ Pitt moved for a committee 
to consider it that day se’ennight, upon which Colonel Stanley 
(member for, Lancashire) moved for reading the address to the 
Iloase on the 24th of May, 1787. This related to the former 
discharge of the Prince’s incumbrances, and being read, Mr. 
Stanley observed that the House had already liberally paid the 
debts of the Prince; and he wished for a call of the House, 
that the attendance upon an affair of so much importance 
might be as full as possible. This was opposed by Mr. Pitt, 
who stated that it was not his Majesty’s intention to require a 
specific sum for the discharge of the principal debts, but to 
set apart a certain portion of that income which might be 
granted by the liberality of Parliament to their gradual dis- 
charge. An establishment for the Prince of Wales, he said, 
had long been a matter of general expectation. In a provision 


to be made for supporting the dignity and splendour of the 


heir-apparent, it was certainly necessary to free his affairs of 
all clogs and embarrassments. Comparing the grants made 
to the grandfather of his Royal Highness, at a time when the 
scale of expense was infinitely less, the sum to be now pro- 
posed was comparatively small. Mr. Pitt then enlarged upon 
the necessity of supporting the dignity and splendour of every 
branch of the royal family, and argued that on a subject of 
such general obviousness, there was no necessity for a call of 
the House. 
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The further consideration of the Prince of Wales's debts 
was resumed in the House of Commons on the 14th of May. 
After an animated exordium, which few men were more eapa- 
ble of making on some oceasions than Mr. Pitt, in whieh the 
immediate interest of the country in supporting the dignity 
and splendour of the royal family was strongly insisted upon, 
the minister proceeded to state the necessity of an additional 
establishment on account of the marriage of the Prince, and a 
jointure for her Royal Highness. These were the only objects, 
Mr. Pitt said, to which he wished at that time to direct the 
attention of the committee, The present income of the Prince 
of Wales was £60,000, exclusive of the duchy of Cornwall, 
which was about £15,000 per annum. Fifty years ayo, his 
grandfather, then Prince of Wales, possessed a net income of 
£100,000 per annum, in addition to the duchy of Cornwall. 
Eighty years ago, his great-grandfather, then Prince of Wales, 
had £100,000 without that duchy. From a review of those 
establishments, Mr. Pitt said, the House would see that his 
present Royal Highness ought to have a considerable addition, 
even if he were not incumbered with debt. The difference of 
expense between the former period and the present time 
amounted, he thonght, to at least one-fourth of the income. 
He therefore proposed that the income of his Royal Highness 
should be £125,000 per annum, exclusive of the duchy of 
Cornwall. This was no more, he thought, than the committee 
would be disposed to allow to the Prince on the event of a 
marriage which they approved and rejoiced in. Here, he said, 
he rested the present question: with regard to regulations to 
te made hereafter, he should state the preparations for the 
marriage at £27,000 or £28,000 for jewels and plate, and 
£26,000 for furnishing Carlton House. The jointure of the 
Princess to be £50,000 per annum. The debts of his Royal 
Highness, which were for future consideration, he stated at 
neatly £630,000 up to the last quarter; besides which there 
were some debts in which he was security for the Dukes of 
York and Clarence. Whatever mode was adopted for paying 
those debts, it was necessary that regard should be had toa 
provision against contracting debts in future; and it was, he 
thought, necessary that Parliament should mark the sense 
they entertained of the manner in which the Prince had in- 
curred his present embarrassments; and, in that view, the 
liquidaticn of the. debt might properly be a tax on the affla- 
ence of the Prince. He should therefore, at a future stage of 
this proceeding, propose certain provisions for liquidating the 
debts out of the duchy of Cornwall and the other income of 
the Prince of Wales, certain parts of which should be vested 
in commissioners, to discharge the debt and interest at 4 per 
cent., except such as bore legal interest at five. For this 
purpose he proposed £25,000 a-year should be set apart, 
which would discharge the debt in about twenty-seven years. 
Mr. Pitt concluded by moving that the revenue of the Prince 
of Wales should be increased to £125,000 per annum. 

An animated debate ensued, in which Mr. Fox took a con- 
spicuoug part. The most notable part of his speech was that 
in which he recommended, as a means of paying the Prince's 
debts which would not affect the public, the sale of the duchy 
of Cornwall, calculating that it would bring at least £600,000. 
Other speakers having broadly hinted that it was incumbent on 
the King, his royal father, to give some aid towards liquidating 
the Prince’s debts, Mr. Fox in a subsequent speech enlarged 
upon the glorious opportunity afforded-in the present instance 
for the display of royal munificence, and lamented that his 
Majesty had not been advised to lead the way upon this ocea- 
sion. He did not mean to say that the whole £600,000 | 
should be paid by his Majesty ; but he would say, because he 
felt, that it was a little unseemly,-at a time of such general 
calamity, his Majesty should be the only person in the king- 
dom who did not contribute a single farthing towards the dis- 
charge of the incumbrances of the Prince of Wales. This, he 
could not help repeating, was unseemly. He hoped his Ma- 
jesty would be better advised upon this subject. A glorious 
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opportunity offered itself for the display of royal munificence ; 
and a handsome conduct upon such an occasion as this would 
do even more for the constitution than the most vigorous ex- 
ertion of the arm of power. It was ‘with this view he had 
contended—and sorry he was he had contended unsuccess- 
fully—against the additional £100,000 a-year to the income 
of his Majesty himself during the continuance of the American 
war; because when all the subjects of his Majesty felt so much 
during that war, he thought that his Majesty would do well to 
show them a lesson of frugality and economy. If this principle 
were correct, and the application of it just at that time, how 
much more so was it now, when the question is, ‘* How many 
burthens are_to be laid upon the public to relieve the Prince of 
Wales from debt.” Ue would say again, it was unfortunate 
that some person had not advised his Majesty to lead the way 
upon this occasion, to show the public an example of liberality, 
and to convince them that he felt himself the necessity there 
was for indulging a generous temper. Happy should he be, 
when this subject should come to be discussed, if the House, 
by a gracious communication, should be given to understand 
that the illustrious personage to whom he alluded intended to 
take some share in the contingent burthen which might be 
felt. , . 

It is, perhaps, meedless to add here that “ the illustrious 
personage’ alluded to by Mr. Fox showed no sign throughout 
of any willingness to move in the matter in the way indicated 
by that statesman. 

On the 5th of June, Mr. Pitt presented to the House of 
Commons an account of the proceeds of thy) duchy of Corn- 
wall during the minority of the Prince of Wales, an abstract of 
the debts which he had incurred, and an account of the appli- 
cation of £25,000 for finishing Carlton House. From these 
documents it appeared that the several sums paid from the 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall during the minority of the 
Prince amounted to £233,764 11s. 2d. 


Debts on various securities, and bearing interest £500,571 19 1 
Amount of tradesmen’s bill$ unpaid : ; 86,745 0 O 
Tradesmen’s bills, and arrears of establishment 

from 10th Cctober, 1794, to Sth April, 1795. 2 52,573 5 3 





£639,890 4 4 
Mr. Pitt then stated that it was his intention to move in the 
committee that £65,000, with the income of the duchy of 
Cornwall, should be set apart for the liquidation of the debts, 
making an annual sum of £78,000. 

In this debate Sheridan made one of his most brilliant 
speeches, defending himself with vigour and success from the 
charges brought against him as being one of the evil advisers 
of the Prince. So fully, indeed, did the great orator vindicate 
himself, that we cannot help feeling the utmost surprise that 
the charge was afterwards systematically repeated in subse- 
quent publications. Mr. Sheridan said that as Carlton House 
had been made the property of the public, the public, he 
thought, ought to pay the expense of rebuilding it. This 
would reduce the debts to £500,000. The interest of this at 
five per cent. would be £25,000. In 1777, the privy purse of 
the King was made £60,000 a-year, and the Queen received 
£50,000 for her establishment. He should therefore expect 
£10,000 a-year from the privy purse, and £5,000 from the 
Queen’s establishment; for the remaining £10,000 a-year he 
would look to places and sinecures, taking them as they fell, 
which in time would form a fund for paying off even the prin- 
cipal. Mr. Sheridan then proposed an amendment, that 
nothing should be charged upon the sinking fund till it should 
be found that the resources he had indicated were insufiicient. 
On a division, Mr. Sheridan’s amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 148 to 98. | 

On the motion of Mr, Pitt, the annual sum of £65,000 was 
appropriated to the revenue of the Prince out of the consoli- 
dated fund, by a majority of 93 against 68. . £27,000. were 
also granted on account of the marriage, and £27,000 for 
finishing the repairs of Carlton House. 





A bill was brought in by Sir W. Pulteney for preventing © 
any future Princes of Wales from incurring debts, and passed ; 
and the jointure of the Princess was fixed at £50,000. —{8 

The discussions in the Lower House on this interesting 
subject were followed by a series of debates in the House of 
Peers, equally animated, and, from the peculiar circumstances 
of some of the speakers who were members of the royal 
family, perhaps still more interesting to the public. The 
Duke of Clarence particularly distinguished himself, and, in a 
speech delivered under the evident impression of strong per- 
sonal feeling, took a perspicuous view of the whole question, 
and warmly and with much effect defended the Prince of 
Wales from the various charges brought against him. . This 
was the last debate of importance*on the subject ; and on the 
26th of June, 1795, the bill received the royal assent by com- 
mission. ; 

Prevailed on by the Princess of Wales, by his father, and 
by his best friends, as well as impressed with the importance 
and necessity of the measure, the Prince of Wales now re- 
duced his establishment, but retained the Marchioness of 
Townshend, the Countesses of Jersey, Carnarvon, and Chol- 
mondeley. The Princess requested the discharge of only one- 
of their number, but the favour was refused. 

Soon after the marriage of the Prince and Princess, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which excited the indignation of the 
Princess towards. Lady Jersey, and tended additionally to 
develop the feelings of the Queen towards her Royal High- 
ness. In the month of August, 1795, whilst residing at 
Brighton, the Princess committed to the care of Dr. Randolph 
a packet of letters to convey to Brunswick, as he expressed 
his intention of visiting Germany. Those letters were private 
and confidential ; they contained strictures on the character 
of the Queen, and one of them had been imprudently laid 
about by the Princess after she had written it. That letter 
was perused by Lady Jersey, and to the Queen she determined 
to convey it, with those which constituted the remainder of 
the packet. The letters never reached their destination, and 
were afterwards possessed by Queen Charlotte. How are 
those circumstances to be accounted for? ‘The Princess of 
Wales repeatedly stated that she knew the letters were inter- 
cepted by. the Countess of Jersey, and delivered by her to the 
Queen. Lady Jersey denied the charge; she contended that 
she had no concern with the packet, and that to Dr. Randolph 
alone all blame must attach. He, in his turn, exculpated him- 
self from the charge, and gave a statement to Lady Jersey of 
all the circumstances, maintaining that not visiting Bruns- 
wick, he had returned the packet by coach to the Princess. 

The apparent quarrel between Dr. Randolph and Lady 
Jersey was always stated by the Princess of Wales to have 
been merely a shallow mancuvre to exonerate each other 
from so foul a charge. That Lady Jersey, or some one by her 
authority, conveyed the letters to the Queen, is indisputable, 
since, observations which they contained were subsequently 
mentioned by her, and retailed to the royal family, and to 
many persons connected with the court. It was the opinion 
of the Princess of Wales that Lady Jersey was the chief in- 
strument in this transaction ; ‘and she believed either that the 
latter received the packet from Dr. Randolph prior to his 
quitting Brighton, or that she directed him to transmit it 
under cover to the Queen. 

On the 17th of January, 1796, being just nine calendar 
months, wanting one day, from her marriage, the Princess of 
Wales was delivered of a princess at Carlton House, between 
the hours of nine and ten in the morning. : e. | 

Thé royal infant was christened in the grand audience. 
chamber at Carlton House, on the 16th of February, his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury performing the ceremony. 
The infant Princess was named Charlotte Augusta. “The 
sponsors were his Majesty, the Queen, and the Princess Royal, 
proxy for the Duchess of Brunswick. ios 

(To be continued.) 
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( Continued.) 

The result of the quarrels of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, previously and subsequently to her accouchement, 
was neither mayical nor singular; mutual distrust, dissatis- 
faction, and want of affection, were naturally succeeded by in- 


difference und disyust. The Prince loved society, and did not 
love his home. He loved Mrs. Fitzherbert, and did not love 
his consort, He bad not selected her for his wife, and the 
worthless and interested bad vilified her. She was unsuited 
to the Prince, and she soon discovered the fact; she was open 
and ingeunous, aud so was the Prince ; they neither concealed 
their disiikes, but the one was well, and the other ill found«d ; 
the ove was the result of unkiudness, justifiable jealousy, 
neglect, and misrepresentation ; the other resulted from the 
previous dislike of the Prinée to marriage, from his original 
indifference to the Princess, and from his affection for other 
individuals less morally and mentally deserving. Whenever 
the Princess complained to the King, he pitied her, aud sym- 
pathized with her; but he advised that privacy shuuld be 
observed, and if they could not be happy with each other, 
at least that their exiernal conduct should not indicate their 
dislike. ‘l'o this recommendation they mutually deferred, and 
hence on many occasions the ladies in waiting were by them 
directed to withdraw, Soon afier the appearance in. public of 
the Princess «fier her accouchement, a dispute orisinated, on 
@ matter of comparatively trivial importance, but which, in 
the end, tended materially to widen that breach which had so 
long existed. This ended in another temporary separation, 
and in solitude aud misery. With but two faithful domestics 
about her person, the Princess of Wales had to sustain the 
_ evils of suspicion, calumny, and d.sappeintment.- That this 
state of feeiing could not long exist without some develop- 
ment or alieration, could not be expected, and, consequentiy, 
to the Countess of Cholmondeley they mutually expressed 
their dissatisfaction. ‘The Prince, however, vistied Windsor 
and Brighton with Mrs. Fitzherbert and Lady Jersey, and 
endeavoured to render himself happy and content. but the 
King reproached bim for quitiing a wife whom he had vowed 
to cherish, and expressed his desire for a reunion, This was 
now impossible, ‘The Princess had too much feeling and in- 
dependence to allow herself to be maligned and despised 
without resenting it; and she entreated that, by some ar- 
rangement or understanding, she might enjoy the soci. ty and 
_ protection of her husband, ‘To the Prince she wrote, but he 
did not attend to her remonstrances, but only directed the 
Countess Cholmondeley to suggest the propriety of a separa- 
tion. At this idea the mind of the Princess at first revolted ; 
she knew that it would lessen her dignity, degrade her cha- 
racier, disturb the happiness of her beloved parents, and be 
injurious to the future charaeter of her child. Yet the Prince 
had frequently stated to her his dislike of her person, character, 
and society, and she did not therefore long feel that aversion 
to the measure which sie otherwise would. On receiving this 
communication, the Princess wrote to the Prince, requiring an 
explanation of his couduet, and representing the sources of 
their uneasiness and dissatisfaction ; and to it she received a 
reply which was to her uusatisfactory.. Windsor was now the 
residence of the Prince, and Carlton House of the Princess. 
[nterviews but rarely vccurred, and they often only teuded to 
increase their mutual unhappivess, » 

In March, 1796, the propriety of a separation was again 
represented to the Princess, and feeling that her situation 
could not be rendered more painful or degraded, she inii- 
mated to Lady Cholmondeley that if she so separated now, at 
the request of the Prince, she would have it expressly under- 
stood that in caxe of the death of the Princess Charl tte prior 
to herself and ber father, she would not consent again to live 
with the Prince, merely for the purpose of preserving the suc- 
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cession of that brauch of the royal family to the crown. 
During the mouth of April, a further corresp ndence and con- 
ference took place, and at length the Princess requested that 
she might be definitely apprised of the wishes of the Prince of 
Wales, at the same time adding that, if it were possible, she 
would still be happy to reside with her husband, but that his 
conduct must be materially altered to render her pulace the 
abode of happiness or evem pence, To the Prince she de- 
sired that her feelings and wishes might be communica‘ed 
by Lord Cholmondeley. His Lordship complied with her 
request, and he returned a reply that the Prince thodght 
an immediate separation had better take place, that in fucure 
they should each form their own arrange ments, and neither of 
them be accountable to the other, With a verbal message on 
a sulject of such great importance, the Princess was uot con- 
tent, and she required that she should receive from the Prinee, 
in writing, his wishes and proposition, that she miglt be 
assured the communications she received were those of the 
Prince himself, and uot of artfal and designing individuals 
auxious lo promote @ separation from personal and sordid 
wolves. 

With that reqnest the Prince soon complied, and on 830th 
April, 1796, he addressed her a letter which, while stating no 
specific charge against her Royal Highness, yet emphatically 
expressed his wish for a separation on the grounds of mutual 
unsuitability of disposition, and accepting that condition of the 
Princess which precluded all idea of a future connexion in 
case of the death of their daughter. The reply of the Princess 
was dignified yet pathetic, and was certainly culenlated to 
touch a less callous heart than that of the Prince of Wales. 

‘The letter which you announce to me as the last,’’ the 
Princess wrote, “ obliges me to communicate to the King, as 
lo my sovereiyn and father, both your avowal and my answer. 
You wiil find enclosed the copy of my letter to the King. I 
upprize you of it that I may not incur the slightest reproach 
of duplicity from you. As | have at this mowent no pro- 
tector but his Majesty, I refer myself solely to him upon this 
subject; and if my conduct meet his approbation, I shall be 
in some degree at lea-t consoled. I retain every sentiment of 
gratiiuds fur the situation in which I find myself, as P:incess 
vt Wales, enabled by your means to indulge in the free exer- 
cise of a virtue dear tou my heart—I mean charity. It will be 
my duty likewise to act upon ‘another motive—that of giving 
au example of patience and resignation under every trial.”’ 

This letter was written in French, becanse the Princess 
could correspond in that language with greater propriety and 
elegance ; and she sent a copy of the communication, with a 
letier, to the King. H.s Majesty wrote to, aud visited her. 
He deplored her situation, and endeavoured by every possible 
method to remedy the evils which he had been the uniuten- 
tional instrument of producing. Concerning the terms of 
Separation sume difference of opinion occurred. The King 
thought it was possible for a separation to tuke place without 
an actual change of residence, whilst the Prince aud Princess 
were each favourab'e to a complete alteration. The King 
thought that £20,000 per annum should be allowed to the 
Priucess for a separate maintenance ; whilst she was advised 
to reject such income, aud trausmit periodically to the Prince 
her »ccounts for payment. To remedy the first difference it 
was determined that apartments should be reserved for her at 
Carlton House, which she might occasionally visit; and to 
remove any objections as to the plan of her proposed mainte- 
nance, she promised to be economical in her arrangements 
and retired in her habits. 

For some time, however, after these arrangements were 
concluded, the Princess continued to reside at Carlton House, 
and the Prince at Windsor and Brighton ; til! at length she 
retired to Charlton, a small but beautiful village in the vicinity 
of London, where, in a comparatively humble abode, the 
Princess of Wales resided for two years. To that place her 
beloved child accompanied her, and Mrs. Garth, Miss Vernon, 
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Mrs. Harcourt, and Mrs. Sauder, with a few other ladies, 
formed her estab!i-~lment. 

The Princess of Wales was now apprised of the renewal of 
the intimacy between the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, but to 
the latter she never communicated on the subject; yet ina 
memorable letter published at this time, and addressed to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince, the writer has neither over- 
stated, on the one hand, the intimacy of the Prinee with her, 
nor, on the other, the feelings of dissatisfaction which it ex- 
cited. It shoul!, however, be taken into consideration, by 
those who view the conduct of Mrs. Fitzherbert at this time 
as exhibiting some of the darker traits of female turpitude, 
that the relation in which that lady stood in regard to the 
Prince was, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary in which 
@ woman ever was placed. She was conscions to herself that 
she possessed a prior claim to the hand of the Prince, and 
that she had been deprived of her conjugal rights as his wile 
by an act of mere state policy. 

That the Prince of Wales soon lost sight of all observance 
of even the commonest principles of matrimonial attention, 
degenerating into positive insult to the feelings of a woman 
who had conducted herself with the utmost decorum and pro- 
priety, was a fact too well known to every inmate of Carlton 
House to be concealed long from the public, and loud and 
lasting were tlhe deep expres-ions of the public indignation 
which burst from every quarter on the head of the Prince. 
He was now marching at a rapid rate to that extreme verge of 
unpopularity which he soon afierwards reached, and which, 
but for the strong arm of power, would have shaken the peace 
of the country to its very bise. Nor did the conduct of 
Queen Char'otte tend in any d-gree to appease the popular 
ferment. She even vindicated in the court circles the conduct 
of her son—expressed doubts as to the moral character of the 
Princess ; and, instead of being anxious to hush the jarring 
elements of discord into peace, she only increased the dissa- 
tisfaction, and fanned the flame of personal dislike between 
the royal couple by her most unwise and improper ianter- 
ference. 

Carlion Honse may be looked npon, at this time, as a Pan- 
dora’s box filled with treachery and vice. ‘The immediate 
associutes of the Prince, male and female, were persons noto- 
rious for their immorality of conduct, their licentiousness and 
debauchery. Scenes of the most indecent nature were daily 
and nightly enacted under its roof, which, as it was now the 
residence of a virtuous wife and mother, onght to have been 
uncontaminated by the presence of the harlot and the liber- 
tine. It was about this time that a character was introduced 
to Carlton House, admirably fitted for the performance of any 
act which required dexterity or deep finesse; and who, 
although originally a pauper of the very lowest caste, by his 
dexterous management of an intrigue, and jumping over a few 
punetilios which the rigidly moral man would have declined 
Gverstepping at all, became at list the confidant of the heir- 
apparent to the crown, the distributor of places aud emolu- 
ments, and, at the same time, as Tom Moore designated him, 
his ridicnle and reticule. 

Jolin M‘Mahon, the companion of the Prince of Wales, was 
a natural son of John M‘Mahon, butler in the famiiy of the 
Right Hon. Mr. Clements, afterwards Lord Leitrim, of the 
Park, near Dublin. His mother was a chambermuaid in the 
same family. At the age of nine, young Jolin was tuken into 
the same family as kitchen-boy, <o clean knives and boots. 
His father soon afterwards left the service of Mr. Clements, 
and opened an oyster shop’ in Dublin, which gave him an 
opportunity of sending his son to school, where he made such 
rapid progress in his learning, that he was appointed one of 
the under ushers at a salary of £10 a-year. His father after- 
wards married a Miss Stacpoole of the county Clare, by whom 
he had two sons, afterwards Sir Thomas and Sir William 
M‘Mahon. 


After parsing through various vicissitudes of fortune, young 
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M‘Mahon volunteered into a regiment about to depart for 
America. Through his tact for intrigue, he ingratiated him- 
self with Lord Rawdon, afterwards Earl Moira, one of the 
officers, and obtained through his‘ influence an ensigncy, and 
subsequently a deputy-commissaryship. From the emolu- 
ments of this latter office he was enabled to purchase a lieu- 
tenuney and afterwards a company. Having, at the close of 
the American war, returned home and settled at Bath, and 
obligingly shut his eyes to an intrigue between his wife and 
a certain royal duke, he was, through the influence of the 
latter, received into the confidence of the Prince of Wales. 
On his entering Carlton House, his income as a half-pay 
officer was only £60 per annum, to which was added an an- 
nuity of £60 by right of his wife; but he began to improve 
his finances, first by disposing of tickets at fifteen shillings 
aud a pound each, for viewing the interior of Carlton House ; 
and, secondly, by procuring situations and titles, which were 
paid for according to the emoluments to be received. In one 
instance a gentleman applied to him to obtain a peerage for 
him, and £5,000 was olfered. The offer was rejected; the 
sum was then doubled, and the peerage was obtained. When 
Lady M‘Mahon was on her death-bed, she bade Sir John 
open a certain drawer, and in it he found, to his great aston- 











ishment, £14,000 in Bank of England notes, obtained en-— 


tirely by the exercise of her iufluence over some of the 
branches of the royal family, in the obtaining of commissions 
and other appointments under government. 

It may be added that the whole family of the M‘Mahons 
have been ennobled (?) by the influence which Sir John 
M‘Mahon possessed with the Prince Regent. He succeeded 
in having his brother William made a serjeant-at-law in Ire- 
land, and afterwards Master of the Rolls, to which a baro- 
netey was attached. His other brother, Thomas, a captain in 


the army, was by the same interest made aide-de-camp to the © 


Prince Regent, and raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
As Sir John M‘Mahon knew he should not have any children, 
he succeeded, when a baronetcy was conferred upoa him for 
his great and signal services, in having the title to descend, at 
his decease, to his brother Thomas. 

The marrriage of the Prince of Wales was soon followed 
by that of another of the male branches of the royal family ~ 
namely, the Duke of Sussex, who was married to Lady Aa- 
gusta Murray, the daughter of Lord Dunmore, at that time 
governor of the Bahama Islands. They were married in 
Rome, and on the lady becoming pregnant they returned to 
England, and a second marriage took place in December, 
1793, in the church of St. George, Hanover-sqnare, according 
to the ceremonies of the Church of England. ‘The empty cry 
of the expediency of preserving the succession to the crown 


‘pure and unsulliced was now set up, and George IIL. instituted 


a suit in the Arches court of Canterbury; and it was declared 
by that court that not only the marriage in England was null 
aud void, but that that which had been contracted in Italy 
was also illegal and invalid. This result was owing to the 
baneful operation of the Marriage Act, by which so mach 
crime and misery were engendered in the royal family, and. by 
which the first and noblest of British women could attain no 
hiyher connexion with that family than to become a concubine 
to a British prince. , 

We are now about to enter upon the recital of one of the 
most extraordinary transactions which marked the present 
era, and the whole of which had gts foundation in the pecn- 
niary embarrassments of the Prince of Wales and Lord Moira. 
[t forms ove of the most striking incidents in the life of the 
Prince that, during the time he was Regent of the country, a 
naval officer, who was an ornament to his country aud to his 
profession, was prosecuted and pu ished for the commission 
of an act of which the Prince himself had actually been guilty, 
for the express purpose of providing for those exigencies 
which the extravagance and profusion of a court had caused, 

The accession of Mr, Fox to power in the year 1806, after 
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so long an interval of ministerial duties, brought on a coalition 
of interests between him and many members of the then re- 

cent admiuistration, of which, previous to his death, Mr. Pitt 

was the head. Lord Grenville became First Lord of the 

Treasury, Lord Spencer First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl 

Moira Master-General of Ordnance, and Mr. Fox Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The first act of the new adminis- 

tration was to open a negotiation with Pranee, Talleyrand en- 

joying the same station under Napoleon Bonaparte as Mr. Fox 

in Evgland. Lord Lauderdale was sent to Paris as the pleni- 

potentiary of England, and contiuued to condact a vacillating 

negotiation until it terminated in complete failure. 

During the progress of this negotiation, the fluctuation in 
the funds indicated that some parties were concerned in the 
operations who must have had access to sonrces of informa- 
tion of an exclusive nature; and at last the indiscretion of 
these parties proceeded so fur as to whisper the name of Lord 
Moira, a cabinet minister, as the party on whose authority 
these transactions rested. Mr. H , @ banker at the west 
end of the town ; Messrs. I and H —— of the Stock Ex- 
change; and Messrs. Walsh and Nesbitt, with Mr. M : 
then a banker in Lombard-street, were pretended to be, and 
actually were, in communication with St. Jumes’s-place, di- 
rectly or indirectly, where Lord Moira resided. It was also 
generally asse:ted that the Prince of Wales, who had pre- 
viously contracted the most serious obligations to Lord Moira, 
was cognizant of the speculations, and yave them his sanetion 
as a source to enable Lord Moira to provide for the exigencies 
for which they were mutually bound to provide. It was also 
found, on referring to the several documents laid before Par- 
liament, that the changes and fluctuations in the prices of the 
funds, for a rise or a fall, corresponded with the date of good 
or ill news as traceable in the government despatches, 

Mr. Charles was at that time a clerk in the Bank, and the 
principal in a considerable mercantile establishment in the Old 
Jewry. He had for a long time observed the operations which 
were carrying on in the funds, and be communicated to seve- 
ral of his private friends his opinion of those transactions. 
The parties known to belong to the junta of Carlton House 
were regarded as the barometet of the value of the funds; and 
80 correct in general was their information of those events 
which might occasion a rise or tall, that a suspicion was eo 
terlained that such information could only bs acquired from 
one in the immediate confidence of government. and their | 
motions were subsequeutiy narrowly watched by all those 
speculators who deal in time bargains, and who are always 
on the alert to take advantage of any fluctuation in the public 
securities, Thus, when the persons to immediate communi- 
cation with Lord Moira foand. themselves baffled by the 
adverse progress of the negotiations at Paris, they endea- 
voured to support their failiug credit with the oame of that 
nobleman. ‘The fact of the speculation in the faunds was re- 
iterated by Mr. M . the banker in Lombard-street ; and, 
at last, it became so public that the Whig party of the admin- 
istration was openly charged by the press as betraying the 
secrets of governmeut for corrupt and personal advantages. The 
known attacliment of Mr. Charles to Mr. Fox’s principles no 
longer permitted him to conceal his disgust, and a private 
communication was made to that minister at the moment 
when the disorders of his constitution began to prognosticate 
that disease which shortly afierwards consigned bim, with an 
imperishable name, to the records of a nation’s veneration, 

In consequence of the critical situation of Mr. Fox, Sir 
Francis Vincent, his private secretary, transferred the letter 
which Mr. Chules had written to Mr. Fox into the bands of 
Lord Grenville, who, on the receipt of if, seut fer Mr. Charles 
to Downing-street, where an interview took place in the pre- 
sence of Lord Spencer. At this meeting Mr. Charles, by the 
advice of Mr. Const, afterwards chairman of the quarter ses 
Bions for Middlexex, declined to communicate in the presence 
of a third person, when he was assured by Lord Grenville 
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that Earl Spencer was only called upon to be present so that 
Lord Moira might be satisfied with the proceedings which 
might take place during the meeting; buat the fiut justitia 
wanted the rnat om va@iwn, and Mr. Charles was brought to 
trial on the joint affidavit of the two noble lerds for a gross 
and unwarrantable libel. 

It appears, however, that a fresh light broke on a suddes 
ow the minds of the projectors of this prosecution; and it wae 
strongly suspected that it came from the “rising sun,” ag 
some very well-founded fears were entertained in that quarter 
that, in the course of the trial, ceriain matiers might be dis- 
closed which would not eontribute to conciliate the affectiong 
of the English people, whose minds were already inflamed 
with reports of certain proceedings at Carlton House, in 
respect to the Princess of Wales and «ther ladies connected 
with that estabhsbmeat; aud there‘ore it was wisely consi- 
dered that the times were by no means anspicious for any 
public pr: eedi::s which bad any reference to the affairs of 
the Prince «. wales, the public Laving twice paid his debts, 
and still found him in a state of comparative insolvency, A 
few days before the trial was to come on, the proeeedings were 
arranged with Mr. Charles by Messrs. Lowden and Peyter, of 
Gray’s Inn—judgment was suffered to go by default——and the 
whole affair was settled in court, on Mr. Charles entering into 
bis own recognizance, the same having been previously ad- 
justed at Sir William Garrow's, in the presence of Lord 
Moira, who then fraukly coufessed the dangerous conspiracy 
of professed friends, and complimented Mr. Charles on the 
honourable frankness which he had evinced throngh the whole 
of this delicate affair. ‘* Certainly,” said Sir William Garrow, 
‘*the conduct of Mr. Charles has been very rash; but the 
discoveries which you have made will operate to the renun- 
ciation of such agencies in fature, which have led your Lord- 
ship into your present difficulties,” 





PART IV. 


On the aectoai renewal of the hostilities between England 
aud Franee which followed the peace of Amiens, the national 
spirit soared to a bigh pitch of proud and dignified patriotism, 
Volunteer associations were formed with ineredible industry 
in all parts of the country, and persons of the highest rank 
did not think it beneath them to serve as private men. Im 
mense contributions of money were, at same time, raised, to 
reward the brave men who might distinguish themselves in 
the service of their country, or alleviate the sufferings of those 
who might bleed in her defence. In a word, nothing could 
exceed the patriotic ardour displayed by all ranks upom the 
occasion. 

But ‘“ amidst the general note of preparation,” some sur- 


prise was excited in the public mind that at a crisis of such 


moment, involving the very fate of the country, no station 
equal to his rank in the state was assigned to the Prince of 
Wales. He was only a colonel of dragoons, while military 
commands of the highest importance were bestowed on the 
janior branches of the royal family. The public had not 
time sufficiept to indalge in much speculation on this ap- 
parent backwardness of the) heir-apparent, when, in 1803, a 
correspondence was published between the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Addington, the minister of the day, the King, and the 
Duke ot York, commander-in-chief. By this correspondence 
it appeared, on the one hand, that the Prince of Wales 
bad complained that at a time of so much danger to the 
country no higher command in the army had been assigned 
to him than that which he had hitherto beld—the coloneley of 
a cavalry regiment; and, on the other, that both the King 
and his minisiry, for some reasons not very clearly explained, 
positively refused to forward the wishes of the Prince im this 
particular. 

The imbeeility of the Addington administration was never 
more strikingly displayed than in the session of 1803, when 
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the Prince of Wales’s debts again occupied the attention of 
Parliament. A more impud-nt, barefuced juggle was never 
practised on the English vation than on this occasion, when 
the Prince’s friends rose in their places, and unblushingly de- 
clared that the ad-litional grant then sought for was not 
by any means for the purpose of relieving the Prince of Wales 
from his embarrassments, but merely to enable him to resume 
his furmer s;lendour, as becoming the heir-apparent to the 
throne. To Mr. Fox the English people were indebted for a 
piece of information which come rather unexpectedly upon 
them—which was that the Prince, by his prudence, had shown 
himself woithy the management of a large income; and tha 
as prudence was the only virtue of which he had been hitherto 
wauting, he might henceforth be regarded as the pos-essor of 
every virtue which can adorn a human character. There is 
an old adaye which says ‘* save me from my friends, and I will 
take care of my enemies,” and in no instance was it more 
completely verified than in the case of the friends of the Prince 
of Wales. By attempting to provs a great deal, they proved 
the exact reverse, and althongh a grant was ultimately allowed 
of £60,000 for three years dating from 5th January, 1808, 
the public were not so thoroughly convinced of the prudence 
of his Roval Highness, nor of his attention to the commonest 
principles of economy, 

In the year 1804 a strong altereation took place between 
the King aud the Prince of Wales, respecting the education of 
the Princess Charlotie ; the Priuce insisted that the mother 
was an lnproper companion for the daughter, and resolved 
that she should be confided to his sole management. The 
King, on the contrary, maintained that the Prince of Wales 
Was aun impop.r person io have the charge of his own child, 
and insist. d on the right of the mother. The P.ince remon- 
strated with him, and pronounced the line which the King 
had taken to be an insult to him. His Majesty, however, was 
firm, and became himself the guardian of the child. When 
we call to mind the nature of the scenes which were con- 
stantly enacted in Carlton House, and the character of the 
associates of the Prince, we cannot but applaud the firmnes- 
which was displayed by George IIT. on this occasion ; and 
the choice which he afte: wards made of-the preceptors of his 
granddau;, hter was an evident proof of his parental anxiety to 
instil into | er mind the soundest principles of virtue, religion, 
and morality, 

In the early part of the year 1804, the Prince of Wales had 
an op) Ortunity of evincing his sincere regard for one of his 
warn st and most confidential friends. Ou the death of Lord 
Elliot, the office of Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall became 
vacant, and it was immediately bestowed by the Prince of 
Wales upon Mr. Sheridan, “ as a trifling proof of that sincere 
friendship his Royal Hizhness had always professed and felt 
for him through a long series of vears.” 

Of the general opinion which was entertained at this time 
of the character of the Prince of Wales, the following extracts 
from the celebrated letters of Neptune and Gracchus, ad- 
dressed to the Prince, will afford a striking evidence. Of the 
author of those letters, which in their style and boldness of 
expression bear a strong resemblance to the Letters of Junius, 
maiy rumours were at the time afloat. The most prevalent 
opinion, however, was that they were from the pen of Sir 
Philip Francis, to whom the Letters of Junius have also been 
ascribed. ‘* Your dishonourable intimacy with the most pro- 
fligate characters in the kingdom,” wrote Neptune, ‘ has not 
only excited an alarm among all classes of people at home, 
but it has become the common table conversation of every 
petit cuburet in Europe, where you are censured more for 
your want of pride than your want of prudence; and while 
foreigners behold, with scorn and astonishment, the heir to 
the crown of Great Britain degrading himself below the level 
of even the meanest of his worthless companions, your fellow- 
citizens lament, with the’ most aff-ctionate concern, your ob- 


stinate attachment to men who have long since forfeited every 
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pretension to the confidence of their country, and who have 
neither talents nor integrity equal to the employments which 
‘hey audaciously demand.” 

In one of the letiers of Gracchus, addressed at this period 
to the Prince of Wa'es on his general mode of life, are the 
following energetic passages: ‘* But let us examine in what, 
hitherto, your activity has been shown, what have been your 
herculean labours. The inquiry is too edious; they would 
better suit a Silenus or a Satyr. The history of your own 
time, if comprised in a volume, would perhaps be curious ; 
but the recitals it would contain, instead of tinging your cheek 
with the glow of vanity, ought rather to crimson them with 
shame and cover you with confusion. Can a Prince of Wales 
place the point of excellence on such mean endeavours? De- 
bauchery und, dissipation distinguish only in proportion as 
they consign to censure. Let even that idea check your pro- 
gress towaids imperfeetion—a progress which has hitherto 
increased with the rapidity of a comet in its approach to the 
i 

The chief favourite of the Prince of Wales about this time 
was the celebrated dancer, Louise Hillisberg; and so secretly 
was the affair managed at Carlton House by M‘Mahon, 
tha: the lady stood in the estimation of the public as an ex- 
emplary pattern of female virtue. In a short time, however, 
the Prince began to get weary of the restriction which this 
secresy imposed, and after making an ineffectual attempt to 
promote a match between Hillisberg and Lord Barrymore, a 
young libertine of the day who was one of the frequenters of 
Carlton House, he took the earliest opportunity of excluding 
her from his society, and leaving her like so many of the 
victims that had preceded her, to further her own interest in 
the world according as the ruling bias of her disposition 
might direct. 

There are three kinds of returns for injuries—abjeet sub- 
mission, severe retaliation, and contemptuous disregard. The 
first is always the worst, and the last generally the best; 
yet, however different they may be in themselves, the dignity 
of the list is so much superior to common conceptions, that 
individuals are, perhaps, forced upon the second merely to 
prove that they did not stoop to the first. Hillisberg, for the 
treatment she received, songht not for retaliation, although 
she had it in her power to raise a flame amongst the cum- 
munity of Carlton House which might have extended to a 


certam quarter, where it was the least wished for that it 


should reach. Her subseqnent conduct to the Prince was, 
however, strongly marked by a contemptuous disregard, 
which, whilst it humbled the royal delinquent, invested Hillis- 
berg with a dignity of character seldom to be met with in 
‘he individuals of her vocation, and particularly amongst the 
female part of it. One evening, shortly after her repudiation 


(if that strong term, as app'ied to Hillisberg, may be allowed 


us) the Prince of Wales was behind the scenes at the Opera- 
house, when, in the most familiar manner, and as if totally 
unconscious of any previous improper conduct on his part, he 
accosted Hillisberg as she was leaving the stage. She cast 
upon him a look of ineffable scorn, saying, ‘‘ You are the 
Prince of Wales, sir—then know that I am Louise Hillis- 
bery ;” and without deigning to make any other acknowledg- 
ment, passed on. : 

There was not, perhaps, any circumstance which contributed 
more to increase the unpopularity of the Prince of Wales than 
his being in an almost continual state of discord with his illus- 
trious father. It is said that the good can only live with the 
good ; and as George III. was known in his habits to be a 
sirictly moral and virtuous man, the reflecting part of the 
community immediately came to the conclusion, that as the 
sovereign and his son could not live together on terms of 
amiiy aid goodwill, the acting cause was most likely to be 
that ihe virtues of the futher could not coalesce with the 
vices of the son. 

(To be coulined.) 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IY. 


( Continued.) 

The disastrous results of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales, who imputed the entire blame of the ill-starred union 
to the obstinacy of his father, in forcing him into a relation 
of life which he knew he was unable to fill with propriety, or 
even common decorum, tended, in a very material degree, to 
widen the breach between the illustrious parties ; to which 
may be added, the decided espousal on the part of the King 
of the cause of the Princess of Wales, and his decided refusal 
to permit the Prince to educate his own daughter, on a mere 
fictitious plea of prerogative. 

Thus matters stood between the royal parties at the close 
of the year 1804, when by some means never made public 
a reconciliation todk place, which promised, though falsely, to 
be productive of thie most beneficial consequences. The inter- 
view took place at Kew Palace, the Queen and the Princesses 
being present. The meeting, after a long interval, was ex- 
tremely affecting, marked by every emotion of kindness and 
conciliation on the one part, and of filial respect on the other. 

In a general view of the state of Carlton House, and its 
dependencies, at this time, how shall we be able to account for 
the great number of females of light character who were known 
to subsist on the Prince’s bounty, without any personal claims 
of a meretricious nature upon his generosity. It would fill a 
tolerably sized volume to, enumerate those who were known to 
be maintained, and also those who, being ambitious of the 
honour, allowed themselves to be named as sharing in the 
royal favour. We are aware of a number of debts which were 
contracted by fomales of this stamp, under the recommendatory 
plea that they were living under the protection of the Prince 
of Wales; but, although it would not be a difficult task to 
trace out an actual connexion between the parties, yet the 
greater number of these females, it is suspected, were em- 
ployed, not on account of their own personal attractions, but 
for the sole purpose of pointing out; selecting, and overcoming 
such females as should attract the regards of the Prince of 
Wales. 

It has been said of George IV. that his example was too 
secluded to operate dangerously on the manners of the people. 
As a monarch, the saying may have some truth in it; but as 
& prince, and as such we are now describing him, we will 
venture to say that the example which he set, as far as his 
influence could extend, went further to the demoralization of 
society than any prince recorded in the pages of history. The 
putrid atmosphere in which a courtier lives and breathes, like 
the sirocco of the desert, pervades all ranks of society with its 
devestating influence, and from one gradation to another the 
sentiment of the courtier would circulate, the example be 
applauded, the charms that captivate would engross greater 
popularity, illicit pursuits would be invigorated, new desires 
created, and a species of immoral emulation excited between 
the sexes, as to who should attract the most, and the greater 
number of triumphs be reckoned over the reluctant, the giddy, 
and the ambitious. 

In England, in consequence of the dissoluteness of the im- 
mediate court of the Prince of Wales, society underwent an 
elementary change, which neither the virtuous character of 
George III. nor the exemplary conduct of his Queen could 
counteract or delay. The poison extended far and wide ; the 
virus was deep-seated and radical, and festered through every 
class of society. In fact, the manners of the court of the 
Prince of Wales, if it be deserving of the name of a court, had 
corrupted the body politic in all directions, which an affected 
piety, and an outward observance of the forms of religion, 
could neither qualify nor disguise. The affair with the Queen 
drew the veil that concealed these deformities still more aside ; 
and the subsequent attachments of the Prince when he became 
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the monarch—the influence which these attachments acquired | 
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over him, both in his domestic habits and the internal policy 
of the state, daily accelerated that ‘crisis, namely, a revolu- 
tionary movement of the people, which his death alone could 
have retarded and prevented. 

From these scenes of private profligacy and deep moral 
degeneracy, we turn to others of a graver import, but which, 
in the extent of their criminality, stand the most conspicuous 
in the history of the illustrious subject of these memoirs. If 
any event were wanting to finish the body of the picture whiel: 
the court of the Prince of Wales exhibited at this time, it was 
that one which now occurred, surpassing in extravagance and 
cruelty the crimes and perjuries of that of Henry VIII.; we 
allude to the conduct adopted towards an unhappy and 
defenceless woman, the late Queen Caroline. We regret that 
the nature of our work admits of little more than the sketch 
of an episode that must hereafter furnish the most grave and 
important chapter in the future history of this short but event- 
ful reign. 

It is impossible to look back upon the intrigues described, 
and the character of the actors who played their parts therein, 
and not form some decided opinion in regard to the number 
of the agents of all ranks who lent themselves to ‘this most 
foul and damnable” conspiracy. Men and women of the highest 
rank, lawyers of eminence, and their hireling understrappers ; 
even clergymen of honest repute, and the whole of the Prince's 
court without exception—from Lord Moira (who, in this 
business, lost ‘‘ the fame of a thousand years’) down to the 
door-keeper and the scullery-wench combined to destroy one 
lone woman; whilst her husband, rioting in wantonness and 
voluptuousness, openly or secretly encouraged the attacks 
which had for their end her death on a scaffold. 

There is a sobriety in the union of the sexes, when virtue 
is the foundation, which is little calculated to please the taste 
of the voluptuary. The very stillness of the palace, the 
decorum of its domestic arrangements, the change of society, 
and those nameless graces of modesty which steal so imper- 
ceptibly upon the heart of man, could not survive in such a 
tainted atmosphere without being corrupted by it ; all this was 
acknowledged and foreseen, but not provided against. The 
mistress of his illicit pleasures was introduced by the Prince 
to the confid-nce of the wife, nor was there a creature of the 
establishment changed who had aided in its former excesses 
or shared in its pollutions. 

Of the subordinate actors in this great national tragedy we 
know not how to speak with even common moderation. By 
their conduct the character of England and of Englishmen 
became impeached ; it was pronounced as the synonyme of 
all that was base, treacherous, and vile; the native spoke it 
with shame, the foreigner with scorn; loyalty fell to a dis- 
count, and allegiance was regarded as a thing of mere question 
and expediency. If there were strong: appexranecs of guilt in 
the conduct of the princess, still appearance is not fact. It 
requires something more than mere semblance to establish 
positive crime ; and until that crime be proved by unimpeach- 
able, incontrovertible evidence, the accused is fully entitled to 
all the privileges and consideration which innocence can lay 
claim to. If she did err, let her separation, her exposure, her 
enemies, and especially some of her friends, be considered ; 
let her origin, her education, her prospects, her disappoint- 
ments, her provocations, be taken into the account; let the 
characters of the emissaries employed against her be properly 
estimated, and the charges which they were instructed to 
prove ; and if the head did not madden and the heart break 
with the accumulated injury, they must have been made of 
sterner stuff than it falls generally to the lot of mortals to be 
composed of. 

One of the most memorable epochs in the life of the Prince 
of Wales, and, it may be added, in the history of modern 
nations, is the conspiracy which was got up against the 
Princess of Wales, und which there is little doubt, but fos 
the force of popular opinion, would have ended in her death 
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It began so early as 1801, when the Princess 
was living at Montague House, where she formed an acquaint- 
snee with Lady Charlotte Douglas, which was productive of 
iue most extraordinary results. Volumes have been written 
concerning them ; the interest and anxiety of the nation were 
roused to a state of excitation scarcely paralleled at any 
iormer period in its history ; and in order to substantiate some 
«f the alleged occurrences which are asserted to have taken 
:lace at Montague House, such a tissue of falschoods was 
usserted, and ultimately published, as has rarely, if ever, been 
heard of in any civilized community. These statements, and 
the transactions connected with them, have been usually 
designated as the Douglas Conspiracy. 

In the month of April, 1801, Sir John and Lady Douglas 
went to reside at Blackheath, it being near Chatham, where 
the military duties of the latter called him. The person 
of Lady Douglas was handsome—she certainly appeared much 
younger than her husband; but the effects of Lis severe cam- 
paigns had produced in his countenance and in his gencral 
health an early senescence. 

It may be here also necessary to introduce the name of Sir 
Sidney: Smith, another prominent personage in this siugular 
affair. When the Princess of Wales first became acquainted 
with him is not exactly known; but Lady Douglas stated 
that she understood the Princess knew Sir Sidney before she 
became Princess of Wales. However, soon after Sir Joba 
and Lady Douglas went to reside on Blackheath, and also 
soon after Sir Sidauecy Smith’s return to England from the 
Mediterranean, his visits to Sir John and Lady Douglas, from 
his previous intimacy with the former, became very frequent; in 
short, he became, as Lady Douglas said, a part of the family. 

That jealousy on the part of ‘Lady Douglas was one of the 
moving causes of her subsequent conduet, there can be, 
however, no reasonable doubt. It should not be forgotten 
that Sir Sidney Smith has uot, at any pericd, come publicly 
forward to repel any of the insimuations which have been made 
relative to his conduct at Montague Heuse; his connexion 
With the Douglases will, it is presumed, fully explain the cause 
of his silence. 

The intimacy of Lady Douglas with the Princess of Wales 
continued from the mouth of November, 1501, till about 
Christmas, 18038; at which time the Donal: ases ieft Black- 
heath, and went into Devonshire. In the mcozto of October, 
1804, they returned, when Lady Douglas Iaft her card at 
Montague House, and on the 4th ef the same month reecived 
a letter from Mrs. Vernon, desiring her not to come there any 
more. After receiving Mrs. Vernon’s ieiter, Lady Dongias 
wrote to the Princess on the subject, but it was sent back 
unopened. Lady Douglas remarked, in her subsequent state- 
ment, “I had never, at this time, mentioned the Prinecss’s 
being with child, or being delivered of a child, to any person, 
not even to Sir John Douglas.” 

This assertion, however, is untrue ; for it was in consequence 
of some observations of Lady Douglas, reflecting on the 
character and conduct of her Royal Highness, and communi- 
cated to her, that the visits of Lady Douglas were ordered not 
to be repeated at Montague House. Nor was this the sole 
reason for the conduct of the Princess; but the levity and 
improper behaviour of Lady Douglas, which was a subject of 
veneral animadyersion in the circle in which she moved, ad- 
ditionally determined the Princess on relinquishing her ac- 
quaintance altogether. But for this determination on the part 
of her Royal Highness, Lady Douglas would have continued 
her intimacy at Montague House. 

The visits of Sir Sidney Smith to Montague House, at this 
time, were more frequent than was agrecable to Lady Douglas ; 
and whenever he was spending the evening there, her domestics 
observed that she was agitated and vexed. But Lady Douglas 
expressly stated, in her deposition, that she never observed 
any impropriety of conduct between Sir Sidney Smith and the 
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It unfortunately happened for the Princess of Wales ‘that 
she had, about this time, adopted a child of the poor woman of 


the name of Austin. Concerning the birth and parentage of 
this boy there fortunately has not been the least doubt since 
first the matter was investigated. But Lady Douglas thought 
this a fit opportunity to assame and assert that this child was 
the offspring of the Princess of Wales ; and to convey to the 
then heir- “apparent an account of the conduct of his wife (long 
since, it is true, living apart from him, and whom, in fact, 
thongh not in law, he had repudiated), which as stated by 
Lady Douglas, was so wicked and so indecent, that, if true, 
demanded from the Prince of Wales and the country severe 
animadversion and reproof, not to say the ulterior proceeding 
of a regular and legal divorce, accompanied possibly with the 
higher ‘and dreadfal penalty which awaits the crime of high 
treason. But, if the alleged transactions had even been true, 
of all persons in the world Lady Douglas was the last who 
should have betrayed her friend and her benefactress—a 
princess whose benevolence knew no bounds but the utmost 
limit of her means—a princess who had heaped on the 
Douglases innumerable favours and kindnesses—who had 
fostered them in her bosom, without being aware that they 
would soon forget all her kindness, and become her secret 
accusers and the projectors of her utter ruin. But these 
alleged transactions have been indisputably proved to be false ; 
and, therefore, whatever epithets are bestowed upon Sir John 
and Lady Douglas must acquire from this consideration ad- 
ditional propriety and force. 

Early in November, 1806, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, influenced by the gross misrepresentations of Lady 
Douglas, acquainted the Prince of Wales that Sir John had 
communicated to him some circumstances relative to the con- 
duct of his illustrious consort, which were of the utmost con- 
sequence to the honour of his Royal Highness and to the 
secarity of the royal succession ; and that Sir John and his 
lady were ready, ‘if called upon, to make a full disclosure. 
He added that the Duke of Kent had been made parily ac- 
quainted with the affair a year before. In consequence of 
this communication, the Prince requested the Duke of Kent 
to inform him of the nature of those circumstances, and why 
he had, for a whole year, kept from his knowledge a matter 
so interesting to the honour of the royal family. 

The Duke of Kent, in. a written declaration, stated that, 
about the cnd of the year 180-4, he had secaiuad a note from 
the Princess of Wales, stating she bad got into an unpleasant 
altercation with Sir John and Lady Douglas, about an anony- 
mous letter and a filthy drawing whick they imputed to her, 
and about which they were making a noise. She requested 
the Duke of Kent to interfere, and prevent its going further. 

The Prince applicd to Sir Sidney Smith, and, through him, 
had an interview with Sir John Douglas, who was greatly en- 
raged, and who scemed convinced that both the anonymous 
letter and the Icose drawing were by the.hand of the Princess ; 
and that the dcsign was to ‘provoke Sir John Douglas to a duel 
with his fricnd, Sir Sidney Smith, by the gross “insinuations 
flung out respecting the latter and Lady Douglas. The Duke 
of Kent, however, succeeded in prevailing on Sir John Douglas 
to abstain from his purpose of commencing a prosecution, or 
of stirring further in the business, as he was satisfied in his 
mind of the falsehood of the insinuations, and could not be 
sure that the fabrications were not some gossipping story in 
which the Princess had no hand. Sir John, however, spoke 
with great indignation of the conduct of the Princess ; and 
promised only that he would abstain from further investiga- 
tion, but would not give a promise of preserving silence, 
should he be further annoyed. The Duke of Kent concluded 
with stating that nothing was communicated to him beyond 
this fracas ; and that, having succeeded in stopping it, he did 
not think fit to trouble the Prince with a gossipping story that 
might be entirely founded on the misapprehension of the 
offended partics. 
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It is particularly worthy of notice that Sir John Douglas, 
in the communication which he made to the Duke of Kent, 
did not refer to any conduct of the Princess, except relative 
to the anonymous letter and the drawing; although he and 
Lady Douglas subsequently deposed to her pregnancy and 








delivery, and other immoral transactions, which in their de-' 


positions, they state to have been previously committed. 

Shortly after this, Sir John and Lady Douglas made formal 
declarations, not only as to this anonymous letter, but also 
relating generally to the conduct of the Princess of Wales 
during their acquaintance with her. These declarations were 
made before the Duke of Sussex, and are dated Greenwich 
Park, 3rd December, 1805. They contained in substance the 
matter to which Lady Douglas subsequently deposed and which 
will be noticed hereafter, but were combined with much more 
grossness and improbability. 

These declarations were submitted by the Prince of Wales 


to the late Lord Thurlow, who said that the Prince had no. 


alternative—it was his duty to submit them to the King; as, 
if the allegations were true, the royal succession might be 
thereby affected. In the mean time it was resolved to make 
further inquiry ; and a Mr. Lowten, Sir John Douglas’s soli- 
citor (whose selection was most extraordinary), was directed to 
take steps accordingly. The consequence was, that William 
and Sarah Lampert (servants to Sir John Douglas), William 
Cole, Robert and Sarah Bidgood, and Frances Lloyd, made 
declarations, the whole of which, together with those of Sir 
John and Lady Douglas, were submitted to his Majesty. 
Having perused them, and advised with Lord Thurlow, he 
issued his warrant, dated the 29th of May, 1806, directing 
Lord Erskine, Lord Grenville, Earl Spencer, and Lord Ellen- 
borough, to inquire into the truth of the allegations, and to 
report to him thereon. 

It appears, however, that although in this affair the Prince 
of Wales at first acted upon the advice given to him by Lord 
Thurlow, his lordship himself advised the Prince to consult 
Sir Samuel Romilly. The Prince’s motives for so doing: were 
(as Sir Samuel many years afterwards stated, in his place in 
the House of Commons), because he, Sir Samuel, was uncon- 
nected with the Prince of Wales, and generally with politics. 
The information which the Prince had received relative to 
the conduct of the Princess of Wales was accordingly sub- 
mitted to‘Sir Samuel Romilly for his advice ; and after having 
considered it with the utmost care and anxiety, he addressed, 
in December, 1805, a letter to the Prince, containing his 
sentiments on this important subject. After he gave that 
opinion, Sir Samuel said that the Prince took every possible 
means to ascertain what credit was due to the parties whose 
testimony had been given. In the change of administration 
which shortly followed after the death of Mr. Pitt, Sir Samuel 
Romilly was appointed Solicitor-General; and in March, 
1806, he received his Majesty’s commands to confer with 
Lord Thurlow on this matter ; and in a short time afterwards 
the alleged charges were submitted to some of the King’s 
ministers, and an authority was then issued to certain 
members of the Privy Council. 

Sir Samuel Romilly also, at the same time, stated that he 
was the only person present, besides the commissioners, at all 
the examinations which were conducted by the four noble 
Lords mentioned, he taking down all the depositions. » He 
thought that he was selected for this purpose in preference to 
the Attorney-General, merely because, if it should not be 
found necessary to institute any judicial or legislative proceed- 
ings upon it, it was desirable that the utmost secresy should be 
observed. He declared, in the most solemn manner, that no 
inquiry was ever conducted with more impartiality, nor was 
there ever evinced a greater desire to discharge justly a great 
public duty. He subsequently stated that he was present at 
ail the examinations but one, which was the last, and that was 
of Mrs. Lisle. 

The commissioners in this investigation were prompt in 
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proceeding according to his Majesty's commands. The com- 
mission was dated the 29th of May, and on the Ist of June 
Lady Douglas and Sir John made their depositions. It has 
since been ascertained, that all the witnesses were examined 
separately, and enjoined to the strictest secrecy. Mrs. Austin 
was sent for at ten o'clock at night from Pimlico to Downing- 
street, and conveyed there by one of Lord Grenville’s servants ; 
she never communicated the fact of her examination to any 
person, not even to the Princess of Wales, till the year 1818. 

On the 14th of July the commissioners made a report to 
his Majesty, which thus disposes of the main charges against 
the Princess : 

‘“* We are happy to declare to your Majesty our perfect con- 
viction that there is no foundation whatever for believing that 
the child now with the Princess is the child of her Roval 
Highness, or that she was delivered of any child in the year 
1802; nor has anything appeared to us which would warran! 
the belief that she was pregnant in that year, or at any period 
within the compass of our inquiries. 

** The identity of the child now with the Princess, its parents. 
age, the place and date of its birth, the time and the circum 
stances of its being first taken under her Royal Highness’s 
protection, are all established by such a concurrence both ot! 
positive and circumstantial evidence, as can in our judgment 
leave no question on this part of the subject. That child was. 
beyond all doubt, born in the Brownlow-street Hospital, on 
the 11th day of July, 1802, of the body of Sophia Austin: 
and was first brought to the Princess’s house in the month of 
November following. Neither should we be more warranted 
in expressing any doubt respecting the alleged pregnancy of 
the Princess, as stated in the original declarations—a fact so 
iully contradicted, and by so many witnesses, to whom, if 
true, it must in various ways be known, that we cannot think 
it entitled to the smallest credit. The testimonies on these 
two points are contained in the annexed depositions and letters. 
We have not partially abstracted them in this report, lé@st, by 
any unintentional omission, we might weaken their effect ; but 
we humbly offer to your Majesty this, our clear and unanimous 
judgment npon them, formed upon full deliberation, and pro- 
nounced without hesitation on the results of the whole 
ingniry.” 

This commission itself was one of those anomalies in juris- 
prudence of which, it is to be hoped, no repetition will ever 
occur. In the first place it was secret, and the secrecy alone . 
is its sufficient condemnation. The witnesses were examined 
separately, and enjoined to secrecy. One was taken from her 
home to be examined at ten o'clock at night. The accused 
was not present, either by herself or by her counsel; conse- 
quently no proper cross-examination could take place. It 
must occur to every one that, if the Princess of Wales ap- 
peared to be guilty of the high treason which was laid to her 
charge by Lady Douglas (admitting, under the circumstances 
of the case, that her conduct ought to have been inquired 
into),.it was the bounden duty of those who had the welfare of 
the state in their hands to have instituted a solemn and a 
public examination and trial of the accused lady. Nothing 
short of this ought to have been attempted. The very exis'- 
ence of a secret tribunal, and the mode of examining the wit- 
nesses, excite so much suspicion, and are so opposed to the 
genius of the English constitution, as well as to the great 
principles of justice, that no conclusion made under such cir- 
cumstances against the accused ought to be for a moment en- 
tertained, 

As the Princess had been for many months, in consequence 
of this investigation, excluded from the royxl family and from 
any communication with his Majesty, who had always shown 
the greatest disposition of any branch of his illustrious house 
to do her justice, she naturally expected that, after the report 
of the commissioners and the letter containing her defence, 
that the King would receive her as he had formerly been 
accustomed to do. After, however, waiting nine weeks from 
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the period of the transmission of her defence to his Majesty, 
she wrote him a letter, dated 8th December, 1806, complain- 
ing of not having heard from his Majesty, and most feelingly 
deploring the delav. 

On the 28th January, 1807, she received a note from his 
Majesty, informing her that the King, having referred to his 
confidential servants the proceedings and papers respecting 
her conduct, had been apprized by them, after the fullest con- 
sideration, that they agreed in the opinion contained in the 
report of the four lords; and that it was their opinion that 
the facts of the case did not warrant their advising that any 
further steps should be taken by his Majesty’s government 
upon it, except such only as his Majesty’s law servants might 
think fit to recommend for the prosecution of Lady Douglas, 
on those parts of her deposition which appeared justly liable 
thereto ; that his Majesty was advised it was no longer neces- 
sary for him to decline receiving the Princess into his royal 
presence; that the King saw with satisfaction the decided 
proof of the falsehood of the charge of pregnancy and delivery 
brought forward against her by Lady Douglas; but that 
there were other circumstances stated against her which he 
regarded with serious concern; and he desired and expected 
that such conduct might in future be observed by the Princess 
as might justify those marks of paternal regard affection which 
he always wished to show to every part of the royal family. 

The next day the Princess wrote a note to his Majesty, re- 
questing permission to wait upon him the Monday following 
at Windsor, or that he should name some other early day for 
that purpose. ‘To this a reply was returned the same day 
from Windsor, informing her that his Majesty preferred re- 
ceiving her in London upon a day subsequent to the ensuing 
week, and of which he would apprize her. 

On the 10th February the Princess received a note from 
the King, purporting that, as the Princess of Wales might 
have been led to expect from the King’s letter to her, that he 
would fix an early day for seeing her, his Majesty thought it 
right to acquaint her that the Prince of Wales, upon receiving 
the several documents concerning her conduct, made a formal 
communication to him of his intention to put them into the 
hands of his lawyers; and praying that his Majesty would 
suspend any further steps in the business until the Prince of 
Wales should be enabled to submit to him the statement 
which he proposed to make. The King, therefore, deferred 
naming a day until the result of the Prince’s intention should 
be known. 

To this note the Princess, on the 12th, addressed a letter, 
beseeching his Majesty to recall his last determination and in- 
forming him that she should without delay represent to him 
the various grounds upon which she felt the hardship of her 
ease. She said, after suffering the punishment of banishment 
from his Majesty for seven months, pending an inquiry affect- 
ing both her life and her honour; after the termination of 
that inquiry, and the opinion of bis sworn servants that there 
was no longer any reason for his Majesty declining to receive 
her; after his Majesty deciding to receive her at an early 
day ; after all this, she now found a renewed application on 
the part of the Prince of Wales, upon whose communication 
the first inquiry had been directed ; aud that that punishment 
which had been inflicted pending a seven months inquiry, was 
to be continued, and that she was to await the result of some 
new proceeding suggested by the legal advisers of the Prince. 

On the 16th of the same month, the Princess, according to 
her last communication, sent the King a long letter explaining 
the various grounds on which she felt the hardship of her ease. 

On the 5th of March, her Royal Highness transmitted 
another letter to the King. She began by informing his Ma- 
jesty that she hoped to have heard from him, and to have 
received his commands to pay her duty to him in his royal 
presence. That hope being disappointed, she determined to 


wait a few days longer before she took a step which, when 


once taken, could not be recalled. Having, however, assured 
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herself that his Majesty was in town on the 4th, and not 
having received any command to wait upon him, she aban- 
doned all hope, and informed the King that the publication 
the proceedings alluded to would not be withheld beyond thi 
Monday following. | 

Soon after this letter was sent, the ministry, of which Lord 
Grenville was the head, retired from office, and were succeeded 
by those who were confessedly the friends of the Princess. It 
was, therefore, natural to suppose that the most complete 
justice would be done her. The new administration was 
formed of the very men who had so resolutely and so fully 
espoused and defended her cause, and who so openly and un- 
disguisedly declared to his Majesty their full conviction of her 
innocence. The situation of her Royal Highness was, how- 
ever, in the mean time, most irksome and harassing. She 
was well aware that the great obstacle to her reception at 
court rested with her mother-in-law, and not with his Majesty 
himself; and so long as the Grenville administration remained 
in office, which was known to be favourable to the views of 
the Queen, no hopes could be entertained of her restoration to 
her dignity and rank at court. 

In less than a month after the new ministers came into 
office, the following minute of council was determined on : 

‘‘ After the most deliberate consideration of the evidence 
which has been brought before the commissioners, and of the 
previous examinations, as well as of the answer and obserya- 
tions which have been submitted to your Majesty upon them, 
they feel it necessary to declare their decided concurrence in 
the clear and unanimous opinion of the Commissioners, con- 
firmed by all your Majesty’s late confidential servants, that 
the two main charges alleged against her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, of pregnancy and delivery, are completely 
disproved ; and they further submit to your Majesty their 
unanimous opinion, that all other particulars of conduct 
brought in accusation against her Royal Highness, to which 
the character of criminality can be ascribed, are satisfactorily 
contradicted, or rest upon evidence of such a nature, and 
which was given under such circumstances, as render it, in 
the judgment of your Majesty's confidential servauts, unde- 
serving of credit. 

‘* Your Majesty’s confidential servants, therefore, concar- 
ring in that part of the opinion of your late servants as stated 
in their minute of the 25th of January, that there is no longer 
any necessity for your Majesty being advised to decline re- 
ceiving the Princess into your royal presence, humbly submit 
to your Majesty that it is essentially necessary, in justice to 
her Royal Highness, and for the honour and interest of your 
Majesty’s illustrious family, that her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales should be admitted with as little delay as 
possible into your Majesty’s royal presence, and that she 
should be received in a manner due to her rank and station in 
your Majesty’s court and family.” 

In consequence of these minutes the Princess was received 
at court, and apartments were assigned to her in Kensington 
Palace. She was not, however, on the same footing, either at 
court or in the royal family, as she had formerly been. It is 
remarkable that when she appeared at court on his Majesty’s 
birthday, the 4th June, 1807, as she passed through the pre- 
sence-chamber and other rooms where the spectators were as- 
sembled, they received her with clapping of hands; and on 
her return from the drawing-room the same mark of respect 
was shown her. Such an occurrence in such a place is very 
extraordinary and unusual, and evinced that sympathy in the 
sufferings and feelings of her Royal Highness which the 
British public ever displayed towards her. Her triumph was 
now, therefore, complete; and having gained the object of 
her wishes, she seldom appeared at court except on his 
Majesty’s birthday ; she lived almost in a state of complete 
estrangement from the royal family, and dedicated her time to 
acts of benevolence and the improvement of her own mind. 

(To be continued.) 
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With these proceedings the matter, as far as the pabiic was 
concerned, appeared to be set at rest ; but the fiends of malig- 
nity were set privately to work, and the Princess of Wales 
was surrounded by a set of pretended friends, but who were in 
reality spies placed upon her conduct by the Countess of 
Jersey, who became the depositary of all the scandal that was 
collected, of all the misrepresentations that were invented, and 
of all the falsehoods that were fabricated. With her budget 
of infamy she hastened to the Prince of Wales, to whom she 
knew it would be a welcome ‘offering. He gloated over the 
contents, and secretly triumphed that his victim was so fast 
hastening to her ruin. ' 

In regard to the members of the royal family, the house 
became divided against itself. The Queen and the Princesses 
espoused the cause of the Prince of Wales; the King, that of 
the Princess. The former abstained from her society as if it 
exhaled some contaminating influence; the latter not only 
patronized her, but solemnly ratified his approval of her con- 
duct by frequently paying her a visit. ‘lhe latter circum- 
stance gave great offence to the Prince of Wales, and called 
forth his severest animadversions. The breach which had 
been lately closed up between the father and the son now 
threatened to be far more extensive than on any other previous 
occasion. When they met, their acknowledgments partook 
more of the character of the new and formal acquaintance 
than of the affectionate intercourse between parent and child: 
on the countevance of the former sat the frown of a father’s 
anger; on that of the latter was visible the disdainful look of 
« person labouring ander a supposed injury. 

By the public the tempest was supposed to have passed 
over, and the excitement which it had occasioned gradually 
subsided; but the muttering of the approaching storm, more 
terrible than its predecessor, was heard by some at a distance. 
The fiends who were to guide the destructive elements of it 
were seen prowling in their murky atmosphere, and emerging, 
at the command of the rnier of the storm, from the dark 
caves of their guilt, to collect the poisonous materials to 
throw into the cauldron in which the intended victim was to 
be immolated. In the mean time, the Hecate of the royal 
harem wound her pestiferous spells round the heart of her in- 
fatuated slave—the venom worked marvellously—its Irvid 
spots became gradually visible on the body politic of the 
nation—the gangrene vitiated its dearest interests—and lust, 
iniquity, and guilt threatened to overcome the power of right, 
and justice, aud humanity. 

‘That the mere fact of a disagreement between the Prince 
and Princess of Wales has not and would not have occasioned 
such evils must indeed be admitted ; and that the wrongs she 
sustained, and the misery she endured, would alone have been 
insufficient motives to induce such feelings, must also be con- 
ceded. Connected with this fact were the subsequent aggra- 
vating circumstances of conspiracy, of unpunished perjury, 
of rewarded falsehood, of the institution of illegal and uncou- 
stitutional inquiries into private character, of the establish- 
ment of petty Star Chambers, of the bribing of witnesses, of 
the persecution of an inquisition, of the introduction of nove! 
laws and retrospective enactments, of secret committees, of 
open insult offered to a woman and a queen, of rights denied 
which the constitution, the laws, and common sense acknow- 
ledged ; and, finally, of individual antipathies requiring illegal 
relief, and.of a ministry distinguished for duplicity and cun- 
ping, yet, for meanness, servility, and ignorance, proposing 
measures disapproved by the nation, and expending, unneces- 
sarily and extravagantly, encrmous sums of the public revenue. 
These were some of the aggravating circumstances; and, 


united, they at length created a mass of evil which the people 
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| would no longer endure, and of which they simultaneously ex- 


pressed their disapprobation and abhorrence. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, which took place on 28rd January, 
1806, brought Mr. Fox again into office; but his accession to 
power, whatever hopes it might have excited in political party, 
or in the great body of the nation, was a circumstance preg- 
nant to himself with inconvenience and danger. In a life of 
retirement, which, comparatively speaking at least, he might 
be said to enjoy before his summons to power by the death 
of his political rival, the consequences of his youthful eccen- 
tricities were capable of being palliated by cautious attention 
and remedial applications. But on his advance to office, the 
perplexities of intrigue, the collision of claims, the chagrin of 
submitting to arrangements which be most desired to preclude, 
but which it seemed requisite to adopt, the prolonged contests 
in Parliament, the frequent sammonses to council, and even 
the very convivialities with which it was thought expedient to 
celebrate and cement a new administration, were but ill cal- 
culated for the preservation of that health which was now 
more than ever desirable, but also seemed more than ever in 
danger. In a fow months symptoms appeared of an alarming 


} nature, and it was strongly apprebended that Mr. Fux laboured 


under an incipient dropsy. The business of the House of 
Commons he was consequently obliged to abandon; but with 
this deduction from his harassing employments the remainder 
pressed too heavily upon him; and whatever chance might 
have been afforded by a total abstinence from public business, 
and a recurrence to his rural retirement and regularity, this 
chance was not aflorded. It was not long before the most 
decided indications of dropsy appeared, in consequence of 
which all hope of continued life was founded upon a long 
succession of operations, which, in comparatively vigorous 
subjects, have sometimes preserved the springs of life for a 
series of years, but which a broken corstitution has seldom, if 
ever, been capable of sustaining. The operation of tapping 
was several times performed on Mr. Fox, producing that 
temporary relief which it seldom fails to effect; but the dis- 
ease was too formidable for effectual resistance, and in a 
short time even for mitigation. After a series of increasing 
languors, amidst which the fondness of affection would seem 
to perceive foundations for hope which medical skill could 
never really admit, this great man, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, closed his connexion with all mortal scenes. 

Mr. Fox was a compound of extremes—at one moment a 
giant in intellect—at the next a child in simplicity. He 
united in a most remarkable degree, says a noted historian, 
the seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest of men ani 
the most vehement of orators. In private life he was gentle, 
modest, placable, kind, of simple manners, and so averse to 
dogmatism as to be not only unostentatious, but even some- 
times Inactive in conversation. His superiority was never felt 
but in the instruction which he imposed, or in the attention 
which his generous preference usually directed to the more 
obscure members of the company. The simplicity of his 
manners was far from excluding that perfect urbanity and 
amenity which flowed still more from the boldness of his 
nature than from familiar intercouse with the most polished 
society of Europe. The pleasantry, perhaps, of no man of 
wit had so unlaboured an appearance. It seemed rather to 
escape from his mind than to be produced by it. He had 
lived on the most intimate terms with all his eontemporaries 
distinguished for politeness, or philosophy, or learning, or the 
talents of public life. In the course of thirty years he had 
known almost every man in Europe whose intercourse could 
strengthen, or enrich, or polish the mind. To speak of him 
justly as an orator would carry us far beyond our prescribed 
limits. Everywhere natural, he carried into public something 
of that simple and negligent exterior which belonged to him in 
private. When he began to speak, a common observer mighé 
have thought him awkward; and even a consummate judge 
could only have been struck with the exquisite justness of his 
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ideas and the transparent simplicity of his manners. But no 
sooner had he spoken for some time, than he was changed 
into another being ; he forgot himself and everything around 
him; he thought only of his subject ; his genius warmed and 
kindled as he went on. He darted fire into his audience ; 
torreuts of impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept along 
th ir feelings and conviction. He certainly possessed, above 
all moderns, that union of reason, simplicity, and vehemence 
which formed the prince of orators. He was the most Demos- 
thenean speaker since the days of Demosthenes. ‘‘I knew 
him,” says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet written after their un- 
happy difference, “* when he was nineteen, since which time 
he has risen, by slow degrees, to be the most brilliant and ac- 
complished debater that the world ever saw.” The quiet 
diznity of a mind roused only to great objects, and the absence 
of petty bustle, the contempt of show, the abhorrence of in- 
trigue, the plainness and downrizhtness, and even the thorough 
good-nature which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to render him 
no unfit representative of the old English character, which, if it 
ever changed, we should be sanguine indeed to see it succeeded 
by a better. The simplicity of his character inspired confi- 
dence, the ardour of Lis eloquence roused enthusiasm, and the 
gentleness of his manner invited friendship. ‘* I admired,” 
says Mr. Gibbon, ‘ the powers of a superior man, as they are 
blended in his attractive character with all the softness and 
simplicity of a child ; no human being was ever more free from 
avy taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.” 

In regard to the political convexions of the Prinee of Wales 
as influenced by the death of Mr. Fox, Mr. Moore says: ‘* By 
the death of Mr. Fox, the chief personal tie that connected the 
heir-apparent with the party of that statesman was broken. 
The political identity of the party itself had, even before that 
event, been in a great degree disturbed by a coalition against 
which Sheridan had always most strongly protested, and to 
which the Prince, there is every reason to believe, was by no 
means friendly. Immediately after the death of Mr. Fox, his 
Royal Highness made known his intentions of withdrawing 
from all personal interference in politics; and, though still 
continuing his sanction to the remaining ministry, expressed 
himself as being no longer considered *‘ a party man.” During 
the short time that these ministers continued in office, the 
understanding between them and the Priace was by no means 
of that cordial and confidential kind which had been invariably 
maintained during the lifetime of Mr. Fox; on the contrary, 
the impression’on the mind of the Prince, as well as on those 
of his immediate friends in the ministry, Lord Moira and Mr. 
Sheridan, was, that a cold neglect had succeeded to the con- 
fidence with which they had hitherto been treated; and that, 
neither in their opinions nor feelings, were they any longer 
sufficiently consulted nor considered.”’ 

Lhe year 1809 was distinguished by the memorable charges 
which were brought agaiost the Duke of York for malpractices 
in his official situation as Commander-in-chief; and whiich, 
from their venal and unconstitutional nature, did not tend to 
increase the affection of the people for particular branches of 
the royal family. It should here be stated, to the credit of 
the Prince of Wales, that very few, if any instances are on 
record, in the early part of his life, in which he employed his 
exalted patronage for the promotion of any of the immediate 
connexions of his numerous mistresses ; for in reality there was 
one virtue which nature had forgotten, in his formation, to 
intermix with his constitution, and that virtue was gratitude ; 
or, at least, it had been doled out to him with such a sparing 
hand, that its actual existence became a very questionable 
thing. From their infancy, the two elder brothers of the royal 
family had been brought up in entire ignorance of the value of 
money ; both of them regarded it as the means, not as the end ; 
and it would be a difficult point to decide which of the two 
brothers, on that particular head, was the greatest ignoramus. 
It was, however, this reckless indifference to pecuniary matters, 
in 90 economical point of view, which brought down a nation’s 
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indignation on their heads, and covered the younger of them 
with disgrace and odium. It was, indeed, alleged, by the 
advocates of the Duke of York, that no instance had been 
adduced, by any of the witnesses examined at the bar of the 
House of Commons, of the Prince having participated, even 
in a remote degree, in any of the emoluments derived by his 
mistress from her traffic in the sale of places and commissions. 
This was, however, completely blinking the question, for he 
could not but be regarded, relatively speaking, as a consider- 
able gainer by the concern ; in fact, he might, with the greatest 
propiiety, have been considered as the sleeping partner, whilst 
Mrs. Clarke took tpon herself the active part of the business. 
The resources of the Duke were at the lowest ebb. The 
demands of his mistress were extravagant and boundless—her 
establishment partook of the splendour of royalty itself ; at the 
same time that the Duke was supporting another lady at a 
beautiful cottage at Fulham, whose habits, although not so 
extravagant nor profuse as those of Mrs. Clarke, subjected 
him to many heavy drains on his finances, which, added to 
his gambling speculations, kept him in a continual state of 
the deepest embarrassment. To supply the pecuniary necessities 
of the establishment of Mrs. Clarke from his own immediate 
resources, was found to be an impossibility ; and therefore the 
influence of the Duke, and his exalted patronage as Com- 
mander-in-chief, were called into action as the sources from 
which the pressing exigencies of his mistress could be sup- 
plied. Her price for a majority was £900, a captaincy £700, 
a lieutenancy £400, and an ensigney £200, to be paid to her 
by Colonel French, who, in 1805, was appointed a commis- 
sioner for raising new levies ; and Mrs. Clarke was not only to 
enjoy a certain patronage in the appointment of the officers, 
but a certain sum out of the bounty of every recruit that was 
raised. This influx of emolument stifled the clamours of Mrs. - 
Clarke for any supply from the immediate resoyrces of the 
Duke ; -and thus, althongh he could not be styled an actual 
participator in the profits, yet he was a considerable gainer, 
inasmuch as, if those resources had not. been made available, 
the supply must have been produced from his own immediate 
income. ° 

Whilst, however, Mrs. Clarke was carrying on this traffic at 
the west end of the town, a public office was opened in the city 
of London, under the auspices of Mrs, Carey, the fair resident 
of the cottage at Fulham, where commissions in the army — 
were offered to purchasers at reduced prices, and where the 
clerks openly and uncquivocally stated that they were employed 
by the before-mentioned lady; and that, in addition to com- 
missions in the army, they were employed to dispose of places 
in every department of church and state. These practices, so 
repugnant to the constitution, and at such direct variance with 
the spirit of the law, had been long suspected, but it was 
dificult to come to the proof of them. The press had for a 
long time teemed with publications injurious to the character 
and principles of the Dake of York as the Commander-in-chief ; 
and various surmises and opivions agreeably to the different 
tempers of the people of England were formed, either favour- 
able or derogatory to the object of those publications. Some 
considered them as mere vehicles of scandal; others imagined 
them as insidious attacks upon the whole of the royal family, 
and a vile conspiracy against tho illustrious house of Bruns- 
wick. : 

The whole of the public business was for a time suspended 
in the investigation of these charges against the Duke of York, 
and perhaps on no occasion was more acrimony evinced by 
the opponents of the Duke, or a more ardent zeal displayed 
by all the adherents of the court to bring off the royal delin- 
quent in triumph. The voice of the public was, however, 
against the Duke, and the facts which were proved were so 
glaringly corrupt and immoral, that he saw it no longer 
possible to stem the torrent which poured from all sides so 
rapidly against him, and therefore adopted the wiser plan of a 
voluntary resignation rather than that of a compulsory dismissal. 
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On the 20th of March, therefore, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rose in the House of Commons, and stated that he had 
to communicate to the House that the Duke of York, of his 
own accord, spontaneously waited on his Majesty, and resigned 
the high office which he had so long held, as Commander-in- 
chief, into his Majesty’s hands. The motives for the Duke 
having taken that step at that particular time appeared to him 
so proper, that he entertained the most sanguine hopes they 
would prove satisfactory to the House. 

Thus ended this important investigation—a circumstance 
which threw a deep gloom over the happiness of the royal 
family ; and it is believed to have been one of the principal 
causes which led, in a short time, to the return of that malady 
with which the King had been previously afflicted, and from 
which he never fully recovered. 

We have already traced the rise and progress of several of 
the chosen favourites of the Prince of Wales; and we have 
now to introduce to the notice of our readers another of the 
vagaries of fortune in the person of the successor of Sir 
John M‘Mahon. 

The Prince of Wales was one evening on a friendly visit at 
the house of Lord Melbourne at Whitehall; and on his return 
at two o’clock in the morning, he perceived a young man 
lying huddled up beneath the portico of the noble lord’s house, 
where he had crept to avoid the inclemency of the weather, it 
having rained very hard during the evening. The Prince 
accosted the young man,-who replied that he had come from 
the country, and had neither parents nor home. The Prince 
observed to his attendants ‘that the youth must not remain 
there to perish, and ordered him to follow the carriage to 
Carlton House. On their arrival he directed every necessary 
refreshment to be given him, and that he should be put into 
a comfortable bed. In the morning the Prince again in- 
terrogated the boy, and finding him to tell a true and artless 
tale, immediately directed that he should be employed in the 
household, having first given orders that he should be newly 
clothed. 

A few years more, and we shall find this houseless wanderer 
the companion of the Prince of Wales, and, in the year 1830, 
enjoying one of the most honoyrable offices which the sovereign 
can bestow upon a subject. 





‘ PART V. 


THERE is a tie of the human heart in which is concentred all 

that ennobles its nature—all that gives a charm to social life— 
‘the founder and the preserver of domestic happiness. It is 
the love of the parent for the child, the love of the child for 
the parent; but when the-hour arrives in which that tie is to 
be for ever broken for this world, then the heart grows sick, 
reason staggers on its throne, and falls, perhaps never to be 
revived. In the contemplation of the latter scene, we would 
not breathe a whisper that should disturb the awful solemnity 
of the spectacle—a father whose reason has fled over the 
grave of a much-loved child is a sacred being ; he carries with 
him a passport through the world to the sympathy and com- 
passion. of every feeling heart ; and in that character we must 
now view the afflicted George III. The death of his youngest 
daughter Amelia, which took place at Windsor, on the 2nd of 
November, 1810, broke the last hold of his already tottering 
reason, and removed him, as it were, into a world of his own, 
peopled by his own creations, but desolate, dark, and dreary 
to all by whom he was surrounded. 

Thus once again was it rendered necessary that Parliament 
should turn its attention to the subject of a Regency. At the 
close of the year 1810, it was generally known that the exer- 
cise of the royal functions was suspended by a recurrence of 
that malady with which his Majesty had been afflicted in 
1788. 

The question of a Regency in an hereditary monarchical 
government is at all times a dangerous subject for the states- 
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man to handle. It carries with it the pre-supposilion that a 
King, in the abstract sense, can be represented as well by the 
log as by the stork which Jupiter sent to the frogs ; or that it 
is only setting up one person in the place of another, and 
calling him a King—and a King he is. Some strong insinu- 
ations of this kind were broached in the House of Commons in 
the various debates on the Regency question, particularly by 
Mr. Whitbread, who being in opposition to the measures of 
ministers, unequivocally declared that the acts of ministers 
went to show that the affairs of the country could be equally 
well managed although the monarch was in a state of positive 
incompetency. 

The minister and his adherents set out with this short and 
simple maxim—that a Regent is not a King; that in every re- 
spect and point of view, whether considered relatively to 
common sense, to justice, or to the fundamental and essential 
doctrines of the British constitution, each condition is, and 
ought to be, radically distinet ; that whereas the powers of 
the King were full, complete, and his own—so far as by the 
exercise of them he sought after and secured the good of the 
people over whom he reigned—a Regent was merely a person 
appointed to act for another, to whom ought to be granted all 
those authorities, powers, and prerogatives which were neces- 
sary to enable him to supply the place and perform the duty 
of his principal; but from whom ought carefully and sacredly 
to be kept every kind of authority, power, or prerogative 
which could possibly be exereised in such a manner by the 
Regent as might endanger the easy and full resumption by 
his principal of his legitimate rights, or tend in the smallest 
degree to embarrass or weaken the exercise of them when ac- 
tually resumed. 

The principles on which the opposition grounded their doe- 
trines and arguments bore very much the appearance, and 
possessed indeed, in a great degree, the reality of genuine 
British principles. They contended, in the first place (and 
upon this point they laid very great stress), that the good of 
the nation, and not the comfort or feelings of the King, was 
alone to be regarded, and ought alone to be suffered to enter 
into the consideration of the question ; that the prerogatives 
and powers.of which it was proposed to deprive the Regent 
were either beneficial to the community, or they were not. 
Powers vested in -the Sovereign, they insisted, could not be 
without some effect : if they were not beneficial to the people 
over whom he reigned, they could not be harmless ; but, in 
either case, whether these prerogatives and powers which 
ministers proposed to cut off from the authority of the Regent 
were beneficial or hurtful, their principles and arguments 
must fall to the ground. If they were calculated, and could 
only be exercised to produce the good of the nation, then 
Parliament had no right, under any plea, to strip the person 
exercising the supreme authority, for ever so short a time, of 
them, or even to curtail or weaken them in the slightest 
manner. If they were prejudicial, then they ought not to be 
granted nor continued, either to the Sovereign or the Regent. 

In one respect, the opposition pushed their arguments 
against the ministerial party with considerable vigour, acute- 
ness, and success ; and this point, thus successfully brought 
forward, had considerable weight with the mass of the people. 
They contended that the very principle on which ministers 
rested their leading doctrine—that the power of a Regent 
ought to be restricted, as otherwise he might and would have 
the means of rendering the resumption of the royal authority 
difficult, and the subsequent exercise of it cramped—ought to 
lead ministers to take away from the Regent all control over 
the army and the prerogative of dissolving Parliament, siuce 
it was easy to conceive how these, in the hands of a person 
disposed to abuse his delegated and temporary anthority, 
might be turned more dangerously and successfully against 
the Sovereign than the prerogative of creating peers, or re- 
moving any or all of the royal household. ‘The opposition 
put this argument in all possible shapes, and dwelt upon it at 
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great length, and with much triumph; and it must be con- 
fessed that by thus pushing the fundamental principle of the 
ministry to its complete and legitimate consequences, they 
effected one of two objects—they made out either that the 
principle was erroneous and unfounded, or that ministers were 
inconsistent in their application and use of it. 

We are now arrived at the important point of the celebrated 
restrictions which were imposed on the Prince of Wales as 
Regent, and which, though accepted of and acted under, were 
well known not to be very palatable to him, nor agreeable to 
those who expected to profit by the exercise of an unlimited 
power. On the 3lst December, the House of Commons, after 
a conference with the Lords, resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole house on the state of the nation, when thé Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose and stated that the resolutions 
declaring the King’s incapacity to exercise the royal functions 
having been agreed to by the Lords, it now remained for the 
Commons to consider of the measures that were proper to be 
adopted to supply the defect in the executive government. 
He then stated it would be his duty to submit a proposition 
to the House, calling upon the Prince of Wales to take upon 
‘him the exercise of the royal authority, subject to certain re- 
strictions in the use of it, and which restrictions, it was in- 
tended, should be limited in point of duration. He would pro- 
pose, in the first place, that the Regent should not have the 
power of creating peers ; in the second,. that he should be de- 
barred from granting places and pensions for life ; and the 
third restriction would apply to making provision for the cus- 
tody of his Majesty’s person, which, he would propose, should 
be confided to the Queen and a council nominated to assist 
her. 

To the first of the resolutions founded on these propositions 
an amendment was moved by the Honourable W. Lambe, 
to leave out all the words which contained the restrictions ; it 
was, however, lost by the trifling majority of 24; and in a 
division respecting the second resolution, the majority was 
only 16. ‘The fourth resolution, respecting the King’s private 
property, was unanimously agreed to, and the consideration 
of the fifth resolution was postponed to the following day. 

On that day, lst January, 1811, the House met, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer briefly recapitulated the argu- 
ments which he had previously used recommendatory of the 
adoption of the resolutions, when Earl Gower moved an 
amendment to leave out certain words in the second resolu- 
tion after the words ‘‘ Queen’s most excellent Majesty,” re- 
specting the power of the Queen in removals, &c., and to in- 
sert words to the following effect, ‘‘ together with the sole 
direction of such persons and establishment as are suitable in 
the present circumstances to the care of the King’s sacred 
person and royal dignity.” 

The speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Whitbread 
in support of this amendment, and in annulling every restric- 
tion whatever upon the Regent, made a powerful impression 
upon the House, and on a /division taking place, ministers 
were left in a majority against them of 13: 

On the following day, Lord Porchester moved as an amend- 
ment to the first resolution, that the words ‘ subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as shall hereafter be provided,” be 
left out. 

On this amendment the brilliant powers of Sheridan were 
exerted with extraordinary effect ; he entered into a far more 
extensive view of the subject than any of the speakers who had 
preceded him, and the character which he drew in this speech 
of Bonaparte will always stand on record as one of the most 
forcible delineations which was ever drawn of that extraordi- 
nary man. MHe closed his speech with these memorable 
words: ‘‘ Whatever are my hopes and views of reform, I say 
now, as I have ever said, that we are struggling to preserve a 
condition of society far above that which the other civilized 
nations of the world have attained. Is this then the moment 


to fetter or restrict the constitutional powers of him whom the 
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public voice has unanimously called to preside over our destiny 
during the unhappy indisposition of his Sovereign and father ? 
Shall we send him forth with a broken shield and half a spear 
to that contest, on the issue of which depend not alone the 
safety of Great Britain, but the rights and happiness of man- 
kind ?” 

Mr. Perceval then moved as an amendment to Lord Por- 
chester’s amendment, ‘* That the Queen have unlimited power 
over the household.” On a division the ministers werp again 
left in a majority against them of three. The resolutions, 
therefore, as presented to the Lords, went to restrain the 
Regent from the granting of peerages, &c., for a limited term ; 
but they granted him the whole of the household, except what 
the two Houses might in their wisdom deem suitable to the 
care of his Majesty’s person. 

The resolutions passed in the House of Commons came on 
for discussion in the House of Lords on the 4th of January ; 
but the arguments used by the Peers, in support of and against 
the resolutions, were so similar to those used by the Commons, 
that it is unnecessary to enter into any exposition of them. 
On the first resolution, however, Lord Lansdowne moved an 
amendment for leaving out the words ‘‘ subject to such re- 
strictions,” &c., and on a division ministers were left in a 
minority. . 

Lord Liverpool then proposed the omission of the privilege 
which had been supported by his friend, Mr. Perceval, in the 
Commons—namely, that of granting peerages for extraordinary 
naval and military services ; and certain opposition lords, who 
preferred the full restriction to an invidious distinction, voting 
on this occasion with the ministers, the numbers were for 
Lord Liverpool’s amendment—contents, 106; non-contents, 
100. This amendment being agreed to by the Commons, the 
resolutions were passed, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then stated that as the two Houses had now agreed on their 
resolutions, he trusted they would also concur in appoiniing 
a committee to attend the Prince of Wales and the Queen 
with the resolutions which the two Houses of Parliament had 
agreed to, The committee who were to wait upon the Prince 
should inform him that the two Houses of Parliament, con- 
sidering on the means of supplying the deficiency in the royal 
authority, had resolved to empower the Prince to take upon 
himself the office of Regent, subject to such limitations and 
restrictions as appeared to them to be proper in the present 
circumstances ; and they were also to express their hope that 
in his regard for his Majesty and the nation, the Prince would 
take upon himself the weighty and important trust reposed in 
him as soon as a bill should be passed for that purpose. 

A resolution to the above effect was moved by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, which was agreed to unanimously, and ordered 
to be communicated to the Lords in a conlerence. 

On the question of the restrictions there seems to have 
been but one opinion pervading every branch of the royal 
family ; and from the strong opposition manifested by them, 
it was too evident that they sat upon the Prince of Wales like 
a galling yoke, and that the satisfaction which he expressed in 
assuming the reins of government was anything but genuine. 
Of the temper of the male branches of the royal family on 
this most momentous of al] subjects Which ever engrossed 
their attention, the following protest, signed by every member 
of it, is sufficiently declaratory—although it must be acknow- 
ledged that this protest of the royal Dukes was rather pre- 
mature, for at the time of its signature the restrictions had 
not passed the two Houses of the legislature, and, therefore, 
their exact spirit and tenor could not have been ascertained, 

It is, however, worthy of remark that the assembly of the 
royal Princes who signed the protest was convened by the 
Prince of Wales himself; and, therefore, it is not a presump- 
tuous conjecture to hazard, that the sentiments of the Princes 
were regulated in a great degree by those which were known 
to be the prevailing, though not the expressed ones of the 
Prince of Wales. (To be continued.) 
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( Continued. 


The following is the protest of the royal princes. 

‘¢ Srr—The Prince of Wales having assembled the whole of 
the male branches of the royal family, and having communi- 
cated to us the plan intended to be proposed by his Majesty’s 
confidential servants to the Lords and Commons for the es- 
tablishment of a restricted Regency, should the continuance of 
his Majesty’s ever-to-be-deplored illness render it necessary, 
we feel it a duty we owe to his Majesty, to our country, and 
to ourselves, to enter our solemn protest against measures we 
consider as perfectly unconstitutional as they are contrary to, 
and subversive of, the principles which seated our family upon 
the throne of this realm.” 

To this protest was attached the signatures of the seven 
royal dukes. Mr. Perceval replied that while regretting the 
view their Royal Highnesses had taken of the measures pro- 
posed by ministers, still the latter had the consolation of re- 
flecting that they were identical with those which had met with 
his Majesty’s unqualified approval in the years 1788-9, and 
that therefore they were justified in concluding that those 
principles and measures was such as would be most likely to 
meet with the royal sanction and approbation at present. 

On the 11th, at two o’clock precisely, the deputation from 
the-two Houses went up to Carlton House to present to the 
Prince the resolutions to which the two Houses, after long 
discussion, had agreed. The lords and gentlemen, all in full 
dress, were ushered through the superb suite of rooms to the 
drawing-room, where the Prince stood; his Chancellor, 
William Adam, Esq., and Earl Moira, on his right hand; the 
Duke of Cumberland and Mr. Sheridan on his left; behind 
him four officers of his household—Mr. Tyrwhitt, Colonel 
M‘Mahon, Colonel Bloomfield, and General Turner. The 
deputation advanced according to their order of precedence— 
the Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Ryder, the President of the 
Board of Control, and the Master of the Rolls; and they 
made the usual reverences. 

The Lord President then read from a paper as follows: 
‘‘ That they were a committee appointed to attend his Royal 
Highness with the resolutions which had been agreed to by the 
Lords and Commons, for the purpose of supplying the defect 
of the personal exercise of the royal authority during his 
Majesty’s illness, by empowering his Royal Highness to exer- 
cise that authority, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, subject to such limitations and restrictions as shall be 
provided. And that they were directed to express the hope 
which the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons enter- 
tain, that his Royal Highness, from his regard to the interests 
of his Majesty, will be ready to undertake the weighty and im- 
portant trust proposed to be invested in his Royal Highness, 
so soon as an act of Parliament shall have been passed for 
carrying the said resolutions into effect.”’ 

The Prince returned a suitable reply, in which occurred the 
following passage: ‘‘ Conscious that every feeling of my heart 
would have prompted me, from dutiful affection to my beloved 
father and Sovereign, to have shown all the reverential delicacy 
towards him incalculated in those resolutions, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my regret that I should not have been allowed 
the opportunity of manifesting to his afflicted and loyal subjects 
that such would have been my conduct. Deeply impressed, 
however, with the necessity of tranquillizing the public mind, 
and determined to submit to every personal sacrifice consistent 
with the regard I owe to the security of my father’s crown, and 
the equal regard I owe to the welfare of his people, I do not 
hesitate to accept the office and situation proposed to me, re- 
stricted as they are, still retaining every opinion expressed by 
me upon a former and similar distressing occasion.” 
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_ On the 28th, the Regency Bill again eame ander discussion 
in the House of Lords, when the Duke of Sussex addressed 
their Lordships at great length, and with considerable warmth, 
against the Bill. Lord Grenville, however, moved an amend- 
ment to the clause for limiting the period of the restrictions 
till the 1st of February, 1812, by proposing that the word 
** August, 1811,’ be inserted instead of the word “ February.” 

A division took place on this amendment, when it was 
carried by a majority of 17 ; and, on the 2nd of February, the 
Earl of Liverpool proposed a resolution, authorising certain 
Lords to apply the great seal to a commission for granting the 
royal assent to the Regency Bill, which was agreed to; and 
the same having passed the Commons, the royal assent was 
given to it by commission on the 5th, and there, as far as 
the Parliament wags concerned, terminated this important 
business. 

The 5th of February being the day appointed for swearing 
in the Prince of Wales as Regent, before his taking upon 
himself that important office, about twelve o'clock a party of 
the flank companies of the grenadiers, with their colours, the 
band of the 1st regiment, drums and fifes, with white gaiters on, 
marched into the courtyard of Carlton House, where the 
colours were pitched in the centre of the grand entrance; the 
band struck up ‘‘ God save the King,”’ and continued playing 
that national piece alternately with martial airs during the 
day till near five o’clock. The whole of the magnificent suite 
of state apartments were opened, and the illustrious persons 
were ushered into the Gold Room (so called from the style of 
the ornaments). Almost every privy councillor then in town 
was present—exceeding above a hundred in number. 

The Prince approached in grand}procession, preceded by the 
officers of his own household, and several of his council, among 
whom were Earl Moira, Lords Keith, Cassilis, Hutchinson 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. M. Angelo Taylor, Mr. Tyrwhitt, Colone 
M‘Mahon, Colonel Bloomfield, General Hulse, Mr. Bicknell Bae 
&c. The Prince was also accompanied by all the royal dukes, ~~ 
They passed through the room where the privy councillors were 
assembled, through the circular drawing-room, into the grand 
saloon; and here the Prince seated himself at the top of the 
table, his royal brothers and cousin seating themselves on each 
hand according to seniority, and all the officers of his house- 
hold, not privy councillors, ranging themselves on each side 
of the entrance to the saloon. The privy councillors then pro- 
ceeded, all in full dress, according to their rank. 

The Lord Privy Seal then rose, made his reverence, ap- 
proached the Regent, and read from a parchment the oaths as 
follows. The Prince with an audible voice pronounced after 
him : 

‘I do sincerely promise and swear that I will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to his Majesty King George.—So 
help me God.”’ 

‘‘I do solemnly promise and swear, that I will truly and 
faithfully execute the office of Regent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, according to an act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the fifty-first year of the reign of his Majesty 
King George III. (entitled ‘ An act, &c.’), and that 1 will 
administer, according to law, the power and authority vested 
in me by virtue of the said act; and that I will in all things, 
to the utmost of my power and ability, consult and maintain 
the safety, honour, and dignity of his Majesty and the wejiare 
of his people.—So help me God.”’ 

The Prince then delivered to the President of the Council 
a certificate of his having received the sacrament of the Lord’g 
Supper at the Chapel Royal of St. James’s, on Sunday the 
27th of January, which was also countersigned and delivered 
to the Keeper of the Records, who deposited all these instru- 
ments in a box at the bottom of the tabie. 

The Lord President then approached the Regent, bent the 
knee, and had the honour to kiss his hand. The royal dukes 
followed, and afterwards the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
all the rest according to the order in which they sat at the 
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long table, advancing to the chair on both sides. During the 
whole of this ceremony, the Prince of Wales maintained the 
most dignified and graceful deportment ; and it was remarked 
that there was not the slightest indication of partiality of 
behaviour to one set of men more than to another. 

The ceremony being closed, a short levee took place in the 
drawing-room, where the Prince addressed himself to the 
circle ; and afterwards he gave an audience to Mr. Perceval, 
who had the honour of again kissing his hand as First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Prince no sooner felt himself relieved from the interest 
which his illustrious father took in the affairs of the Princess 
of Wales, and the warm and inflexible zeal which he displayed 
in the espousal of her cause, than the spirits of the junta of 
Carlton House revived ; the chief and most formidable obstacle 
which stood in the way of the ruin of a now defenceless and 
unprotected woman was, by the incapacity of the Sovereign, 
removed. It was a chance not to be thrown away ; intrigue 
after intrigue was set on foot to raise again the slanderous 
tales the falsity of which had been previously established, 
but which were now again to be brought forward, with fresh 
witnesses raked up from the dregs of society at home and 
abroad, and who were to be rewarded according to the extent 
of the infamy which their perjured souls could be brought to 
swear to. Amongst the busy fiends of Carlton House, Mr. 
Perceval was looked upon as rather a suspicious character: in 
relation to the condition of the Princess of Wales; and it was 
held forth, in order to ruin him at once in the estimation of 
the Prince as a man and a minister, that as long as he was 
the premier no hope could be entertained of success in the 
plans which were then plotting against her Royal Highness. 
In order, however, to make our readers acquainted with the 
real grounds of this suspicion, it will be necessary to lay before 
them the following circumstances. 

It will be recollected that, in the year 1807, the Princess of 
Wales, in a correspondence with her Majesty, complained of 
the delays which had taken place in her not being restored to 
her Majesty’s presence and favour; and such correspondence, 
and the publication of the proceedings relative to the charges 
of Lady Douglas, seemed to her, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, to be almost the only remaining source for the 
vindication of her honour and character, and to it she so 
pointedly alluded in her letter to the Prince of Wales. These 
proceedings, preparatory to publication, were arranged by Mr. 
Perceval, and have since been designated by the title of ‘“‘ Tur 
Book.” It appears, and no doubt remains on the question, 
that this book was printed by the order and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Perceval himself at or about this period. The 
printing of the work was intrusted to the care of Mr. Edwards, 
then a printer in Crane-court, Fleet-street; and a certain 
member of parliament, to whom we shall have to refer in a 
subsequent part of this work, was the confidential assistant. 
Lhe proof sheets were sent to an ostensible editor at the west 
end of the town, for the purpose of misleading the inquisitive 
part of the community, but who, in reality, had nothing more 
to do in the affair than to transmit the sheets to his master 
and employer, who in due time returned them for impression. 
The number worked off was only five thousand copies, and 
this number has been mentioned as a proof that the book was 
never intended for the public eye ; in our judgment, however, 
the reverse is the case, for an impression of five thousand 
copies could never have been required for private circulation ; 
indeed, it is an extent to which few works then arrived at, even 
if assisted by systematic puffing. The most profound secrecy 
was observed in the printing of this work ; the whole of the 
five thousand copies, with the exception of two, were delivered 
at the house of the principal in the transaction; ana soon 
after Mr. Perceval was appointed First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, the book was suppressed. 
Such is the servility of the placeman, and the Princess was 


deserted by her former counsellor, Spencer Perceval ! 
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‘It however happened, notwithstanding the care with which 
the copies of this book were transferred to their master, thai 
a few never reached the place of secrecy which had been 
prepared for them; and one of these copies, falling into the 
hands of the proprietor and editor of a daily newspaper, by 
successful manoeuvres, he is said to have obtained for it £1,500. 
His success induced others who possessed copies to apply for 
a similar reward ; and various sums, from £500 to £750, were 
given for what has been quaintly termed each parcel of the 
residuum of this extraordinary book. , 

Against one editor and proprietor of a newspaper, who 
possessed a copy, and who had given public notice of his in- 
tention to reprint the volume, an injunction from the Chancellor 
was issued in March, 1808, to prevent him from parting with, 
or publishing the contents of the book, or copies, or abstracts, 
or extracts from the same, under the penalty of £5,000. Sub- 
sequently, however, a negotiation was opened with this person, 
and the copy was purchased of him for one thousand guineas, 
with all expenses, upon condition that all the copies should be 
delivered up, and that he should desist from putting in any 
answer to the injunction. 

As private applications for getting in the work had not suc- 
ceeded to the wishes of the minister, or those connected with 
him, it was advertised, and a notice of the circumstance ap- 
peared in the Morning Chronicle of the 20th of March, 1809, 
to the following effect : 

‘A Boox! a Boox!—The following advertisement ap- 
peared yesterday in a ministerial paper: ‘A book!—Any 
person having in his possession a copy of a certain book, 
printed by Mr. Edwards in 1807, but never published, with 
W. Lindseli’s name as the seller of the same on the title- 
page, and will bring it to W. Lindsell, bookseller, Wimpole- 
street, will receive a handsome gratuity.’ ”’ 

The same advertisement appeared in the Times newspapcr 
three days afterwards. 

The suppression of this book, the circumstances connected 
with it, and the elevation of the Right Honourable Spencer 
Perceval to the important and responsible situation ef Prime 
Minister of the country, and his subsequent behaviour to his 
former friend and client, the Princess of Wales—who, when 
pressed in Parliament, observed that he could not recollect 
anything which it was possible to bring as a charge against her 
Royal Highness, afford abundant matter for the most serious 
reflections. The versatility of the politician, the tergiversa- 
tion of the lawyer, and the weakness and sycophancy of those 
who were looking up to the sunshine of royal favour, did not 
less astonish us by their cool and courtier-like dissimulation, 
than by the utter want of principle and of justice by which 
it was accompanied. 

On the 19:h of June, 1811, a most splendid féte was given 
by the Prince Regent, with a twofold motive; first, in 
honour of the birth-day of his august parent; and secondly, 
to benefit the numerous classes of British artists, who, by 
the illness of the sovereign, and the discontinuance of the 
accustomed splendour of the court, had been deprived of 
many advantages. ‘The Regent, therefore, feeling for their 
interests, requested the attendance of his invited guests in 
habits of the manufacture of their native land. The company 
began to assemble at nine. ‘The royal family, with the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry, came early. The Grecian hall was 
adorned with shrubs, and an additional number of large 
lanterns and patent lamps. The floor was carpeted ; and two 
lines of yeomen of the guard, the King’s, the Regent’s, 
the Queen’s and Royal Dukes’ servants, in their grandest 
liveries, formed an avenue to the octagonal hall, where yeomen 
were also stationed, and which was decorated with antique 
draperies of scarlet trimmed with gold-colour, and tied up by 
gold-coloured cords and tassels. In the hall were also assem- 
bled, to receive the company, Generals Keppell and Turner, 
Colonels Bloomfield, Thomas, and Tyrwhitt, together with 
Lords Moira, Dundas, Keith, Heathfield, and Mount Edge- 
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cumbe. ‘The Prince entered the state rooms at a quarter past 
nine. He was dressed in a field-marshal’s uniform, wearing 
the riband and gorget of the order of the Garter and a diamond 
star. The Duke of York was dressed in a military, and the 
Duke of Clarence in a naval uniform. Just afier the Prince 
came in, the royal family of France arrived, and were received 
most graciously. Louis XVIII. appeared in the character of 
the Comte de Lisle. During the evening the Prince Regent 
passed from room to room, devoid of all ceremony, conversing 
with the utmost cheerfulness with his guests. ‘The general 
amusement of the company for some time was, perambulating 
the halls and apartments on the principal floor. The grand 
circular dining-room excited particular admiration by its cupola, 
supported by columns of porphyry, and the superior elegance 
of the whole of its arrangements. The room in which the 
throne stood was hung with crimson velvet, with gold laces 
and fringes. The canopy of the throne was surmounted by 
golden helmets with lofty plumes of ostrich feathers, and 
underneath stood the state chair. Crimson and gold stools 
were placed round the room. It contained pictures of the 
King, Queen, Prince Regent, and Duke of York. We have 
not space to give a description of the other different apart- 
ments on this floor, all of which were of the most magnificent 
kind. The ball-room floors were chalked in beautiful arabesque 
devices. In the centre of the largest were the initials G. III. R. 
It was divided for two sets of dancers by a crimson silk cord ; 
but owing to the great number of persons, and the excessive 
heat of the weather, no dancing took place in this room, nor 
were the dancers numerous in the ball-room. The first dance 
was led off by Earl Perey and Lady F. Montague. Supper 
was announced at two, when the company descended by the 
great staircase to the apartments below, and the temporary 
buildings on the lawn. The room at the bottom of the stair- 


case represented a bower, with a grotto, lined with a profusion of 


shrubs and flowers. The grand table extended the whole 
length of the conservatory, and across Carlton House, to the 
length of two hundred feet. Along the centre of the table, 
about six inches above the surface, a canal of pure water con- 
tinued flowing from a silver fountain beautifully constructed 
at the head of the table. Its banks were covered with green 
moss and aquatic flowers; gold and silver fish swam and 
sported through the bubbling current, which produced a pleasing 
murmur where it fell, and formed a cascade at the outlet. 
At the head of the table, above the fountain, sat the Prince 
Regent, on a plain mahogany chair with a leather back. The 
most particular friends of the Prince were arranged on each 
side. ‘They were attended by sixty serviteurs ; seven waited 
on the Prince, besides six of the King’s and six of the Queen’s 
footmen, in their state liveries, with one man in a complete 
suit of ancient armour. At the back of the Prince's seat ap- 
peared «.treola tables covered with crimson drapery, constructed 
to exhibit, with the greatest effect, a profusion of the most 
exquisitely-wrought silver-gilt plate, consisting of fountains, 
tripods, epergnes, dishes, and other ornaments. Above the 
whole of this superb display appeared a royal crown, and his 
Majesty’s cypher, G. R., splendidly illuminated. Behind the 
Prince’s chair was most skilfully disposed a sideboard, covered 
with gold vases, urns, massy salvers, &.; the whole sur- 
mounted by a Spanish urn, taken from on board the ‘“ Invin- 
cible Armada.” Adjoining to this were other tables running 
through thé library and whole lower suit of rooms, the can- 
-delabras in which were so arranged, that the Regent could 
distinctly see, and be seen, from one end to the other. The 
Regent's table accommodated one hundred and twenty-two, 
including the Royal Dukes, the Bourbons, and principal nobility. 
On the right hand of the Regent was the Duchess of Angou- 
leme ; on the left the Duchess of York, the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, &c. From the library and room beyond branched 
out two great lines of tables under canvas, far into the gardens, 
each in the shape of a cross, all richly served with silver plate, 
and covered with the delicacies of the season. When the 
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whole company was seated, there was a line of female beanty 
more richly adorned, and a blaze of jewellery more brilliant, 
than England ever probably displayed before. Four handsome 
marquees were pitched on the lawn of Carlton House, with a 
chevaux-de-frise to prevent all intrusion; bands of musie 
were stationed in the tents; and when dancing commenced, 
the gay throng stepped over floors chalked with mosaic devices, 
and moved through thickets of roses, geraniums, and other 
fragrant sweets, illumined by variegated lights that gleamed 
like stars through the foliage. The tpper servants wore a 
costume of dark blue, trimmed with broad gold lace ; and others 
wore state liveries. The assistants out of livery were dressed 
uniformly in black suits with white vests. The company did 
not separate till six in the morning. The Prince was every- 
where, and divided his attentions with the most polished 
address. The company comprised all the members of the ad- 
ministration, the foreign ambassadors, the principal nobility 
and gentry in town, the most distinguished military and naval 
officers, the lord and lady mayoress, and the principal aldermen 
and magistrates. The gentlemen wore court dresses, and 
military and naval uniforms ; the ladies wore all new dresses 
of English manufacture, principally white satins, silks, lace, 
crape, and muslins, ornamented with silver; head-dress, 
ostrich feathers and diamonds. For the gratification of the 
public at large, the magnificent preparations for the fete were 
permitted by the Prince Regent to remain ; and many thousands 
were delighted by the sight. 

By the death of General Fox, the office of Paymaster of the 
Widows’ Pensions became vacant. He who holds this office 
has nothing to perform—it may, in fact, be considered as one 
of the snuggest sinecures in the gift of the crown, the holder 
having only to receive his own emolument, the pension of 
the widows being paid at the office of the Secretary-at-war by 
It had generally 
been bestowed upon some veteran officer as a reward for his 
services; but the time was now arrived when it was to be 
given away to an individual whose chief merit lay in being 
purveyor-general of female beauty to the royal harem, and 
professor of sycophancy at the court of the Prince Regent of 
England. 

The objection to the office of Paymaster of the Widows’ 
Pensions rested not, however, solely upon its being a sinecure, 
but the emoluments of it were actually derived from a per- 
centage on the sum of money annually voted by Parliament 
‘or the pensions of the widows of those men who offered 
up their lives for the service of their country. From every 
pittance doled out to the distressed widow, a certain portion 
was laid aside to support the pampered menial of a court 
in luxury and extravagance—to enable him to spend his 
midnight hours at the gaming-table, or at the bacchanalian 
orgies of the profligate and the dissipated. If justice, if 
honour, if fecling and humanity ever called for the redress 
of any abuse, it was the redress of such an abuse as this, 
than which no greater disgrace could stain the government and 
the nation which tolerated it. Viewed simply in a financial 
point of view, the situation ought to have been abolished at 
the death of General Fox, and accordingly the Committee 
of Finance had strongly recommended its total and immediate 
abolition on the decease of that officer. Yet, notwithstanding 
this recommendation—notwithstanding the flattering and con- 
stitutional declaration of the Prince, that he held the crown 
for the benefit of his people, scarcely was General Fox cold 
than the place was given away to Colonel M‘Mahon—to the 
personal friend and favourite of the Prince, the pander to his 
worst passions ; the recital of whose military exploits could be 
contained in a single page, and whose extent of actual service 
may be comprised in the putting on and the putting off of his 
uniform. ; 

This act of favouritism on the part of the Prince Regent 
requires no comment—it admits of no apology nor excuse ; 
and the attempts of the partizans of the opposition to remove 
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the disgrace and obloquy of the appointment from the Regent, 
and to fix it on the ministers, and their assertion that the 
latter foreed it on their royal master, were calculated to create 
disgust, contempt, and ridicule. It was said on behalf of the 
Prince, that he was not aware of the nature of the situation he 
bestowed on his favourite: ‘Thus, to screen the Prince, they 
could find no better method than to make a fool of him. 
‘‘ He could not have known,” said his advocates, ‘‘ that in 
benefiting M‘Mahon he injured thousands ; and that his well- 
known goodness of heart and the love of his country would have 
led him to discover some other method of serving his valuable 
and faithful friend. This is adulation usque ad nauseam, and 
is another glaring proof that the Prince of Wales sometimes 
suffered more by the injudicious and extravagant praises of 
his friends, founded on no substantial act, than by the deed 
itself, and which perhaps, but for their officiousness, would 
never have been exposed to the scrutiny of the public eye. 

The bent of the mind of the Prince of Wales on his acces- 
sion to the Regency, unschooled by the past and reckless of 
the future, boded little good for the general interests of the 
country ; he still indulged in all his former propensities for 
illicit pleasures and expensive frivolities. The cut of a coat 
became of greater consequence than the amelioration of the 
condition of Ireland; and the tie of a neckcloth an object of 
greater importance than parliamentary reform, or the adjust- 
ment of our disputes with America. The morning hours, 
which a patriotic prince would have employed in devising 
measures for the good of the country, were idled away with 
a favourite tailor, taking measures of the royal person, and 
receiving his valuable information on the decided superiority 
of loose trousers to tight pantaloons. The different uniforms 
of the army became also, at this time, the peculiar objects of 
the gracious attention of the Prince Regent ; and our brothers 
of York and Cumberland were called in to describe the trap- 
pings and fopperies of the German soldiery, the introduction 
of which into the British army (setting aside the expense to 
the nation) rendered some of the men the laughing-stock of 
the public. 

With the increase of power increased also his extravagant 
propensities ; his love of show became more vehement, and 
the thoughtlessness of youth settled into plans of organised 
dissoluteness and haughty seclusion. With an income exceed- 
ing the national revenue of a third-rate power, there appeared 
to be no limit to his desires, nor any restraint to his profa- 
sion ; nor could even a parliament moulded to his wishes ad- 
minister sufficiently to satisfy the lavish expenditure for em- 
bellishing and beautifying his palaces, intended for no public 
object, nor tending in any degree to the advantage of his 
people. Essentially despotic in his notions, notwithstanding 
the principles inculcated in his youth by the illustrious men by 
whom he was surrounded, his subsequent conduct clearly 
proved that he rather upheld the men than valued their prin- 
ciples, and that he repudiated their principles as soon as he 
had abandoned the men. 

France owed to Louis XIV. her several royal palaces, the 
building of which, at the expense of the tears and happiness 
of his people, obtained for him the title of the Grand Mo- 
narque. It was the fashion to praise George IV. equally for 
his love of the arts and the magnificence of his improvements ; 
but nothing could be more revolting than the vain-glorious and 
indifferent conduct of the two monarchs, except the ingratitude 
of our own, as the sovereign of a free people. ; 

If the indulging of his taste for pictures and buildings had 
been cherished by the love of the antique, and the pure, 
simple, and severe style of the ancients in all their public 
buildings, economy would have been a vice and parsimony 
avarice. But where are the monuments of his fame to be 
found? Are we to look for them in the gilded toy of Virginia 
Water, in the building and decoration of which thousands 
were extracted from the public purse, to enable royalty and 
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backs, and which soon stood in all the desolate gloom of a 
forsaken residence, hurrying to decay and dissolution? Are 
we to look for them in the frippery trellis-work of the royal 
cottage, that dear and beloved spot where many an ardent vow 
has been breathed of everlasting constancy and affection, and 
which, whenever it was graced with the presence of royalty, 
was also enlivened by the dulcet strains of a certain lovely 
warbler, breaking on the silence of the enraptured moment 
with all their witchery, and giving to passion a more than 
human feeling ? 3 

When Carlton House was beautified—as it was termed— 
who selected the architectural abortions, or improved upon 
the solid comforts of the Brighton Pavilion by the adoption of 
a style equally barbarous and grotesque? What personals 
did George IV. bestow upon the nation? What palaces 
and royal edifices have been designed which have not been 
provided for by a grant in Parliament, at the expense of a 
people already overwhelmed by a severe, unjust, and unequal 
taxation? ‘The Austrian ‘‘ God-send,”’ instead of being paid 
into the coffers of the public, was voted away to be squandered 
on the stone and mortar of Windsor Castle, but, being found 
inadequate to satisfy ‘‘the rage for improvement,” a further 
demand was made upon the public purse, and the comforts of 
the people were to be abridged to satisfy the insatiable ap- 
petite of royalty for the erection of terraces and towers, which 
now stand forth obtrusive to the view as lasting monuments 
of the vanity and folly of the projector. 

On the House of Brunswick no country had ever greater 
claims for a wise and a provident form of government. 
Raised from obscurity by the act of settlement, to preside 
over a great and commercial people, much allowance was 
made at the time for their ignorance of the laws of England 
and the prejudices of their education; but the accession of 
George ILI. was hailed as a favourable change in the dynasty 
of a House which up to that period was rather tolerated than 
loved. For a short time George IY. riveted the affections 
which his father had begun to kindle in the hearts of a brave 
and generous people, and a more equal rule would have ob- 
tained for him the enviable title of the father of his people. 
But although his family owed so much to the country—though 
it was impossible he should be deficient in constitutional know- 
ledge—though associated for many years with men of the 
most enlightened views—himself by no means wanting in 
classical knowledge, with all the sources of inquiry open to 
him, and the experience of a reign, like that of his father, of 
one continued series of mournful recollections and sinister 
policy—neither the result of the American wars, nor the 
triumph of the people over despotism in France, nor the ag- 
sravated sufferings of a debt exceeding anything in ancient or 
modern history—not one of all these powerful circumstances 
could detér him from attempting to establish and maintain 
in this country the exploded policy which had efhbittered his 
father’s life, and brought Louis XVI. to the scaffold. The 
civil liberty which had, though feebly, taken root on the con- 
tinent, when the universal tyranny of Charles V. crumbled 
into nothingness, became an object of aversion and suspicion 
to the King, and of contumely to his domestic government. 

The political character of the Prince of Wales was in some 
respects governed by no fixed principles, but it may with 
safety be affirmed that the battle of Waterloo completed the 
ruin of his political character, and confirmed the delusions of 
his policy. After this event, although he could not openly 
change the exterior forms of the government, internally they 
assumed a close resemblance to the manners and appoint- 
ments of the continental systems, unmitigated by its conces- 
sions, and perseveringly enforced by a succession of ministers 
devoted to his will, and at war with the best interests of the 
country. If the people petitioned, their grievances were ridi- 
culed. If they sought to approach the throne, the presence 
of the Sovereign was interdicted. 

(To be continued.) 
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During the reign of George IV., the familiarity of the pa- 
ternal administration of his late father lost its identity amidst 
the introduction of foreigns orders and military distinctions as 
odious as they were anti-national. The ancient gentry of the 
country lost their station in the court—their place was as- 
sumed by a military aristocracy, and the noble families of 
England had no access to the Sovereign, or to the females of 
the royal house, but through a den over which a Circe pre- 
sided, at whose polluted altar the Sovereign debased himself, 
and who was in herself the fountain of all honours which 
royalty has to bestow upon those who have done good service 
to their country. - 

From the period of his becoming Regent in 1811, to his 
accession in 1819, his domestic policy was uniform and in- 
variable—always tending to the increase of his own power at 
the expense of the liberties of the people. His court was, 
perhaps, more refined than the gloomy solitude of Tiberius, 
but it was no less jealous and exclusive. Hence the persons 
about the court were more slaves than friends—more fawning, 

ckling sycophants than advisers. Incapable of a durable 
friendship, he abandoned his early counsellors in the same 
heartless manner as he did his successive mistresses for some 
new object of caprice and indulgence. Thus, whatever may 
have been the dissolute habits of Sheridan, whatever may 
have been the pérsonal foibles of Fox—the incomparable 
talents and political honesty of the latter should have attached 
a faithful amd grateful master. But at the very moment 
that he called him his preceptor in the arts of governing, he 
was about to contract an engagement with those who repu- 
diated his principles and impugned his character, thereby 
renouncing the glory which awaited the character of a patriotic 
king. In this spirit he carried on the war and rewarded the 
victor. ‘The benefits which liberal principles hoped to obtain 
by the conquest—the diminished taxation expected by the 
people—the remission of arbitrary laws enacted at a moment 
of public panic, which were expected to follow on the peace, 
were evaded or delayed, till it pleased God to close the scene 
at once, and by removing our monarch to a heavenly king- 
dom, perhaps, save a terrestrial one from anarchy and re- 
bellion. 

To return chronologically to our history, the Regent had 
not possessed his power many weeks before it was whispered 
about that he meant to reinstate the Duke of York in his 
situation as Commander-in-chief. While there were many 
‘considerations and circumstances which rendered this highly 
probable, there were others which surrounded it with no small 
degree of doubt. On the one hand it was well known that 
the Prince, through the whole of the proceedings against the 
Duke of York, firmly adhered to the belief of his innocence — 
or what was nearly tantamount to the same thing, if he did 
not actually believe'in it (and he exhibited the semblance of 
it), at all events, he was heard openly to declare it as his 
opinion that his guilt had been greatly exaggerated ; that his 
accusers were actuated by the worst of motives, and had re- 
course to the most foul and unjustifiable means to accomplish 
their purposes ; finally, that the punishment which the Duke 
had. suffered, by being obliged to relinquish his situation, was 
much too severe for his indiscretion. 

The two royal brothers presented, at this time, rather a 
curious spectacle ; and on their meeting, they might with the 
utmost propriety have exclaimed, ‘‘ Brother! brother! we are 
both in the wrong.” The elder one was exerting all his 
power and influence to disgrace and ruin a woman—the 
. younger had been brought to disgrace and ruin by a woman. 

To which of the two the greater degree of blame ought to be 
attached is a question which would not require the profundity 
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of a casuist to determine. The Prince of Wales was a married 
man, the Duke of York was a married man ; if, therefore, the 
former, in a sudden fit of honest indignation, declared it to be 
an act of moral turpitude in the latter to associate with pros- 
titutes, although on every Sabbath each of them responded 
with an audible voice, ‘* Lord, incline our hearts to keep this 
law,” yet the Prince by so censuring his brother must have 
known that he was at the same time passing a severe censure 
upon himself. In character and profession there was scarcely 
a shade of difference between a Jersey and a Clarke; and we 
rather opine that if the two ladies had been put into the scales 
at the same time, my Lady of Jersey, in point of lightness of 
character, would have kicked the beam at once. 

In the matter of the reappointment of the Duke of York, 
the Prince and his advisers appeared to have weighed the 
matter well, and formed a more true and just estimate of the 
unsteadiness and inconsistency of popular feeling than the 
opponents of the Duke. There were, indeed, several circum- 
stances which operated decidedly in favour of the Duke of 
York, and which had cooled in no slight degree the public 
indignation against him, and their predilection for his ac- 
cusers. When, therefore, it was officially announced in the 
Gazette that the Prince Regent, in the name and on behalf 
of his Majesty, had been pleased to appoint the Duke of York 
Commander-in-chief, scarcely a voice was raised up against it. 
Lord Milton, it is true, in the House of Commons, in the first 
warmth of his surprise and indignation, gave notice of a motion 
on the subject ; but he appears afterwards to have cooled, and 
when he did make his motion, it was supported by very few; 
while many who had before inveighed against the Duke of 
York in the most decided and violent language, read their re- 
cantation, and pronounced their belief in his innocence. 

On the 20th February, the appointment of Col. M‘Mahon 
was again brought before the House of Commons on Lord 
Palmerston moving for sundry sums to defray the contingent 
expenses of the army. On this occasion, some severe animad- 
versions were passed upon the Prince Regent, on account of 
his conduct partaking too strongly of a disposition to favourit- 
ism, without the individual so favoured possessing any well- 
founded cluim on the gratitude of the country. On Lord Pal- 
merston moving that the sum of £61,000 be granted for the 
payment of widows’ pension, Mr. Bankes moved an amend- 
ment that the £2,000 to Colonel M‘Mahon should be omitted, 
but it was lost by the trifling majority of 15. When, however, 
the report was brought up, Mr. Bankes renewed his amend- 
ment, and carried it in the very teeth of administration by a 
taajority of 8. % 

Colonel M‘Mahon being at that time a member of the House, 
entered into an explanation of his conduct, and declared that in 
the rewards he had received from his royal master, he had met 
with such numerous marks of grace and delicacy, as to impress 
in the deepest manner his whole heart, ani life, and soul, with 
the kindness and favour of the Prince of Wales. 

A reward carries with it the implication of some service 
rendered, or of some meritorious action performed, and when 
Colonel M‘Mahon talked of rewards which he had received, 
there were some crabbed, ill-natured members in the House, 
who had the impertinence to pry into the nature of the services 
which Colonel M‘Mahon had rendered to his royal master ; 
and they being found to consist in providing fresh objects for 
the gratification of his passions, in which character, fame, 
and reputation were considered as merély secondary objects, 
the voice of the public opinion was turned against him, and 
at the same time one of the severest lessons on record was 
read to the Prince Regent by the representatives of the 
people. 

The unexpected decision of the House of Commons threw 
the expectants of Carlton House into a feverish stute of alarm. 
The affair of Colonel M‘Mabon had been put forth as a kind 
of feeler, and if it had succeeded, there were other situations 
ready to be proposed as @ remuneration to other individuals 
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for services similar to those which M‘Mahon had rendered to 
his royal master, and for which they were to be rewarded 
from the public purse. 

To the great surprise, however, of the public, a very short 
time after the gallunt Colonel had been shorn of his £2,000 
a-year by a majority of the House of Commons, an appoint- 
ment appeared in the Gazette for the same gentleman as 
private secretary to the Prince Regent, with a certain salary 
attached to it, but of the exact amount of that salary no de- 
cisive information could be obtained, although it was reported 
to be the same as the intended salary of the Paymaster of the 
Widows’ Pensions—namely, £2,000 per annum. A confidential 
appointment of the kind under a government like that of 
England will always be viewed with great jealousy and distrust. 
It enables the individual holding it to become possessed of all 
state secrets, it renders the responsibility of ministers in a 
great degree a nullity, and so endangers the political relations 
of the country, that the most consummate diplomatic ability 
might be frustrated in its designs by the mere intrigues of an 
unauthorised and unconstitutional dependent. 

This appointment became the subject of parliamentary 
investigation, and Mr. Wynne, after entering very fully into 
the unconstitutional principle of the grant, moved for the pro- 
duction of any instrument by which John M‘Mahon was 
appointed private secretary to the Prince Regent, in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty ; and also for the copy of any 
minute of the board of ‘Treasury thereon, directing the pay- 
ment of the salary attached to the same. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the motion, and defended the 
appointment on the ground that public business had so ac- 
cumulated, that if the Prince Regent had not some additional 
assistance procured for him, the country might soon have to 
mourn the loss of their patriotic and virtuous Prince ; and the 
manner in which that calamity was to befal the nation was 
thus pathetically described by the desponding minister: ‘*The 
manual aid of some officer was required,” said his Lordship, 
‘‘for his Royal Highness, who would otherwise be almost 
overwhelmed with the public documents that would be heaped 
upon him, and scarcely able to disengage his person from the 
accumulating pile by which he was encompassed.” On this 
part of our subject we can only say, that if the Prince Regent 
of these realms had gone out of this world without being able 
to boast of having ever committed one great or original act 
during the whole of his life, yet the manner of his death 
would certainly have been one of the most original which ever 
befel an earthly monarch, and would have afforded to some 
future Shakspeare one of the most striking incidents for 
dramatic effect which the history of this or any other country 
could exhibit. 

A very long and spirited debate ensued on the motion of 
Mr. Wynne, and it was ultimately negatived; the House, 
however, had taken up the matter too seriously for ministers 
to persist in the measure, and they accordingly abandoned it. 

Thus was the Prince Regent twice defeated in his attempt 
to reward ‘“‘ his faithful servant’ from the public: purse. He 
very wisely desisted from attempting it a third time, and the 
gallant Colonel was ultimately made a pensioner on the privy 
purse. 

The subject of the Regency, which appeared to absorb all 
other matters in the importance of its arrangements, had for a 
time diverted the public mind from refleciiug on the extraordi- 
nary exhibition which the court of England at this time pre- 
sented, concentrated as it was, owing to the malady of his 
Majesty, in the immediate sphere of Carlton House, and sub- 
ject to all the demoralizing influence which emanated from its 
vicious propensities. There was within the walls of that 
house a kind of imperiwn in imperio ; but in that government 
it would have redouuded more to the interests of the nation 
had the Sulic law been in full force. The history of almost 
all countries exhibits to us the humiliating picture of the 
ascendaucy ae has been gained by female intrigue aid 





female beauty in the councils of a nation; and in proportion 
as that nation was immersed in despotism, so was the extent 
of evil which was committed. That which Bonaparte could 
not. effect with Alexander of Russia, from the combined taient 
of the most skilful diplomatists of his time, was achieved in 
every point and particular by the fascination of a beautiful 
opera-dancer, sent expressly from Paris for the occasion, and 
who obtained possession of the secrets of the Russian cabinet, . 
which led afterwards to the subjugation of Europe, and to the 
establishment of a Corsican adventurer on the throne of an 
empire whose limits exceeded those of Rome in the zenith of 
its power and grandeur. It has been said that in a repre- 
sentative government, like that of England, the influence of a 
female favourite can extend no further than the immediate 
domestic relations of the sovereign, and that all attempts to 
interfere in, or to rule the political relations of the country 
must necessarily prove abortive. This position, however, can 
only be considered tenable by those who have not penetrated 
deeply into the boudoirs of princes, and who have not witnessed 
the irresistible power which an unlimited display of female 
beauty sometimes exercises over the wisest of men; how much 
greater then over the confirmed voluptuary, who, in the 
delirium of passion, is led on by that fictitious struggle which 
an artful and designing woman knows so well how to assume 
to procrastinate the victory to expose the innermost recesses of 
his heart, with all its secret jealousies and antipathies, its 
frustrated desires and its future designs, at the same time 
that he suspects not the snake which is coiling its folds around 
him, until he feels the infliction of the poisoned tooth, the 
virus of which circulates with all its mortal malignity to the 
very vitals of his existence, moral and personal, and he ex- 
hibits himself at last to an indignant world as a spectacle for 
wise men to weep at, and fools to laugh at. 

Perhaps no prince nor monarch was ever more under the 
control of women than the subject of these memoirs, and 
that no injury did or could accrue to the country from such 
an ascendancy, can only be promulgated by those who look 
on the superficies of things, and who regulate their opinions, 
not from any previously acquired knowledge of the human 
character, but from a factitioas estimate which they have 
formed for themselves of what man ought to be. Persons of 
this description feel disposed to reject the belief of that which 
is not usual; and in regard to the Prince of Wales, such 
people would be inclined to consider it incredible that, 
although at the period when his wife was living at Montague 
House—repudiated, it is true, from his bed and board—that 
Lady Jersey was an in-pensioner of Carlton House—Mrs. 
Fitzherbert an out-pensioner—Mrs. Hope, Mrs. Cholmondeley, 
and Mrs. Hamilton, occasional visitors; yet that, notwith-, 
standing he was surrounded by this halo of feminine beauty, 
a certain establishment was kept up in May Fair, which had 
the resemblance of a Turkish mart for Circassian beauties, 
where noble and ignoble objects were daily presented to the 
royal voluptuary. Neither the names nor dates of those in- 
dividuals on whom the beams of royalty descended, nor the 
duration of their favouritism, admit of chronological proof, 
nor of general acquaintance ; but a sufficient number of well- 
known persons, who have published their own shame and 
infamy, or who have been mixed up with some flagrant act of 
the court, verify the tale of the dissolute and debauched habits 
of the Prince. If the names of more persons be not known, 
it is owing to the secrecy with which such connexions are 
contracted and conducted, rather than a proof of their non- 
existence. 

We now return to matters of a more public nature, the 
most prominent of which at this period were the dissensions 
which exhibited themselves amongst the royal family, in con- 
sequence of the disputes existing between the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. ‘The cause of this ill-fated woman ap- 
pears to have been singularly treated by the ministers of the 
day; for the same men who, out of office, advocated her 
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cause were no sooner elevated to power, than they abandoned 
her to all the attacks of her enemies, and left her, as it were, 
to fight single-handed against the confederate power of the 
phalanx of Carlton House and all its subordinate agents. 

The affiir of the Princess was brought under the consider- 
ation of Parliament on the 20:h April, 1812, when a message 
was sent to the Commons from the Prince Regent, requesting 
the House to take into consideration the propriety of making 
such a provision for their Royal Highnesses the Princesses as 
might be thought suitable. On the following Monday, the 
23rd, an animated discussion took place, but no mention was 
made of the Princess of Wales. On the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee of supply, for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation the message of the Prince Regent, Mr. Creevy objected 
to the Speaker leaving the chair, and in the course of his 
speech, alluding to the situation of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, he said that, in regard to their separation, he on 
this occasion had nothing to do with it, although it did strike 
him as a little extraordinary that no additional sam had been 
given to the future Queen of Great Britain at the time her 
august spouse was invested with the royal dignity. 

To which the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, that as 
the situation of the Princess of Wales had been referred to, it 
would perhaps not be improper here to state what had been 
the conduct of the Prince Regent with regard to the pecu- 
niary concerns of her Royal Highness. In the year 1809, a 
representation was made to the Duke of Portland, who then 
held the situation he (Mr. Perceval) had now the honour to 
occupy, that debts were due to various persons from the 
Princess of Wales for which she had no means of providing. 
An investigation consequently took plece, the result of which 
was, that it was found the debts amounted to £41,000; at 
that period the allowance to her Royal Highness was an an- 
nuity of £12,000, and £5,000 a-year for pin-money. This 
statement was laid before the Prince of Wales, who imme- 
diately determined to pay the sum of £41,000, and, besides, 
augmented the annuity of her Royal Highness to £17,000. 
On further inquiry it was discovered that a further sum of 
£8,000 was due to certain creditors of the Princess of Wales, 
whom the Prince also resolved to pay ; but the small amount 
of £2,000, afterwards claimed as a further debt due from her 
Royal Highness, was left to be discharged out of the savings 
of her income. At this time too, it should not be forgotten 
that the Prince of Wales had many pecuniary difficulties to 
encounter, which were now in a mode of settlement, as the 
additional sum of £60,000, which had been the revenue of 
the Prince previously to the Regency, had been placed at the 
disposal of commissioners to liquidate his debts. 

T'o this statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. 
Tierney, replied in his usual sarcastic manner, that he did not 
know why the Princess of Wales appeared in her present situa- 
tion. There was, indeed, a talk of a separation, and he had 
no doubt every gentleman had heard of it; the House, how- 
ever, knew nothing of such a separation, but it had a right to 
demand why, when so much was voted for the support of regal 
pomp and splendour, no pomp and splendour were to be found. 
Of the rumoured separation he should say nothing—he knew 
not whether it was to be an amicable one or not; but he had 
no doubt, if such a thing was in contemplation, there were 
sufficient grounds for it—at least he hoped so. The right 
honourable gentleman, however (Mr. Perceval), knew a great 
deal about it—he had acted as counsel in that investigation so 
much talked of, and it was surprising that he should now sit 
toute, and hear all this whispered about his favourite Princess, 
his client, and not have one word to say in her defence. He 
should not observe more upon that topic, but he would add 
what struck him very forcibly, that there was now a person in 
this country representing the Prince Regent’s wife, a person 
who was as much Queen as he was King, and who was passed 
over in a most extraordinary manner. 
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_Mr. Bennet also hoped that some information would be 
given respecting the Priucess of Wales. She was the wife of 
the Prince Regent, and what then had happened to p'ace the 
Princess of Wales in such a degrading situation? He also 
alluded to the suppression of books intended for her vindica- 
tion, and which partook so much of the nature of libels that 
large sums of money were given for suppressed copies of those 
libellous books. He therefore expected that the right honour- 
able gentleman would furnish the House with some iuforma- 
tion on this very interesting subject. 

Mr. Whitbread, with his usual ability, attacked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as the previous legal adviser and ad- 
vocate of the Princess of Wales, and said that it was a just 
cause of alarm to the country that, notwithstanding all the 
grants which they had so lately made to the Prince Regent, if 
that happy restoration took place which every person in the 
country most anxiously wished for, the right honourable 
gentleman would still come down to the House wiih fresh 
demands upon the people. In allusion to the celebrated book, 
Mr. Whitbread said that measures were taken that not only 
the subjects of this kingdom, .but all the continent of Europe 
should be made acquainted with the contents of it; nevertle- 
less the right honourable gentleman now felt an inclination to 
mute, where he intended to have ten thousand tongues be- 
ore. 

In reply to these observations, Mr. Perceval said that, with 
regard to the separation of the royal persons, he should say 
nothing. He had, however, no objection to state that neither 
as counsel to her Royal Highness nor as minister, nor in any 
other capacity, could he recollect anything to bring as a 
charge against her Royal Highness, nor did he entertain any 
opinion calculated to throw the slightest reflection upon her. 
Further than this he should not state. As to the situation of 
her Royal Highness, he had no instruction to propose any 
additional grant; but if Parliament could be induced to think 
favourably of the measure, he for one should be inclined to 
give that disposition full effect. 

And after this unequivocal avowal of the innocence of the 
Princess of Wales, could Mr. Perceval expect to be continued 
long at the head of the government of the Prince Regeut— 
could the Prince co-operate cordially with that man—could he 
bestow his confidence upon that individual who, in his place in 
the House of Commons as minister, and as a private person, 
dared to declare in the face of the nation, that he was ignorant 
of any charge that could be made against the Princess of 
Wales inculpatory of her character, at the same time that she 
was treated in every respect by the Regent himself as a guilty 
woman, and suffering every species of odium and obloquy as 
the consequence of that guilt. In open Parliament, Mr. 
Perceval pronounced the Princess of Wales as having com- 
mitted no act within his knowledge tending to degrade her in 
the estimation of the people or of her husband ; then by what 
terms was the conduct of her husband towards her to be stig- 
matized—in what light did the minister of the Prince Regent 
represent his royal master to the legislative assembly of the 
nation, and consequently before the whole world, who withont 
any just cause or reason could banish an innocent wife from 
his presence—from the court of which she was one of the 
most distinguished members—from that station in society to 
which her birth and rank entitled her, and consign her to the 
ruthless attacks of pensioned hirelings and suborned tra- 
ducers ? 

The whole conduct of Mr. Perceval in this memorable affair 
reflects no great lustre upon his character, neither as a man 
nor as a politician, and it exposes in a very extraordinary 
manner the versatility and tergiversation of men in power. 
Before he accepted office, he was loud in his protestations of 
the Princess’s innocence ; he exhibited himself as her avowed 
champion ; assisted her with all the subtlety of his legal 
knowledge—but he had no sooner grasped the seals of office, 
than a most extraordinary obfuscation of his memory took 
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place ; and although he still adhered to the declaration of her 
innocence, yet he had remembered to forget every other cir- 
cumstance which had come to his knowledge, or which could 
tend to reconcile in the minds of the representatives of the 
people the glaring paradox of a woman living under the pro- 
tection of the British laws, declared by the highest authorities 
of the land, after the most rigid and extensive scrutiny, to 
be innocent of all charges brought against her, and yet 
to be treated as if these charges had been proved to the 
fullest extent of their allegations, and that no doubt whatever 
existed of the depravity and moral turpitude of her character. 

In a future part of this history, we shall be obliged to enter 
more fully into the question of the charges brought against the 
Princess of Wales; indeed, the presént may be considered as 
only the preliminary proceedings, but which tended to prepare 
the minds of the people for that tragical and disgraceful 
spectacle which was in a short time to be presented before the 
eyes of an insulted and indignant nation. 

On the third reading of the bill for granting an annuity to 
the Princess, Mr. Whitbread opposed it, saying: ‘1 have 
heard that the Queen is about to hold a drawing-room—lI wish 
to know, is there to be any public appearance of the Princess 
of Wales? This is no private concern—the public have a 
right to demand why the acknowledged consort of their Regent 
does not appear in public as such—no affectation of delicacy 
can be permitted to stand in the way of a nation’s anxiety 
upon a question of such national importance. If any man 
can satisfy the public upon this topic, it is the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Perceval). They know him to have been at 
one time the zealous adviser and devoted adherent of the 
Princess of Wales. They believé him to have conscientiously 
undertaken her defence, to have written her vindication, to 
have penned that vindication, to have published it. That 
vindication is said to have involved in it an attack upon her 
royal consort ; it was well known to have been an attack upon 
his Royal Highness, and the Regent’s first minister is known to 
have been the author of it; and, after he had published it— 
after it had been read by one and by one hundred—it was bought 
up at an enormous expense—bought up by the private secretary 
ofthe right honourable gentleman. [ask him now, does he retain 
his former opinions of the unexceptionable conduct of the Prin- 
cess Of Wales? I ask him if he did not lately, in this house, 
solemnly record his confirmation of that opinion, and if it is 
now what it was the other night? I call upon him to explain, 
if he can, his apparent desertion of her just claims to that 
respect, notice, provision, and consideration due to the un- 
doubted Princess Regent of these realms. ‘These are questions 
which, as he values his own consistency—as he values the 
character and claims of the Princess—and as he respects the 
Prince, his master, he is bound to answer.” 

To this challenge Mr. Perceval made no reply ; and, after 
considerable opposition, the bill was passed. 

It has been the pride of Englishmen to boast that, by virtue 
of their political constitution, they are in the enjoyment of 
greater privileges than any other civilized nation; and it has 
never been denied that the right of petitioning the monarch 
for the redress of any private or public grievance may be con- 
sidered as not the least valuable privilege in the charter of an 
Knglishman’s birthright. Previously to the year 1775, it had 
been the custom of the monarch to receive the addresses of 
the Livery of London upon the throne, and not, as was subse- 
quently the case, at a levee, or through the deceptive medium 
of the Secretury of Siate for the Home Department, which 
latter vehicle of addressing the Sovereign is tantamount to 
addressing the Secretary himself; for, in the majority of cases, 
that highly responsible officer takes upon himself the office of 
royaliy, and, as its locum tenens, often issues the resolutions, 
or, as lt may with greater propriety be termed, the negatives 
of royalty, without royalty knowing anything at all about the 
matter. It would be an untruth to declare that no petitions 
whatever — submitted to the personal consideration and 
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decision of the Sovereign ; but it would be equally an untruth 
to declare that all that are consigned to the care of the Secretary 
of State reach their intended destination. We know it to be 
the etiquette of royalty never to give a decided negative, but 
the people of this country conceive that this senseless etiquette 
would be very often ‘‘ more honoured in the breach than the 
observance ;” nevertheless, the monarch of this country who 
refuses to receive the petitions of his people, considering that 
the channel of those petitions is through the office of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, acts in direct 
contravention of the principles which seated the House of 
Brunswick on the throne of these realms, and exposes himself 
to the indignation of an insulted people. It is the fashion to 
stigmatize Paul II. of Russia as a tyrant, a madman, and @ 
barbarian ; he may have enacted all these characters on par- 
ticular occasions, but we speak from personal knowledge 
when we assert that he dedicated two hours every morning to 
the consideration of private petitions, which he would not 
allow any officer, however high his situation, to open or peruse 
before he had issued his commands upon the subject of them. 
We dispute not that we enjoy the semblance of liberties, 
creater than any that exist under those governments which, in 
our conceit, we are often too prone to characterise as despotic ; 
but the question is by no means a settled one, whether that 
semblance be not in some particulars all that we do enjoy. 

We have been led into these reflections by the circumstance 
which displayed itself in the month of April, 1812, when the 
Livery of the city of London, acting upon their privilege of 
presenting their petitions to the Sovereign on the throne, were 
informed that the exercise of that privilege would not be allowed ; 
this increased the unpopularity of the Regent, and subjected 
his ministers to the severe animadversions of the civic body. 

The above circumstance arose from a numerous meeting of 
the Livery of London, which was held on the 9:h March to 
take into consideration the situation of the country, when 
twelve resolutions, complaining of the administration of the 
country and praying the dismissal of the then ministers, were 
carried, and a petition to the same effect ordered to be pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent. Another meeting was held on 
the 7th of April, when the Lord Mayor stated that the Prince 
Regent had thought proper, in conformity to the usage of his 
royal father since 1775, to decline receiving their petition on 
the throne. ‘The report of the sheriffs was then read, which 
stated that they had waited on the Prince Regent and de- 
livered the following message: ‘‘ May it please your Royal 
Highness, we are ordered by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Livery of the city of London, in common hall assembled, to 
wait upon your Royal Highness, humbly to know when you 
will be pleased to receive their humble address. and petition.” 
To which the Prince replied: ‘*I shall receive your petition 
at my levee to-morrow se’nnight, in the usual way.” One 
of the sheriffs then addressed the Prince Regent in the following 
words: ** Will your Royal Highness allow us, officially placed 
as we are in your royal presence, as the organ and servanis 
of the Livery of London, humbly to ask whether it is intended 
to receive the deputation appointed by the Common Hall, at 
the levee, to present their address?” The Prince Regent 
answered: ‘*'There are certain forms attending that; but I 
think the best way will be for me to communicate with the 
Secretary of State, who will inform you.” In consequence of 
this answer, the sheriffs waited on Mr. Ryder next day, who 
informed them that their petition would be received like other 
petitions from town orcountry. Twelve resolutions were then 
carried, in which it was observed that the right of the Livery 
was never disputed until 1775, the period of Wilkes’ popularity, 
and that since two addresses had been received from the court 
of lieutenancy, a body inferior to the Livery of London; and 
that, their being presented and received upon tlie throne, the 
p.titioners have the satisfaction of knowing that their com- 
plaints are heard. 








(To be continued.) 
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This was not the only struggle which took place between 
prescriptive rights and royal prerogatives, which distinguished 
the era of the Regency. On all occasions when the latter 
could be exercised or put into actual force, the former were 
crushed, or so divested of their authority that they became, as 
it were, a dead letter. The contempt or infraction of a positive 
right enjoyed by the people, either individually or in a corpo- 
rate capacity, is a dangerous act on the part of a monarch, 
who is, in the constitution of England, supposed to be as 
much amenable to the laws as the meanest of his subjects. 
It was not, however, the first inroad which was made upon 
the constitution during the reign of George IV., and which, 
from the nature of the principle itself, will render him in the 
eye of history the most unconstitutional monarch of the House 
of Brunswick. 

In the mean time, the month of February, towards the 
termination of which the restrictions were to expire, ap- 
proached and commenced; and no arrangements appeared 
to have been made for a total, or even partial change of 
ministry. The Opposition, however, even under these un- 
promising circumstances still held out the idea that the Prince 
would take them into power; they rather rudely and im- 
prudently called to his recollection, and to that of the nation, 
the sentiments which were contained in his celebrated letter 
to Mr. Perceval when he desired him to continue minister. 
They contended, in the newspapers known to be dévoted to 
them, and to be employed to express their opinions, that it 
was impossible the Prince could retain the present ministers 
in power; that to suppose so would be a libel on his character ; 
and that the more natural, as well as the more honourable 
expectation was, that he would, with promptitude and pleasure, 
embrace the earliest opportunity of freeing himself from men 
whom he had retained in power against his own inclinations, 
solely from causes and reasons which no longer existed. As 
there is no ground for supposing that the Regent had opened 
his mind to Mr. Perceval and his colleagues: respecting the 
plan he meant to pursue when he became unrestricted Regent, 
whatever inference they might have drawn from his general 
behaviour towards them, they. thought it prudent, as well as 
decorous, to prepare for their removal. Their conduct on 
this delicate and trying occasion, therefore, was more circum- 
spect and proper than that of the Opposition ; and, toa person 
who closely and narrowly watched both parties, the suspicion 
would almost unavoidably occur that Mr. Perceval and his 
friends had actually more hope and confidence, in the midst 
of their silent preparations for removal, than the Opposition, 
in the midst of their blustering and avowed preparations for 
becoming ministers. 

At length, however, the Prince took a decisive step in this 
important and long-delayed affair ; and the character of this 
primary step, in several particulars, was such as could leave 
no doubt, in the minds of cool and impartial persons, that he 
did not wish the Opposition to come into power, and that, not 
wishing it, he had offered it to them in such a manner, and on 
such conditions, as he knew would render the offer utterly 
objectionable. In the first place, instead of communicating 
directly with either Lord Grey or Lord Grenville, who were 
the heads of the Opposition, he addressed a letter to the Duke 
of York which, after alluding to the expiration of the term 
of the restrictions, and expressing his sentiments on various 
public affairs, he concludes as follows: ‘‘ Having made this 
communication of my sentiments in this new and extraordinary 
crisis of our affairs, I cannot conclude without expressing the 
gratification I should feel if some of those persons with whom 
the early habits of my public life were formed would strengthen 


my hands, and constitute a part of my government. With 
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such sypport, and aided by a vigorous and united administra- 
tion, Mrmed on the most liberal basis, I shall look with 
additional confidence to a prosperous issue of the most arduous 
contest in which Great Britain ever was engaged. You are 
authorised to communicate these sentiments to Lord Grey, 
who, I have no doubt, will make them known to Lord 
Grenville.” 

In the manner of the letter to the Duke of York there was 
proof that the Prince was cooled in his attachment to the 
Opposition, and that he intended to offer them the opportunity 
of coming into power rather to keep up appearances, and 
not to break the letter of the promises which seemed to be 
implied in his communication to Mr. Perceval when he first 
became Regent, than because he either wished or expected 
they would embrace it. After stating his sentiments on publie 
affairs, and the kind of administration which he was desirous 
to form, the Prince, at the very conclusion of his letter, ap- 
pears suddenly to recollect himself, and adds, ‘ You are 
authorised to communicate these sentiments to Lord Grey, 
who, I have no doubt, will make them known to Lord Grenville.” 
Now, as the Prince knew the close attachment between these 
two noblemen, as his own observation and experience must 
have convinced him that this attachment would prevent the 
one from coming into power if the other declined it, and that 
the character and disposition of Lord Grenville rendered him 
feelingly alive to any appearance of neglect, could he have 
devised any other means more likely to be efficacious in dis- 
gusting or aflronting Lord Grenville than this bye mode of 
mentioning him at the very close of his letter? The dislike 
of the Prince to this nobleman is supposed to have arisen, in 
a great degree, from the very open and decisive part wlfch 
his relations took against the Duke of York in the affair of 
Mrs. Clarke. 

On the 15th of February, Lords Grey and Grenville returned 
an answer to the letter of the Prince Regent, addressed to the 
Duke of York, declining to enter into any coalition with the 
existing administration, on the ground that the differences of 
opinion were too many and too important to admit of union. 
The letter concludes as follows: ‘‘ His Royal Highness has 
been pleased to advert to the late deliberations of Parliament 
on the affairs of Ireland. This is a subject, above all others, 
important in itself, and connected with the most pressing 
dangers. Far from concurring in the sentiments which his 
Majesty’s ministers have, on that occasion, so recently ex- 
pressed, we entertain opinions directly opposite ; we are firmly 
petsuaded of the necessity of a total change in the present 
system of government in that country, and of the immediate 
repeal of those civil disabilities under which so large a portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects still labour on account of their 
religious opinions. To recommend to Parliament this repeal 
is the first advice which it would be our duty to offer to his 
Royal Highness ; nor could we, even for the shortest time, 
make ourselves responsible for any further delay in the pro- 
posal of a measure without which we could entertain no 
hopes of rendering ourselves useful to his Royal Highness 
or to our country. We have only, therefore, further to beg 
your Royal Highness to lay before his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent the expression of our humble duty, and the 
sincere and respectful assurance of our earnest wishes for 
whatever may best promote the ease, honour, and advantage of 
his Royal Highness’s government, and the success of his 
endeavours for the public welfare.” 

The result was what might naturally have been expected 
from the manner, tone, and substance both of the Regent's 
letter and of the answer of Lords Grey and Grenville. The 
Regent had done what he considered to be his duty, rather 
than what inclination prompted him to do, by offering to in- 
clude some of his old friends in the ministerial arrangements ; 
they had declined the offer. That he deserted them, there- 
fore, was not his fault; at least, it was hoped and expected 
that the nation would pardon, if they did not absolutely justify, 
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the Prince’s conduct on this occasion. So long, indeed, as it 
was expected that the King might speedily resume the reiis of 
government, this line’ of conduct was conducive, on almost 
every supposition, to. the public interest. A change, to be 
speedily followed by a counterchange, would have been much 
more hurtful than a temporary perseverance, even in a bad 
system. By this arrangement, however, ministers gained 
access to the Prince’s person, and possessed themselves of the 
means of securing his favour, which they might naturally be 
expected to turn to their own advantage. Circumstances, 
also, at this juncture proved peculiarly favourable to their 
interests. Events occurred which threw around the British 
arms a lustre unrivalled since the days of Blenheim and 
Ramilies. In these successes, and in the hope which they 
offered sinking Europe, the Prince’ saw the triumph of that 
system which had been supported by the men then in power 
against the determined and unremitting opposition of their 
political adversaries. This opposition of the latter had not 
been merely theoretical or parliamentary ; they had been in 
office, and had acted steadily upon the principles which they 
avowed. There could be no doubt, therefore, that if the reins 
of power were committed to their hands, the Peninsular war 
would be either entirely discontinued, or very languidly main- 
tuined. 

Their disappointment in not being entrusted by the Prince 
with the management of ailairs was not to a great extent 


sympathized in by the nation ; but it was impossible to separate. 


his desertion of them from his desertion of those principles 
wich had first made them popular. The Prince also had 
passed over from a party certainly not the favourites of the 
nation, to another party which, though supported by many 
classes and ranks of the community, was extremely obnoxious 
to that class of men who make up for their want of numbers 
xud-consequence by their restless and loudclamours. He had 
also disappointed the hopes and expectations of a very re- 
spectable and well-meaning class, not numerous indeed, and 
more remarkable for their good principles and good intentions 
than for the profoundness of their views or the practicability 
of their schemes. These men had fondly looked forward to 
the period when the Prince should ascend the throne as the 
commencement of a new era. He was to banish all pecula- 
tion, corruption, and war. The Utopian visions with which 
tLcir imagination had so long feasted their hopes, were to be 
realised, and the Fourth George was to renew the golden age 
in Britain. 

A weak man can never become a great prince, and one of 
the greatest proofs of weakness in the human character is a 
love of flattery. On the Prince of Wales assuming the un- 
restricted Regency, the buzz of adulation sounded from every 
quarter, which the greedy ear imbibed, until perfectibility became 
no longer a doubtful question, and the possibility of committing 
wrong a wild chimera of the sceptical cynic. ‘The Prince had 
sycophants instead of advisers, and favourites in the place of 
friends. If but one faithful adviser could be found who preferred 
royal indignation to national treachery—who preferred his 
country’s weal to sensual gratification—he would have warned 
his bewildered master of the precipice on which he stood ; and, 
although his prejudices might be inveterate and his principles 
unchangeable, yet he might have compelled him to adopt 
other measures by alarming his fears. But it is in policy as 
it is in religion—whenever either is perverted from its legiti- 
mate objects, truth, which is pure, simple, and immutable, 
becomes offensive, because it is not accommodating—it will 
neither admit darkness to be called light, nor tyranny to be 
called protection ; it will not permit a prince to be called great, 
virtuous, good, and patriotic, who, immersed in sensual grati- 
fication, sacrifices the interests of the state on the shrine of 
profligacy and libertinism. 

A great part of the difficulties with which the ministers of 
the Prince were surrounded must be attributed to the peculiar 
bias of nu charipter, It might and did possess, on some 





occasions, a laudable firmness and decision ; but it was a very 
difficult matter to bring his mind to the desired point. Perhaps 
no prince ever falsified the character of a man of business 
more than the Prince of Wales. He was one of those negative 
characters} in subjects of great import, whose mind, not being 
able to grasp it in all its bearings, is unable to arrive at any 
positive decision, until sometimes prejudice or passion deter- 
mines the bias ; and the judgment which is then formed is 
the more obstinately adhered to, because error has been its 
parent. Accustomed to the luxurious ease of the most refined 
voluptuary—addicted to pursuits which required no mental 
exertion, the aim and scope of his life being amusement. and 
gratification—he felt, when the time arrived that the whole 
weight of the executive government rested upon him, like an 
overburthened beast tottering beneath its load. Some spa~kling 
flashes of an ardent and an active mind would at times break 
through the gloom, bright and cheering to those who were 
within their immediate influence ; but they resembled more 
the sudden gleams of an expiring taper than the steady and 
permanent light of a vestal fire. 

It belongs to the part of a good education to instil the idea 
that kings are always employed for the benefit of their subjects. 
The march of intellect will soon exhibit the error of that con- 
ceit, and also the falsity of the notion concerning men in ex- 
alted stations, whose heads are believed to be always teeming 
with some wise project for the good of the state. ‘The son of 
Count Oxenstiern, who by his father had been appointed to a 
place of great trust and profit, expressed his earnest desire to 
decline the acceptance of it, on the score of his incapacity. 
‘“‘O my son,” said the Count, “ you little know with how 
small a portion of understanding the world is governed.” 

Man is the child of circumstance, the biped weathercock 
ruled by the breath of popular opinion ; and he who, under a 
change of circumstances, preserves his former identity of 
character, must be regarded, in the menagerie of the human 
species, as a very extraordinary animal. To suppose that the 
Prince of Wales, after his accession to the unrestricted Regency, 
was the same man (we mean not in a moral sense) as he was 
previously to his assuming the reins of government, were equal 
to the position that an acute and an obtuse angle are one and 
the samething. Incapable ofa durable, permanent friendship, 
his political biases partook of the same mutable and inconstant 
disposition. His principles only one day imbued with the 
spirit of his great preceptor, Fox, and the next he appeared 
aloft on the pinnacle of ultra-Toryism. Being chief operator 
in his political laboratory, he attempted the amalgamation of 
the most discordant materials—such as a Perceval and a 
Grenville—in the same alembic; and, like the monk who was 
ignorant of the effect which a combination of sulphur, salt- 
petre, and charcoal would produce, he ran the risk of being 
blown to pieces by the heterogeneousness of his mixtures. 

We have been led, almost inadvertently, into this digressive 
matter, from the valuable information that has been so kindly 
transmitted to us by certain people who have not the courage 
to look Truth in the face, and who suspect, not without some 
good cause, that, in the delineat‘on of an immortal character, 
they may read a transcript of themselves; that the gibes of 
royalty are not to be rudely trodden upon ; and that we have 
been travelling out of the straightforward road to plunge into 
dirty places, where we could pick up all the faults and vices 
which disfigured the character of the Prince of Wales; and, 
further, that it would have been far more becoming and loyal 
in us to have turned our head aside, and to play so far the 
hypocrite as to appear as if we did not see them; or that if, 
in the fulfilment of our duty, we were obliged to see them, we 
should so have concealed them under an impervious and 
opaque covering, that the most prying eye of curiosity could 
not detefmine whether an angel or a devil were beneath it. 
We have also been told by certain quidnuncs (right reverend 
and most honourable men) that the world has nothing to do— 
and that we, as his biographer, ceteris paribus, have nothing 
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to do, with the private conduct and private character of 
George Prince of Wales, or of George IV. King of England ; 
and that, on this head, we ought to have followed the example 
of the Greeks and Romans, who merely inscribed the public 
character upon the public record, and left the private character 
to its own privacy. We can only answer these right reverend 
counsellors that the age of the Greeks'and Romans is gone 
by—in some instances of civil policy, very much to our regret ; 
but that we have the good fortune to live in an cra when the 
public as well as the private actions of monarchs and of 
princes have become the property of the people over whom 
they govern ; that in Britain—and consequently we, as Britons, 
possess an inalienable right to watch over, and to approve 
or condemn the actions of our rulers, in so far as they operate 
for or against the interests of the country, and appear con- 
sonant or at variance with the estaulished dictates of morality 
and virtue. We may say with the poet— 

We, too, are friends to loyalty; we love 

The king who loves the laws, respects his bounds, 

And lives content within them. Him we serve 

Freely and with delight who leaves us free; 

But, recollecting still that he is man, 

We trust him not too far. King though he be— 

And King in England, too—he may be weak 

And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 

May exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or covet more than freemen choose to grant. 

Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours 

T’ administer, to guard, t’ adorn the state, 

But not to warp nor change it. We are his, 

To serve him nobly in the common cause— 

True to the death—but not to be his slaves. 


On the 11th of May, 1812, the whole nation was thrown 
into the utmost consternation and horror by the atrocious 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, the prime minister. This dismal 
catastrophe seems not to have been at all connected with the 
aspect of the times, with any general cause, or with the prin- 
ciples of any party. It arose merely from disappointment 
and suffering acting upon a mind vindictive almost to madness ; 
and it is a species of resentment to which the ministers of 
this country are peculiarly liable. ‘There is a natural disposi- 
tion in all men to exaggerate their own talents and services. 
Adventurers of ruined fortunes readily form projects of 
retrieving them by advancing chimerical claims, the admission 
of which would raise them to opulence. The claim of Belling- 





ham, the assassin of Mr. Perceval, does not seem to have. 


rested on the slightest rational foundation; he imagined 
himself, falsely it would appear, to have been wronged by the 
Russian government. An application made to the British 
:mbassador for the purpose of obtaining redress was disre- 
varded ; for the refusal of the ambassador to forward his 
mnreasonable demands, he made the government at home re- 
»ponsible ; he conceived himself entitled to receive from them 
the same sum which he would have received from the Russian 
government had his complaints been favourably listened to. 
The claim, therefore, was such as ministers were bound to 
reject. The ferocity of this unhappy wretch was certainly 
iinctured with niadness. In his general character there was 
a very remarkable degree of unsound judgment combined with 
vigorous powers and acute penetration. This was manifested 
not only in false conceptions regarding his original claim, to 
which he was stimulated indeed by want and desperation, but 
much more by the expectation of acquittal, which, contrary to 
every rational principle, he to the last entertained. It is not 
possible, however, to entertain the idea that there was such a 
devree of aberration as could render it either just or safe to 
tle public that he should escape the punishment due to his 
crime. 

Mr. Perceval fell thus a victim to tlre performance of a de- 
cided ministerial duty. His estimable character in private life, 
his suavity of manners joined to a fate so tragical, threw an 
extraordinary interest over his memory. The provision made 
for his family, which was no more than necessary to support 
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their rank, met with universal approbation, even at a time of 
extraordinary financial pressure. His bitterest political enemies 
were the most zealous to express their horror and regret, and 
their anxiety to make every possible compensation to his 
domestic circle for a loss so irreparable. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into a full detail of the 
principal events of the public and private life of Mr. Pereeyal ; 
but it would be unpardonable in us, and an injustice done to 
his memory, not to dwell upon the simplicity in which he lived 
in the midst of his numerous family, as if no other cares were 
on his shoulders than their welfare and happiness. No man 
in a private station ever passed a greater portion of his time 
with his family, than did this first minister of the first kingdom 
of the world. If any of his brother ministers made him an 
ordinary visit, they found him at a simple family meal, or 
perhaps writing in the midst of his children playing round 
him. No one, indeed, despatched the most important public 
business with more ease, more simplicity, and less ostentation. 
One of his young boys accompanied him to the House of 
Commons on the fatal day which proved his last, and his final 
meeting with his children was at a simple family dinner taken 
in the midst of them about half-past two o'clock in the aftetnoon 
of that ever-to-be-lamented day. 

The political bed on which the Prince Regent now reposed 
was certainly not one of roses. During the lifetime of Mr. 
Perceval, ministers had with some difficulty maintained their 
ground; but now that they were deprived of Mr. Perceval’s 
reputation, his dexterity in business, and his talent for debate, 
a sense of weakness was immediately felt. They naturally 
looked for support to those men of distinguished abilities who 
had once formed part of their administration, and who, 
altheugh removed by untoward circumstances, still maintained 
a general conformity of political sentiment. Overtures were 
accordingly, made by Lord Liverpool to Marquis Wellesley 
and Mr. Canning, inviting their accession tothe cabinet. The 
application was too evidently the result of necessity to find 
much favour in the eyes of those statesmen. The terms, too, 
in which it was made did not exhibit any sense of their 
relative talents and reputation. It was announced that Lord 
Liverpool was to be premier, and Lord Castlereagh to take the 
lead in the House of Commons; consequently, the members 
now invited were merely to act under them, and to be instru- 
ments in their hands. No concessions were offered on the 


subject of the Roman Catholics, who were now pouring in 


their petitions for emancipation ; nor was any mention made 
of any other subject respecting which they were known to 
differ in opinion. It is certain that ministers committed an 
egregious error in making such a proposal. They thereby 
confessed their weakness, without affording any rational chance 
of deriving support. Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning re- 
turned the answer which was clearly to be anticipated, and 
which amounted to a respectful but decided refusal to enter 
the cabinet upon such terms. 

The consequences of this imprudence followed with a rapidity 
which could scarcely have been apprehended. On the evening 
of the very day on which the correspondence was published, 
which passed between Lord Liverpool, Marquis Wellesley, 
and Mr. Canning, Mr. 8. Wortley moved in the House of 
Commons that a petition should be presented to his Royal 
Highness, praying that he would be pleased to form an 
efficient administration. The motion was carried, though by 
a majority only of 174 against 170; and the answer returned 
by the Prince Regent was, that he would take the address into 
his serious and immediate consideration. Struck by a blow 
so unexpected, ministers, it is said, at first conceived some 
desperate plans for averting its effects ; but if any such were 
in reality agitated, they were immediately abandoned, and the 
proper resolution was formed of implicitly acquiescing in the 
decision of the House. ‘The Prince, placed in a situation so 
singular and critical, showed his fixed attachment to the party 
he had espoused ; he sent not for any leading member of 
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(pposition, nor for any associate of his former political life, 
but for the Marquis Wellesley, whose sentiments were known 
to coincide most nearly with those of the ministers whom he 
was forced to relinquish. The Marquis undertook the task 
with alacrity ; for, previously to his late resignation, he had 
formed the plan of a ministry. His bold and comprehensive 
mind rose superior to all views of party, his leading principles 
being, guarded concession to the Catholics, and a muvre 
vigorous prosecution of the war in the Peninsula. On the 
former point he stood between the two parties, but approached 
the Opposition; on the latter point he differed in some 
measure from ministers, but much more widely from their ad- 
ve) saries. 

Ministers, however, refused to accede to the coalition, and 
thus Lord Wellesley had no means left of forming a ministry 
but by an entire coalition with the opposite party. It was 
impossible to shut his eyes to the consequence. His own 
small band would soon have been lost in the numbers and 
influence of those with whom it was to be united; and he 
would have been reduced to a situation more humiliating than 
ever. He could have held office only by acting a secondary 
part, and by bending himself to those measures most hateful 
to him—the desertion of our allies and the suspension of all 
vigorous military operations. His mind was too honourable 
and manly ever to contemplate such an issue. He hesitated 
not to make the mortifying declaration that his undertaking 
had entirely failed, and, as the only course which remained, 
to resign into the hands of the Prince the trust which had 
been committed to him. 

The commission to form a new ministry was entrusted to 
Lord Moira, a personal friend of the Prince, and one who, of 
all the statesmen usually ranked with the Opposition, was 
attached to it by the loosest ties. The choice of him'did not 
probably mitigate the disgust naturally felt by Lords Grenville 
and Grey, at seeing how studiously the Prince avoided any 
direct application to themselves. However, they proceeded 
to the negotiation with all due decorum ; and it seemed to be 
proceeding rather rapidly to a prosperous issue when a single 
difference of opinion upon a subordinate point arrested its 
progress. 

It appears, from the minute of a conversation between Lord 
Moira and Lords Grey and Grenville, that they thought it 
necessary immediately (in order to prevent the inconvenience 
and embarrassment of the further delay which might be pro- 
duced if this negotiation should break off in a more advanced 
stage) to ask whether this full liberty extended to the considera- 
tion of new appointments to those great offices of the house- 
hold which have been usually included in the political arrange- 
ments made on a change of administration, intimating their 
opinion that it would be necessary to act on the same principle 
on the present occasion. Lord Moira contended that no re- 
striction had been laid on him; that the Prince had never 
pointed, in the most distant manner, at the protection of these 
officers from removal ; but that i, would be impossible for him 
to concur in making the exercise of this power positive and 
indispensable. Mr. Canning afterwards stated in the House 
of Commons, that Lord Moira, fearing that he was not entirely 
understood by the Prince, when he renewed his unrestricted 
commands to form an administration, on returning to the royal 
presence, he put this question directly: ‘Is your Royal 
‘ighness prepared, if I should go advise it, to part with all 
the officers of your household ?” The answer was, ‘*I am.” 
‘Then,’ said Lord Moira, ‘‘ your Royal Highness shall not 
part with one of them.” Lord Grenville was of opinion that 
the officers of the household should be removed ; Lord Moira 
insisted they should not. This difference between the noble 
lords proved irreconcileakle, and the negotiation in conse- 
quence was broken up. 

The whole conduct of Lord Moira’s negotiation forms one 
of the most extraordinary features of the political reign of the 


Prince or ; and it must exhibit to the nation; at this time, 





the melancholy picture of the confusion and embarrassmcnt 
into which the foreign and domestic relations of this country 
must have been thrown by these bickerings of the rival states- 
men, and the consequent advantages which a wily and highly- 
talented enemy must have derived from these continual and 
protracted dissensions in the British,cabinet. 

On the 8th of June, two days after the conversation which 
was held between the Prince and Lord Moira, the Kar! of 
Liverpool stated, in the House of Lords, that his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent had been pleased that day to appoint 
him First Lord of the Treasury, and, accordingly, the Liver- 
pool administration was immediately formed. 

On this occasion, Sheridan, the companion of the Prince, 
fell, as a politician, to rise no more. In the enjoyment of the 
intimacy of the Prince, it appears that he knew that Karl Grey 
was personally disliked by the Regent; and, to gratify the 
Prince, he prevented the negotiations with Lord Moira from 
coming to a successful issue. We well remember the effect 
produced in the House of Commons, when the Marquis of 
Hertford, then Lord Yarmouth, stated, in a clear and distinct 
manner, that he himself and the other officers of the household, 
to save the Prince Regent from the humiliation he must have 
experienced from their being turned out of office, had stated 
to him their wish to resign, and only requested to know ten 
minutes before certain gentlemen received the seals, that they 
might make a timely resignation—that this intention of theirs 
was well known—that they took every means of stating it in 
quarters through which it might reach the ears of the persons 
interested—and that, in particular, they had communicated it 
to a right honourable gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) who had 
taken an active part in the negotiation. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. 
Moore, ‘‘ not only did Sheridan endeavour to dissuade the 
noble Vice-Chamberlain (Lord Yarmouth) from resigning, 
but, with an unfairness of dealing which admits, 1 own, of no 
vindication, he withheld from the two leaders of Opposition the 
intelligence thus meant to be conveyed to them; and, when 
questioned by Mr. Tierney as to the rumoured intentions of 
the household to resign, he offered to bet five hundred guineas 
that there was no such step in contemplation.” 

Mr. Moore further observes: ‘‘ In this conduct, which he 
made but a feeble attempt to explain, and which I consider as 
the only indefensible part of his whole public life, he was, in 
some degree, no doubt, influenced by personal feelings against 
the two noble lords whom his want of fairness on this occa- 
sion was so well calculated*to thwart and embarrass. But the 
main motive of the whole proceeding is to be found in bis 
devoted deference to what he knew to be the wishes and feel- 
ings of that personage who had become now, more than ever, 
the mainspring of all his movements—whose spell over him, 
in this instance, was too strong for even his sense of character— 
and to whom he might well have applied the words of one of 
his own beautiful songs : 


‘Friends, fortune, fame itself, I’d lose, 
To gain one smile from thee.’ 


So fatal, too often, are royal friendships, whose attraction, 
like the loadstone in eastern fable, that drew the nails out of 
the luckless ship that came near it, steals gradually away the 
strength by which character is held together, till at last it 
loosens at all points, and falls to pieces—a wreck !”’ 

As a proof of the fettering influence under which Sheridan 
acted on this occasion, we find him, in one of his evasive 
attempts at vindication, suppressing, from delicacy to his royal 
master, a circumstance which, if mentioned, would have re- 
dounded considerably to his own eredit. After mentioning 
that the Regent had ¢sked his opinion with respect to the 
negotiations that were going on, he adds, ‘I gave him my 
opinion, and I most devoutly wish that that opinion could be 
published to the worid, that it might serve to shame those who 
now belie me.” 

(To be continued.’ 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE I[Vs.- 


( Continued.) 

The following is the fact to which these expressions allude. 
When the Prince Rezent, on the death of Mr. Perceval, en- 
trusted to Lord Wellesley the task of forming an admiuistra- 
tion, it appears that the Prince had signified either his inten- 
tion or wish to exclude a certain noble Earl (Earl Grey) from 
the arrangements to be made under that commission. On 
learning this, Sheridan not only expressed strongly bis opinion 
against such a step, but afterwards, having reason to fear that 
the freedom with which he spoke on the subject had been dis- 
pleasing to the Regent, he addressed a letter to that illustrious 
person, in which, after praising the wisdom and magnanimity 
displayed by the Prince in confiding to Lord Wellesley the 
powers that had just been entrusted to him, he repeated his 
opinion that any proscription of the noble Earl in question 
would be a proceeding equally derogatory to the estimation of 
the Prince’s personal dignity and the security of his poiitical 
power, adding that the advice which he took the liberty of 
giving against such a stop did not proceed from any peculiar 
partiality to the noble Earl, or to many of those with whom 
he was allied, bat was founded on what he considered to be 
best for the honour and interest of the Prince, and for the 
general welfare of the country. 

This letter, in alluding to the displeasure which he feared 
he had incurred by venturing his opinion, concludes thus: 
‘Junius said, in a public letter of his addressed to your 
royal father, ‘ The fate that made you a king forbad you having 
a friend.’ I deny his proposition as a general maxim. I «am 
confident that your Royal Highness possesses qualities to win 
and secure to you the attachment aud devotion of private 
friendship ix spite of your being a sovereign. At least, I feel 
that I am entitled to make the declaration as fur as relates to 
myself, and I do it under the assured conviction that you wiil 
never require from me any proof of that attachment and devo- 
tion inconsistent with the dear and honourable ind: pendence 
of mind and conduct which constitutes my sole valie as a 
pablic man, and which has hitherto been my best recommenda- 
iion to your gracious favour, confidence, and protection.” 

We have a two-fold motive in inserting this extract from 
Sheridan’s letter—the first to expose, in a perspicuous liyht, 
the political intrigues which distinguished the commencement 
of the Regency; and, secondly, to show that, notwithstanding 
the long intimacy which had subsisted between the Prince of 
Wales and Sheridan, yet that, in reality, the latter was posi- 
tively ignorant of his real character, or that he must have 
seen it to be his interest to belie his opiuion, and to 
give the Prince credit for the possession of virtues of 
which so many proofs can be adduced that he knew 
them only by name. To the Prince, Sheridan had 
been a faithful, servile friend. In all, cases where his 
cliaracter was concerned—and God knows they were not a 
few—Sheridan appeared as his champion, as his stoutest, ablest 
defender. Shrouded in his deep and heartless selfishness, 
the Prince beheld this starch and steady friend sinking beneath 
an accumulated load of distress and embarrassment. One 
hundredth part of the sum which he was then squandering 
away on French gewgaws and golden banbles—one thousandth 
part of what he was then expending in the decoration of his 
palaces which he never inhahited—or which he threw into the 
lap of his meretricious Marchioness—would have rescued the 
individual who had been to him, “ in all storms and seasons,” 
his adviser, his counsellor, his devoted adherent, from the 
merciless grasp of his vindictive creditors, and given to the 
last moments of the dying man the cheering consolation, that 
the Prince whom he had served so faithfully in life had not 
forgotten him in his afflictions. 


We shall have occasion to recur to this subject at the period 
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| when the death of this celebrated individual took pluce, when 
we shall be able to exhibit an in- tance, degrading as it was 
unexpected, of royal ingratitude and roval heartlessne-s. 

The political relations of the country, ws thev stood at the 
time of the Regeney, when the Prince ot Wales took upon 
himself the sovereiguty of the kingdom, are invested with so 
much interest to the historian and tie polticiun, that the 
ample details which we have given of them will, doubtless, in 
their eyes constitute one of the most valuxble features of our 
work, The subject, however, has unavoidably diverted our 
aitention from other important Matters which were now 
gradually unfolding themselves to the British public, and which 
ultimately gave the death-blow to the populatity of (he Re seut, 
and expelled him, as it were, from all intereour-e with the 
people over whom fate, aud uot the choice of that people, had 
called him to govern. 

Lhe reigu of George IV. has been called a splendid reign— 
and justly so, if the Pimlico Palace, the restorations at Windsor, 
ihe nicknacks of the Pavilion, the fleet on Vs .inia Water, 
the elegant jumble of the royal evttaye, and the soi-aisunt 
great public improvements, had either been promoted or en- 
courazed by the King for the happiness of the people. But, 
although the latter were weighed down by taxes which pura- 
lyzed their energies, and were oppressed with wants which 
xecumula ed indifference and despair, yet buildings were pro- 
jected and continued, not required. for his convenience nor 
necessary for the support of his dignity, and accompanied 
with au expense which was an insult to the distresses of 
the country, aud ultimately exhausted the patience of the 
people. 

We now consider ourselves called upon to exhibit the coun- 
terpart of the proceedinzs which took place between the Prince 
of Wales and his royal bro:hers, York and Clarence, respecting 
the raising of a large sum of money on their respective bounds, 
and the particulars of which have been confidentiaily entrusted 
to us, to enable us to complete the picture of some of the 
most tragical scenes which were ever enacted in a civilized 
country. | 

The afflicting malady of George III. was hailed by the party 
of the Prince of Wales as-the commencement of that foriunate 
era which was to bring him an accession of power, and, with 
that power, an accession also of riches, sufficient to enable him 
to continue his career of extravagance and profligacy. The 
Duke of York also required an immediate supply of money to 
enable him to support the demands of the Tenuis-Court, where 
he passed a great part of his time in indiscriminate society, 
even with the very lowest who infest a public tennis-court, 
and where he lost immense sums of monev. The domestic 
calamity of the father was deemed very propitious for raising 
money on a contingency supposed not to be very distant ; and 
the opportunity it afforded of pecuniary accommodation was 
eazerly embraced as the means of relieving the Prince from 
the pressure of his embarrassments. A council of finance 
was assembled on the occasion, composed of the Prince’s most 
intimate friends, and the dangerous resource of a post-obit 
bond was determined on. Here the Prince should have halted ; 
he had hitherto been improvident—flagrantly imprudent ; and 
the @ep that follows imprudence presented itself. Did he 
pause, or did he follow the path unchecked ? The post-obit 
bonds were to have been tried in England, under the direction 
of Mr. Louis Weltjie, Clerk of the Prince’s Kitchen ; in Lreland 
by Mr. Annesley Shee, formerly a Lettery-Office Keeper ; and 
in Scotland by Mr. DunBar, a Money-Broker in the City. 
‘These bonds were to be secured by the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, and the Duke of Clarence. Mr. Weltjie, fearing 
the conseq)iences, withdrew himself from the concern by intro- 
ducing to the Prince of Wales Mr. Henry Jones, of Frith- 
street, Soho, and Mr. John Cator, of the Adelphi, both men 
of property and of extensive money connexions. Wher first 
employed by the Prince, Mr. Cator engaged to pay down ten 





thousand pounds of a bond of treble the amount, payable when 
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@ certain event should take p'ace. The bargain was perfected 


on the 16th of December, 1788, witnessed by Andrew Robinson 
and Charles Bickuell, and on the same day the money was 
paid. 

These post-obit bond transactions began, however, in time 
to wear a very serious aspect, when Mr. Jones and Mr, Cator 
withdrew. themsetves entirely from the business. ‘The pur- 
chasers of the bonds became alarmed, and, even up to the 
present hour, have been afraid of acknowledying they held 
any such obligations. This arises from the treasonable nature 
of the transactions, inasmuch as the death of the sovereign ts 
anticipated, and therefore su!jocts the parties to all the penal- 
ties of petty treason. Upon this transaction, upon the mode, 
the inducements to, ani the time of its adoption, it would be 
an easy matter to enlarge in terms of strong and just execra- 
tion; but we forbear, and pass to circumstauces of a still 
deeper dve, 

The Princes were now destitute of resources, when Sir 
Thomas Dundas, whose eminent services to his country in a 
short time advance d him to the peerage, discovered a new 
channel. He got in'roduced to Mr. Hush Watts, of the Suan 
Fire-office, Mr. Abraham Goldsmidt, and other moneyed persons. 
Mr. Goldsmidt, for a reasonable commission, undertook to 
raise money for the Princes in Holland, from his correspond- 
ents, Messrs, Abraham and Simeon Boas, of the Hagne, who 
were bankers of grent credit. They consented to advance 
three hundred and fifty thousand guilders, for twelve years, 
and receive the joint bond of the three Princes, payable to 
them, and vesting in them a power of attorney to partition the 
security, and sell it in shares or debentures of one thousand 
guilders each. 

This bond was sent to Holland by Mr. Goldsmidt, who in a 
short time received the amount in bilis payable to his own 
order, which he discounted, and took the money to the Prince. 
His Royal Highness paid Mr. Goldsmidt many compliments 
for his attention, and tendered his services, but said, as the 
Duke of York, who was to receive part of the money, was not 
present, he must beg Mr. Goldsmidi’s indulgence for the pay- 
ment of the commission till he had arranged the division of the 
money with the Duke. Mr. Goldsmidt, with great good 
humour, bowed and retired. 

his transaction caused the ruin of the lenders, who sold 
the entire bond in shares of a thousand guilders each, payable 
at their own house. ‘lo keep up their credit, for two years 
they paid the interest themselves; but as they received no 
money from the Princes, they were compelled to stop payment, 
and became bankrupts. Before the last examination under 
their commission, the French entered Holland, and seized all 
their property, and as a part of it, the Princes’ bond ; and the 
two Leas puta period tu their existence—the one by a pistol, 
the other by poison. 

Some time after Mr. Goldsmidt was again applied to, to 
negotiate another loan on the Continent, to the uimost extent 
he could borrow ; but Mr. Goldsmidt declined dealing with 
princes. Ou the murriage of the Prince, commissioners were 
appointed a second time to manage his affairs, and to them, 
shares of this bond were presented for payment, which was 
refused, because the debt was concealed in the schedule ®pre- 
sented to Parliament, and no provision was made for its pay- 
ment. By this concealment of the full amount of his debts, 
the creditors of the Prince of Wales were cruelly wronged, 
the faith of the British Parliament was trifled with and im- 
posed upon, and the generosity of the British people most 
scandalously abused. 

When Mr. Goldsmidt beeame a party to the loan of the 
Boas, the Prince’s agents talked of appropriations, savings, 
&e., to Le backed by a parliamentary grant, secured by a 
mortgage of the revennes of the duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster, of which Mr. Goldsmidt was to be the receiver ; 
instead of which, no preparations whatever were made by the 


Priuce to meet the first quarter’s eecruing interest on this | 
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loan. No man could urge the matter with more grace and 
propgiety on the attention of the Tr-asurer of the Household 
than Mr. Goldsmidt. But punctuality at Carlton House was 
no part of its economy—the keeping an engagement no volun- 
tary duty ; for, although the Prince could not be said to break 
the engagement, yet he never trou! led himself about the con- 
ditions of the agreement when broken; nor, when the con- 
sequences were pointed out to him, was he at all solicitoas of 
providing against the recurrence of them, or supplying a 
remedy for the fature, Notwithstanding that the result of this 
want of principle was fital to the eredit and destructive of 





‘the life of both parties, the orgies at Carlton House were never 


u<pended for a moment, and the claimants under this loan 
were treated afterwards with the same injustice and cruelty as 
the subscribers to Mr. de Beaume’s loan. 

A knowledye of the intrigues of a court like that of the 
Prince of Wales can alone authenticate its want of principle ; 
and although remonstranees dropped in, day after day, in 
private, and the journals obscurely alluded to the facts of the 
alarming embarrassments with which the royal Princes were 
at this time surrounded, no notice was taken of them, nor 
were any measures devised to avert the consequences which 
threatened to oveywhelm them in ruin. The whole of the 
plans at last began to excite the attention of Parliament, on 
account of the manner in which the honour of the government 
vas compromised by a course of proceedings that would have 
convicted any other man of inferior rank before the tribunals 
of the country. And in the case of Mr. Goldsmidt, the 
sympathy of the mercantile world in particular was excited, 
on account of the injuries which one of the worthiest men in 
it was sustaining, through the profligate and uuprincipled 
manners of the Prince’s advisers. 

Mr. Goldsmidt’s character had for many years been rising 
into public estimation ; his credit was unbounded, and his 
conduct as a money-bruker unexceptionable, and esteemed all 
over Europe. Rather too easy of access, too liberal in his 
advances, and too confiding in the principles and probity of 
others, such a disposition was little calculated to resist the 
importunities of a man of the polished manners of the Prince ; 
and every attempt which flattery could embellish, which pro- 
mises could satisfy, or personal civility confirm, was made to 
evade the crisis then impending in Pall Mall, and in which 
the Prince would have succeeded but for the unconquerable 
probity of the negotiator. He, however, at length withdrew, © 
alarmed and disgusted; and without coming to an open rup- 
ture with his employer, assisted the Boas far exceeding what 
might be deemed prudent in reference to his extensive foreign 
transactions. But the event preyed upon his mind; it weak- 
ened his influence abroad, and was the first cause of those 
dismal occurrences which led to his death and the ruin of his 
fortunes. 

The plan next proposed—that by Mr. de Beaume—to raise a 
large sum of movey on the Continent for the use of the Princes, 
was very similar to that which was negotiated by the Boas in 
Holland—the three Princes giving their joint security for the 
fulfilment of the stipulations. Mr. Bicknell was accordingly 
directed by the Princes to prepare a bund for their execution 
for £100,000, payable to De Beaume, and vesting in him the 
power to divide it into one thousand pounds each, by printed 
copies of the bond, which under the signature of De Beaume, 
wiih the amount and number certified by a notary public, 
should be as binding on the Princes as if executed by them- 
selves. They made themselves, their heirs, executors, goods, 
aud effects, liable to these conditions, just as they did in the 
bond to Messrs. Boas. The original bond was deposited, in 
tiust, in the bank of Ransom, Moreland, and Hammersley ; 
while an aitested copy was immediately delivered to De Beaume, 
and the baukers’ acknowledgment of holding such a security 
was given ‘as De Beaume’s authority and credentials as the. 
avent of the three Princes, who, in this instance, seem to have: 
tuken evel y precaution to secure themselves against impositions. , 
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The bankers, to facilitate De Beaume’s plan, gave him a 
letter of intruduction to their correspondent in Paris, M. 
Perregaux. ‘Thus provided, De Beaume went to Paris as the 
agent of the Prince of Wales, and established himself there in 
that capacity. The French Revolution then wore a very 
serious aspect, troubles seemed increasing, aud many of the 
French wished to leave their country till better times. As by 
remitting bills to England they sustained a very heavy loss, 
the securities of the British Princes were eagerly purchased 
from De Beaume by those who wished to emigrate, because 
those securities were not only more portable than specie, but 
‘they were purchased without being suljéct to the fluctuations 
of the course of exchange, and at the time were considered as 
the best negotiable securities in the market. The unfortunate 
French who purchased them and came hither, thought them- 
selves perfecily safe in this country; but as they could not 
get any mouey piid on them, they were involved in great 
difficultv, and consequently became very urgent and clamorous. 

The Duke of Portland was then Secretary of Stute for the 
Home Department, and to him came many complaints from 
Carlton House against such of the emigrants as were most 
troublesome and unjust in demanding their money. The 
Duke of Portland, whose head in many instances partook of 
the nature of the produce of Portland Island, was very atten- 
tive to every complaint made on this subject. They were 
sent out of the country, as in the former instance, and landed 
on the Continent.. ‘T'wenty-six foreigners, who were creditors 
of the Princes, and who had placed the most implicit reliance 
on the honour and faith of a British Prince, were sent out of 
England, though no churge was preferred against them, Ofthese 
twenty-six unfortunate creditors of the Princes, so sant out of 
the country, four'een are traced to the guillotine, and their 
deaths are recorded in the bloody annals of that instrument. 
The remaining twelve of the unhappy exiles were creditors 
under the bond of Messrs Boas; every effort to trace them 
anywhere has been in vain—no hint at their fate shall be 
given; the annals of these times are sufliciently black with 
crime without our adding unnec.ssarily to the depth of the 
colouring. It is, however, an eccrediied fact that the Prince 
of Wales, on several occasions, and to various persons, did 





deny the receipt of any consideration for the bond to De. 


Beaume. We presume not to question the confidence which 
ought to be placed in his royal word, but it requires no small 
* degree of ingenuity to reconcile the truth of his royal declara- 
tion with the incon(rovertible circumstances disclosed in this 
narrative. For his conduct in the negotiation of this bond, poor 
De Beanme was censured, though, from the facts that appear, 
it is not easy to say on what just ground the censure could be 
maintained. He was greatly blamed, however; and the dis- 
pleasure against him mounted so high as to-induce the 
Princes to conceal the bond they had executed—which was 
actually dune, the trustees delivering the bond for the express 
purpose ; which, notwithstanding the manifest injustice of the 
measure, wus cancelled at Burlington House, in the presence 
of the Duke of Portland, on the 16th of November, 1790— 
not quite one month after De Beaume had seut to the P.ince 
of Wales more than one-third of the whole sum as a single 
remittance! This remittance was made by De Beaume in 
diamonds, through the bank of Perregaux at Paris, to the 
bank of Ransom, Moreland, and Haiwmersley, on account of 
the Princes. The diamonds thus remitted were to the amount 
of £38,653 10s. 

To animadvert upon the conduct of the Prince of Walcs 
on this occasion would be a task which we will not take upon 
ourselves to perform. We have the bills of parcel of these 


diamonds now befure us—they were disposed of by the bankers 

for the benefit of the Prince; on what ground of common 

justice, then, could the Prince declare that he had received 

no consideration whatever for the bond? An act of this kind, 

commitied by a private individual, would stamp his character 

for life ; we know not, then, why a Prince can do that with 
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impunity which, if done by a more humble individual, woald 
subject Lim to the extreme penalty of the law. Weill, indeed, 
might every exertion be made which money or influence could 
command to prevent these cireumsiances from being known 
by the public. The consequences resuliing to the Princes 
from their publicity might have been dreadful, The French 
Revolution had reduced kingships and priuceships far below 
par ; the questica of an hereditary right to govern was mooted 
at the foot of every throne in Europe; wherever the chains of 
despoiism clanked, there flashed forth the ethereal fire of 
reason—thrones tottered, and monarchies trembled—the 
sceptre was no longer considered as the symbol of government, 
aud allegiance was laughed at as a chimera enyendered in the 
brain of tyrants and of dexpois, 

At a period like this princes were called upon, if they re- 
garded the perpetuity of their dynasties, to be rigidly correct 
not ouly in their public but their private conduct—neither the 
feelings nor the prejudices of the people were to be trifled 
with; if obedience and allegiance were exacted on the one 
hand, it was expected on the other that the rights of the people 
should not be invaded, and that priaces should sacrifice their 
own personal interests for the general welfare of their country. 
If these sentiments be founded on tiuth, by what epithets 
can we stigmatize the conduct which was pursued by the 
Prince of Wales in the case of De Beaume's bond? Not the 
annals of Russia, in the worst times of its historv, when a 
frown cast upon a favourite prostitute was followed by the 
knout or banishment to Kamtehaika, can exhibit a deeper 
tragedy than was enacted with the unfortunate creditors of the 
British Princes. ‘The assertion that either of the royal 
brothers was a party to the sanguinary deed —or that they in 
the remofest degree connived at, or sanctioned, the act, must 
be accompanied with proofs strong as of holy writ before we 
can bring ourselves to pronounce their inenlpation ; neverthe- 
less, it is much to be deplored that where such a damning 
instunce of guilt appears, the whole weight of the iniquity 
should not have been fixed upon the proper delinquents, and 
the stigma thereby removed which attaches to the character 
of the Prince of Wales and the agents whom he employed, 

To return. Mr. Perregaux was fully informed, by his 
friendly and intimate correspondent, of every circumstance 
connected wiih the bond, from the first iniroduction of De 
Beaume to him, and was particularly requested to pay atten- 
tion to the business, and to answer any questions put to him 
concerning it, as by so doing he would oblige the Prince of 
Wales very much, who in return would very readily ae- 
knowledge the services of Mr. Perregaux by any mode in his 
power. He was perfectly acquainted with the remittance of 
diamonds made by De Beaume to the Prince, with the dis- 
satisfaction expressed by the Prince of Wales at De Beaume’s 
conduct, with the cancelling of the bond, and with the deter- 
mination taken by the Prince not to pay either the priucipal 
or interest, 

Previously to De Beaume’s trial, an English gentleman was 
at Paris who had discharged several consideruble emp!oyments, 
and-who afterwards became Right Honouratle, having dis- 
tinguished himself by the possession of great abilities. In 
Paris he was a member of the Jacubin Club, and some of his 
spetches in that assembly were communicat d through the 
press to the British public. At the time alluded to, he had 
just begun to emerge from obscurity at Paris. His whole 
history was known to Mr. Perre:aux, who at that time had 
been applied to, on the part of the Princes, to get rid of the 
business entirely. The bond iiself had been cancelled in 
London, and the next step was to gt released from De Beaume. 
of the agents employed at Paris. ‘To this gentleman Mr, Per- 
regaux applied fur co-operation ; and after some d: liberation 
beiween them, it was determined to construe the bond into a 
treasonable practice against the French na‘ion, for which De 
Bexume and his coadjators should be apprehended, and for 
which it was also determined THEY SHOULD SUFFER DEATH. 
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lve Beaume and his associates were accordingly appre- 
hended and imprisoned. ‘The tribunal did not at first consider 
it expedicut to treat the charge of borrowing money as criminal ; 
and without great exertions on that occasion by Mr. Perregeaux 
and his conicderate, they would have been acquitted. But 
this gentleman succeeded in impressing the tribunal with a 
belief in the criminal nature of the loan, by inflaming them 
against the prisoners, whom he represented as being in con- 
nexion with the British Princes for the purpose of raising 
money to assist the French Princes in anti-revolutionary 
measures, and in tfeasonable attempts against the republic. 
The very bond negotiated by the prisoners was denounced as 
treasonable, on the face of it, for declaring George III. to be 
King of Great Rritain, France, and Ireland. The prisoners 
were tried, condemned, and eavcuved within tirenty-four hours ! 

Thus, in ONE Day, perishe? Richard, Chaudot, Mestrirer, 
Niette, De l‘eaume, and Aubert, either for negotiating the 
Prince’s securities or for purchasing shares of them—as was 
also the case with Viette, a rich jeweller, who had purchased a 
hundred shares of the bond from De Beaume. The murderous 
principle thus laid down, and the precedent thus established. 
were adopted in subsequent instances; and from that time 
every foreign creditor under De Beaume’s bond, who was sent 
out of England and landed on the Continent, was executed in 
the same merciless mode, upon the same pretence, which was 
extended even to the creditors who had invested their money 
in purchasing shares of the bonds. 

Our comments shall be short. The pages of history present 
a melancholy picture of the turpitude of the human heart. If 
we Investigate the character of our kings, from the Conquest to 
the reign of George LV., and we were to write a catalogue of 
all the vices inherent in our nature, and the crimes which have 
result. d from those vices, there 1s not one against which we 
could not seleet some individual king to affix his name, as 
having been the perpetrator of it. The country has already 
determined against which vices the name of George LV. ought 
to be affixed ; and the history which we hive now given of these 
bond trans.etions will invest him with an indisputable claim to 
one which mnst. be too obvious to require any notification from 
ourselves. Perhaps there never came into any court a debt 
s0 incurred, so unjustly opposed, or of so extraordinary a 
nature, both in the transactions that preceded, and in those 
that followed it, in its whole history—its rise and progress, 
as well as its liugation. The British Princes, by their pro- 
ceedinys in the business, appear as if the law of England had 
no security over them—as if they could, at their pleasure, 
contract debts, or commit their names to paper, to bind them- 
selves with every legal solemnity, and then, in defiance of all 
law and justice, discharge them by a command to their own 
servant to destroy what they had so signed. But the servant 
of the Prince so acting was a high official fanctiowary of the 
people ; he was also their servant, and although he might not 
hesitate to compromise his character as the servant of the 
Prince, he should have paused before Le compromised it as the 
servant of the people. 

It cannot for a moment be questioned that the transactions 
relative to the Princess of Wales form one of the most inte- 
resting and important eras in the life of the Prince of Wales. 
They exhibit a cold-blooded, heartless system*of the most un- 
relenting persecution, of machinations worthy of being en- 
gendered in the head of a Machiavel, anl of a dastardly, 
servile subserviency of men in power to the promotion of the 
views of the Regent of the realm, which could only be effected 
by perjury and subornation, and which were based on injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression. 

During the summer of 1812, the intercourse between the 
Princess of Wales and her daughter was subjected to con- 
siderable restriction, so as almost to preclude any interchange 
of those affectionate attentions which should ever occur between 
a mother and daughter. The Princess Charlotte resided at 
this time — at Windsor, and was under the special care 





sled 


and protection of the Queen ; her removal thither, on the plea 
of ill health, was understood chiefly to be in order to prevent 
as much as possible her intimacy with her mother. 

The restrictions were so grievous to the Princess of Wales, 
as well as to her daughter, that her Royal Highness expressed 
her determination, upon legal advice, to bring her siiuation 
before Parliament. On the 14th January, 1813, she trans- 
mitted a sealed letter to the Prince Regent by Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, to the care of the Earl of Liverpool and Lord Eldon, 
enclosing, at the same time, an open copy for the perusal of 
those noble lords. This letter set forth at great length the 
grievous nature of the restrictions imposed, and humbly and 
respectfully besought the Prince Regent not to listen to the 
advice of those who would induce him: to oppose the laws of 
nature, by forcibly estranging a mother and daughter who each 
stood in need of the solace and strength to be derived from an 
unrestrict: d intercourse with the other. 

Nothing could be more insulting and mortifying than the 
conduct of the Prince Regent on the receipt of this letter, for 
on the following day it was returned by the Earl of Liverpool 
unopened. Finally, after -being sent back and returned 
several times, an answer was received by the Princess, stating 
that in consequence of her Royal Highness’ demand. her letter 
had been read to the Prince Regent on the 20th, but that he 
had not been pleased to express his pleasure thereon. 

Some dark rumours of the existence of this correspondence 
had been publicly asserted, but of the precise tende:.cy and 
result no direct information could be obtained. On the 19th 
of February the curiosity of the public was fully satisfied by 
the publication of the letter of the Princess to the Regent in 
the .Woming Chronicle, and it soon found its way into almost 
every newspaper in the kingdom. 

The Privy Council met on the 19th of February, and at the 
meeting Lord Sidmouth stated, that he was commanded by 
his Royal Highness to inform them that a copy of a, letter 
from the Princess of Wales having appeared in a public paper, 
re'erring to proceedings which took place on an inquiry com- 
manded by his Majesty in 1806, and containing animadver- 
sions upon the manner in which the Prince Regent had ex- 
ercised his undoubted right of regulating the conduct and 
education of the Princess Charlotte, his Royal Highness had 
directed that the said letter, and the documents relative to . 
the proceedings in 1806, together with copies of other letters 
and papers, of which a schedule was annexed, should be re- 
ferred to such of their Lordships, being members of the Privy 
Council, for their consideration, and that they should report 
their opinion to his Royal Highness whether, under all the 
circumstances of the case, it was fit and proper that the 
interviews between the Princess of Wales and the Princess 
Charlotte should continue to be subject to regulations and 
restraint. 

Their Lordships, after a full examination of all the docu- 
ments referred to them, reported that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it was fit and proper that the intercourse 
between the Princess of Wales and the Princess Charlotte 
should continue to be subject to regulation and restraint. 

In the month of November, 1813, the Regent opened Parlia- 
ment in a speech from the throne, and the address was carried 
with an unusual degree of unanimity. So important did the 
moment appear, and so essentially necessary was exertion 
considered to be, that a loan of £22,000,000, and foreign 
subsidies to the amount of £11,000,000, with 100,000 stand 
of arms, were granted without a dissentient voice. At the 
commencement of the Regency, Napoleon was in the zenith of 
his power ; he sat on a column of thrones, his foot-stool was 
the neck of Princes, he held in his hand a chain binding to 
himself the head of the Christjan Church and the liberties of 
nations. His resources were incalculable, his power bound- 
less. To divide that power and to exhaust those resources 
had been the work of England from his first assumption of the 
sceptre. (To be continued.) 
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With the era of the Regency England's labour blossomed 
into hope. The mil tary talents of Napoleon had conquered 
in succession the generals of Ksurope ; and the forces of France 
had overcome the armies of every other power. She had met 
them one by one, and destroyed them in detail. But Wellington's 
victories in the Peninsula in 1812 coupled with the disasters 
of Napoleon in Rassia and the coalition of European powers 
against France, sealed the fate of the Emperor. In Paris, 
Napoleon resigned his crown and empire for the sovereignty 
of Elba ; in-London, Louis XVIII. was received in great state 
by the Prince Regent, congra.ulated on his restoration, con- 
ducted to Dover, and committed to the safeguard of the Duke 
of Clarence, who commanded the fleet that was to guard the 
descendant of the Bourbons to the country of his birth and 
the throne of his ancestors. 

At home, however, the country had to deplore the existence 
of intestine broils, occa:i»ned by the repeated attempts of the 
Princess of Wales to re-establish herself in those exalted re- 
Jations of life to which her rank entitled her, and to be 
restored to the enjoyment of that society from which she was 
debarred on a mere assumption of guilt, which had been 
negatived and disproved by one of the highest tribunals of the 
country. 

The Princess now determined to bring her case before 
Parliament, and accordingly transmitted a letter to Lord Eldon 
and to the Speaker of the House of Commons, in which she 
ucknowledged to have received from Lord Sidmouth a copy 
of a report made to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent by 
an appointed number of the members of the Privy Council ; 
and in consequence of that report her Royal Highness throws 
herself upon the wisdom and justice of Parliament. She 
desired the fullest investigation of her conduct during her 
residence in this country; she feared no scrutiny, provided 
she was tried by impartial judges in a fair and open manner, 
consistently with the laws of the land. She desired to be 
treated as innocent, or to be proved guilty. 

The gallery was cleared during the discussions, and Lord 
Castlereagh, with more sophistry than feeling, excused the 
cruelty towards the Princess by maintaining the right of the 
Regent to act as he pleased, and censured the indelicacy of 
parliamentary interference. Butsympathy was now raised into 
clamour without doors, and a less restricted intercourse was 
permitted between parent and child. _ 

On the 5th Marcha motion was brought before the House 
of Commons by Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, who submitted a 
series of resolutions to elicit further information on the separa- 
tion of the Princess and her daughter. He was foiled by 
Lord Castlereagh, who justified the minute of Council, by 
which, he said, the innocence of her Royal Highness* was 
declared and avowed. 

On the 15th of March, Mr. Whitbread gave notice of a 
motion in the House of Commons for an «(ress to the Regent, 
praying him to order a prosecution against Lady Douglas for 
the evidence given by her respecting the Princess of Wales, 
and spoke in unmeasured terms of indignation of the disgusting 
statements put forth by certain papers respecting her Royal 
Highness, which he thought called loudly for the interference 
of the House. On the 17th the motion of Mr. Whitbread was 


negatived. But by these discussions in Parliament, and the 


publication of the accusation and defence of the Princess of 
Wales, the public mind had become greatly agitated, and 
addresses of congratulation were presented to her Royal High- 
ness from numerous public bodies. | 

The legitimate succession of the crown of these realms now 
rested solely upon the Princess Charlotte ; the Duke of York 
had no issue by. his marriage, not one of the other royal 
Dukes } lla and, therefore, it became a subject of the 








highest importance to the support of roval legitimacy that 
the Protestant courts of Europe should be examined for an 
individu..l who might be deemed possessed of those qualities 
which should render him a fit husband for the heiress pre- 
sumptive of the English crown. 

In a political point of view, perhaps thero was no individual 
more proper to fill that envied station than the illustrious 
Prince to whom, at this time, the eyes of the English nation 
were directed. The Prince of Orange was at this period serving 
in Spain as aide-de-camp to Lord Wellington, and in many 
respects, but particularly in a political one, not a mors ap- 
propriate consort could have been selected for her Royal 
Highness. The Prince of Orange was consequentiy recalled 
from Spain, as it was then stated in the public print:, owing 
to the change of affairs in Holland, in which country his 
presence was imperiously required; but he actually landed 
in Enyland, and in the month of December, 1813, was intro- 
duced to the Princess Charlotte at Warwick House, by the 
Prince Regent himself. 

Intrigue, stratagem, and manceuvre were now the leading 
principles of the actions of different parties, accordingly as 
they espoused or were opposed to tle projected union. The 
Prince of Wales stood at the head of the party most favour- 
able to the alliance; and it was considered that, as he had 
the control of his danghter’s hand, her consent, as a matter 
of state policy, in which the affections of the heart are never 
taken into the account, would follow as a matter of course. 
Supported by such influence, the Prince of Orange already 
saw himself the husband of the heiress presumptive to the first 
crown in the world; and in order to render himself still more 
worthy of that influence, and to ingratiate himself still deeper 
with his future father-in-law, he imprudenily and impolitically 
ranged himself on the side of the enemies of the Princess of 
Wales, little suspecting at the time that he would thereby draw 
down on him the indignation, if not the positive hatred of his 
future spouse. 

At the head of the second, and,.as far as regarded the per- 
sonal affections of the Princess Charlotte, the most powerful 
party, stood her mother; and, perhaps, in no inslance was 
the Prince of Wales more decidedly frustrated in his plans 
than in this marriage of his daughter, arising from the lament- 
able differences which existed between the royal parties. The 
Princess Charlotte resented the conduct adopted by the Prince 
of Orange, which partook of all the partial and virulent spirit 
which characterised that of the Prince Regent. Jn the frequent 
conversations which took place between her Royal Highness 





rand the Prince of Orange, this subject was often brought upon 


the tapis; and the latter being asked by the Princess to what 
line of conduct she should be obliged to conform in regard to 
her mother, she was answered that as far as her visits to her 
mother extended, they would be occasionally allowed; but 
that her mother should never enter the house of the Prince of 
Orange. ‘‘ Then,” said the Princess Charlotte, rising indig- 
nantly from her chair, ‘‘ never will the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales be the wife of the Prince of Orange.”’ 

In the mean time, every attempt was made to bring the in- 
tended alliance to an immediate consummation. But neither 
threats nor expostulations had even the slightest effect on 
the Princess Charlotte. The Prince Regent saw himself de- 
feated in every quarter; and, judging that the opposition of 
his daughter arose from tho persuasion or influence of the 
mother, a still greater degree of coercion was resolved upon, 


and that, in fact, all intercourse should be prohibited between 


the mother and the daughter. 

The visit of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia 
to this ‘country in 1814, rendered it necessary that a drawing- 
room should be held ; and, accordingly, two were announced, 
one of which was for the avowed purpose of introducing the 
Princess Charlotte, and at which the Princess of Wales wag 
informed that she would be allowed to be present. Subse- 
quently, however, the Princess received a communication from 
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the Queen, announcing that as the Prince Regent had positively 
declined mecting her Royal Highness either in public or private, 
her Majesty was placed under the painful necessity of 1n- 
timating to the Princess of Wales the impossibility of her 
Royal Highness being received at the drawing-rooms. 

The Princess remonstrated with the Queen, but in vain. 
A lengthened correspondence took place upon the occasion, 
but the Prince Regent appeared determined not to relax 4 
tittle from the line of conduct which he had chalked out for 
himself, and in which he was most pertinaciously and servilely 
assisted by his mother. No court of Europe could at this 
time present such a scene of intestine feud and discord as 
was now displayed at the court of Carlton House. The husband 
at war with the wife—the wife at war with the husband; the 
daughter against the father—the father against both mother 
and daughter; and the grandmother standing between them 
all, like some Hecate, brandishing the flame of discord, and 
spreading it far and wide wherever her influence extended. 

It may not be improper here to premise some observations on 
the state of the public mind with regard to the Regent. Never 
having shown himself as the friend of the people, the people 
were no friends of his. Enshrined within the magnificent 
splendour of his palaces, he sacrificed his time to subjects 
which had no reference to the removal of any of the burthens 
which pressed upon the people, which could ameliorate their 
condition, or which could heal the wounds which his own 
conduct had inflicted on the tranquillity of the country. Asa 
politician, his change of sentiment and conduct operated mainly 
to alienate the confidence of the people from him—for a want 
of steadiness and consistency will always injure a public 
character in the opinion of the people. ‘The absence of the 
real British character in the Prince, too, abrogated from him all 
claim to popularity. He was less identified with the people 
than even his haughty progenitor, George I., who brought 
with him from his Hanoverian dominions the anti-British idea 
that the potentate was everything, the people nothing. 

In his own estimation, the Prince Regent was one of the 
noblest, grandest of Heaven’s vicegerents, and, as such, he 


- generally supported those men who encouraged him in that 


Opinion ; the last years of his reign present a melancholy proof 
of that disposition, and of the distresses which had been 
brought upon the people by the measures of those men. Fox 
had endeavoured to instil into his mind that the crown was 
held for the benefit of the people; the Prince reversed the 
axiom, and acted as if it were held for his own. Burke had 


- told him that an hereditary monarchy could only be perpetu- 


ated by a due observance of the laws by the sovereign, and 
that an infraction of those laws restored to the people, as 
in the instance of his own family, the right to choosé another 
sovereign, and to dethrone the preceding one. The arch- 
bishops ahd the bishops had inflated him with the idea that 


. his right was from Heaven, and therefore could not be from 


the people. He turned his back upon Fox—turned a deaf 
ear to Burke—and hugged the mitred fraternity to his breast 
as his best, his dearest counsellors. 

To return to the immediate subject of our history. On the 


29th of May, the Princess of Wales transmitted a letter to 


the Prince Regent, in which she explained her reasons for 
determining not to appear at the drawing-room, and expostu- 


. lated with the resolution which he had taken of never meeting 


her upon any occasion, either in public or private. This ex- 
postulation having been found useless, her Royal Highness 
determined to appeal to parliament. She therefore wrote a 
letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons, enclosing 
copies of the correspondence with the Queen and the letter to 
the Regent. 

When the matter came to be discussed in the House, Mr. 
Methuen prefaced his motion on the subject by an able and 


© powerful speech. He moved that an humble address should 


be presented to the Prince Regent, praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to inform the House by whose advice his 
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Royal Highness was induced to form the fixed and unalterable 
determination, never to meet her Royal Highness the Priucess 
of Wales upon any occasion either in public or private, 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Bathurst, on the ground 
that the case was one of mere court etiqnette, and that the 
House could not interfere without mischief to all parties con- 
cerned, 

Mr. Whitbread upon this, as upon all other occasions when 
the interests of the Princess of Wales were involved (to whom 
she was alwavs attached, and at whose death, the next year, she 
was greatly affected), espoused her cause with zeal and energy. 
‘* As to stirring the question, he asked, who has stirred it? Is 
it the person who viudicates her own innocence from unjust 
and foul aspersions ? © Has she complained that her near rela- 
tions have beén prevented from visiting her; that it has been 
intimated to all, that to visit her was to exclude them from 
the court ? To all the injuries which she has patiently borne, 
she has submitted in sileuce. Where does the burthen rest 
of agitating this qnestion ? Upon those who have plauned 
and advised this foul indignity. The right honourable gen- 
tleman talked of this as being an exclusion from a common 
assembly. Is it, then, nothing that her nephews—that her 
future son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, who had announced 
himself to her as such—her near relatigns, the King of Prussia, 
the Emperor of Russia, the immortal Blucher, the companion 
of her father in arms—is it nothing that they should remark 
the ‘absence of the Princess of Wales, and be told that it is for 
reasons undefined, and of which the Regent alone can be the 
judge? Under the circumstances of her situation, such inflic- 
tion is worse than loss of life ; it is loss of reputation—injurious 
to her character—fatal to her fame. No man now dares to 
say that she is guilty. Now, as to an event which, sooner or 
later, must happen—he meant the demise of the crown—is the 
Princess of Wales to be crowned? She must be crowned. 
Who doubts it? It is whispered abroad that a coronation 
is not necessary. He believed it was. Will the right 
honourable gentleman say it is not? He dare not say so. 
Crowned she must be wiless there be some dark, base plot at 
work —some black act yet to do ; unless the Parliament cousent 
hereafter to be made a party to some nefarious transaction,” 

Lhe motion, however, of Mr. Methuen was: withdrawn, with 
an understanding that he should bring it forward again in a 
more eligible shape, if the necessity of the case should un- 
happily compel the interference of Parliament. 

When we refer to the character of the individual who, as a 
minister, at this time took the lead in the House of Commons 
(we allude to Lord Castlereagh), our surprise then ceases at 
the repugnance which Parliament evinced to step in as a 
mediator between the Prince and Princess of Wales, or at its 
objection to entertain any motion which might.lead to a recon- 
ciliation of their differences. His mean and ungenerous 
attempt to stifle her clamours by an addition of £15,000 a-year 
to her income, only showed the nation that the cause which 
he had undertaken was a rotten one, and that his attempt to 
bolster it up with a bribe only exposed the shifts to which he 
was driven to extricate his royal master from the dilemma in 
which his unjust and cruel conduct had involved him. Wo 
cannot refuse to Castlereagh some strong pretensions to the 
character of a politician, but, abstractedly speaking, that, in 
our eyes, is no very great recommendation ; for the histories 
of those who have been distinguished as the greatest politicians 
in Europejdegrade human nature to a degree that is disgusting ; 
they aypear to have been men hardened by the commission 
of the blackest crimes, so as to be familiar with perfidy, assas- 
sination, poison, perversion of the laws, and every vice that 
belongs to the character of the most detestable villains. The 
pretended knowledge of the world, in the political hemisphere, 
ne in this short comprehensive maxim—that all men are 
rascals. 


We know they’re so in France, in Spain, and Rome; 
God knows if we have better folks at home. | 
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Prince of Orange. 
knowr to the Prince of Wales; and on the 12th of July he 
made his sudden appearance at Warwick House, and informed 
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The contemporaries of Castlereagh universally admit that 


few politicians brought more sophistry into their arguments 


than he displayed on every occasion where it was necessary to 
gloss over the real truth, and to give a different aspect to the 
affuir than it really possessed.* 

The Princess of Wales still continued to be treated with the 
same indignity by being excluded from the court, and as no 
notice had been taken of her during the visit of the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, and other distinguished 
foreignors, on the day after their departure, the 23rd of June, 
Mr. Methuen again called the attention of the House to this 
important subject. After repeating the declaration that the 
Prince would never meet the Princess again, either in public or 
in private, he observed that it was in every way proper tha! 
her Royal Highness should be enabled to support the diguity 
of her situation, as reconciliation seemed utterly hopeless. 

Lord Castlercagh, in reply, observed (and the public were 
thereby made acquainted with a fact that had never before 
transpired) that however much the circumstances of the dif- 
ferences of the royal parties were to be deplored, it was, how- 
ever, a fact that @ fiual separation had taken place between 
them. In 1809, a formal deed of separation had been exe- 
cuted, which had the signatures not only of the immediate 
parties, but of the King and his cabinet ministers, The 
Princess then declared her entire satisfaction with the pro- 
vision made for her; but if, on account of the increased ex- 
penses of the times, a larger provision was required, he 
believed there would be no objection to such a parliamentary 
measure, 

On the 4th of July the House of Commons went into a com- 
mittee on the papers laid on the table respecting the Princess 
of Wales. Lord Castlereagh proposed that a net income of 
£50,000 per annum should be granted to her Royal Highness, 
which proposition was agreed to; but Mr. Whitbread observed 
that the Princess had never authorised anv one to make any 
proposition on the subject of increasing her allowance. He 
had asked for protection, for mercy, for justice from the House 
for the Princess of Wales, but never for money—nor had it 
ever been contemplated by her friends. Whatever she ac- 
cepted, if must be understood that she gave up nothing of 
rank, of dignity, and of character, which, by the grant of this 


_ separate and ample—too ample allowance, it was evident she 
_ held in the eyes of the nation. 


On the following day the Princess of Wales wrote to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, desiring that he would 
express to the House her sincere thanks for this extraordinary, 


unsolicited mark of its munificence ; but she could not consent 


to any addition to their burthens beyond what her actual 
situation mjght appear to require. She hoped, therefore the 
House would pass a resolution for the purpose of limiting her 
income to £35,000, which would be quite sufficient, and which 


_ she would accept with the liveliest gratitude as an unequivocal 


proof that she had received the good opinion and protection of 
the House of Commons. 
On the 8th this letter was taken into consideration, and the 


' £35,000, instead of £50,000, was voted. 


Matters Were now drawing to a crisis ; the storm was gather- 


Ing fast, and heavy it fell upon the heads devoted to its fury. 


The Princess Charlotte, by her kindness and affable manner, 
had obtained an ascendancy over her establishment at Warwick 
House, so that the Prince Regent or his advisers were not able 
to prevent some kind of communication between the Princess 
of Wales and her daughter; and notwithstanding the severe 
prohibition, the Princess of Wales went once to Warwick 
House, a short time previously to the final rejection of the 
This circumstance was, however, made 


.* We need scarcely remark that the history of Castlereagh’s connexion 
with the politics of our own country more than verifics the portrait of 
him here presented.—Zd. Dud. Sat. Mag. 
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the young Princess that she must immediately take up her 
residence at Carlton House, and-thenee go to Cranbourn 
Lodge ; and that five luiies whom he named, amongst whom 
were the Countess of Ilchester and the Countess Dowager of 
Rosslyn, were in an adjoining room in readiness to wait upon 
her. The Princess made many expostulations, and some very 
spirited remonstrances ; but the Prince remaining firm, she 
appeared to acquiesce in bis determination, and only asked 
permission to retire for a few minutes to compose herself 
before she was introduced to the ladies. The request was 
eranted ; and whilst the Prince was engaged in a close conver- 
sation with Miss Knight, a lady of the Princess Charlotte's 
household, in an agony of despair she privately left Warwick 
House, and throwing herself into a hicknev-coac! in Cockspur- 
street, gave the coachman a guinea to drive her to Connaught 
House, the residence of her mother. There she found that 
the Princess was at Blackheath, and she despatched a servant 
to meet her. ‘The surprise of the Prince Regent, on finding 
that his daughter had escaped, exceeded all bounds—his anger 
rose to the highest pitch, and the confusion at Warwick 
House was beyond description; for the flight of the young 
Princess in a fit of passion was the only fact of which anybody 
was certain, but whither she had gone, and what was the 
object of her flight, were merely matters of painful surprise. 
At length, the probability of her having repaired to Connaught 
House was suggested; and the old, infirm Archbishop of 
Canterbury was despatched to bring back the young fugitive. 

Sicard, however, an old servant of the Princess, bolted the 
hall-door against the prelate, who returned to Warwick House 

to relate the failure of his mission. ‘The Duke of York was 
next despatched to bring back the fair runaway vi et armis. 

A very spirited scene took place, in which the juvenile militant 

would have triumphed over the Field-Marshal of England, 

and have sent him back with the same kind of deathless laurels 

that he had reaped at Dunkirk, had not Mr. Brougham, who 

had been sent for by the Princess of Wales, informed the 

Princess Charlotte that, by the laws of the land, she wust 

obey her father’s commands. 

This affair of the Princess Charlotte excited considerable 
anxiety throughout the nation, It was reported that she was 
actually placed in a state of duresse; and so strong did this 
opinion take hold of the public mind, that the Duke of Sussex 
took up the matter, and wrote to Lord Liverpool as head of 
the government, requesting permission to visit the Princess at 
Carlton House, so as to be *‘ convinced that no severe confine- 
ment or harsh treatment had been used towards her.”’ 

No satisfactory notice of this letter being taken, on the 19th 
of July his Royal Highness put several questions to the minis- 
ters in the House of Lords, relative to the liberty of. the 
Prineess Charloit+, but no answer was returned, ‘The Duke 
then gave notice of a motion on the subject for the following 
day ; bat being informed that more lenient measures were about 
to be observed towards her, the Duke declined pressing his 
motion. 

Shortly after the singnlar, and, we may add, romantic 
escape of the Princess Charlotte from Warwick House, a report 
was in general circulation that the Princess of Wales had de- 
termined to leave this country, and to retire to the Continent, 
where her future abode was to be fixed. The truth of the 
report obtained coufirmation by a discussion which took place 
in the House of Commons on the 30.h of July, when it ap- 
peared that her Royal Highness had given notice to his 
Majesty's ministers that she intended to visit the Coutinent ; 
and Lord Castlereagh, by whom this informaiion was com- 
municated, added that he was persuaded the House, in voting 
the addition to the income of her Royal Highness, had no 
design of imprisoning her in this country, or of preventing her 
from residing wherever she pieferred. * 

Mr. ‘Tierney said he was sure, in the recent grant, the 
House had never contemplated the departure of her Royal 





| Highness from this couniry. . The step she was about to tuke 
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was against the direct advice of Mr. Whitbread, and of every 
one who had the interests of the Princess of Wales at heart. 
Mr. Canning, however, strongly approved of the measure ; and 
and on the 9th of August, 1814, she sailed from Lancing, 
near Worthing, and landed at Hamburg on the 16.h. 

The departure of the Princess of Wales from this country 
put an end, for a time, to all discussion of the royal differences. 
he junta of Carlton House gave the huzza of triumph ; mirth 
and jollity resounded in its halls; the Regent looked proudly 
around him amidst his blaze of beauty, and in the intoxication 
of love and wine flew his social hours away. 

The adjourned session of the British Parliament was opened 
ov the 19ih February, 1815, while the people were eagerly 
anticipating the promised blessings of a long-coutended-for, late 
gained, and dearly-purchased peace. On the 6ih of April a 
message from the Regent announced to the great council of 
the nation the startling intelligence of a terrible reaction within 
the dominions of the king of France. The unsnbdued spirit 
and the subtle genius of Napoleon Bonaparte had suggested 
to his daring rfind an oversight in the treaty of Paris, and a 
brilliant course of action founded on that discovery. The 
Sovereigns of Europe, yielding to what they considered a 
childish ambition in the abdicating monarch, permitted him 
to retain his imperial title, and to call by the name of sove- 
reignty his destined prison. Dep was the repentance which 
followed this act of sovereign folly. Guarded by a naval force 
of French and English cruisers, watched by the jealous eyes 
of every European cabinet, the commanding genius of this 
extraordinary man contrived and maintained a regular system 
of correspondence with the adjacent coasts of Frauce and Italy ; 
and availing himself of the advantage of his insular situation, 
watched his opportunity, till, having lulled to sleep the caution 
of the fleet of observation which always hovered near, he 
suddenly appeared in France. Free, an Emperor, at the head 
of his national troops, he came to make war against the re- 
stored dynasty. 

To enter into detail of the memorable battle of Waterloo 
would far exceed our limits. Wellington for a second time 
entered the French territory at the head of hisarmy. Efforts 
on the side of the French for the suspension of hostilities, 
aud afterwards for opposing the progress of the invaders, failed, 
The allies surrounded Paris; it was evacuated by the French 
army, by convention, on the Srd of July, and the conquered 
city was garrisoned by the troops of England and of Prussia. 
Russia and Austria hastened to the rendezvous. ‘The delibe- 
rative assemblies of the French nation continued to struggle 
for a show of independence, but were compelled to close their 
sittings on the 7th of July, and the following day Louis XVIII. 
entered his capital amid the hollow welcomes of an overawed 
and dissatisfied people. The result of the battle of Waterloo 
inspired the highest degree of enthusiastic triumph, and the 
gratitude of the nation to her army was shown not only in 
rejoicings and honour for the living, but in solemn and grateful 
memory of the dead. An immense sum was appropriated by 
Parliament to the relief of the sufferers in that dear-bought 
victory. 

Notwithstanding, however, that this country may be said to 
have reached the zenith of its military renown, and the con- 
sequent blessings of a permanent peace were promised to the 
people, yet the public mind was in a highly feverish state, 
which subsequently broke out into acts of riot and destruction. 
The ostensible cause of these disturbances was that never- 
failing souree of discord, the Corn Bill, by which the people 
were brought to a state of comparative famine; and un- 
fortunately at this period the public attention was again drawn 
to another never-failing source of disquiet to tne country, the 
debts of the Prince of Wales, his unboanded ex'ravagance, 
and particularly to the mal-appropriation of £100,000 which 
was voted by Parliament as an outfit for the Prince on his 
assuming the Regency. At a time when the people were 
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suffering the most accumulated distresses—when the cry re- 
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sounded through the metropolis, ‘* We will die for bread !” 
who could read the account of the scandalous extravagance 
carried on by the Prince of Wales, as declared in Parliament 
by Mr. ‘Tierney in referring to the Civil List, without an ex- 
cess of feeling bordering closely on a spirit of rebellion, and 
eradicating every principle of. loyalty from the breasts of the 
people? Mr, ‘Lierney, in proposing a committee of inquiry 
on the sulject, denied any wish to interfere with the in- 
terior economy of the royal household, or to examine the 
“cooks and turnspits; but he would ask was there equal pro- 
fusion displayed even in the expenditure of the continental 
Princes ? The House, he said, would not surely sanction 
that enormous aud merciless expenditure which the papers 
disclosed. While the people felt that they paid liberally for 
supporting the dignity of the crown, they did expect that it 
should show something like sympathy for them in their 
present burthened state. He concluded by moving that this 
committee be empowered to send for and examine Mr. Mash 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. | 

It may be easily foreseen that this motion would be met 
with the most direct opposition from the ministers, as a dis- 
closure at this time of the shameful extravagance of the 
Prince Regent might have been productive of the most serious 
consequences, 

A very long debate ensued on the motion of Mr. Tierney ; 
and some opinion may be formed of the temper of the House 
of Commons on the subject, when it is stated that it was only 
lost by a majority of 56 in a house composed of 294 members. 

The matter, however, did not rest here, for on the 31st of 
May Lord Althorp resumed the subject of the Prince Regent’s 
debts, and described at length the nature of the grant of 
£100,000 to his Royal Highness, and contended that it could 
be legally only applied to the outfit, whereas it had been 
applied to the payment of the Prince of Wales’ debts. He 
concluded by moving that a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the application of £100,000 granted by Parliament to the 
Prince Regent to defray the expenses of assuming the royal 
authority, and that the said committee have the power to send 
for and examine papers and persons. F 

Lord Castlereagh felt himself like a fish entangled in a net, 
when all its strnggling and wriggling only thrusts it further into 
the meshes. He floundered away in the mud, hoping thereby 
to raise such a density and obscurity about him, that no one 
could discern the real object by which the confusion was occa- 
sioned. ‘The noble fish was, however, rather roughly handled. 
Mr. Tierney seized him by the gills, with all his mud about 
him ; and had it not been for the gross and scandalous corrup- 
tion which then distinguished the ‘ collective wisdom” of the 
nation, the Prince Regent would have received a castigation 
which would have shown him that that which wodld be termed 
immoral and guilty in a private individual, partakes of the 
same odium when committed by a prince. | 

After an animated discussion, Lord Althorp’s motion was 
negatived by a majority of 120. 

On the 5th of June, Mr. Bennett asked Lord Castlereagh 
whether he had any objection to state the amount of the debts 
of the Prince Regent, Lord Castlereagh said that up to the 
20th of May, there remained £339,000 undischarged against 
his Royal Highness! ! 

The session of 1816 was opened by commission ; the Prince 
Regent declined opening it in person, for he knew well that 
the speech which he would have to deliver was a direct mockery 
upon the people, as being founded on falsehoods which the 
meanest of his subjects, to their great sorrow, could detect on 
the first sight of them. Ata time when distress was uuiversal, 
when the channels of commerce were choked up, the commis- 
sloners, in the name of the Prince Regent, were authorised te | 
tell the people that his Royal Highness was happy to inform 
‘he House of Commons that the manufactures, commerce, 
and revenue of the kingdom were in a flourishing condition, 
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Notwithstanding, however, the false statements contained in 
the speech of the Regent, so corrupt and venal was the Parlia- 
ment, that one of its first acts was an address to the Prince 
Regent, conveying the entire approbation of the legislature to 
the measures of the executive authority in the several treaties 
that had secured the peace. The principles of justice and 
moderation in which the councils of the Prince Regent had 
been comducted were greeted with a strong expression of 
satisfaction by both Houses! 

From these proceedings of a public nature, the attention of 
the people was withdrawn to the all-engrossing topic of the 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances which distinguished the royal family at this period, 
the hopes of the nation were centered in her Royal Highness. 
The prospects_of a legitimate succession to the crown rested 
on very slender grounds ; for, with the exception’of her Royal 
Highness, no other legitimate issue was known in the royal 
family. 

The rumours which had been for some time afloat respecting 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte were eventually fully 
confirmed by a message which was presented to the House of 
Lords on the 14th of March, relative to the intended marriage 
of the Princess Charlotte to Prince Leopold of Coburg Saalfeld ; 
and on the 15th the subject of their provision came on to be 
discussed in the House of Commons. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed an allowance of £60,000 to the Prince 
and his intended wife, the Princess Charlotte, of which sum 
£10,000 would form the privy purse of her Royal Highness. 

It was on the 21st of February, 1816, that Prince Leopold 
landed at Dover, and the following day proceeded to Brighton, 
where her Majesty, with the Princesses Elizabeth and Mary, 
were then on a visit to the Regent and his daughter. The 
reception of the Prince was most cordial on every side. On 
the 2nd of May, the day appointed for the celebration of the 
matriage, the ceremony was performed in the great crimson 
room at Carlton House by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the presence of her Majesty the Queen, the Prince 
Regent, and all the other members of the royal family, besides 
the great officers of state, the ambassadors and ministers 
from foreign states, and the officers of the household of her 
Majesty the Queen and of the Prince Regent? Immediately 
after the conclusion of the marriage, the Park and Tower guns 
were fired, and the evening concluded with other public demon- 
strations of joy throughout the metropolis. 

The marriage of the Princess Charlotte had scarcely taken 
place, when the public attention was again drawn to the ex- 
pensive habits of the Prince of Wales, through whose pro- 
fusion the Civil List was constantly in arrear. His rage for 
the interior decoration of his palaces appeared to bid defiance 
to every principle of economy or of prudence, and nothing 
could exceed tha indignation of the people}when the Civil List 
came before Parliament in May, 1816, and £50,000 were 
found to have been expended in furniture at Brighton, im- 
mediately after £534,000 had been voted for covering the 
excess of the Civil List, occasioned entirely by the reckless 
extravagance of the Prince Regent. Reiterated complaints, to 
which a deaf ear was turned, aggravated the distresses of the 
people; they increased the unpopularity of the Prince Regent, 
and broke out in a short time in open acts of violence against 
his person. 

The Prince had now to mourn a private loss. Sheridan, 
the friend of his youth, the companion of his pleasures, his 
confidential servant, and the abettor of all his juvenile pro- 
fligacies, died on the 7th of July, 1816. Inhis parliamentary 
life, Mr. Sheridan had had many difficulties to encounter. His 
father was an actor. He had himself largely contributed to the 
— = the public, and was the manager of a theatre. 
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‘The prejudices of mankind, however ridiculous, are too often 
victorious over the claims of genuine merit, and would have, 
perhaps, prevailed in intimidating any other person than the 
man against whom they were in this instance directed, Fully 
convinced of his decided superiority over birth and fortune, he 
proceeded, regardless of personal reflections ; and if his oppo- 
nents succeeded in irritating him by the asperity of their 
allusions, he met them with manly resolution, chastised them 
with the lash of legitimate satire, or held them up to universal 
ridicule in bursts of extemporaneous wit that have never been 
equalled in the British senate. He was rapidly approaching 
to perfection as a public speaker, and the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings supplied him with an opportunity of displaying 
powers which were then unrivailed, but which afterwards 
rather declined than sustained themselves with equal vigour. 
His speech delivered in the House of Commons in April, 1787, 
on the eighth article, as stated in the order laid down by Mr. 
Burke, relative to money corruptly and illegally taken, was 
allowed to equal the most argumentative and impassioned 
orations that had ever been addressed to the judgment and 
feelings of the British Parliament, 

It is certain that Sheridan’s last days were deeply embittered 
by the baseness of ‘ friends remembering not;” and, at this 
trying time, the Prince of Wales was much blamed for his 
want of liberality to Sheridan, and that too in his last moments. 
A friend of Sheridan’s, Mr. Vaughan, a few days before the 
statesman’s death, proffered the loan of £200, which Mrs, 
Sheridan declined. On this subject, Mr. Moore says, Mr. 
Vaughan always said that the donation thus meant to be 
doled out came from a royal hand ; but this is hardly credible. 
It would be safer, perhags, to let the suspicion rest upon that 
gentleman’s memory of having indulged his own benevolent 
disposition in this disguise, than to suppose it possible that 
so scanty and reluctant a benefaction was the sole mark of 
attention accorded by a ‘* gracious prince and master” to the 
last death-bed wants of one of the most accomplished and 
faithful servants that royalty ever yet raised or ruined by its 
smiles. 

The spirit of Sheridan was now rapidly exhausting. That 
master-mind was breaking which had adorned our senate and 
our stage. After a succession of shivering fits, he fell into a 
state of exhaustion, in which he continued with but few more 
degrees of suffering until his death, which took place on 
Sunday the 7th of July, 1816, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. 

Sheridan’s funeral was, however, attended by a phalanx of 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, honourables, and 
right honourables—princes of the blood royal and first officers 
of state. Upon this idle, not to say insulting parade, Mr. 
Moore indignantly observes: ‘‘ Where were they all, those 
royal and noble persons who now crowded to partake the gale 
of Sheridan’s glory—where were they all but a few weeks 
before, when their interposition might have saved his heart 
from breaking; or when the zeal, now wasted on the grave, 
might have soothed and comforted his death-bed ? This is a 
subject on which it is difficult to speak with patience. If the 
man were unworthy of the commonest offices of humanity 
while he lived, why all this parade of regret and homage over 
his tomb ?” " ; 

The Prince Regent began to show at this timo his predi- 
lection for seclusion—himself the centre, and the circle around 
him of the most restricted kind. His habits were those of 
self-enjoyment—the real otium cum dignitate of royalty with 
verylittle of publicity ; in fact, his unpopularity had at this time 
risen to that height, that on his return from opening the Parlia- 
ment in 1817, he was fired at from amongst the crowd by 
some person with an air-gun, the bullet of which broke the 
| windows of the carriage. 

This attempt upon his life was immediately »-=czunicated 
to both Houses of Parliament, 24 measures founded on the 





communication were imme4iately adopted. The act for the 
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urity of his Majesty’s person, which was passed in 1795, 
—_ salended to the wen of the Prince Regent ; while the 
various laws in regard to tumultuous meetings, debating 
pocieties, and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, were 
eonsolidated into a new form, to strengthen the hands of the 
ministers. The House of Lords voted a reward of £1,000 
for the discovery of the person who had fired the bullet, or 
who had thrown a stone into the carriage, but the discovery 
was never made; and some unpleasant rumours were eircu- 
lated that the whole was a vamped-up business to give a 
sanction to those very strong measures which ministers then 
had in contemplation. 

The speech of the Prince Regent, on opening the session 
of Parliament of 1817, was looked for with extraordinary 
anxiety, as it was expected that some measures would be an- 
nounced tending to relieve the distresses of the people and 
restore the country to its pristine prosperity. In this ex- 
pectation, however, the people were lamentably disappointed ; 
he alluded to the prevailing discontents, and attributed them 
to a cause directly opposite to the true one—or, in other words, 
they were the result of circumstances which could neither be 
foreseen nor prevented. | 

The people regarded the speech of the Regent as an aggrava- 
tion of their distresses. Societies were formed in the metropolis, 
with union branches all over the country, for the purpose of 
exciting clamour and sedition. In some instances, it must be 
admitted that errors were attributed to government which 
were the inevitable consequence of a change of circumstances, 
and for which, as the Regent expressed himself in his speech, 
no immediate remedy could be found. Ministers, however, 
went too far in their accusations. The treasoi, according to 
their statement, was deeply laid, and the plan of operations 
alarmingly extensive. Placards were exhibited with the most 
inflammatory inscriptions, in which the words ‘“‘No Regent 
were emphatically joined with the most terrific threats. 
Carlton House was almost in a state of siege; and the Prince 
Regent decamped privately to Brighton, to await the passing 
of the storm. In the mean time, however, the rebellious 
‘spirit of the people seemed to augment; and it was reported 
that several hundred thousands of names were enrolled in the 
lists of the disaffected, and everything announced a repetition 
of the horrors of the French revolution. Lord Castlereagh 
made this popular ebullition the pretence for passing six bills, 
commonly called the gagging bills, which rendered the ministry 
as unpopular as the Regent himself. 

Notwithstanding the alarming state of the country, the 
Prince Regent relinquished none of his expensive habits; on 
the contrary, every day was the parent of some extravagant 
whim which his highly-vaunted classical taste had devised, 
or which came recommended to him under the sanction of 
some female favourite. His rage for alterations was boundless; 
and the only thing which he would not alter, or which he con- 
sidered did not require altering, was himself. He altered 
Carlton House—he altered the Pavilion at Brighton—he altered 
his Cottage at Windsor—and, out of sheer vanity, he altered 
his birth-day. A hint, a single word, would sometimes lead 
to the dismantling of a room, and to the removal of objects 
which, but a few months before, had been put up at an 
enormous expense. 

The situation of Princess Charlotte now excited an unusual 
degree of interest in the country. Her accouchement was 
looked forward to with hope and confidence, but not with 
dread, for the health of the Princess Charlotte had been uni- 
formly good. Early on the morning of the 5th of November 
symptoms of the approaching delivery of the Princess exhibited 
themselves; and a consultation was held between the three 
professional gentlemen in attendance, Sir Richard Croft, and 
Drs. Baillie and Sims, when, from the report of the former, 
it was decided that the labour was evidently advancing, though 
slowly ; but that, from the situation of the Princess, it would 

be nea to leave everything to nature, and not to employ 
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any artificial means- But at a quarter past nine the hope 
thus encouraged was destroyed by the following announce- 
ment: ‘‘ At nine o’clock this evening, November 5th, her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte was safely delivered of 
a still-born child, and her Royal Highness is going on 
favourably.” 

The first alarming symptoms occurred about twelve o’clock, 
when her Royal Highness felt a difficulty in swallowing some 
gruel, at the same time complaining of being chilly, and of a 
pain in the chest. Her quiet left her, she became restless and 
uneasy, and the medical attendants felt alarmed. Drs. Baillie 
and Sims immediately joined Sir Richard Croft, gnd every 
remedy which their united skill could devise was sedulously 
applied. From that time the fatal issue advanced rapidly; a 
slight difficulty in swallowing, which soon subsided, in addi- 
tion to the sickness, was all that had previously occurred ; but 
from this time, pain in the chest, great difficulty in respira- 
tion, and extreme restlessness increased, until the fears of the 
physicians could be no longer dissembled. Expresses were 
immediately sent off to the cabinet ministers conveying their 
doubts with respect to the event. 

In her last agonies—in that awful moment when the scenes 
of this earth and all their grandeur were to close upon her for 
ever—scenes in which she had experienced the height of 
terrestrial bliss—the Princess grasped the hand of him who 
had ever been the object of that bliss. It was not the warm 
grasp of life—it was the convulsive one of death. Her head 
fell on her bosom, and, breathing a gentle sigh, she expired. 

The lamentable news was despatched to the Princess of 
Wales, who was then in Italy. The sudden shock, with a 
retrospect of the cruel manner in which she had been separated 
from her only daughter, occasioned much bitter suffering. As 
a tribute of affection, she raised a cenotaph to her memory in 
the garden of Pesaro. Her melancholy increased even amidst 
the splendid charms of Italian scenery ; clear skies and golden 
sunsets, and the picturesque haunts of wood and grove, and 
rocky shore, could afford no resting-place for her sorrow ; and 
from this period absence strengthened affection, and her desire 
to visit England and to wail over the grave of her child be- 
came redoubled. 

The 19th of November was the day fixed upon for the 
funeral of the Princess Charlotte, and truly it may be said to 
have been a day of prayer and lamentation, not only through- 
out the vast metropolis, but throughout the whole realm. 
Never in ancient ages, when the virgins of Israel wept in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and the beauty of Jerusalem was in the dust, 
have the fasts and the humiliations of the chosen people been ~ 
observed with more heartfelt sorrow and unaffected devotion. 
Though the great metropolis did not rend her clothes, nor 
send the roar of her lamentations through all her gates, she 
was desolate in spirit, and breathed forth her afflictions in 
silence and in tears. : | 

That the Queen and the Princess Charlotte were not on a 
friendly footing with each other-was too notorious to be con- 
cealed, nor was it attempted to be concealed. The Princess 
Charlotte regarded the Queen as one of the most inveterate 
enemies of her mother; and her Royal Highness was aware 
of some acts which her Majesty had committed for the purpose 
of arriving at some information, which were by no means 
creditable to her; but that her Majesty could for a-moment 
sanction or connive at any diabolical plan for the removal of 
the Princess Charlotte from this world, must be received with 
the utmost indignation and horror. Nevertheless, there were 
some circumstances attending the management of the Princess 
Charlotte, as well as in the choice of her immediate attendants, 
which -met with the reprobation of the publie; and we can 
with truth affirm that, in our repeated visits to Esher, for.the 
purpose of obtaining information, there was scarcely an inha- 
bitant of the town who did not shake the head with all the 
expression of suspicion whenever her death was mentioned. 

Agitated as the public mind was, in regard to the fate of 
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the Princess Charlotte, it required no stimulus to increase the 
excitation, much less one of that astounding nature which, 
like some destructive wild-fire, circulated through every part 
of Britain and the Continent when the suicide of Sir Richard 
Croft was made public: The dreadful act was immediately 
construed as arising from the compunctions of a guilty con- 
science ; the public beheld in it a confirmation of their sus- 
picions, and loud and vehement was the expression of their 
indignation. 

The side-winds of scandal now brought many malignant 
stories to the ear of the Prince Regent, respecting the habits 
of the Princess of Wales on the Continent. Reports occasionally 
found their way into the public prints unfavourable to the 
conduct, it not to the reputation of the Princess; and before 
the close of the year 1817, the Milan commission was formally 
appointed, to examine into the reports which had been 
furnished by a Baron d’Ompteda, charged with the mean and 
dishonourable office of being a spy upon the Princess. The 
remains of the Princess Charlotte had been scarcely depo- 
sited in the silent tomb, before the secret operations which had 
been fora long time proceeding against her Royal Highness, 
to the indelible disgrace of the Regent of England, who was 
the author of them, began to be displayed. The individuals 
who were selected as proper persons to conduct the inquiry, 
were Mr. Leach, afterwards Master of the Rolls; Mr. Cooke, 
also a barrister ; Mr. Powell, a gentleman of private fortune ; 
a Colonel Brown, the impropriety of whose conduct met with 
general disapprobation ; and Lord Stewart, who had repeatedly 
vilified the character of the Princess, and had even personally 
insulted her. These persons repaired to Milan ; a person of 
the name of Vimercati being selected as the Italian agent; 
Colonel Brown was stationed to assist him. Salaries were of 
course attached to their respective offices, and each individual 
had his post assigned to him. To Vimercati was, indeed, 
assigned a great part of the management of this affair, and 
the nature of his conduct and proceedings is such that it 
could not be perused without feelings of surprise,and horror. 

The various parts which were taken by the principals in the 
commission were never distinctly investigated, but the acts of 
all the inferior agents were subsequently developed in the 
House of Lords, forming altogether a mass of perjury and 
villany unheard of before in any court of British judicature. 

The whole of the year 1818 was distinguished by the exer- 
tions of the Milan commission. The Prifcess was surrounded 
by enemies secret or avowed, and it was only at the desire of 
Mr. Brougham, and some other friends, that she was induced 
to remain on the Continent. It was to her a year of anxiety 
and trouble, but she lived in retirement, and endeavoured to 
fortify her mind against the troubles which she apprehended 
she would have to surmount on the death of George III. 

The most memorable event which took place in the year 
_ 1818 was the death of Queen Charlotte, which took place at 

twenty minutes past one o'clock, 17th November, having sur- 
vived her royal grand-daughter only a few days above a year. 

One of the first acts of the government after the demise of 
the Queen was to appoint a custos of the King’s person ; and 
this appointment gave rise to a most scandalous job, which 
tended by no means to increase the popularity of the Prince 
Regent. It was universally allowed that the Duke of York 
was the.most proper person to fill the office of guardian of the 
royal person, and his Royal Highness had no objection to take 
upon himself. the duties of the office. The minister at the 
time, therefore, came down to Parliament, and, having eulo- 
gised the truly filial character of the Duke of York, his disin- 
terestedness, and his unexceptionable ability for the perfor- 
mance of the duty of guardian of his father’s person, moved 
that the sum of £10,000 per annum should be granted to the 
Duke of York to defray the extraordinary expenses which 
must be necessarily incurred in assuming and exercising the 
duties of his highly-responsible office. Perhaps no motion 
which had any reference to the pecuniary affairs of any branch 





of the royal family ever met with such an indignant opposition. 
It was justly considered as a vile and scandalous job; and it 
was deeply deplored that the malady of the sovereign should be 
made the stalking-horse for giving the Duke of York, his 
dutiful and affectionate son, an addition of £10,000 a-year to 
his income, under the plea of remuneration for travelling ex- 
penses, loss of time, &c., occasioned by the performance of an 
act, which any other son but a royal one would have consi- 
dered it a part of his duty to have performed without any re- 
muneration whatever. 

Impelled by want, goaded by hunger, anncyed by an ap- 
parent want of feeling in their rulers, and instigated by the 
artifices of those to whom all rule was hateful, the people, in 
the year 1819, broke out into something strongly resembling 
rebellion. ‘The House of Commons was pointed out as the 
seat of disease in the political body ; and a thorough purifica- 
tion or entire excision of this member was decided on. The 
constitutional means of petition to the legislature was not 
neglected, the demand for reform was echoed in addresses to 
the executive, and strong language of remonstrance with the 
Regent was more than once adopted. Property and influence 
rallied round the throne, the agitators were denounced ag 
traitors, their misguided followers were advised and threatened, 
but the imposthume had gained its height, and the corrupted 
matter broke forth at length, spreading contagion. 

This alarming state of things brought on at last the Man- 
chester riots, which bore, in all their features, the character of 
a civil war; it was the strong arm of military power against 
the voice of a distressed and suffering people. Blood was shed— 
Englishman against Englishman ; the yeomanry of the country 
fleshed their maiden swords in the bodies of their com- 
patriots; the leader of the assembly, Mr. Hunt, was taken 
into custody, and the yeomanry drove the last individual 
from the ground at the point of the sabre. The massacre at 
Petersfield, as it was: popularly called, gave a new character 
to the meetings of the people, and threw a vast weight of 
public opinion into the scale of the reformers. 

The Prince Regent had lost his mother and his child, and 
he was now doomed to sustain the loss of a brother. The 
Duke of Kent, the fourth son of the King, died on the 28rd 
of January, 1820, in the fifty-third year of his age, of an in- 
flammation of the lungs, from neglected cold, communicated 
by wet feet. He left behind a widow, the sister of Prince 
Leopold, and a daughter, our present Queen, then only eight 
months old, heiress-presumptive to the crown. 

We return once more to the royal palaces, and there we 
find the patriarch of the family on his death-bed. George III. 
expired on the 29th of January, 1820. The strong con- 
stitution of his Majesty had supported him to within a few 
weeks of his decease, in spite of the dreadful malady under 
which he laboured. Early in the monthof January symptoms 
of decay began to manifest themselves, which were considerably 
accelerated by diarrhea. There was loss of flesh and decay 
of strength ; no food could invigorate the exhausted frame, the 
venerable couch was not blessed with refreshing sleep, and a 
sense of intolerable cold defied all the means of warmth that 
skill could contrive or wealth could purchase. His Majesty 
retained his characteristic activity till within two days of his 
change. His sufferings were not protracted, and the approach 
of death was not embittered by pain. No lucid interval had 
cheered or distracted the last moments of his life; his long 
reign on earth was ended—his character became the property 
of posterity. i 

The royal body was committed to the family vault in St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor, on the 16th of February, amidst 
a concourse of the great and noble of the land ; but illness and 
the advice of his physicians prevented his successor from pay- 
ing the last tribute to his father. The Duke of York was chief 
mourner. The usual ceremony of proclamation and salutation 
announced the accession of George IV., and another important 
era commences. 
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PART. VI. 


Lrrrtz more than a month elapsed, before the King in 
Parliament met the newly-chosen representatives of his people. 
He delivered a long speech on the occasion, full of promises 
and flatteries, and a great deal of empty sound, signifying 
nothing. On this occasion a new throne was erected in the 
House of Lords, according to the old political principle—a 
new king a new throne; and other improvements were made 
in that edifice, His Majesty was dressed in purple, em- 
broidered with gold; and looked in good spirits, but not in 
good health. His first levee was held on the 10th of May, 
and was attended by one thousand eight hundred persons. 
On the 6th of June following, an act was passed for the support 
of his Majesty's dignity ; and in a short time afterwards the 
Gazette announced a commission for hearing and determining 
claims for suit and service at the approaching coronation. 
The announcement of this event gave an immediate and im- 
portant stimulus to trade. Great preparations were made in 
Westminster Abbey, from which strangers began to be ex- 
cluded even during divine service. On the 12th of July, the 
coronation was postponed by proclamation, no ostensible cause 
being given, but the existing one soon displayed itself in the 
person of the Queen of England. No definitive day was fixed 
for the ceremony ; and it was a question whether, under the 
then existing circumstances, it would take place at all. 

The actors in the forthcoming tragedy of the Milan Com- 
mission were now nearly perfect in their parts, and they 
hastened back to England to rehearse them before the King in 
person. Orders were immediately issued to prepare the 
necessary machinery, as no doubt was now entertained that 
materials sufficient had been collected to bring about the 
much-desired catastrophe. 

In the House of Commons the situation of the Princess of 
Wales was referred to by several members, and a very warm 
discussion took place, especially on the 26th and 27th of 
February, when the usual sum was voted to his Majesty for 
the payment of annuities, salaries, and pensions. The in- 
terference of the House of Commons on this subject was both 
proper and necessary, since the annual sum of £35,000, which 
was voted to her as Princess of Wales, and which she had 
subsequently received, could not with propriety be paid to her 
when she no longer continued to enjoy that title. She was 
therefore legally without any income, except such as the King 
and his ministers might think proper to allow out of the Civil 
List until the decision of Parliament. Such observations and 
discussions, however, only terminated in a promise made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the sum granted to the 
Queen as Princess of Wales would be continued to be paid to 
her until Parliament had made some other provision. 

These discussions, naturally tended to bring the case of her 
Majesty into public notice; it induced her friends to complain, 
and her enemies to renew their observations on the past im- 
propriety of her conduct, and the necessity for examination 
before she should be recognised as the Queen of England. 
From this time she became the subject of general conversation ; 
and during the succeeding period of twelve months, her situa- 
tion, and the circumstances connected with her case, engrossed 
almost all the attention and energies of the population of the 
country. Trade and manufactures were comparatively un- 
attehded to; the nation became divided into two distinct 
parties, ‘‘the King’s party’’ and the ‘‘ Queen’s party ;” im- 
mense sums of money were expended by each in testifying 
their respect for her character, or, on the other hand, their 
approval of the measures of Government; the poorer and 
middling classes of society were universally attached to her 
cause, whilst the nobility and gentry were equally divided. 

The Princess of Wales had now assumed the title of the 
Queen of England on the Continent; but so far from that 
circumstance having the effect of procuring for her that respect 


which penee to her exalted station, it only exposed her to 
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the most mortifying trials and the most degrading insults, 
She shared in none of the compliments which were paid to the 
English nation by the kings of Europe. At home she had 
been neglected, and the same spirit pursued her abroad. If 
she chose to travel incognita, that very circumstance attracted 
inquiry and observation ; if she announced herself as the consort 
of the King of England, the ambassadors at the foreign Courts 
were charged not to pay her any honours. The courts of 
Europe were left to pay or to refuse a dubious compliment to 
her husband, in the attention they might be induced to offer 
or neglect towards his unrecognised wife. In the whole of 
these transactions there was a studied indifference, but no real 
dignity ; there was all the meanness of a darkling spirit of re- 
venge, which followed its victim with a ruthless energy, and 
the appetite for which could only be satisfied with death itself. 

The fixed determination of the Queen was now to return to 
England, and no event in the annals of English history ever 
excited a more intense feeling than her expected arrival. In 
proportion as the people espoused the cause of their injured 
Queen, the King sank in their estimation. Although-enshrined 
within the splendour of his palaces, he heard the loud railings 
of his infuriated subjects; and with his head on the bosom of 
his Circe, he heard the deep mutterings of the storm which 
was soon to break over him and his aroused country. 

The intentions of her Majesty to return to this country 
being communicated to Lord Liverpool, the ministry became 
desirous, if possible, to prevent her arrival by offers which, 
by their splendour, might attract her attention and obtain her 
approbation. It was determined, if possible, to prevent her 
arrival; and Lord Hutchinson, the friend of the King, but in 
other respects a man of great integrity and honour, was 
selected on the part of Government to conduct the negotiations. 
Lord Hutchinson was accompanied by Mr. Brougham on his 
journey, and they met the Queen at St. Omers. 

The communication of Lord Hutchinson determined her 
Majesty to proceed immediately to England. She applied to 
the Admiralty for a royal yacht—it was refused; she enter- 
tained a notion that the French government might be in- 
fluenced to delay her journey, and, with the precipitation of 
an offended woman, she travelled post to Calais, determining 
to embark in the common packet. Her own agent and the 
King’s were struck with wonder at the speed of her flight, 
which could not even brook the delay of disembarkation in the’ 
usual course, but, throwing herself into an open boat in a 
swelling sea, her Majesty reached Dover at one o’clock, on the 
5th of June, and was received with a royal salute, no orders 
having been given to the contrary; while at Calais, express 
commands were given to prevent any acknowledgment of her 
quality and station. A universal shout of congratulation 
welcomed her arrival ; for a few moments her countenance and 
manner bespoke considerable agitation, but she soon recovered 
herself, and with a firm step and composed manner walked 
slowly along the crowded ranks of the inhabitants. Her sub- 
sequent route to London was a continued triumph, and her 
arrival there its climax. 

On the arrival of the Queen in England, the first important 
step was taken. She demanded the full enjoyment of her 
rights, and the unqualified avowal of her innocence. The 
King and ministers believed her guilty, or were determined to 
consider her as such; and, consequently, they considered 
themselves bound to refuse her demands. She had returned 
to England in despite of remonstrances, bribes, and entreaties ; 
she had offended them by the dauntless air with which she so 
suddenly appeared before them; she had dared to challenge 
investigation—to dispute their right to persecute her; and, 
therefore, only one course remained to them. The papers 
which contained the criminating evidence were sent down to 
either house of Parliament, with a royal message announcing 
the Queen’s arrival, and recommending to the serious notice 
of the assembly the charges now produced against her, 
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( Continued.) 

The criminating evidence was referred to a select committee ; 
the Queen protested against such a course, demanding an open 
investigation, and nota secret tribunal. It may not be unworthy 
of remark, as a singular coincidence, that the Queen’s message 
and the appointment of the committee were discussed en the 
very day of the year and month with that on which she had 
been publicly accused fourteen years before. The matter was 
already made a party question, and very intemperato speeches 
were delivered in the angry discussions which ensued. The 
alleced adulterous intercourse, being committed with a foreigner, 
did not amount to treason—it was not an indictable offence, 
but a mere civil injury. The committee was appointed in the 
Upper House, and the Commons adjourned to allow time for 
the mutual friends of both parties to bring about an amicable 
arrangement. This adjournment was, however, prolonged or 
ropeated from day today, by which nothing but delay was 
gained. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh were 
the noblemen selected by the King, and Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Denman were the gentlemen appointed by her Majesty to 
manage the negotiation. This conference was founded on the 
basis that nothing should be admitted on the one side, nor 
retracted on the other.. 

According to the anticipations of the Queen, these confer- 
ences turned out to be wholly unavailmg; and the only step 
which appeared proper to be taken, and likely to be attended 
with success, was by the legitimate and dignified interference 
of the council of the nation. 

All accommodation being rejected, the secret committee 
reported on the 4th of July ; and a bill of pains and penalties 
founded on the report was on the following day presented to 
the House by the Earl of Liverpool. The Queen protested 
against these proceedings at every step; her counsel were 
allowed to be heard at the bar, and the second reading was 
fixed for the. 17th of August. The Queen, in the interim, 
petitioned for a list of witnesses and of places where the charges 
of criminal conduct were to be laid, both of which requests 
were, however, denied. Before, however, the second reading 
took place, the Queen’s counsel were heard against the 
principle of the bill. Their, objections were founded on the 
tendency of the inquiry to corrupt the public morals, on her 
Majesty’s right of recrimination, on the unusual course pur- 
sued ; and they inferred that the whole originated in the King’s 
desire to be in a state to contract another marriage. Oa the 
12ih her Majesty appeared in the House, and the Lords rose 
to receive’ her. 

It now became necessary immediately to send out a com- 
missioner to Italy, for the purpose of collecting evidence on 
behalf of the Queen, and a Mr. Henry was selected for that 
important and arduous task. Every obstacle was thrown in 
the way of his effecting the purport of his mission, and the 
Queen was thereby deprived of many witnesses who would 
have been able wholly to refute the depositions of the parties 
procured by the exertions of the Milan Commissioners. 

At this period of the history of these proceedings, it may not 
be improper to notice that the almost innumerable addresses 
presented to her Majesty, the processions which took place on 
their presentation, and the mobs which they collected, tended 
very materially to express the feelings of the nation as to the 
bill of pains and penalties, and confessedly to induce its with- 
drawal by the very minister who introduced it. Connected 
with such addresses were public meetings of parishes, hun- 
dreds, and counties; and scarcely a public company or cor- 
poration existed which did not also join in such measures. 
~ The- higher classes of society, indeed, did not generally con- 
nect themselves with these proceedings; but mauy exceptions 
unquestionably occurred even to that rule. On the 19th of 
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August, ‘he Attorney-General commenced his statement of the 
charges brought against her Majesty, which he concluded on 
the 22nd, and then proceeded to call the witnesses for the pro- 
Secution. 

No event of importance occurred in the House of Lords 
until the 26th of August, when a long discussion took place 
respecting the right of the Queen’s counsel to two cross-ox 
aminatious, and the nature and extent thereof. This debate 
was adjourned to the following Monday and Tuesday ; but it 
was finally determined in behalf of the counsel for her Majesty 
by a majority of 15. It was rema:kable that on this question 
ministers differed; tho Earl of Liverpool and the Earl of 
Harrowby supporting the motion, and the Lord Chaucellor 
Opposing it. 


Lhe examination of witnesses for the prosecution having © 


closed, tlie Sokicitor-General proceeded to sum up the evidence, 
after which the House adjourned from the 9ih of September 
to the 8rd of October. 

Accordingly on that day the House re-assembled ; counsel 
were ordered to be called iv, and Mr. Brougham commenced 
his address, which occupied him two days to deliver. Those 
only who listened to this oration can form an adequate idea 
of iis splendour and dignity. Though solely reported in news- 
papers, its beauties were as evideut as its effect was surprising. 
Lo transcribe a part of this address may be regarded as a 
species of literary sacrilege ; yet so just and appropriate is the 
following summary of the trials to which her Majesty had been 
successively exposed, that it is copied into these pages for the 
purpose of presenting a condensed view of her sufferings, not- 
withstanding the injustice which is thereby done to Mr. 
Brougham’s oratory, by presenting one of his figures detached 
from its appropriate group. 

** It was always,” said Mr. Brougham, ‘ the Queen’s sad 
fate to lose her best stay, her strongest and surest protector, 
when danger threatened her; and, by a coincidence most 
miraculous in her eventful history, not one of her intrepid 
defenders was ever withdrawn from her without that loss being 
the immediate signal for the renewal of momentous attacks 
upon her honour and her life. Mr. Pitt, who had been her 
constant friend and protector, died in 1806. A few weeks 
after that event took place, the first attack was levelled at her. 
Mr. Pitt left ber as a legacy to Mr. Perceval, who became her 
best, her most undaunted, her firmest protector. But no 
sooner had the hand of an assassin laid prostrate that minister, 
than her Royal Highness felt the force of the blow by the 
commencement of a renewed attack, though she had but just 
been borne through the last by Mr. Perceval’s skilful and 
powerful defence of her character. Mr. Whitbread then 
undertook her protection ; but soon that melanclioly catastrophe 
happened which all good men of every political party in the 
state, he believed, sincerely and universally lamented. Then 
came, with Mr. Whitbread’s dreadful loss, the murmuring of 
that storm which was so soon to burst, with all its tempestuous 
fury, upon her hapless and devoted head. Her child still 
lived, and was her friend ; her enemies were afraid to strike, 
for they, in the wisdom of the world, worshipped the rising 
sun. But when she lost that amiable and beloved daughter, 
she had no protector; her enemies had nothing to dread ; 
innocent or guilty, there was no hope ; and she yielded to the 
entreaty of those who advised her residence out of this country. 
Who, indeed, could love persecution so steadfastly as to stay 
and brave its renewal and continuance, and harass the feelings 
of the only one she loved so dearly by combating such repeated 
attacks, which were still reiterated afier the record of the 
fullest acquittal? It was, however, reserved for the Milan 
Commission to concentrate and condense all the threatening 
clouds which were prepared to burst upon her ill-fated head ; 
and, as if it were utterly impossible that the Queen could lose 
a single protector witliout the loss being instantaneously 
followed by the commencement of some important step against 
her, the same day which saw the remains of her venerable sove- 
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entombed—of that beloved sovereign who was from the 
outset her constant father and friend—that same sun which 
shone upon the monarch’s tomb ushered into the palace of his 
illustrious son and successor one of the perjured witnesses 
who wero brought over to depose against her Majesty’s life.” 

Nor should the following bold, yet correct, and indeed in- 
imitable peroration to this incomparable speech be omitted : 

«‘ Such, my Lords,” said Mr. Brougham, “is the case now 
before you ; and such is the evidence by which it is attempted 
to be upheld. It is evidence inadequate to prove any proposi- 
tion ; impotent to deprive the subject of any civil right ; 
ridiculous to establish the least offence ; scandalous to support 
a charge of the highest nature ; monstrous to ruin the honour 
of the Queen of England. What shall I say of it, then, as 
evidence to support a judicial act of legislature—an ex post 

facio law? My Lords, I call upon you to pause. You stand 
on the brink of a precipice. If your judgment shall go out 
against the Queen, it will be the only act that ever went out 
without effecting its purpose; it will return to you upon your 
own heads. Save the country—save yourselves. Rescue the 
country—save the people of whom you are the ornaments, but 
severed from whom you can no more live than the blossom 
that is severed from the root and tree on which it grows. 
Save the country, therefore, that you may continue to adorn 
it ; save the crown, which is threatened with irreparable injury ; 
save the aristocracy, which is surrounded with danger; save 
the altar, which is no longer safe when its kindred throne is 
shaken. You see that when the church and the throne would 
allow of no church solemnity in behalf: of the Queen, the 
heartfelt prayers of the people rose to Heaven for her pro- 
tection. I pray Heaven for her; and here I pour forth my 
fervent supplications at the Throne of Mercy, that mercies 
may descend on the people of this country, richer than their 
rulers have deserved, and that your hearts may be turned to 
justice.” 

On the 24th of October terminated the examination of the 
witnesses for the Queen; and Mr. Denman, in a speech of 
transcendent eloquence and great ability, recapitulated the 
insufficiency of the evidence for the prosecution, and retraced 
the nature of the counteracting testimony given for the Queen. 

On the 27th, the Attorney-General for the King commenced 
his reply; and, on the following day, the Solicitor-General 
addressed their Lordships in an appropriate speech, which he 
terminated on Monday, the 30th of October. The Lord 
Chancellor then proceeded to remark on the evidence, and the 
speeches of the peers extended to the 6th of November, when 
the House divided on the second reading of the bill, which was 
carried by a majority of 28. . 

On the following day her Majesty was advised by her counsel 
to attend at the House of Lords, and sign her protest against 
the bill, which having signed, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Regina still, 
in spite of them !” 

The House then went into a committee on the preamble 
of the bill, and afterwards proceeded to consider its enact- 
ments ; when the Archbishop of York spoke against the divorce 
clause, and was followed on the same side by the Bishops of 
Chester and Worcester. A long debate ensued, and the 
House was adjourned to the 8th of November, when it 
divided, and the divorce clause was carried by a majority of 
sixty-seven. 

Never was there a finer parliamentary ruse de guerre practised 
than on this occasion. His Majesty’s ministers voted against 
the clause, but many of their friends, who possessed more 
zeal than judgment, were determined at all events to vote 
against the Caeen ; and these were joined by those peers who 
were wholly opposed to the bill, and who now saw a fair 
opportunity, by introducing into the bill an obnoxious clause, 
of effecting its complete rejection. This proceeding was highly 
prudent, and was attended with the most complete success. 
The vote, in fact, decided the fate of the bill, for ministers 
were ne and their friends were divided with them. 











On the 10th of November the House assembled at ten. 
o’clock, when the Lord Chancellor put the question for the. 
bill to be read a third time ; and after a long and interesting 
discussion in this last stage of the proceeding, it was deter- 
mined that the bill should be read, by a majority of ninz 
votes ; but the bill was not yet passed, and a majority of only 
NINE in favour of such a measure was, in fact, a minority. 

After the division on the third reading, Lord Dacre rose to. 
present a petition from her Majesty, praying to be heard by 
counsel against the passing-of the bill, when the Earl of 
Liverpool rose immediately, and. said that he apprehended 
such a course would be rendered unnecessary by what he was. 
about to state. ‘He could not -be ignorant of the state of 
public feeling with regard to this measure, and it appeared to. 
be the opinion of the House that the bill should be read a. 
third time only by a majority of nine votes. Had the third 
reading been carried by as considerable a number of peers as. 
the second, he and his noble colleagues would have felt it their 
duty to persevere with the bill, and. to send it down to the 
other branch of the legislature. In the present state of the 
country, however, and with the division of sentiment so nearly 
balanced, just evinced by their Lordships, they had come to. 
the determination not to proceed further with it. It was his 
intention accordingly to move that the question, that the bill 
do pass, be put on this day six months.”’ 

This announcement was received with cheers; her Majesty 

heard the communication without emotion, but the nation 
evinced satisfaction-as sincere as it was universal. Parlia- 
ment was immediately prorogued, but the excitement which 
prevailed in the public mind had no precedent in English 
history. The people caught hold of every circumstance which 
could afford them an opportunity of loudly expressing their 
disapprobation of the measures adopted against the Queen ; 
and although the King very wisely and politically kept him- 
self completely private, as if he had no interest in the result, 
nor had been in the least instrumental to the getting up of 
the comico-ludicro-tragico drama, yet by his own party he 
was most exuberantly praised for this royal proof of his delicacy, 
liberality, and impartiality; but by the other party his con- 
duct was regarded as characteristic of cowardice and injustice 
in not daring to step forth, and show himself as the actual 
prosecutor of his wife, when it was well known that the whole 
of the proceedings issued from Carlton House, and that 
ministers themselves entered upon the business with repugnance 
and hesitation. 
& The effect of the withdrawal of the bill acted with an elec- 
trical force upon the country ; even the funds felt its influence, 
and address upon address flowed in upon her Majesty, con- 
gratulatory of the victory which she had obtained. Prince 
Leopold and the Duke of Sussex visited her Majesty, to which 
circumstance is to be attributed the prejudice which the King 
ever after entertained against those illustrious personages, and 
which was never wholly removed, even on the brink of the 
grave. . 

Severe, however, as the Queen’s trials had been, they had 
not yet reached their height, for she was now to undergo one 
more poignant and humiliating than any she had yet endured. 
We have already stated that the coronation ceremony had 
been postponed on account of the Queen’s arrival and her 
subsequent trial, but now something was n to. with- 
draw the attention of the people from that subject, and as the 
materials for some dangerous conspiracy against the state wero 
not to be met with, it was determined that the coronation 
should be got up, according to the theatrical phrase; and 
perhaps a more expensive tub was never given the people to 
play with, or which harmonized go little with the peculiar 
aspect of the times. | 

At such ceremonies it had been almost invariably the 
custom that Queen-consorts should be crowned, and the pro- 
priety of maintaining the custom cannot be disputed. Her- 
Majesty felt on this occasion that if she were only nominally. 
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Queen-consort, then all those rights which according to con- 
suetudo regni had been enjoyed by them, were at once declared 
to be nullities. She therefore personally addressed a letter 
to the King, accompanied by a request that it might not be 
opened by ministers, but forwarded directly to his Majesty. 
In that letter she requested she might be crowned, and briefly 
stated the reasons why she expecte | that her requisition wonld 
not be refused. The King, however, had long directed that 
no letter from the Queen should be communicated to him 
until its contents were first perused by his ministers, and the 
Queen’s letter was therefore opened by them. He was, how- 
ever, ajprised of the nature of the application, and, after de- 
liberating with the law officers, he directed Lord Liverpool 
to transmit the information to the Queen, ‘that it is his 
Majesty’s prerogative to regulate the ceremonial of his corona- 
tion in such a manner as he may think fit; that the Queen 
can form no part of that ceremonial, except in consequence of 
a distinct authority from the King; and that it is not his 
Majesty’s intention, under existing circumstances, to give any 
such authority.” 

To this resolution he remained firm in spite of all represen- 
tations, and the refusal led to a most melancholy result, which 
gave a wholly new feature to the political relations of the 
country. 

On the 19th July, 1821, the seuseless ceremony of corona- 
tion, with all its gilded and gaudy accompaniments, was duly 
performed in Westminster Abbey; but during the time that 
these ceremonies were performing in the interior of the Abbey, 
a very different scene was enacting without. Ata very early 
hour ia the morning, in pursuance of her resolution, the 
Queen proceeded to Westminster, in a carriage drawn by six 
horses. Her approach was announced by loud acclamation, 
mingled with murmurs of discontent without the barrier, and 
accompanied with a kind of confusion and anxious agitation 
within. Her carriage, without the least interruption, passed 
the barrier and proceeded to the door of Westminster Hall, 
where sho stopped, uncertain what course to take. Great 
confusion yrevailed amongst the officers and soldiers on and 
near the plaiform. Astonishment, hurry, and doubt agitated 
the minds of the populace, and every heart thrilled either with 
pity, svvprise, or disapprobation. Her Majesty, after some 
consideration, accompanied by Lord and Lady Hood, and 
Ledy Anne Hamilton, demanded admission. This movement 
produced a considerable sensation within, and the bar was 
immedisiely closed ; the officer on guard was summoned to 
the spot, and demanded her Majesty’s ticket ; she replied that 
she had none, and, as Queen of England, needed none. He 
expressed his regret, but said he must obey his orders, and 
that he would not admit her without a ticket. She made a 
similar application at the door of the Duchy of Lancaster, but 
there she met with the same repulse. Accompanied by her 
attendants, she then demanded admission at a third entrance. 
When she arrived at the other extremity of the platform, her 
progress was arrested by a file of a dozen soldiers, who were 
ordered to form across the platform. Her Majesty then 
quitted it, and walked into the House of Lords, there to repeat 
the same request: in the course of a few minutes she returned, 
-and having ordered the top of her carriage to be taken down, 
rode off amidst the acclamations of the people, mingled with 
the hisses of a mob of hired ruffians paid for the occasion. 

On her return from the Abbey, she sent for some friends, 
and although she feigned te be the gayest amongst the party, 
during the greater part of the morning, it was evident to her 
intimate friends that the transactions of the day had tended 





more completely to subdue her natural heroism and magna-. 


nimity than any other occurrences which had hitherto taken 

place, and that the smile of satisfaction was only adopted as a 

veil to hide from observation her reat mortification and unhap- 

piness. She felt that she was only nominally a Queen, and 

that after all the efforts that had been made by herself and 

others to effect her recognition in that.capacity, and the pre- 
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servation of her rights, all their efforts had proved abortive, 
and she was nearly as much degraded as if the bill of pains 
and penalties had passed both Houses of the leyislature. 

The excitement occasioned by the gaudy pageant of the 
coronation had no sooner subsided, than the attention of the 
people was turned to the enormous expenses which had been 
incurred, and which were to be defrayed from the public purse. 
The single item of £25,000 for the robes of the King, which 
were only worn for a few hours, and then to be deposited as 
useless lumber on the shelves of the royal wardrobe, naturally 
met with the indignant reprobation of the people. They be- 
held their interests sacrificed, their distresses aggravated, their 
feelings trifled with, for the mere purpose of satisfying an 
inordinate love of pomp and pageantry in their Sovereign. 
After the day of the coronation, the mask dropped from the 
royal face, The carnival was over, and the royal actor ap- 
proached the crisis of his policy. The blow had taken effect. 
It had struck on the heart of the unhappy Queen. Private 
insult and secret persecution she could endure ; but open insult, 
in the presence of the people who but a few days before had 
at‘ended her in triumph, accomplished her destruction ; her 
former invincible resolution failed to support her; she saw 
what the innocent look to after trial and acqnittal to be of no 
use to her ; she was still persecuted, still overlooked, and even 
her judges shunned her. Human nature could go no fur. her. 
In secret, and almost alone, she took to her chamber; no co.n- 
plainings broke forth, no attempt was made to impeach the 
impartiality of her enemies—all was forgotten, all was forgiven 
in whom the persecution originated, or who could be released 
by her death. ‘Their triumph,” said the Queen, “ only 
precedes mine by a few hours ; it is their turn next, and may 
God forgive them,” | 

The King was now the crowned monarch of the realm, and, 
smitten with the love of peregrinating, he resolved first to show 
himself to his Irish subjects—not doubting that as the policy 
of his government had been so eminently directed to the 
redress of the grievances under which that part of his dominions 
were oppressed, he should be received with the most enthusiastic 
loyalty, as one of the greatest benefactors to their country 
which royalty had produced |! 

It was early in the month of August, 1821, that the King 
departed on his tour to Ireland, in which country he arrived 
on the 12th. Not being able to reach the bay of Dublin, he 
landed at Howth, from the Lightning steam-packet, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. His Majesty was, however, re- 
cognised before he left the steam-boat, and the most loyal 
and enthusiastic demonstrations of feeling welcomed him on 
shore. He acknowledged in a cordial manner his gratifica- 
tion, and when in his carriage shook hands with many of the 
throng and appeared for a time to drop‘the king, enjoying the 
absence of etiquette, and indulging in the humour of the 
moment. Signal-guns conveyed the first notice of the King’s 
arrival ; the bells of the churches took up the intelligence, 
and the characteristic enthusiasm of the nation was manifested 
on all sides. Immense crowds followed the course of the 
royal carriage, and from the steps of the Viceregal Lodge the 
King addressed the multitude. 

The whole spirits of the nation seemed excited to a pitch of 
intoxication—in their own forcible language, they were mad 
with joy. The public authorities paid their duty at a private 
levee on the 15th, and the great and nobie of the land, unac- 
customed to the smiles of royalty, appeared to partake of the 
rapture of the lower ranks on the arrival of his Majesty ; his 
apparent affability delighted them, and the most extravagant 
hopes of national and individual benefit originated in this visit. 
The public entry into Dublin occurred on the 17th, and the 
King then took possession of the Castle, which became the 
Palace. On the 23rd the King dined with the Lord Mayor, 
and on the 24th he visited the Royal Society; and after ex- 
hausting the pleasures of Irish eosiality, and visiting the 
wonders of the capital, he being himself the greatest wonder 
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to the capital, he departed on the 7th of September, 1821. 
His embarkation was greeted with the same enthusiastic cheers 
that bad marked his landing. It is remarkable that stormy 
and foggy weather, on both occasions, impeded the progress 
of the royal squadron, On Thursday, the 13th, the King 
landed at Milford Haven, and thence proceeded to London. 
The greatest expectations were entertained on both sides 
from this visit of the King to Ireland ; but they were fatally dis- 
appointed, nor indeed do we see on what good grounds those 
expectations could have heen formed.- The mere presence of 
the King possessed in itself no talismanic power to stifle the 
complaints of the Iris people, nor is it on record that during 
the residence of the King in Ireland he applied himself in any 
manner to 2 discovery of the means by which the grievances 
of the people could be redressed. The love of show, of osten- 
tation and parade, appeared to rule all his actions. Kept in 
a continued whirl of pleasure and dissipation, he left the frish 
coast as ignorant of the internal discord and misery of the 
country as when he landed on it. He came to see the capital, 
not the coun/ry ; not a single patriotic view was combined 
with his journey—it was the effect of royal whim, and he could 
give no other reason for it than that it was his royal pleasure. 
The King’s visit to Ireland appeared like a gleam of sunshine 
on the island, but its dubious splendour was only the pre- 
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cursor of the storm; it rolled away, but the sullen lour con- 


tinued threatening. Whilst the King, however, was revelling 
in the hospitality of the Irish capital, a very different scene 
was enacting in the vicinity of his English one. 

The Queen-consort of George IV., after his coronation, had 
retired to Brandenburg House, with the intention of leading a 
life of dignified retirement. The extreme agitation and ex- 
citement, however, which she ‘had lately undergone had wholly 
deranged the physical functions of her body; an obstruction 
of the bowels took place, which subsequently terminated in 
inflammation and mortification. 

The King, at this momentous period, had quitted England 
on his Irish excursion, and the intelligence of her illness was 
transmitted to him; yet no inquiries were ever made at Bran- 
denburg House by any official agent of government, and the 
customary attentions which are due to exalted rank were 
wholly withheld from her. 

Every symptom of approaching dissolution soon afterwards 
manifested itself, and the continued existence of spasmodic 
affection convinced her attendants that nature must soon give 
up the struggle, and that a frame already exhausted by suffering 
of mind and body must sink under the pressure of accumulated 
ills. Their apprehensions were well founded; for, on the 7ih 
August, 1821, after sleeping for some time, her eyes became 
fixed, her muscles rigid, and a stupor ensued from which she 
never awoke; and at twenty-five minutes after ten o'clock 
expired the Queen-consort of George LV. 

The intelligence was immediately transmitted to Ireland, 
and the day after the receipt of the information, we find his 
Majesty haranguing his loyal subjects of Dublin, and telling 
them that it was the happiest day of his life ; and then he pro- 
ceeded to pay a very odd kind of compliment to the Irish 
nation, by telling them that their delicate and generous hearts 
would know how to appreciate his feelings on the intelligence 
which he bad just received. The bighest compliment which 
his Majesty could have paid to the delicate feelings of tive 
Irish would have been to show them that he possessed some 
delicacy himself, and, instead of exhibiting his person to the 
public gaze, to have allowed some degree of decorum to govern 
his conduct, and have kept himself to a certain extent in 
deep retirement. The 18th of August was the day appointed 
for the removal of the remains of her late Majesty from 
Brandenburgh House to Harwich, thence to be conveyed to 
Branswick. On the 17th of August, when the people of the 


British metropolis were preparing to pay the last token of 

respect to their deceased Queen; when the horses were 

already caparisoned which were to remove the remains of his 
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broken-hearted wife from a country in which she was brought 
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to reside only to plunge her into the deepest misery; when .— 


the roads leading from her late residence were already lined 
with crowds of her late subjects sympa'hizing with her. fate ; 
when compauies, communities, and parishes were vying with 
each other in what manner they could best testify their grief 
at her death ; in these moments of a nation’s sorrow, how do 
we find the monarch of it employed? Not in restricting him- 
self, as decorum and common sense ought to have taught him, 
to the chambers of his palace; but, on the contrary, we 
actually fiud him making his public entry into his good city of 
Dublin, casting the gracious smile of his affability upon his | 
Irish subjects—in the midst of lis military guard, and grace- 
fully lolling in his carriage, bloated and puffed up with the 
incense which a crowd were strewing around him. 

The 18ih August was arbitrarily fixed on as the day when 
the corpse of her Majesty was to be conveyed to Harwich ; 
in vain did her friends protest against the hasty arrangements, 
in vain did they urge the personal inconvenience Which they 
should sustain; the orders were imperative,-and they were 
obeyed. Without entering into av uninteresting and unimpor- 
tant controversy relative to the interment, and going into details 
wholly unnecessary, it may be here simply stated, that the 
corpse of her Majesty was too speedily removed from Hammer- 
smith ; that the arrangements made by government respecting 
ler iuterment were too rapidly devised and executed ; that the 
feelings of her friends and domestics were not properly re- 
spected ; and that the remains of the illustrions dead were not 
treated with tliat respect to which, at any rate, her rank and 
station entitled her, - 

In the whole proceedings connected with the interment, 
government appeared determined to act in opposition to the 
direct wishes of the people; a system of the most mean and 
piiful action was adopted, as if the poor mouldering corpse 
in its gilded coffin were still imbued with the power and 
will to give them any further annoyance, or as if they were 
resolved to exhibit the fulness of their rancour and revenge 
so long as it remained on English ground. Language is, in- 
deed, too feeble to express the universal and unparalleled in- 
terest excited by the funeral of her Majesty> From Hammer- 
smith to Romford, a distance of above twenty miles, not only 
the direct, but the cross-roads, were lined for the whole day 
with anxious and waiting spectators. The Mart and the Change. 
were wholly unfrequeuted ; the shops were closed; the bells 
tolled mournfully ; mourning dresses were generally worn; 
the day was rainy and dreary, and, in one word, the past 
history of the country cannot probably supply any fact which 
created feelings, which occasioned scenes, and effected results 


so distressing as,the death and interment of her Majesty. 


But the corpse of the ill-fated Caroline of Brunswick had: 
been deposited but a few weeks in the mausoleum of her fore-- 
fathers, when, urged by an adventurous spirit of Quixotism 
which appeared about this time to bave taken possession of 
the royal mind, the King resolved that he would also visit 
Germany, and show himself to his loyal subjects of Hanover, 
where he flattered himself that he could not but be received 
with the most enthusiastic expressions of personal attachment: 
and veneration. The preliminary step to his departure was: « 
taken early in the month of S«ptember, by the appointment 
of a commission for the execution of the royal duties during 
the temporary absence of the Sovereign; and other necessary 
arrangements being made, his Majesty embarked on the 22nd° 
of September at Gravesend, and after a rather rough passage, 
which he endured reclining on a sofa, he landed safely at 
Calais; buat as he did not enter that. port as the King of: 
England, but under a Hanoverian title, he was’ not received 
with the honours due to his exalted rank. From Calais he 
travelled through Lisle, Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf, . 
and Minden ; and on the 5th of October he entered his German’: 
dominions, the eveuing of which day he spent at Osuvaburg. 

(To be continued.) ) ) 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IV. 


( Continued.) 

The inhabitants of Osnaburg were ecstatically moved to see 
within its walls the brother of their most worthy, exemplary, 
and moral bishop—the Right Reverend Father in God the 
Duke of York! The burgomasters and citizens voted an 
address to nis Majesty, expressive of the extreme joy which 
animated their hearts in beholding so great a monarch within 
their walls; and they failed not, by way of climax, to ac- 
knowledge the great benefit which they derived, temporally 
and spiritually, from the wise and paternal administration of 
their revered bishop. Afterwards his Majesty reviewed the 8th 
regiment of infantry, which was then stationed at Osnaburg. 
On the Iith of October, a salute of one hundred and one 
guns announced his Majesty’s entrance into the capital of the 
kingdem of Hanover. : 

Having during his stay been crowned King of Hanover, and 
spent ten days in the capital amidst rejoicings, public fes- 
tivals, and private, entertainments, he at length returned to 
England, where he appeared anxious by a life of seclusion 
to recreate himself after the fatigues and perils of his tour to 
Germany ; aiff, tn the society of the Marchioness of Conyng- 
ham, and in devising improvements and alterations in the royal 
edifices at Virgimia Water and the Cottage, ‘‘ Richard was 
himself again,” and his loyal people of England were re- 
joiced to hear that the health of their monarch was fully re- 
stored. 

Of the Marchioness of Conyngham, this celebrated favourite 
of the King, it is difficult to ascertain at what time he added 
her to the royal circle; it is, however, certain that the sin- 
cerest regard subsisted between them, and that her influence 
over the royal mind, to the very last moments of the life of 
the King, was perhaps greater than had éver been exercised 
. by any other female. The court of George IV. certainly dif- 
fered widely from that of Charles II., although the number 
and reputation of their several mistresses were nearly the same 
in favour and character ; -but George IY. had no confiscations 
to confer on the instruments of his pleasures. If it be true, 
however, that the King left to the Marchioness more than 
half-a-million of money, the outrage is morally the same as if 
estates had been alienated or titles bestowed to gratify her 
ambition ; and the memory of the King will survive for the 
lavishment of sums raised on a people already borne down by 
the weight of taxation. - 

In the opening speech to the Parliament on the 5th of 
February, 1822; the King alluded to the gratification afforded 
him by Irish loyalty, and to the deep concern caused by the 
altered state of things in that unfortunate country. 

‘* Notwithstanding this serious interruption to public tran- 
quillity,” said the King, ‘‘I have the satisfaction of believing 
that my presence in Ireland has been one of every 
beneficial effect.”” What those beneficial effects were, however, 
the King forbore to mention ; he was persuaded into the belief 
of it, for so great was the strength of his ruling passion, that 
he was vain enough to believe that the sight of him alone was 
almost a panacea for the evils of a state, and that all his 
motions had some direct tendency to exalt him in the eyes of 
his people. 

The tumults in Ireland, and the depressed state of the 
agricultural interests in England, which became every day 
more apparent, engaged the full attention of Parliament. It 
was found necessary to add to the existing law to repress the 
former, and a new corn bill struggled through both houses in 
order to support the latter. 

On the 6th of August the King in person prorogued the 
Parliament ; again he adverted to Ireland, and still expressed 
his determined conviction that his presence in that country had 
been attended with great benefit to the Irish people. Alludiag, 
however, to the famine and distress which had existed there 
21—81 
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(one of the beneficial effects of his visit), and also to the large 
sums voted by Parliament and collected by private charity for 
the relief of the Irish people, his Majesty was most graciously 
pleased to believe that benevolence and sympathy so con- 
spicuously manifested would essentially promote the object he 
ever had at heart—that of cementing the connexion between 
every part of the empire, and of uniting in brotherly love and 
affection all classes and descriptions of his subjects ! 

The great event of the year 1822, as it regarded the 
Sovereign, was a visit to Scotland. A circumstance of a 
melancholy nature, however, affected his Majesty before he 
landed on Scottish ground, and that was the sudden death by 
suicide of his minister, the Marquis of Londonderry (Castle- 
reagh). ~It was remarked as a singular coincidence that the 
death of the Queen and that of the Marquis of Londonderry 
preceded his Majesty’s journeys to Ireland and Scotland, and 
that both occurred very nearly at the same period of the year. 
Castlereagh was buried in a private manner, but his colleagues 
in office, and members of his own rank in the kingdom, followed 
him to the grave ; his assigned resting-place was between the 
tombs of Pitt and Fox. At the moment of raising the coffin 
from the hearse, an indefinable shout of horrid triumph 
echoed through the Abbey; it was the voices of persons 
gathered for the special purpose of insulting the dead.* 

On Wednesday, the 17th August, the Royal George, with 
his Majesty on board, cast anchor off Leith, from whence he 
proceeded next day to the Scottish capital. Having arrived 
there, his Majesty landed on the spot sacred to the tread of 
royalty in the legendary chronicles of the Scottish people. 
The officers of the household and members of the state, in 
splendid uniforms and appropriate insignia, awaited his landing. 
He wore the full-dress uniform of an admiral, with St. 
Andrew’s cross, and a large thistle in the gold-laced hat. The 
Lord Lientenant of Mid-Lothian and the Lord Chamberlain 
received his Majesty on shore, and the senior magistrate con- 
gratulated him on his arrival on Scottish ground. The King 
mounted his carriage, while cavalry and Highland infantry, 
and the gentlemen ‘archers of the royal guard, saluted him in 
the due forms of their respective services. The Usher of the 
White Rod sent his herald to the barrier to give the mysterious 
three knocks, so necessary at the gates of a city, and the 
Provost of Edinburgh acted the same farce as the Mayor of 
London. In gracious compliance with the demand which the 
knocking introduced, the barriers gave way, and the King 
entered the city. 

His Majesty the following day held a levee in the palace of 
Holyrood House, again restored to the dignity of its former 
years. The King, on this occasion, wore the Highland 
costume, selecting the tartan of the Stewarts as the colour of 
his dress. Three thousand persons paid their respects to 
Majesty at a court held at Holyrood House on the day 
following, and his Majesty received his visitors in a field- 
marshal’s uniform. A splendid feast was given by the Lord 
Provost in the Parliament House, at which Dr. Baird said 
grace, and Sir Walter Scott officiated as croupier. 

Having fulfilled the purport of his visit—but what that par- 
port was, we are unable to declare—his Majesty left the 
Scottish capital on the 29th, and a fair wind with foggy weather 
brought the royal squadron to Greenwich on the 1st of Sep- 
tember. The same evening the bells of the neighbouring 
churches announced his Majesty's arrival at Carlton Palace. 

From this period may be dated the commencement of the 
secluded life of the King; he appeared to have satiated his 


* Thus we find that public insult and opprobrium followed to the very 
grave the twin artificers of the jniquitous Union. At the obsequies of 
Lord Clare in Dublin—that widowed capital which he had robbed of her 
Parliament—dead cats were actually showered upon his coffin when it 
was about being consigned to the earth; while at the funeral of his 
colleague, Lord Castlereagh, in London—the very metropolis he had most 
benefited at the expense of his country—the populace testified their 
satisfaction at his death by “ shouts of horrid triumph’’ over his grave.— 
Ed. Dub. Sat. Mag. 
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curiosity with foreign and domestic travelling ; he flattered him- 
self that by flattering the vanity of others he had increased 
his own popularity ; and he beheld, in the fulsome adulation 
of a handful of Lis subjects, an indisputable proof of his virtue, 
greatness, and patriotism. The last time that the King ex- 
hibited himself in public, with the exception of his prorogation 
of Parliament, was in a visit to the two theatres in 1823 ; and 
it was calculated that the number of persons who paid for 
admission to Covent Garden Theatre on the night of the 
King’s visit were no fewer than 4,255; the receipts amounted 
to £971 18s. 6d. e 

Enshrined within the precincts of his cottage, the King 
appeared to take little or no interest in the public or political 
affairs of the nation. The people heard of him taking his 
rides, attended with his usual cortege, and his favourite out- 
rider, Hudson, casting his eyes into every brake or thicket to 
ascertain if some prying, inquisitive intruder, some ‘‘ peeping 
Tom,” had not there concealed himself to catch a glimpse of 
the sacred person of royalty. The extent to which this kind 
of espionage was carried by the express command of an English 
King, would lead us‘to believe that, like some Dionysius or 
Nero of old, he expected to see an assassin in every bush, or 
some seventh bullet, winged with death, shot from some deep 
recess in revenge for his misdoings. The green rides of 
Windsor Park, when it was known that the King was out, 
were completely forbidden ground; the park-keepers were 
abroad in all directions, invested with the royal mandate to 
let no human being be seen within the range of the vision of 
royalty. The Sandpit-gate Lodge was one of the favourite 
halting-places of his Majesty, and where seated in his pony- 
chaise, with his favourite cockatoo on his arm, he enjoyed his 
glass of cherry-gin, which was always kept in preparation for 
him. It was at this place that the King kept his menagerie, 
from which all beasts of a ferocious kind were excluded, and 
to which access was most readily and politely allowed, ex- 
cepting on certain days in the week, when all visitors were 
prohibited, on account of the expected presence of the*King. 
It was on one of those days, when the King was actually in 
one of the parks of the menagerie, admiring his interesting 
group of kangaroos, that a lady presented herself at the gate, 
requesting permission to inspect the collection of birds, of 
which, particularly the peacocks, they were the most beautiful 
specimens of the kind in the kingdom. The lady was refused 
admittance on the ground that the King himself was then in 
the menagerie, and of course his commands could not be dis- 
obeyed. The lady requested as a favour that his Majesty 
might be informed of her anxious wish to inspect the menagerie, 
conceiving, from his proverbial politeness and attention to the 
female sex, that he would not hesitate to accede to her request. 
The message was conveyed to his Majesty, who put several 
questions as to the supposed rank and condition of the curious 
lady, to all of which no decisive answer could be given—and 
the King gave some directions respecting the improvements 
which were then in agitation in various parts of the menagerie. 
At last, turning round to the attendant who had brought him 
the message from the lady, he asked, ‘‘Is the lady beautiful ?” 
‘*Extremely beautiful,” was the answer. It was decisive. His 
love of female beauty got the better of his pride and dignity, 
and he issued his commands for the immediate admission of 
the fair visitant. His Majesty was in the house inspecting 
his giraffe when the lady made her appearance at one of the 
outer gates, but the King no sooner caught a glimpse of her 
person, than he ordered her to be detained until he had taken 
his departure, and he hurried to his pony-chaise, and drove 
towards the castle. The lady, in fact, had been long one of his 
most acknowledged favourites, although she afterwards became 
the wife of a most deserving and amiable officer. 

With the year 1828-4, the King discontinued his visits to 
Brighton, and took his residence at the cottage in Windsor 
Park. In the former year, he held his first court at Windsor 
Casile, ow was voted by Parliament for the repairs 





and embellishments of that splendid edifice. His retirement 
from Brighton has been attributed to various causes; but the 
most authentic is a deep resentment which he felt at some 
personal affront which was given to the Lapy Srewarp by 
some of the inhabitants of the town, and which he considered 
as almost given to himself. In fact, the extraordinary ascen- 
dancy which that lady had obtained over the royal mind was 
now so apparent in all his actions, that he may literally be 
said to have been a King governed by one subject, and that 
subject more influential and powerful in her authority than 
the first minister of the state. 

The royal amusements of the Cottage partook of all the 
elegant refinements which distinguished the latter part of the 
King’s life. Virginia Water, with its picturesque scenery of 
forest, lake, cascade, and landscape-garden, was one of the 
King’s most favourite retreats. Here, under his own superin- 
tendence, he caused a fishing-temple to be erected, and another 
in the Chinese taste, which now stand, in their desolate beauty, 
the monuments of his eccentric taste and his expensive habits. 
With the substantial glory of Windsor Castle, towering in the 
distance, and the poetical associations of the forest in the 
vicinity, some surprise may be expressed at the inharmonious 
introduction of these fantastical buildings, amidst the natural 
luxuriance of the spot. Aquatic excursions weg his Majesty’s 
favourite amusement in the summer months; and his superb 
yacht, freighted with royalty and noble and ignoble beauty, 
upon, with one exception, the finest artificial water in the 
kingdom, must indeed have been a voluptuous scene. Tem- 
porary pavilions, marquees, &c., were, on such occasions, put 
up with magic celerity ; whilst music, with its silver sounds, 
floated on the surface of the lake, or sighed with the breeze 
through the surrounding foliage, the royal band being a con- 
stant accompaniment in the lake excursion. Such a species 
of splendid seclusion might well win the sovereign from the 
cares of state and political perplexities; but still there was 
something in that seclusion so decidedly anti-national, so 
openly at variance with what the English people have a right 
to expect from their sovereign, that their murmurs began to 
be expressed in no very measured language, and which, had 
not his feelings been well cauterized by an habitual contempt 
of public opinion, would have often interrupted his voluptuous 
moments by a solemn warning as to the consequences which 
have often befallen royalty from a neglect of its political and 
national duties. 

The country, at the commencement of the year 1825, pre- 
sented a high degree of internal prosperity. The Parliament 
was opened by commission on the 8rd of February, and two 
important points of the speech became the immediate subjects 
of discussion — these were the recognition of the South American 
States separated from Spain, and the affairs of Ireland. An 
association had been formed for the avowed purposes of agita- 
tion and self-defence by influential Catholics, to oppose them- 
selves to those combinations of power and wealth known by the 
name of Orange Lodges. The ministry, with strict impartiality, 
brought in a bill to put down all associations, and to render 
meetings for political purposes, under certain modifications, 
illegal. The authority of Parliament was instantly obeyed by 
the Catholic Association, and it expired; but the new law was 
succeeded by a new association, modelled expressly to meet 
its provisions ; and thus qualified, the Catholics continued to 
assemble, and the association by its influence, and by the sums 
it levied, became a powerful political engine. A bill for the 
settlement of. the question passed through the earlier stages 
in the House of Commons ; but the unqualified declaration by 
the Duke of York, as heir-presumptive, in the House of Lords, 
of his conviction of its illegality, and his determined opposition, 
in @ conscientious point of view, produced such a sensation, 
that the bill was lost. 

His Majesty’s speech at the prorogation o. Parliament in 
July alluded to the efforts made to extend commerce, and to 





relieve the colonies, and repeated congratulations on the con- 
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tinued prosperity of the country. It was, however, an idle 
and deceitful prosperity ; for very soon after the close of the 
session, the eyes of the public were opened to the system of 
fallacious speculation which had been indulgedin. Important 
commercial failures led to distress and difliculty in the money 
market ; seventy-three banking houses stopped payment in the 
course of a few months ; and so terrible was the shock which 
public credit had received, that all confidence was lost, and 
the ruin spread itself into a thousand unsuspected channels. 
The year that had begun in prosperity ended in unprecedented 
misery and-distress. Nor did the succeeding year open with 
more flattering prospects. The evil was stated to be beyond 
remedy ; but Parliament was invited to apply corrections, and 
to protect public and private interest from the recurrence of 
wuch violent and agitating fluctuations. The immediate return 
to a metallic currency, and a complete alteration of the banking 
system, were the measures which chiefly occupied the atten- 
tion.of Parliament. The Church in Ireland, and the state of 
the colonjes, were the last objects of inquiry. The Parliament 
was prorogued by commission on the 3lst of May, and dis- 
solved by proclamation on the 2nd of June. New writs being 
issued, the country was involved in all the bustle of a general 
election. As a mean of partial good and general evil, this 
event passed off as usual. All the worst and malignant 
passions of men were excited, and their worst propensities en- 
couraged. In some places the excitement burst out into acts 
of flagrant violence—at others a system of covert influence 
was detected and exposed—ingratitude and treachery on one 
side, and suppleness and self-abasement on the other; a uni- 
versal neglect of the usual course of duties, and a feverish 
agitation of the public mind, were the characteristics of this 
as of every other general election. It had few distinctive 
marks—the Slave Trade, Catholic Emancipation, and the 
Corn Laws were the test questions generally adopted.; these 
subjects formed a narrow ridge of uncertain footing, with a 
terrific gulf on each side, a fall into either being absolute 
perdition; and the skilful, dexterous, expert casuist, -who 
could maintain his position between an honest avowal of his 
sentiments on either side, stood the best chunce of his elec- 
tion. George IV., not William IY., was then upon the.throne ; 
the former, so that he could decorate his palaces, adorn his 
apartments, lavish his thousands upon baubles, angle for roach 
and dace in Virginia Water by the side of his angelic mar- 
chioness, cared little or nothing for the corruption of his 
Parliament nor the manner in which the resources of the 
country were lavished away. Immured within his apartments 
at Windsor Castle, the English people knew nothing of their 
sovereign, with the exception that he was still in existence, 
and that the functions of the exeeutive were performed in the 
usual order and regularity. The Court Circular, that vehicle 
of mawkish insipidity, informed the British public, with its 
usual accuracy, of the exact time when the King sallied forth 
from St. George’s gate at Windsor to recreate his royal person 
on the green drives of Windsor Park and the fairy scenery 
of Virginia Water. 

It is the duty of the biographer to state his general opinion 
of the character which comes under his immediate review ; but 
it must be confessed that in regard to the character of George 
IV. there is scarcely a possibility of forming a candid estimate 
of it. Such a variety of contending interests, such a number 
of opposing lights, make a contemporary reflection like that 
from a warped mirror, varying with the station of the be- 
holder. Another great difficulty arises from the obscurity in 
which the King passed so many years of his life. What was 
the motive for this retirement? In youth perhaps he was 
too prodigal of his presence. Wherever there was gaiety, 
wherever ‘‘ sport leaped up to seize her beechen spear,’’ where- 
ever there was a festive assembly of the people, th2re also was 
the Prince. His love of society was a principle of his being ; 


his taste for display was innate. In after life he sought the 
public applause of his people in the capitals of his several 
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kingdoms, and gained it at the expense of much personal 
fatigue and even danger. Yet the latter years of his life were 
spent in seclusion, His natural dignity, his personal pride, 
were in some measure the cause why he did not wish his 
subjects to behold the ravages that time had made on his fine 
features. He wished to avoid the glance of curiosity, directed 
at those arts by which a youthful appearance was attempted 
to be preserved after the reality of age had come on. He had 
found out the hollowness of popular applause ; he had dis- 
covered the fragile nature of that thread which in a free state 
binds a monarch to the unthinking multitude. 

The hissings, shoutings, groans, and missiles which ocea- 
sionally assailed the king while in the discharge of his public 
duty, taught him to estimate correctly the hollowness of those 
tokens of popular approbation which attended him on oceasions 
which he must have known deserved them less than those 
which had been visited by the popular indignation. He was 
a dutiful and affectionate son to his mother; but between 
his father and himself existed a mutual jealousy, which was 
often heated to distrust and dislike. His friends were chosen 
for their accomplishments, and banished for their opinions. 
His family he regarded with pride, and had a very strong 
sense of the honour of their name and the dignity of their 
station. An insult to his family he declared himself incapable 
of forgiving ; yet with one brother he had long since ceased to 
live on terms of fraternal amity, and postponed the re-union 
to the precarious chance of a death-bed reconciliation. His 
passions were strong—their victims not a few; his attachments 
were lightly made and lightly relinquished ; caprice and novelty 
often directed the disposal of the imperial handkerchief. To 
one attachment he was steady ; his ideaof pleasure was sensual 
notwithstanding the refinement of his mind. Into one great 
engagement he entered from the most unworthy motives, exd 
discharged himself from the performance of its duties in the 
most abandoned manner. No conduct on the part of the 
Princess of Wales could justify the indiscreet selection of her 
for a partner, nor the behaviour adopted towards her after- 
wards. The most fatal consequences to the whole nation, in 
its morality, in the tenderest points of domestic happiness, 
have been the result of that depraved contempt of the most 
solemn of the religious ceremonies, the most important of civil 
engagements. The King was totally unacquainted with the 
value of money, and shamefully careless of the interests of 
those from whom he withheld it. His lavish expenditure con- 
tinued to his last hour, nor did he, as is generally the case, 
gather wisdom from experience. His tastes were magnificent, 
and their gratification costly to the kingdom. Had he lived 
at a period when the national wealth had a real existence, and 
was something more than the shadow of an enormous debt, 
his grandeur and his expensive habits would have been a 
blessing to the nation; but in the state in which he found the 
country, every shilling should have been husbanded, and what- 
ever may be allowed for national honour and royal magni- 
ficence, honesty and the discharge of engagements are as in- 
cumbent on the mighty as the mean. In his personal habits 
George IV. was the very reverse of his father. He indulged 
in the luxuries of the table, was fond of wine, and had a strong 
taste for animal enjoyment. His robust constitution was not 
strengthened, his corpulent habit was not subdued by exercise. 
Walking was actual fatigue ; everything around him breathed 
of luxury. He was condescending and affuble to his servants, 
but he maintained the keenest sense of personal dignity; no 
liberty could be taken with impunity. If the lion played with 
the dog, the dog was not permitted to forget that his playmate 
was the lion. A well-informed contemporary truly remarks, that 





{the King was particular, almost to fastidiousness, about the 


manners of those who surrounded his person. He who forgot 
for a moment that his patient was a King, or presumed te carry 
the familiarity of private life within the precincts of the palace, 
was sure to, lose the royal favour. This was spoken: of his 





| Majesty’s physicians, but might be applied with equal truth 
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to every one who approached the person of the King. Indo- 
lence was another striking point of the King’s character at an 
advanced period of life; indeed, at no time of it was he ever 
fond of personal exertion. 

On the 21st of November, 1826, the King went in state to 
open the new Parliament, which had been assembled bv 
proclamation on the 14th, and so long a space had elapsed 
since the appearance of his Majesty in public, and ‘so little 
was known of the private life of the King in his retirement, 
that the most intense curiosity existed to behold him in his 
progress to the House of Lords on this occasion. The corona- 
tion robes once more adorned the person of royalty, and with 
a black hat and white feathers, the appearance of the sovereign 
commanded respect and admiration. : 

In his speech the King explained the reason of their early 
summons—the necessity of their sanction to an order in council 
for the opening of the ports. It announced the happy termina- 
tion of the war in India, peace with the world, and endeavours 
to preserve it. A diminution in the revenue and the distresses 
of the people were allowed and regretted, and hopes con- 
fidently expressed of an early and permanent relief to the 
difficulties under which the people had so patiently suffered. 

The year 1827 opened under auspices more favourable than 
the preceding. The storm had passed away, but the sunshine 
had not succeeded ; this was the pause that follows the ex- 
haustion of the elements. The political horizon was clouded | 
towards the north and east of Europe, and in Greece a con- 
cnssion was approaching. ‘To the subject of these memoirs, 
however, this was a period of peculiar afiliction. The Duke of 
York had long struggléd under a most painful disorder, and 
his death, which had been anticipated for a considerable time, 
took place on the 5th of January, in the 64th year of his age. 

We-must briefly touch upon one point, and that is, the 
disgrace which attaches to the character of the Duke of 
York in regard to the heavy debts which he had contracted, 
not one farthing of which has ever been paid, to the total ruin 
of many an industrious tradesman. When we come to con- 
sider the enormous wealth with which the ‘‘ Lady Steward”’ 
retired from her royal habitation, and the extent of the be- 
quests which followed the demise of the Sovereign, we cannot 
but consider it a serious imputation upon the character of his 
Majesty, that before he lavished his hundreds of thousands 
upon his marchioness, he did not, in conjunction with the 
other branches of the royal family, come conspicuously forward, 
and by the payment of the debts of their deceased brother, 
remove that deep stigma upon royalty which the conduct 
of that individual has brought upon it. One quarter of the 
treasure thrown into the lap of the marchioness would 
have satisfied the immediate exigencies of the more pressing 
creditors of the royal Duke; one-eighth part of the sums ex- 
pended in baubles and glittering gewgaws would have wholly 
satisfied the remaining part of the creditors ; and the people of 
England, in this instance of honourable conduct, would have 
Been in the royal family a fresh cause for the expression of 
their loyalty and attachment to their persons. But the 
opportunity was suffered to go by ; the ears of the people were 
still insulted by the reports of the reckless extravagance of the 
King in the decoration of his palaces and the purchase of the 
most costly articles, on which the royal eye delighted itself 
for the day, after which they were removed to make way for 
others of greater beauty and rarity. 

The succession of the Duke of Clarence to the situation of 
heir-presumptive to the crown rendered some changes 
necessary in the legislative allowance to his Royal Highness. 
Three thousand pounds were granted to the Duke, and six 
thousand pounds to the Duchess, in addition to the existing 
income of twenty-six thousand pounds, and three thousand 
pounds to which the Duke had succeeded by benefit of sur- 
vivorship on the death of the Dake of York. This measure 
was not carried without a strong debate and frequent divisions, 


for it was contended that the starving state of the manu- 
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facturers rendered it the height of injustice to vote away a 
single shilling of the public money without the strongest 
necessity, which could not at present be held to exist. 

A new interest was excited at the time by the sudden illness 
of Lord Liverpool, who was attacked by a paralytic stroke 
soon after the opening of Parliament ; and it was discovered 
that although the life of that eminent statesman did not yield 
to the attack, yet, as a minister, his services were lost to the 
country for ever. On the 6th of April the King came from 
Windsor for the purpose of making the arrangements rendered 
necessary by Lord Liverpool's illness, and it was finally settled 
that Mr. Canning should succeed Lord Liverpool, and, with a 
slight addition of a successor to Mr, Canning, the ministry 
were to remain as before. : 

On the appointment of Mr. Canning, Lord Eldon, Earl 
Bathurst, the Earl of Westmorland, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Bexley, and Mr, Peel immediately gave in their resigna- 
tions. The recess allowed time for a new minister to make 
his necessary arrangements ; and at the meeting of Parliament 
in May, the cabinet was entirely re-modelled, but less unani- 
mous than that which it succeeded. Mutual sacrifices were 
made, and a coalition between the opposition and the moderate 
of the ministerial party was effected, so that the members of 
the late cabinet and those who thought with them, were now in 
fact the opposition ; but a greater degree of unanimity existed 
than had ever been known to exist in a British Parliament, 
and the new ministry became exceedingly popular, The Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by commission on the 2nd of July. Four 
months Mr. Canning directed the helm of the state, when 
death deprived the country of his truly splendid talents. An 
event so sudden and unexpected excited the most lively. sensa- 
tion of regret. His rise had been envied, his course had been 
clouded, but his talents and his character could not fail to 
make his death considered as a national calamity, and it was 
generally and deeply deplored. A lingering disease, the con- 
sequence of exertion and uneasiness of mind, ended in inflam- 
mation, and determined a rapid death at Chiswick, the seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, on the 8th of August. On the 16th 
his remains were deposited in Westminster Abbey. 

The death of Mr. Canning did not dissolve’ the cabinet. 
Lord Goderich succeeded the late premier; Mr. Herries be- 
came Chancellor of the- Exchequer, and some other changes 
were made. But even if Mr. Canning had not prematurely 
died, it was impossible for him long to have retained the power 
to which he had succeeded, opposed as he was to the aris- 
tocracy, and pledged to a system so opposite to that which 
had hitherto been acted upon by the King. 

The political relations of the country at the close of the 
year 1827 presented nothing of a cheering aspect. The in-. 
efficient ministry succeeding the death of Mr. Canning did not 
long struggle with its difficulties, but died a natural death in the 
beginning of the following year. The King, again abandoned, 
was like a ship at sea without a rudder orapilot. His retired 
habits, his luxurious mode of life, with disease growing rapidly 
upon him, unfitted him for the toils of his station, and he 
therefore looked around him for some man of decision and 
competent talent to succeed the vacillating and opposing ele- 
ments of which the late cabinet had been constructed. The 
Duke of Wellington soon marshalled his forces, amongst 
whom he reckoned the whole strength of the party who had 
gone out on Mr. Canning’s accession, and some portion of the 
new power acquired by that gentleman. Lord Lyndhurst be- 
came Chancellor in consequence of the retirement of the Earl . 
of Eldon, and Lord Dudley filled the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs ; with these exceptions, and. losing 
Mr. Canning and Lord Liverpool, the administration was re- 
stored to the same state in which the illness of that nobleman 
had left it. Some further changes were effected on Mr. 
Huskisson’s resignation, which soon afterwards followed, and 
on the Duke of Clarence’s-resignation of the Admiralty. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IV. 


( Concluded.) 

The session of 1828 was opened on the 29th of January 
by commission, and during all these changes and public diffi- 
culties the King continued his retirement, and little of his 
private life was known to his subjects. 

The Wellington administration promised much, and per- 
formed but little. That nobleman carried, indeed, Catholic 
Emancipation, or, more properly speaking, he was compelled 
to carry it; but like Gay’s bear in the fable, 

“ The trick so swelled him with conceit, 

He thought no enterprise too great.” 
The measure was a highly beneficial one, and the ministry, 
by yielding wisely to the pressure of circumstances, deserves a 
little praise for policy—but for policy alone. So long as the 
measure could be resisted, it was resisted. When opposition 
became dangerous, Emancipation was granted—the principle 
then seeming to be, not to do all the good possible, not to 
advance cheerfully with the people, and even to precede them 
in improvement, but steadfastly to resist every advance, 
obstinately to retain every pernicious privilege as long as 
possible—to yield a benefit only on compulsion. However, 
whatever be the approbation due, it is well known that the 
measure was, even by the ministry, forced upon the King, that 
he was frightened into compliance, and that he never ceased 
to intrigue against the measure till the Bill had actually passed. 
The share he really did take in the proceeding was litile worthy 
of public approbation. 

The close of the year 1828 was marked by the death of 
Lord Liverpool, an event which considerably affected the King, 
to whom he had been long a faithful minister, and during 
whose administration the British nation had risen to an unpre- 
cedented height of prosperity and commercial greatness. 

Towards the close of the year 1828 proceedings of a very 
novel nature occurred in Ireland, and this period forms an 
epoch in her annals. A Catholic candidate (Daniel O’Connell) 
stood for the county of Clare, upon the strength of his right, 
and on’a new construction of existing statutes; he was re- 
turned by a large majority, but as he conscientiously refused to 
take the necessary oaths at the bar of the House of Commons, 
_ he was not allowed to take his seat. The Catholic Associa- 
tion, however, exerted itself to promote union amongst the 
peasantry, and to carry on with vigour the great object of 
Emancipation. 

It has been generally echoed throughout the country by the 
unthinking panegyrists of his Majesty, that his devotion to 
the arts entwines itself with the national history; but if we 
look to his support of men of genius, we find that the sum of 
his private munificence was confined to a few scanty pittances 
to a broken down playwright or a superannuated fiddler. 
The king was to a certain extent a great bibliomaniac, but 
there is a wide difference between buying books and »::king 
use of them. A man who forges to buy books he never reads, 
may have an extraordinary love for books, or may be vain of 
possessing them, but assuredly he cannot be said to have a 
love of the knowledge which those books contain—which love 
alone evinces a.cultivated mind, and a true and worthy iuterest 
in the progress of science. His collection, considered as 
evidence respecting the character of his mind or pursuiis, 
might as well be a room surrounded by shelves adorned with 
painted backs of books. So it is with pictures; it is not 
merely by possessing them that a taste is evinced for the art 
itself, or an understanding of its principles, or an interest in 
its success. His Majesty’s taste may be appreciated if we 
penetrate into his boudoir—that sanctym sanctorum in which 
the jaded senses, no longer able to enjov the reality, feasted 
themselves on the representation, but from which modesty 
would have veiled her face, and decency have shrunk abashed. 
Where 9 now those matchless gems, so styled, those chef- 
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@’euvres of the British pencil, the merit of which lay in the 
greater or less degree in which the voluptuousness of the 
female form could be exhibited? Who will panegyrize the 
taste of that individual as chaste and pure, who could send his 
agent to the sale of Sir Mark Sykes’ extravrdinary collection, 
with a carte blanche to purchase, at any amount, that rare 
engraving of which there is only one in the world, as the first 
impression was no sooner taken off than the plate was de- 
stroyed. 

George IV. was a man of the most refined, the most ex- 
quisite taste, but let it not be whispered by any of his ad- 
mirers that his Majesty had a building taste; let Pucking- 
ham House be passed by as if it were a spectre, with a litile 
Nash squatting on the cupola, laughing at the gullibility of 
the English people—let no one say that there was a pavilion at 
Brighton with a harem at one end and a chapel at the other— 
let no one speak of the Chinese temple of Virginia Water, or 
the Chinese bridge over the stagnant moat of St. James's Park. 
We say in charity, and in the true spirit of loyalty, let no one 
speak of these things. 

Such was the man whose manners, according to the Duke 
of Wellington, received a’polish, whose understanding acquired 
a degree of cultivation, almost unknown to any individual, and 
who was admitted by all to be the most accomplished man of 
his age. - This most accomplished man of his age eould not 
write his own language correctly—he whose understanding 
was cultivated beyond that of all other men never said, wrote, 
nor did a single thing which, as a proof of intellectual power, 
would entitle him to rank above the poorest dabbler in wit, 
science, or literature. 

Let us look through the life of George IV. in his public 
and his private character—take every or any act, well authen- 
ticated as his, and then let the question be asked, how many 
men in the country could do, and have done, things im- 
measurably superior, and with means in their hands which 
stand in the ratio of one to a thousand? Is he to be lauded 
as the most cultivated man of his age, whose whole life must 
actually be ransacked to find even one act evincing mental 
power—and that, too, when the world teemed with men whose 
whole lives have been a series of long uninterrupted efforts of 
intellectual:'labour ; who day after day have added to the stock 
of human knowledge, and have rendered service to human 


nature? We boldly ask, in what grade of comparison he is to 


be placed, so as to entitle him, according to the dictum of his 
Grace of Wellington, to be ranked as the most accomplished man 
ofhisage? Shall we look back and compare him, as to a culti- 
vated mind, even with his own political associates—those great 
and darling master-spirits who shone as a halo around him, 
and from whose society no one but the consummate Blockhead 
the mere mass of impenetrable granite, would have emerged 
without having stored up a fund of the most profvund practical 
and theoretical knowledge ? Where is the man who, placing 
him by the side of Burke, does not behold the royal compeer 
shrink to the dimensions of a pigmy ? Who ean view him in 
the society of that man as his intimate associate, and who in 
intellectual capacity shines in the annals of his country as one 
of its proudest ornaments, that does not feel how low and in- 
significant the royal scion appears in comparison with the 
humble plebeian ? Can we liken George IV. to Fox or Sheri- 
dan, those unquerichable luminaries of the intellectual world— 
men with whom he passed the wild and-dissolute hours of his 


youth, but from whose lips shot forth fAe genius of the human 


character, redolent with wit, wisdom, and learning ? 

The Parliament in 1829 assembled on the 5th of February, 
and the speech was of a much more important nature than 
such documents in general are found to be. After alluding to 
the war of Russia against Turkey, the state of Spain, and to 
the still suspended international relations of England and 
Portugal, and of the general good will of the European powers 
towards this country, the speech proceeded as to more imme- 
diately essential matters—the recommendation of a calm con- 
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sideration of the Catholic question. The division of opinion 
on this great question was nowhere more visible than amongst 
the members of the royal family. George III. had ever been 
decidedly hostile to the allowance of these claims, The Dukes 
of York and Cumberland inherited these sentiments. The 
Duke of Sussex had always argued with great vigour on the 
opposite side, in which he was occasionally joined by the 
Duke of Clarence ; but it was always considered that George 
IV. was decidedly hostile to any concession of political power 
to the Catholics. The session was closed by commission, and 
this may be said to close the political life of George IV., for 
he never afterwards took any active part in public business. 

The private life of the King was as little eventful as the 
functions of his state were varied. He showed himself to a 
few thousands of his subjects at Ascot Heath races, and the 
public heard now and then of the removal of the royal person 
from Windsor Castle to the Royal Lodge, and from the Royal 
Lodge to Windsor Castle. 

The palaces !—the palaces!—however, still continued to 
engage a great proportion of the royal attention. The scene 
of his early vices—every stone of which, if gifted with the 
power of speech, could ‘ blazen to the world some strange 
and monstrous deed’’—was razed to the ground ; and Carlton 
House, which in its decorations and improvements had ab- 
sorbed a million of the people’s money, stands no longer 
obtrusivé to the view, the monument of the misdeeds of a dis- 
solute and profligate prince. The palace of St. James was 
sometimes still used on state occasions, but George LV. never 
made it his place of residence. Kew was in ruins, and Buck- 
ingham House was pulled down, and chosen (a proof of ex- 
quisite taste) as the site of a new and splendid mansion, filted 
for the residence of England’s King. Wiudsor, however, was 
the grand scene of the royal rage for building, alteration, and 
improvement ; one week we hear of his Majesty been driven by 
the workmen from Windsor Castle to the Royal Cottage ; and 
the next week some vagary started into the royal mind, and 
the workmen at the Royal Cottage drove him back to Windsor 
Castle. The royal out-of-door amusements consisted of sailing 
and fishing in Virginia Water ; but from this species of recrea- 
tion he was ultimately restricted by his physicians, on account 
of the injury which his health might sustain from the insalu- 
brity of the place. In his now secluded state, he enjoyed the 
lighter literature of the day, and the reading of the drama was 
a favourite amusement. ‘The latter circumstance led to the 
introduction of Miss Chester into his establishment as reader 
to his Majesty. It was at the theatre that the graces of the 
lovely actress attracted the notice of royalty, and he made his 
penchant known through the means of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who was at that time engaged in taking the portrait of the 
lady as well as of his Majesty. A meeting was soon obtained, 
and a kind of excuse was sought to have Miss Chester near 
his person ; a dexterous one of appointing her *‘ private reader”’ 
was adopted, and a salary of £600 per annum allowed. Thus 
was Miss Chester placed on the royal establishment, and her 
name emblazoned in the red book. 

Occasional attacks of illness now disturbed the seclusion of 
the King, while they offered an inducement to its continuance, 
The people, indeed, had been long inured to the loss of the 
King’s presence, but they could not be brought to reconcile 
themselves to doubts and difficulties concerning his health, 
and even his existence. Notwithstanding the extreme secrecy 
which was observed bythe whole establishment of Windsor 
Castle, it was peti! etl that his Majesty was afflicted 
with a serious illness, but of the exact nature of it no par- 
ticulars ever transpired until after his death. There is some 
reason to suppose that his Majesty’s medical advisers were 
aware of the nature of the disorder as early as January, 1830, 
and had determined it to be an inflammatory dropsy. 

The first severe attack of his Majesty appears to have been 
a spasmodic affection of the bowels, attended with a slight 
hiccup. % proper methods of cure were applied, and with 











the view of allaying the fears and suspicions of the people, 
preparations were made to hold a levee and birthday court at 
St. James’s; and on the 7th of April his Majesty held a court 
at Windsor, but it was well known that no real intention ever 
existed of holding the court at St. James’s. 

On the 8th of April, in company with the Lord Steward, 
his Majesty rode out in his pony phaeton, with several of 
his attendants in another vehicle. On Monday the 12th, his 
Majesty again rode out—and, for the last time; he returned 
to his Castle, never to leave it again but as the tenant of a 
coffin. 

It was now pretty generally understood that his Majesty’s 
complaint was dropsy, and his dangerous condition was made 
apparent to the public when on 29th April, the Lord Chamber- 
lain issued an order deferring the levee and drawing-room 
which were to have been held on the 5th and 17th May in cele- 
bration of his Majesty’s birthday. Occasional gleams of relief 
occurred in the beginning of May, but of very partial con- 
sequence. The physicians had found it necessary to discon- 
tinue the more active medicines, and to lay more stress on 
gentle remedies and diet. 

During this period Mr. Brodie had performed the operation 
of puncturing the legs—an operation which in dropsy only 
affords temporary relief, and is attended with great danger of 
mortification. The operations which his Majesty had now 
undergone, though they prolonged his life, caused him pain 
from which he had before been free; and at this time his 
torture was said to be so great as to have extinguished in him 
all desire of living. Several changes in his condition sub- 
sequently took place from time to time, but about the middle 
of June, it became apparent that the crisis was fast ap- 
proaching, though the death of the King was not expected till 
Friday night, the 25th. The physicians, however, had been 
aware that it would probably be sudden, and the royal sufferer 
was prepared to receive the awful summons with resignation 
and submission. 

Late on Thursday, the 24th June, there had been some 
symptoms which indicated a crisis of his Majesty’s disorder ; 
the expectorations became more tinged with blood, and ap- 
pearances indicated that a rupture of some blood-vessel had 
taken place. The King was himself aware of the inevitable 
result of these symptoms of his*malady. He was reduced to 
the lowest degree of physical exhaustion, and the loss of any 
blood in that condition was, he knew, fatal. In the course of 
Friday evening, the 25th, before nine o'clock, the physicians 
intimated to the royal patient their inability to give him 
further relief, and their opinion that his last moments were 
rapidly approaching. To this communication his Majesty 
replied, ‘‘God’s will be done ;” and in a few moments after 
he asked, ‘‘ Where is Chichester?’ The Bishop of Chichester 
was instantly summoned to the royal chamber, and at his 
hands the dying Sovereign received the sacrament. During 
the administration of this,rite his Majesty was much less 
troubled by the cough than he had previously been. Towards 
midnight the physicians retired to rest, leaving the King under 
the immediate care of Sir Wathen Waller, whose night-turn 
it was to be in waiting, with Messrs. Batchelor and Kinnaird, 
two pages of the household. His Majesty was now dosing, 
though he had slept little during the evening, and suffered 
much from his cough. His exhaustion was greatly increased. 
From eleven to three o’clock his Majesty appeared to be 
suffering what is commonly called a restless sleep. He opened 
his eyes occasionally, and when he coughed he appeared to 
suffer more than the usual pain, but nothing occurred until 
three o’clock to indicate any particular change. The King 
then beckoned to Batchelor to change his position in the bed. 
His Majesty for the last two months had slept on a bed in a 
raised position, and.partly in a chair of a peculiar construc- 
tion, padded and cushioned, and capable of being elevated or 
turned, so as to assist any mode of placing the body. 

The King was in bed when the stroke of death fell upon 
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him. The page next him instantly proceeded to raise his 
Majesty, according to the motion which he signified by his 
finger. He was at once assisted to his chair, and imme- 
diately a great alteration overcast his countenance; his eyes 
became fixed, his lips quivered, and he appeared to be siuking 
into a fainting fit. The physicians were instantly sent for, 
and the attendants at once assisted him with sal volatile, 
eau de Cologne, and such other stimulants as were at hand 
on the table. At this moment his Majesty attempted to raise 
his hand to his breast, faintly ejaculating, ‘*O God, I am 
dying!” and after two or three seconds of time, he uttered 
the following words, which were his last—*‘ Tus 1s Dearn!” 
his expiring condition barely enabling him to announce the 
fatal sensation so as to be heard by the page on whose 
shoulder his Majesty’s head had fallen. The King died exactly 
at thirteen minutes past three o’clock on Saturday morning; 
and from the moment of his dying exclamation, his dissolution 
came on so quietly and so gradually, that the physicians had 
some difficulty in ascertaining precisely at what moment he 
ceased to exist. : 

The body having been placed on a couch, was covered with 
a fine linen sheet, turned down so as to expose a part of the 
bust. In this state the royal corpse was submitted to the 
view of the household, the out-door servants, their families 
and acquaintance. They were freely admitted, from about 
five in the morning until after eight, by which time several 
hundreds of persons had not only seen, but taken by the hand 
the deceased Sovereign. The scene which ensued is described 
as very affecting. Many of these persons had lived with the 
King for more than a quarter of a century, and had been 
attached to him by the warmest ties of affectionate duty. 
Some even were observed to shed tears, indicating their sense 
of the loss of their master—and, it may be added, of their 
places also. | 

Preparations now commenced for the interment of the King, 
and early on Wednesday morning, Windsor and its approaches 
displayed a scene of activity of which they are the theatre on 
such a rare occasion as a deceased monarch lying in state. 
The state apartment in which the body lay was fitted up 
with suitable and solemn grandeur—the richness of the purple 
canopy—the superbness of the coffin and its costly covering — 
the pall—the splendid masses of bright and flaming hues from 
the golden drapery of the royal standard—the crowns and 
heralds’ uniforms—imparted a death-like and spectral paleness 
to the heads of the household mourners which had an intensely 
interesting effect. The mourners stood perfectly motionless, 
and like statues upon a sepulchre. The atmosphere of the 
apartment rose at times toa stifling heat. It was the chamber 
of mortality and woe. The public passed through in one 
continuous stream, from ten in the morning till four in the 
afternoon. 

On the morning of the funeral, William 1V. and his Queen 
arrived at Frogmore soon after mid-day, and at seven o'clock, 
- escorted by a party of the Life Guards and Horse Guards Blue, 
he proceeded in state to the Castle. 

It was announced in the early part of the day that the 
entrance to the north aisle would not be opened till six o’clock 
in the afternoon. Soon after five the crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen waiting for admission was very considerable, and 
every moment obtaining large accessions. We need scarcely 
observe that it was composed almost exclusively of persons of 
perfect respectability, and in many instances of rank and 
fashion ; all, of course, were in the deepest mourning, and 
attired for the most part in evening costume—the ladies re- 
maining for nearly an hour in the open air with uncovered 
heads. The weather was fortunately very fine. 

Before the appointed hour arrived, several hundreds were 
assembled at the place of ingress, and as the numbers were 
augmented, the clamour for admission increased. The barrier 
nearest to the door was insufficient in height, and even had it 
not been defective in that particular, it had not strength to 
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resist the pressure of a multitude, numerous, eager, and, we 
may add, ungovernuble. The moment the slightest note ef 
preparation intimated that the time of opening the door was 
at hand, the pressure from the outskirts became tremendos ; 
but those nearest to the barrier appeared resolved not te endute 
it long ; they immediately scrambled over the slight paling. 
Even the ladies did not scruple to display their graceful pao 
portions, their agility, and their courage, in mounting the 
imperfect obstacle opposed to the rush, from which all suifered 
wore or less—the gentlemen chiefly, in consequence of the 
anxiety which the situation of the ladies under their protection 
naturally excited. The barrier once cleared, a new stragghe 
was commenced, the passage only admitting one person at = 
time. ‘Though no one was actually borne down by the crowd, 
yet the suffering on the part of the females was intense. The 
incessant cries of ‘‘ Pray bear back!” “I shall be crushed t 
death!” &c. &., were heard from every quarter. As the 
multitude gained ground, and poured in with redoubled energy, 
the screams of distress, and fright, and pain became more asad 
more frequent, yet happily neither lives were lost nor limbs 
broken ; but several ladies fainted, and many were compelled 
to give expression to their sufferings in a very audible manmer. 
All, however, got their respective places in the north aisle leag 
before seven, and soon acquired their wonted composare, 
satisfaction beaming in their countenances at the thought of 
having attained the object of their earnest desire at am em- 
pense, now that it was over, which appeared to be com- 
paratively trifling. Indeed, had it not been for the sable 
habiliments which were worn without an exception, the assem- 
blage might have been considered one collected together upea 
some joyous festival, rather than upon any such imposing and 
melancholy solemnity as the funeral of a great monarch. 
When the doors were opened, the hum of voices engaged & 
loud and animated conversation in the interior continued fer 
some time, but sank by slow degrees in a low murmur, amd 
before the approach of the procession, was hushed into te 
deepest silence. We understand that only one thoasand4 
tickets were issued for the north aisle; but judging from the 
appearance presented by that part of the chapel, we skould 
suppose that the numbers admitted there must have exceeded 
twelve hundred. A considerable number were also accommse- 
dated in the organ gallery, which, perhaps, was the mest 
favourable situation for viewing the splendid pageant ; for = 
some points it commanded not only the whole length of the 
procession, but the interior of the choir, in which the cha 
and most imposing part of the ceremony took place. 

The time appointed for the funeral procession to comme.ce 
was nine o’clock, but long before that time the crowd grew 
more indifferent than impatient, and some of them, by thew 
conversation, evinced a levity of feeling which was netiher 
creditable to their heads nor their hearts. In fact, the whole 
demeanour of the people betokened rather an inclination to be 
joyous and merry than mournful and sad. 

For a considerable time the people and the soldiery seemed 
to forego their expectations of witnessing the procession, amd 
began to indulge in much conversation. We listened to thas 
with great attention, both as it went on among the soldiers 
and amongst the spectators; but it was altogether confined te 
an expression of curiosity, or some commonplace jokes. We 
did not hear any one word of praise of his late Majesty, mar 
one syllable of regret. Much was said of the procesmem, 
many conjectures were formed as to the ceremony ; but as & 
him in whose honour it was supposed to be all got up, ne}eme 
word was said. The show interested the people—the dead 
King was an object of complete indifference. At length, rather 
before it grew dark, flambeaux were distributed among the 
soldiery, and lighted, so as to increase the effect of the com 
trast between their martial uniforms and the black cloth around 
them. ‘The people, too, mounted on the railings by the ssdes 
of the soldiers, and looking down over their heads inte the 
middle of the platform, increased the interest of the soeme. 
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At length the discharge of a rocket and the change in the 
firing of the guns—the report of which was distinctly heard— 
announced the beginning of the procession. Shortly afterwards 
slow and solemn music was heard at a distance, the bell of St. 
George’s chapel began to toll, and all eyes were directed to 
the upper part of the platform. Ina few minutes the glittering 
dress of the knights marshals’ men and of the military band, 
as they moved slowly forward, came into view. The music 
approached, and became more distinct, more solemn, and more 
affecting. ' 

The procession began to move from the Castle about a 
quarter before nine, and at a quarter before ten it entered the 
choir, and immediately the various heralds busied themselves, 
with, distinguished activity and success, in marshalling the 
several individuals who formed the procession, and assigning 
to each his allotted position. The banners that were placed 
at the corners and sides of the canopy under which the coffin 
was placed were borne by Lords Verulam, Errol, Cathcart, &c. ; 
the Duke of Wellington, who was on the right of his Majesty, 
beariny the sword of state. In their respective places were the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, Prince Leopold, and Prince 
George of Cumberland. ‘The Knights of the Garter took their 
places in their respective stalls on the south side of the choir ; 
the Bishops on the north side ; the two Archbishops, Canter- 
bury and Armagh, were seated in stalls on the south side of 
the western entrance. The burial service was, for the greater 
part, chanted, and the anthem sung with splendid effect. 
Nothing could be more sublime or touching than was the 
whole of the service. 

As is already well known to those who have been accustomed 
to read accounts of royal funerals, there is to the east of St. 
George’s chapel a building called Cardinal Wolsey’s Tomb- 
House, underneath which is a grand mausoleum built by 
George III., and exclusively appropriated to royalty. Already 
had been deposited within its melancholy precincts not only 
the remains of the long-lived monarch by whom it was built, 
but those of his royal consort. Those also amongst his 
offspring towards whom he was wont to manifest peculiar affec- 
tion were amongst its earliest tenants—the Duke of York, the 
Princess Amelia, &c. &c. It also contains the remains of the 
Princess Charlotte and her infant, besides the Princes Alfred, 
Octavius, and other members of the royal family. On the 
present memorable occasion, the eldest son and successor 
of the royal founder was to be added to the number of 
those whose remains occupied a place within its walls. A 
subterranean passage leads from the choir of St. George’s 
‘chapel to the mausoleum. The entrance to this passage 
is through an opening in the floor. Immediately over 
this opening there was placed a superb canopy of dark purple 
velvet, surmounted with a colossal representation of the im- 
perial crown. ‘The plate of the Chapel Royal was brought 
down for the occasion, and, added to that of St. George’s 
chapel, formed the grandest collection of massive gold plate 
that could be conceived. 

At half-past ten o’clock the coffin was lowered by machinery 
into the passage leading to the royal vault, where it was re- 
ceived on a platform, and upon which it was allowed to remain 
even after the ceremony was ended. 

_ At five minutes to eleven o’clock, the whole of what fell to 
the officiating clergymen and choristers was concluded, and 
bis Majesty, who appeared much affected during the whole 
ceremony, retired through the door leading to the royal closet. 
Sir George Nayler proclaimed the style and various titles of 
his late Majesty, and thereupon the distinguished personages 
present quitted the chapel without any regard to the order in 
which they entered it, and therefore not forming any return- 
ing procession. Sir George Nayler concluded his proclama- 
tion with the words, ‘‘ God save King William IV.,” a rocket 
- let off, and the band outside played ‘‘ God save the 
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The effect of the funeral is variously related; but the pre- 
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valent opinion, in which we can join without any sacrifice of 
feeling on our part, is that it fell short of public expectation. 
The whole of the day was, in fact, more observed as a jubilee 
than as one of mourning ; and if the demeanour of the people 
is to be considered as forming any criterion of the opinion 
which was entertained by them of their late Sovereign, it was 
anything but one of veneration, respect, or esteem for his 
memory. 

If future ages mention his name with reverence, and con- 
sider his achievements as doing honour to humanity, we know 
not where to look for the deeds which must justify their 
applause. His character, neither as a public nor private 
individual, will demand honour from.mankind on the ground 
that he was endued with exalted feelings—that he was 
strenuous in the performance of the great duties of his station— 
that, asa ruler of the people, he was frugal, just, and laborious— 
that he made private yield to public convenience—that he 
was great in intellectual power, and possessed of the knowledge 
requisite for the head of a great nation—that, sedulously 
careful of the public weal, he devoted his hours to constant 
study, so that he might acquire all such lights as improving 
science daily produced—and, finally, that in his private life he 
set a bright example of self-restraint, adherence to duty, of 
elegant and elevated tastes. These are ~ot the sources from 
whence George IV. deserves applause. If posterity award 
approbation to his memory, the task of discovering the grounds 
on which it is to rest may be well left to their labour and 
ingenuity. 

if in any part of this work we may be accused of having 
dipped our pencil in colours too dark and severe, or that by 
our strictures we have called royalty into disrepute, we hesitate 
not to declare that, abstractedly speaking, we place no value 
upon royalty, and that if the actions of royalty tend to the 
injury of the country, to the demoralization of the people, to 
the infraction of all the most solemn and binding duties of social 
life—if royalty sets an example of boundless extravagance, of 
debauchery, of profligacy, and of adultery, we will not be the 
pliant slave to smother its acts, although divinity may hedge 
it in, and the accessaries to its crimes, the minions of its 
vices, may threaten us with their power. 

We have been gravely told that we have no right to deli- 
neate a character but from well-authenticated facts, nor to 
draw any inferences of the motive of the actions which are 
unknown by those which are known. We deny the position in 
toto, for we consider that when all that is known of a man’s 
acts are for the most part marked deviations from duty, the 
historian or the biographer is’ justified in supposing that the 
unknown conduct is in accordance with the known; and we 
further consider that no one is justified in calling in question 
that supposition by a mere surmise to the contrary. If it. can 
be shown, not merely surmised, that the conduct of the late 
King which intervened between the acts recorded in this work 
was not simply harmless, but absolutely in direct opposition 
to that in which we have founded our opinion, then, but not 
till then, shall we be willing to acknowledge that these grave 
derelictions from duty are not deserving of the severe rebuke 
which, under the present circumstances, they so richly merit ; 
and also to allow that the character which those derelictions 
now justify must, in a great measure, be differently drawn. 
But where is the evidence thus potent—thus all-conclusive ; 
and how has it happened that such blazing instances of merit 
have been so long hidden from the world? If, however, none 
such can be discovered—if, on examining closer, we find that, 
where open and absolute violation of established morality was 
not practised, there existed low debauchery, debasing indul- 
gences, vain and haughty insolence of demeanour, and an 
overweening self-estimation, we have little to induce us to 
believe that the small portion of the royal life not yet laid bare 
to public inspection would do credit to George IV., or add 
much support to the too-willing eulogium of his admirers. 

THE END. 
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PRINCIPAL SCENE OF OUR NARRATIVE. 

Asout twelve miles south of Londonderry, and five from the 
beautiful village of Cumber-Claudy, there commences, on the 
division of the counties Derry and Tyrone, a vast range of 
wild bleak mountains, which extends circuit-wise around the 
south-eastefn extremities of the former. The principal of 
these, as the most lofty, is called the Sawil. To its bosom, 
on the north-eas* side, may be traced the origin of that de- 
lightful and romantic river, the Faughan, whose fertilizing and 
invigorating waters, filtered in the mossy and rocky passes of 
their native soil, carry with them the source of wealth to the 
fortunate inhabitants of the lowland vicinities of its course, 
till, ultimately arriving at Culmore, they roll into the great 
Lough Foyle. ! 

At the Faughan’s rise you discover little more than a brook, 
oozing among the wild rushes from a marshy swamp, the re- 
sort of a well-known and clamorous tribe of the mountain fen- 
fowl, the pewet. A variety of mountain rills soon swell its 
progress in its rocky home, till the ‘‘Slugheda waters,” joining 
in at Thamnagh, four miles from the fountain, double its 
already accumulated volume. Near to this too, a number of 
' tributary streams and rivulets swell its rapid current. Soon its 
scenery begins to challenge peculiar interest—the banks be- 
coming occasionally undefinable ; sometimes extending broad 
as a field, at others assuming the narrow compass of a deep 
ravine ; now craggy and projecting, and again on an apparent 
level with the surface of the flood: Here you have the frothy 
waters rolling down a deep cataract, foaming at the bottom, 
thrown again into onward position; and advancing along the 
silent valley, quietly but forcibly, as if unable to restrain the 
_ Influence of the impetus lately imparted in their mighty and 
precipitous fall. 

A little further on is the village of Park, an important little 
market of the mountaineers, where the first mill is turned by 
a lade from the Faughan. Here it assumes more the appear- 
ance and dimensions of a river. Its waters become gradually 
deeper and more silent, and begin to flow more calmly and 
majestically, as if in triumphal march after having ultimately 
and successfully overcome in their adventurous career all those 
gloomy obstacles of nature’s wildest caste to which we have 
alluded. | 

Here, too, the scenery is milder. Fruitful fields, green | 
meadows, and healthy plantations of trees, begin to margin 
the river on either side, manifesting that richness and fertility 
of soil which is ever found to characterise the vicinity of such 
streams. At Claudy, a faw miles farther on, the rich shrub- 
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bery, the tall and spreading trees extending along the Cumber 
demesne, bordering and overhanging the river, and casting 
their deep shadow upon its still and silent waters, together 
with a thousand other beauties of that delightful locality—we 
may not now wait to describe—conspire to render the lovely 
‘Banks of Claudy,” famed in song, truly worthy of poetic 
praises. 

The wealth of the neighbouring districts contributes not a 
little to the beauty of this enchanting scenery. Lordly man- 
sions, pretty cottages, and clean white villages on the hill and 
in the plain, are so many gems beautifying and adorning the 
Faughan’s pass. The farming, bleach-greens, grain mills, 
and other industrial enterprises, supply ample employ for the 
well-disposed peasantry of their neighbourhood. 

To trace the devious course of the Faughan further than 
Claudy, would be uselessly transporting ourselves beyond the 
district which is to form the principal scene of our narrative. 
We have here, at a few miles from its source, seen how won- 
derfully its appearance contrasts in its lower course with that 
of its rocky home; and we have obtained some idea of the 
country so far as we have advanced. This is enough for our 
purpose ; and, without following further its mazy windings and 
interesting scenery, we will at once retrace our steps to its 
rise at the foot of Sawil and the surrounding country, which 
is to form the centre of our district ; most of our investigations 
being in this wild locality, which, by the way, is just as much 
valued by its hardy inhabitants as Claudy’s milder climate can 
be by the Down-the-Faughan people. 

Not unjustly does the Ballymulliner glory in the superiority 
of his native landscape. The delightful and romantic aspect of 
those mountains, when their gorgeous heather clothing is in 
full bloom, with numerous herds of weather-bleached sheep 
and other hardy cattle, grazing along their sloping sides, pre- 
sents a spectacle most deligii:{nl to indulge in, and would form 
a fit subject for a master-hand to depict. Their richness, too, 
in peat-bog, that supplies the peasantry with abundance of 
the cheery turf and bog-fir fire for the cold-winter, renders 
them invaluable to the industrious tenants of their valleys and 
contiguous districts. 

At the time our history opens, they are wrapped in their 
winter covering of snow, tightly cemented by the keen January 
frost; particularly at their bases, where the water, oozing 
from the rocks, becomes again congealed in the shade under 
the influence of the evening’s penetrating frost. No sign of 
change of atmosphere was indicated in this inclement state of 
the weather; for the New Year—that, for the peasantry, 
ominous period—had just set in with all its usual rigours. 

On the morning of such a day might be seen, wending his 
way along the north side of the Sawil, and near the river's 
source, a traveller of genteel appearance, and in form some- 
what athletic. His well-fitting black dress was of the finest 
drap d’Elbeeuf; and on his left arm was thrown a mantle or 
overcoat of rich material ; while in his right hand he carried a 


heavy walking cane, which he occasionally dexterously made 


use of in his long paces, or rather leaps—a mode of travelling 
which the unevenness and ruggedness of his route, and the in- 
convenience of the locality, would necessitate him to adopt. 
His boots were of the very finest Spanish leather, light and 
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by no means suited to the hard frosty moor over which he now 
trod. His glossy black hat, too, was of the newest Parisian 
fashion ; it sat firmly in a prominent position on his manly 
brow, in a line with a bold and high projecting forehead which 
a Grecian might have envied. His hair, which was of the 
same hue as the hat, was thrown behind his ears, and fell 
down rather long, reaching the collar of his coat, His eyes were 
greyish, not too quick but mild and engaging. His brow was 
light, well expanded and of a highly intellectual cast, on which 
sat the genius of study clearly delineated, and all the indi- 
cations of a mind thoroughly cultivaied and of a sound, com- 
pletely developed judgment. dis cheek was healthy, though 
evidently a little affected and changed from its natural com- 
plexion by the chill penetrating blast of the snow-clad moun- 
tain. His countenance open, reverential, and prepossessing, 
He was well-built, in height about five feet ten inches; his 
age between twenty-five and thirty. On the whole, his ap- 
pearance was that of a gentleman of no ordinary distinction. 

It was evident he could not be an inhabitant of these 
mountains ; nor, indeed, could he be identified with one of 
the elite of the country. He displayed the stamp of the re- 
fined foreigner, and yet he seemed familiar with every hillock. 
He had no guide; he had already passed by several huts 
without entering to inquire his way; and he proceeds on, not 
at hazard or by random, but judiciously discovering and pur- 
suing the best path to his aimed-at destination—now climb- 
ing a bank, now leaping a rill, or crossing a defile or rocky 
pass, like one acquainted with every peculiarity of his mazy 
and intricate route. He was soon near the foot of the Sawil, 
where he nimbly crossed a little valley, and re-ascended the 
opposite hill, which commanded a view of the lower adjacent 
country as well as of the top of the Sawil. 

Here he stopped short, and throwing the glazed side of his 
mantlette on the ground, he reclined thereon, and gazed for 
some time wistfully and fixedly on the summit. A sigh escaped 
his breast and a strange fancy seemed to flash across his 
imagination, as he turned from his silent raptures to an atti- 
tude of prayer; and from the impulse of the powerful sensation 
and deep emotion which for the moment took possession of 
him, in the security of his solitude he gave utterance to his 
feelings in the following soliloquy : 

‘* Welcome! welcome! once more, my own dear and wild 
mountains! Thank heaven for having permitted me to tread 
you again, and to gaze on that spot of everlasting remem- 
brance, your Sawil’s summit. Here these feet often wandered 
in the innocent days of my childhood; and here, on this little 
mound, my favourite javenile resort, has been the scene of 
many a careless pastime, many a bounding leap with rival 
companions.. Hence resounded many a reckless and merry 
laugh, many a sweet and homely melody. Oh! hark my 
soul! do I not seem to hear even now again the echo of those 
thrilling sounds of boyish glee once so familiar to my ear ? 

‘‘ But why do I indulge in those childish reveries? O 
heaven! pardon me, that Iam not yet more self-possessed, 
more forgetful of early imbibed and earthly sympathies. It 
is long since thou hast detached me from them, and led me 
away, like thy faithful servant Abraham, from my father’s 
house, into a strange land ; but, like young Tobias, thou hast 
A 2 
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permitted me to return. Had I been allowed to remain in my 
native land, I might indeed have enjoyed in reality those plea- 
sures of domestic sweet which have of late so much engrossed 
my imagination—haunting me day and night, with the strong 
desire of again being enabled to revisit my country. But 
then, what I might have been ?—poor, worthless, igno- 
rant. Lord, Iam sensible how all my destinies have been 
directed by the hand of thy providence. I thank thee for all 
thy mercies to me, and for the happy and consoling reflection 
which thou inspirest in my mind at this hour. And now, O 
Lord, abandon me not in my present emergency; give me 
fortitude, and enable me to discharge my obligations, and to 
carry the consolation of thy blessing to those poor people.” 

He had scarcely given complete expression to his feelings in 
the above pathetic sentiment, when the mashy sound of 
approaching footsteps on the frozen fens suddenly aroused him 
from his meditation. Hastily wiping away a teay, which the 
force of his emotion had brought to his full eyes, he opened 
them on the unexpected form of a venerable old man, already 
within address. His age would be about fifty-five or sixty, of 
wrinkled brow and careworn complexion, yet healthy and 
cheerful. He wore a heavy brown frieze coat, corduroy breeches, 
buttoned below the knees over a pair of warm woollen stock- 
ings ; his white hair floated in the breeze as he doffed his 
hat to the stranger. 

‘¢ A good mornin’ to yer honor,”’ said the peasant. ‘*I beg 
ten thousand pardons ;* but as I was comin’ along the brae-face 
beyant, I saw yer honor makin’ for this direction, where there 
isn’t a house to be seen; an’ says Ito myself, it’s some sthrange 
jintleman that has maybe lost his way, an’ doesn’t know the 
car road; an’ then, when I seen your honor stanin’ here in 
perplaxities, I made bould to come an’ put you to rights, for 
there’s not a hare’s leap of all Sawil that I don’t know as well 
as my own house, that you see smokin’ down at the bottom 
there.” 

During the delivery of this rather long introduction the 
stranger never attempted to interrupt the speaker, but kept 
his eye fixed on the form that stood before him. He seemed 
for some time at a loss to reply ; at length he said, 

‘‘T thank you, kind friend, for your eagerness to come to 
my assistance: I am indeed a stranger to these that is, 
it is a long time since I travelled here before. I stopped here 
through curiosity, to take-a view of the mountain and yon- 
der pole or pillar on the top, which particularly engaged my 
attention. I fancy there must be some legend connected with 
it; it is very conspicuous from its prominent and solitary 
position. I should like to learn its history.” 

**Oh, yer honor manes the Miners’ Stone,” said the old 
man. ‘Throgs an’ yer right, there’s many™a tale goin’ about 
that same stone. They say it wis the famous Shane Crossock’s 
walkin’ stick, that he stuck up there to delude his pursuers. 
Shane, they say, made a great leap once: he sprang from 
the Stone there an’ lighted on the Dart, that mountain beyant ; 
but his great leap is at the Neiss, where ye’ll see the marks iv 
his fut to this day.” 


‘ But why is it called the Miners’ Stone 2?” said the stran- 
ger. 





‘‘ Becase, yer honor, there was one great windy night, long 
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ago, it wis blown down ; an’ when the neighbours came up the 
next mornin’ to look after their sheep, they found it lying on 
the ground, broken in three halfs; but when the miners came 
to this quarter, they set it up again as good as ever, becase 
ye see it was a fine mark for their business. That’s the ray- 
son they called it ever since the Miners’ Stone.” 

**T understand you, my good old friend. From the manner 
you have related this little story, I have no doubt you are in 
possession of more traditionary tales of the same locality. As 
I feel a strong inclination to visit this spot, perhaps you would 
have the kindness to accompany me thither and relate another 
or two of those stories by the way; and if there be any inci- 
dent in them connected with yourself or your family, I shall 
be particularly glad to hear it from such an intelligent old 
inhabitant.”” He then added, as he saw the other hesitate, 
“T will pay you pandgomely for your trouble, and thank you, 
too—so come along.”’ 

‘¢ Alas!” -replied the old man, ‘it goes to my heart to 
refuse a jintleman like you, and it wid be ill becomin’ to 
resave a fardin’ iv your money for such a thrifle; but to tell 
ye the truth, it ‘ud be the breaking iv my heart to go next or 
near the same stone: a sad heart I got there, yer honor, four- 
teen years ago come next Candlemas, an’ I could niver get 
courage to go back since. “T'was there I parted wid my darlin’ 
son, the jewel iv my heart and his mother’s —parted with him, 
sir, never to see him no more !”’ 

Here the poor old man’s voice began to falter, and he could 
only repeat the last words: ‘‘ Niver, niver to see my darlin’ 
boy no more.” He then took off his hat, and drew from it a 
red handkerchief, with which he wiped the tears from his 
moistened eyes. 

Again the stranger could see his venerable locks floating in 
the breeze ; he, too, became affected with the old man’s dis- 
tress, and tears obliged him in turn to have recourse to his 
handkerchief. When, therefore, the old man rose from the 
hillock —where he had knelt to offer up a prayer for his 
son’s safety, should he be still alive, and to recommend him 
to the care of the Blessed Virgin, as was his wont—the 
stranger could not resist embracing him, and offering an 
upology for his apparent thoughtlessness. 

‘“T sympathise with your distress from my heart,” he said ; 
‘‘ yet I cannot regret, in one sense, being the occasion of it, 
since everything seems to be directed by the hand of Pro- 
vidence. God has heard your prayers; your son is alive 
and well; I bring you tidings of him, if your name be 
Brian O'Loughlin.” 

‘¢ Tt is, it is, sir,” cried Brian, in a half-choked voice, won- 
derstruck at what he had heard, and eager to hear more, 
‘‘ Alive and well, did you say ? Oh, then, Heaven be praised 
this day! the Blessed Virgin has aided our prayers. But 
where is ke, yer honour? and will I iver set my eyes again 
on my poor Briney, at all, at all? Oh, you must be an angel 
from heaven, sir, to bring me this news; you must be an 
angel—or some heavenly saint—or St. Patrick himseif.”” And 
so he continued repeating and exclaiming, evidently with 
a mind suspended between confidence and the distrust oc- 


casioned by long and disappointed hopes, yet flattering itself | 


into the assurance that what the stranger said was true. 
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“Calm yourself, my good old man; your son Bernard is 
still alive and well, and in Ireland too ; nay, not five miles from 
the spot you are standing on; and what is better, you shall 
see him. At one o'clock this day he will meet you at the 
Miners’ Stone, the scene of your parting. I was looking for 
you to inform you of his appointment, when Providence sent 
you my way. Have you now any objection to accompany me 
to the Miners’ Stone ?” 

** Objection!” exclaimed Brian; ‘“ objection, when I am 
to meet my’son there and clasp him in my arms! Oh, I will 
go and stay at it till he arrives ; I can see him comin’ a long 
ways off, and fly to meet him.” 

Then, as if recollecting himself, he added, ‘‘ But beggin’ 
yer pardon, sir, as yer honour brought me the good news, I'd 
take it as a favor if you wid be there too; but as you must be 
in needs iv some breakfust at this time o’ day, seein’ that you 
couldn’t get nothin’ to eat on these mountains, maybe yer 
honor wid come down to the house and take pot-luck with us, 
sich sorts as itis. At all evints Sheely, the creathur, will do 
her best for one that ‘ud bring such news regardin’ her son.” 

*‘T am grateful for the offer of your hospitality,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘ but as to your wife, she must not know anything 
about this matter for the present, nor must you speak of 
what I told you to any one of your family until you see your 
son himself, for so he wished it. If you will promise me this, 
I will go with you willingly.” 

‘* It is a hard promise to exact from me, sir, seein’ that my 
heart is bustin’ to get tellin’ it to his poor mother, that’s 
frettin’ the skin off her bones about her darlin’ boy. How- 
s mdiver, as we haven’t long to wait, please goodness, and as 
I know his raysons, poor fellow, I'll endeavour to keep up, an’ 
not brathe a syllable iv it to mortyl; so come down to the 
house, sir, yer honor will stan’ in need iv some breakfust.” 





BRIAN O’LOUGHLIN’S HOUSE—ITS OCCUPANTS—THE STRANGER 8 
VISIT, 

Wuite Brian O’Loughlin and his companion are on their 
way to the house of the former, we will precede them, and 

have a peep at Brian’s residence, The family consisted of 
Brian’s wife and five children—that is to say, he had five at 
home, three sons and two daughters—his long-lost son Ber- 

nard is not included in that number. His house was a com- 
fortable one in comparison to those of his neighbours. It 
consisted of a kitchen of great length, which was the principal 
apartment, lit up by two small lead-set windows in the front. 
At the upper end of the back part stood what is called an 
out-shot bed; and over about the half of the apartment, on 
the end next the door, was a loft, made of sticks and scraws— 
the latter, substituted for boards, is the grassy surface of 
earth, shaved off in ribbons for that purpose. This loft, which 
was reached by means of a step-ladder, held two other beds 
and the winter’s provision of potatoes. In what was termed 
‘the room,” on the other side of the door, were stationed a 
horse, four milch cows, a young heifer, and two sheep. This 
retinue of the happy family occupied what was the parlour or 
drawing-room of Brian’s mansion: the origin of the title 
“ drawing-room” being attributed by young Denis @ regular 
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genius of the family) as derived from the fact that milk was 
drawn from the cows in that apartment. He had seen the 
words in the ‘‘ Dublin Spelling Book,” in which he spelled 
and read his lessons at Paddy M‘Cafferty’s academy. He 
had seen there ‘parlour’ and ‘ drawing-room” mentioned, 
and having a natural taste for following up the sentiments of 
those heroes whose careers were laid down for his instruction, 
he would always call the different apartments by those 
appellations. Consequently, for the simple reasons above 
alluded to, he called this apartment the ‘‘drawing-room,”’ 
which he himself superintended. 

‘‘ Paddy,” said he, as his younger brother entered the 
kitchen, ‘Paddy, is it comin’ up to the fire ye are, wid yer 
whins on yer back? Will I niver be able to tache ye 
manners? Go and take them into the drawin’-room.” 

‘‘ Arrah musha, there’s for you now,” said Paddy ; 
*¢ Trogs, an’ I’m not in the humour of laughin’ this minute, 
wid this creel on my back ; but shure you tould me to wait 
till you gave the word of command, or ‘ inthroducshin,’ as 
you call it.” : 

‘‘ Shure, Z’m waitin’ for you to spak first,’ said Denis. 
** Why don’t ye take off yer cap, an’ say, ‘Good mornin’, 
jintleman an’ ladies ?’”’ 

‘¢ Arrah, there’s for you again; shure you know I have no 
cap on my head; its betwixt the creel an’ my back—an’ bad 
luck to it for a creel, its cuttin’ my back bone in spite of the 
cap. I wish I had it off; make haste. A good mornin’ to 
ver honors, jintlemen an’ ladies.”’ 

‘‘Step up to the drawin’-room, if ye plaze, sur,’”’ said 
Denis, going before to introduce the gentleman to the com- 
pany therein assembled. 

** Arrah, now Denis, how will I step up to drawin’-room, whin 
ye know its three steps down to it ?”’ 

‘** No matter for that, as I tould ye, that’s the way it’s in 
the book.” So saying hebegan the form of introduction as 
follows : ‘‘ Gintlemen an’ ladies [horse and cows], I have the 
extinguishable honor to inthroduce to yez Mr. Patrick 
O’Laughlin, wid a creel iv whins for yer brekfust.” 

As Denis finished the sentence, his mother entered to 
inquire of Paddy if on his way he had seen his father. 
answered in the negative, she turned to Denis. 

‘* Rin, asthore, an’ see what’s keepin’ yer father; he has 
been out these four or five hours ; he went to look afther the 
heiffers on the hill, an’ poor craythur he hasn’t tasted a bit 
this blissed day, barrin’ a dhrap iv warm milk from the cows, 
an’ a bit of oaten bread in the morn’, He has maybe fell 
wake on the mountain; run an’ look for him, achree.” 

‘‘ Well, make Paddy fodher the cows,” returned Denis, 
“for ye know the snow is on the groun’, an’ they can’t be 
put out. I’m afeard Paddy ‘ll not mind them well, he’s not 
used to the drawin’-room.” 

So saying, Denis set off; but he had scarcely passed the 
threshold when his mother called him back. 

‘* Hoy, Dinish, come here, 


Being 


As it’s on yer way, call in at 
Jemmy Grogan’s an’ see if my shces beez mended ; an’ if they 


be, bring them, asthore, an’ tell Jemmy that I’ll psy him on 
Park fair day, whin I sell the yarn. Now, asthore, run as 
fast as ye cav, an’ don’t come back widout yer father.” 
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She then returned to her occupation in the house, but ina 
short time Denis came running in, almost breathless. 

‘¢ What’s the matter wid you, Dinish, that yer comin’ so 
fast. Have you seen yer father?” 

«‘ That’s jist what fetched me back so soon, mother. As I 
wis goin’ up the fairey brae, who should Isee but my father 
spakin’ wid a gran’ jintleman, and tellin’ him to come down to 
the house; so wid that my father comes rushin’ over to me, 
an’ sis he, run home, Dinish dear! immidiently, and tell 
yer mother, sis he, to rid up the house, for the jintleman is 
comin’ to take his breakfust wid us. Tell her, sis he, to give 
you a hank or two of yarn, or some butter, an’ run off wid you 
as fast as you can to Mickey Dhoorish’s for half a pint iv the 
best malt, an’ some tay an’ sugar; so mother, make haste. 
What a pity the drawin’-room isn’t cleaned, an’ the snow so 
on the groun’ that the cows can’t get out.” 

‘‘ You’s beside yerself, Dinish, said his mother; ** sure, a 
jintleman widn’t think of comin’ into the likes of our 
house ?” 

‘‘Tt’s thruth I’m tellin’ ye, mother ; so make haste or they'll 
be in on ye.” 

‘‘ Here, then, acushla,” said his mother, taking down two 
hanks of yarn from a wooden pin in the wall, and giving them 
to Denis; then, after looking for something else, she returned 
immediately, and gave him the following commission : 

‘¢ Here, Dinish, take these two hanks, an’ this duzin iv 
eggs, an’ this butter—I don’t know what’s in it, for the 
pound stone is over in Nelly Kirlin’s, an’ we hivn’t no time to 
send for it ; howsomdiver, fly off wid you an’ tell Mickey 
Dhoorish to weigh it, an’ send me half a pint iv his best, an’ 
half an ounce iv tay, an’ a quarter iv sugar, a loaf iv bread, 
an’ ounce iv tobackey, an’ a pipe. Now run, I say, an’ don’t 
let your feet titch the groun’ till ye’re back.” 

‘¢ Well, mother, if I’m not to let my feet titch the ground 
I had betther take the horse wid me, he’s doing nothing but 
atein’ the whins that Paddy fetched in a bit agone.”’ 

** Well do, asthore, an’ welcome; an’ here’s a bag to put 


“| all the things into, ye can tie it on yer back; but mind, Pm 


tellin’ ye, don’t be lickin’ the sugar by the road.” 

With these commands Denis was despatched to the nearest 
grocery, distant about a mile and a half; and his mother 
returned to the house—having followed him a few yards from 
the door, for good luck—called Paddy. 

‘« Paddy, ye vagabone, come here,” said she, * run over to 
Nelly Kirlin’s, an’ tell young Nelly to send over my new 
gown that she borry’d from me last Christmas to go to Susey 
Cassidy’s weddin’; but, orah musha! sure I forgot to tell 
Dinish to bring me a quarther of candles.”” She was here 
interrupted by the entrance of young Nelly herself, with a 

‘‘Good morrow to yez, and God bless all here! Who 
comes oftener to see yez than me ?” 

‘‘Thim that comes twice for yer once,” was the -reply. 
‘* Tt’s yourself that’s a cure for sore eyes ; but sure it’s speak 
of the devil and he’ll appear—the Lord atuneusan’harm! I 
was just sennin’ Paddy over to yer house for my gown: for 
sure I’ve news for ye, Nelly. There’s some gran’ jintleman 


comin’ in this minute wid Brian, an’ sure I’d like to be 
decent—”’ 
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‘‘T know,” said Nelly, interrupting her, ‘‘ an’ here is your 
gown, wid many thanks for the loan of it. Brian came 
runnin’ in as he wis passin’, an’ tould me to fetch it over to 
you, an’ he said he’d amuse the jintleman about the sheep till 
ye'd get it on you; and here is my new cap, too, for ye 
know us young people hiv always something new; so make 
haste, Sheely, or they'll be in upon us in this state.” Then 
by the way of a joke she added, as she assisted Sheely to 
adjust her gown (in which office a tub of clear water was 
substituded for a looking-glass) : “ey wouldn't wondher but 
the young jintleman might be afther takin’ a likin’ to 
myself—I’ll run over an’ put on my new dress that Nancy 
Clarey made me, an’ come back in a minut; who knows what 
good luck I may have ?—at all events, won’t I make Jimmy 
Murphy bite his nails wid jealousy. I'll be off; for as sure as 
day, there they’re cumin’ over the futgo.”’ 

As Nelly turned the corner, Brian and the strange geniis- 
man made their appearance. The latter was greeted by the 
barking of Brian’s old faithful watch-dog, who on the appear- 
ance of a stranger never failed to give the alarm. Brian 
having reprimanded the cur and ordered him to “ begone, and 
learn better manners when he met a jintleman,” hastened in 
to introduce the stranger. 

It is here needless to give Brian’s form of introduction ; 
suffice it to say, that the guest received a ‘‘ Cead mille failte” 
that did honour to Brian’s house, and very soon found himself 
seated in a chair, at a rousing turf fire on the cheery hearth, 
around which were now gathered all the children, and the dog, 
too, staring with every eye at the stranger, who gave each of 
the children a piece of silver. They passed a pleasant hour or 
so, during which Denis returned ; he had executed his message 
properly, and brought his mother back some change. The 
stranger took great interest in inquiring about everything con- 
nected with the farm, and seemed to appreciate the rural life 
which Brian and his family enjoyed. Thus they spent the 
time, till Sheely informed them the breakfast was ready. 





VISIT TO THE ‘‘ MINERS’ STONE’’—BRIAN'S MEETING WITH 
HIS SON. 


Avrer breakfast, Brian became uneasy, as the time ap- 
proached that he should go to meet his son. He had not yet 
told his wife, having been forbidden by the stranger to do so. 
He therefore turned an inviting eye to the latter, and proposed 
to take a turn with him to see his heifers and sheep till tea 
would be ready. 

* You'll be delighted,” said he, ‘ to see the romantic scenery 
of these mountains. I'll warrant you there’s not the likes of 
them in your country.” — 

This arrangement was agreed to; andthe gentleman, rising, 


followed his guide, Mrs. O'Loughlin having elicited promises 


of him that he would return in the evening. 

Along the way the stranger betrayed signs of embarrassing 
and perplexing reflections, which seemed to be occasioned by 
every Irish scene that opened itself to their view as they as- 
cended the mountain. Brian fancied he had witnessed similar 
half-suppressed and conflicting emotions, like those of joy and 
grief, in the countenance of his friend from the first, and espe- 
cially while at his own house; but he had ascribed them to 
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TRE and reserve—peculiarities of manner ditininab 
ristic of the higher classes of the neighbourhood, arising from 
affected condescension, visible in their occasional intercourse 
with the poor. On looking again at the benevolent features 
of this harbinger of joy, he was quickly disabused of this mis- 
apprehension, and concluded that he must be taken ill. He 
would have asked him to return to the house at once; but the 
nour of appointment was drawing nigh, which could not be 
postponed, and besides, his own impatience to meet his son 
forbade the possibility of making such a proposal. On re- 
marking, however, that the whiskey might have been too strong 
for a gentleman who was accustomed to take it only in punch, 
he was assured there was nothing in that way the matter with 
his companion; and so they proceeded in silence, each ab- 
sorbed in thoughts best known to himself, until they arrived 
at the Miners’ Stone, on reaching which Brian exhibited strong 
symptoms of increasing anxiety, as the hour drew near when 
he was to meet his son, according to the stranger’s words. A 
deep shade of melancholy and disappointment became visible 
in his countenance when the moment came on and passed, and 
no sign of a human being approaching as far as the eye could 
reach in all directions. With a faltering voice he then made 
known his despair to the stranger, and would have upbraided 
him, but he was anticipated by the latter who said : 

**Do you then despair ?”” But help came when hope was 
gone. **Oh! my father ! is it possible you do not recognise your 
son? Look at me; I am Briney!” But the last words were 
stifled by the embrace of his loving father, who threw himself 
on his son’s neck with a loud shriek, and held him fast to his 
breast. While reclining on the neck of his son, the father 
noticed on the left side the little mole which till then had es- 
caped his observation. Being now doubly assured of his 
identity, he clung the closer to him, as if afraid he should 
escape; and then giving vent to his joy in tears, he ex- 
pressed the unprecedented emotions of his overflowing heart. 

‘¢ Welcome! welcome! my darling son; welcome once more 
to yer father’s arms: and heaven for ever be praised I now 
find in reality what my heart so long yearned for, an’ vainly 
fancied in imagination. Iam now happier than all the kings 
in the world. But why, dear son, did you keep your poor 
father so long in suspinse? It was hard-hearted of you, so 
it was.” 

‘¢ Come hear, dear father, 
enfold us both ; let us sit down in the shelter of the Miners’ 
Stone, while I explain to you my reasons,”’ 

‘¢But come down to the house,” said his father, “‘ an’ ye 
can explain all to yer mother an’ me, an’ yer little brothers 
an’ sisters. I wondher yer heart did not milt at the sight of 
yer poor mother, when ye saw her in the house a bit agone.” 

‘‘ Dear father,” said Bernard, ‘‘I fear I shall be deprived 
of even that happiness; to make myself known to them would 
be making myself known to the neighbours, for they could 
not keep my secret—excessive joy would overcome them; and 
you know the cause of my leaving the country, although I am 
innocent of the imputed crime.” 

‘‘ Put yer mind at aise on that score,” interrupted his father. 
‘©The rascal of an informer, Darby Dhu, who everybody 
knows parjured himself for mean guvernment lucre, an’ struv 
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to swear yer life away to save himself, the villain, left the 
country seven or eight years ago, an’ went to Amerikay, an’ 
they say he wis killed in a stone quarry. So ye see, yer hon—, 
och! what wis I goin’ to say ? I musn’t style you ‘ yer honor’ 
any more, but Briney, if it’s not below your position to allow 
me the gratification of that familiar name Briney.” 

The son having removed his difficulty by frankly answering 
in the affirmative, he proceeded: ‘* Well, my own son, Briney, 
as I wis sayin’, ye hiv nothin’ to fear from the rascal now.” 

‘TI am aware,” returned Bernard, ‘that he has left the 
country, and came by his death as you say; and not only 
that, but ha made a public confession on his death-bed, legally 
signed by a magistrate and two witnesses, stating his own 
double guilt of committing the crime and rolling it on me to 
elude jastice. I am only waiting for this document, which a 
valued friend will bring me in a few days, to establish my in- 
nocence, and till its arrival I intended to preserve my incog- 
nito in order to establish my innocence in a manner worthy 
of my family. But my poor mother—it would be hard- 
heartedness, as you say, to keep her so Jong in suspense; 
and my little sisters and brothers, some of whom I have never 
seen before this morning. Oh, how my heart warmed to them 
all; and oh, the heart-rending idea that I should be an inmate 
under the same roof, and unknown to them! No; it shall 
not be. Come what may, I must immediately make myself 
known to my dear affectionate mother, to whom I have been 
the cause of so much anxiety. Come on, father; I long now 
to disburthen my mind to her, and to receive the consolation 
and sympathy of a mother in return.” 

** Now God be praised!’’ said Brian; ‘*I am now a happy 
man since yow'consint to that. It wrung my heart to hear 
you refuse your poor mother that long-looked-for consolation. 
3esides, the morrow is ould Christmas Eve, an’ as we will be 
all assimbled, please God, an’ more of us than wis iver as- 
simbled on an ould Christmas Eve before; but now, as we 
will all be assimbled at our own fireside, ye will tell us all yer 
advintures.”’ The son, promising to comply with his request, 
they both get off once more for the house. 

Again we say, we are totally inadequate to give any de- 
scription, approaching the reality, of the affecting scene which 
00k place in the kitchen of Brian O’ Loughlin, on the occasion 
of the unexpected meeting of the mother and son. That strong 
unexampled maternal and filial affection, which ever distin- 
guishes the Irish. heart, and which cannot be constrained on 
occasions like the present, we leave to our readers to imagine ; 
and our chief business being with the sufferings of Bernard 
O'Loughlin, and those connectcd with his history, we proceed 
to that part of our task—confidently leaving it to the indul- 
gent reader to overlook any deficiency that may appear in the 
course of our narrative. 





BIRTH AND CHRISTENING OF BERNARD, 
Az the time Bernard was born, Brian O'Loughlin oceupic d 
Lloyd Castle, of which he had been caretaker ever since the 
death of his father, who had long held that confidential situa- 
tion before him. 
This Castle belonged to a Mr. Lloyd, who, however, used 


it only in the hunting season as a lodge for himself aud his 
aé 








fellow-sportemen. His ordina:y residence was a more com- 
modious modern castle near Newtownlimavady, which he had 
acquired by his lady, and which bore the name of ‘ F’rome,” 
the ancient title of her family. 

Brian O'Loughlin married a farmer’s daughter in the neigh- 
bourhood, with whom he got, as was customary, a dowry 
principally in cattle: five cows, two sheep of her own rearing, 
a lot of poultry, and twenty pounds in hard money, consti- 
tuted the moveable portion that fell to her; and she, being an 
only child, was also heiress to her father’s farm on the death 
of her parents. 

A few weeks after Brian’s marriage it was rumoured that 
the young squire of Frome Castle was also about to form a 
matrimonial alliance with the eldest daughter of Sir Edgar 
Lucas, a wealthy baronet, whose castle was situated about ten 
miles distant—that is, about half way from the others re- 
spectively. 

Brian began already to entertain some apprehension that 
he should be obliged, in the event of this marriage, to quit 
the old castle, it being generally supposed that young Mr. 
Lloyd or his father would take up his residence there. Nor 
were his fears and conjectures without foundation. A notice 
containing positive orders to vacate the premises, was formally 
served to Brian ; and now, however reluctant, he must aban- 
don the pleasure of enjoying any longer those scenes so dear 
to him from his infancy. 

That stately old mansion in which he was born, and was 
now master of, as his father had been before him, contained 
many splendid apartments, which could not exactly be said to 
appertain to his use; but the large kitchen was Brian’s own, 
where around the blazing turf fire neighbours used to assemble 
nightly, and amuse themselves by recounting stories and 
legends of bygone times. No wonder, then, that Brian had a 
sorrowful heart on the day he received notice to quit. As 
we have said, however, he did not leave it until after the birth 
of his first child, Bernard, the subject of our narrative. 

They had a merry christening, notwithstanding; and the 
old midwife took occasion to tell the company that she could 
see into the seeds of futurity, 


“ Which grain will grow, and which will not ;” 


she even went so far as to assert, that if an ill omen appeared 
to hang over a birth, she could contrive, with great skill, to 
ward it off till the evil hour had passed. 

On the present occasion she said that the new born son and 
heir of Brian O’Loughlin, of Lloyd Castle, now called Bernard 
O'Loughlin, would turn out to be the greatest man that ever 
was reared in Ballymullins. Rose was warmly applauded for 
this prophecy ; and the health of young Bernard was drunk 
in real ‘* Innishowen,” all wishing him no worse fortune. The 
uight was spent in mirth and glee, and out-of respect for the 
‘‘ big house” as well as from a fear of doing Brian any harm, 
there was no fighting on the occasicn. 

Afier drinking the child’s health, the company demanded of 
Rose an explanation of the circumstances by which Bernard 
was to arrive at such eminence. She gave them to understand 
that they were fiot unattended by dangers. There was one 


particular period of his life—its very turning point—which 
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would expose him to the greatest peril, and it was doubtful 
whether he would get over it; but even should he surmount 
it, his very success would involve him in others of a minor 
nature, which he should not only ultimately overcome, but 
which, far from marring his progress, would.in the end serve 
as stepping-stones towards arriving at the greatness which she 
had just predicted. She would advise every one in the house 
to shake hands with him now, while they had so favourable 
an opportunity and no difficulty in doing so; for it would here- 
after be a great honour to be able to tell that they had shook 
hands with such a great gentleman. 

‘¢ But, Rose,” exclaimed a cunning youth, who, although a 
boy in years, was king of the party for mischief, satire, and 
whiskey-drinking: ‘* But Rose, what'll be his fate if he doesn’t 
get over the first great danger ye mintion? Maybe the wean 
is born to be hanged, an’ it ’ud be no great credit, I’m thinkin’, 
to shake hand or foot wid a murdherer or a sheepstealer 
or 9? 





‘‘ Silence! Darby Dhu!” shouted Rose, at the top of her 
voice; ‘*don’t dare to spae bad fortyn to a decent man’s child, 
ye vagabone-lookin’ spalpeen that ye are, It’s yerself that’s 
the likeliest to come to a bad end—to yerself be it tould—an’ 
so I said many’s the day ago, for ye wur born in an ill hour. 
But thanks be to Providence !’’ she added with a sneer, ‘it 
wisn’t me brought ye into the world—ye hiv a gallows look 
about ye.” : 

Rose was applauded by the whole company, who, notwith- 
standing the dread of Darby’s sarcasm, would have put him 
out but for the timely interference of Brian himself, who said 
he did not wish to havea ‘‘ row kicked up” on such a solemn 
occasion as a christening; and besides, it was the last they 
would have in the castle. 

Nothing further occurred remarkable during the night, and 
the party broke up”at an early hour next morning. 

A few days after the christening, Mr. Lloyd, junior, came 
to the old castle, and, wishing Brian and wife joy of their 
young son, he put a piece of gold into the child’s hand. He 
then said he was extremely sorry to be under the disagreeable 
necessity of sending Brian away from the castle, but added 
that he would provide some way for him. ‘‘ You may,” said 
he, ‘‘ remain in my employment as gamekeeper, in conside- 
tation of the faithful manner in which you have always dis- 
charged your duties, as well as the length of time you and 
your father have been on the estate. But if you prefer another 
proposition which I make you, you shall have it with free 
heart and good will. It is to mark out for you a ‘‘ new-land 
farm,’’ alongside the one occupied by your father-in-law; and 
as the latter will éome into your possession after the death of 
the old couple—the whole will make a pretty large farm. If 
- you prefer this, you shall hive a house built immediately, 
with garden and enclosure, at my expense. You shall sit free 
for seven years, after which the rent will only be a nominal 
one—that is to say, ten shillings an acre per year, and a lease 
of twenty-one years, renewable,”’ 

** Musha, then, lon life to yer hondér!” said Brian, ‘ an’ 
may ye niver want a good farm to bestow. Troth an’ I'll accept 
yer offer, wid many thanks for that same; for I like the farm- 
ing business, though I'll still be sorry afther the ould castle.” 

_ AT 











So saying, he followed Mr. Lloyd to have the farm marked 
out. The house we have already described was soon built 
upon it—it being the one in which we left Brian and hig son 
Bernard, at the close of the last chapter. 


ILLICIT DISTILLING——-BERNARD SETS OUT ON HIS TRAVELS. 


Durine the first seven years, Brian worked hard on his farm, 
and at the end of that term had most of it good arable land. 
Benard (or, as he was called, Briney Begh—* Little Briney”’) 
had now two brothers, but they both died the following winter 
of the small pox; from which destructive disorder Bernard had 
the good fortune to escape unattacked. In winter he at- 
tended school, and in summer he assisted his father in work- 
ing the farm. He took a great liking for the “still house,” 
which business Brian carried on clandestinely, notwithstand- 
ing that the country was at the time infested, as they said, by 
a band of revenue police, headed by a captain whose name was 
Troy; and notwithstanding that heavy fines were imposed, 
with the confiscation of distillery implements and the pro- 
perty discovered, Brian carried on incessantly the “ wee still- 
ing,” and regularly supplied Mick Dhurish and other she- 
been-house keepers with the best ‘“‘ potheen.”’ 

Through the vigilance of Bernard, who watched the 
excisemen and always gave the alarm on their approach 
they were never detected till one winter's night, when Ber- 
nard was in his thirteenth year. It is important to narrate 
this occurrence : 

Brian’s still house, be it know, was constructed in a very 
secure manner. It was a cellar which he himself had 
excavated under the room where the cows were generally kept 
for want of a proper cow-house, which he said he never had 
time to build for them, but which, in reality, was designed 
expressly for the purpose of eluding observation. 

At the extremity of this ostensible cow-room, and sunk in 
the wall, was a cupboard or press, in which were deposited all 
manner of crockery-ware usual in a dairy, and placed on two 
shelves moveable at pleasure. A false back in the cupboard 
opened and gave entrance to a flight of steps descending to 
the cellar, or ‘ still-house,” where all was in active operation, 
and so secure as to baffle all suspicion, even when the uncon- 
scious excisemen were in the kilchen smoking their pipes or 
drinking a noggin of thick milk, which Sheely would bring 
them from the very press in question. 

The excisemen became intimate with Brian and Sheely, who 
never failed to welcome them to partake of their hospitality 
on occasion of their coming that way, which was very fre- 
quent, as they were almost constantly on duty in the neigh- 
bourhood. Hearing of the good treatment which his men had 
received, and being on one occasion benighted, Captain Troy 
honoured the house with a visit. He was well treated, and 
the afterwards frequently repeated his visit. In short, he 
often made errands that way, and soon became a guest as 
familiar with Brian’s family as his men had been. 

Brian’s house afforded other attractions, especially during 
the winter nights. Having the largest accommodation and 
the best fir fire in he neighbourhood, it was the resort of the 
old and the young—virls with their spinning-wheels, with 
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fathers or brothers to keep them company and conduct them 
home. Singing and telling stories, and dancing to the 
tunes which the girls would lilt, or some old fiddler might 
play, formed the ordinary programme of the evening’s pas- 
time, beguiling all the toils of the day in innocent mirth. 
Captain Troy soon became greatly captivated—by these 
amusements; while his condescending and social manners ren- 
dered him a great favourite. His songs were applauded 
above all others, and every pun and joke which he uttered 
with excellent zest told well on his admiring audience. 

While all this diversion was going on night after night in 
the kitchen, there was a solitary inhabitant of another portion 
of the house who took no part in it, but was hard at work, 
profiting by their distractions, in his security to labour the 
harder. This was Brian’s confidant, old Roger Kelly, the 
still-man. Roger was always sure to be into his subterranean 
workshop before the meeting took place. He was-alone on 
such occasions, as it was thought best that Brian and Ber- 
nard should be with the company to lull suspicion; and 
many a weary night did Roger spend in this dreary dungeon, 
from which he dared not peep, until all were gone, and the 
course clear. 

Now, there was in Troy’s company a man about fifty years 
of age, an old veteran soldier. This man’s habits were quite 
of another cast from those of his comrades. His character 
and manners were in no way prepossessing ; on the contrary, 
he was sulky, disagreeable, and repulsive. Indeed it was said 
by his most familiar acquaintances that he had never been 
seen to laugh but on one occasion, when he shot a prisoner for 
looking about him—on the plea that he appeared preparing 
to effect his escape. Envious and unsocial himself, he hated 
and disrelished all their amusements, and would take no part 
iu them; while his companions, in their did turn not care much 
for his company. He was, nevertheless, the most exper! 
among them, when on duty; and the very cause which ren- 
dered him so obnoxious to every society, was a powerful qua- 
lification to make him a sharp and severe revenue policeman. 
For the execution of divers daring feats, and his successful 
activity in detecting illicit distilling in various places, he had 
been promoted to the rank of sergeant, and as such shared a 
good deal of Captain Troy’s confidence. It can easily be con- 
ceived, therefore, how Sergeant Snap, weary of waiting for 
the party while they amused themselves at Brian O’Loughlin’s, 
often asked permission to retire to quarters. 

One eyening he was leaving the house and slowly picking 
his steps round the corner, when he thought he heard a stifled 
cough! He stopped, and listened with great attention. He 
heard it repeated, apparently from beneath his feet! The 
thought struck him that he had discovered a secret still- 


~ house, and he immediately began to search for an aperture or 


entrance—but in vain! The moon shone brightly, and it was 
a dead calm all around. The coughing was again repeated— 
low, and curt, and stifled. Baffled in his search a long time, 
he resolved not to leave the house till he found out whence 
the sound proceeded. 

‘Tt will be a fine prize,” muttered he to himself; ‘I 
shall have some of these boys in my power who laugh every 
night at my expense. I will go immediately and communi- 
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cate to Captain Troy my suspicions, in presence of them all, 
when he cannot—dare not refuse to make a search.” 

With these thoughts, he re-entered the house. 

‘‘ Captain,” said he, **I must cut short your merriment; [ 
have discovered that stilling is going on in this house !” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the midst of the company, they 
could not have been more surprised and confused than on 
hearing this bold announcement of Snap. The captain looked 
bewildered and astonished at the sergeant; and it was for- 
tunate his surprise was so great, for it prevented him from 
noticing the confusion of Brian and his family, who for the 
moment looked the picture of despair. They saw, however, how 
necessary it was to appear calm and collected; and ere it came 
Brian’s time to speak, he had recovered his ordinary compo- 
sure, and could feign surprise with any in the house. The 
captain was the first to break the momentary silence which had 
succeeded Snap’s alarming speech. 

‘* What is that you say, sergeant? Be cautious how you 
denounce a respectable and peaceable family. I say what you 
tell me is impossible !” 

‘¢ It is not impossible, captain; for I have discovered that 
there is a still in this very house.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘In that room or underneath it: come with me and judge 
for yourself.” 

‘Yer honor may sarch the whole iv the house from the top 
to the ground,” said Brian, ‘‘ an’ take all the whiskey ye get 
in it; the good sargint is mistaken intirely.” 

The Captain had no alternative; he therefore ordered his 
men to follow Snap, but with a reluctance and embarrass- 
ment manifest to all. He thought of the hospitality he had 
received, the many pleasant evenings he had spent in Brian’s 
house, and the loss for ever of all such. This, together with 
the thought that in pursuing the search he became Brian's 
enemy, caused him to waver and hesitate. But on the other 
hand, duty compelled him to sacrifice every other feeling to that 
of honour and allegiance, Besides, he knew the character of 
Snap too well not to feel that if he refused to institute a search, 
the sergeant would not neglect to lay the whole affair before 
his superior, and have him dismissed. 

The remainder of the night was spent in a fruitless search. 
They were about to abandon it, and some had even retired 
from the room, when at last the keen eye of Snap discovered 
the secret of the cupboard, and—all was lost! 

Poor Roger Kelly, who had neither eaten or slept during the 
night, was nearly dead from fright. 

‘Aha! captain!” said Snap, with an air of dignity and 
triumph, ‘‘ what did I tell you?” Then turning to his men 
he added, ‘ First of all, secure this old man: he will be a good 
witness in this case.” 

Whilst the gratulations of Snap’s own mind hoped in an 
achievement, ‘* Roger’’ had mysteriously disappeared! He fle: 
by a secret exit, which, however, Snap with some difficulty 
discovered, and in his anxiety to secure the old man, dashed 
ferret-like into the narrow and obscure tunnel, and set off alone 
in pursuit of his fugitive. 

The still was then brought by the police to the street, where 
they riddled it with their bayonets. 


(To be continued.) 
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[Continued from Part 1.} 

Meantime, the alarm having spread, the neighbours assem- 
bled as if by electricity, and, armed with sticks, tongs, pokers, 
&e., they attacked the small party of police, whom they dis- 
armed before a musket could be used. A hot skirmish ensued, 
during which the report of a gun was heard from a distance. 

Captain Troy, apprehensive of a rescue, had taken the pre- 
caution to despatch four of his men with Brian as prisoner to 
the county gaol. 

The rioters, after chasing the police, congratulated them- 
selves on their victory, and dispersed towards night. Brian’s 
wife, not thinking it safe to remain longer on the spot, lest 
the police might return with greater force, resolved on taking 
refuge in the mountains of Monterloney, But young Bernard 
was missing! What had become of him ? His mother searched 
every place she could think of, but in vain—no sign of her son 
appeared. She did not observe him near his father at the time 
of his arrest, and up to this moment she thought him safe. 
She ran from house to house; but not finding him, she be- 
came almost distracted; and continued to run from one place 
to another, calling him by name; but she was answered only 
by the echo from the valley. At length, arrived at the outlet 
of the secret passage, her progress was arrested by an object 
the sight of which filled her with terror and alarm, and caused 
the very bleod to freeze in her veins, Horror and affright 
seized her, on beholding at her feet the lifeless body of Ser- 
geant Snap, bathed in a pool of blood! At the same instant she 
saw a@ man coming towards her, and as he approaches she be- 
came the more alarmed and apprehensive, for the new comer 
was no other than Darby Dhu—the sworn enemy of the family 
from the night of the christening—who, but a few days before, 
was released from prison, where he had been confined during 
five years for aiding in a rescue, and firing a gun at the same 
Sergeant Snap with intent to shoot him. Aware of the anti- 
pathy Darby bore towards the sergeant, Sheely could not hesi- 
tate to suppose that he had seized on this terrible occasion for 
revenge, and had murdered the victim that now lay lifeless at 
her feet. : 

‘Good morrow, Sheely,”’ said Darby as he approached her ; 
* this has been a sad day an’ night wid yez—the Lord atween 
us an’ harm.—But marcy onus! what’s—what’s this I see ?— 
a dead man—an’ blood! oh! Sargint Snap, by the powers! 
an’ he’s shot through the head !”’ 

“T wis thinkin’ that this wisn’t the first time ye seen him 
there,” replied the fainting woman, unable to suppress the in- 
dignation arising ftom her fearful and well-grounded suspicions. 
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** What's that ye say,-an’ what do ye mane ?” said Darby, 
his voice quivering and his eye flashing fire; “ Do ye mano 
to call me a murdherer?” Then raising his fiendish voice, 
he vociferated with a hellish yell, “But if I’m not a mur- 
dherer, I know who is, Sheely O'Loughlin; an’ mark me, ye'll 
hear more about it before Sunday passes. » Howsumdiver, I’ll 
alarm the neighbonrs, an’ get the corpse taken care iv till the 
crowner comes to hould his ’quest—an’ thin—an’ thin , 

At these words, indicating the most determined resolution 
of vengeance on poor Sheely because she suspected him, he 
ran off across the bogs to apprise the neighbours of his dis- 
covery, leaving the poor woman in a state of insensibility, As 
soon as the latter recovered, she betook herself from the scene 
of blood, still directing her steps in quest of Bernard, whom 
she supposed to have gone to Monterloney. She fortunately 
overtook him on the way, and they both proceeded for protec- 
tion to the house of a friend, which they reached before dark. 

On hearing from Sheely that Brian was arrested and on his 
way to gaol, the Monterloney men were incensed with the 
deepest indignation. They arose as one man, and, arming 
themselves with various kinds of rade weapons, they imme- 
diately set off on horseback to his rescue. Owing to a cireum- 
stance which caused some delay to the policemen at Clandy, 
they were overtaken a little beyond that village by the deter- 
mined mountaineers. Their small force could offer but little 
resistance to their numerous and well-armed opponents, who 
soon succeeded in rescuing Brian, with whom they returned 
in triumph to Monterloney. 

The same night, Darby Dhu, who had discovered the retreat 
of Sheely and Bernard, entered the house where they were, 
accompanied by a band of six constables from the Park bar- 
racks, and leading them to the bed whither Bernard had just 
retired, pointed him out to the sergeant of the party, saying: 

‘¢ There is yer prisoner !—1 charge that boy wid the mur- 
dher iv Sargint Snap !”’ 

At the appearance of Darby, Sheely arose in horror, pro- 
ceeded to the bed of her son, and fell on his neck as the 
former pronounced his accusation, determined to resist the 
officers and protect her innocent child, even at the expense of 
her life. 

The sergeant produced his warrant of authority to arrest 
the accused, and, replacing it in his pocket, ordered his men 
to its execution. At this the frantic mother clung with re- 
doubled energy to her dear son, baffling for a long time all 
their efforts to extricate him from her embrace. At last they 
succeeded in severing them, and were just about to adjust the 
handcuffs on their victim, when the door opened, and Brian 
and the party by whom he was rescued entered. They rushed 
into the room, and it is needless to add what was the result of 
this unexpected and timely assistance. The constables with 
Darby were soon overcome and routed. 

The brave deliverers of Brian and his son determined not to 
abandon them that night, and so they took up their position 
at their lodgings, resolved to place them next morning in some 
secure locality out of the reach of their enemies. 

Various means to this end were suggested and duly delibe- 
rated upon. It was ultimately concluded that young Bernard 
should leave the country for some time, until Providence would 
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be pleased to reveal the true murderer, and exonerate him 
from being an object of suspicion in that horrid crime. As for 
the father, they agreed to subscribe the amount of the fine 
likely to be imposed for the private distillery, and thus save 
him from prison. 

Notwithstanding the resolutions of these heroes to protect 
their friends, the case of Bernard, and the nature of his im- 
plications in the affray, could not but remain mysterious to 
them, for they had not yet had time to inquire after particulars. 
His father, though he was confident of his son’s innocence, 
proceeded, for the satisfaction of all, to elicit from him some 
information on that subject. 

‘What did ye do, asthore, that ye eut yer face in sich a 
away ? Ye must have been hurt sorely, an’ bled greatly, poor 
creature, for yer shirt-neck is stiff with blood.” 

‘¢That’s what fears me, father. I was at the mouth of the 
private passage when Roger ran out crying, ‘I am pursued— 
run for yer life!’ I made to follow him, but had not gone far 
when I was overtaken and knocked down. I remember no 
more of what happened, for I was strack senseless until I was 
aroused by the report of a gun, when Darby Dhu came run- 
ning up, calling, ‘It’sa job! it’sa job!’ [raised my head and 
saw the dead man a bit below him. I was shocked at seeing 
the corpse and the blood on'my own shirt; and as soon as I 
got up I made for Monterloney, where I met my mother.” 

The innocence of Bernard appeared in this artless apology. 
They all pronounced their convictions to that effect, and con- 
cluded that Darby Dhu must have been the murderer, who, 
to elude suspicion and the punishment of the crime, as well 
as to obtain the government reward of an informer, endea- 
voured to lay it to Bernard’s charge, 

At the dawn of morning, Bernard, being furnished with 
some provisions and a handsome sum of money by his bene- 
factors, took leave of his friends and his disconsolate mother, 
and proceeded to the top of the Sawil, to pursue his projected 
journey on the other side. His father accompanied him hither, 
where, under the shade of the Miners’ Stone, they took a fare- 
well embrace. Bernard received the blessing of his afflicted 
parent; and after a long and wistful look on his native hills, 
bade adieu to home and friends and set out on his career in a 
world almost unknown to him. There was no more heard of 
him till the day when, as a gentleman, he met his father on 
the little mound, as described in the early part of this tale. 

Having given the reader this sketch of our hero’s boyhood, 
it now remains for us to record his subsequent mysterious 
career while away from his father’s roof. We shall relate it 
in his own words—omitting, of course, the numerous inter- 
ruptions of his anxious listeners. But for the same biogra- 
phical clearness in reference to our hero, we shall modify the 
narrative a little, by arranging the incidents in their order of 
occurrence, some of which he must have recounted in isolated 
facts to different persons and on different occasions, adapting 
himself to circumstances and to the capacity and intelligence 
of the society in which he would find himself at the time. Our 
readers must imagine him sometimes at a fireside, telling a little 
story for the amusement of his own family or the satisfaction 
of the curious neighbours; sometimes at a neighbouring semi- 
nary, for the edification of a number of students in whom he 
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took a lively interest; and sometimes in company of the clergy- 
men of the parish, who, like many others of the Irish priest- 
hood, were the better enabled to’appreciate such information, 
having been, in their own day, ‘ poor scholars,” or ‘ exiled 
students,” obliged to travel to the continent for that education 
which unjust penal laws had so long proscribed at heme. 


o 


COMMENCEMENT OF BERNARD S ADVENTURES—HIS MEETING WITH 
DAN BOYLE, AND WHAT IT LED TO—A MODEL SQUIRE SOUPER,. 


I neEpD not recal to my dear father’s recollection the heart-rend- 
ing scene of our parting on that memorable day when we tore 
ourselves from each other’s embrace at the Miners’ Stone. 
My heart was so overwhelmed with grief and anxiety that I 
trudged along at random, paying small attention to anything 
about me, and dittle caring what direction I took. It was more 
from instinct than intention—or rather, it was more I believe 
the influence of a heavenly direction than any voluntary act on 
my part, that I kept along the ridge of mountains toward: 
the county Tyrone, and avoided all beaten paths, where I 
might be in danger of falling in with a human being. It was 
late when I reached Drumdoe—a village situate on the Tyrone 
side of the boundaries of the two counties, where I passed the 
night at a ** dry lodgings.” I found this house crowded with 
horse-jockeys, cow-dealers, pedlars, &c., on their way to a 
fair to be held next day at Newtownstuart. I soon ¥etired to 
bed, as. I wished to evade the numerous questions which inva- 
riably assail the ears of travellers at those humble yet cheerful 
quarters. The room in which I slept—or rather lay awake— 
contained two beds, which, at a later hour, were occupied by 
three men besides myself. ‘Two horse-jockeys aporopriated 
one to their own use, and a farm-servant in search of a master 
at the fair tumbled in beside me, as I pretended to be fast 
asleep. One of the horse-jockeys became very talkative; but 
as his companion at last only answered him in his broken sleep, 
he addressed himself to my bedfellow, who seemed equally 
disposed to be loquacious. I listened with attention to their 
conversation, which ran thus: 

‘¢T think I heerd ye sayin’, young man, that ye’re goin’ to 
the hirin’? What can ye do ? if it’s a fair question,” 

** Och, every thing in the way of farming. I can set praties, 
an’ shear the harvest, an’ handle the flail, too, wid e’er a chap 
between the F’aughan wather an’ the ground ye’re stannin’ on ; 
an’ I can hould the plough, too, at a pinch, to boot.” 

** What’s yer name, ma beauchal ?”’ 

‘* Pat Gormley; I’m a son of ould Con Gormley, at the 
crass roads, if ye knew sich a man,” 

“What! is it Con that used to keep the public-house wid 
the flyin’ sign iv the ‘ Pedlar an’ Thurkey Cock ?’ Be goxty ! 
many’s the hearty laugh we used to have at the same sign. 
Sure the thurkey cock was chasing the pedlar for his bare 
life, because he had a red pack on his back. An’ you're a son 
iv Con’s ?”’ 

‘‘Tam Con’s son, at your service; an’ if I don’t mistake 
you'll be Dan Boyle, the horse-jobber, that used to stop at our 
house. Throgs, there’s no mistaken’ you, ye’re so funny.” 

‘** The samo; an’ faix I’m sorry the ould house is shut up. 
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How does yer mother get on at all since yer father died ?—rest 
his soul!—-he was an honest man, an’ the tier iv company.” 

“Deed, but middlin’ itself. Only for me, I think she would 
a’ broke her heart wid grief an’ thruble since he wint. An’ 
now I must lave her an’ go an’ hire wid some farmer; for our 
half-acre wid never support us both. She's livin’ now at 
Jemmy Gormley’s, a relation iv ours, where the curate stops ; 
an’ his riverance—good sowl!—looks afther her; but he’s too 
poor to keep asarviat. But sure it’s a blessin’ to have the 
clargy near her at any rate.” 

‘Well, it is.a consolation, sure enough; an’ I hope ye’ll 
soon fall in-wid a good place. Now, do ye think ye could work 
among horses? Bekaise if ye could, I wud hire ye myself im- 
mediently, out iv regard for ould times.”’ 

‘‘ Arrah, is it yerself, Mr. Boyle, that’s afther askin’ me 
if I know what a horse is? Sure, many’s the sixpence ye gave 
me serself for takin’ cdre iv yer horses; and didn’t I always 
give them justice? I'll take charge iv half-a-dozen; an’ I'd 
sarve the same Dan before any man breathin’, Musha, sure 
I’m entirely at yer sarvice, an” many thanks too.” | 

‘¢ Bravo, Pat! you’re yer father’s son, I see. Bat I'll not 
ax ye to attend to half-a-dozen, for I intend to hire a lump iv 
a gorsoon, an’ yez can do the work atween yez; I'll get one 
the morrow at the fair. It’s lucky, afther all, that Murty died 
the other day, for now I can do a sarvice to a friend. Yer 
father—rest his sowl!—niver got the betther iv that blow 
Sargint Snap, the still-hunter, gave him wid the butt-end of his 
gun—the ould scoundrel !’’ 

The mention of Sergeant Snap’s name did not cause me to 
start, although it had a slight effect on my nerves; but having 
heard Dan Boyle wanted a lad, I thought this a good opportu- 
nity to secure employment, especially as I had learned that he 
resided far south, and occasionally came to the fairs of the 
North, SolIsaid in an undertone to Pat Gormley, who lay 
beside me, ‘I wish you would speak for me to get the other 
place with you, and I will try to recompense your kindness ; 
I'am pretty active among horses, and can make myself useful.”’ 

Pat gave me a touch on the side with his elbow, as much 
as to say, ‘It’s all right—leave that to me,” and continued 
his conversation with the loquacious horse-jockey. 

‘Ay, Snap wis a keen ould shaver, an’ as wicked an ould 
tyrant as iver lived. He was an ould stiller or smuggler him- 
self, I heard thim say, an thurned king’s evidence against 
some iv his neighbours: that wis what got him into the 
ravenue, I wish him no harm; but—the Lord forgive 
me !—I wisn’t sorry, this mornin,’ to hear that he had-run the 
length iv his tether—if the news is true. - Did ye hear what 
happened him ‘the other day in the Ballymullins ?” 

‘No; how,’ inquired Dan, “an’ me comin’ from the South ? 
What is it that’s goin’ ?” 

‘‘ Sure they say they had great ruxions at Sawil about a still 
that Snap discovered. Two men an’ a boy wis killed; an’ 
Sargint Snap, the ould coward, wis runnin’ for his bare life, 
when he got a polthogue that knocked him stiff; he never 
budged after. Howsomdiver, the unfortunate man that done 
his job wis shot by the police. The herd boy that tould me 
says ther’s not less nor three lives lost—the Lord pity the 
widows an’ orphans !’’ 

‘BS 
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‘“‘Musha, amen, this day!” said Dan; “the cross of Christ 
atween us an’ harm!” as he crossed himself devoutly and ex- 
pressed his horror at so terrible a tragedy, 

I need not tell you how terrified I was myself at this 
allusion to the unfortunate event; but one feature in this new 
version gave me courage. The exaggeration, and, above all, 
the assertion that Snap’s assassin had fallen a victim to tho 
police, caused me to feel more secure from suspicion. Alas! 
what torture, remorse, and perpetual dread must ever haunt 
the wretch who is guilty of the blood of*his fellow man, when 
I, who was innocent, could not refrain from shuddering at tho 
bare recital of the above. I was glad to hear the subject 
changed to another more interesting to myself. 

‘Mr. Boyle,” said Pat, at length, ‘* ye war sayin’ ye wanted 
another slip iv a boy, an’ here's a gorsoon lyin’ beside mo 
here that wants a place, an’ I said I would spake for him ; he’s 
a quiet modest sowl, ye see, for he hasn’t offered to put in his 
tongue in our talk the whole blissit night : so, if it’s all the same 
to you, I'd like to have him for my companion; he’s some 
dissilit crathur, an’ it’s a pity of him, poor fellow!” 

** Well, Pat, I'll tell ye what it is,” said Dan, “I'd go on my 
one foot from this to Drogheda to sarve your father’s son—rest 
his sow]! an’ to prove it, if the boy shoots me whin I get my 
eyes on him in the mornin’ I'll hire him out, iv regards for 
ould times ; but ye know I must see what like he is. What's 
yer name, ahagur,” ho added, addressing myself. 

** Briney O'Loughlin,” said 1; for I never thought of deny- 
ing my name, come what might; “but,” I added, wishing to 
evade being called my proper name, ‘I will answer readier to 
Briney Begh— it’s more familiar to me.” 

‘‘ By goxty, an’ a good ould’stock the same name is of, and 
ye oughtn’t to be ashamed of it. It’s curious that I’ve a 
sarvint boy already of the same noble name: so to extinguish 
yez both (as Masther O’Rourke says) the one from the other, 
we'll call you Briney More—that is, as I said before, if yo 
shoot me in the mornin’. Ay, I like names of the ould stock, 
an wid give any mortial thing to have an ‘0O’,’ to mine as big 
as a coach-wheel. But there’s no O’Boyles, an’ bare Boyle is 
a cold name for a warm-hearted Irishman. But to compen- 
gate for the ‘O’,’ sure I’ve the honour to be a namesake iv the 
‘Liberathur,’ the great Dan—ha, ha, ha! There’s nothing 
like histhory—can either iv yez read histhory ?” 

‘‘]’m a purty good scholar,” said Pat, ‘‘ and can read any 
I was as far in the larnin’ as Mr. 
I also said I could 
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Larkin, the lame master, could put me. 
read and write well, and went through my ‘ Gough. 

‘‘ By the hoky, thin,”’ said Dan, with a hearty laugh at his 
own joke against himself, ‘if yez wis a match for yer old 
masther, yer present ono needn’t take yez in hand I'm 
thinkin.’ Ha, ha,ha! But, by goxty, I’m glad yez can read 
hishtory ; for I’ve got a beautiful one in the house that a Derry 
jobber gave me, and I’m very fond iv it whin I get anybody 
capable to read it forme. It’s the histhory of Crusoe Robin- 
son. Some vulgar people calls it Robinson Crusoe; but 
doesn’t all the world know that Robinson is a surname. I 
know several families iv the name about Derry. Thin, I’ve 
the histhory iv our own St. Patrick, that little Dan is larnin’ 
at a Master O’Rourke’s school. There's no mistake about it; 
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the saint wouldn’t desave us wid a false histhory. So, in the 
name of the same St. Patrick, let us go to sleep.” 

The last sentence had scarcely died away on my ear when 
the snores of Dan might have been heard at the extre- 
mity of the building. My comrade, after exchanging a few 
words with me, followed his example. Feeling my mind more 
at ease, from the hope of finding employment, and being 
worn out by the fatigue of the day, I soon brought up the rear 
of the sleeping party. 

On awaking next morning, I found myself the only occupant 
of the sleeping-room. I began to fear lest Dan might have 
left without me, and I hastened out of bed. A few minutes 
sufficed for my toilet and short morning prayer, and I was 
soon in the kitchen. In the centre of which was placed a 
large square table, apparently waiting for the breakfast to be 
laid on it, while around the turf fire sat a number of men 
and boys. I was at a loss to recognise my friends among the 
group; but the voice of Dan soon dispelled all doubt, as he 
arose and shook me by the hand, and made way for me at the 
fire, 

‘‘Good morrow, Briney,” said he. ‘‘ Faix, I doubt you 
must larn to get up earlier if ye have a mind to live wid Dan 
Boyle; but I suppose ye were fatigued. Now here's the 
breakfast waitin’ for you.” ‘* By gorrah,” he added, address- 
ing Pat Gormly, ‘‘an’ a smart tidy gorsoon he is. I’m 
takin’ a consate to him already.”’ 

Pat shook hands with him, and Dan continued : 

‘‘ I’ve just hired Pat here, and as ye’r a desolate orphan, 
I'll pay you a guinea this quarter to I see what ye’r worth, an’ 
if yez both be good boys, an’ well varsed in histhory, Pll 
maybe let yez have ache a big coat off the new web in frieze. 
Now, what do you say, Briney ?”’ 

I agreed at once; and we were soon seated at the large table 
for breakfast. 

‘* Missus Sweeny, have the goodness to boil the kettle if ye 
plaise,’’ said Dan addressing the hostess, ‘‘an’ get us a three- 
go a-plece iv the ‘mountain dew.’ ‘ Tis’nt every day that 
Manus kills a bullock, we must have a dhrop iv the crathure 
over the bargain, and thin we'll be off to the fair to sell the 
horses, an’ maybe buy a few Montheloney coults,”’ 

- * How much tay will I wet, Dan ?” 
_ An’ ounce, iv ye plase, ma’am.” 

‘¢ But that’s too much, Dan, achree; half an ounce is lash- 
ings.” 

** Well, but I want it strong, an’ the second drawing ’ll be 
good ; ye can give it to the first poor body that comes in— 
we'll get their blissin’ in the place iv it: an’ ye know a poor 
body’s blissin’ will put by an evil hour. There’s a song that 
I’m very fond iv, that Master O’Rourke sings sometimes; I’ll 
give yez'a varse iv it while the kettle’s boilin’ ;— 


“‘ When the poor robin-redbreast approaches your cot, 
And the icicle hangs at your door— . 
When your bowls are all smoking with something that’s hot, 
That’s the time to remember the poor.” 


‘“* Ye wor goin’ to speak, Missus Sweeny.” 

‘“‘T wis jist goin’ to say, Dan, that ye’ll always have the 
poor’s blessin’ about ye, early an’ late; for ye always remem- 
ber thim, as I was tellin’ Hudy Corr the other day. Faix, I 
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wondher what's keepin’ Hudy, for he said he would come on 
the fair mornin’ to ax yer charity. But I suppose he’s gong 
to the big house, for this is sarvin’-day.” 

‘What do you mean by ‘ sarvin’-day,’ Mrs. Sweeny, if it’s 
a fair question ?”’ 

6 Why, ye see, at the big house beyant, they'll not allow 
the beggars—as they call the poor crathurs that’s maybe bet- 
ter than themselves in the sight of God—they’ll not allow 
thim to sit a fut about the yard, jist as if they wor afeard iv 
thim bringin’ a plague wid thim, but hunt the dogs on thin— 
the same dogs that they hunt on the foxes an’ the hares up on 
the mountain. Isn’t it shameful, an’ thim rowlin’ in luxury ? 
If they wid only give the poor crathurs the half iv what they 
throw to the same dogs, they wid have God’s blessin’ an’ the 
poor’s about thim, lyin’ and risin’; an’ that might a’ saved 
the young squire the other day, when he got his leg broke wid 
a fall off his horse at a huntin’ party.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Dan, ‘‘I don’t begrudge thim their riches, if 
that’s the use they make iv thim. No, I wouldn’t change 
places wid thim, Missus Sweeny, for all their wealth, an’ their 
larnin’ into the bargain. But what takes the poor man there 
to-day, if they only hunt the dogs on him—the brutes.” 

‘‘ Why, as I wis sayin’, the quality couldn’t for shame hiv 
it said that they never gave nothin’, an’ so they appointed a 
‘ sarvin’-day, as they call it; an’ the poor people must be con- 
tent to go in a group every Saturday at nine o’clock ; an’ thin 
the quality ordhers thim to get A WHOLE HALFPENNY each— 
that is for the poor of the parish only who hiv badges, for an 
unfortunate crathur from another parish dursn’t show his face 
if he was starvin’ wid hunger. They'll get nothin’ barrin’ 
they buy it, an’ pay dear for it.” 

‘‘ Buy it!” exclaimed Dan, in smazement. ‘But surely 
the squire doesn’t keep a shop; an’ the poor people couldn’t 
buy, seein’ they hiv neither money nor value—God help thim !” 

‘Ye're undher a mistake, Dan, achree; the poor hiv good 
value that is dear to thim, an’ that they wouldn’t part wid for 
the wealth of the three kingdoms. They hiv the faith iv St. 
Patrick an’ their forefathers; an’ if they gave it up and be- 
came soupers they'd get anything they liked. But barrin’ one 
or two bad uns, like Roddy Dhu’s mother, they wouldn’t bar- 
ther that for all the soup and blankets at the big house, nor 
the whole world, if they wor sure to perish the next minute of 
starvation. No, achree! they would rather stharve than sell 
their conscience an’ their religion to these vile soupers. I 
hope ye hiv none of the wretches:in your country, Dan.” 

‘* Faix, an’ small blame to thim if we hivn’t, Missus Sweeny. 
They tried to make their way among us wid their soup an’ 
faise doctrine; buta few of the boys jist hinted to thim that. 
the warm weather wid be the best time for thim to come to 
Killarney, bekase we intended to give thim a cold bath in the 
fresh waters iv the lakes, as we thought it beneath us to break 
a bone in their miserable bodies. It seems the air of the lakes 
didn’t agree wid thim at all, at all ; for they niver showed their 
false faces again in that quarter.” 

‘* An’ go ye’ve got rid iy the soupers, Dan? More power 
to the boys of Killarney, say I. But as I wis sayin’ about the 
‘sarvin’-days,’ the fun iv it is, man, sure the rector that lives 
two miles away serves on the same day an’ hour as the squire; 
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so that, ye persave, the poor crathurs hivn’t time to run from 
the one to the orHER an’ so resave a PENNY, ‘They say it’s a 
schame between the two iv them; an’ us payin’ to keep the 
same rector rowlin’ in luxury likea pig in the mire! It’sa 
pity Hudy Corr hasn’t come: he'd tell ye all. Did ye iver 
hear tell iv Hudy ?” 

** Not to my knowledge. Was he an old school-master ?”’ 

‘Not atall, acushla; he’s a poor crathur that has a ‘slate off,’ 
I often think a pity iv him, for the boys tormints him for di- 
varsion—Lord forgive them! One night he wint to ax lodgings 
of the boys at the bleach-green. They made a bed for Hudy 
at the broghan-house, an’ gave him as much praties an’ salt 
herrin’ as he could ate, but not a drop to drink. When Hudy 
had aten his fill iv the salt herrin’, they gave him two for the 
next day, an’ he put them into the pocket iv his big coat an’ 
wint to bed. He wisn’t long down till he riz agin, searchin’ 
an’ searchin’ for wather! but sorrow drop he could get. At 
the long run, he made out iv the back door to a spout that 
wis behind the house. Well, he lay down on the broad iv his 
back, an’ lot the wather run into his mouth. As sure as I’m 
tellin’ you, he would niver a’ risen wid the life, if one iv the 
boys hadn’t a’ followed him an’ lifted him up. Then they 
stole the herrin’ out iv his pocket, an’ put a dead rat in the 
place iv them, to play another trick on him. The next mornin’ 
Hudy came up here an’ axed me for a piece iv bread or a few 
pratiesto ate wid his herrin’. 
to fetch thim out—but I wish ye had seen his sweet counte- 
nance whin he pulled out the dead rat instead iv the herrin’. 
He looked at it wid the tall iv his eye for about two minnits, 
an’ nodded several times in pity at it. At the long run he 
says: ‘ Well; by my fegsty! it’s well punished anyhow. It 
has ate the herrin’ an’ died of the dhruth!’ Ha, ha, ha! I 
wish ye had seen him.”’ 

All around the table laughed heartily at the recital of the 
last anecdote. Breakfast being over, Dan settled the account, 
and left a few pence for Hudy Corr when he should call there. 
We then mounted our horses, bade good-bye to Mrs, Sweeny, 
and set off for the fair. 

We had not proceeded more than a quarter of a mile on our 
way when we met a diminutive old man, who, as he trudged 
along, his head bent forward, was weeping and lamenting 
most piteously. It was evident at a glance that some dreadful 
disaster had befallen him, for his tattered coat hung in strips 
about him, while one of his arms was bare and covered with 
blood. We stopped to enquire what was the matter, when the 
following dialogue took place between Dan and the wounded 
old man: 

‘‘ The saints be about us! what has happened to you, good- 
man ?’’ said Dan, as he threw the bridle to me, and leaping 
from his horse, ran to the-old man and took his bleeding hand 
in his own. ‘* Don’t be cryin’, asthore,’”’ he continued ; ‘‘ it’s 
enough to melt the heart iv a stone to see an ould crathur 
like you so sorrowful—an’ thin to look at the state ye’s in! 
Now quit yer sobbin’ an’ speak to me. I'll lay a wager ye’re 
ould Hudy Corr, that good Missus Sweeny wis jist tellin’ me 
about.” 

“Oh, lanna musha! I am; an’ God reward yer tindher 
heart !—it makes me cry more to hear so sweet a voice spakin’ 
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so kindly, I'll tell ye all in my own way if ye hiv a few min- 
nits to spare.” 

** T'll wait here till midnight to hear what yo hiv to say; 
an’ if Ican be iv any use to ye, I'll be glad to give ye a 
helpin’ hand. It'll never bo said that Dan Boyle passed the 
distressed on the road wiihout knowin’ if he could relieve 
them. So go on wid yer story—lI'll not intherupt ye.” 

** If ye’re Dan Boyle, it is Providence that sent me in yer 
way, decripid asIam. I hiv no doubts ye hiv always the 
poor’s blessin’ about you, for I’m tould ye’re charitable an’ 
good—an’ sure I see it myself in ye. Well, I'll tell ye all iu 
my own way all that happened. 

‘*’m a poor crathur, Mr. Boyle, that’s lookin’ my bit. I 
wint down to the big house this mornin’—seein’ it wis ‘ saryiN’- 
DAY—to get a ‘HALFPENNY’ but I wint there before nine 
o'clock, as I wanted to catch ye at the ‘dhry lodgins,’ befoxe 
ye wid lave for the fair; for Mrs. Sweeny sed, ‘ He’s a kind an’ 
charitable man,’ says she, ‘ an’ if ye come up he’s sure to give 
ye something, for he likes to hiv the blissin’ iv the poor about 
him.’ So ye see, Mr. Boyle, I wint too early to the big house ; 
an’ I had hardly put my foot in the yard, whin who should I 
ses but the ould squire himself, spakin’ to the butler. I wint 
over to him an’ held out my hat for a charity ; but instead iv 
givin’ me anything, he flew into a passion, an’ cursed an’ swore 
like an evil spirit. 

‘*¢ What brings ye here before sarvin’-time ?’ siz he, wid 
an oat’ that would a riz the hair iv yer head; ‘what brings 
you here, an’ what are ye lurkin’ after, unless it be to steal ?’— 
oh! that wis his word—‘to steal,’ siz he. ‘ Be off wid ye in 
a moment, or I'll set the dogs on ye.” 

“<«T didn’t come to stale, sir,’ siz 1: ‘God forbid! I'ma 
poor man, yer honer, but an honest one.”’ 

‘¢¢ You filthy rubbish! do you give me back talk ? siz he, 
wid another oat’ that I won’t mention. ‘Pincher! pincher! 
take him, my good dog! So wid that the big dog came at me 
wid a guldher that ye might hear far enough ; an’ the first 
snap he made at me he tore off my badge; an’ thin—— 
Oh, there’s no use tellin’ ye ony more. You see the state he left 
me in: my ould coat torn in tatters—an’ look at that bite he 
took out iv my arm, afthertumblin’ me onthe pavement! Oh! 
lanna, lanna! to think iv it!” 

‘‘ Whist! achree,” said Dan, in a soothing tone; ‘ don’t 
be cryin’ that way—lave the old tyrant to God, an’ go on wid 
your story. How did ye get away from the dog, at all ?” 

‘¢Q whin the squire seen that he had me down,” resumed 
Hnudy, ‘he called him off; then I serambled up, an’ took to my 
heels an’ ran as fast as my poor feeble limbs could carry me. 
As I wis goin’ through the big gate, the squire called afther me. 
‘That’s to larn ye, siz he,’ ‘ye ould thief! to come prowliag 
about at unseasonable hours, an’ to give impudence to a gentle- 
man’—or something like that, wid great oaths an’ grand 
English, that I disremember. O wirra, wirra! to accuse poor 
ould Hudy Corr for a thief—oh! God forgive him! It’s not 
the rich, Mr. Boyle, that does the most for the poor. Look 
at the parish priest there: I’m sure he’s a poor man; an’ 
bekase he hadn’t money to give to the poor, he sold his horse 
an’ gave us all_a share iv the price iv him. He has to walk 
on fut now, an’ many’s the time in the middle iv the night, to 
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a sick call; an’ luck at that ould miser iva squire wid his 
coaches an’ livery-sarvints, an’ a pack iv dogs to chase the poor 
off his premises.” 

‘Lave him to God,” said Dan; “I wouldn’t have his con- 
science for all he’s worth. I don’t envy him his wealth, nor 
neither need you, wid your tattered coat, bleeding arm and all. 
Here’s what will put a betther coat in the place iv it; an’ what 
is betther, I give it from my heart, for the love iv God, an’ I 
ax only yer blissin’ in return: for it’s good to have a poor 
body’s blissin’ about one—an’ sure I'll be nothin’ the poorer 
for what I give.” 

Ere this laudable speech was half finished, the old man was 
on his knees on the hard road, his eyes and clasped hands 
raised to heaven, devoutly imploring a blessing on his bene- 
factor and companions—his family and property. 

Pat Gormley and I had agreed to give him aghilling each— 
for now that we were with Dan Boyle we should not require to 
pay for anything. I went to Dan and put the two shillings 
into his hand to give the old man. It was the first money I 
had laid out since my leaving home, for Dan paid for all at 
the lodging-house. 

Just at that moment the sound of wheels and the trampling 
of horses were heard; and the next instant an open carriage 
swept round the sharp turn of the road, at such a rapid pace 
that we had scarcely time to make wayfor it to pass ere it 
came up to us. It contained an elderly gentleman richly 
dressed, and in front sat the coachman in livery. The poor 
old man, still on his knees absorbed $n devotions, did not seem 
to notice the carriage or its occupants, until an enormous dog 
that accompanied them sprang ferociously at him, as if it would 
tear him to pieces; but as he was about to bound on the old 
man, a well-directed and powerful blow from the butt-end of 
Dan’s leaden whip felled him to the ground. The whip was 
raised a second time; but as the animal lay helpless and 
growling piteously, the blow was spared. The carriage, which 
had passed us about fifty yards, stopped short; the owner 
leaped out and ran towards Dan, vociferating and swearing 
that he would have revenge for the ill-treatment of his favourite 
mastiff. Foaming with rage, he drew a pistol from his breast 
pocket, cocked it, and was just in the act of presenting it at 
Dan, when a blow from Pat Gormley, who darted like light- 
ning behind him, struck down the hand, and with a dexterous 
stroke brought the arm on a level with the dog. The pistol 
exploded, and the contents were lodged in the body of the 
mastiff. } 

‘¢ Sincehe’s so fond iv blood,” said Pat, sarcastically, ‘ he 
may lap his own now instead iv Christians’ blood. I’m thinkin,’ 
now, he wasn’t expectin’ this mornin’, when he worried the 
poor ould man, that his masther wid give him his death-billet 
for that same. Sorra bit but yer honer is a good shot, all out. 
If it widn’t be makin’ too bould to ax ye, what wid ye think 
to give him the contents iv that other pistol that I see the 
handle iv stickin’ out iv yer breast pocket: shure it can’t do 
him any harm, now that he’s dead.” 

At these provoking words, the enraged squire, who had been 
for a moment contemplating his dog in the last agony, drew 
his second pistol, saying at the same time, “‘ Insolent scoun- 
drel! J’il teach——” But the word had scarcely passed his 
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lips when the pistol was seized by Dan, who soon wrenched it 
from his grasp and discharged it in the air. 

‘‘T’ll teach,” mimicked Dan, as he returned the now harn- 
less weapon to its owner: ‘thank yer honer for tachin’ me tho 
word ‘teach’—-myself doesn’t know much iv Englified talk, 
secin’ that I niver got the larnin’—but as I was sayin’, I'll teach 
yer honer a lesson that will, maybe, be useful to ye. See this 
poor decripid ould man here: he is a Christian, an’ every bit 
as good in the eye of God as you, Well, this nasty Gar wis 
yer favourite bekase he worried a Christian, now an’ thin, whin 
he wint to ax ye fora charity. Can ye look on thim both an’ 
say ye iver expect to see God in marcy? Do ye undher- 
stand? I hiv ye nately in my power now; an’ if ye don’t 
fear the judgment of God, maybe ye’ll be afeard iv the judy- 
mentivman. I could bring ye up at the ’sizes for yer attempt 
to murdher, an’ yer thratement iv this ould crathur—yer own 
coachman is witness against ye, an’ so is all here—but I’ll not 
do it; I’lllave yetoGod. An’ as it isniver too late to mend, 
I’d advise ye to be betther to the poor, an’ be a parable to the 
parish as ye should be, instead of givin’ notice to yer tenants 
that ye’ll turn them out, as I’m tould ye hiv done, in case they 
don’t root out their cotters to make ye sheep-walks: If ye 
don’t want to hiv poor people about ye, ye should give thim 
a help to put them out iv their misery. Maybe this wis a 
good jaunt ye took this mornin’; so take my advice. Only 
think, yer honer, that ye must one day die an’ ‘give an account 
iv yer stewardship,’ as the scripture says.” 

At the mention of the word “scripture,” the old souper, 
who had not taken his eyes off the carcase of his dog, nor 
spoken a word during this long discourse, now looked up, and 
his abashed countenance seemed to brighten up as he con- 
fronted his interlocutor. 

‘*Do you read the scripture ?” said the rich man. | 

**Not exactly,” replied Dan, who in a moment perceived 
the object of the question being put, ‘* not exactly, yer honer, 
seein’ that I niver got the larniu’, but I heerd it read, an’ I’ve 
a thunderin’ memory. For example, now,I hiv all by heart 
about the rich glutton an’ Lizerus—like yer honer an’ poor 
Hudy there. Beggin’ yer pardon, wid yer honer like to hear 
me goin’ over it ?”’ 

‘Not now ;—but I think~you must have a scripture reader 
in your locality ; do you attend his readings ?” 

‘‘Musha, in trogs do I—an’ a capital reader he is. Would 
yer honer like to hear the parable of the rich r 

‘‘ Never mind; it is not necessary, You are a clever fellow, 
and I am not angry with you, now that I find that you have 
seen the light. I did take ye all for benighted papists. But 
tell me, has the scripture reader made many converts ?” 

‘Converts! Bless yer honer’s heart, they’re all as firm in 
the doctrine as himself,” replied Dan, thinking it best not to 
undeceive the hypocrite who in the sacred name of Religion 
could act such cruelties; ‘‘I’ve nearly all by heart myself. 
There is another beautiful parable about a camel an’ the eye 
iv a needle; would yer honer feel intherested to hear it ?” 

“Never mind—I have not time just now; I am satis‘ied you 
are well versed in the ‘Word,’ which will make you wise unto 
salvation, and I suppose you will-try all you can to gain 
converts ?”’ 
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‘«Faix, yer honer’s right there; I would like to see every- 
body converted to my faith—an’ that’s no lie !” 

‘* Where do you come from,” asked the squire, 

‘¢ Up the country, yer honor,” replied Dan. 

** Now,” proceeded the rich man, “ that we understand 
each other, can you blame me for serving these benighted 
papists as Ido? Here we have a school for them, free, which 
my own daughters—ladies—patronise. We have also clothing 
and victuals for them, and a soup kitchen, got up at great ex- 
pense, to which I myself contribute largely. In a word, all com- 
fort providedfood for both soul and body; and yet these 
stubborn papists prefer to remain, at the bidding of their 
priests, in superstitious darkness, dragging out a miserable 
existence, rather than avail themselves of the means which 
we have provided for them through charity.” 

Charity!” exclaimed Dan. Oh, yes! as the scripture 
says, ‘Charity is patient—is kind—dealeth not perversely ; 
Charity envieth not.’ Divil a doubts but yer honer is both 
patient and kind; an’ ye don’t envy the poor their lot, nor ye 
ye don’t ax to pervert any one, nor injure anybody, as this 
nasty cur iv a dog has done to this poor ould sowl here. By 
the hokeys! I'll say no more; but, sure enough, yer honer 
has all the marks iv charity about ye, an’ they must be some- 
thing else than fools that'll not profit by it. But beggin’ 
yer honor’s pardon, what do ye expect the poor people to give 
in return for all yer kindness ?” 

‘Nothing in this world—nothing but their conversion do 
we desire r 

‘‘ Ay! pervarsion!” interrupted Dan, who could dissemble 
no longer. Then, with his stern eye fixed on the souper chief, 
he continued: ‘The pervarsion of their ‘souls you mane to 
say, isn’t it, now? With due respects, yer honor must be the 
divil’s own agent, to try to force Christians to barther their 
souls for soup. But I persave I am botherin’ yer honer; an’ 
ag ye have yer masther’s business on hand, I'll just bid ye a 
good mornin’; I'll not forget our pleasant interview.” 

So saying, Dan took old Hudy by the hand, and led him 
along with him, while the rich man, burning with gospel love, 
forsooth ! mortified and smarting under the witty rebuke and 
sarcasm of an illiterate peasant, mounted his carriage in a 
mood the very opposite of Christian charity. 

For some time Dan and Hudy, who were on foot, conversed 
together in a tone too low for me to hear, from the distance 
and the.noise of the horses’ feet; at length, arrived at a turn of 
the road which was thickly hedged on both sides and about 
midway in the plantation, Hudy requested Dan to stop a little, 
saying he had something important to tell him. Pat Gormley 
and I drew up our horses and alighted, in order to hear what 
the old man had got to say. After requesting Dan to allow 
him to proceed with his story in his own way, he continued : 

‘** As I wis sayin’, Mr. Boyle, it was Providence that sent me 
your way, bekase I hiv somethin’ particular to tell ye that con- 
sarns yerself a great dale; an’ sure whin I met ye I was makin’ 
the best iv my way to Mrs. Sweeny’s to forewarn ye iv yer 
danger.”’ y 

‘‘ Danger!” interrupted Dan; ‘‘faix I wis in danger a bit 
ago, if it hadn’t a been for Pat Gormley there. Sure it wis 
Providence allowed me to hire him this mornin’, or the squire’s 
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our actions, if we put our trust in him; an’ sure a hair iv yer 
heads can't fall widout His permission—glory, honour, and 
praise be to His holy name! Many’s the time I remarked that 
what we take for a misfortin’ turns out, in the long run, to be 
the very best thing that could a happened us. Ye know the 
ould proverb: ‘ Man proposes but God disposes,’ ” 

‘* An’ a thrue proverb is that same,” returned Hudy; “ an’ 
it wis niver more -betthar illusthrated than it is this blessed 
mornin’ that’s in it. Thim two swindlin’ vagabones hiv been 
proposin’ to rob ye iv yer dacent horses, an’ pammer bad notes 
on ye in payment; but God, as ye say, disposed that I should 
be sittin’ behind the hedge listenin’ to every word iv their 
plots an’ schemes—the villins !”” 

** The saints above purtect us!” ejaculated Dan, in amaze- 
ment; “what is that I hear? Did ye say it wis to swindle 
me out iv my horses ?” 

*‘I did indeed, Mr. Boyle; buf I said God disposed other- 
wise.” 

Here every eye was fixed with amazement on Hudy at the 
mention of the swindlers, and every one was attentive to learn 
how he had so providentially discovered their plot, as Dan 
requested him to give the full details. 

** Ay,” said Hudy, “ ye niver said a truer word—God dis- 
poses everything for the best. I'll tell yez all that happened ; 
but, with due respect, Mr. Boyle, I'd take it as a favour if yez 
wid allow me to tell it in my own way from beginnin’ to end, 
an’ not be dhrivin’ it out iv my head wid useless questions, 
bekase that puts one wrong intirely.”’ 

We all assented to this request ; and Hudy, leaning on the 
back of the hedge, gave us the following startling information: 

‘¢ Well, ye see, as I wis comin’ along the road here from 
the big house, an’ smartin’ mightily from the thratement iv 
the ould squire and the bite iv the dog, I wis near faintin’ 
intirely whin I made for the little spout iv wather that ye see 
there on the other side iv the hedge, jist to wet my parchin’ 
lips—for there’s no houses widin a quarter iy a mile at laste. 
Afther takin’ a drink iv the wather, I sat down to rest myself 
behind the dyke there, jist for two or three minutes. Well, 
whin I riz to come away, I sees a man comin’ down the back 
path there. He wis well put on, an’ I wis feared he belonged 
to the big house, an’ might give me abuse for comin’ in among 
the trees—for they hiv a sign-board up, threathenin’ to punish 
all trespassers, accordin’ to law. So, in a wink, I wis down 
again, widout him seein’ me; an’ I crouched as low as I could 
till he would go past. Wid that up he comes; an’ what does 
he do but sits down on that very spot wid his back to me, an’ 
only the dyke an’ the hedge atween us, He wasn’t long down 
till I heard him turnin’ over the laves iv a book; #1’ the next 
minute he called out, ‘ Step out, Bill! you see I’m here be- 
fore you.’ Well, with that up comes another strange man 
by the big road, an’ sets himself down beside the other, 
muttherin’ sométhing about stayin’ so long. They spoke in 
an Englified tongue—jist like the English coachman at the big 
house—so that myself can’t tell yez exactly their very words, 
But, at any rate, the one axed the other what success he had 
met wid, an’ the other said that he had made a good ‘ spec’ iv 
it, for that he had fallen in wid a simple-lookin’, good-natured 
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horse jockey they called Dan Boyle, who had three fine horses 
wid him worth eighty or a hundred pounds ; that he had jist 
taken breakfast wid him at Mrs. Sweeney’s; an’ that Dan 
would soon be on his way to the fair. 

‘©¢ Bravo, Jim!’ cried the other, ‘ that’s a wind-fall for us. 
I knew ye wor the boy for fishin’ out these soft folks that’s 
easy done. But we had better arrange the bad notes,’ says 
he: ‘are you suve that this Dan Boyle will not detect them,’ 
says he, ‘at least till we are out of his reach.’ 

‘¢ ¢No fears, Bill,’ said the first; ‘I heard him say that he 
had no larnin’; an’ as to these flash notes, it will take a keen 
eye to detect them. The Irish are not so suspicious or so en- 
lightened as they are about Greenwich and Paddington,’ says 
he; ‘and many a one we jewed there till that blasted affair at 
Manchester forced us to cut our sticks and make sale for 
Paddy’s land, where we are likely to make a good harvest ; 
and then, my boy, we’re off to America. You know how to 
manage this stupid blockhead,’ says he: ‘the old dodge, you 
know. Only, as he has a man and a boy with him, we must 
invite him in to settle the bargain in a drinking-shop, Jeaving 
the boys with the horses till we have them bought and the 
flash notes disposed of, and Dan himself dead drunk. We 
must pour it into him,’ says he, ‘and cut the swell: pay the 
drink with good notes, then go for the horses and be off. 
Come now,’ says he, risin’ to his feet, ‘ let us go, for he’ll soon 
pass us on the road.’ 

‘*So wid that, dears, away they wint; an’ whin I thought 
thim out iv sight, I got up too, an’ wis jist goin’ sthraight to 
Mrs. Sweeney’s to tell ye ail that happened, Mr. Boyle, whin I 
met ye—the Lord be praised !” 

‘‘Musha, the Lord be praised, indeed,” said Dan; ‘ an’ 
many thanks to ye, Hudy, for puttin’ me on my guard, here’s 
another half crown to you, ye have, may be, saved me many a 
pne—many thanks. Good bye, God bless you, and the Holy 
Virgin protect you—pray for me 

So saying, he shook Hudy warmly by the hand, and springing 
upon horseback, we all set off at fuil speed for Newtownstewart, 
where we arrived before noon, having passed the swindlers on 
the way without seeming to notice them. 

I will not fatigue you with a detail of all the succeeding 
events of that day at the fair; you will probably have divined 
them. Snuiflice it to say that the swindlers, true to their plan, 
came in due time and examined the horses with the air of con- 
noisseurs—invited Dan to an inn—made the bargain and had 
just spread the flash notes on the table, when they were most 
unceremoniously interrupted by the abrupt entrance of. Pat 
Gormley with four policemen, who immediately seized the flash 
notes. They then gave swindlers a rather warm shake hands, 
very politely making them a present of a pair each of shining 
steel bracelets,-and giving them, at the same time, a very 
pressing invitation to a few months’ free board and lodging in 
that respectable house—the county gaol—an invitation which, 
though made in all sincerity and free from flattery, was politely 
refused, but which was so urgent, nevertheless, that the guests 
were forced, at last, to acquiese, after allowing the said police- 
men to take possession of what good notes they carried as decoy. 

I may add here, in order to have done with Jim and Bill, 
that about three months later Dan returned to prosecute them, 
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or rather to give evidence against them at the assizes, where 
he made the acquaintance of several English merchants, who, 
on hearing from Dan the story-of the providential discovery of 
the swindlers’ plot by Hudy, and his fidelity in making’ it 
known, contributed among them a sufficient sum to build him 
a comfortable cabin and provide for the wants of his old 
age. The money was place in the hands of the parish priest, 
who gave it out from time to time to the worthy old man ac- 
‘vording to his wants. Hudy never required to have his lost 
‘‘ badge” replaced. His favorite resort, ever after, was Mrs. 
Sweeney’s, and his favorite topic the events of-that memo- 
rable day, when the great disaster of the morning was thought 
by him, to have come for his utter ruin and misery, but which, 
by the inscrutable ways of Providence, was converted into the 
channel of his future happiness and comfort. 

The swindlers were convicted and transported for life. Dan 
returned once more to his own home and family, where Pat 
Gormley and I had been for three months; and a happy home 
it was on the borders of the beautiful and renowned Lakes of 
Killarney. 


(To be continued.) 





KEEP MOVING. 


Don’t give up if you happen to failin anything you undertake. Try it 
again; try a hundred times if you don’t succeed before, and all the while 
be studying to see if you have not failed through some negligence and 
oversight of your own. Don’t throw down your oars and drift stern 
foremost, because the tide is against you. The tide don’t always run one 
way. Never anchor because the wind don’t happen to be fair. Beat to 
the windward, and gain all you can until it changes. If you get to the 
bottom of the wheel hang on. Never think of letting go. The next 
turn will bring you on top. 

Are you in debt, don’t let time wear off the edge of the obligation. 
Economize, work harder, and spend less and hurry out. Does misfortune 
overtake you, don’t sit down and mope, and let her walk over you. Put 
on more steam. Drive ahead and get out of her way. If you meet 
obstacles in your path, climb over, dig under, or go around them—never 
turn back. Is it stormy to-day, you don’t better matters by whining and 
growling. Be good-natured. Take it easy. The sun will shine to- 
morrow. 

Do you lose a few dollars by-a bad speculation, never think. of collect- 
ing a coroner’s jury about your body. If you are a mechanic, don’t 
refuse to work these hard times, because you can’t get the high rates you 
could last year. That only helps to make them harder for yourself and 
everybody else. Better take a quarter or half a dollar less, than lie idle. 
Don’t put on the sulks and long faces, because money is not so plenty as 
usual. Such a course won’t adda single dollar to the circulating medium. 
Keep in good humour; laugh yourself, and do something to make others 
laugh. There’s more health in one good hearty laugh, than in a dozen 
glasses of rum. Be happy, and impart happiness to others. Keep 
moving, look aloft. Be as prudent as you please, but don’t bleach out 
your hair, and pucker your face into wrinkles ten years ahead of time, by 
a self-inflicted fit of the dismals.— American Paper. 





Humovur.—Much humour is coarse and brutal. The humour of a 
fine nature is “but the most delicate expression of exquisite tenderness, 
from which no beauty can be hidden by its external husk, however gro- 
tesque and ugly. The true humorist dwells upon the contrasts of life 
upon the strange mixtures of the earthly and heavenly in all concrete 
beings, to teach us the most important of lessons. He shows us that the 
beggar may be a hero in disguise, not that the hero is a humbug. Rather, 
we should say, the humourist is equally ready for either duty. Gold- 
smith’s Vicar helps us to recognize simplicity and loving kindness in the 
shabbiest of disguises. Swift, in his worse moments, would persuade us 
that all the fame of statesmen and soldiers is won by cowardice, avarice, 
and pettifogging corruption. Humour, by its nature, must be a double- 
edged weapon, It may poison our enthusiasm or check our contempt. 
Even when it dwells upon the simple virtues of a Vicar of Wakefield, it 
would not for the world lose sight of his foibles. So soon as the good 
man had an adequate income, or became capable of seeing through the 
tricks of a knave, he would cease to be interesting. And yet it is surely 
not right to respect humanity precisely in so far as it is coupled with im- 
pecuniosity and practical imbecility ; and to esteem a good man heartily 


only so long as we can retain the belief that we are superior to his weak- 
nesses.— Cornhill Magazine, 
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[Continued from Part II] 
HOME AT DAN BOYLE’S—A SPECIMEN OF PEASANT LIFE IN 
IRELAND. 

Ar some future time I may give you a sketch of the famous 
Lakes of Killarney, at present I can only say they are the 
most beantiful and picturesque imaginable. They lie in the 
most romantic part of the county Kerry, between the ‘“* Devil’s 
Punch Bowl” and the famous Magillicuddy’s Reeks—that gigan- 
tic range of mountains, one of whose towering summits is the 
last of dear Ireland that the emigrant departing for America 
sees, and-loves to gaze upon until it fades away in the distance, 

On the borders of the lake was situated Dan Boyle’s farm. 
It was well stocked, especially with young heifers, ponies and 
sheep. On his property stood his neat white-washed farm- 
house; behind it was a garden and yard containing an im- 
mense ‘‘ turf-stack,’’ and one of bog fir for fuel, as also a 
number of stacks of corn, hay, and straw, and in the back- 
ground several ‘‘ pits’ of potatoes—all betokening comfort and 
plenty. 

But Dan’s house was still more attractive inside, where, at 
nightfall, the cheery peat-fire and the blazing log of fir on the 
hearth, shed a warmth and lustre on the smiling faces of the 
happy groups assembled there to sing songs, recount adven- 
tures, or talk of the heroes of old. Fairy tales, and legends of 
witches often formed topics for those susceptable, simple and 
happy minds to talk about. But that which was most in vogue 
was the song of lamentation composed on the departure of 
some emigrant for America, with a panegyric of the good ship 
that bore him across the Atlantic. Such doleful strains seve- 
rally recounted the awful shipwreck with the loss of all, or 
a number of those dear friends on board—how they were 
forced to abandon their own loved Erin, to cross the wild 
ocean, at the risk of their lives, in order to seek in the land of 
the stranger that remuneration for labour which was denied them 
at home. Such a subject would absorb the undivided atten- 
tion of the listener, and many a cheek would moisten itself 
with the tear of regret for the fate of those who in fleeing from 
oppression and neglect had met with premature death and 
watery graves. In some cases the unfortunate victims being, 
perhaps, known to those present; but if they were not, it 
would still be the same, for the sympathy of the Irish heart 
is universal, and ever ready to flow on behalf of a suffering 
fellow-creature. 

Dan Boyle’s family consisted of his wife and three children— 
two boys and one girl. Nancy was indeed the very model o! 
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a good wife anda good mother. Affectionate—kind—chari- 
table—a friend to the poor, the hospitality of her house, like 
her benevolent heart, was always open to the wayfarer, the 
pilgrim, or the poor beggar. 

You will readily perceive that, with my new parents, as I 
may call them, who adopted me in my misfortune—my only 
recommendation to their hearts—I soon felt ‘‘ at home.”” Good 
Nancy resembled my mother very much, and, indeed, was as 
kind to me as a mother could be. Mr. O'Rourke was what 
was accounted a well-learned man, at least in his day. He 
was a good mathematician, and prided himself on his fami- 
liarity with the Latin and Greek authors, of which he said he 
had read a powerful course. He boasted of being the only man 
in the parish who could converse properly with the priest, and 
that he could dictate or write a courteous and grammatical 
letter to his lordship the bishop. 

Be this as it may, he possessed sufficient for the require- 
ments of his pupils, and all gave him credit “for his great 
larnin’.” His mode of teaching was this: he kept no school- 
house, but made the round of his scholars’ residences, ‘stopping 
a night or two at each, and holding his classes there next day. 
All were happy to have their turn of the Masther and his 
school, and as Dan had three children who attended his move- 
able academy, we had frequently the pleasure of his company 
for three consecutive days. On these occasions I used to 
assist him in teaching the children. 

Discovering that I had a great desire to learn, Master 
O’Rourke spoke to Dan, who consented to my entering his 
class, and so I became his pupil. 

Among our neighbours who frequented our house was a 
Master George Kennedy, second son of the agent of the estate, 
whose proprietor, like most Irish landlords, was an ‘‘ absentee, ’’ 
spending his Irish rents in the English capital. 

George, was a tall slender young man, just turned twenty, 
very genteel in his appearance, and very proud of his position 
as son of the agent. He was, too, the only remaining son; as 
his elder and only brother had emigrated to America some six 
years previous. He was proud, too, of his superior education, 
although Mr. O’Rourke often declared to the contrary. It was 
not every fireside circle that Master George would condescend 
to honor with his company; but Dan was rich and always 
paid his rent on the day due, so there was no reason for keep- 
ing him at a distance. 

The agent himself, Mr. David Kennedy, would sometimes 
pay us a friendly visit. True, it was often surmised that other 
motives than those of neighbourly sociality brought him. For 
instance, he often admitted that his wife had a tongue that would 
‘‘ skin a fairy,” and that when the “steam was up,’—these 
were his words—usually an explosion took place, to the emi- 
nent peril of her husband; who, not relishing hot water, 
thought it prudent to make his escape when an outburst 
threatened. Mrs. Kennedy’s insupportable temper had ba- 
nished her own eldest son far from the paternal roof—though 
she doated fondly on him—and, to heighten her misery, she 
had never received the least intelligence of him, save about five 
vears after his departure, when she was informed that he had 
died of fever. George, therefore, when set on, would some- 
times threaten to follow his brother’s example in leaving home, 
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and thus succeed in turning the current of his mother’s 
wrath. 

The Kennedys were the only Protestants in the neighbour- 
hood, but this fact was no obstacle to the mutual good feeling 
that existed between them and their numerous Catholic neigh- 
bours, save as far as regarded Mrs. Kennedy herself. This 
lady professed liberal principles ; but practised the most in- 
tolerant bigotry. ‘*No Popery” was her war cry, and the 
‘idolatry of Popery” her constant theme, unless when her 
tongue was employed in domestic broils. 

Such was the family of Mr. Kennedy. They lived in a large 
slated house; but those who inhabited the humblest hut in 
the neighbourhood were happier. 

One night as those I have just named were seated in good 
order, as usual, the schoolmaster was declaiming Emmett’s 
Speech with an enthusiasm that melted his audience into tears, 
when a stranger entered. He was about the middle height, 
rather swarthy, and black-eyed. He wore a blue frieze over- 
coat, and knee breeches, with dark grey stockings. He car- 
ried in his hand a “‘ kippeen”’ or ‘‘ cudgel,” and his ‘* caubeen”’ 
had rather a new gloss. His whole appearance, at first glance, 
bespoke the peasant-farmer or grazier, but on closer examina- 
tion, a glance at his stately brow and piercing eye dispelled 
the mistake, and left all in conjecture as to his calling. 

‘* God save all here,” said the stranger on entering. 

** God save you, neighbour,” responded a dozen voices ; every 
one rising to allow the stranger to approach the fire. 

‘ Sit still, now,” said he, ‘‘ don’t disturb yerselves, one iv 
yez; well now, but I’m the unsignified ommadhaun to come 
to disturb people in this way at their own fireside,”’ 

‘*¢ Don’t speak iv it, sir,” said Dan, ‘ any one that has been 
out sich a night mustn’t be sorry to get within doors. Sit 
over and take a glaze iv the fire.” 

** Thank ye, kindly; faix an’ that same is no affront sich a 
night.” 

‘‘Did ye thravel far, honest man, iv it’s a fair question ?” 

‘¢ Ta throgs an’ I did—a taste over forty miles,.I’ll warrant 
yez. Icame from the other side iv the Shannon; all the road 
from the county Clare—iv ye know sich a place.” 

‘¢ As well as I know the hob I’m sittin’ on,’’ said Dan; ** an’ 
good rights I have, for many’s the time I’ve been in the same 
quarther. It’s now, let me see-——” 

‘* Arrah, can’t ye let the dacent man alone, wid yer pallaver,”’ 
interrupted Nancy. ‘‘ It’s more fitter he was giten’ somethin’ to 
ate; ye must be stharvin’, honest man, but I’ll not be a crack 
making ye supper, the pot’s boilin’, an’ I’ve only to throw 
the meal on it. Just ate that bit iv bread and butther till it’s 
ready—now don’t refuse me, iv ye plaze; for ye must bo in 
need iv it.” 

‘*T’ll take it out ov yer hand, and thank ye, too,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘but I’m not the laste in need, seein’ that I atea 
hearty dinner at Cockil beyante, and I’ve plenty ov good oaten 
bread in my pocket.”’ 

The conversation went on in the same way till the supper 
was ready, when the stranger partook heartily of the hospitality 
the house afforded. He was soon again seated on the “ hob,” 
with @ measure of whiskey in his hand, which he quaffed to 
the health of the company. 
c2 
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‘‘ Yer health, Mr. Boyle—your’s mistress, and may ye never 
want a pure drop to lighten the heart iv the thraveller. Here’s 
to ache iv yez, may every fortnne attend yez, early and late. 
Your’s Masther, and share iv this to ye.” 

‘‘ Health where it goes—not a drop of it now—up wid it 
yourself, ye’r in need of it comin’ in from the cowld, and much 
good may itdo you. Well, now, I'll take it of your hand; sure 
it’s bad manners to refuse—your very good health, Mr. Doran, 
and share of your own back to ye.” | 

They continued thus to ‘ health” and ‘‘ share,” each in his © 
turn, offering and receiving the glass, until it was finally 
emptied of its contents and set on a plate in an inverted 
position. 

When the men Had all tasted the ‘* mountain dew,” and 
were again seated in their respective places, it struck Master 
O’Rourke that he could not do better than make a short speech, 
just to let the stranger see he could do it, but he seemed at a . 
loss for a subject. At length he begged a hearing for a mo- 
ment; and a dead silence followed his request, out of deference 
to his superior education: 

‘‘T must tell you, Mr. Doran,” said the pedagogue, “ that 
it is our customary habit, in our nocturnal and amicable as- 
semblies at this dacent fireside, to amuse one another with 
songs, or tales, or sketches of history, as the case may be, ac- 
cording to the vocal and mental talents and information of 
ache—I ginerally taking the historical parts; and as yon 
may now be said to make part and parcel of the present com- 
pany—for ye won’t stir with Mr. and Mrs. Boyle’s will to- 
night—I hope you'll not take it ill, if I call on you to favor 
us with something new. Now, don’t refuse, if you plaze,” 

‘‘In faith and it wid be ill my habit to refuse afther the 
dacent thratement I’ve met wid,’’ replied Mr. Doran, twirling 
his stick about and then resting his chin upon the head of it ; 
‘¢ but sure my singin’ is none of the sweetest. Howsomdiver, 
iv yez like, I'll tell a tale, as well as I can, that I once hard 
from a smuggler that used to sail to foreign parts.” 

‘“‘ Musha, long life to ye,” cried one, ‘*‘ Many thanks to ye,” 
put in another, ‘*‘ More power to ye,” shouted Dan, rubbing 
his hands with delight ; while the ‘‘ Masther,” rose and called 
‘¢ Ordher for Mr. Doran’s narrative.”” The greatest silence and 
attention ensued, and Mr. Doran began his tale: 





DORAN’S STORY. 


‘‘Once upon a time, there was a small party iv stout able 
sailors left Galway in a fishin’ smack to go to catch herrin’s. 
They intended to fish about the islands, and round the coasts 
iv some parts iv Amerikay; but the wind wis conthrary, an’ 
drove them in neatly on a few islands that wor inhabited by a 
parcel iv pagans. Well, sure their little craft was wrecked 
complately, an’ the sorra out they could set before it wid be 
repaired. 

‘¢ Well, the sorra bit iv the inhabitants but wor civil to the 
Irish, an’ they helped thim to get the ship’s provisions on 
shore, and thin restored all to thim, barrin’ a thrifle. The peo- 
ple iv the island were whites, but their language wisn’t the 
same as the Irish at all, at all; but a mixture iv Dutch, and 
Spanish, and French, and Hielan’, Howsomdiver, they could 
soon undherstand one another: for an Irishman, ye know, 











will larn any language in no time. They, to make friends wid 
the natives and to thank them for their kindness, made them 
some presents iv meat and whiskey—which they found delicious, 
especially the whiskey; an’ they were so pleased that they 
gave the Irish presents of silk, an’ tobackey, an’ musthard, an’ 
all sorts iv sweet fruit that grew in the counthry. 

‘* Maybe they warn’t contint to get these fine things and 
thinking they could turn their hand on thim to advantage in 
Ireland, they refitted their vessel and set sail for the ‘ ould 
counthry,’ wid a cargo iv all sorts—and there and then they 
begun the smugglin’ thrade. Well, what would you hiv of it, 
but they thurned the penny in style. When they got rid iv 
all, they sailed again for the island wid a cargo for the natives, 
iv everything—potatoes, pigs, an’ poteen iv the best. 

‘* If the natives received them well the first time, they could 
have eatin’ them with perfect joy the second time, when they 
saw sich a fine cargo for themselves; an’ the captain sent a 
present iv a five gallon keg iv poteen to the king himself, which 
was mighty well resaved by his majesty. 

‘* Back they goes another time to ould Ireland wid a com- 
plate cargo iv smuggled goods; but they left the two women— 
that was the captain’s wife, that was so sick that she couldn’t 
venture on board, an’ another woman to take care iv her, 

‘‘ But, behold ye, the lack thurned against the smugglers 
this time; for they fell in wid a man-o’war, and were every 
“ man tuck prisoner an’ thransported, barrin’ one that escaped ; 
an’ he wint back, in the course iv a short voyage in a fishin’ 
smack wid the sad news to the captain's wife, who gave birth 
to a young son the very day this news arrived; which indeed 
yez may be sure, wis near dhriving the crathur mad; for she 
wis in a poor state entirely. It wrung her heart to part wid 
her infant, but part wid it she had to do; for she wis going 
back to Ireland in the fishin’ smack, an’ it wid be the death 
iv the infant to take it to say, at all, an’ it so delicate. 

‘¢ Now, the natives iv the islands had a foundling-hospital 
in the town, where they put the poor childre as soon as they 
wore born, and reared them up at the expense iv the state. 
But I must tell ye the way they put the foundlin’s in. There 
was a cradle fixed someway outside wid a shade over it to re- 
save the childre, and a lamp burnin’ beside it at night, bekase 
it was mostly at night they wor put in, to save the disgrace. 
There was a bell-handle, too, hanging beside the cradle, an’ 
whenever the infant was laid in the cradle, the person that 
done it rung the bell, an’ the nurse inside—that didn’t see 
nobody—touched the spring, and the cradle whirled round, 
for all the world like a turnpike; a nurse took it out, and the 
mother niver got a sight iv her child afther—that is, to know it. 

‘The captain’s wife saw nothing for it but to send her child 
to the foundlin’ hospital ; so, afther crying over it till ye wid a 
thought her heart wis goin’ to break, she gave the infant to 
the smuggler to lay it in the fatal cradle. In hopes of finding 
her dear little son, whin she would come again to the island, 
she put a mark on it, the crathur, that she might know it again. 
So, afther kissin’ it and blessin’ it again and again, she gave it 
to Paddy, and when he was out iv sight wid it yez might a 
heerd her cries here in Ireland, until she fainted clean out, an’ 
was taken up as good as dead |” 

‘* Oh, wirra! wirra! don’t tell us any more, if ye plaze, 
c 8 
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Mr. Doran,” interrupted Nancy, covering her eyes in her apron 
and crying outright. “ Troth it is a sorryful story; an’ myself 
can’t help pityin’ the poor woman that was so unfortunate— 
to herself be it toldi—the poor crathur.”’ 

‘* The rest of the company caught the infection from Nancy, 
and more than one apron was raised to the eye, as they chimed 
in their sympathy with the suffering crathur. 

‘Pooh! nonsense, woman dear,” said Dan, addressing 
Nancy, ‘‘ what are yez all gettin’ up sich a whilabaloo, about ? 
sure, didn’t yez hear the dacent man sayin’ that the woman 
put a mark on the child, an’ that she hoped to get it back 
again safe and sound.”’ 

** Besides,” put in the ‘Masther,’ ‘‘ ye have sinse enough to 
know, Mistress Boyle and dacent people, that it is only a 
tale that Mr. Doran is tellin’ us, and that it is only a made-up 
thing.” 

‘It is as thrue as I’m sittin’ on this hob,” said Mr. Doran, 
** and if yez will only let me finish, I'll prove it to yez.” 

** Well, go on wid it, if ye plaze,” said Dan, ‘‘an’ Nancy, 
nor none iv them, won’t interrupt ye no more.” 

‘* Well,” continued Doran, ‘‘whin Paddy came back and 
saw the state the poor woman wis in, he wint up to her and 
whispered something in her ear that consoled her greatly, for 
she raised her eyes an’ thanked heaven, sayin’, aloud, that she 
might yet recover her little son! 

‘¢ The little vessel sailed the next mornin’ early, wid all the 
Irish on board, bound for Ould Ireland. 

‘* Now it so happened that the queen gave birth to a young 
prince early on the same day—an’ the child was given out to 
nurse—for the queens are hard-hearted enough to part wid 
their infant the moment it comes on the world. They wouldn’t 
be on the rowl wid poor people that suckle their own childre. 

‘‘ Well, behold ye, the young woman that got the young 
prince to nurse took it into her head an’ sent the baby to 
the foundling hospital, too, an’ thin went herself, the next 
mornin’, to axe it out to nurse! She did this, the villain, to 
get double pay. Well, they gave her a child, sure enough, 
but behold ye, it was a girl instead of a boy she got! She 
didn’t think iv the sex iv the child she put in, and she dare 
not make inquiry; so she contented herself wid thinkin’ 
that it might be a girl afther all that she put in, or, at laste, 
that the king or queen might not a known which it was. So 
she decked the infant in the fine clothes she got from the 
palace for the other wain, an’ thought no more iv it. 

‘‘ When the queen got well, she longed to see her child, as 
a mother will do, and off she set immediately in her carriage 
for the nurse’s house. I couldn’t tell ye her joy to find a 
princess instead iv a prince, as the king touldher. She kissed 
the child often and often, for it was the fiddle iv her heart 
when she was tould that it wis a daughter. At last she left it, 
an’ drove back to the palace, and immediately went to the 
king, gigglin’ and laughin’ till she almost split her sides. The 
king wondered to see her so merry, an’ axed ber if she had 
found a mare’s-nest. 

‘¢¢ A mare’s-nest, is it,’ says the queen, ‘no, my lord, but 
I found a charmin’ young princess;’ and she giggled another 
minute or two. | 

‘** Arrab, what princess do you mean?’ siz bis majesty, 
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. quite bewildered, ‘ sure there’s not a princess in the kingdom, 


barrin’ our own that was born last week—an’ it is a young 
prince!” 

‘¢¢ And that is the very princess I mane,’ says the queen 
back to him, ‘ ye thought to delude me, but I hiv seen it my- 
self, and it is a charmin,’ beautiful, black-eyed princess, ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

‘¢¢ Arrah, what are you palhavering about,’ says he, ‘sure I'll 
sware on the book it’s a boy.’ 

‘¢¢ Your majesty would parjure yourself, then,’ says she, ‘ for 
I tell ye, agen, it’s a girl; an’ I’m glad iv it.’ 

“¢¢Send for the doctor that desaved me; and let him be 
beheaded for treason,’ said his majesty. The order was 
obeyed; and the ould nurse was brought too, and when she 
came she fell down on her knees before the king and confessed 
what she had done. The king did not wait for another 
syllable, but flew off instantly to the foundlin’ hospital. 

‘«‘¢Bring me the male child,’ said he with impatience— 
‘bring me the male child that was left here on Friday last ; 
and be quick about it.’ 

‘¢¢ Which iv thim, Sur,’ said the woman. 

«¢¢ Don’t Sur me,” says he, ‘don’t you know I’m the king ? 
Fetch me the male child, I say, that was left here last Friday. 

«“¢There was two iv them, plaze your majesty,’ said the 
woman, falling on her knees before the king—‘ they are both 
here, plaze yer majesty; but I don’t know which yer majesty 
manes.’ 

‘«¢¢ Send for the queen’s doctor, at once,’ says the king. So 
the doctor was there in a crack; but, sure, he couldn’t tel 
which was the young prince. So the king, to make sare iv 
the right one, ordered them both to be carried immediately to 
the palace. To make a long story short, they were both reared 
up alike, but as they grew they were quite different in their 
characters—though both smart fellows. 

‘‘The one was clever, very sedate, and always stuck to his 
school. The other was smart, too; but a harum-skarum 
fellow, that would spend the half of his time about the ships 
at the quay; especially when the Irish smugglers camein. It 
was evident he would take to the navy, as they couldn’t get 
him to larn nothing, barrin’ to climb the masts—an’ that he 
could do in style. His name was prince Teetotum ; he could 
beat the prince Rotatum at everything barrin’ book larnin’. 
Besides, the sorrow man in all Ireland could beat Teetotum at 
speakin’ the pure brogue, an’ buthering it with the blarney. 
He was fond iv the Irish, and became a Christian; the smug- 
glers gave him a private baptism, an’ christened him Prince 
Patrick-Teetotum. The Irish were fond of him, bekase they 
knew they had a friend in coort. 

‘¢¢ Well,’ he would say, ‘ whin I'll be king, I'll go over wid 
yez to see the land of St. Patrick, my namesake, an’ marry a 
wife in the Emerald Isle, an’ make her a queen ; for, in throgs, 
there is nothin’ that I’m so fond of as the praties an’ potheen 
ye fetch from it. 

‘‘To make a long story short, again, one day afther that, 
the king was at a hunt, an’ met wid a sad accident. When he 
was carried home and laid on his bed, he ordhered the two 
princes to his royal presence, till he would make his will; for 
he was going to give up the ghost—an’ the kingdom. When 
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the queen came back wid the young men, they were presented 
to his majesty, an’ he kissed them both affectionately. 


‘¢ Sit down there,’ says the king, ‘I want to consult with 


yez, an’ to hould a private council, before I lave yez—for I 
persave it’s all up wid me. Now, here’s a great difficulty,’ 
says he, ‘ for I can’t lave my crown to yez both, an’ I don’t 
know for sartain which iv yez is my son.’ : 

‘¢ Nobody made any answer; for the queen was cryin’, an’ 
the princes looked at one another not knowing what to say. 
At last the king spoke again. 

‘¢¢T’ll tell yez what yez ‘ill do,’ says he; ‘ yez must just 
dhraw cuts for it. Short cuts ig always best, an’ the shortest 
gets the crown in my place.’ 


‘So wid that the queen got two straws in her hand an’ 


tould thim to draw. Prince Teetotum was the first to 
advance. - 

‘‘¢ Here goes,’ siz he, ‘in the name of St. Patrick,’— 
‘ Hurrah for Ould Ireland!’ he shouted, for, by jingo, he drew 
the short one! Of course none of the others knew what he 
said, so the king put the crown on his head and declared him 
his successor, 

Next day his majesty departed; and prince Teetotum was 
proclaimed king all over the kingdom. 

‘* Maybe there wasn’t rejoicing that day among the Irish 
smugglers (for by this time their party was gettin’ large again). 


They decked out their ship and boats in the first fashion—aye, * 


an’ drunk king Patrick’s health, too, in flowing bumpers of 
the rale Innishowen. 

** Time rolled on, as the sayin’ is, an’ king Patrick had a 
prosperous reign iv it all out, but the smugglers niver saw him 
but once at the quay, that he came in state to lance a man-o’- 
war. Howsimdiver, they knew they had a friend in court. 

‘One day the smugglers landed on the island wid a cargo 
iv all sorts from Ireland, an’ who do yez think was wid thim, 
but their ould captain an’ his wife! He had put in his time 
iv thransportation in Botany Bay, an’ returned to Ireland— 
where he again joined the smugglers. 

‘* Well, sure enough, there was rejoicing that day wid the 
women on shore, to meet their husbands, an’ the captain an’ 
his wife. But, unfortunately, they got a dhrop too much, an’ 
had a taste iv a row wid the natives. One iv the natives ran 
at the captain wid a naked sword, but, nabocklish, if the cap- 
tain didn’t nail him in style, I’m not here. The native was 
taken up as good as dead; an’ thin the whillaloo got up that 
he was murdered ! 

‘* It wasn’t long afther that, till a body iv soldiers came an’ 
took the captain off to prison, but they permitted his wife to 
go wid him; an’ sure that was one comfort, for she stole him 
in a drop of the crathur to cure his head next mornin’, 

** ¢ My dear,’ says the captain's wife to him, whin he was 
sober, ‘ we are unfortunate on these islands: the last time we 
came I lost you, an’ thin we lost our child, the darlin’ boy; 
an’, sure, my foot would niver a touched thim again only from 
the hope that I would find him—he must be man big by this 
time, if he is alive. Paddy that took him to the foundlin’ 


hospital tould me that he would know him again in a thousand; — 


for he had a large mole below the right eye. I was thinkin’ 
to go, ‘mediently, wid Paddy to the institution, an’ try to re- 
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eover the boy. If he is livin’, he will know the language an’ 
manners of the natives an’ could intercede wid the king or the 
governor for his father.’ | 

*** Acushla,’ said the captain, ‘I doubt it’s a wild-goose 
chase ye’d be afther, and it would only hoighten yer grief the 
more to not find him. Stay wid me, mavourneen, or I’!l break 
my heart before I break through the walls iv this dungeon.’ 

. “*Td rather ye wid let me go achree,’ says she, ‘ for 
somethin’ tells me that I'll get a clue to my child. Do, 
asthore, let me go and see. Sure we have nothin’ to lose, at 
anyrate. 

** * Well, acushla, go,’ said the captain, ‘ but don’t be there 
till ye’re back, for I'll be thinkin’ long for ye.’ 

‘* Wid that, away goes the poor crathur, wid Paddy, to the 
foundlin’ institution: but the ould woman of the lodge was 
dead, and the new one couldn’t tell neither hilt nor hair about 
the boy she meant, so the poor woman was obliged to go back 
as she came to the captain, and it was wid a sorrowfal heart, 
yez may be sure. She tould the disappointment to her hus- 
band—taring her hair wid grief. 

‘*¢ It’s a folly to fret,’ says the captain, ‘for sure that won’t 
bring him back.- Goodness knows myself would give enything 
to see him, but I fear it’s no use, an’ that we'll niver lay our 
eyes on him. lt’s the will of heaven. So let us be resigned 
to the will iv heaven. The only thing that vexes me is to 
think iv a son iv ours livin’ here a perfict hathen, if he is 
livin’ at all. 

‘¢¢That’s what lies heavy pn my heart too,’ said his wife, 
‘but, thank goodness, sure Paddy was so thoughtful as to 
give him a private baptism; that’s one consolation. He chris- 
tened him Patrick for himself and St. Patrick.’ 

*¢¢ Then, I'll tell ye what we'll do,’ said the captain, ‘let us 
both go to our knees and pray the same St. Patrick and the 
Blessed Virgin to restore our child to us. That’s the only 
way I know to obtain the blessin’ iv ever seein’ him, iv he is 
alive.’ 

‘Tho both went to their knees an’ prayed wid great fer- 
vour, till they were intherrupted by the entrance of the gaoler, 
wid a summons to appear before his majesty the king, to stand 
his trial for strikin’ a ‘ native.’ It was the king himself was 
to try the case, bekaise he knew the language iv the Irish— 
an’ the judges did not! 

‘** Away they went to the palace, an’ brought the sumgglers 
wid them as witnesses. They entered a large hall most costly 
decorated wid silks an’ satins of all sorts. The floor was as 
slippy as ice, and they could hardly keep their feet on it. 

‘¢ At the upper end of the hall was the royal throne, an’ 
there sat the young king in all his pomp an’ state. I couldn’t 
tell yez all the grandar iv the throne an’ the hall an’ everything ; 
an’, to crown all, the crown on the king’s head all glitterin’ 
wid diamonds and jewels. But they were all lost on the 
captain’s wife. She didn’t seem to notice thim, she was so 


distracted wid grief. 

‘¢ When the Irish entered they all shouted: ‘God save 
yer Majesty’ ‘ Long live King Patrick ;’ an’ his majesty bowed 
an’ thanked thim kindly for these expressions iv loyalti. 

‘* *Trishmen,’ says the king. 

‘¢¢ Hurrah !’ shouted the assimbly. 
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*. ‘Irishmen ,’ says his majesty again—at the top of his 
voice. 

“* Harrah! hurrah !! hurrah!!!’ shonted the Irish—again 
wavin’ their hats and clappin’ their hands. The king was 80 
taken on wid thim, that he shouted ‘ Hurrah,’ too—and took 
off his crown an’ waved it about till the sparkles iv the dia- 
monds dazzled every one’s eyes ! 

““¢T sent for you, captain,’ says his majesty, ‘to try your 
case myself, in order to do you justice—an’ I want ye to tell 
me how the affray commenced. 

“**Oh! most powerful an’ just king,’ cries out the captain's 
wife, from his very feet where she was kneeling, ‘ may it plase 
yer majesty to pardon my husband, if he has done anything 
wrong. We are always unfortunate on these islands. The 
jast time I came here I lost my child, a fine boy—an’ I would 
niver have set my fut in the counthry, nor his father, neither, 
only hopin’ to find him. He was put into the foundlin’ hos- 
pital, yer majesty, jist eighteen years ago, bekaise I couldn't 
take him wid me. I wint to the institution this mornin’ to in- 
quire for him ; but the nurse that took him in is dead, an’ I 
can get noclue to my son. Oh! if ye ever loved yer own 
mother that bore ye, help me to find my boy, an’ I'll pray for 
yer majesty while I live. He was black iv eyed, and hada 
large mole undher the right eye. Oh! how I long to embrace 
him ; but I wouldn’t know him now, for he must be man big 
iv he is alive. Maybe it was Providence sent me to your ma- 
jesty ; for ye are the only one can find him for me, an’ by that 
an’ liberatin’ my husband ye’ll earn my prayers while I live.’ 

‘‘The king never spoke a word all this time, but now he 
gave a loud screech, wint down an’ lifted the captain’s wife 
clane in his arms. 

‘¢¢ Mother!’ he cried, ‘mother, dear, it is you, and I am 
your son !’ 

‘¢ Another scream from the captain’s wife, an’ she fainted in 
his arms. 
throne, an’ called to his servants for wine for his mother. By 
this time the captain, too, was locked in the embrace of his son, 
that he little thought to find a king. 

‘¢ Well, sure enough, that was the day! Whin the king’s 
mother came to herself, she thought she had been in a dream ; 
but, then, her heart warmed to her son, an’ she an’ the captain 
kissed him tindherly, regardless iv his royal person. Such 
joy and gladness, an’ cheerin’, an’ dancin’ as was there, was 
never before seen at the royal palace. The three iv them were 
inseparable for hours, an’ they an’ all the smugglers dined at 
the royal palace, an’ remained there all night. 

‘¢ For a whole blissid week there was nothing but kaileys 
and divarsion at the palace; just as we are here to-night, 
without the least restraint or backwardness, 

‘¢ At the end of the week, the king gave a great supper an 
ball, an’, of course, his father and mother an’ all the smug- 
glers were there, an’ so was his reputed brother. 

After supper, the king conducted his brother to the throne 





with great ceremony, an’ placed the crown on his head, and 


made a fine speech to him in their own language. 


«¢ It is but right and just, Brother,’ says he, ‘ that I resign 
to you, as the rightful heir, the crown an’ the kingdom which . 


I have so long governed by mistake. May your majesty have 


The king turned round wid her an’ laid her on his . 
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a happy, peaceable, and prosperous reign. I'll be off to ould 
Ireland, for I'm one of the ould stock. I have only one re- 
quest to ask of your majesty, that is, that ye will think of 
me whin any Irish land on your shore—be kind and conside- 
rate towards them. 

“The new king gave him his royal word of honour that the 
Irish would be always well treated in his dominions, an’ they 
kissed one another, an’ separated, and so did we all—afther 
dancin’ an Irish jig. 

‘Tn seven weeks afther, King Patrick (for he still gets the 
title from the smugglers) landed on the coast of Dingle, in com- 
pany with his father, an’ mother, an’ the other smugglers, an’ 
with a splendid cargo of smuggled goods. From that day to 
this King Patrick is as good a smuggler as the pick of them— 
an’ so ends my story.”’ 

«¢ Faix,” said Dan, ‘* an’ it’s yerself that can tell a good one. 
Many thanks to you for your condesendin’—let any of thim 
thry and bate that, if they can.” 

These words were reiterated by the whole house, each one 
endeavouring to compliment Mr. Doran; and many rising to 
shake hands with him. 

‘¢T think,” said Dan, addressing Mr. Doran, ‘*I think you 
said that King Patrick carries on the smugglin’ business still, 
you don’t mean to say that he’s livin’ in our own day?” 

« Livin’,” replied Mr. Doran, ‘‘ aye, an’ livin’-like; his 
bark is lying snug at Bantry-Bay at this present minute. His 
father—the captain—an’ mother, an’ the rest of his comrades 
are tumblin’ into their hammocks by this time.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Dan, ‘‘1’d give the best horse I’m masther 
iv to get a sight iv his majesty; an’ I’d go as far again an’ 
back to hiv the honour iv shakin’ hands wid him—an’ iv 
dhrinkin’ his health in a bumper.” 

“ And I,” said the Master, ‘‘ would go the whole road on 
foot, too, for the honor of a minute’s conversation with his ex- 


majesty, if my pupils should want learning fora month. Have 


you the honour of his acquaintenance, Mr. Doran?” 

‘‘T know him, masther, as well as you do your A B C.” 

‘‘ Faix, and that may be said to be as well as I know my 
big toe. Well, Mr. Doran, I would take it as a great favour, 
and so wid Dan here, if you would present our royal and 
dutiful respects to his majesty, the next time you see him, and 
tell him that we hope to have one day the distinguished and en- 
viable honour of shaking hands with him in true Irish style.” 

‘* Ye'll not have to wait long for that, nor to travel far 
neither,” replied Mr. Doran, extending a hand to Dan, and one 
to Mr. O'Rourke, “ I wid’t deny yez sich a trifle. Shake away, 
yell not pull them off—they are both the king’s hands, and 
yer humble sarvint is no other than the said king himself.” 

A burst of amazement, mingled with cheering from the whole 
party, echoed the close of this sentence, as high and low, old 
and young—men and women—all rushed in on his ex-majesty, 
in defiance of his royal dignity, with shouts and chorusses of 
‘Long life to your majesty—Long live King Patrick—Long 
live the Irish King,” and with many such acclamations greeted 
the royal ears of the merry monarch. They made him a 
throne on the hob, and there installed him king of the company 
for that night, paying him all the honour due to his exalted 
dignity. 
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The ex-king deigned to prolong his stay for several days to the 
infinite joy of all the neighbours within miles of Dan’s house, 
who came in flocks nightly to the royal levee. Many a merry 
and many a doleful song was sung—and many an entertaming 
tale recited, during his majesty’s stay among us; and it was 
with unfeigned regret that we saw him take his leave, at the 
end of the week, to join his party of smugglers, promising, 
however, that on his return from his next excursion he would 
again pay us a Visit. 








FRESH INCIDEN'S —TUE CAKPET-BAG, 

I uapD been upwards of two years with my kind-hearted 
patrons, when, one day—about a fortnight after the departure 
of the ex-king—Dan returned from a fair in the county Kil- 
dare, his face radient with smiles which he could hardly sup- 
press—like one who is the harbinger of good tidings, but wishes 
to make them known only at the opportune and effective mo- 
ment for giving an agreeable surprise. 

Accordingly, he kept all in suspense until the evening meal 
was over, and every one seated around the hearth—the Master 
and Dan occupying each a hob.” Dan began: ** Well, Mas- 
ther, that affair is arranged to satisfaction.” 

‘¢T knew it wouldn’t be hard to do,” replied the teacher. 

‘¢ What affair ?” asked Nancy. 

‘¢ Axe the masther there,” said Dan, ‘*It was him that 
wrote the ilegant letter that got it settled.” 

‘It’s better for you to tell all about it, Dan,” said O’Rourke, 
‘¢and while you are doing so I'll arn how you succeeded.” 

“Well, then, yez must know,” began Dan, ‘ that it’s a 
little plot between me and the Masther here, but now that all’s 
settled, by the blessin’ iv Providence, we may let yez into the 
wrong side iv the sacret. The Masther was at me early an’ 
late to send Briney More (meaning myself) to Masther 
M‘Cluskey’s Latin and Greek school at Mullingar; bekaise he 
was such a good larner it would be a pity to keep him back, 
poor fellow. He is as far now as the masther can put him, 
an,’ as we considher him as one of our own lovin’ an’ dear 
 childre, I would be sorry to deprive him iv larnin,’ an’ him 
drinks it in so fast. Then, Nancy, whin he’s through his 
Greck an’ Latin, who knows but he may go to Maynooth an’ 
come out a priest ; an’ then wouldn’t it be a blessin’ for us, 
an’ the masther too, to hiv to say we helped him on. I spoke 
to the priest about it, an’ his riverence is of the same opinion, 
barrin’ that he says ‘ to know his vocation will be the work of 
time an’ prayer.’ At all events, it can do him no harm to larn 
the classis, as the masthor calls it, an’ if he didn’t get forrit, 
he could at laste teach classis himself, and then our own 
childre could go to his school. Well, I saw Masther M‘Cluskey, 
and agreed with him for a guinea a quarter, an’ got lodgings 
for him ata farmer’s in town. So that’s all about it.” 

‘‘Musha, an’ it’s yerselves that can keep yer sayeret,” 
replied Nancy, in good-natured reproach, “ Sorra one iv yez 
but’s kind all out. Howsomdiver, we’re your match; for 
Briney an’ me hiv our own saycret on the same subject, and 
so we's equal. I’ve made lashings iv shirts and stockings for 
him, and two crocks of butther; so ye see I’m up to yez.” 





** Ye’re a witch, jewel,” said Dan, in his usual good humour, 
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‘* faix it was wrong iv us, masther, to keep her in the dark, an’ 
she so quick-sighted. Howsomdiver, she’s up to us anyhow, 
ha! ha! But, Briney, avic, you're not sayin’ nothin’, Spake, 
man alive, an’ not be sittin’ up there like a gomadhin.” 

During this conversation I could not utter a word, so struck 
was I with the unbounded kindness of my benefactors. I felt 
my heart burn within me with gratitude for this signal bounty 
and solicitude towards me a stranger—and even when Dan 
called on me to speak, I could only do so in sobs and inco- 
herent sentences, as I threw my arms around his neck and 
thanked him and all, as best I could. 

That night I slept little, but prayed much. Two months 
after—at the going in of the classes—with a full heart of 
mingled grief at parting with those I loved so dearly, and who 
had been so good to me, and of joy and hope for the future I 
bade farewell to my friends, and set off for Mr. M‘Cluskey’s 
academy, well provided with everything necessary. 

Dan came with me the whole way, and did not leave me 
until I was properly installed, lest, as he said, I might ‘ think 
long.” Nancy, the schoolmaster, and many of the neighbours 
conveyed me the first six miles, just as they do those friends 
who leave for America. Poor Nancy! her eyes were red with 
crying. Many a blessing she invoked upon me, and many a 
look she took after us as we proceeded on our journey. 

I have merely given you a slight and imperfect sketch of 
our parting scene. To tell you all that took place—Nancy’s 
care to provide for my comfort—our evening parties for weeks 
before I left—the kind visits of our respected and venerated 
parish priest—the warm hospitality I received from his fatherly 
care—the anxiety of Mr. O’Rourke, Dan,Nancy, Pat Gormley 
and many others, as they vied with each other who should do 
me the most kindness—our grief at parting and the manner 
it was expressed—to give you a proper idea of would occupy 
much time. The Irish heart can understand the picture with- 
out any further explanatory description. 

It was my good fortune to find another fyiend in my new 
teacher. This was partly the result of his own good nature, 
and partly from Dan’s injunctions to be attentive to me, and 
who, to prepossess him in my favour, had not hesitated to ex- 
aggerate my good qualities, overlooking my imperfections. 

Mr. M‘Cluskey was a man of great learning, being an old 
student of Maynooth, but had given up his place there from 
scruples that he had not an ecclesiastical vocation. He 
generally had about thirty students attending his classes. 

For my own part, I progressed so rapidly that in three 
years he assured me I was fit to leave his establishment, and 
enter a college if I felt so disposed or my means permitted. 
He suggested Maynooth, and offered to secure the interest of 
the parish priest, and some others if I would, he said, do him 
the honor of standing at the concursus; but alas! he little 
knew my reasons for declining his offer, and those prospects 
otherwise so congenial to my disposition. I was but too sen- 
sible of the imputation attached to me in my native diocese, 
and, aware of the dignity of the priesthood and the jealousy of 
the Church for its honour and the irreprehensible character of 
all postulants to the sacred ministry, I could not entertain the 
proposal just then, but resolved to wait God’s own time and 
the manifestation of his blessed will in my regard. 
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At length the July vacation arrived which was to close my 
course at Mr. M‘Cluskey’s academy, and I prepared to make 
my departure. I took it into my head, however, to visit May- 
nooth college before returning to Dan Boyle's. I resolved on 
making the journey on foot to save expenses, as also to enjoy 
the romantic scenery that lay between me and Dublin; this I 
could accomplish by easy stages in two days. 

On my second day’s journey, an incident occurred which had 
a great influence on my after career; indeed, I may say, 
directed it. While dressing that morning, I heard some talk 
in the inn yard; I soon perceived that, early as it was, a 
traveller was setting out on a jaunting car which was con- 
ducted by a young lad, one of the servants whom I had seen 
the previous night. I was a little piqued that I was not the 
first on the road, and so hastened with my toilet, and scon 
found myself speeding along the ‘‘ Dublin road,” in reality, 
though it was the ‘“‘old’”’ one, and consequently little traf- 
ficked upon, and long abandoned by most travellers except 
pedestrians, who generally prefer it as being the shorter route. 

Some traces, however, of horses and cars were distinguish- 
able, especially in soft spots, and the newly-imprinted traeks 
showed that a vehicle had but recently passed that way. 

I had now reached within sight of the Wicklow mountains. 
The red orb of day was just appearing in part above the hori- 
zon, direct in my face, as if at the end of the road itself, which 
extended a couple miles in a right line eastward. I could 
almost fancy that by walking fast I might lay my hand upon it 
before it ascended the heavens. Soon, however, it mingles its 
gentle beams with the sparkling dew drops on the foliage and 
the grass all around. Gradually it developes itself into its 
bright morning splendonr, skirting the heathery mountain-sides 
and woodlands with its golden rays, and gilding the fair 
valleys and glittering rivers with tints and shades. 

I stood motionless for a while, captivated with the inde- 
scribable beauty of this charming scene. On resuming my route, 
full of enchantment, I fancied there fell something dark before 
my eyes in advance of me, as if it had dropped to the earth 
from the sun itself. I thought I might be labouring under 1 
delusion—rubbed my dazzled eyes, recalled my senses and 
wits, and lo! there it lay, unmistakable, and appearing to in- 
crease in magnitude as I drew near to it. Unaccountablo 
were the surmises that flashed across my imagination, when 
my eye rested on this new attraction. I was incapable of ac- 
counting for the strange apprehensions that agitated my mini 
at the moment, and seemed so mysteriously to tell me that I 
lad some interests wound up with that object. Had I known 
at the time that a simple carpet bag—for such it proved to be— 
contained what would give joy and gladness to my heart, and 
to obtain which I would willingly have undergone a pilgrimage 
all over Europe. Had I known this then, it would have spared 
me much heart-rending anxiety which I endured for years after. 

Arriving at the “ carpet bag,” I hesitated some time whe- 
ther I should take possession of it. I, however, soon decided 
on doing so, and, lifting it from the ground, I slung it on my 
shoulder and proceeded on my journey. 

After about half an hour’s walk, my eye detected another 
object at some distance before me, which I soon discovered to 
be acar that had upset, I hurried on, persuaded that an acci- 
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dent had occurred, and, on arriving at the spot, I found my 
surmises to prove correct, It was the same jaunting-car that 
I had seen leave the inn-yard a few minutes before me in the 
morning ! 

It had capsized in a great ditch, and the horse was lying 
quite motionless. Groans and cries for help proceeded from 
beneath the car. Awed by this distressing scene, yet thank- 
ing heaven for having sent me at a moment so opportune, I 
cast a hasty glance atthe sufferer, and, throwing down the 
carpet-bag, I set about extricating him according to my strength 
and skill, Finding that Icould not overturn the car, I took 
out my pocket-knife, cut the harness and liberated the horse. 
I then tackled the animal to that part of the vehicle that was 
uppermost, and caused him to drag it into the perpendicular ; 
I then flew to the sufferer, but he was already on his feet. I 
expressed a hope that he had sustained no injury ; to this I 
received no answer, for, as I was saying the words, he fell on his 
knees to thank heaven for his providential escape. This done, 
he stood up before me, and, taking my hand with great energy, 
he said : 

‘¢ My warmest thanks and heartfelt gratitude are due to 
you, young man, after Providence, for the promptitude with 
which you have come to my timely assistance. But for you I 
had perished here this day. Accept, again, my thanks, and may 
God keep you from harm, and send youa friend in time of need.” 

I replied th\t I had done nothing but a duty, and that I was 
amply repaid by the consolation of knowing that I was instru- 
mental, under God, in extricating him from such eminent 
danger. 

‘* Here is my carpet-bag, I declare!” exclaimed the stranger, 
in an outburst of joy, ‘‘ and you are also the finder.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” said I, ‘‘and I am happy to have discovered the 
owner.” 

‘¢Thanks—a thousand thanks, my young friend, for so I 
must call you,” said he, again pressing my hand, while he 
added, ‘‘ I have in that bag that which is of-no value to others 
yet of immense concern to me, and which I would not part with 
for any consideration. I must now put it securely into the 
well of the car—not on the seat, whence it dropped off.”’ 

I replied by expressing my happiness in rendering him that 
service. 

‘¢ You are then, going the same way asI,”’ he said; ‘‘ do me 
the favour to accept a seat on the car as faras you go. Per- 
haps you are going to Dublin ?” 

I replied that I was, and that I would be grateful to accept 
his kind offer. 

‘* Well, then, I will just place that bag secure in the well of 
the car, for when it fell off it had, as I have said, been by my 
side on the seat, and as we go along I will let you know why 
I was so anxious about that bag, and became almost distracted 
the moment I missed it off the car. "Iwas that, too, that 
caused the accident; for when I perceived it missing, a panic 
seizedme. I snatched the reins from the boy who was driving, 
and gave a sudden tug to this side, in order to turn the horse, 
when he became frightened and dashed into the ditch—upset- 
ting the car on the top of me, as you have just seen. The boy 
could render me no assistance and ran off to look for help, 
Yet you do not look much older or stronger than he, and you 
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have done wonders. Here comes the boy, with a crowd of 
people running for life and death. I must mount a clump of 
turf to show them that I am safe.” 

In a few minutes three or four men arrived, and more were 
coming in the distance. Each broke out in anxious inquiries, 
as he came up, touching the hurts and bruises the gentleman 
had received, and, on being assured he got off with whole bones, 
they proceded to examine the horse—then the car; some of 
them rather minutely. At length, by means of cords, we got 
the horse and harness once more adjusted to the car. The 
gentleman drew out his purse, and, taking therefrom a crown- 
piece, he addressed the bystanders to this effect : 

‘‘T am a poor priest, only ordained a few days ago, and 
proceeding to France to perfect my studies, You will, there- 
fore, I know, accept this small acknowledgement, which will 
not be sixpence to each, and be assured that I will remember 
you in my prayers.”’ 

‘‘ An’ is it the priest’s money we would be afther takin’,” 
said one of the peasants, ‘‘an’ he goin’ to a forin’ country, 
where he’d want more if he had it! Put it into yer purse 
again, yer riverence, yer blessin’ ’ill be betther, an’ stick to us 
longer thin the glittherin’ dross.” 

This speech, being seconded by the other bystanders, left 
the young priest no alternative. He gave them his blessing, 
made me mount the car, and we were soon again proceeding 
on our journey. 

(To be continued.) 





Of all the conditions to which the heart is subject, suspense 


is the one that most gnaws and cankers into the frame.—Bulwer Lytton, 


The fountain of content must spring up in the mind: and 
he who has so little knowledge of human nature as to seek happiness by 
changing everything but his own disposition, will waste his life in fruit- 
less effort, and multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove. 


Is that animal better that hath two or three mountains to 
graze on, than a little bee that feeds upon what falls every morning from 
the storehouses of heaven, clouds, and Providence? Can @ man quench 
his thirst better out of a river than a full urn, or drink better from the 
fountain which is finely paved with marble than when it wells over the 
green turf? 


As for a little more money and a little more time, why, it’s 
ten to one if either one or the other would make you a whit happier. If 
you had more time it would be sure to hang heavily. It is the working 
man who is the happy man. Man was made to be active, and he is never 
so happy as when he is so. It is the idle man who is the miserable man. 
What comes of holidays, and, far too often of sight-seeing, but evil? Half 
the harm that happens is on these days. And, as for money, don’t you 
remember the old saying, “ Enough is as good as afeast ?”” Money never 
made a man happy yet, nor willit. There is nothing in its nature to 
produce happiness. The more a man has, the more he wants. Instead 
of its filling a vacuum, it makes one. If it satisfies one want, it doubles 
and trebles that want another way. That was a true proverb of the wise 
man, rely upon it—* Better is little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
riches and trouble therewith.””— Franklin. 


An Italian bishop having struggled through many diffi- 
culties without complaining, and met with much opposition in the dis- 
charge of his episcopal functions, without ever betraying the least im- 
patience, a friend of his, who admired those virtues which he conceived it 
impossible to imitate, asked the prelate if he could tell him the secret of 
being always easy. “ Yes,” replied the old man, “I can teach you my 
secret, and will do so very readily. It consists in nothing more than in 
making great use of my eyes.”~ His friend begged him to explain. 
“ Most willingly,” said the bishop. “ In whatever state I am, I first of 
all look up to heaven, and remember my principal business here is to get 
there. I then look down upon the earth, and call to mind the space I 
shall shortly occupyinit. I then look abroad into the world, and observe 
what multitudes there are who in all respects have more cause to be un- 
happy than myself. Thus I learn where true happiness is placed, where 
all our cares must end, and how very little reason I have to repine or 
complain,” 
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[ Continued from Part I1I.] 
FATHER KENNEDY'S HISTORY—THE MYSTERY OF THE CARPET- 
BAG EXPLAINED. 
A sILENce of some minutes ensued, which was at length 
broken by the young clergyman, who said: 

‘‘T promised to explain to you the reason I was so concerned 
for the loss of the carpet-bag, which you discovered; when 
you have heard it, you will not wonder why I attach so much 
importance to it. But as the story is rather a long one, let us 
first, if you please, make one another’s acquaintance. Pray, 
what part of the country do you reside in ?” 

‘Near Killarney,” I replied. ‘I am just returning from 
a classical school at Mullingar.”’ 

‘¢ Killarney!’ he interrupted. ‘‘ May I ask in what dis- 
trict ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” Ireplied. ‘I lived three years with a rich farmer 
and horse-dealer, at a country place called Tiraneen, on the 
border of the lakes.”’ 

‘¢T know the man—Dan Boyle, is it not ?” 

‘¢The same,’’ I replied, not at all astonised at Dan’s noto- 
riety; ‘‘ and,” I added, ‘‘ one of the best men living. Though 
a stranger to him, he has acted the part of a father in my re- 
gard these six years, three of which I have passed under his 
roof, and have just completed other three at the Latin school. 
Oh! sir, he is a kind and hospitable man, and the model of 
Christian liberality.”’ | = . 

‘¢ You need not tell me of Dan Boyle’s good heart,” replied 
my reverend companion. ‘‘I was intimately acquainted with 
him for many years, and am not the least surprised at what 
you tell me. I was brought up in the same parish. Many a 
day, when a youth, I spent in the same Dan’s house, and 
rambled with him over his grazing grounds. Do you know a 
family in that quarter, named Kennedy ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly,” I replied, somewhat puzzled to imagine how 
he was going to make out his relationship with that family. 
‘¢ Mr. Kennedy is agent for the estate, and our near neighbour, 
Both he and his son, Mr. George, used to come often to spend 
the evening at Dan’s house.” 

‘‘T suppose you have heard,” said the clergyman, “‘ that 
he has a son im America ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ and he is long mourned as dead ; they 
never once heard from him since he left the country. They 
are all doting on him, especially his mother, who is continually 
talking about him.” . 

‘Do you think they would be glad to see him return?” 
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* Glad, sir,” replied I—* I think their joy would know no 
bounds. That would be joy, indeed, sir, as great as it would 
be unexpected.” 

“Not if he should return a Catholic priest, I fear,” said 
my companion, whose now trembling voice announced the 
strong emotion of his soul, and told me as plain as words 
could express, that the reverend gentleman was no other than 
the missing son of our Protestant neighbour! This sudden 
and ynexpected disclosure did not induce me, however, to 
break the silence which ensued, and during which the young 
priest seemed greatly affected. He, himself, was the first to 
speak : 

‘*‘ Excuse my abstractedness,”’ he said. ‘“ After what has 
passed, I need not tell you that I am David Kennedy's son ; 
you may now guess my reasons for not writing to my parents ; 
but listen a moment, and I will explain: 

‘** You know my family are Presbyterians, and that, at least 
as far as my mother is concerned, she ranked with the intole- 
rant. 

‘* As a convert, then, and, above all, as a priest, I dread the 
prospect of a meeting even with my own fhother, who would 
be sure to disown me, and probably my father and brother 
would do the same; hence I do not expect the pleasure of 
spending one night at their house. 

‘Twill not follow this subject farther, but continue to give 
the little explanation I promised you. You are aware of the 
cause of my so abruptly leaving the paternal roof; my youthful 
and sanguine temperament would not allow me to put up with 
my mother’s never-ending severity, although in heart we loved 
each other fondly. In addition to my own sufferings, I could 
not bear the broils provoked by such acting amongst the neigh- 
bours, and I left privately and went to America. 

‘* God was pleased, however, to bring good out of evil, and 
will, I hope, one day, in his mercy, take away the evil itself. 
In America, I became clerk to a contractor who had under- 
taken the working of some stone quarries. One day an Irish 
labourer from the county Derry met with a sad accident in 
the mine. There was a blast to go off, and he was employed 
to apply the match, but, unfortunately, some of the stones 
struck him, breaking a leg and some of his ribs. Splinters, 
also, reached his eyes and destroyed his sight. We carried the 
wounded man to the nearest house, where medical attendance 
could be procured. The priest of the district came on hearing 
of the accident, and his kind attention to the unfortunate 
sufferer struck me forcibly, and my employer as well. 

‘To this good Christian missionary I owe, under God, my 
conversion. For days and weeks he sat by the suffering man, 
and served him with his own hands. 

‘¢ We used frequently to discuss matters of religion, for I had 
been educated for the Presbyterian pulpit, and as his arguments 
gained ground on me, he would caution me not be in a hurry 
in deciding; to beg God’s grace and direction in an affair of 
so much importance, to weigh his arguments at leisure in 
the light that God would surely give me, if I only prayed for 
it. 

‘¢ At last it pleased God that I was converted ; the good priest 
baptised_me, and presented me to the bishop. His lordship 
manifested a great interest in my affairs, and, finding I showed 
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some marks of vocation for the priesthood, sent me to one of 
his colleges, where I remained three years. : 

‘Tn the meantime, that is shortly after my conversion and 
before entering college, the poor Irishman died. But before 
his death he made a public confession and declaration, which 
was taken down in writing by me, of several crimes he had 
committed in Ireland. He had been a hardened criminal, but 
through the unremitting zeal of the good priest he became, I 
trust, truly penitent. | 

‘¢ The particular crime of which he sols open declaration, and 
which weighed heaviest upon him at that awful moment, was 
an atrocious murder! and not only was he the murderer, but 
to elude justice he had accused an innocent youth of the act.” 

‘¢His name! his name! for heaven’s sake,” shouted I, with 
an involuntary start that almost pitched me off the car—‘‘ was 
it Darby Scartin, or, as he was more generally called, Darby 
Dhu !” 

‘‘ Exactly,” returned Mr. Kennedy, ‘‘ Darby Scartin ; but 
why does the mention of his name effect you so sensibly ?” 

‘¢Oh, Rev. Father, you have already entered on your hea- 
venly mission, and have brought gladness and hope to my dis- 
tressed heart. I am the boy he accused with that murder! I 
was thus forced to fly from all that was dear to me on earth, 
though 

‘‘ Calm yourself, my dear friend,’’ said Father Kennedy, in- 
terrupting me, with that paternal tenderness which is the pecu- 
liar gift of the Catholic priest ; ‘*‘ you may have suffered greatly, 
no doubt, but your conscience was still clear—and now that 
you can hold up your head and proclaim your innocence be- 
fore the world, you should be happy. I have in my possession 
the legal document of which I spoke—the public confession of 
Darby Dhu signed by himself and four witnesses, one of 
whom is myself. In order to make all the restitution he could, 
the dying penitent requested me to undertake the duty of 
finding out this injured victim, of whom he also charged me 
to beg forgiveness. I now, in the dying man’s name, ask that 
forgiveness of you.” 

‘Oh! Father,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ I forgive him from my very 
heart, and I feel convinced that God has forgiven him, and 
that he may have died well—otherwise he would not have made 
this confession, which takes such a weight off my heart. For- 
give him! nay, I bless him—for of this has come good to me. 
May God have mercy on his soul !” 

‘‘ Amen,” said the priest; ‘‘and thank God for having 
brought this issue about so singularly. Blessed be His holy 
name, His ways are mysterious and all-wise, and now I, too, 
am happy to be discharged of my task. I had intended to 
proceed from Dublin to the Ballymullins in search of you; 
but this providential meeting has rendered that unnecessary.” 

‘‘The meeting was providential,” said I; ‘but might I 
ask you, Rev. Father, to show me-the important document 
you allude to. Excuse my impatience to see it. Oh! how 
I long to possess it.” 

‘* It is safe in the carpet-bag—you found on the road,” re 
plied the priest, ‘‘ securely sewed. between the linings; but, 
for that very reason, it would not be difficult to get at it now— 
I beg you to have patience till we reach town, when you can 


examine it to your satisfaction ; after which we shall proceed 
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to the proper quarter and have them recorded. Meantime, I 
should like to learn the particulars of your own history, 

In compliance with this request, I gave my reverend friend 
a short outline of my career; and by the time I got to the 
end, we were entering on the pavements of Dublin, where we 
soon found a hotel and alighted. © 

My first movement was to seek the carpet-bag—but, to my 
sad disappointment and to the discomfiture of my fellow- 
traveller, the carpet-bag was not to be found! “Twas again 
lost ! 





BERNARD SETS OFF FOR FRANCE. 


Sap as was the shock I sustained, the good priest appeared 
to suffer even more than I did at this sudden misfortune— 
all my hopes gone at the very me~ent they had dawned ! 
A few minutes sufficed, however, for him to compose himself, 
and, turning to me, as I stood the very picture of despair, he 
said: ‘* You are troubled, my dear friend, and I do not 
wonder that you should ; but I beseech you to moderate your 
grief, to be calm and composed, and trust in God. I think I 
have hit upon the whereabouts of the bag, and that we shall 
soon be able to recover it. There was, doubtless, among the 
kind-hearted people who ran to my assistance this morning 
one villain, who has taken advantage of the excitement and 
confusion to steal the bag, and make off with it unperceived, 
whick could be easily effected while I was speaking, and the 
attention of the people turned towards me. I remember now 
seeing a man walking from us at a distance, though I did not 
observe him carrying anything, save apparently his coat. I 
also detected a man eyeing several times the well of the car, 
but I supposed he did so to see that nothing was broken.” 
But why waste time talking; we must follow up the clue 
without loss of time, and, if possible, recover the bag this 
very night; you may, therefore, console yourself, for I fee] 
confident that all will be right. ' I was this morning as Bad as 
you now are when I missed the bag, and yet Providence soon 
restoréd it to me in @ manner that enhanced its value. Always 
put your trust in Providence, my dear sir, and be assured 
that he would not permit this apparent disaster if it were not 
for good. At the same time, we must act. Landlord, a 
word with you, if you please.” ; 

IIaving, in this manner, greatly consoled me with sweet 
hope and confidence, my reverend friend went to consult with 
the landlord, while I felt so sore at heart that I entered a 
sitting-room, where, throwing myself on a sofa, I gave way to 
reflection, leaving Father Kennedy to devise means as ery he 
could for the recovery of the lost bag. 

All the events of my past life rushed on my mind in rapid 
succession—from the fatal day of-Snap’s murder till the un- 
happy circumstance which now gave rise to my reverie. 

While in this mood, my ear caught the sound of voices in 
the yard, and, drawing aside the curtain, I perceived a ser- 
geant of police in consultation with Mr. Kennedy regarding 
the search to be made for the bag, But here another sur- 
prise awaited me. Judge of my astonishment, when I in- 
stantly recognised in the sergeant the strong voice and 
stately form of my old friend, Pat Gormley, whom I would 
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have supposed to be at that moment sitting snugly on the 
hob at Dan Boyle’s. I rushed out, and in an instant we were 
in each other’s arms. 

The first surprise over, and as soon as Pat learned that the 
lost bag conéained something valuable to me, he readily un- 
dertook to set off that very night in search of it. 

I now felt once more comparatively tranquil, with a certain 
assurance that by the morning the bag would be forthcoming. 
After some further conversation on other matiers, during 
which we had supper,.Pat bade us good night and set out on 
his mission. 

I spent a sleepless night, and when morning came I had 
many an anxious look-out for Pat Gormley. H was not till 
after we had breakfasted that he made his appearance, and 
then, alas! it was only to inform us that his search had 
proved unsuccessful. ‘The worthy sergeant-resolved, however, 
to try again, and he lost no time in getting ready some of his 
men to accompany him. 

When he was gone, the priest called me into his room and 
thus addressed me : 

‘*¢ My dear friend, in the little sketch of your life you gave 
me yesterday, and of your prospects in future, I could see 
that your eager desire to possess the lost document was not 
so much for merely exculpating you from the crime falsely 
imputed, but in as far as by it you might with more con- 
fidence pursue your studies and enteracollege. Now,I think 
as far as that is concerned, your difficulties may be obviated 
if you accede to my proposal, and act according to my advice. 
It is this, that you now go with me to France, where I will 
place you in a seminary, and where you will study for a few 
years. I will take care to represent your case (as I now 
know it) to the superior, with the assurance that I myself 
will be responsible before God for the integrity of your 
character in this affair ; and I will promise you and him that, 
in the meantime, I shall take the necessary steps to acquit 
you legally. ‘The other witnesses who signed the attestation 
of Darby Dhu are, I should suppose, still alive, and can de- 
pose on oath to the authorities there,what they saw and 
lenow ; at least the good Bishop is, to whom I sffall write for 
information. Rest assured, then, all will be well, only it may 
require some time before the matter is legally adjusted. If 
you agree to this suggestion, we may set off from Dublin after 
a few days; meantime, you could write to your benefactor, 
and have his approbation of the project.” 

My joy at this new change in the phase of my prospects 
cannot be told. I could not but recognise the hand of Provi- 
dence, and call to mind the words of the good young priest, 
‘¢ that when times are darkest, God’s light may be about to 
break on us with more effect, more brilliancy, and sweetness.” 

Acting on Father Kennedy’s suggestion, I wrote to apprise 
Dan of his proposal, and in a few days I had the happiness of 
meeting my worthy benefactor, who came to Dublin to sanc- 
tion the affair in person, and see me off. You can imagine 
the joy of that occasion. Meantime, Pat Gormely had made 


several fruitless expeditions, and all search was at last aban- 
doned. | 
I will pass over the many pleasant incidents that occurred 
during the few days that intervened between Dan’s arrival and 
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our departure. It seems to me that the character and good 
nature of that worthy man are now so well known as to 
render further instances superfluous, Suffice it to say, that 
Father Kennedy made himself known to him, and that the 
joy of Dan at this extraordinary discovery knew no bounds. 
He would sometimes burst into ecstacies when talking with 
him of old times, when they used to climb the hills together, 
and occasionally, by way of varying their pastimes, sit down 
on some hillock and discuss questions of religion. I muat, 
however, mention another generous act of Dan: he took 
Occasion, one day, to slip a purse into my pocket; the un- 
usual weight first told the tale; and on examining it, I found 
it to contain the round sum of one hundred guineas in pure 
gold. My heart filled with gratitude, and I burst into tears. 
Dan’s face flushed t6 find this little manewuvre detected, and 
he began to harangue me in his own fashion in justification of 
his intentions. 

** Now Briney a-vic, but you’re the ondautiful an’ onbidible 
boy, is that what yer masther has been larnin’ ye, to throw 
back my own arguments in my teeth? Don’t ye know that 
ye can’t go all the road to France without somethin’ substan- 
tial in yer pocket, and that a hog of yer own country’s money 
is worth tin or a dozen French sows. The hard guineas, my 
boy, all the world over! they’ll stand yer friend when I’m not 
near ye! Arrah-ahree, oh! yer goin’ to forrin’ parts, and to 
lave us all—maybe for ever.” 

Here poor Dan became choked with emotion, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks ; partly, I believe, from the effect of 
his grief at our parting, and partly with a view to enforce his 
plea to my accepting the money, I could not resist longer, 
and was obliged to yield. 

‘‘There now, will that satisfy you?” said I, as I returned 
the purse to my pocket. ‘1 accept your generous offering, 
and shall endeavour to make a good use of it; only, you are 
too liberal.” 

‘* Not a word, now,” he replied; ‘ but, Briney, how will 
ye do at all at all, without the language, or did ye larn any 
Frinch at the academy ?”’ 

‘‘T only know a few words of French,’ I replied, ‘ and 
cannot speak it at all; but I hope to pick up in a short time 
as much as will be necessary.” 

‘* Ye’ll be like the Irish sailor, Briney, that landed on the 
Frinch coast, an’ wanted the loan of a gridiron to roast a 
piece of mate; all he could say was ‘ Parley voo Fransay, 
Wid ye lend me theloan of your gridiron?’ Hal hal canye 
say that much itself ?” 

‘¢ That I can,” I replied, ** but I fear with as little success 
as the sailor you mention.” 

‘¢ Well, at all evints, ye can give thim a twist of the Latia, 
and if they don’t undherstand it, why, it'll let thim see, at 
any rate, that ye hiv got the larnin’. By goxty, 1 wish 
Nancy, poor crathur, heard ye at it—the Latin 1 mane; the 
sorra a betther judge in the country, barrin’ that she doesn’t 
undherstand the words, only somehow she knows it is Latin. 

‘‘ Spakin’ of Latin, what is it the priest says ?—but whisht, 
here comes Father Kennedy. A good mornin’ to yer rivirence. 
By goxty, it’s spake iv the devil an’ he'll appear; not com- 
parin’ yer rivirence to the nasty baste.” 
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The good priest smiled as he took the rough hand of Dan 
Boyle and shook it warmly. He then told us that he had 
secured two berths on board a vessel which was to sail next 
morning for London. 

When the moment for our departure arrived, our brave Pat 
Gormley was absent making another last attempt to recover 
the carpet-bag, but Dan came with us to the quay at the 
North Wall, where we were to separate. 

His outbursts of grief at our parting surpassed any mani- 
festation I ever witnessed, and reminded me sadly of the 
parting of my dear father at the Miner’s Stone. He flung 
himself, without reserve, into my arms and those of the good 
priest alternately, and sobbed and cried like a child. Then a 
thousand blessings, and a thousand cautions and advices, with 
as many prayers that God might protect us both in a foreign 
land. And so we parted. 

On sailing down the Liffey, however, we could see him 
keeping pace with the vessel for some distance along the river, 
waving his hat and handkerchief to us ; and lastly, at the end 
of the south bank, with his hands and eyes raised to heaven, 
as if ealling down its benedictions on our journey. It was in 
this attitude of prayer we at last lost sight of him; then a 
sense of loneliness seemed to steal over me, taking a farewell 
view of my dear naive land. The beautiful bays of Killiney, 
Kingstown, and Dalkey on the one side; and Howth Hill and 
Treland’s Eye on the other. My good guide endeavoured to 
cheer me up as much as possible by directing my attention to 
everything worthy of note, giving me instructions and advices 
how to act at college, with every assurance that before I had 
finished my studies, all my affairs would be well arranged, 
and my obstacles to receiving orders removed. 

In front of Fécamp and Etretat we passed close to the 
shore, and in due time we arrived at London, whence we re- 
embarked for Dunkirque in France, and in two days reached 
Douay, our final destination. Here Father Kennedy entered 
on his duties of professor, and I as a junior student. 





ORIGIN OF THE DOUAY AND OTHER FOREIGN COLLEGES. 


You are, doubtless, aware that the celebrated educational 
establishment of Douay was instituted in the reign of Eliza- 
beth by Dr. William Allen, afterwards Cardinal, seeing that 
in those days all education at home for the priesthood was 
strictly prohibited. Any Catholic who encouraged education 
in these countries, or abroad, forfeited by penal law his lands 
and all effects. And any father who sent his gon to the Con- 
tinent, or any relative that contributed in any way to his educa- 
tion, was himself exiled, and incurred the punishment of pre- 
munire. 

Those studying abroad had all their goods and property 
confiscated, and were. themselves declared rebel refugees ; 
while any friends privy to their departure, and not manifest- 
ing it, were imprisoned during the monarch’s pleasure. The 
following quotation, from the horrible and ignoble penal code 
specially enacted with a view to exterminate the old faith, will 
best show the war that then raged against Catholic education : 


"a a _— child, however young, was sent to any 
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foreign country for education, such infant child incurred for- 
feiture of right to property, present or future. 

‘¢ Tf any person in Ireland made any remittance of money 





} or goods for the maintenance of any Irish child educated in a 


foreign country, such person incurred a similar forfeiture. 

‘¢ If a Catholic kept school, or taught any person, Protes- 
tant or Catholic, any species of literature or science, such 
teacher was, for the crime of teaching, punishable by banish- 
ment; and, if he returned from banishment, he was subject 
to be hanged as a felon. 

‘¢ If a Catholic, whether a child or adult, attended in Ire- 
land a school kept by a Catholic, or was privately instructed 
by a Catholic, such Catholic, although a child in its early 
infancy, incurred a forfeiture of all its property, present or 
future.”’ 

Under the baneful influence of these savage laws, you will 
see that every possible means to educate priests at home was 
atanend. Elizabeth thought that to exterminate the clergy 
was the great means whereby to overthrow religion, and 
banish Catholicity from the very soil; and doubtless she was 
right. Voltaire had recourse to the same stratagem, when he 
tried to revolutionize and infidelize France, and when he first 
attacked the Jesuits, whom he called ‘* the Pope’s strong 
body-guard.” 

The Catholic powers on tho Continent, who viewed with 
sorrow the sad effects of Elizabeth’s sacrilegious, despotic 
tyranny, resolved to open colleges in their dominions, and 
endow them for English and Irish missions ; and a dozen or 
so of these were soon erected for the rescue of religion, which 
was now tottering under the persecution of Protestantism. 
Amongst these, the Irish College at Rome, built by Pope 
Paul III., the colleges at Salamanca and Valladolid in Spain, 
and those of St. Omer and Douay in France, sprung up as if 
by magic, and were soon filled with Irish and English Catholic 
students. | 

The College of Douay always sent out the most missionaries, 
and was the great nucleus of Catholicity in reference to Eng- 
land. It was all along directed by Benedictines, as at the 
present day ; and it still continues to be a preparatory col- 
lege, in all its primitive and time-proved discipline. The 
professors were very learned men, and brought out, as you 
know, the first translation of the Bible into English, and 
hence the name of the Catholic Version. For their zeal in 
comforting and encouraging the missionary priests, the Pope 
allowed them, as a special privilege, to sing a solemn High 
Mass of thanksgiving on the news of the martyrdom of a priest 
in England. 

Douay is still a most flourishing establishment. At pre- 
sent about one hundred and fifty students are receiving their 
education there, almost all for the English and Scottish mis- 
sions. 





NEW ACQUAINTANCES, AND IMPORTANT CONNEXION 
WITH TUEM. 

In this college retreat passed by four years—the happiest of 

my life. The walls of our seminary, which shut out the 

world, and denied entrance to anything that could disturb the 
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most tranquil seclusion, enclosed for us within every desirable 
blessing. This kind of life requires to be tasted to be appre- 
ciated. There is nothing eventful to be looked for in the 
monotonous routine of college discipline ; and consequently 
little transpired during my stay there that would prove in- 
teresting to any of you. 

I must not, however, omit to mention an intimacy it was 
my good fortune to form there with a young gentleman, a 
class fellow, and what it led to: 

Monsieur Jules de Treillard came to our establishment 
principally for the advantages it afforded of learning English. 
He was placed under my care by the Superior, and we readily 
agreed to keep together as much as possible during the 
recreation hours, for the purpose of mutually assisting each 
other in acquiring a fluency in speaking English and French 
respectively. Our-intimacy soon grew into the most con- 
fidential friendship ; and by the end of our academic year he 
was most anxious I should accompany him home to Paris. 
At last I was prevailed upon to do so, in consequence of his 
father, Monsieur the Count de Treillard, having written to me, 
urgently pressing the invitation, with the assurance of an 
honourable remuneration should I undertake to be Jules’ 
preceptor during the vacation. 

The Count de Treillard was a wealthy nobleman. His 
residence, a picturesque chateau of the medieval style, was 
situated within the distance of a short drive from Paris, in 
the middle of a vast demesne extending along the right. bank 
of the river Seine. It was really enchanting on a summer 
day to wander forth alone in this retired demesne, and 
contemplate the symmetrical arrangement of the trees and 
flowers, the romantic aspect of lakes and cascades, and listen 
to the song of the feathered warblers. Pleasure boats ever in 
readiness too, when one preferred a sail on the lake or river, 
to enjoy the freshening breeze wafting across the waters the 
fragrant odours of the adjacent blooming meads and gardens. 

In this terrestrial paradise I sojourned four vacations, the 
cherished guest of the worthy Count and Countess, and the 
object of unmeasured kindness on their part, lavished on me 
as though I had been their second son. Honours were 
heaped upon me high above my station or pretention, and I 
was introduced into the best Parisian society as the comrade 
and fellow-student of Monsieur Jules, the only heir to the 
estate and title of Treillard. 

Having spent four years, the usual elementary course, at 
Douay, I was removed to the University of Louvaine, where I 
passed two years. During this period I had not the pleasure 
of seeing any of my Parisian friends; but it was understood 
on both ‘sides that I should not return to Ireland without 
paying a last visit to Treillard, in company, too, with my dear 
friend Dr. Kennedy of Douay. Accordingly, in August of the 
second-year, having completed my ecclesiastical studies, I 
repaired to Paris to meet Father Kennedy, as we had agreed, 
in order to redeem our promise of a farewell visit. We 


proceeded at once, with bounding breasts and expectant | 


anxiety, to present ourselves to the embrace of my noble 
benefactors. 
We are soon at the castle gate; but, alas! what a scene 
heré awaits us! Maultitudes of people assembled—some 
Ds 





walking alone in silent sadness and tears—some grouped 
together in sympathising and melancholy conversation—all i» 
gloomy bereavement—all in deep mourning garb. What a 
change! What a contrast with the scene my heart had 
before it in picture but a moment ago! Alas! we soon learn 
the matter from a hundred trembling voices and in showers of 
tears—the good, the pious, the saintly lady of the mansion 
is no more! ' 

That very day her mortal remains had been consigned to 
their resting-place, and her immortal soul was now with its 
Maker, in the enjoyment of the reward of a life spent in 
devotion and works of mercy. 

Yes, Madame the Countess was no more. My dearly 
beloved second mother was there no longer, to welcome and 
again caress her second son. She had at last fallen a victim 
of charity, by contagious disease caught in her daily visits of 
angelic merey among the poor and sick. 

Under these doleful circumstances, my humble appearance 
at the castle was but the signal for renewed outbursts of grief ; 
all knowing how dear I was to the deceased lady’s heart, and 
with what tenderness and filial piety I loved her in return 
The venerable old Count fell on my neck, and gave vent to a 
flood of tears, without being able to utter a word; while my 
devoted young friend, Jules, pressed my hand as a brother, 
and renewed towards me a profession of unalterable attach- 
ment. I was quite overwhelmed by sympathy for them, and 
sorrow for my unexpected loss. When the excitement of 
grief had subsided, I learned that a letter had been sent to me 
at Louvaine, but had returned to the castle, not finding me. 
My attention was called to it, and I was pressed by all to read 
it, as it contained news for me of consolation. It enclosed 
an extract in my favour from the late Countess’s will, which 
read as follows : 

‘¢ As a token of the esteem and affection I have borne with 
a parent’s heart towards that young gentleman, Bernard 
O’Loughlin, the edifying companion of my son, and in con- 
sideration of the valuable services rendered by him to the 
latter as his preceptor, &c., I leave and bequeath to him (just 
named) the sum of Two Hundred Thousand Francs—LHight 
Thousand Pounds sterling. I’request he will appropriate this 
sum to his own personal use, in order to place him in the 
independent position his virtues and qualifications entitle him 
to. Finally, should he succeed in his vocation to the priest- 
hood, I request he will remember me frequently in the Holy 
Sacrifice.” 

This generous and unexpected legacy, supported as it was 
by the congratulation of the surviving relatives of the deceased, 
completely unnerved me, and I could only mark my gratitude 
towards my benefactress in silent tears. 

Jules and his father would have me go immediately to the 
notary and take possession of the money; but three months 
elapsed ere I gave way to their earnest entreaties in this 
particular. 

Dr. Kennedy and I remained four months with our friends 
at Paris, during which time they gradually assumed their 
wonted cheerfulness, and everything went on as well as could 
be expected. At the expiration of that time, we bade them an 
affectionate farewell, and set out on our journey for Ireland. 
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THE DENOUEMENT. 


From our leaving Paris nothing occurred worthy of note until 
we reached Dublin, where we found repose after the fatigues 
of our long journey at the same hotel at which we had put up 
on our way to France. Next morning we made enquiry of 
the landlord about our friend Pat Gormley, and learned that 
he had left the police three years previous, from a delicate 
scruple, which he could not overcome, against giving evidence 
on oath to which his official capacity necessitated him at the 
various assizes. Our host could not tell what had become of 
him, and he had in eare a letter for him, addressed to the 
hotel, for some months, but could not discover. his where- 
abouts. Sometimes he thought Pat must have enlisted, or 
gone to America, or the Indies, as none of his former 
companions had heard of him since he left. He entertained 
the ope, however, that as Pat had doubtless caused his 
letters to be addressed to him at the hotel, he would drop in 
some day to ask for them; it was this hope which induced 
him to keep the letter so long; but now that we were going 
to Tiraneen, he requested me to take the letter with me, as I 
might chance to find some intelligence of him at home. I 
agreed to do so; and, procuring a conveyance, we resumed 
our journey towards Tiraneen. 

Many were the conflicting emotions of hope and fear which 
filled my bounding breast, as I anticipated the joy of meeting 
with Dan Boyle, his family, and Pat Gormley. Nor was the 
good priest less moved, though he endeavoured to conceal his 
agitation and to dissipate mine, occasionally drawing my 
attention to the romantic beauty of the scenery we were 
passing, and the many attractive objects which met our view. 
On arriving at the top of a hill, we were surprised to discover 
in the distance a range of stone buildings, from the centre of 
which rose a lofty spire, indicating the presence of a church 
or chapel. Dr. Kennedy thereupon enquired of the driver: 

‘‘Tell me, Mick, what houses are these before us, sur- 
rounded by so much cultivated ground. They were not here 
when [I last passed.” 

‘It’s a monastery, yer rivirence, where they take in poor 
orphans, that has neither father nor mother to look after 
them ; an’ the good Fathers an’ the lay Brothers give them 
education an’ good trades—shoemaking, an’ tailoring, an’ the 
art of farming. It was established by some strange priests 
an’ Christian Brothers about five years ago, yer rivirence.”’ 

‘‘ What order do the conductors of the establishment 
belong to?” asked Dr. Kennedy. 

‘‘Sorra a bit of me knows, yer rivirence,” replied Mick ; 
‘‘barrin’ that the place is called the White Monastery, an’ that 
I know they're orphans that’s in it bekase my own brother 
Tom is there this four years, an’ he’s larnin’ the tailoring 
trade; but, yer rivirence can call an’ see thim, an’ I’m sure 
yez ill be both received with a Caed mile failtha.” 

The car was soon at the gate of the monastery, and Mick 
alighted, and entered to announce our visit. In a few 
minutes he returned, followed by a Dominican Friar, who 
accosted us politely—welcoming us with open arms. ‘The 
good Religious conducted us to the little chapel whose spire 
we had seen in the distance. After a short time spent in 
prayer before the Blessed Sacrament, we went to visit the 
schools. In the industrial department, some sixty orphan 
boys were engaged in learning trades—tailoring, shoemaking, 
weaving, &c. The Superior then asked if we wished to see 
the agricultural department ; and, on receiving an answer in 
the affirmative, he ordered the superintendent, whom he 
called Brother Joseph, to be sent for. In a short time 
Brother Joseph made his appearance in his Dominican habit. 
He approached us gravely, but when within a few yards he 
stopped short; then, uttering an exclamation. of joy and 
surprise, he advanced rapidly with extended arms and threw 
himself on my neck. At the same instant, I recognized 
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under the monk’s cowl the familiar face of my old and worthy 
friend Pat Gormley ! 

Words cannot express the joy occasioned by this happy and 
unexpected meeting. But when the Superior conducted us to 
a parlour, where he left us to ourselves, I could not help 
going to a corner, where on my knees I offered thanks to God 
for according me this signal happiness. 1 then remembered 
the letter, and handed it to Pat, or I should rather say 
Brother Joseph. When he.read it, he turned to me and 
said : , 

‘‘ Bernard, you were on your knees a bit ago, but you 
arose too soon. Go back, or rather let us all go to the 
chapel and return thanks to God for all his bountiful 
blessings. Do you know the contents of this letter ?” 

‘‘No,” said I. ‘* Does it concern me ?” 

‘It does concern you both,” replied Brother Joseph. 
‘¢ The carpet-bag ss 

‘The carpet-bag!” exclaimed both Father Kennedy and 
myself. ‘*The carpet-bag! what of it?” 

‘‘It is found, Read that letter.” 

Dr. Kennedy took the letter and read as follows : 





‘¢ Dear Sir—I hasten, with much pleasure, to inform you 
that the carpet-bag you were in search of, and so anxious to 
recover, is now in my keeping ; and I shall be happy to hand 
it over to you as soon as you find it convenient to call for it 
at my house. You spoke of its containing some document 
highly valuable to the owner; and I am happy to add that 
the paper is still safe between the linings of the bag. My 
agency in this restitution extends no further than to give the 
bag to its owner; and, ofcourse, I need not forewarn you 
that I can answer no interrogations, directly or indirectly, re- 
garding it.I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 

‘¢PrTeR Dove, P.P., 
“ Crogantown, near Maynooth. 


‘¢ To Mr. Patrick Gormley, 


“Sergeant of Constabulary, Dublin.” 


The reading of this letter almost overpowered me; but I 
soon rallied, and accompanied Father Kennedy, brother 
Joseph, and the Father Prior (who was now made acquainted 
with our good news) to the chapel, where we joined in prayer 
and thanksgiving to God; acknowledging the wise and in- 
scrutable ways of His divine providence. It was then I felt 
His goodness towards me; for had I not lost the bag, or had 
He acceded to my selfish prayer, by restoring it to me at the 
time I was so anxious to recover it, I might not now be in the 
position in which I stand, ready to enter the vimeyard of the 
Lord, and dedicate myself to Him for ever. 

We again mounted the car, not to proceed on our projected 
journey, but, accompanied by brother Joseph, to drive over to 
Father Doyle, who did not live far off. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the joy which every one 
felt at the actual recovery of the long-lost carpet-bag. Father 
Kennedy, who showed so much forbearance, fortitude, and 
patience under the loss during so many years, now gave vent 
to the overflow of his affectionate heart and actually wept for 
joy: | 

We returned to the monastery, where we parted with 
brother Joseph, and immediately drove back to Dublin in 
order to have the precious document properly endorsed and 
legalized. 

Kivery obstacle removed, I now began to feel a longing, in 
real earnest, to see once more my dear parents, and to impart 
to them the good news I had in store; and as Father Ken- 
nedy could do all himself, he consented to my setting off next 
morning ;. but cautioned me, nevertheless, to keep the affair a 
strict secret, until he should arrive after me, with everything 
in proper order, lest, as he said, some formality might be re- 
quired which should cause delay. 

Accordingly, I left Dublin on the 8rd day of January, by 
the mail coach for Newtownstewart ; and as soon as I arrived 
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in that town I hired a car, by which I proceeded to Monter- 
loney, where I took lodging for the night. 

Long before dawn next morning, I set out to make the rest 
of the journey on foot. A keen frost had set in during the 
night, and had tightly cemented the snowy surface of the 
mountains, rendering hard the rough foot-beaten path wiih 
which I was once so well acquainted. 

I had just reached the east side of the Sawil, when the 
rising sun afforded me a glimpse of my early home—that 
home from which I had been so long an exile, but the sight of 
which I was now once more permitted to enjoy. My feet 
moved rapidly as I continued to déscend the sloping sides of 
the mountain; while my mind renewed acquaintance with 
and my eyes feasted on those scenes of my youth which 
opened to my view at every step. Those mountains and 
valleys, those rocky cliffs, and the river below—the remem- 
brance of which ever haunted my imagination with an ardent 
longing to revisit them—now lay stretched out before me, not 
in a vision, but in the bright glow of reality. At length I 
reached a little hill which commanded a full view of the 
mountain and the country below. I stopped short here, and 
fixed for some time my wistful gaze on the summit of the 
Sawil. 

I was aroused from a sweet reverie by the sound of ap- 
-proaching footsteps, and turned to look around; but oh! 
bounteous Providence, what a burst of sweet joy and affection 
filléd my heart and electrified my whole frame as I recog- 
nised, at the first glance, the venerable form of the careworn 
old man who stood before me, unconscious of the happiness 
that heaven had in store for him, too—it was you, my dear 
father! I cannot at the remembrance of it resist renewing 
again that embrace. I need not recall to your paternal heart 
the interview which followed at the Miner’s Stone, where I 
made myself known to you, and the no less joyful one which 
restored me to my dear and affectionate mother. 

It remains but to await the arrival of my valued friend, the 
Very Rev. Dr. Kennedy, with the document, which will, I 
trust, give completion to the happiness which we now enjoy. 

This concludes my adventures since I left you. Let us 
once more return thanks to Almighty God for the happy 
events of that memorable day on which we met again, and for 
all the inestimable blessings and protection which His Divine 
Providence, was pleased to bestow on us during the long years 
we were separated. A few days and I shall have the un- 
speakable happiness of ascending the altar of God for the first 
time. You will be all gathered around ; and we shall have a 
victim adequate to thank heaven and praise God for all these 
His ineffable marks of love to our poor family. 





THE AUTHOR'S CHAPTER OF AFTER-EVENTS. 


Now that Bernard O’Loughlin has told his adventures, and is 
retired on retreat for priest’s orders, it becomes the duty of 
the author to resume the thread of our narrative, and draw-it 
to a speedy conclusion. 

The news of Bernard’s arrival spread like wildfire all over 
the country. Notwithstanding his desire to keep it a secret 
till the arrival of Dr. Kennedy with the papers, it got abroad 
that the long-lost son of Brian O’Loughlin had returned a 
gentleman and a priest! Numerous were the visitors who 
came from far and near to welcome him to his father’s home. 

This characteristic kindness of the peasantry somewhat 
annoyed Bernard at first, in defeating his scheme of secrecy ; 
but it had one good result at least. Bernard saw the neces- 
sity of dislodging the horse and cows, and converting the 
drawing-room to its proper use, in order to afford accommo- 
dation for Father Kennedy, who would doubtless soon arrive. 

To accomplish this, he had only to mention it. The neigh- 
bours on iearning his wishes assembled in large numbers ; 
and as there were carpenters and masons among them, they 
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soon had outhouses erected, and Denis’s drawing-room and a 
large barn adjoining rapidly converted into two commodioug 
and well-furnished apartments, ready to receive their expected 
visitors a full week before the day announced for their arrival. 
At length that day came; and all the neighbours, extend- 
ing Over five townlands, were on the look out; they formed 
a kind of chain or telegraph for the distance of miles along 
Father Kennedy’s route, in order to transmit the news to the 
members of Brian’s household, long before the guests were 
within sight. 

Bernard, with his father, had set out in the morning to 
meet them at Claudy ; the others remained to make prepara- 
tions for the reception. 

About two o'clock, a shout of ‘‘ Caed mille failthe” was 
raised at Park Bridge, and carried on the winds in the diree- 
tion of Sawil. Just as it was about to die away it was taken 
up by another party, who passed it to their next neighbours 
at the top of their voices, and thus it proceeded from mouth 
"s mouth, till it was at last deposited in the interior of Brian's 
house. 

The news no sooner arrived, than about twenty stalwart 
mountaineers rushed forth to meet the strangers ; and as soon 
as they saw the car come up, they advanced, and, ordering the 
driver to stop, detached the horses and drew the strangers the 
remainder of the way in triumph, amid cheers that rent the 
air from the multitudinous escort. Arriving at Brian's door, 
they all retired to the new house to enjoy other amusements, 
and a comfortable dinner provided for them by Bernard. 

It would be useless detaining the reader to relate in detail 
the reception which the guests met with on entering Brian's 
house, Indeed, the rejoicings and merriment were so great, 
the hurrahs and Cued mille failihes came so thick as to bafile 
all description. It is enough to know that they were warmly 
received and hospitably entertained, as soon as the burst of 
excitement was over. 

Mrs. O'Loughlin, as Sheely was now termed—a title she 
was persuaded she should answer to, in spite of her humility, 
out of respect at least for her son’s dignity—actually shed 
tears of joy; and when Bernard and his father retired with 
Dr. Kennedy to another apartment, to examine the recovered 
documents, she busied herself with Dan Boyle, on whom she 
lavished unmeasured thanks and blessings for his care of her 
wandering son. They thus conversed : 

‘¢‘ May the Lord bless you an’ yours, Mr. Boyle, for what 
ye have done for our desolate boy. Sure Brian an’ myself 
can never pay ye for all yer kindness! Oh, the Lord prosper 
you an’ yer good an’ tinder-hearted partner, an’ all belongin’ 
to you an’ her.” 

‘‘Thank ye, Mrs. O'Loughlin, for yer good wishes; but 
jist don’t be talkin’ that way, iv ye plase, bekase it’s vexin’ me 
to hear ye, an’ me knows that Briney, the erathur, done more 
for us than ever we done for him. Sure iv it wasn’t for him 
tachin’ little Dan an’ settin’ him a parable, the same Dan 
wouldn’t be as he is the day—in the college, larnin” for a 
priest.” 

‘¢ Well, God spare him to you, an’ make a good priest of 
him, an’ every good an’ graceful boy that goes his road. But 
if it hadn’t a been for you, Mr. Boyle, what would become of 
my poor Briney? At all evints, we wouldn't a had the 
happiness iv seein’ him as he is this blessed day—ready to 
inther on holy ordhers. Oh, little I thought it wid ever come 
to this! The Lord reward you an’ Father Kennedy, an’ 
every one that had a han’ in 1” se Sp 

‘¢The saints presarve us,” interrupted Dan, “is it goin’ on 
yer knees to the likes of me ye are, Mrs. O'Loughlin ? Sure 
ye know that’s not right, an’ I can’t stand it, so don’t vex 
me, iv ye plase.” , ; 

‘Och don’t be previntin’ me, Mr. Boyle, from the satis- 
faction of thankin’ ye, on my very knees, for what ye done 
for poor Briney, whin he was a homeless stranger, an’ for us 





all this blessed day. But it’s maybe true for ye, it’s before 
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the altar or the crucifix I ought to be kneelin’ an’ prayin’ for 
you an’ yours, as I hiv already done, an’ will do all the days 
of my life.”’ 

‘¢ Well, the Lord hear yer prayers, for we stand in need of 
of them, an’ sure I’ll pray for you too. In the manetime 
we'll talk about other things, iv ye plase; see here, Mrs. 
O’Loughlin, let me tell ye, that [’d take it as a favour iv ye 
widn’t be stylin’ me ‘ Mr. Boyle,’ but plain Dan, as I’m used 
to. Sure there’s your son that’s entitled to Misther, or 
Rivirence, for that part, an’ the sorra bit iv me can bring 
myself to call him anything but Briney.”’ 

‘¢ Musha, in throgs, an’ ye’re right Misther Dan—an’ it’s 
Dan I’ll call ye from this out, for it’s more homely; but ye 
forgot yerself that my name’s Sheely, an’ the sorra one iv me 
will answer to any other. But here comes young Nelly 
Kirlin an’ Jimmy Murphy, the newly-married couple.” 

‘¢ Good morrow to yez all here,” said Nelly on entering, 
while her stalwart husband touched his hat and repeated the 
same salutation. 

‘‘Good morrow kindly,” responded Sheely, ‘‘ an’ yez are 
both a thousand times welcome, wishing yez all sorts iv 
happiness—but whisht, here’s the strangers. In troth, Nelly, 
yer lucky, for it was yerself wor here the day my darlin’ son 
came in wid Brian, an’ gave me the surprise that I didn’t get 
the betther iv since,”’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
Brian, Bernard, and Father Kennedy. These latter were 
introduced to Jemmy Murphy and his bride, who responded 
in the true peasant style, with a great deal of bowing and 
curtsying, at the same time, expressing a hope that their 
Reverences ‘‘ would not die entirely with long on these wild 
mountains.” Father Kennedy satisfied them with the assur- 
ance that he felt delighted wiih the rich and varied scenery of 
the country all around. 

After a few minutes’ further conversation, the venerated 
priest of the parish, who had come a long distance to take 
part in their rejoicings, made his appearance, and shortly 
after the party retired to partake of dinner—not in the 
aristocratic fashion, but at the same table with the peasantry 
who had been invited. 

After dinner, the remainder of the evening was spent in 
decorous amusements and rejoicings, until the hour for 
retiring came, when each guest, on his way home, wondered 
how time had passed so fast on that day above all others. 


THE CONCLUSION, 


Karty on a delightful May morning, two years and three 
months after the events recorded in the last chapter, two open 
cars, containing seven passengers, drove along the romantic 
road which leads from Dublin to Mullingar, passing by May- 
nooth College. The fresh breeze of lovely spring was fragrant 
and invigorating. The driver of each car huammed a merry 
tune, the turns of which he timed by repeated cracks of the 
whip, which echoed across the valleys, while the occupants 
busied themselves with the charming attractions of the wild 
and picturesque scenery around them. 

At length a graceful pile of snow-white buildings, topped 
by a slender spire, appears in sight, and in a short time both 
cars stop at the gate which gave entrance to this isolated 
retreat. 

Our readers have doubtless already recognised in these 
buildings the Dominican monastery, the adopted retreat of 
our old friend Pat Gormley—now Brother Joseph. 

_The cars have now entered the courtyard, and the passengers 
dismount. They are, as we have said, seven in number— 
namely, Brian and Mrs. O'Loughlin, Dan and Mrs. Boyle, 
Mr. O’Rourke, Mr. David Kennedy, and his son George, 

The party were ushered into an apartment where they were 


received by the Father Prior, who had been for some time 
expecting them. 
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After a short conversation with the Superior, the door 
opened, and a lay brother, followed by a Dominican priest, 
entered. The former was Brother Joseph, and his companion 
in the choir habit—the anointed of God—was no other than 
the hero of the present narrative, the Rev. Bernard O'Loughlin, 
he, who although possessed of a brilliant fortune, nevertheless 
preferred this silent retreat, far from the noise and bustle of 
the world, to all that dazzling grandeur which his wealth 
could have procured him. 

But see! the first burst of joy occasioned by this happy 
meeting is over, and Father Bernard leaves the room. He 
soon returns, however, leading in another brother, whom he 
introduces to his relatives as his sincere and beloved friend. 
Who is he? Will it interest the reader to know? His 
name when last mentioned in the preceding pages was 
Monsieur Jules de Treillard of Paris; but it is now Brother 
Alphonsus! He, too, has embraced the religious state, and 
has made choice of this retreat, in order to be united with his 
dear friend and fellow-student in the holiest of vocations. 

He is now a Dominican friar, and studying for the priest- 
hood. His father has joined his sainted mother in heaven ; 
and the castle of his ancestors is now converted, by his own 
desire, into a convent of religious ladies, while his brilliant 
fortune has gone towards the endowment of other charitable 
institutions in France and Ireland. 

When all those quiet manifestations of joy so peculiar to 
this saintly isle were over, Mr. Kennedy addressed Father 
O’Longhlin in these words : 

‘‘ My. dear Father Bernard, may I ask you when it will be 
convenient for you to say a Mass of thanksgiving, as you 
promised, for the happy conversion of myself and my son 
George ?”’ 

‘‘In an hour I will offer the Holy Sacrifice with that 
intention,” replied the young priest, ‘‘I1 have deferred my 
morning Mass in order that you may all be present at it. 
Let us all join in returning thanks to Almighty God, for those 
happy fruits of your son’s labours. I have news for you 
to-day that will gladden your heart. By a letter which I 
received yesterday from Father Kennedy, he informs me that 
the Bishop of Kerry is about to remove him to your own 
parish, where you may see him every day. This is a signal 
favour on the part of his lordship, granted, I presume, 
principally on your own account. You may, therefore, expect 
to see your son very soon; and I trust he may long remain 
with you, to strengthen you in the faith, and console your 
declining years.” 3 

This news took all present by surprise, for which the 
neophytes manifested their gratitute by thanking God. Dan 
Boyle was so overjoyed at this happy intelligence, that he 
could restrain himself no longer, but burst out in almost 
frantic fits of joy. Nancy was but little better; and the 
whole party made this event the subject of their conversation 
until the hour for Mass, when they left for the chapel, and 
joined in the Holy Sacrifice offered up in thanksgiving for the 
conversion of Mr. David Kennedy and his son George, father 
and brother of the Very Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 

Reader, this narrative is drawing to a close; and we think 
we cannot choose a moment more opportune than the present 
to let the curtain fall. We have now before us most of the 
personages who have figured in it, assembled in one holy 
group, and engaged in the most solemn office of religion, 
realizing the words of the prophet: ‘‘Oh! how good and 
how joyful a thing it is to see brethren live together in 
union.” 

We may add, however, that our hero, on entering his 
present retreat, did not forget his native home, but that he 
allotted a large sum of money towards erecting a commodious 
church and schools, which were afterwards built as near as 
possible to the spot formerly occupied by his father’s ‘* wee 
still house.” 

THE END. 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'FLanacay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; 
Author of “* Recollections of the Munster Bar,” etc., etc. 


Tue political life of the greatest Irish- 
man is—thanks to the enterprise and 
perseverance of ifs publisher, Jonn 
Mu.uany, Parliament-street, Dublin— 
widely disseminated. O’Connell’s pro- 
FESSIONAL CAREER is less known :—. 


SESE 
such should not be. The “ Bar Life: _ [eR 


O’Connell”’ is replete with details o. 
universal interest, and affords to Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish readers a large 
share of entertaining and instructive 
matter well worthy of perusal ; anc 
shall form an attractive portion of the 
Dusiin Saturpay Macazine. As the 
writer has spared no pains in collect- ; 
ing authentic memoirs of the ‘‘ Bar Life of O'Connell and his 
contemporaries” —garnished by the anecdotes which bis dis- 
tinguished brethren on the Munster circuit have most kindly 
supplied—we sincerely hope the manner in which those 
materials have been used will merit the approval not alone of 
the respected members of the Irish bar, but of every section 
of the Irish people. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE IRISH BAR BEFORE THE UNION. 


Integrity of the Irish Bar—Courtesy of its Members.—Catholic Judges 
and Law Officers in the reign of James II.—Testimony of the Earl of 
Clarendon Lord Lieutenant, to their moderation.—Sir Richard Nagle, 
Attorney-General.—Sir Theobald Butler, Solicitor-General—He is 
heard at the Bar of the Irish House of Commons against the Penal 
Code.—Catholics excluded from the Bar.—Protestant liberality.— 
Biography neglected in Ireland.— Evil effects of party —Want of Irish 
writers.— Desire of the author to supply omission.— Patriotism of the 
Irish Protestant Bar.—Honoured Names.—Leading Members of the 
Bar opposed to the Legislative Union.—Bar meeting of 1799.—Mr. 
Saurin, his character and arguments.— Mz. Plunket, his reputation.— 
The horsestealer.— Mr. Plunket’s speech on the Union.—Mr. Bushe, 
appearance and manner.— Poetical account of his talents,—The sup- 
porters of ths Union.—Mr. Daly.—Mr. Thomas Grady, his singular 
harangue.—Mr. Thomas Goold declares against the measure.— His 
oration.— Majority of the Bar meeting against the Union, 134 ! 

Tue Bar of Ireland has always maintained in these kingdoms 
the highest place in public estimation. The personal indepen- 
dence of its members, their boldness in advocacy, their firm- 
ness in upholding the privileges of their profession, their 
learning and zeal in the cause of their clients, have ever been 
remarkable. No matter how, from time to time, the bench 
was constituted—no matter what had been the conduct of the 
party on trial, his rights were asserted, and his case presented 
to the court and jiry in the fullest, the freest, the ablest 
manner. Suspicion of the bench there might be, distrust of 
the jury there might be, but want of confidence in the inte- 
grity of the bar—never. Another distinguishing feature of 
the Irish bar has been its decorous bearing towards the bench, 
and courtesy amongst its members. Altercations, of course, 
may be inevitable, as also fierce contentions respecting points 
in dispute—but offensive language, personal recrimination, or 
suggestion of improper conduct scarcely ever raises angry 
feeling or calls for the intervention of the bench. 

From the time of James II. to the year 1792, the members 











* of the Irish bar were Protestant.— 

During the reign of that unfortunate 

monarch, who was. himself a Roman 

Catholic, many members of that reli- 

gion, eminent Irish barristers, ob- 

tained judgeships and other high leyul 
appointments; and Lord Clarendon, 
who was lord lieutenant of Ireland in 
1685, tells us in his state letters, 
‘*that when the Popish judges were 
made privy councillors, they conducted 
themselves with singular modesty.” 
The lord lieutenant, who was a strict 
Protestant, gives several instances of 
the pains those judges took “‘ to quiet 
the minds of the people wherever they 
went; and that they took care to have 
all the jurors mingled, half English and 
half Irish.”* Judge Daly and Judge 
Nugent are specially commended. 

Two Irishmen, Sir Richard Nagle, then attorney-general, 
and Sir Theobald Butler, the solicitor-general, both Catholics, 
were men of able and distinguished acquirements. The latter, 
popularly known as Sir Toby Butler, is remembered to this 
day. He was a member of the Ormond family, and employed 
to settle the articles of capitulation at Limerick. When, in 
1708, twelve years after the treaty had been signed, the first 
wedge of the Penal Code was about being introduced into 
Ireland in the shape of a bill to annul these articles, Sir Theo- 
bald appeared at the bar of the Irish house of Commons, with 
the Treaty of Limerick in his hand—and on the part of him- 
self and his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen prayed to be 
heard against the penal enactment. He was allowed to address 
the House, and his speech was most able; but, as he antici- 
pated, it was unavailing. He lived to see the act passed by 
which Roman Catholics were excluded from the profession of 
the bar. He lies buried in the churchyard of St. James, 
Dublin. 

From 1720 to 1798, the members of the bar were Protes- 
tant, both in England and Ireland. As a monopoly in all the 
offices of the law, from lord high chancellor to the sub-sherilf 
of a county, awaited the sons of the Irish Protestants, they 
necessarily availed themselves of the boon, and aptly sus- 
tained the dignity of their calling: yet it is only just to say, 
that the Protestant bar were not parties to withholding the 
honours and privileges they enjoyed from their Catholic coun- 
trymen. They frequently evinced their liberality; and oun 
discussions of Catholic complaints expressed sentiments of in- 
dignation at the injustice perpetrated against their fellow- 
gownsmen. Dr. Johnson says no study is more delightful or 
useful than biography—none can more enliven the heart by 
irresistible interest, or more readily diffuse instruction; yet, 
unquestionably, in no country has it been more neglected than 
in Ireland. Nor is it difficult to find the cause; the hateful 
spirit of party—* divide and conquer’’—blinds people's eyes 
to the truth, for if one side praise, the other blames—and the 
truth is’ suppressed by both :—literature thus failed to strike 
root ; or, if it put forth its leaves, they drooped and perished 
for want of nourishing culture. Hence, few of our Irish chro- 
niclers have left sufficient traces of genius—noble and illus- 
trious characters lived, moved, and had their being, of whom 
little, save a name, survives. Some, whose careers were more 
* “State Letters,” vol. i. p. 326. 
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marked, received but scant justice—their actions either un- 
noticed or maligned, their conduct either unappreciated or 
misrepresented ; while those whose position enabled them to 
observe and record passing events, possessed neither taste nor 
inclination to preserve reminiscences of those with whom they 
had associated. 

The close of the 18th century reckoned. host of great men 
in Ireland. It was a time to stir men’s souls. The great 
depths were unloosed; the thunder of war rolled across the 
Atlantic; thrones and dynasties of Europe were tottering at 
the base ; the elements of strife in Ireland were lowering, and 
the tramp of armed men resounded through the land. When 
the old boundaries are broken up, and society is being recon- 
structed, active and buoyant spirits float upwards, while the 
inert and sluggish sink to the bottom. Of those active spirits 
the greater number were members of the Irish bar, whose 
industry and abilities had placed in the first rank. 

It is the career of some of these illustrious men we wish 
to trace, to show how by perseverance and plodding industry 
they were enabled to overcome the most formidable obstacles, 
and by energy and opportunity emerged from obscurity to 
fame and fortune. The spirit of determination to be disen- 
thralled from the operation of partial and unjust legislation 
which shackled this country, was kindled by the patriotic 
Protestant bar of Ireland, and soon the hallowed fire was 
cherished in the home of the mechanic, in the cottage of 
the poor, in the mansion of the Irish gentleman. Malone, 
Grattan, Hussey Burgh, aided by others not of the bar, 


. Jaboured with great energy, and succeeded at last. 


The independence of the judges was a great achievement, 
and had its due effect upon the bar; and when the Union 
was impending, the spirit of the men of ’82 animated all 
who vehemently and eloquently resisted that measure. Again 
arose high amidst the storm of debate the voice of the Pro- 
testant bar. Grattan, Hussey Burgh, Yelverton, Curran, 
Foster, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, John Egan, 
Wolfe, Plunket, Ponsonby, are honoured names in Ireland. 
These men were of the Irish bar, and all Protestants, Many 
of them exercised no small influence over the destinies of 
their country. No sooner had they developed their capa- 
city, and found that knowledge is power, than they co-ope- 
rated to destroy those oppressive enactments which retarded 
all social and industrial ‘progress in Ireland, and infused 
their own ardour into the hearts of the people. Strongly 
opposed to the Union, they resolved to protest solemnly 
against it. 

The celebrated meeting of the Irish bar, assembled to discuss 
the projected Union between Great Britain and Ireland, took 
place on 9th December, 1799, at the Exhibition Room in Wil- 
liam-street, Dublin, on which occasion Mr. Smith, the Father 
of the Bar, as the senior member is always called, presided. 


- The requisition calling the meeting was signed by fourteen of 


the king’s counsel—namely, William Saurin, William Conyng- 
ham Plunket, Charles Kendal Bushe, Jonah Barrington, Peter 
Burrowes, E. Mayne, J. Lloyd, Richard Jebb, W. Sankey, B. 
Burton, H. Joy, A. M‘Cartney, G. O’Farrell, J. O’Driscoll ; 
there were also the signatures of several of the outer bar, and 
about two hundred members of the profession testified by the 
part they took in the meeting the vital importance of the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

Mr. Saurin opened the proceedings ; he was descended from 
one of the Huguenot families which the*impolitic measure of 
revoking the edict of Nantes by the ministry of Louis XIV. 
introduced into Ireland. Having entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, as fellow commoner in 1775, he gained the highest 
academic honours. Here he took his degree; and, inclined to 
adopt the legal profession, he became a law student, and was 
called to the Irish bar in 1780. He was deeply read in pro- 
fessional learning ; his style of speaking was more argumenta- 
tive than oratorical ; he spoke to the understanding rather than 
to the passions, and aimed at the head instead of the heart. 





He was an expert logician, and the habit of arranging his 
thoughts in natural order made him independent of prepara- 
tion. He was in great practice at the time of this meeting, and 
opposed the Union, which he contended was no remedy for the 
disorders of Ireland. He argued ‘‘ that Ireland was afflicted by 
disorders which could only be remedied by a wise government, 
salutary laws, or perhaps—though to. be lamented—coercion 
and force—disorders with which, however, a transfer of the 
legislation from Ireland to Great Britain had no sort of con- 
nexion.” Such, he contended, was a ‘‘ subversion and a sacri- 
fice of the constitution of Ireland, and surrender of the most 
invaluable privilege of a nation, for doubtful if not idle specu- 
lation, and visionary objects, when no necessity existed for any 
constitutional change.” 

Mr. Plunket was also an anti-Unionist; he was from the 
province of Ulster, a distinguished ornament of the College 
Historical Society, and a fellow-student at the University with 
Bushe, Burrowes, Magee, who was afterwards Archbishop of 
Dublin, and Dr. Millar, author of the ‘‘ Philosophy of History.” 
He was called to the bar in 1787, and soon his great legal 
talents procured him employment. When he selected his 
circuit, he took his place on the one which embraced his native 
county, and soon established a high reputation. It is said 
that in the county Fermanagh he defended a notorious horse- 
stealer so successfully as to procure his acquittal; another of 
the gang, who had been present at the trial, exclaimed: 
‘Long life to you Counsellor Plunket; the jirst horse I steal, 
by Jekers, I'll have you, Plunket !”’ 

The popular party at this time were much in need of a man 
of talent to encounter Castlereagh in the House of Commons, 
and when the dauntless energy, great power of invective, high 
logical arguments, and courage equal to the occasion, of Plunket 
became known, Lord Charlemont at once placed the borough 
from which he took his title at the young lawyer’s disposal— 
and thus Mr. Plunket became a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1797. When the projected Union with Great Britain 
was brought before the House, he at once took his stand with 
the opponents of that measure. His speeches in parliament, like 
those at the bar, are remarkable for their earnestness, their 
simplicity, and their force. He always reminded the auditor 
of one who meant what he said, and said what he meant—who 
spoke to achieve an end, not for mere display; and the effect 
was always enhanced by the discourse referring to some topic 
suggested by the discussion, thereby showing the apparent im- 
possibility of the speech having been prepared. The following 
is an extract from his speech on the Union: 

‘‘ Sir, I warn the ministers of this country against persevering 
in their present system ; let them not presume to offer violence 
to the settled principles, or to shake the attached loyalty of the 
country. Let them not persist in the wicked and deplorable 
doctrine which places British connexion in contradiction to 
Irish freedom. I revere them both—it has been the habit of 
my life to do so. For the present constitution I am ready to 
teake any sacrifice—I have provedit. For British connexion 
I am ready to lay down my life—my actions have proved it. 
Why have I done so? Because I consider that connexion essen- 
tial to the freedom of Ireland. Do not, therefore, tear asunder, 
to oppose each other, the principles which are identical in the 
minds of loyal Irishmen. For me, I do not hesitate to declare, 
that if the madness of the revolutionist should tell me, ‘ You 
must sacrifice British connexion,’ I would adhere to that con- 
nexion in preference to the independence of my country. But 
I have as little hesitation in saying, that if the wanton ambi- 
tion of a minister should assail-the freedom of Ireland, and 
compel me to the alternative, I would fling the connexion to the 
winds, and I would clasp the independence of my country to my 
heart. I trust the virtue and wisdom of the Irish Parliament 
and people will prevent the alternative from arising. If it 
should come, be the guilt on the heads of those who made it 
necessary.” 


# 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |! 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
Ou Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER IL. 
INTRODUCES THE HERO AND HIS KINDRED. 
“What so sweet, so beautiful on earth—yet, ah! so rare, 
As kindred love, and family repose.” 
IRELAND is rapidly undergoing so great a transition, that 
unless some writer depicts the condition of the country, the 
habits of the gentry, their sports and pastimes, and the mode in 
which they were regarded by their tenantry in late years, the 
next generation will have no means of judging the progress 
which has been made. How common, some twenty years 
ago, or even later, to find the nominal owner of an Irish pro- 
perty, producing thousands a-year, over head and ears in 
debt ; unable to: stir abroad, except on Sundays, for fear of 
being arrested; living on credit, and trying to keep up ap- 
pearances under a load of cares. The recklessness with which 
our gentry lived is well described in the song entitled, ‘‘ Larry 
MacHale,” which winds up with the finale so many have 
mourned : | 
“ But his living in clover, alas! was soon over, 
He was destined to feel Baron Richards’s flail— 


His estates were soon numbered amongst the Incumbered, 
Henrietta-street finished bold Larry MacHale.” 


But, to my story. 

My father, Thaddeus O’Regan, was a Milesian by birth, and 
no discredit to his country. Descended from an ancient race, 
owners of the soil for centuries, there were, of course, 4 
number of ‘‘ hangers-on,”’ who, because their people had lived 
with his people, from time whereof the memory of no living 
man extended to the contrary, naturally supposed they had 
the best possible right to live with him—which indeed they 
did without hindrance or molestation. 

Among these simple but warm-hearted clansmen I was born, 
in the year of grace, 1790; and if any of the tenants failed to 
*xpress his readiness to die for me, they evinced every possi- 
ble desire to kill me with kindness. Such as had “ the run 
of the Great House’’—as my paternal mansion was familiarly 
denominated—fed my childish imagination with divers tradi- 
tionary tales of my family—possibly true, but probably in- 
vented ; and, during the long evenings by the kitchen fire, 
they would dilate upon the feats of valour performed by my 
ancestors when battling against the Danes or the gaugers—] 
never could clearly discover which, but both were ranked as 
foes to the peace and spirit of the O'Regans. 

Chieftains of no mean celebrity my progenitors certainly 
had been, if even 2alf their accounts were true ; and who dared 
to doubt anything my foster-brothers were ready and willing to 
maintain at the peril of life or limb? "Tis they would like to be 
after talking to the boy who said, ‘‘ Black was the white of the 
eye of an O’Regan of Knocknacopple—aye, troth, or a dog 
belonging to them ;” striking proofs of the estimation in which 
they were held would speedily reach the delinquents. 

In remote years—the days of old, 

“When Malachy wore the collar of gold, 
Whicli he won from the proud invader,” 
(and malicious Saxons insinuate ’twas all the clothing he had), 
large tracts of the mountainy country, bounded on the north 
by the Munster Blackwater, and stretching south to the river 
Bride, owned the O’Regan sway. But confiscations by hostile 
governments, invasions of rapacious creditors, aided by intem- 
perance and extravagance on the part of the proprietors them- 
éelves, reduced their wide domains to humble dimensions. 
The portion inherited by my father, when in process of time 
he became lord of Horse’s Hill with its sub-denominations, 
though nominally yielding £1,800 a-year, when subjected to 
the subtracting process of interest for charges, tithes, quit- 
rent, crown-rent, grand jury cess, and other deductions, 





usually allowed the net amount to reach the landlord's pocket 
somewhat less by the thousand, resembling the cuisine of the 
Irishman, who being invited to partake of a dinner of beef 
and potatoes: ‘‘ Well that’s exactly my own dinner,” replied 
the expected guest—“‘ barring the beef.” 

In that period of Irish history ‘when landlords had their 
day—before commissions for selling lands by auction were 
invented, and when Incumbered Estates Courts were un- 
known, few had pleasanter lives than Irish country gentlemen. 
They were, on the whole, a well-disposed class of men. To 
be sure, they had failings—else they were not mortal. Al. 
though, from imperfect education, evil association, or perver- 
sity of disposition, some did unkind acts occasionally, in the 
way of evicting tenants, refusing leases, delaying creditors, &c., 
yet, having regard to their warm-hearted kindness, their pro- 
fuse hospitality, the fidelity of their frieudship, I know no race 
of men who could claim, on the whole, higher tributes of re- 
spect and affection; and the reverential regard paid by the 
humbler classes to the old families who dealt kindly by them, 
fully proves the truth of this assertion. 

In other countries—England, for instance—a closer rela- 
tionship may have existed between the upper and lower ranks ; 
public assemblies, agricultural dinners, vestry boards, poor 
law meetings, boards for county rates and assessment, acted 
as so many causes to draw together the squire and the tenant ; 
yet in Ireland, where at this time few of those matters had 
existed, the field sports alone formed the link. And who so 
eager to assist the master or his friends to soho a hare, to 
mark the covey, to tally the fox, to catch the runaway horse, 
as the Irish peasant for the landlord he loved ? 

My father was one of the old school. Whether he would 
have changed with the time, and advanced with the march of 
intellect and refinement, I cannot vouch and shall not surmise. 
He lived in a style of profuse hospitality that would have been 
justly denounced as wilful extravagance in the present day, 
but which the general custom of his not only sanctioned but 
enjoined. 

The ‘‘Great House,” as the family residence is always 
called in Ireland, was of no regular order of architecture, but 
its pointed gables, twisted chimneys, and embayed casements, 
showed the Elizabethian style. There were one or two fine 
rooms ; the best was the hall, wainscotted in black oak, and 
supported by two massive columns. Skins of otters, rudely 
stuffed by our cousin Con; an eagle, admirably preserved ; 
some magnificent antlers, ranged round the walls ; numerous 
brushes of slain foxes, and the roguish-looking pates of the 
same sly animal, were unmistakable symptoms of the owner's 
propensities for field sports. Indeed, the number of dogs, 

“‘ Mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And the cur of low degree,” 

that met the visitor when he entered the avenue, bordered—on 
either hand by ash and fine elms—seldom failed to convince 
the greatest stranger he stood within the precincts of a sports- 
man. A dining-room, where a miscellaneous collection of old 
books, chiefly historical, mouldered in a large dismal looking 
glass-case called the library, was at one side of the hall, and 
a diminutive drawing-room at the other. The bed-chambers 
were almost past counting. Besides the apartments usually 
occupied by our family and guests, there was one containing 
about half-a-dozen of beds, ’yclept the barrack-room. Even 
this Was often fully occupied, especially the night before the 
meet of the Duhallow fox-hounds. 

The lawn was formerly well-timbered, but the outer belt 
had been cut down to stave off an execution, and the young 
trees were only beginning to furnish, and prevent the brown 
furze of the neighbouring mountains intruding into view. Some 
clumps of oak and elm, well-grown, dotted the verdant turf. 
To the north flowed the Blackwater, sweeping through the 
arches of Ballyhooly Bridge ; while the ivied turrets of the 
castle, proudly seated on its throne of rock, looked the time- 





honoured sovereign of the district. 
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My father had many qualities to endear him to the enthusiastic 
and light-hearted people over whom Providence had placed 
him. He was generous, hospitable, proud; and if hasty in 
temper, easily appeased. The rated servant, or defaulting 
tenant, minded his passionate words as little as the spoiled pet 
the chiding mother who smiles through her ill-assumed dis- 
pleasure. They whispered to each other—‘*‘ Och, sure he'll 
never think of it. "Tis the way he has. His bark is worse 
than his bite.” He farmed about two hundred acres, and the 
rest of our land was let. He may have threatened often, but 
he never pressed for rent ; he took it when he got it, and dis- 
training or ejecting was unknown on his estate. | 

The next immediate members of our circle were my two 
uncles, who lived in a neighbouring town, where one carried 
on business as a merchant, and the other passed the easy life 
of an officer who left’ the service, and lived in independence— 
ill-health, induced by exposure to a tropical ‘sun for a period 
of thirty years, having caused him to retire from the army. 
The man of business was Malachy O’Regan, my father’s younger 
brother. The soldier was Colcael Scabbard, my uncle by 
marriage. Methinks, I hear some one exclaim: ‘‘ Malachy 
O’ Regan a man of business!’’ Heaven save the mark! Never 
did a man take a seat in a counting-house, or enter upon keep- 
ing a ledger, more innocent of all that pertains to business 
than my Uncle Malachy. I’m positive he detested the name 
of it, more especially when a young coxcomb of an officer, who, 
he imagined, had slighted him, refused to give him satisfaction 
because, forsooth, he was in trade. How indignant my uncle 
was—how he stormed and raved. How sublime he looked, 
and how considerate and generous to-offer the quarrel to my 
father, ‘* that he should be principal instead, for the honour of 
the family, as the same objection could not apply to him.” 
Strange to say, my father had not the same nice sense of honour 
to induce him to take my uncle’s quarrel on his shoulders. 
Malachy failed to persuade him to it—and his own brother, 
too! How incapable some people are of appreciating the kind- 
ness of their friends! Malachy left my father in a towering 
rage, vowing he never would speak to him again. But he 
couldn’t retain ill-will to anyone—even to one: who had so 
deeply outraged his feelings as, unquestionably, my father had 
done; so they were soon good friends as ever. 

He was junior to my father by at least eight years. His 
ficure tall and spare, slight made, but evincing a hardy frame, 
well calculated to endure fatigue without repining. His fea- 
tures were regular, and though not handsome, agreeable ; his 
twinkling small grey eyes denoted the restlessnes of a hasty 
disposition. 

Marmaduke Scabbard, Colonel of the 101st Regiment of 
Foot, was every inch an officer and a gentleman. However 
heavily the infirmities of the flesh had dealt with his body, 
they could not reach his manly heart, or prevent his kind, 
affectionate, and courteous manner beaming forth, like sunlight 
from behind a ruin, shedding a ray of brightness over the tot- 
tering fabric. He had stepped from his school-room into his 
barrack, and exchanged his round jacket for the uniform of his 
regiment, which he had worn with honor to himself and advan- 
tage to his country, for a period of thirty years. At the early 
age of eighteen, he obtained his lieutenancy and a wife, the sister 
of my mother. She shared his campaigns in distant lands, and 
as they had no family, companionship endeared them tp each 
other. ‘They were some half-dozen times round the globe, 
until the last sojourn in the East Indies gave him a diseased 
liver, and obliged him to retire from the service. Fermoy, 
being the country town near which his wife’s sister resided, 
became the tired soldier’s resting-place. 

Notwithstanding his delicate health, my uncle was fond of 
cheerful society. He used occasionally to venture out hunting 
if the weather was mild. He rode a grey horse, bearing the 
name of Steelribs, or Ironsides, I cannot now distinctly re- 
member which—indeed they are nearly synonymous. This 
horse must have been a good one in his day, but none could 











letermine when that was. He showed some sport when he 
ook to his fences kindly, but once the sulk commenced, he 
vould neither go backwards nor forwards. Twisting and turn- 
ng—all would not do. It were as good to beat a haystack, for 
Jl the impression the lash made on-him. Ironsides was proof 
ainst whipcord ; Steelribs defied the prickers. The only 
ffectual remedy I ever saw applied was one day, while out 
vunting near a graaf. Steelribs had got along famously for a 
ring, till the hounds came to a check, and taking into his 
head that the hare was dead, or ought to be by that time, re- 
solved to hunt no more. The merry cry of old Juno, hitting 
off the track puss had taken, and the addition of a couple score 
of tuneful pipes, did not entice the horse to rise a trot. He 
stood stock-still in the middle of the smoking field. My uncle 
sawed the reins one way, then another—all to no use. He 
‘alled a boy to lead him; he would not stir. Another to beat 
him with a stick; this caused him to launch a kick, to the 
manifest danger of unseating my uncle. *° I'll manage the 
vaste,’ said a cute lad, insinuating a burning sod between the 
tail and buttocks. Away he flew after the hounds, quick in 
truth as fire could drive him, for the tail retained the sod, and 
the air caused it to burn; and on looking back, we saw Colonel 
Scabbard and Ironsides smoking along as if impelled by « 
patent steam engine. Soon the sod was extinguished, but not 
‘ill we enjoyed a hearty laugh at this new mode of propelling 
a stubborn horse. 

Uncle Scabbard was tall—over six feet, erect as a ramrod, 
and: wore that commanding air which habitual exercise of 
authority confers. His voice was fine, and well suited to utter 
words of command, and his entire: bearing frank and soldierly. 
‘The various countries he had traversed; the advantages of 
travel he enjoyed ; the strange lands he visited ; the life, in its 
many phases, he went through, conspired to make his societv 
peculiarly attractive to an inquisitive urchin who took great 
delight in listening to his accounts of foreign nations. Between 
the Indian curiosities of my uncle, and the Indian sweetmeats 
of which my provident aunt made great store—Guava jelly, 
tamarinds, preserved lemons, citron, ginger, and other good 
things too numerous to mention—it is not to be wondered at if 
I was rather a frequent guest at the hospitable table of my 
esteemed uncle Scabbard. 

The other personage I mean to present was Cornelius 
O’Regan, a cousin of my father’s, a ‘knowledgable man,” as 
the country people called him. He acted as a sort of steward 
and agent, an architect, a landscape gardener, a farrier, seed- 
sower, in short, a regular factotum of no despicable pretensions. 
Nay, he acted as tutor, in teaching me: *‘ the rudiments,” as he 
called grammar, spelling, and other elementary branches of 
learning ; and, in truth, I am satisfied if I had been with 
him from that day to this, I would never have got further than 
‘‘the rudiments.”” Between him and my father, I was in a fair 
way of being speedily qualified fora country gentleman of that 
day. Isoon became a capital field horseman ; could hunt a 
pack of hounds, swim like a duck, lay out the plan of a cabin, 
or any other rustic edifice required. I was fond of reading, 
writing, and riding, ‘‘ the three R’s,”’ as Cousin Con would call 
them. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE ORANGE LILY. 


Unlike the Royal English flower, 
United to a glorious stem, 
Thy brilliant head in evil hour, 
Hath raised the pride and hate of men! 


Thine angry passions reach the grave, 
Where all should rest in deep repose, 
And arms that should be raised to save, 

Strike deeper than their country’s foes 


Flower! O irit’s t 

Take, oh! ork fy wat te ue; 
Change to benevolence and life 

The hateful feelings rous’d by you. 


To life, the sullen heart that mourns, 
Indignant of its fallen state! 

To peuce, the Orange breast that burnz 
To celebrate victorious fate ! 
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THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


. No. 1.—INTRCDUCTION.—CLONMACNOISE. 

Ir, as a great poet states, 
“ Even the faintest relic of a shrine 

Of any creed, awakes some thoughts divine,” 
what must be the feeling of a true native of Erinn while con- 
templating, upon the spot, the venerable and storm-torn ruins 
which in many parts of this old country—on islet or main- 
land—speak silently, yet eloquently, of a period when Ireland 
was the great sanctuary of the west—a chief seat of religion, 
literature, and art—the school of Christian missionaries, whose 
names are to this day reverenced in almost every land of 
Europe, from Iceland ‘to Italy, and whose labours we have 
reason to know extended to Africa, and even, as there is every 
reason to believe, to portions of the ‘‘New World’’—yes, 
even to the continent of North America in the 6th century! 
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penetrated as far as the great river Ohio, whence he returned 
after an absence of seven years, and established a college of 
3,000 Christian students at Clonfert.” An ancient saga relates, 
in reference to remote Iceland, that when the Danes landed 
upon that island in the ninth. century, they found it had been 
colonized by devout people from Ireland. From illustrations 
which we have seen of ancient ruined churches still remaining 
in Iceland, we entertain little doubt but they are relics of the 
Irish colony. 

But with St. Brendan, the mariner saint of Ireland, we have 
been tempted to sail too far from our direct subject ; and yet 
the theme was tempting enough when we consider what little 
credit the Celt obtains for nautical enterprise—though of old, 
as in most recent times, Irishmen were foremo$&t in the annals 
of northern discovery. What an additional interest would 
Lord Dufferin have given to his spirited book on northern 
travel, had he endeavoured to seek out and possibly identify 
traces of his countrymen, of a thousand years ago, amongst 
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CLONMACNOISE. 
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There can be little doubt that from a-remote period the in- 
habitants of the west of Ireland entertained an idea of a great 
country beyond the Atlantic ocean. St. Brendan of Clonfert, 
who died in the year 577, must have acquired some know- 
ledge of the existence of the continent now called America at 
least 900 years before the time of Columbus. It is recorded 
of him, ‘‘ That having spent some time in Aran, holding com- 


munications with the venerable St. Enda, or Eney, he pro- | 
‘ cemetery of the kings, chieftains, and sages of Ireland for a 


ceeded northward along the coast of Mayo, and made inquiries 
among its bays and islands of the remnants of the Tuatha 
Danaan people, who are known to have been very expert in 
naval affairs. Then, at Iniskea and Inisgloria, Brendan set up 
his cross, and buildings were erected of which many curious 
remains are still to be seen; until having prosecuted his 
inquiries, and having extended the Gospel upon the western 
coast, he returned to his native Kerry. There from a bay, 
which is sheltered by a lofty mountain still known by his name, 
St. Brendan set sail for America, under a strong desire of win- 
ning souls to Christ. Having landed, he and his companions 








the fiords of Iceland! But we are digressing again—and now 
for home. Too many of our readers, we believe, possess but 
a very imperfect and often erroneous idea of the value and 
character of our early ecclesiastical remains. We shall there- 
fore, with as much brevity as is consistent with clearness, en- 
deavour to explain their specialities, illustrating our sub- 
ject by references to the history and monuments of Clonmac- 
noise—a chief school of the saints, and the most famons 


period of more than 800 years. 

In many places throughout the length and breadth of Ireland 
may be seen a group of sacred structures which are marked 
with a distinct national character. In each instance we find the 
cloyecheach, or round tower belfry ; the >a:mbl)45, or great stone 
church ; the vypcheach, or oratory, a number of churches, more 
or less’ (erected at various times subsequent to the original 
foundation of the place by kings or chieftains, in honour of 
their patron saints, or as private or mortuary chapels) ; crosscs 
of stone, often magnificently decorated ; the well, enclosed and 
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My father had many qualities to endear him to the enthusiastic 
and light-hearted people over whom Providence had placed 
him. He was generous, hospitable, proud; and if hasty in 
temper, easily appeased. The rated servant, or defaulting 
tenant, minded his passionate words as little as the spoiled pet 
the chiding mother who smiles through her ill-assumed dis- 
pleasure. They whispered to each other—‘‘ Och, sure he'll 
never think of it. "Tis the way he has. His bark is worse 
than his bite.” He farmed about two hundred acres, and the 
rest of our land was let. He may have threatened often, but 
he never pressed for rent ; he took it when he got it, and dis- 
training or ejecting was unknown on his estate. | 

The next immediate members of our circle were my two 
uncles, who lived in a neighbouring town, where one carried 
on business as a merchant, and the other passed the easy life 
of an officer who left’the service, and lived in independence— 
ill-health, induced by exposure to a tropical ‘sun for a period 
of thirty years, having caused him to retire from the army. 
The man of business was Malachy O’Regan, my father’s younger 
brother. The soldier was Colcael Scabbard, my uncle by 
marriage. Methinks, I hear some one exclaim: ‘‘ Malachy 
O’Regan a man of business!”” Heaven save the mark! Never 
did a man take a seat in a counting-house, or enter upon keep- 
ing a ledger, more innocent of all that pertains to business 
than my Uncle Malachy. I’m positive he detested the name 
of it, more especially when a young coxcomb of an officer, who, 
he imagined, had slighted him, refused to give him satisfaction 
because, forsooth, he was in trade. How indignant my uncle 
was—how he stormed and raved. How sublime he looked, 
and how considerate and generous to-offer the quarrel to my 
father, ‘* that he should be principal instead, for the honour of 
the family, as the same objection could not apply to him.” 
Strange to say, my father had not the same nice sense of honour 
to induce him to take my uncle’s quarrel on his shoulders. 
Malachy failed to persuade him to it—and his own brother, 
too! How incapable some people are of appreciating the kind- 
ness of their friends! Malachy left my father in a towering 
rage, vowing he never would speak to him again. But he 
couldn’t retain ill-will to anyone—even to one» who had so 
deeply outraged his feelings as, unquestionably, my father had 
done; so they were soon good friends as ever. 

He was junior to my father by at least eight years. His 
fisure tall and spare, slight made, but evincing a hardy frame, 
well calculated to endure fatigue without repining. His fea- 
tures were regular, and though not handsome, agreeable ; his 
twinkling small grey eyes denoted the restlessnes of a hasty 
disposition. 

Marmaduke Scabbard, Colonel of the 101st Regiment of 
Foot, was every inch an officer and a gentleman. However 
heavily the infirmities of the flesh had dealt with his body, 
they could not reach his manly heart, or prevent his kind, 
affectionate, and courteous manner beaming forth, like sunlight 
from behind a ruin, shedding a ray of brightness over the tot- 
tering fabric. He had stepped from his school-room into his 
barrack, and exchanged his round jacket for the uniform of his 
regiment, which he had worn with honor to himself and advan- 
tage to his country, for a period of thirty years. At the early 
age of eighteen, he obtained his lieutenancy and a wife, the sister 
of my mother. She shared his campaigns in distant lands, and 
as they had no family, companionship endeared them tp each 
other. They were some half-dozen times round the globe, 
until the last sojourn in the East Indies gave him a diseased 
liver, and obliged him to retire from the service. Fermoy, 
being the country town near which his wife’s sister resided, 
became the tired soldier’s resting-place. 

Notwithstanding his delicate health, my uncle was fond of 
cheerful society. He used occasionally to venture out hunting 
if the weather was mild. He rode a grey horse, bearing the 
name of Steelribs, or Ironsides, I cannot now distinctly re- 
member which—indeed they are nearly synonymous. This 
horse must have been a good one in his day, but none could 











letermine when that was. He showed some sport when he 
ook to his fences kindly, but once the sulk commenced, he 
vould neither go backwards nor forwards. Twisting and turn- 
ng—all would not do. It were as good to beat a haystack, for 
Jl the impression the lash made on-him. Ironsides was proof 
ainst whipcord; Steelribs defied the prickers. The only 
ffectual remedy I ever saw applied was one day, while out 
1unting near a graaf. Steelribs had got along famously for a 
ring, till the hounds came to a check, and taking into his 
head that the hare was dead, or ought to be by that time, re- 
3olved to hunt no more. The merry cry of old Juno, hitting 
off the track puss had taken, and the addition of a couple score 
of tuneful pipes, did not entice the horse to rise a trot. He 
stood stock-still in the middle of the smoking field. My uncle 
sawed the reins one way, then another—all to no use. He 
‘alled a boy to lead him; he would not stir. Another to beat 
him with a stick; this caused him to launch a kick, to the 
manifest danger of unseating my uncle. *‘I’ll manage the 
vaste,” said a cute lad, insinuating a burning sod between the 
tail and buttocks. Away he flew after the hounds, quick in 
truth as fire could drive him, for the tail retained the sod, and 
the air caused it to burn; and on looking back, we saw Colonel 
Scabbard and Ironsides smoking along as if impelled by « 
patent steam engine. Soon the sod was extinguished, but not 
‘ill we enjoyed a hearty laugh at this new mode of propelling 
a stubborn horse. 
Uncle Scabbard was tall—over six feet, erect as a ramrod, 


and: wore that commanding air which habitual exercise of 


authority confers. His voice was fine, and well suited to utter 
words of command, and his entire bearing frank and soldierly. 
The various countries he had traversed; the advantages of 
travel he enjoyed ; the strange lands he visited; the life, in its 
many phases, he went through, conspired to make his societv 
peculiarly attractive to an inquisitive urchin who took great 
delight in listening to his accounts of foreign nations. Between 
the Indian curiosities of my uncle, and the Indian sweetmeats 
of which my provident aunt made great store—Guava jelly, 
tamarinds, preserved lemons, citron, ginger, and other good 
things too numerous to mention—it is not to be wondered at if 
I was rather a frequent guest at the hospitable table of my 
esteemed uncle Scabbard. 

The other personage I mean to present was Cornelius 
O’Regan, a cousin of my father’s, a ‘‘ knowledgable man,” as 
the country people called him. He acted as a sort of steward 
and agent, an architect, a landscape gardener, a farrier, seed- 
sower, in short, a regular factotum of no despicable pretensions. 
Nay, he acted as tutor, in teaching me *‘ the rudiments,” as he 
called grammar, spelling, and other elementary branches of 
learning ; and, in truth, I am satisfied if I had been with 
him from that day to this, I would never have got further than 
‘‘the rudiments.’ Between him and my father, I was in a fair 
way of being speedily qualified for a country gentleman of that 
day. I soon became a capital field horseman ; could hunt a 
pack of hounds, swim like a duck, lay out the plan of a cabin, 
or any other rustic edifice required. I was fond of reading, 
writing, and riding, ‘the three R’s,” as Cousin Con would call 
them. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE ORANGE LILY. 


Unlike the Royal English flower, 
United to a glorious stem, 
Thy brilliant head in evil hour, 
Hath raised the pride and hate of men! 


Thine angry passions reach the grave, 
Where all should rest in deep repose, 
And arms that should be raised to save, 

Strike deeper than their country’s foes 


Flower! O party spirit’s t 

Take, oh! works a lovelier hue ; 
Change to benevolence and lite 

The hateful feelings rous’d by you. 


To life, the sullen heart that mourns, 
Indignant cf its fallen state! 

To peuce, the Orange breast that burnz 
To celebrate victorious fate ! 
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THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. I—INTRODUCTION.—CLONMACNOISE. 
Ir, as a great poet states, 
“ Even the faintest relic of a shrine 
Of any creed, awakes some thoughts divine,” 
what must be the feeling of a true native of Erinn while con- 
templating, upon the spot, the venerable and storm-torn ruins 
which in many parts of this old country—on islet or main- 
land—speak silently, yet eloquently, of a period when Ireland 
was the great sanctuary of the west—a chief seat of religion, 
literature, and art—the school of Christian missionaries, whose 
names are to this day reverenced in almost every land of 
Europe, from Iceland ‘to Italy, and whose labours we have 
reason to know extended to Africa, and even, as there is every 
reason to believe, to portions of the ‘*New World’’—yes, 
even to the emtinent of North America in the 6th century! 
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penetrated as far as the great river Ohio, whence he reiurned 
after an absence of seven years, and established a college of 
3,000 Christian students at Clonfert.” An ancient saga relates, 
in reference to remote Iceland, that when the Danes landed 
upon that island in the ninth. century, they found it had been 
colonized by devout people from Ireland. From illustrations 
which we have seen of ancient ruined churches still remaining 
in Iceland, we entertain little doubt but they are relics of the 
Irish colony. 

But with St. Brendan, the mariner saint of Ireland, we have 
been tempted to sail too far from our direct subject ; and yet 
the theme was tempting enough when we consider what little 
credit the Celt obtains for nautical enterprise—though of old, 
as in most recent times, Irishmen were foremo%t in the annals 
of northern discovery. What an additional interest would 
Lord Dufferin have given to his spirited book on northern 
travel, had he endeavoured to seek out and possibly identify 
traces of his countrymen, of a thousand years ago, amongst 
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CLONMACNOISE. 


There can be little doubt that from a-remote period the in- 


the fiords of Iceland! But we are digressing again—end now 








habitants of the west of Ireland entertained an idea of a great 
country beyond the Atlantic ocean. St. Brendan of Clonfert, 
who died in the year 577, must have acquired some know- 
ledge of the existence of the continent now called America at 
least 900 years before the time of Columbus. It is recorded 
of him, ‘‘ That having spent some time in Aran, holding com- 


‘unicati ith the venerable St. Enda, or Eney, he pro- 
pom paar re . ; | cemetery of the kings, chieftains, and sages of Ireland for a 


ceeded northward along the coast of Mayo, and made inquiries 
among its bays and islands of the remnants of the Tuatha 
Danaan people, who are known to have been very expert in 
naval affairs. Then, at Iniskea and Inisgloria, Brendan set up 
his cross, and buildings were erected of which many curious 
remains are still to be seen; until having prosecuted his 
inquiries, and having extended the Gospel upon the western 
coast, he returned to his native Kerry. There from a bay, 
which is sheltered by a lofty mountain still known by his name, 
St. Brendan set sail for America, under a strong desire of win- 
ning souls to Christ. Having landed, he and his companions 





for home. ‘Too many of our readers, we believe, possess but 
a very imperfect and often erroneous idea of the value and 
character of our early ecclesiastical remains. We shall there- 
fore, with as much brevity as is consistent with clearness, en- 
deavour to explain their specialities, illustrating our sub- 
ject by references to the history and monuments of Clonmac- 
noise—a chief school of the saints, and the most famons 


period of more than 800 years. 

In many places throughout the length and breadth of Ireland 
may be seen a group of sacred structures which are marked 
with a distinct national character. In each instance we find the 
clojecheach, or round tower belfry ; the >a)mbt)45, or great stone 
church ; the vjncheach, or oratory, a number of churches, more 
or less’ (erected at various times subsequent to the original 
foundation of the place by kings or chieftains, in honour of 
their patron saints, or as private or mortuary chapels) ; crosses 
of stone, often magnificently decorated ; the well, enclosed and 
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sometimes covered with a building; and not unfrequently the 
founder’s tomb. These are the general features of each archi- 
tectural group ; but occasionally, as at Glendalough, the cayrel, 
or fortification by which the original and, of course, more 
ancient portion of the establishment was surrounded, and the 
water-mill used of old by the community in preparing grain 
for food, may be seen in a greater or less state of preservation. 
We believe that even to this day the question of the origin 
and uses of the round tower is a subject of contention in 
certain antiquarian circles; but we also believe that no can- 
did person, possessed of the slightest architectural know- 
ledge, who will take the trouble to examine the buildings and 
compare their style and features with those of the churches 
with which they are associated, can arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that which has been adopted, we might say 
proved, by Dr. Petrie in his great work on the ecclesiastical 
architecture of Ireland. The learned doctor has established 
beyond all reasonable doubt the following conclusions : 

‘©1, That the towers are of Christian and ecclesiastical 
origin, and were erected at various periods between the 5th and 
18th centuries. 2. That they were designed to answer, at 
least, a two-fold use—namely, to serve as belfries and as 
keeps or places of strength, in which the sacred utensils, books, 
relics, and other valuables were deposited, and into which 
the ecclesiastics to whom they belonged could retire for secu- 
rity in case of sudden predatory attack. %. That they were 
probably also used when occasion required as beacons and 
watch-towers.” 

The towers vary in height from about 80 to 120 feet. The 
usual circumference of the base is 52 feet. The existence cf 
brackets or offsets on the interior indicates, that they were 
usually divided by floors into six apartments, each of which is 
lighted by a window, or windows. O’Ruark’s tower at Clon- 
macnoise has eight at top. The doorway, except in one or 
two instances, as at St. Senan’s on Scattery Island and at 
Ram’s Island in Lough Neagh, is placed evidently for greater 
security at a distance above the ground, an arrangement some- 
times found in castles and even churches of the 12th century 
or later. Each floor might accommodate, at a low estimate, 
at least eight refugees, with provisions for a period of several 
days ; and we know that the character of the warfare carried on 
in Ireland, before the date of gunpowder, was such that a 
regular siege could seldom be undertaken. Nevertheless, we 
read in authentic annals of the plundering and burning by the 
Danes of several of the ‘‘ cloictheachs’’ of Ireland; and that the 
edifices mentioned were round towers is certain, as the word is, 
in Irish speaking portions of the country, used to this day to 
desighate that class of edifice. Many particular examples 
might be given. These towers are no mere pillars ; they are 
well adapted for the purposes of ecclesiastical keeps. The 
transition of the circular detached belfry to the medieval quad- 
rangular abbey-tower is well and interestingly marked. By 
the middle of the 12th century the change had become gene- 
ral, though the square belfries then in use, in their great 
height and slender proportions, still carried out a faint sugges- 


tion of the original idea. These extraordinary lofty and narrow. 


bell-turrets are as peculiar to Ireland as the more ancient 
and celebrated round towers themselves. 


In the second portion of this paper we propose to illustrate 


the subject by giving a view of a characteristic example—the 
tower of the monastery of Roscrea, Co. Tipperary. 

Next toghe round-tower, the daimhliag or great stone church, 
will usually attract the attention of the antiquary. It is a 
matter of history, that St. Patrick himself gave directions to 
his disciples, by which they were to be guided in the building 
of some of his earlier churches. The great church, where it 
remains tolerably perfect and unaltered, will usually be found 
to consist of a nave and chancel, connected together by a plain 
semicircular arch of stone. Its length is usually from 80 to 
4‘) feet by 20 in extreme breadth. Porches or side aisles never 
a oar, Except in some of the smaller structures of this 
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class, where the roof is of stone, the building appears fo have 
been covered with rushes or thatch. There is rarély more 
than one doorway, the position of which is invariably in the 
centre of the western end. The interior of the nave wai 
lighted generally by three small windows, two in the southern 
and one in the northern side-wall. The chancel usually dip- 
plays three windows, one in each side, and a third of larger 
size in the centre of the eastern gable. In examples which 
there is reason to refer to the earliest period, the doorways 
and windows are similar to openings found in the catham or 
stone fort, of an undoubtedly pagan age. ‘They are of a quad- 
rangular form, considerably narrower at the top than at the 
bottom, and are covered with a plain horizontal lintel. In 
some instances the window and doorway heads are semicir- 
cular, cut out of a single stone, or more rarely constructed on 
the principle of the arch. The only attempt at decoration 
which occurs in earlier examples, is found round the edges of 
the doorway or windows, and consists of a broad, flat band 
which stands out in low relief. The lintel of the doorway, as 
at St. Kevin’s original church, now called the ‘‘ Lady Church,” 
at Glendalough, and at Killiney, is sometimes carved with a 
cross. Figures of the crucifixion or a cross may occasionally 
be found upon the doorways of the round towers—a style of 
decoration which may have been much more common than is 
generally supposed, as the doorways of half the remaining 
towers have been pulled out by ignorant people for the sake 
of stone, of which they were composed, and which were sup- 
posed capable of resisting fire. So much for the great church 
and its belfry, as generally found. 7 

The vyupcheach appears originally to have been an oratory, 
and perhaps a dwelling house of the saint. It is invariably 
of small dimensions, and generally supports a wedge-shaped 
roof of stone, which is constructed upon a barrel arch. In 
some instances it will be found, that the diurtheach has. been 
converted into a church. ‘‘ St. Kevin’s Kitchen,” at Glenda- 
lough, is a striking case in point. The building, originally 
a simple oblong, has been furnished with a chancel, the arch 
of which has been carved out of what was anciently the eastern 
gable. The chancel has, unfortunately, been destroyed, but 
a vestry, which formed part of the addition, bears all the cha- 
racter of 12th century work. 


— 





CAUSES OF EMIGRATION, 1759—1865. 


‘1759, Laurence Saul was prosecuted for having harboured 
a young lady named Toole, who had sought refuge in his 
house to avoid being compelled by her friends to conform to 
the Established Church ; and the then Chancellor, on his trial, 
made the famous [or infamous] declaration, that the law did 
not presume that an Irish Papist existed in the kingdom. In 
a letter to Charles M'Conor, who had advised him [Saul] to 
summon a meeting of the Catholic Committee, for the purpose 
of making a tender of their service and allegiance to govern- 
ment, Saul wrote as follows :” 

‘‘ Since there is not the least prospect of such a relaxation 
of the penal laws, as would induce one Roman Catholic to 
tarry in this house of bondage, who can purchase a settlement 
in some other land where freedom and security of property 
can be obtained, will you condemn me for saying, that if I 
cannot be one of the first, I will not be one of the last, to take 
flight from a country where I have not the least expectation 
of encouragement to enable me to carry on my manufactures 
to any considerable extent? ‘Heu, fuge crudeles terras, fuge 
littus avarum !’—But how I will be able to bear, at this time 
of life, when nature is far advanced in its decline, and my con- 
stitution by constant exercise of mind very much impaired, 
the fatal necessity of quitting for ever friends, relatives, an 
ancient patrimony, my natale solum, to retire, perhaps, to ome 
dreary, inauspicious clime, there to play the schoolboy again, 
to learn the language, laws, and institutions of the country ; 
to make new friends and acquaintances: in short, to begin the 
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world anew. How this separation, I say, from everything dear 
in this sublunary world would afflict me, I cannot say but 
with-an agitated and throbbing heart! But when Religion 
dictates and Prudence points out the only way to preserve 
posterity from temptation and perdition, I feel this considera- 
tion predominating over all others. I am resolved, as soon as 
possible, to sell out, and expatriate; and I must content 
myself with the melancholy satisfaction of treasuring up in my 
memory the kindnesses and affection of my friends.” Saul 
soon after quitted his native land and retired to France, where 
(after truthfully and extensively promulgating his opinions of 
the condition of that home which God had designed for him] 
he died in October, 1768.” —Gilbert’s ‘* History of Dublin.” 
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AN INSURGENT LEADER OF ’98. 





Tue author of this book* may be said to have dictated it to 
his wife rather than written it with his own hand. That lady 
was well qualified for the task; she was a Miss Horner, whose 
father was a distinguished contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review. Let it have been produced in what way it will, the 
Irish public have reason to be thankful to its author. We 
coincide heartily in the opinion expressed by Mrs. Byrne, 
when in her modest preface she says: ‘‘I cannot but believe 
that these memoirs may have a happy effect on the rising 
generation of Ireland, as the picture of a true Irishman 
warmly attached to his beloved native land, for whose wel- 
fare he was ready to his last hour to lay down his life, and to 
make any sacrifice within the bounds of honour.” They prove 
that the insurgents of ’98 were within an ace of accomplishing 
their wishes. They repeatedly routed the British soldiery 
with great slaughter, and though simply armed with the pike, 
put them to flight or cut them to pieces in the most triumph- 
ant manner. So extraordinary was their prowess that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the glitter of the Irish pikes filled the 
British dragoons with unutterable fear. After one of those 
great pitched battles, the British cavalry, winged with terror, 
ran thirty miles from the scene of the engagement. In addi- 
tion to the rebels’ prowess in the field, there was a dumb re- 
bellion in the enemy’s camp. All the Irish soldiers in the 
English regiments, and nearly all the Irish militia regiments, 
were wavering during the entire year '98. 

‘‘Humbert landed too late,’ says Miles Byrne, ‘* when our 
armies were dispersed. Still had he avoided the vanity of a 
general action, and marched with his eight hundred remaining 
men into the mountains he could have gained time, and his 
government would probably have sent him a reinforcement, 


When he surrendered to Lord Cornwallis, we were still, I re- 
collect well, in sufficient force in the mountains of Wicklow to 
have rallied the brave men of that county, as weil as those of 
Carlow and Wexford. The Irish soldiers in the English 
regiments would hove joined them in thousands.” Elsewhere 
Miles Byrne, says ‘he English forces in Arklow were par- 
ticularly cautious to avoid meeting our pikemen, from whom 
they had so recently received a terrible specimen of the utility 
and advantage of this long-handed weapon when properly 
brought to bear upon the foe. They fled back whenever we 
approached them, and refused to éngage in combat with our 
men.” The militia regiments which consisted of Protestants 
and Catholics were torn asunder by political dissensions. 
Subordination and discipline were utterly unknown among 


a Memoirs of Miles Byrne, Chef de Bataillon in the service of France.” 
Paris: Gustave Bosange and Co. 
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them. Hence it was that Abercrombie said ‘The English 
army in Ireland is formidable to all but the enemy,” meaning 
that it was dangerous to government. 

In Miles Byrne’s narrative of the rebellion (which occupies 
his first volume) the most remarkable feature is his account 
of the battle of Arklow. He asserts that the insurgents tri- 
umphed in that battle. It was victory, he says—but a victory 
which the insurgents threw away. Though Father Michael 
Murphy was torn to pieces by a cannon-ball when leading on 
his men with the courage of a lion, there was still a priest in 
the ranks whose ascendancy over the people surpassed even 
that of the heroic deceased. This was Father John Muarphy— 
one of the noblest characters in history. ‘‘ Father Jobn 
Murphy,” says Miles Byrne, ‘‘ apparently with the simplicity 
of a child, was a lion in the fight; in short he knew not, nor 
feared danger from the moment he was forced to take the field 
to save his life from the tyrants who had burned his house, 
his chapel, and all he possessed on the 26th of May; and this 
day at Arklow, he was seen in every critical situation, encourag- 
ing the men and exposing himself to the greatest danger wher- 
ever he thought his presence could be useful. He was so well 
known that the moment he was perceived, there was a general 
burst of enthusiasm throughout the ranks of the army, Thus 
it may be said, that he contributed most powerfully to the 
success of the day at Arklow.”’ 

Indeed the priests were the only men who during the 
memorable struggle of ’98 exhibited unquestionable talents 
for military command. This is admitted by Musgrave, and 
confessed by Miles Byrne. They were slow to take the field, 
as men of real merit always are, and as was only becoming in 
persons of their profession. But when once they took up 
arms, nothing could exceed their courage except their talent— 
that wonderful aptitude for war—that fertility in resource 
which distinguished Fathers Murphy and Roche in particular. 
Father John Murphy, that “‘ excellent, brave, and enterprising 
chief,’’ as Miles Byrne truly calls him, devised a stratagem at 
the battle of Enniscorthy which should give him a high place 
amongst military commanders. At Enniscorthy the British 
infantry were securely posted. One flank was covered by 
the river Slaney, the other was protected by houses into 
which they threw some men, who galled the rebel flank with an 
incessant fire. It was impossible apparently to force that 
position. In this difficulty Father John devised a stratagem 
worthy of the most renowned generals of antiquity—if indeed 
it was not borrowed from Hannibal. The young cattle that 
followed the rebels were driven forward by a band of resolute 
pikemen. Urged by repeated thrusts and stabs, the poor 
animals, dashed themselves into the cloud of smoke that 
mantled and hid the soldiers—charged them with their horns 
and threw them into irretrievable confusion ; while the pikemen 
crouching behind them, and protected from the flying balls by 
the moving mass of oxen, plunged in amongst the soldiers and 
routed them ina moment. ‘‘ When oxen are urged,” says 
Sir Jonah Barrington, ‘‘ and rush on in a body, nothing can 
stop them ; a wall or even a house they have been known to 
dash against in their blind fury.” So long as the rebels 
adhered to this stratagem they were victorious. It enabled 
them, as at the battle of Ross, to beat infantry, cavalry, and 
even artillery. A few cows might be shot while the rebels 
were closing with the soldiers, but they served as food for the 
victors the moment the combat was ended. When the fight 
Became personal—a hand to hand struggle—the victory was 
decided in favour of the insurgents at once, by the superior 
length of the pike. Owing to their successes under the 
auspices of Father John Marphy, the rebels got possession of 
arms which were dropped by the king’s troops in their flight 
and terror. With their arms they adopted their mode of 
fighting, a cirumstance which ensured the destruction of the 
rebels. This has been in every age the calamity of insurgents. 
They are never satisfied with the natural strategy whch is 
suggested by their natural leaders. They abandon the tactics 
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which at first gave them victory, to adopt after a time the strategy 
of their routed foes—they fight the enemy with his own weapons 
and thereby entail disaster on themselves. 

The everlasting drill which the regular soldier undergoes converts 
him into a machine ; he has no will of his own, and only can act in a 
given way, and a regiment of such men becomes a powerful, terrible 
and destructive engine, but which, like all engines, has its weak 
points. Its mode of operation is fixed, and when the action 
suddenly demanded from it is such as it was never constructed to 
perform, it breaks up—it becomes worse than useless. In the 
battles of Prestonpans and Sherrif-muir this was clearly exemplified. 
The English army in these battles was cut to pieces in ten minutes, 
because it was wholly unprepared for the unexampled mode of 
attuck. The great and brilliant victories of the first French revolu- 
tion furnish corroborative evidence. The attack in column which 
the first Napoleon adopted, could not be resisted by armies accus- 
tomed to attack only in line. In the same way the stratagem em- 
ployed by Father John Murphy at the battle of Enniscorthy dis- 
organized the king’s troops in a moment, and rendered them feeble 
as a flock of sheep. The departure from this mode of fighting— 
the substitution of cannon for cows, at the battle of Arklow, fills 
Miles Byrne with sorrow. He bitterly deplores the error, as the fol- 
lowing quotation seems to show—a quotation which must receive 
our deep respect when we remember that the author learned the art 
of war under the greatest master the world ever beheld, the hero ot 
Marengo—the immortal Napoleon I. : ‘ My firm_belief is to day, as 
it was that day, that if we had had no artillery, the battle would 
have been won in half the time. For we should bave attacked the 
position of the Durham Fencibles at the very outset with some 
thousand determined pikemen in place of leaving those valiant 
fellows inactive to admire the effect of each cannon shot.” 

From the book before us, it is perfectly evident that the only 
men in the rebel army who possessed military talent were the two 
or three priests. Fathers Murphy, Roche, and Kearns, were born 
for command. Nature had intended them to be “ministers of 
Mars.” “* His energy of character and great,coolness in action,” says 
Miles Byrne speaking of Father J. Murphy, ‘endeared him to all 





. those who served with him since the commencementof our campaign. 


How unfeeling, and uncharitable, and unjust it is,” he adds, “ of 
those Roman Catholic historians who have taken upon them to 
write of the insurrection of 1798, to condemn and endeavour to 


tarnish the reputation of those priests who fought so bravely at the" 


head of their people in their efforts to expel the common enemy.” 
Speaking of the rising of the Spaniards against Napoleon I., he 
adds, *“* They finally succeeded and the brave clergymen who were 
killed in this holy struggle, are not spoken of by the historians of 
that epoch as having deserved an untimely and fatal end. On the 
coutrary, their memory is revered by all, and they are considered as 
true martyrs who died for the independence of their beloved Spain.” 
“ Had ten counties in Ireland procured each at the same time a Father 


> John Murphy,” says Miles Byrne, “ the remaining twenty-two would 


have all tollowed the example. Then the English forces would 
have been obliged to evacuate the country; their army, reduced by 
desertion and sickness, would have been overwhelmed on every 
point by the multitude of people pouring in upon them in everv 
direction.” Our author regrets that the patriotic virtues of Father 
John have not been eulogised by the brilliant genius of Thomas 
Moore. ‘ What a pity and misfortune that the author of ‘ Captain 
Rock,’ did not possess an independence which might have enabled 
him to live out of England. He could then have brought the 
history of his country down to the Union. He would thereby have 
had an opportunity of doing justice to Father John Murphy, and 
to all those brave patriots who sacrificed all that was dear to 
them—life, fortune, all the enjoyments on earth, to see Ireland free.” 

alluding to another of those military priests—whom Miles 
Byrne always mentions with that sincere respect which virtue, man- 
liness, and patriotism invariably elicit from a tried and valiant 
soldicr—he says: “ Father Kearns was one of the strongest and most 
powerful men that could be met with in any country, and his per- 
severance equalled his courage. Had he been reared to the military 
profession in a country like France, where courage and merit are 
sure of being recompensed, he would have been a Kleber, and soon 
have risen to the first rank in any army he made part of.” 

Of Father Philip Roche his language is equally eulogistic. “ He 
was a clergyman of the most elegant manners, a fine person, tall 
wud handsome, humane and brave beyond description. He had 
been attached at one time to the parish chapel of Gorey, and 
thereby knew of the inhuman decile committed by the wpe» 

e 


magistrates in that neighbourhood, on the disarmed people ; s0 
did unt hesitate to take an active part in the struggle,” &e. 
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The words of our illustrious countryman, Thomas Moore are per- 
fectly applicable to Father Roche : 


“ Rebellion—foul dishonoring word. 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
uf mortal ever lost or gained. 
How many a spirit born to bless, 
Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom but a day’s—an hour's success 
Had wafted to eternal faine.” 

The noble character of Father Roche extorted praise even from 
his enemies. ‘Some of our officers,” says the Orange historian 
Musgrave ‘“ who conversed with him while in prison, assured me 
that they thought he was born a general, from the judicious re- 
marks he made on some actions particularly that of Vinegar Hill. 
He said that they were very much deceived in the county of Wex- 
ford, as they imagined that the insurrection would have been gene- 
ral all over the kingdom—and then they must have succeeded.” 


—- a 





TO OUR READERS. 


Ar the present time, when the Irish public are inundated with low- 
priced periodicals from England, pregnant with principles which 
are always questionable, and a morality which is too often loath- 
somely impure—which vainly labour to sweep away the beacon- 
lights that have hitherto guided our race, and, were such permitted, 
to send them hopelessly adrift on the dark and starless seas of doubt 
and error—journals which sneer at the solemn convictions of faith, 
and make war on the virtuous principles of nationality, and whilst 
inculcating cupidity as a duty, and selfishness as a creed, would en- 
deavour to freeze our patriotism and to undermine our religion—at 
such atime the Publisher deems it a duty to present his countrymen 
with an Intsn Periopicat, the object of which will be to -imbue its' 
readers, especially the rising generation, with the warmest affection 
for the land of their birth and the deepest reverence for the faith of 
their fathers—to teach the young to hope, and the old to remem- 
ber—a periodical which it is hoped will be, like the genius of ancient 
Erin, pure, tender, and noble. 

Reflecting the best attributes of the Irish character, the New 
Journal will inculcate sentiments which ennoble the mind, and gentle 
feelings which enrich and beautify the heart—as Well as those more 
manly principles which fire youth with a generous ardour to accom- 
plish honourable achievements. The rights of humble merit shall 
be boldly asserted—the arrogant pretensions of empty vanity sternly 
denounced. It shall advocate the industry that sustains and the 
arts that beautify society. It will be devoted to Irish literature, 
Irish antiquities, Irish history ; vindicate the national character, and 
foster the yearnings for Irish independence ; and, by illustrating the 
past, endeavour to prepare the future of Ireland. Nor is this all; 
the Publisher will labour to found an epoch in Irish literature 
by opening to Irish readers fountains that have been hitherto un- 
visited, and which, lying outside the circle of English literature, 
have been neglected, because perhaps they were too holy for the 
hands which in England craw and distribute the waters of instruction. 

The forthcoming Periodical shall be illustrate? with engravings 
of the most interesting scenes in Ireland, acccmpanied by legends 
and descriptions written in a spirited and entertaining style. 

In attempting to produce this Periodical, which he trusts will 
be an honour to the country, the Publisher reckons confidently on 
the support of his Countrymen, to whom he will present it in the 
cheapest possible form compatible with the cost of production ; and 
he pledges himself that no petty disappointments shall dissuade him 
from his purpose} and that the forthcoming publication shall have 
the untiring support of that industry, probity, and perseverance, 
with which his name is coupled during the long period he has been 
in trade. 


*,* All communications to be addressed to “ The Editor, 1 Parliament- 
street, Dublin.” 
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“THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FranaGas, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


: CHAPTER I.—[contrnven. } 

Mr. Bushe was a violent anti-Unionist. He was the son of a 
clergyman of good family, and connected with Henry Grattan. 
There was no member of the Irish bar more gifted by nature 
than Mr. Bushe. His countenance was strikingly handsome, 
and a smile of singular sweetness perpetually hovered upon 
his lips; unaffected good nature beamed from his mild blue 
eyes; his voice was harmonious and flexible ; and when address- 
ing the court or jury, his countenance, as well as the sweet- 
toned voice, spoke. The most graceful delivery, the most appro- 
priate action, the most suitable attitude waited on his words. 
Neither Kean nor Kemble was a more consummate actor, and 
he alternately held in his power the understanding, the pas- 
sions, and the senses of his auditory. There was no effort, 
no appearance of preparation observable—all appeared natural, 
simple, and smooth. In the anonymous poem called ‘‘ The 
Metropolis,’ published in Dublin, the following descrjption is 
given of his varied accomplishments: 

“ Sedate at first, at length his passion warms, 
And every word and every gesture charms ; 
Sunk to no meanness, by no flourish sweiied, 
The copious stream its course majestic held. 
The Graces to his polished wit gave birth, 
Which makes the smile, but not the roar of m rth, 
His legal tenets stand on stablest ground, 

His moral precepts novel and profound. 

Well has he traced the law’s unbounded chart, 
Well searched each corner of the human heart, 
Is triumph his resistless march proceeds— 
Reason and Passion follow where he leads. 

In justice his inalienable trust ? 

Or does he deem each cause he battles just ? 
Suffice it—every energy of zeal 

Makes that conviction he makes others feel.” 

This was no exaggeration ; the words and gestures were alike 
effective—the passions described by his lips were depicted in 
his glance, and John Kemble described him, as ‘‘the best 
actor off the stage.” 

The anti- Unionists, however, were not allowed to have all the 
speaking to themselves. Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, the Lord 
High Chancellor, was creating offices for such pliant members 
of the bar as saw the benefits which would accrue to Ireland 
by the Union, and several, with a lively sense of future favours 
attended this meeting. ‘‘ Mr. St. George Daly, a briefless bar- 
rister,” says Sir Jonah Barrington,* ‘‘ was the first supporter 
of the Union.” Of all men he was the least thought of for 
promotion ; but it was wittily observed that ‘‘ the Union was 
the first brief Mr. Daly had spoken from.” He moved an ad- 
journment. Mr. Thomas Grady followed on the same side. He 
was a member of the Munster circuit, possessed of considerable 
talents, but of low tastes and fond of dissipation. Being ex- 
tremely near sighted, and never seen without glasses, he was 
ealled ‘‘ Spectacle Grady.” He was an assistant-barrister in ex- 
pectancy, and sought the patronage of Lord Clare. ‘‘ The 
Irish,” said Mr. Grady in characteristic phraseology, ‘‘ are 
only the rump of an aristocracy. Shall I visit posterity with 
a system of war, pestilence, and famine? No! No! give me a 
Union ; unite me to that country where all is peace, and order, 
and prosperity. Without a Union we shall see embryo chief 
judges, attorneys-general in perspective, and animalculz ser- 
jeants. All the cities of the South and West are on the Atlantic 

* Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 384 
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Ocean, between the rest of the world and Great Britain; they 
are all for it—they must all become warehouses. The people 
are Catholics, and they are all for it!” But strange as was 
Mr. Grady’s harangue in favour of the measure, Mr. Goold’s 
sublime oration against it was no less startling. This gentle- 
man was descended from an ancient and distinguished Cork 
family, and possessed many recommendatory qualifications be- 
sides that of birth. His features were attractive, he was an 
accomplished scholar, and his literary talents won him the 
friendship of Edmund Burke. On being called to the bar, 
Goold got into practice, and was particularly successful in nisi 
prius cases, where the feelings of the jury were to be appealed 
to. He felt strongly on the subject of the Union, and this 
meeting was an appropriate occasion to ventilate his opinions 
on that measure. Accordingly, he spoke at much length 
against it, and thus toncluded: ‘‘ There are 40,000 British 
troops in Ireland, and with 40,000 bayonets at my breast the 
minister shall not plant another Sicily in the bosom of the 
Atlantic. I want not the assistance of Divine inspiration to 
foretell, for I am enabled by the visible and unerring demon- 
strations of nature to assert, that Ireland was designed to be 
a free and independent nation. Our patent to be a state, not 
a shire, came direct from Heaven. The Almighty has, in ma- 
jestic characters, signed the great charter of our independence. 
The great Creator of the world has given our beloved country the 
gigantic outlines of a kingdom. The God of nature never in- 
tended that Ireland should be a province, and by G— she 
never shall!” 

The effect of this speech was electrical. Cheer after cheer 
rang from the assembled throng, and even those who were 
opposed to the views supported by the speaker gave way under 
the force of his eloquence. But they recovered in time to 
vote for their chief. The division was: 


Against the Urion ee °° 166 
For the Union ee oe 32 
Majority againsc it ee 134 


Into this spirited profession Catholics were then but recently 
admissable. 





CHAPTER Il. 
THE MUNSTER BAR. 


Great men of the Munster Bar—Fitzgibbon, Curran, Yelverton.—Their 
successors—Burton, Richard Pennefather; Memoirs.—Quin; his 
dramatic manner.—Goold ; his vanity —Waggett, Recorder of Cork; 
his ability ; his disregard for money instanced ; lines attached to his bar- 
wig.—Harry Deane Grady; his jury eye; ability in cross-examina- 
tion.—Tino: as Grady; his propensity to satire—Jerry Keller; his 
jokes.—Ned Lysaght ; his wit.—Con Lyne; memoir. 

Arter his call to the bar in 1798, O’Connell went the Munster 

circuit. The Munster bar always stood very high in the estima- 

tion of the profession. It has grand names associated with it, 
and proud memories of the gifted men who long upheld its fame. 

Foremost in point of time, if not of talent, was John Fitz- 

gibbon. Slight in figure, delicate in constitution, and impe- 

rious in temper, he had the haughty mien, the startling glance, 
and the déspotic will of a Roman emperor. He possessed 
first-rate talents. In court, in senate, and in cabinet, he bore 
everythifig his own resistless way. ie was unscrupulous in 
means, prompt to resolve, and equally prompt to execute. 

He soon stood at the head of his profession, and was worth a 

whole bar. His resources were great, and he used them for 

‘his own advancement. Next, and superior in all that can 

‘constitute real greatness, was John Philpot Curren. Un- 
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rivalled as an orator, honoured as a patriot, unsurpassed as 
an advocate, he was revered when living and mourned when 
dead. Yelverton, the fellow-townsman and contemporary of 
Curran, was also one of the members of the Munster bar. 

These, however, had passed from the ranks of the bar, and 
reached the elevation of the bench by the time O’Connell joined 
circuit. He found in their successors men who were of varied 
talents and dispositions. Some renowned for their legal lore, 
others for their powers of declamation ; some for ability in cross- 
examination and dissecting evidence. Many joined the circuit 
for pure love of amusement—sharing in the pleasant society of 
the bar-mess. ‘These gentlemen contributed the gay jests 
and repartees eliminated by the rubbing together of cultivated 
intellects, and, with fewer fees than jokes, cracked their 
bottles and uttered their bon mots with that light-hearted gaiety 
which is proverbial amongst the children of the Emerald Isle. 
Among those remarkable for their great legal knowledge, I may 
name Burton and Richard Pennefather. In later times came 
Warren, one of the most finished advocates at the Irish bar, 
Richard Wilson Greene, and Henry Cooper, a quaint odd man, 
deeply learned, fiery as Hotspur, with a flow of words so rapid 
that one of the circuit happily described him as ‘‘ speaking 
short-hand.” As some of these fell away, their places were 
taken by others equally versed in the law of the land. Jona- 
than Henn, unsurpassed as a lawyer and seldom equalled in 
dignity. ‘‘ Mr. Henn,” said one of his humble admirers to 
me, ‘‘is practically and theoretically a gentleman.” Stephen 
Woulfe, fluent and well read; Stephen Collins, the Chitty of 
the Irish bar. Others could be added, but I must leave room 
for memoirs of the leaders. 

Of the able lawyers who went the Munster circuit in the 
early part of the 19th century, not one had higher reputation 
than Charles Burton. He was an Englishman by birth; en- 
gaged as a clerk in conducting the business of an eminent London 
firm, when some professional matters requiring investigation in 
Ireland regarding the title of an estate in the market, brought 
him to Dublin. The solicitor for the vendor wished the re- 
presentative of the English solicitor to speak on the subject 
to his counsel, and this brought about an acquaintance between 
John Philpot Curran and Burton, which led to more impor- 
tant results than either at first anticipated. The abstract of 
title was voluminous, but the devolution was anything but satis- 
factorily shown ; there were a variety of difficulties in the way, 
and Curran, whose knowledge of real property was not of the 
highest order, was delighted with the clear and comprehensive 
view of the young Englishman. He induced Mr. Burton to re- 
main in Dublin, and offered him such terms as caused Burton 
to undertake to aid him in his professional labours. Curran 
was a good judge of human nature; his tact and discernment 
made him aware of the singular combination of qualities for 
success at the bar Mr. Burton possessed. The training of the 
English solicitor’s office had not cramped his mind or nar- 
rowed his views. On the contrary, he evinced a familiarity 
with principles which only required practice to lead to emi- 
nence, and Curran naturally was eager to have the aid of so 
valuable a coadjutor. Fond of society, and preferring to have 
his briefs noted by one on whose learning he could rely, and 
whose legal knowledge would assist, Curran entrusted his 
briefs to Mr. Burton with the most implicit confidence. He 
wrote on Curran’s cases, he prepared his arguments, and those 
who heard the brilliant orator cite the latest cases, and discuss 
the most technical questions with precision and learning, were 
at no loss to guess the source of this new power. In the ad- 
mirable biographical notice of Mr. Burton, written by one of 
tke most pleasing writers of our day, and published from the 
not2-book of an Irish barrister in the Metropolitan (London) 
Magazine, is the following anecdote: ‘* We heard an eminent 
solicitor say that he was once dispatched with a very heavy 
brief in a very important cause to Curran, who was then cir- 
culating his flashes of wit and merriment at the dinner-table, 
and he wrote with a pencil on a slip of paper: ‘ Carry the 








brief to Mr. Burton, but I will thank you for the fee.” The 
attorney did go. Mr. Burton happened to be also at dinner— 
a very light one—a small roll, coffee, and an egg or two. He 
had companions too in the shape of a pile of law books, which 
he consulted alternately with a draught of the sober berry’s 
decoction.”’ 

Mr. Burton was called to the Irish bar in Michaelmas Term, 
1792, and commenced his professional life at a period when 
few but those blessed with indomitable courage would have 
sought to win favour from the Irish courts of justice. Most 
of the legal men at the time, whose name tradition has pre- 
served, were not satisfied with the arid sand of the judicial 
arena, but entered the less sterile fields where parliamentary 
honours were acquired. The events which, a few years later, 
were to desolate the land with revolutionary doctrines were then 
heaving and disturbing the social framework of Irish society, 
and the turbulent spirits who love to ride on the whirlwind 
and guide the storm had the larger share of public attention. 
It was then, most assuredly, a matter of singular boldness for 
one born a stranger to our soil, unconnected with party, un- 
known and undistinguished, to hope for success in the pro- 
fession of the law. How could he compete with those elo- 
quent and able men, whose wit and skill, like the swords of the 
brave, were ever sharp for action, whose intellectual might 
gained strength by daily conflict, who occupied the foremost 
rank of the senate and the bar, and preferred to drink in the 
applause of the crowd rather than to gain the highest praise 
from the judicial bench? Yet, perhaps, it was, in no small de- 
gree, to Mr. Burton’s presenting so manifest a contrast to 
those who were the leaders of the Irish bar when he was 
called, that his rapid success was owing. 

His connexion with Curran had been of great benefit to him 
in more ways than one. So generous a nature and high- 
minded a man as Ireland’s greatest advocate, could well afford 
to befriend his protege, and he lost no opportunity of advancing 
Burton’s interests. The attorneys who were in the habit of 
transacting business with him} in the cases in which Mr. Curran 
led, were quite aware of his thorough knowledge, and felt no 
hesitation in employing him as junior counsel. They knew 
that if he lacked the imaginative faculty of the Irish orator he 
possessed a logical mind, capable of comprehending the most 
subtle distinctions, with an amount of industry no labour could 
tire. He had likewise a spirit of investigation, enabling him 
to explore with diligence the principles and results of any legal 
question. 

Can we be surprised if he soon had a full bag, that his 
advocacy, simple and unadorned, but strong in its simplicity 
and clear from the absence of ornamentation, was soon sought 
with as much eagerness as the eloquent appeals of the brilliant 
men with whom he measured words. Few excelled him in the 
masterly statement of his cases, which he never loosed from 
his grasp until he had explained all that was needed, in a style 
that left no more to be desired. 3 

But though successful in the courts of the metropolis, he 
does not seemh to have been equally fortunate on the Munster 
circuit, Connexion is more needed on circuit; the business is 
more confined, and the attorneys having briefs to give out are 
desirous of employing the members of the bar with whom they 
happen to possess personal acquaintance, and to whom they 
can talk over the case and offer suggestions, which they might 
deem useful. Mr. Burton selected the Munster circuit, which 
at all times has been fortunate in possessing men of rare 
talent. Curran, I should think, had given up going circuit 
when Mr. Burton joined, or it is probable his influence would 
have succeeded in getting his young friend a start—all that he 
needed ; and thus unknown and uncalled on, he continued to 
go round, until one of those fortunate accidents that often 
occur left an important case to his management, A fishery 
case, studded with acts of parliament and bristling with knotty 
points, was on the list at the Tralee assizes; a junior brief was 
sent to Mr. Burton, and having nothing else to engage his 
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attention, he soon mastered the legal details—and they were 
neither few nor far between. When the case came before the 
jury, the leader of the side for which Mr. Burton acted was 
absent : the learned gentleman next in seniority might be a 
good judge of fish, but he was not a good counsel for fisher- 
men, and felt greatly relieved when he discovered that in his 
hitherto untried junior he had a most powérful and able ally ; 
indeed so convinced was he of the tact and skill of Mr. Burton, 
that he left the conduct of the case to him. Wisely he did so; 
the amount of legal learning, skill, and ability which Mr. Bur- 
ton displayed, proved a match for the able bar opposed to him ; 
and the manner in which he acquitted himself on that occasion 
prevented his ever after feeling the want of business on the 
Munster circuit. The fishery case did not end with the Tralee 
assizes ; points saved were argued in the court of King’s Bench, 
and Mr. Burton showed how great he was. Thenceforward his 
practice steadily increased. As a lawyer he was distinguished 
for the comprehensive ability which grasped the whole subject, 
and yet he discussed it with a closeness of reasoning that per- 
mitted no detail, however minute, to escape. Hesoon ranked 
as one of the ablest and safest members of the Irish bar. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN, 
Bu Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER IL 
MY FIRST DAY WITH HOUNDS. 


“ We will, fair Queen, up to the mountain’s top, 
And mark the musical confasion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Never did [ hear 

Such gallant chiding, for beside the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So musical a discord—such sweet thunder.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 
I REMEMBER, as though it were only yesterday, my first day 
with hounds; and I dare say there are few real sportsmen who 
cannot nearly say the same—especially if any of the accidents 
which I can relate happened to impress the event on the 
memory. 

I was but a boy—not more than ten years of age, yet I 
thought it high time to take the field, more particularly as all 
my young companions in the neighbourhood had already done 
so. . My father, I am convinced, thought so too. He had read, 
doubtless, the saying of the wise man “ Train up a child in 
the way he should go,’”’ and considered it time to have me 
mounted? My dear mother’s fears could not prevail on her to 
let me out with the hounds, and most probably I should have 
remained for several years more in ignorance of the noblest of 
all amusements, were it not for our old cook, the huntsman’s 
better-half, Judy Walsh. 

The blind god, in his most erratic moment, never linked in 
Hymen’s holy bonds a more unsuitable couple than Judy and 
Davy. In size she was “ like a mile in length, and he like a 
mile-stone.”’ <A great, tall Goliath of a woman—our David 
was clearly no match for her. Her voice was like that of a 
trooper, while his was quiet and gentle as an unweaned lamb. 
How they ever agreed to marry is to me a mystery, for they 
certainly never agreed in anything else ; and poor Davy, being 
the weaker of the two, came off second-best. In truth, if he 
had spirits to warble, he might have sung the comic song: 

‘“‘ She sometimes takes the hunting whip, 
Aud makes me feel the thong of it, 


.: For she is tall, and I am small, 
And that’s the short and long of it.” 


Judy having great influence, as may be well supposed, over 


her husband, and indeed over all the establishment of ‘‘ the 
Hill,” for my mother never cared to contradict her, I resolved 
to make Mrs. Walsh my plenipotentiary in the negociation for 














permission to go hunting. I therefore seized the opportunity 
of her taking a screeching tumbler of punch, ‘to cool her- 
self,” she said, after the warm work of sending to table a sub- 
stantial dinner for the members of the Duhallow Hunt, who 
came in great force. They were to draw our covert the follow- 
ing morning. 

‘“‘The missus will be down on me if I saya word. Yow 
know how afeard she is ?” 

My lip presently hung down. ‘ Ah, Judy,” I said in a 
coaxing tone, “like a good woman, you must persuade her to 
allow me out to see the hounds throw off, at all events. I can 
ride home when they find.”’ 

‘‘ Why,” answered this pattern of cooks, “if it wasn’t for 
the shuparior dinner I dressed to-day—fit for the Lord Mayor 
of Lunnon—I would be dubus of axing the missus anything 
afther the accideit that so lately overcome me.” [The pre- 
ceding day Judy was overtaken by liqnids.} ‘‘ But now,” she 
exclaimed rising up, and extending her red hands, ‘that those 
four bones has put on the table a male of meat that ‘ud make 
one’s teeth wather on a Friday in Lent, I don’t think I need be 
afeard doin’ your biddin’, Masther Bryan.” 

Comforted by this assurance, I repaired to the dining-room, 
where I made my appearance with the dessert. The hilarity 
that prevailed—the feats of horsemanship recounted—the 
glorious bursts galloped o’er again at the festive board—made 
me long for the coveted permission. It was reluctantly 
granted. 

I laid my head that night upon my pillow with a strong dis- 
position to sit astride upon it; and twice or thrice awoke with 
the unpleasant sensation experienced, when, in sleep, one fancies 
he has had a fall. Often, before ‘twas time to dress, I looked 
out of the window into the grey dawn, and returned dis- 
heartened as the damp mist, now thickening to a drizzling 
rain, and anon rolling off quite clear, made it an even bet 
whether the day would be one of confirmed rain, or ushered in 
with 

“ The southerly wind and cloudy sky, 
Proclaiming a hunting morning.” 


My fervent prayers were heard. The morning was as favour- 
able as the most ardent Nimrod could wish. I hastily dressed, 
and descended to the breakfast-parlour. On crossing the hall, 
the door was open, and an animating sight presented itself. 
The huntsman of the Duhallow Club, with his well-bred pack, 
was leaving the stables for the covert side, there to wait the 
arrival of our guests, a score of ragged botheen boys followed 
the hounds, enjoying, by anticipation, the day’s sports. The 
number of jockey caps, and long-thonged whips on the hall 
table, showed that those inside were ready, when done break- 
fast, to horse and away. Bidding Davy have Old Bob round 
with the rest of the horses, 1 made my entrée. 

‘‘ Yoicks! Tally! forward, hark forward!” were the greetings 
with which my presence was received. Several of the scarlet- 
coated gentlemen grasped me by the hands, and swore lustily 
I was ‘a chip of the old block.” 

‘So you make your debut in the field to day,” lisped a 
young exquisite who came from Mallow. 

‘¢] intend it.” 

‘‘ Pray, do you mean to leap over the fences ?” 

I looked rather sharply at my querist. He was not more 
than fifteen or sixteen years of age, a regular petit maitre, most 
foppishly attired in hunting costume. His scarlet coat was 
swallow-tailed, with velvet collar ; his leathers, soft doeskin of 
pearly whiteness; his top-boots of most approved shape, and 
glittering polish ; his valet might have exclaimed in the language 
of the Dublin shoe-black: ‘‘ There he goes, an’ sorrow a polish 
about him, but on his boots—an’ ’twas I gave him that.”” 

In answer to his inquiries respecting my intention of risking 
my neck, I answered, carelessly—‘‘ Oh, by no means ; we never 
leap in this here country.” The bantering tone in which I 
spoke caused a general shout throughout th: room. 

‘‘'Troth you'll do, Bryaz, I see that plainly,” said old (reorge 
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Whackman, who might well be called the Father of the Chase. 
He had been master of hounds for many years, and no man 
ever acquired greater influence than he had over his fellow- 
sportsmen. 

While an ample breakfast of ham, fowl, smoked salmon, 
potted herrings, and other condiments of similar substance, 
diversified by tes wnd toast, eggs and potatoes, was being dis- 
cussed, the observations which were uttered bore reference to 
the sport of the day. 

‘¢ O’Regan, are the earths stopped ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied my father ; ‘‘ all close by midnight.” 

‘‘That’s right; there’s no fear in cover-hunting; so if we 
get a view hallo, we shall have a good run.”’ 

‘‘ Make your mind easy on that score,” said Cousin Con, 
who—always at hand when good things were to be had—ven- 
tured his opinions with the air of a Socrates ; ‘‘ I promise you 
as good a hunt to-day as you could have in a month of Sundays. 
There’s a stout dog-fox in Knocknacopple Glen, and maybe he 
won’t make for Ballygiblin, or Kilshannick, or Moor Park, 
beyond the Funcheon.”’ 

Breakfast being over, we proceeded to the cover side. 
While the hounds were drawing for the fox we remained out- 
side in groups, discussing the probable direction the hunt 
would take. A few were thoughtlessly jumping their horses 
over the adjoining fences. The country round presented an 
animated picture. The river shone bright in the sunbeams as 
they glittered on its smooth surface—trees glistened, as 
diamond-like dew-drops hung from bough and stem—white- 
washed cabins sent forth a curling smoke, perceptible until it 
was lost in the sky overhead—flocks of plover whistled merrily 
over the hill—when, all at once, the stillness which had 
hitherto remained unbroken in the wide old wood, save by the 
hoarse voice of the huntsman from a distant quarter, was 
loudly disturbed. Then came floating on our ears a deep and 
prolonged howl, as from a hound beaten for some misdeed. 
Then followed two or three yelps in quick succession. ‘‘ Say 
s0 again, Lovely, honey—say so again,’’ cheered the huntsman 
at the top of his voice. The strain was repeated, and not 
confined to a solo, for three nor more voices chimed in chorus. 
I felt my pulse quicken and my heart throb. ‘‘ Hearken to 
that,!’’ said Davy, dropping the reins on the neck of his steed, 
and ‘putting his hands to his ears as if to drink in every note, 
his face radiant with delight. Another and another hound had 
now taken up the tune, and the music of the full orchestra was 
truly magnificent. The water flowing near imparted a soft 
melody to the cry, and every tree in the wild glen appeared to 
have found a voice. I knew thedogs were together in pursuit 
from the progress of the sound, and from the rustling of the 
boughs as they swept through the wood. Doubtful whether 
or not I should venture in, I was looking round in search of 
an easy place to put my horse over, when I beheld, as I thought, 
a little red cur-dog picking his way across the field. I pointed 
him out to our hunstman, who thereupon commenced to 
screech as if he was mad. I thought at first that he had lost 
his senses. He stuck his finger in his ear and hallooed, 
‘‘ Tally ho! tally ho!’ as if life or death depended on making 
himself heard. I then knew we had seen the fox. I ought 
to have known it before; but I did not notice the brush or 
the pate, the only parts of Reynard with which I was then 
familiar. I joined my voice to the inspiriting cry, shouting 
‘Tatty HO!! gone away! Away!” 

I had been very confident of my powers of horsemanship 
during the morning, satisfied in my own mind that I should 
get on as well as the best—vowed to ride for the brush, and 
leap hedges and ditches ; but when the time for action arrived — 
when I felt my horse pulling hard to be off—when I looked 
round and saw the pack facing, in a compact mass, the Bally- 
hooly mountains, and the numerous riders composing the-field 
racing after them, I own my mind misgave me, and I almost 
repented having come out at all. But this cowardly feeling 
was of short duration. ‘* Now, Master Bryan, we're in for it, 





ma bouchaleen*—now, your sowl—stir yourself—follow me, 


sir, an’ we'llcatch’em. Let him out, sir, an’ he’ll gallop aisy; 
have a care, sir—the gap! body well back. Well rode, sir— 
well rode, by my sowkins !” and I cleared four feet of a stone 
gap in sporting style. Not so the next comer—the dandy. I 
turned half way round as he came up—loose rein—toe in 
stirrup iron—long leather; the horse rose, made a slight mis- 
take, and flung his rider a good yard into the ploughed field. 
Davey instantly dismounted—good nature overcoming his love 
for sport—and throwing Falkland’s rein to me, went to suc- 
cour the fallen. He picked: up the exquisite, more damaged 
in appearance than reality. He was one niass of clay and mud. 
‘¢ Don’t be afeard, sir,’’ said the comforter ; ‘‘ the red coat is 
bothered intirely, but you’re not kilt! Get up, in God’s name, 
or we'll be thrown out ; and shorten about four holes of your 
stirrup-leathers, or your life is’nt worth a traneen.”” ‘* Where’s 
my servant till he shortens my stirrups ?’’ lisped the fallen. 
‘‘Oblige me by sending the rascal here!” ‘* Why, then, 
blood alive,” said Davy, the mildness of his nature giving way 
to a burst of real passion, ‘‘ look for your servant yourself. 
Take a friend’s advice, my janius, and never ask me to do that 
again, an’ the hounds runnin’, or you'll get no thanks, I war- 
rant you.” ‘I can’t do anything myself,’ observed our dis- 
mounted friend » ‘‘ so as you are so vastly unaccommodating, 
I think I had better go home.” ‘‘ Go home, and be d——4d,” 
shouted Davy, flinging the rein of the horse he had caught to 
its owner, and climbing with more agility than I expected to h's 
saddle. He cast a contemptuous look on the wight, and clap- 
ping spurs to his hunter, led the way over a broad double ditch. 
I needed no command to follow. Old Bob was-in his ele- 
ment, and I sat on his back as though I was in an arm-chair. 
Davy’s knowledge of the country enabled us to keep up with 
the hunt; and when the fast pace once or twice put us hors de 
combat, a timely check brought us well in. I know not the 
names of one-half the baronies we hunted through that day ; 
but I think the localities are sufficiently described in Davy’s 
own words: ‘* Away we went, Master Bryan and I and the 
rest of the quolity, from townland to townland—over highland 
and lowland; bullock-walks and sheep-walks, dales, valleys, 
bushes, brakes, an’ bogs, an’ mountains, till we kem to,the fut 
of Muskera mountain, where the fox was kilt and the brush 
took by Master Bryan.”’ As the eloquence of my friend Davy 
was excited by a supplemental glass of punch, and as ‘‘ the 
froth of a pot of porter blown in his face” sufficed to make 
him tipsy, when he exceeded his allowance, I must, in honour, 
correct the last affirmation. Instead of my taking the brush— 
which would imply that I was in first at the death—it was, in 
truth, given me by Sandy Grant, one of the truest-hearted 
the noblest sportsmen that ever loved to foster the spirit of the 
chase in the breast of a tyro on his first day with the hounds. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Tue Discourse oF GENTEEL Soctety.—There is a kind of discourse, 
very prevalent in gcnteel society, which mainly consists in the rustling of 
silks, the showing of teeth, the liberal dispensation of curtseys and smiles, 
the repetition of expressions of pleasure and surprise, but in which words 
that have any tangible meaning count for but very little. If there be a 
lap-dog close by, or a servant to order about, this art of saying nothing, 
with much ado about it, becomes easier. Ladies are the great adepts in 
this art of simulating speech. You shall hear two women who have 
actually nothing to say to one another go in for half-an-hour in the in- 
terchange of elegant flummeries. Men are not so clever. If they don’t 
know one another, they stare, and look black, and at the first opportunity 
make arush. It was for this reason that glees and songs were introduced 
between the speeches at publicdinners. They save men who are strangers 
to one another from a silence which might at last become intolerable, and 
lead a tongue-tied man to hurl a bottle at his opposite neighbour by way 
of relish. For, somehow or another, it is difficult for an attache of the 
house of Montague to divest himself of the idea that the other fellow 
yonder, who belongs to the Capulet bastion, and is consequently to be 
hated and avoided, is biting his thumb at him. The greatest enemy I 
ever had was a man I had never met; and the week after we became 
acquainted, he waated to lend me a hundred pounds.— 7emple Bar. 








* My little boy 
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THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. Ifl.—CLONMACNOISE—[continvzp]. 


Our illustration of this week represents the tower of the 
monastery of Roscrea. This is the class of belfry which, 
throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, succeeded the 
clojetheach of the early ages of the Church. 

Besides the buildings already noticed (at Clonmacnoise)— 
the great church, th®round tower, and the saint’s home—the re- 
mains of our early ecclesiastical establishments usually comprise 
a number of churches or chapels which are always separate and 





distinct buildings, and which owe their existence to the piety 
and munificence 
of families or | —— = 
individuals not ||\E 

necessarily con- ) |—=——_———=—_ 
nected with the | |F= = 
territory in —= 
which they oc- 
cur. ‘These of 
course will dis- 
play more or 
less the arclii- 
tectural pecu- 
liarities of the 
period of their || ====s= >] = 
erection—but SSS 
the plan is in- | |} === = 
variably a nave, | |}. 
with sometimes 
the addition of a 
chancel. Kings, 
abbots, and less- 
er chieftains fre- 
quently erected 
crosses, either 
as commemora- 
tive of the build- 
ing ofthe church 
or as monu- 
ments to indivi- 
duals. There 
is reason to be- 
lieve, that some- 
times the cross- 
es which we find 
in connexion 
with ancient 
churches of im- 
portance, were 
designed to 
mark the boun- 
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famous. The name is said to signify the ‘‘ retreat of the sons 
of the nobles,” from the number of the chilfiren of the princes 
of Erinn who received instruction in its schools. This memo- 
rable city—for a city it became—is now a scen of solitude and 
desolation ; it is, in fact, a ‘‘ city of the dead.” The ruins of 
churches and towers, bleached, shattered, and wind-worn, 
stand within the precincts of an extensive cemetery, the surface 
of which is strewn with grey stones, memorials of men who 
live in the history of Irish literature—of kings, bishops, poets, 
warriors, bards, and artists, intermixed with records of an 
humbler kind. 

The dwelling-houses of the ancient city have left no trace. 
They were doubtlessly composed of timber or wicker-work 
covered with 
clay, inthe man- 
ner of the Celtie 
nations in dis- 
tricts where 
stone was not a- 
bundant. There 
are two round 













































































towers, of which 
HNO HS the greater— 
nk called O’Ruark’s 
= tower—is one of 
= the very finest 





in Jreland. It 
is probably co- 
eval with the 
= = present cathe- 
SSS =} | dral, a structure 
= => ———-—_——}} | of considerable 

size, and bear- 
ing in its origi- 
nal portions in- 
disputable indi- 
cations of early 
date. The tower 
is about ninety 
feet in height, 
and was fur- 
nished with six 
floors ; its door- 
way is round- 
headed, and ex- 
hibits the in- 
elmed sides so 
characteristic of 
B\| great antiquity 
~—ameeress); when found in 
EM || | Irish buildings. 
as Soe The cathedral 
=-—— _ -«}|| bears. evidence 
of having been 
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tuary. The 

graves of minor TOWER OF THE MONASTERY OF ROSCREA. 
ecclesiastics, 


and indeed of persons lay or clerical, were usually covered 
with a flag-stone on which was-carved a cross, plain or orna- 
mental, with a simple inscription usually commencing with on 
bo, OF on an, @ prayer for, or on the deceased. 

Such are the leading features, as they exist at the present 
day, of many an Irish ecclesiastical establishment which, more 
than a thousand years ago, filled Christendom with its fame— 
attracting to its friendly halls, as Bede informs us, flocks of 
students from beyond the sea. Romans, Saxons, Franks, 
Britons—all were welcome and were received with true hospi- 
tality, the establishment supplying books, food, aud an abode, 
free of all charge ! ' Fa: 

Of all the seats of religion, literature, and hospitality pos- 
sessed by the Irish, Clonmacnoise was peraaps the most 


| repaired or re- 
modelled at 
more than one 
period since the introduction to this country of the pointed style. 
The southern doorway is a highly decorated specimen of the 
architecture of the 15th century or even of a later date: exter- 
nally it exhibits, amongst other sculptures, three figures repre- 
senting St. Patrick in pontificalibus, and 8S. Frances and Domi- 
nick in the habits of their respective orders. The original en- 
trance to the church was, as usual, in the west gable, and is 
antecedent to the.12th century. The ‘‘ Church of the Nuns,” 
lying at a little distance to the east of the cathedral, was un- 
doubtedly at one time the most beautiful architectural work at 
Clonmacnoise, as may be judged from the exquisite richness of 
its remaining portions, amongst which the choir-arch, lately 
restored by the judicious exertions of members of the Kilkenny 





Archeological Society, is conspicuous. This admirable relic 
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of Irish art was built, or at least reconstructed, about a.p. 1180, 
by the unhappy Dearvorgil, wife of Teirnan O’Ruark, and 
daughter of O’Melaghlin, king of Meath. Its style is essen- 
tially Irish, though partaking of the Romanesque character of 
the time ; indeed, in novelty and originality of design, and in 
perfection of execution, Irish artists ‘of the 11th and 12th 
centuries appear to have been unequalled. We cannot, it is 
true, boast of edifices so extensive as many foreign works of 
about the period ; but what we have bear the stamp of nation- 
ality, and, as we have said, surpass all others in excellence of 
artistic design. So peculiar was the work displayed in their 
decoration, that it largely attracted the attention of writers 
during the carlicr portion of the middle ages, and was known 
as opus Hibernicum, or Irish work. *‘Temple Finian,” another 
of the churches, though unquestionably of older date than the 
** Church of the Nuns,’’ was perhaps anciently equally beautiful, 
as we may judge from a portion of the choir or triumphal arch 
which still remains. This building is of especial interest to 
the student of Irish ecclesiology, as its round tower belfry, a 
veritable clojctheach, is attached to the body of the church, of 
which it forms an integral portion. An examination of this 
tower should convince any intelligent observer not blinded by 
prejudice, that it must have been erected at the same time as 
the church ; it is entered by a doorway leading from the body 
of the edifice, which only differs from the doorways of most of 
the round towers, inasmuch as it is placed on a level with the 
ground. 

Another church, ‘‘ Temple Connor,” was a mortuary chapel 
of the Royal Connaught sept of that name; it is now used as 
the parish church of the Establishment. Its doorway is the 
only original feature remaining. There is reason to conclude 
that it dates from the 10th century. The arch-head is semi- 
circular and somewhat plainly though tastefully ornamented. 
Of the other churches it may be said that they are of various 
ages, have all suffered from the effects of time, neglect, or 
violence, and that they all form studies of high interest to the 
student of Irish ecclesiastical architecture. 

The monumental remains at Clonmacnoise, some half cen- 
tury ago, were suprisingly numerous. Shortly after that time 
Doctor Petrie carefully copied, we believe, more than a hundred 
inscriptions which were to be there found within or about the 
sacred enclosure. Not half that number at present remain. 
It is to be hoped that many of them were buried during the 
disturbance of the soil on the occasion of grave-digging; but 
we know that a considerable number have been most wantonly 
removed—some as ballast for the boats of pleasure-seeking 
strangers, and others as curiositiee by persons who could-neither 
decypher their quaint inscriptions or understand their value as 
historical monuments. These inscriptions were of various ages, 
from the 6th to the 12th centuries, and in some instances re- 
corded names celebrated in our early history. In any other 
country but poor, divided Ireland, the government would have 
taken the matter up long ago. It is to be hoped that Dr. Petrie 
will publish his now more than ever valuable collection of the 
Clonmacnoise and other Irish inscriptions without further delay, 
as no doubt a notice of the character and importance of such 
national treasures, coming from so great an authority, would 
certainly lead to the preservation of many an inscribed memo- 
rial which may now be considered in danger of being lost or 
destroyed. 

Of all the remains at Clonmacnoise the royal crosses are the 
most interesting. While these exist the nationality of Erinn 
eannot be forgotten, To the south-west of the cathedral are 
two glorious monuments of this class, one of which on a panel 
of its shaft bears the following inscription, as given by Petrie: 


“ORO|T DO COLQNAUN. DORROINO] IN CROSS2U ARIWRI FLUIND.” 
“A PRAYER FOR COLMAN WHO MADE THIS CROSS ON THE KING FLARN.” 
On the opposite side is another inscription : 


“OROIT DO FLUIND WUC MALSECHUND.” 
“A PRAYER FOR FLAN, SON OF MAELSECHLAIN.” 





_— —— 


Colman, abbot of Clonmacnoise and Clonard, a kindred es- 
tablishment, died, according to some authorities, in 926; ac- 
cording to others, in 924; the king eight years earlier. Of the 
general character of this cross the cut, given last week, repre- 
senting the most striking portion of the cemetery, from a draw- 
ing by Sam Lover, will convey a tolerably accurate idea, but it 
is beyond the power of wood-engraving to represent on so smalla 
scale the exquisite beauty of the details of the original. The 
sculpture is of two kinds—one decorative, the other commemo- 
rative of scenes from Scripture, or of passages in the early his- 
tory of the place. This exquisite work is called cross-na screp- 
tera, from the sacred subjects carved upon its shaft. The ex- 
quisite interlacing patterns which adorn the base and several 
portions of the shaft are invaluable as evidence of the advance- 
ment which our artists, in the early part of the 10th century, 
had made in their own peculiar style of embellishment. The 
arabesques of the Alhambra, long considered as the finest ex- 
amples of interlacing patterns of ancient date to be found in 
Europe, cannot vie with the designs carved on the -crosses 
which still exist in many an ancient and too often neglected 
graveyard of Ireland. When the sculpture consists of figure 
subjects, it possesses this additional attraction, that it affords 
us the very best and often the only authority for the dress, 
arms, ornaments, and customs of our people of every grade, 
from royalty down, during a period which commenced perhaps 
as early as the 6th, and did not close before the 13th century, 
when, through Anglo-Norman influence, a new style of archi- 
tecture and of decorative art began to be developed in this 
country. : 

The crosses at Clonmacnoise present admirable examples 
both of the scroll-work and of the figure subjects. We find 
the marshalling of armies, the warriors wearing the kilt, and 
armed with the short, broad-bladed Celtic sword. Their shields 
are small and cir€ular, with a huge cross in the centre; their 
shoulders are covered with mantles fastened by brooches simi- 
lar to the ‘*‘ Tara brooch,”’ now such a favourite with the ladies. 
In fact, each figure is an interesting antiquarian study. 

The foundation of Clonmacnoise dates from about the 
middle of the 6th century, when Dermot Mac Cervail, king of 
Ireland, granted the site to the younger St. Keirin. It soon 
became celebrated, and was for centuries the burial-place of 
the kings and chief nobles of theland. ‘‘ This monastic estab- 
lishment,” writes Archdall, ‘‘ was peculiarly and universally 
esteemed ; it was uncommonly extensive, and was amazingly 
enriched by kings and princes. Its landed property was so 
great, and the number of cells and monasteries subjected to it 
so numerous, that almost half of Ireland was said to be within 
the bounds of Clonmacnoise.”’ 

But its glory was destined to become a memory. The 
English for several centuries carried on the work of plunder 
and devastation commenced by the pagan Northmen, and even 
so lately as the time of Elizabeth, the bells of the round 
towers are recorded to have been carried off by that people. 
Soon after the time of the ‘ Virgin Queen’ (Quean ?) the 
venerable city must have fallen into utter decay; it no longer 
figures in history, but the crumbling walls are sought by many 
a pilgrim, and will still be visited while a vestige of its modest 
but glorious temples or tombs remain to indicate that here was 
the city of St. Keirin, and the cemetery, for nearly a thousand 
years, of tke illustrious men of Ireland, lay and cleric. 





MRS. ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS. 


A woman is twenty at seventeen; and just twenty-nine when she is 
forty. 

The prettiest bonnet in the world.is the cause of infinite uncharitableness. 
There is a wasp in every rose of it. : 

Nobody can pay one a compliment like oneself. 

How foolish your clever men look in love: we have the advantage over 
Nestor when he kneels before us. 

The most amiable lady who praises your coiffure in a ball-room, would 
hate you if she thought you looked as well as herself. 

A woman’s first wish is to shine the fairest of her sex; a man’s to be 
the richest among men. . 











THE BLASTED TREE.* 
Ir is a tale as sorrowful as sorrowful may be, 
And while our horses take their corn, I'll tell it, boy, to thee, , 
Why stands a blasted skeleton that once fair-spreading tree. 


’Twas in the year of “ Ninety-eight,” that memorable year, 
When a down-trodden people rose with musket, sword, and spear, 
To wreak, in brief and bloody fray, the ills they suffered here. 


Oh, Heavens! it was an awful sight, and shook my soul with dread, 
To see those fields which lie around with human carnage red— 
For War’s wild blood-hounds were abroad, and weeping Peace had fled. 


Our landlord had a brother then, a brother young and fair— 

A noble-hearted, gallant boy as ever breathed the air, 

With laughing eyes of deepest blue, and glossy curling hair. 

He was a widow’d mother’s pride, the loved of all who knew, 
And still thro’ sunshine and thro’ storm, was to Old Ireland true, 
And when her children flew to arms—he joined her standard too. 


I was his junior some three years, or I had by his side 
Charged in the stormy battle-field—or as a martyr died; 
For oh! I loved that noble youth with all a brother’s pride! 


I’ve heard those say, who saw him stand where bullets fell dike hail, 

And bodies strewed the earth as thick as leaves in autumn’s gale, 

That he ne’er blenched where squadrons charged—nor grew his young 
cheek pale! 


But bore-him proudly as the best, in every hard-fought fray, 
Until he sorely wounded fell, on one unlucky day ; 
where for a time, among the slain, inanimate he lay. 


And it were well had he then died, amidst the shout and clang 
Of ‘hat red field where muskets flash’d, and bickering sabres rang, 
Fer it had saved his mother’s heart a sharp and dreadful pang! 


But, no; he lived—alas for him, and all who loved him well— 
And into hands which ne’er forgave, a wounded prisoner fell ; 
Who dragged him to their ruthless chief, with many a savage yell. 


In vain some vet’rans, grey in war, but hearts of gentle mould, 
Did plead his inexperienced years, and boyish bearing bold: 
Their pleadings fell upon a heart to human feelings cold. 

I saw him on that awful morn—in this, his native vale— 


Fettered and bound like felon vile—yet no unmanly wail 
Escaped his lips, although his brow and cheek were deadly pale. 


Oh, God! to hear his mother’s cries—his sisters’ agony 
As they prepared to hang him on the green and spreading tree, 
Whose noble boughs had shaded oft his thoughtless infancy. 


He died, that fair and gallant boy, as die the patriot brave— 
Nor sought for mercy—nor by word, nor slightest action gave 
A triumph to his ruthless foes—may blessings on his grave ! 


But from that hour, that tree has ne’er nor bud nor leaf put forth, 
But stands with giant arms bare, as tho’ accursed of earth— 
And as the village maidens pass, they hush their playful mirth ! 


May Heaven rest his noble soul who died upon that tree; 
And, should you ere to manhood come, my boy be, such as he— 
Ready to strike in Freedom’s cause—or die for Liberty ! sania 





“DOING AS OTHERS DO.” 


‘My dear, there is little use in talking about the matter; now 
I put it to you as a woman of sense (and that is what can seldom 
be said of a pretty woman), would you have me sacrifice my repu- 
‘ation as a sportsman, or a man of honour? I am certainI shall make 
by the transaction—but whether or not, I pledged myself to Gay- 
thorne to support the Filly ; and nobody ever heard of a young 
man of family, fortune, and fashion being absent at this time from 
Doncaster. The fact is, Emily, I must, to support my station in 
society, ‘do as others do.’” | 

“You play a dangerous game, my love,” replied Lady Emily 
Morton to her young and handsome husband—* you do indeed ; | 
cannot see what fame is to be acquired by horse-racing ; it destroys 
everything like domestic society ; and the vile men you bring here, 
their loud laughter, their strange phrases, their horrid boots— 
Apropos! my~dear, did you think of the pongeau velvet when you 
passed Le Grand’s to-day? The saloon is absolutely unfit to re- 
ceive a creature until the new draperies are hung; and I -have 
made up my mind to have Catalani—only one night, love, and I will 
be content with one cantata—oxly one—whith she will sing for a 
hundred guineas! You know that odious Lady Grimby bas had her; 
and, indeed my dear, it is necessary for me to ‘do as others do.” 





* This tale is founded upon fact. The blasted tree remained standing within the 


memory of the writer, and was know. by the :ame of “The Croppy’s Tree,” but 
has long sinee yielded to the effects of the seasons, and disappeared. 
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Lady Emily turned her profile towards her husband (she knew he 
admired it), and bent her swan-like neck to ascertain if the 
sparkling bracelet was securely fastened on her polished arm. 

I beg it to be understood that this was not a mere fete-a-tete 
conversation; Sir James Grumbleton, of Grumbleton-hall, Hamp- 
shire, Lady Emily’s uncle, was present, and listened with much 
interest to the dialogue between the two fools of fashion to whom 
he had the honour of being so nearly related. He was a rosy, good- 
tempered looking country gentleman; but an expression of quict 
yet sarcastic humour occasionally curled his firm-set lips, and 
deepened the apple-bloom on his healthful cheek : he wore a yellow 
bob-wig, and, to add to his niece’s mortification, a blue spencer that 
just reached to the flapping pockets of his large body-coat. 

He saw the thunder-cloud gathering over Lord Morton's white 
forehead, and waited quietly, as wise men always do, for its burst. 
He knew that the Catalani question of come or not to come to the 
concert, which in newspaper parlunce “was expected to outrival 
everything that had been before given during the season,” had 
been debated in the honourable house; and his old bachelor feel- 
ings were anxious to mark the result of the struggle. 

“Emily, you would ruin the Bank of England! Anything— 
anything in reason ; but it is impossible to meet your extravagance. 
I do not wish to thwart you, but your horrible foreign squallers— 
your opera box—your concerts—your dresses—your jewels— 
your.” 

“Stop, my lord,” interrupted the lady, “ your race-horses— 
your hunters—your hounds—your clubs—your curricles—and, I 
believe,” she continued, sarcastically, “I may add, your rouge et 
nuir—your vingt-un—is not likely to add to your rent-roll.” 

** Very well, madam, go on—go on; but let me tell you this is 
not the mode by which you will obtain your own way. Pray, 
madam, be so kind as to inform me who was so very comvvunica- 
tive as to my proceedings ?—but you need not trouble yourself— 
you need not; you are an ungrateful woman—ay, you may smile, 
madam—smile on ; but it won't do, you may depend on’t.” 

* But it will do, though,” said Sir James Grumbleton, coming 
forward, his hands crossed behind, and his face exhibiting all the 
tokens of bitter feeling, “I say it will do—you are both doing as 
others of the precious set of London and Parisian fashionables do ; 
for the follies of both are now blended in our nobility. Whena 
fine lady is ashamed of speaking her own language, and a fine gen- 
‘leman will not wear good home-made woollen, I repeat, it will do.” 

Both looked with astonishment at the old gentleman. 

“You cannot surely, sir, mean that your niece’s extravagance 
is pardonable ?” ; 

*‘ Dear uncle, you cannot mean to call my little expenses im- 
chan or to approve the thousands he spends in his odious gam- 
blings ?” 

i You are ‘ doing as others do’—you are spending your money 
7 those who will call you extravagant fools when you can spend 
no longer.” 

«Exactly what I tell his lordship!” said Lady Emily. _ 

“Exactly what I have told her ladyship a thousand times!” 
echoed the husband. 

‘‘What I say to one, I say to the other,” continued the old 
gentleman ; “ you are both wrong—you are both extravagant, and 
you must both alter. ‘ Doing as others do,’ must end in ruin, because 
your world consists of those who are more rich and powerful than 
yourselves.” 

“Tf you would sell your racers,” said Lady Emily. 

“If you would give up your opera box,” said my lerd. 

“Tf you would forswear gambling.” 

“Tf you would stay at home.” 

‘‘ Impossible !” ejaculated the lady. 

“ Out of the question !” exclaimed the gentleman. 

“The world would say we are ruined,” said both toyether. __ 

“‘The world would say the truth, then, I believe, for once,” 
muttered the old gentleman as he left the room; and the young 
couple, each annoyed because he had found fault with both, agreed 
in pronouncing him vastly disagreeable and absurd. 

Time passes over the world and it grows old, and over the heads 
of fools, but they never grow wise. ; 

About twenty years after the above smart debate which was, 
alas! followed by too many others of a similar character and with a 
like result, Sir James Grumbleton—wig, spencer, and all—was one 
fine spring evening seated in his great cushion chair at the window of 
an elegant conservatory which opened on a bright-green lawn. The 
sun was sinking with calm dignity, and shedding his last rays over 
tower and tree—ay, and like the Almighty Spirit of which he is eo 
beautiful an emblem, over every little bud and flower that gemmed 
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the hill-side. The baronet was still a bachelor, and a very old one 
too, yet around him there was much that told of woman’s care and 
woman’s tenderness. I always speak with due reverence of the 
lords of the creation ; great, mighty, and magnificent they are most 
certainly ; but unless they are a good deal in female society—and 
that, too, of the best kind—they grow, somehow or other, very bearish 
I beg of them not to be offended at the word, but I cannot find 
either an English or a French one to express my precise meaning ; 
however, all my lady readers will understand me. A certain some- 
thing in their habits and manners makes its appearance if they pass 
thirty in what they sarcastically call “single blessedness.” If 
they present you with refreshments they look as if they thought it 
a trouble; you must ¢el/ them to ring the bell; they are slow at re- 
moving their hats, soil your carpet with dirty boots, and even put 
their feet on the fender. If you sing they are the first to talk, and 
whatever you say they love to contradict. They call politeness, 
hypocrisy—and dignify rudeness by the appellation of sincerity. 
il such old bachelors, good fortune shield me! they are the very 
brambles of society. ‘There are some exceptions, however; Sir 
James did not appear to be one of this class; if there had been bit- 
terness, it was past, and the lip appeared to have forgotten its 
scornful curl ; there was a harp near his chair, some loose music, a 
portfolio, and a drawing-stand; a little white spaniel nestled close 
to his footstool, and a small bouquet of rare flowers refreshed the 
old gentleman by their perfume. After calmly gazing upon the 
departing sun, he rang a little silver bell, and almost on the in- 
stant a young girl of mild and tranquil beauty was at his side. She 
was indeed lovely to look upon, particularly to those who prize the 
gentle light of a soft blue eye, which so truly tells of constancy and 
tenderness; her figure was.pliant as a willow wand, her silken sil- 
very hair curled around her white and slender throat, and imparted 
warmth and beauty to her delicate cheek; there was a dove-like 
simplicity in her whole deportment, and purity sat upon her brow. 

‘My own Emily,” said the old gentleman, “did you think my 
summons long delayed, or did it come too soon?” 

“T was with my brother and—and his friend, sir; your sum- 
mons to me is always happiness.” 

“Thank you, my own girl, thanks. I wanted to speak, Emmy, 
on a matter of much moment to you, and to me also, because I love 
you—bless you, child, can’t you stand still, and let the dog alone ? 
don’t fidget so—there’s a colour! Why you little violet, you surely 
have not been deceiving me, and know ali about it before I thought 
proper to tell you? No answer?” ' 

** No, sir—yes, sir—I don't know, sir.” 

‘No, sir—yes, sir—I don’t know, sir! Emily, you never told 
me a fulsehood—do not begin now to ‘ do as others do,’ and deceive 
your old guardian.” 

* Deceive you, mine own uncle—my more than father! Why, oh, 
why should you suspect me?” and tears filled her eyes as her 
blushes deepened. 

‘“‘ No, Emmy—no love, I believe you have not; but, hang it, all 
women have a kind of second-sight in love matters. I dare say, now 
you have a kind ofa sort of an idea that your brother’s friend, as 
you call him, has an affection for you—eh, Emmy ?” 

*T hope—I hardly know, sir—” 

‘- Honor bright, young lady. In the green-house, when I saw 
him pulling some of my finest exotics, what said he to you then ?” 

‘** He was only forming and explaining an oriental letter—love 
letter, sir,” replied the maiden, at the same time hiding her face 
in the damask pillow of her uncle’s chair. 

** But where are the flowers? you did not throw them away !” 

“Oh, no, no, no; how could I, uncle? they were so beautiful! 
Shall I fetch them? they are in the alabaster vase you gave me, 
and that I love so dearly.” 

The old man smiled, shook his head, moved his foot: and the 
pane girl seated herself on the little ottoman ; he laid his band on 
1er glossy hair, and replied, ** Mind not the flowers now, love, but 
attend to the wisdom which seventy years and more have taught to 
one who has not been a listless observer of passing events. I re- 
member well when my sister, your grandmother, married. She was 
very young, and very beautiful,__perhaps more majestic than beauti- 
ful. She was ambitious, and married for gold and rank. She never 
complained of unhappiness; but I saw it in her altered eye, heard 
it in her altered voice, and both blamed and pitied. At that time 
I had my own trials too—but buried loves are like faded flowers, 
only interesting to those who treasure them as memorials of by-gone 
days. Your mother, Emily, was gifted with an angel’s form; but 
ber mind remained uncultivated, while accomplishments were heaped 
upcn her without taste or jadgment. She, too, was sacrificed upon 
the same shrine ; but she wanted her mother’s strength of mind. Her 
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husband had but one maxim in cémmon with herself—‘to do us 
others do ;’—how I do hate that little sentence !” continued the old 
man, with strong acrimony and emotion. “ It has caused,” he con- 
tinued, “the ruin of thousands.. At that time our princes were 
jockeys, and Lord Morton, whose head was never cool, had the 
honour of losing thousands to the highest im the land—he had done 
as others did; and in three years, poor fellow! he died of a broken 
heart, and almost a beggar. Your mother, from following the 
same plan, assisted in the destruction of their ample fortune. No 
parties were so gay, no woman so much admired, or consequently 
so much flattered, as Lady Emily Morton; but the fashionables, 
true to their maxim also, did as others did—left the ruined widow 
to her solitude; and her creditors, who also pursued the same plan, 
seized upon everything, even the couch on which she lay, with 
you, a new-born infant, on her bosom. Her parents were dead, 
and she was too proud to accept assistance ; though, to confess the 
truth, I believe she was not much troubled by the benevolent feel- 
ings of others. She had always plagued me sadly, laughed at my 
failings, and ridiculed my peculiarities ; but an English heart beat 
in my bosom, and I went up to town determined to bring her and 
hers to my house. I shall never forget it; your brother was sent 
home from the fashionable school to which he had been consigned, 
and, with the thoughtlessness of childhood, was playing about the 
room, gay and as cheerful as a mountain lark. She was lying on 
an old sofa, and her pale check and sunken eye spoke of the end 
of mortal suffering; her spirits were gone, her heart was indeed 
broken. She withdrew the shawl that covered you, and my heart 
yearned towards you, Emily, as 1f you had been mine own; in a 
very unbachelor-like way I stooped to kiss. ‘Save them, make 
them unlike their parents,’ exclaimed your poor mother, as she en- 
deavoured to raise you to me—that effort was her last; she fell 
back and expired.” | 

Emily sobbed bittterly ; and, truth to say, the old gentleman let 
fall—no, not fall, for he prevented it—but tears certainly escaped 
from his eyes. 

‘* My own dear child,” continued he “it is not to pain you that 
I speak thus. but to warn you against the remotest danger of 
‘doing as others do.’ It was a troublesome legacy, though, to an 
old fellow like me—a romping boy and a squalling baby; but I 
bless God for it now—it saved me from the selfishness of old age, 
gave me something to love and to think of besides gout and 
lumbago. Your brother, I trust, will be an ornament to human 
nature, for he does not ‘ do as others do.’ He has travelled to gain 
information, not eclut : he has chosen his friend, not because of his 
rank or talent, although he is distinguished by both, but because 
he is a Christian—and, consequently must be a good son, a kind 
landlord, a firm friend, and, in due time, an affectionate husband. 
[ suspect the oriental flowers, Emmy, have spoken of love; and so 
would I have it, girl—Ae is one who will never follow the opinion 
of fools; and to you, dearest, he may be a safe guiding-star, pro- 
tecting you ‘ through the thorny path of the dangerous world’ upon 
which you soon must enter; for you cannot be always only an old 
man’s darling. And now, child, you may fetch the flowers; they 
told your secret—they were dear, and you put them in the vase you 
loved so dearly. Yes, yes, l can remember—bless, bless you my 
own child!” continued the venerable old man, folding his arms 
affectionately round his adopted, * thank God, though I ai an old 
bachelor, I have trained up two creatures for immortality who will 
not Do as oruERS Do.’”—Mrs. S. C. Hail. 
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FORTIFIED GATEWAY TO GLENDALOUGH. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. | 


No. III.—GLENDALOUGH. 
THERE are few of our readers who have not heard of 
“Glendalough, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er,” 

as a scene of romantic beauty and of legends referring to the 
olden time. The only village possessed by this ‘‘ glen of the 
two lakes,” as the name implies, is usually styled ‘‘ the Seven 
Churches.” It is a poor place enough, though boasting more 
than one admirably conducted hotel, and a considerable colony 
of workmen and overseers who find employment in the neigh- 
bouring mines. With modern Glendalough, however, we have 
little to do. The fame of the glin is.a reflection from the long 
past—for here, as early as the sixth century, St. Kevin founded 
an ecclesiastical establishment, which was destined to become 
one of the most famous in Ireland, and round which a city 
subsequently rose, flourished, and decayed ; so that so long ago 
as the 12th century, the place had become desolate— ‘‘a den 
of thieves and robbers!’’ The temples (in Irish creampuytt) and 
other structures of stone, which the holy men of the ancient 
Irish church were wont to erect to the glory of God, were al- 
ways constructed in such a manner that it would seem to have 
been a leading idea with their founders that they should last 
for alltime. At Glendalough, as at other kindred establishments 
of about the same age, we find only the remains of strictly 
ecclesiastical edifices. 

The domestic buildings of the Celtic nations were usually, 
as ancient writers inform us, constructed of such perishable 
materials as wood, thatch, and wattles, or of wicker-work. 





This rule of course applies only to districts, like those of Glen- 


dalough and Tara, where timber was abundant. In many parte 
of Ireland, especially on islands off the western coast, where 
from the nature of the soil trees never could have grown, we 
find dwelling-houses, mill buildings, &c., of the earliest date 
constructed, like the most ancient churches and oratories, of 
stone—sometimes even hammered. At present eight churches, 
a noble round tower, a portion of the cajreat, or fortification, 
and the ruins of the cloughawn, or circular stone dwelling- 
house of the saint, remain to attest the ancient importance of 
the City of St. Kevin. 

Several churches which existed so lately as the close of the 
last century have’quite disappeared, as have also a number of 
inscribed monuments of great interest. 

Upon approaching the glin, the most unimpressible visitor 
must be struck with the solemnity of the scene. An American 
writer states that ‘‘the almost deathly quiet, the oppressive 
loneliness, the strange, deep, unearthly gloom of this moulder- 
ing city of the dead, are things to be felé in all their melancholy 
and weird-like power, but which could scarcely be pictured by 
the most vivid word-painting.”’ 

Nearly all the churches belong to a period almost coeval with 
Christianity in this country. Three of them at least are con- 
nected with the personal history of the saint. It was before 
the doorway of the ‘‘ Lady Church,” beyond all question one 
of the structures erected for and long used by St. Kevin, that 
Sir Walter Scott remained with folded arms, and lost in 
thought for upwards of half-an-hour—to the no small wonder 
of his less enthusiastic companions. This is the church which 
his monks erected for the saint when they wished to induce 
him to abandon that more solitary portion of the valley where 
the Rhe-feart church still exists. This venerable relic of an- 
cient Christian architecture, through which St. Kevin must 
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have passed perhaps several times daily for years, and through 
which his dead body must have been carried for interment 
beneath the altar, remains still quite perfect, a splended speci- 
men of that style of building which our ancestors derived from 
works of a Pagan time, such as the great pre-historic monu- 
ments of New Grange and Down, where, for countless ages, 
“ Beneath the cairn’s gray pyramid 
The urns of mighty chiefs lay hid.” 
The sides and top of the opening are ornamented with a flat 
projecting band, and the soffit of the lintel with a beautifully 
designed cross. The masonry is truly cyclopean, and would 
seem to have been raised by builders who still retained a tinge 
of the Druidical fondness for the massive and time-defying. 

The Rhe-feart»church, as its name indicates, stands in the 
royal cemetery, rhe-reane signifying the kings’ burial place. 
Like the ‘‘ Lady Church,” it consists simply of one oblong 
apartment, with a square-headed doorway with inclined sides 
placed in the centre of the west gable. This doorway is not 
ornamented with a cross, but a portion of a projecting band, 
similar to that of the ‘‘ Lady Church,” decorates it externally. 
Beyond some plain unimportant crosses, the surrounding 
cemetery does not, at least above ground, contain any memo- 
rial of the kings, chieftains, and ecclesiastics here interred. 
The last inscribed monument which remained was, some few 
years ago, broken into small pieces and sold by the so-called 
‘‘ onides’’ of Glendalough, chiefly to cockney or at least English 
curiosity seekers, as portions of the tomb of a “ real Inish 
king.” 

oii a drawing of it fortunately made and preserved by 
Dr. Petrie, it appears to have recorded an ecclesiastic—pro- 
bably, from the style of the cross, a bishop of the great neigh- 
bouring sept of O’Toole, or Ua Thuall—one of those prelates 
whose names have been lost through the ruin, desecration, 
and neglect of centuries. 

Not far from this church, on the slope of the hill, may be 
seen a small circular stone building of the class usually styled 
cloughawn, and which there is every reason to believe formed 
the cell of St. Kevin during a portion of his rie over * the 
churches.” 

‘¢ St. Kevin’s Kitchen,”’ a very curious stone-roofed building 
standing at a little distance to the south of the great church or 
cathedral, is believed by the best antiquaries who have in- 
spected the ruins of Glendalough to have been a house of the 
saint converted into a church in the 12th century. The origi- 
nal structure appears to have been a plain oblong, to which a 
chancel and sacristy were added ; certain it is that the additions 
cannot be later than the 12th century, and that what was 
originally the east end of the building was cut through for the 
purpose of forming a choir-arch. The upper portion of the 
original eastern window remains. 

It is supposed that the stone roof, and the little miniature 
round tower belfry standing upon the western gable, are addi- 
tions of the same date as the chancel. Taking it altogether, St. 
Kevin's Kitchen is a most curious antiquarian study. Its un- 
romantic name is of no great antiquity, and was probably 
suggested by the chimney-like appearance of the bell-turret. 
The Ivy Church, which stands close by the road-side near the 
village, should be carefully studied, as it constitutes a very well- 
preserved example of undecorated work of the earliest, or very 
nearly the earliest, age of church architecture in Ireland. It 
consists of nave and choir, connected together with a perfectly 
Roman-looking arch. There was originally a semi-detached 
doiccheach, or round tower belfry, at the south-western angle 
3f the nave, making the third example of that curious style of 
building which we know to have existed at Glendalough. Two 
vere attached to and formed integral portions of their respec- 
vive churches. What can the advocates of the pagan origin of 
the tc.7ers say to this ? The doorway and remaining windows 
display heads—flat, semicircular, or triangular-—all character- 
istic work of the 6th or 7th centuries. 

Though in a deplorable state of ruin, the church of ‘ the 
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monastery,” situated at a distance of about a mile to the east- 
ward of the cathedral, excites great interest on account of the 
exquisite beauty of its details. The columns of the triumphal — 
arch still remain, and in their capitals and bores afford first- 
class examples of Opus Hisernicum, or of ornamentation 
peculiar to this country. Unfortunately the atch no longer 
remains, but the stones of which it was formed appear to be 
just as they had fallen, and nothing could be easier than to 
restore this beautiful work. A similar arch, though of some- 
what later date, has been reset-up at Clonmacnoise. Surely 
what the members of the Archwological Society of Kilkenny 
so ably accomplished on the banks of the Shannon might be 
imitated here. 

The cathedral, as may be expected, is the greatest of all the 
ruins. It is the vjambhtja5, or great stone church of the estab- 
lishment. The upper portion of its walls appears to be less 
ancient than the lower, which has all the character of very 
early work. In the decoration of the more modern part an 
Irish style of ornamentation of about the 12th century is dis- 
tinetly marked. 

Of the remaining churches, Temple-na-Skelleg, situated upon 
the shore of the upper lake, and the Priest’s House, are so 
dilapidated as not to require any especial deseription. The 
latter, we may say, from drawings made about the middle of 
the last century, was very peculiar and richly decorated. 
Within its precincts for ages the Roman Catholic clergymen 
of the district have been buried. 

The great clojccheach, or round tower belfry, stands in the 
principal cemetery, a little to the south-west of the cathedral, 
to which its doorway as usual faces. It is asplendidspecimen, 
standing 110 feet in height, and had originally six floors. 
The doorway head is semicircular and cut out of a>single 
stone. The tower seems to be of the same age as the church 
to which it belonged. 

Of the cajreal, or wall, which andciently surrounded the 
older portion of the city, only a portion of a truly noble 
gateway remains. It originally consisted of an outer and inner 
arch, similar to the celebrated Newport gate at Lincoln, which 
is undoubtedly of Roman workmanship. These arches were 
surmounted by a tower. The outer portal, after long threaten- 
ing to fall, came to the ground a few years ago. The expen- 
diture of a small sum, judiciously applied, would have pre- 
served this unique specimen of ancient Irish architecture for 
ages to come. About the same time, the celebrated yew tree 
which stood in the great cemetery to the south of the cathe- 
dral, and which there is every reason to believe was planted 
by the hands of St. Kevin himself, disappeared piecemeal. 
The tree was of immense girth and quite hollow, but still un- 
withered. The guides commenced by cutting off portions of 
its venerable trunk which were sold to tourists. Thus weak- 
ened, it fell at length to the ground, and (roots and all) was 
converted inte snufl-boxes, paper-eutters, eard-cases, and simi- 
lar trifles. : 

The bed of St. Kevin is a small artificial chamber hewn out 
of the solid perpendicular rock, at a distance of about forty 
feet above the level of the lake. That this dreary eyrie was 
used by the saint for the purposes of prayer and meditation 
is certain. The legend of ‘‘ Kathleen and St. Kevin,” so gene- 
rally known through the beautiful versification of Moore, resta 
on no historical foundation whatever. In fact, it may be classed 
with the stories of Fion Mac Cumhal and other mythic per- 
sonages, which the wretched ‘‘ guides,’ male and female, have 
invented for the amusement of their employers, and conse- 
quently for their own profit. It is unnecessary here to enter 
at length into the history of this celebrated spot.- Suffice it to 
say, that like similar establishments all over Ireland, if was fre- 
quently plundered and burnt, at first bythe Danes, and subse- 
quently by the Anglo-Normans or English. Too often even 
Irish hands assisted in the sacrilege. Many great names are 
recorded in connexion with its history, the most- illustrious of 
which is that of St. Lorean or Laurence O”’Toolea who was 
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abbott of Glendalough before his consecration by Gelasius, 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

In 1580, the English forees under Lord Grey, whose ad- 
ministration was an uninterrupted course of insatiable cruelty 
and plunder, received in this valley such a check from the 
native kerns and gallowglasses, that he was glad_to beat a 
retreat with the loss of his principal officers and the greater 
portion of his army. On another occasion we hope to give our 
readers an account of this action, which for a while filled the 
whole of the English Pale with consternation. 


== 





THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J, R. O’Fianacay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.: Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. | 


CHAPTER If.—[continvep]. 


One of the most important cases that ever cazae to trial in 
Ireland was the action brought by Chief Baron O’Grady against 
the Crown, relative to the right of appointment to the office of 
clerk of the pleas of the Court of Exchequer. This was one 
of the best argued cases ever heard in Ireland; Saurin, Plun- 
ket, Bushe, and Burton, delivered addresses which were re- 
plete with ability, and stand as monuments of forensic elo- 
quence. The case, as reported by Mr. (afterwards Baron) 
Greene, will be perused with pleasure by all who seek to gain 
any idea of the way in which such a question should be argued. 
Here the reader is struck with the unwearied diligence used in 
discovering analogous cases, the tact and ingenuity of the 
arguments, the legal principles applied, and learning displayed 
by the distinguished bar at either side. Burton on that occasion 
showed -tbhat the high estimate formed of his legal talents had 
not been groundless; the clear and methodical arrangement, 
the lcgical deduction from the premises he lays down, his lan- 
guage so appropriate, his expressions so applicable to the 
ideas he wishes to convey, showed he aimed at informing the 


understanding, and forcing conviction on the judgment of the 
court. 


Mr. Burton was made serjeant in 1817, and his practice 
increased so much that he found it difficult to get through the 
vast quantity of business entrusted to him. I have heard of 
his being detained in Cork for several days after the close of 
he Munster circuit, giving opinions on the cases submitted to 

m,* 

We next give a short memior of another leader on the 
Munster circuit—Mr. Pennefather. Few names deserve more 
honorable mention in our memoirs of eminent members of the 


*On the resignation of Judge Mayne, in December, 1820, Serjeant 
Burton was promoted to the judicial seat on the King’s Bench, and soon 
his great talents displayed how suited he was to the appointment. The 
industrious habits which so uniformly distinguished him at the bar, did 
not desert him in his elevation. He decided nothing hastily—he gave to 
every matter that came before him the attention and deliberation it was 
entitled to; and every suitor felt that here was a tribunal where prejudice 
was unknown and passion was unfelt. His patience was exemplary; the 
utmost prolixity of counsel never seemed to weary him, the most tedious 
repetitions, the heaviest argument, the wrangling contention of counsel, 
never exhausted his store of attention. His mind appeared always inten‘ 
upon the case before him, and while other members of the court would 
desire to keep the counsel to the real point in debate by some ingenious 
suggestion, Judge Burton was content to listen to whatever line of argu- 
ment the learned advocate thought proper to take. This unrelaxed atten- 
tion to the case from beginning to end enabled him to form his judgmenty, 
so as to be ready to declare the law when the argument closed. Of course, 
if there was a necessity of looking into the authorities cited, or statutes 
referred to, he took due time to do so; but on ordinary questions he was 
ready to give his judgment. The reasons on which he founded his opinions 
were always sound, and most instructive to listen to; he showed how 
attentive he had been to the various matters brought forward, by examin- 
ing them all; he poised the different objections in the scales of his mind— 
iving each its due weight, and exposing its soundness or its inapplicability. 

ough his judgments appeared to some prolix, and like “linked reason- 
. ing long drawn out,” they were highly prized by thé court of which he 

was so great an ornament, and by the profession who knew ticir, value. 
He sat on the bench until he reached a very advanced age. 


.) 


: 


Trish bench and bar who were O’Connell’s contemporaries 
than that of Pennefather. Sir Bernard Burke found this namie 
in ‘Doomsday Book” as Penefedor, and according to this 
erudite genealogist, the first who settled in Ireland was Matthew 
Pennefather, a cornet of dragoons, who acquired by patent, in 
1666, various estates in the county of Tipperary. descen- 
dant, who also followed the career of arms, became major in 
the 5th Dragoons ; and having married Ellinor, eldest daughter 
of the Ven. Edward Moore, D.D., of Mooresfort in the county 
Tipperary, Archdeacon of Emly, had two sons; they were both 
distinguished members of the bar and bench of Ireland. 

Richard, the elder, was born in 1778, and his brother 
Edward little more than a year later. Their youth was passed 
in the county Tipperary, varied by occasional visits to the Irish 
metropolis, whither Major Pennefather went during the sessions 
of Parliament, having been elected member for Cashel on the 
death of his brother, Kingsmill, in 1771. The two brothers 
were educated, first at Portarlington, where a very celebrated 
school was kept, and afterwards at Clonmel, the chief town of 
their native county. Whoever had charge of their education 
discharged the duty faithfully, for their career in Trinity 
College, Dublin, was marked by Richard taking an optime. 
They entered Trinity College about the year 1790, and soon 
the gold medals and other honours rewarded their success in 
classical and mathematical studies. The well-known debating 
society termed the College Historical was then in the height 
of its fame. The eloquence of Bushe and Plunket was indeed, 
removed fo the opposite side of ‘‘the Green,” and they sat as 
members of the Irish Parliament; but Robert Holmes, the 
Emmets, Lefroy,* and others of high rank, even in their teens 
were bracing their sinews and polishing their weapons for the 
battle of life, in which so many victories were subsequently 
gained. Among these destined to succeed in the struggle for 
fame and fortune were the brothers Pennefather. Their talents 
were quickly developed, and though equally entitled to claim 
respect, were essentially different in kind. Richard's intellect 
displayed more depth and clearness than Edward’s, while 
Edward’s was brighter and more sparkling. The reasoning of 
the former was logical and close ; tliat of the latter, eloquent 
and diffuse. ‘The one appealed to the head—the other to the 
heart ; and both having selected the law as their profession, 
and having kept the necessary terms, were called to the Irish 
bar in the year 1795. | 

Richard selected the Munster as his circuit, and soon ob- 
tained practice. His mind, logical and capable of subtle rea- 
soning, quickly discovered the weak points in his adversary’s 
case, and his strong sense indicated how to take advantage of 
them for his client’s benefit. Hoe was justly regarded as one 
of the best lawyers on the circuit.} 


* This venerable ana distinguished Irishman yet presides as Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 

+ In 1820, he was im the front rank of the bar, and the following ac- 
coutit of his promotion to the Exchequer Bench, in 1821, is extracted 
from his fee-book (vide “ Dublin University Magazine,” vol. liv. p. 534): 
“On the 12th of February, 1821, £ received a letter from Mr. Gregory, 
the under-secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Earl Talbot (the chief-secre- 
tary, Mr. Grant, being in England), stating his Majesty’s letter for ap- 
pointing me to fill the place of one of the Barons of the Exchequer had 
arrived at the Castle. The patent for my appointment was very speedily 
made out, and I was sworn into office on the 14th of February, being the 
second of the eight days after Hilary Term, at the Chancellor’s house, 
and on the same day I took my seat on the bench. On the 15th, the 
Lord Lieutenant held a levee at the Castle, which I attended as a baron, 
and was very graciously received. Thus concluding, through God’s mercy, a 
very prosperous bar life in my forty-eighth year, and through the same 
Divine Mercy, in which I put my trust,do I humbly hope to acquit myself in 
the arduous and trying situation in which I am now placed as may become 
a lawyer, a judge, and a Christian.” And during the thirty-eight years 
which followed this entry, right well did the Divine Mercy in which 
he trusted sustain the upright and able judge. Changes occurred through- 
out Ireland; the court in which he sat lost a considerable portion of its 
jurisdiction by abolishing the equity department; generations of practi- 
tioners rose, flourished, and decayed ; but equal-to any change, and master 
of the law in all its variations, Baron Pennefather held the even tencr or 





| his way, and whether the question was in law or equity, whether he sat 
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Of those members of the circuit eminent for their talents as 
speakers were Quin, Goold, and Waggett. Quin’s manner 
was extremely dramatic. He reminded one of John Komble 
snacting Hamlet, and it was ludicrous to find some action of 
assumpsit on a bill of exchange stated to the jury in long- 
drawn, melancholy cadences that could have drawn tears from 
the upper gallery of a theatre. When the occasion warranted 
this grandiose style, nothing could be better—but it was uni- 
form; the same pompous diction, the same stately march of 
sentences, the same slow enunciation, described the disputes 
between the Neals and the Mulligans, that would have been 
worthy the aggressions of a Desmond on a Longfield or a 
M‘Carthy. He did not always retain his practice. An un- 
fortunate, ill-considered opinion in a matter of a public impor- 
tance at an election in Cork did him serious injury, and for 
years he went citcuit without being retained in any business of 
importance. He had a crown prosecutorship which gave him 
some remuneration ; and the sheep-stealers and head-breakers 
of Munster had the honour of being prosecuted in a grandilo- 
quent -style that made them feel quite respectable criminals. 

We have Already spoken of Goold in mentioning the barris- 
ters who spoke at the bar meeting to discuss the Union. 
Goold was related to an ancient and well-known county of 
Cork family, the Goolds of Old Court; and his great talents 
as a speaker got him a fair share of business on the circuit. 
He was very vain, and believed that he rode, danced, and 
fenced better than any one else. There was nothing ever at- 
tributed to another he was not prepared to do better. Speak- 
ing one day at the bar mess of an absent friend, he was told, 
‘* Oh, poor T has had a very.bad fever.” ‘* He never 
had so bad a fever as I had,’ remarked Goold. ‘‘ Oh, but 
poor T has died of it,” returned the informant. ‘* Well,” 
retorted Goold, ‘‘ I might have died if I liked!” 

Waggett, who was in great repute as an eloquent speaker, 
was a very singular man. He was an oddity in manner, with 
a fertile imagination and masculine power of oratory. He 
had been a fellow-student with O’Connell, and was called to 
the bar the same year, 1798. Shortly after, Mr. Waggett was 
elected recorder of Cork. His great legal acquirements made 
him desirable in every case, and he was regarded as one of 
the few members of the circuit who could encounter O’Connell. 
Their styles were essentially different. He had not the fierce 
invective or comic humour of O’Connell; but possessed a 
richer imagination, and a loftier style of eloquence. To enable 
him to attend the courts in Dublin he was allowed to have a 
deputy recorder in Cork, Mr. Wilmott. When this gentleman 
died, Waggett returned to Cork, where he led a solitary life 
in a lonely house on the banks of the river Lee. He was a 
devoted angler, with quiet tastes, an excellent musician, and 
his disregard for money is proved by the following instance. 
When he abandoned the practice of the Dublin courts the Cor- 
poration of Cork most creditably, and with that public spirit 
which always marks its conduct, voted him a salary of £500 
a-year as recorder by the annexed resolution: ‘* It was unani- 
mously resolved at the court of D’Oyer Hundred held in the 
Guildhall of the city of Cork, 24th June, 1816, that in con- 
sequence of our respectable and worthy recorder, William 
Waggett, Esq., having given up his attendance at the superior 
courts for the last twelve months, and entirely devoting his 
valuable time to the laborious discharge of his duty as recorder 
personally, it is particularly incumbent on the court to make 
some adequate remuneration for such a sacrifice to the public 








in danco or alone, in the Four Courts or on circuit, he never was deficient 
in the necessary amount of learning to enable him to hear and determine. 
His demeanour on the bench I often witnessed with respect and admira- 
tion. He listened with exemplary patience, and never expressed an opinion 
until the facts were completely disclosed. Ever courteous and affable 
to the bar and solicitors, he was beloved by both branches of the profes- 
sion, and in criminal cases tempered justice with mercy. He was, as 
Sir Edward Coke might affirm, “a sage and reverend expositor of our 
law, who prideth himself less in fine conceits than in sound discernment 
and gravity of manners.” 
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good, and that the council should be requested to make an order 
that the recorder should be paid the sum of £500 out of the 
corporation moneys, to be annually continued whilst he shall 
so devote his time to discharging the duties of that important 
office.” , 

To this flattering resolution Mr. Waggett wrote in reply to 
the mayor: 


‘‘ Cork, 25th June, 1816. 


‘My prar Srr—I beg leave to trouble you on the subject 
of the resolution passed at the court of D’Oyer Hundred on 
Monday, by which a large sum of money was voted to me. When 
I sought for the honour of being elected recorder of this city, I 
formed a determination not to accept of any remuneration for 
performing the duty of the office beyond the salary and ordi- 
nary emoluments enjoyed by my predecessors. Many reasons 
combine to prevent me from departing from such a resolution. 
You will, therefore, much oblige me by communicating to the 
freemen, at the opening of the court on Thursday, that I feel 
the deepest gratitude for their good opinion and wishes to serve 
me; but that I must,most respectfully, yet firmly, decline the 
boon which their kind but excessive liberality would bestow. 
I hope I shall not be thought presumptuous in requesting that 
the resolution be rescinded, and not sent up to the council.— 
I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, your obedient servant, 


Wituiam Waacert, Recorder. 
To the Right Worshipful the Mayor. ¢ 


We have heard of barristers paying the costs of pleadings in- 
curred by mistakes on their part. Grattan paid damages given 
against clients, owing, as he believed, to his want of properly 
conducting their cases. Kirwan used to refuse the proportion 
of fees he deemed too large; but the circumstance of a recorder 
giving up a lucrative practice in the superior courts and de- 
voting himself solely to the duties of his office, and then re- 
fusing what the Corporation conceived to be his due, is, we 
believe, unprecedented. We therefore cannot feel surprised at 
the action taken by the court of D’Oyer Hundred. 

At the court of D’Oyer Hundred held 29th day of June, 
1816, the foregoing letter having been read to the court, it 
was unanimously resolved—‘‘ That so disinterested and honour- 
able a letter should be entered on the records of the court, 
and that the above proceeding should be published in the 
Cork and Dublin papers.—By the court, 


‘*W. Jones, Town Clerk." 


One of the Munster bar, supposed to be Mr. Henry Bennett, 
wrote the following lines, which were found attached to Mr. 
Waggett’s bar-wig : 

‘“‘ Sometimes beneath this legal sign 
Is placed a head of curious mould ; 
With noble thought and genius fine, 
Oft swayed by passions uncontrolled. ™ 


A brain with law and justice filled, 
Estranged from every selfish view ; 

And in that tempered mercy skilled, 
Which gives the guilty wretch his due. 


For with a true Shandean start, 
It flings all gravity aside, 
And bids the feeling of the heart 
O’er law’s harsh quibbling to preside. 
Still ne’er beneath a judge’s wig, 
Did fate intend that such a brain, 
Should through law’s rubbish daily dig, 
Its mouldy precepts to explain. 


For better purposes designed, 
With lofty soul and prouder aim, 
The bent of such a noble mind 
Should be the highest point of fame 
But here ’tis useless to repine, 
Of such the instance is not rare ; 
With flowers which should with splendour shine, 
To waste their sweets on desert air,”’ 


[70 BE CONTINUED.) 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O°REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER III. 
PRIVATE TUITION. 
“ Paddy Byrne was a man 

Of very great big knowledge, sir, 
And inside a quickset hedge 

In a bog he kept his college, sir ; 
He could tell the moon’s age, 

Cut corns, and could bleed, sir, 
He could tache a pig to whistle 

Just as well as he could read, sir.” 

InisH Mecopy (not Moore's). 


Years glided by, leaving almost as little trace of the passing 
over me as on the river which swept merrily past the lawn. I 
bad grown in the estimation of our household a promising 
boy—‘‘a rale credit to the family,’’ as Davy Walsh vouched 
when I rode my poney over the big ditch, and never put my 
hand behind to grasp the saddle. ‘Tis you,” he exclaimed, 
addressing me, ‘* will take the ladin’ place yet, if you stick by 
my saddle-skirts, an’ don’t be losin’ your time book-larnin’. 
I wondher,’’ he continued, ‘‘ at Misther Cornelius, a know- 
ledgable man like him, to be dosin’ you with haythen lingo. 
I hope you don’t distress yourself gettin’ it off by heart ?” 

‘* Indeed, Davy,” I replied, as well in truth I could, “ you 
need give yourself no uneasiness on that account.”’ 

This little dialogue had an effect neither my sage mentor 
nor I ever thought of. 

My mother had been in the store-room, ‘‘on hospitable 
thoughts intent;’’ the windows looked upon the scene of 
my equestrian performarice, and, being open, she heard all 
that was said. Whether her maternal fears whispered care 
for my limbs, or the advice of Davy suggested the propriety of 
procuring some other tutor to enable me to take ‘‘ the ladin’ 
place,”’ besides our master of the horse, I cannot say; but that 
very night, when my father was composedly mixing a tumbler 
of punch, and the servants had left the room, there being no 
one present with my parents and myself but my cousin Con, 
she resolved to bring forward this important subject. 

I have the whole scene now before me. Methinks I see my 
mother, her eyes expressing eager entreaty—her small and 
elegant features full of maternal solicitude as she addressed my 
father—her sombre dress of brown silk throwing out bright 
shades as the fire-light fell upon its ample folds—her neat cap 
of snowy whiteness, and muslin collar, rivalling the head-gear. 
Beside her on the table was her key basket, that magazine of 
missing property, wherein, besides the keys, lay many of my 
stray marbles, balls, a peg-top, and fishing-hooks. My father, 
a tall, large limbed, handsome man, now verging on the con- 
fines of age, was habited in his shooting dress, and, tired after 
a long day’s snipe shooting, reposed in a high-backed chair of 
unmistakeable antiquity. . 

We were in the old dining-room—the drawing-room, in 
truth, was seldom used, only on days of state and high festi- 
vity, when some of the ladies of the neighbourhood graced the 
revels. The parlour was of spacious dimensions, and, unlike 
country houses in general, was of fair height. At one end 
was the dingy, coffin-like bookcase already mentioned, wherein 
stood erect rows of solemn folios—heirlooms in our family— 
Histories of Ireland in various forms, Chronicles, Annals, 
Fragments, Pieces, The Monasticon Hibernicon, The Pacata 
Hibernica, with volumes of ‘‘ Antiquities” that were venerable 
antiquities themselves. Quite in keeping with them was the 
huge old sideboard, sinking almost into the floor beneath with 
the quantities of wine, spirits, et hoc genus omne, cousin Con 
said it contained. In the centre was the wide-spread hospita- 
ble board—a polished oaken table, from which the dinner 


things had not long been removed. The strong dark carpet, 
and regiment of tall, high-shouldered horse-hair chairs. An 
hour-glass, denoting the brief time the sands of life take 
falling, stood on the projecting mantelpiece of oak, richly 





sculptured, and a weather-glass, suspended from a nail near 
the door, completed the furniture. 

_Cousin Con had fallen asleep after his quantum, as he called 
his two tumblers of punch. Whenever any question-of impor- 
tance required a call of the house, such as palavering an im- 
portunate creditor, meeting, otherwise than by payment, an 
overdue and oft renewed bill, getting to the blind side of the 
gauger, or any matter of that nature, Cousin Con was always 
roused to be ‘‘ of the council;’” this was in order to obtain 
the benefit of his sage advice and great experience. There 
was no one better suited to take a soft-hearted dun by the 
hand, and while looking him straight in the face, assuring the 
worthy “that he held him in contemplation ;” using extra- 
ordinary exertion to prevent the dishonour of an acceptance 
by raising the supplies, or not succeeding in that, dropping a 
hint at the county bank he “ would be under the disagree- 
able necessity of holding the manager personally responsible if 
the document was placed in the hands of an attorney.” He 
bothered the vigilance of an excise officer while the potheen 
was distilling. In any one of these highly valuable accom- 
plishments there was no rival to Cousin Con. 

My mother cast an anxious look to the place where I sat 
tying a cast of salmon flies. Seeing me absorbed in the selec- 
tion of portions of jays’, pheasants’, and eagles’ feathers, gold 
tinsel, and hares’ fur, she asked my father in a low tone, 
‘‘ Thady, guess what I’m thinking of ?”’ 

‘* 1’m a bad hand at a guess, my dear,” said my father. 

** Come now, try.” 

** Well, then, I suppose you think you ought to have as 
handsome a silver teapot as Mrs. M‘Grath.”’ 

It was not a bad idea on the part of a husband. 

‘* No, my dear; you're wrong.” 

‘¢ Faith, then, I’m deuced glad of that, at all events,”’ re- 
plied my father somewhat relieved. ‘‘ Come, Kitty, out with 
it—what are you thinking about.” 

‘* Bryan is getting big.” 

‘‘So I see,” observed my father laconically. 

‘* He is growing old, too.”’ 

‘‘There are none of us growing young, my dear,” replied 
my father philosophically. 

‘‘Then it is quite time to think of sending him to school.” 

‘*To send him where?’ interrupted Cousin Con, for the 
first time venturing to interrupt the conjugal tele-a-tete. 

‘¢To school,” gravely answered my mother. 

Cousin Con, who had mechanically replenished his tumbler — 
as was very natural he should, finding the materials at his 
elbow—took a peep into his glass, as though he required 
something powerful to repress the feelings of mortified vanity, 
and certainly found much solace therein—if I can judge from 
the slowness with which he allowed the divine liquor to trickle 
into the bourne from whence no such traveller returns. 

‘¢ To school !’’ replied Cousin Con, heaving a deep sigh, 
‘an’ I to the fore—what next ?” 

Now, the sigh admits of two interpretations, but the words 
‘*‘T to the fore,” only of one. The punch had departed, and 
I was booked to go—either was enough to make Cousin Con 
sigh ; but the words, ‘‘ To school, and I to the fore,’’ was the 
outpouring of a heart grieved at finding his talents unappre- 
ciated. 

‘Why, Kitty,” said my father, “this is a new vagary of 
yours. Sure we agreed not to send him to school at all, he 
was coming on so well with Con there.”’ 

‘«‘Thrue for you,” added Con; ‘he was coming on hand- 
somely, sir—handsomely with—the rudiments.” 

‘I’m aware of the great obligation we are under to Cousin 
Con,” observed my mother turning softly to our worthy kins- 
man; “ but the truth is, while the boy is here he'll do no 

ood.” 

‘ ‘No good !” shouted my father and preceptor in the same 
key. The latter deferentially yielding, the former proceeded : 

‘© Why, then, by all that’s beautiful, Kitty, what put that 
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-glowing summer morning I bade home farewell. 
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into your mind ? Doesn’t the boy astonish the whole country ? 
Where's the chap of his inches can tally a fox, soho a hare, 
hook a salmon, or trap a badger with him ?” 

“ Aye,” added Con, “or knows geography, entimology, 


_ orthography, stenography, heterodoxity ?”’ 


No one knows how many other hard words would have ex- 
hibited Con’s undoubted qualifications for teaching the young 
idea, had my mother forborne to join issue with him on the 
first branch he enumerated of geography. 

‘‘ Bryan, my dear,” said she, what’s the name of the largest 
river in Ireland ?” 

‘‘The Blackwater,” I replied confidently. 

She smiled to her husband, while Con fidgeted uneasily on 
his chair. . 

‘¢ What’s the capital of Ireland ?”’ 

‘¢ Dublin—isn’t it ?” 

“To be sure, my pet,” said Con—“ don’t you remember I 
told you so.” * 

‘¢ Now tell us the name of the next important city to Dublin— 
near ourselves you know ?” 

‘¢That I will,’ said I—*‘in our own county, is it?” 

‘¢ That’s a clever fellow,” said Con, triumphantly—* out 
with the name of it.” 

‘¢ Ballyhooly,” I exclaimed. | 

A groan of despair from my kind-hearted relative announced 
the deficiency of my geographical learning. I was not examined 
in any of the other branches of knowledge. | 

‘*T do not impute,” exclaimed my mother, compassionating 
the crestfallen tutor of her hopeful, ‘‘ the slightest neglect 
either to you, my dear Con, in teaching, or to you, Bryan, in 
not recollecting your lesson ; but I should, indeed, have much 
to accuse myself of if I did not remove you from the pursuits 
to which you are more devoted than your books, and which 
would assuredly prevent your ever arriving at even a moderate 
degree of information.” 

She then recounted to my father the events of the morning, 
with Davy’s injunction not to be ‘idling my time book-larning ;” 
and the result of the conference was that I should be despatched 
to Cork, and placed at the celebrated school of Mr. Farren. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


“ Pictured in memory’s mellowing glass, how sweet 
Our youthful days, our youthful joys to greet ; 
How sweet, when all the evil shuns the gaze, 

To view the unclouded skies of other days. 


These long-lost scenes to me the past restore, 
Each bosom friend, each pleasure now no more; 
And every tree familiar to my sight 

Recalls some fond idea of delight.”—H. K. Wuure. 


I was twelve years old when I was sent to school. Ona 


My boyish 
slumbers were broken by the gentle voice of my mother, telling 
me it was time to rise, as, opening the shutters of my bed-room 
window, the light of day streamed full on my face, and banished 
sleep from my eyes. 

‘Oh! mother,” I exclaimed, ‘* you are up early.” 


“Yes, my dear, and I wish you to hasten down. We go to 
Cork to-day.” 


She had resolved to become my companion, and see me safe | ° 


into the hands of the schoolmaster. 
‘¢ Then I am to go to school, I suppose ?” 
‘¢ Yes, Bryan.” 


‘¢ Oh! I am glad of it,” I exclai 
aesteeaalll g , claimed, as she went to prepare 

My readiness to go to school was, perhaps, mainly attribu- 
table to my desire to mix with boys of my own age. Natu- 
rally of a social disposition, I felt the want of play-fellows 
sadly in the country ; and, as I never heard school associated 
with unpleasant circumstances, I had no objection to escape 
the tutorship of Cousin Con, which I was sensible contributed 
little to my mental improvement. While I was engaged in 
dress Dg, that worthy individual entered my chamber. 











‘© So you're going to leave us, after all?” was his salutation. 

‘I’m going to Cork, to school, Cousin Con.” 

‘‘ My darling, what’ll I do after you ?”’ and the affectionate 
fellow burst into tears. 

‘Don’t cry, Cousin Con,” I said; **I won’t be long away.” 

‘‘And you coming on so elegantly with the rudiments,” he 
sobbed, ‘‘and so ’cute and knowing for your years, that not 
one in the parish could beat you at reading, writing, and 
riding.” 

ts TS ma chree,* Masther Bryan, is it going from us you 
are ?”’ chimed in another friend, clasping my hands. This was 
the huntsman, Davy Walsh. ‘‘ My beautiful boy, that 1 used 
to glory in, facing the walls and ditches alongside the hounds, 
and making no more of them than if they wor stepping-stones.”” 

‘‘ Sure it’s only as far as Cork, to school,” I repeated. 

‘¢ But why be sent there at all, at all? What's the neces- 
sity ? that’s more than my comprehension can fathom!’ ex- 
claimed Cousin Con, interposing with a voice of authority, as 
one or two of the domestics ran in to take leave. 

‘¢ True ! Misther Cornelius” (his abbreviation was only used 
by members of the family—he was too greatly respected by 
every one else to permit the freedom we indulged in). 

‘‘If I had vanity,” continued Con, with an air of modesty, 
‘‘Tf I had vanity, which I have not, ’tis I ought to be ancillary 
to your going. Yes, my dear boy, from the knowledge I im- 
parted to you, it’s quite clear your’re already able to beat the 
masther.”’ 

‘‘ Beat the master !’’ I repeated, with an air of conscious 
power, from the invaluable lessons of my preceptor, ‘‘ let me 
at him, and if I don’t flake him well, may I never again have 
a spar with you, Cousin Con. Is he big ?” 

‘‘ Aisy, Bryan! aisy,” said Cousin Con, as my mother’s 
voice was heard on the stair, “tis not corporeal beating I 
mean, but mental shuperiority.” 

‘‘ Oh ! indeed !” I exclaimed, rather disappointed. 

Having shaken hands with all roundyand received my father’s 
blessing, and a liberal supply of pocket-money, I stepped into 
the chaise, and went with my mother to Cork. 

The journey was not without interest. At first the road led 
over the bleak Ballyhooly mountains, and nothing but blue sky 
and brown furze was to be seen. A few miserable sheep and 
goats picked the scanty herbage, and found a bare subsistence 
among the dreary wastes. 

‘“‘ What a pity,” observed my mother, as the eye wandered 
over an immense tract of table-land uncultivated in any part, 
and unshaded by a single tree, ‘‘ that this land is not let to 
poor people who would employ their industry to make it pro- 
ductive.” 

‘* Where would the hares make their forms then, or the 
snipe find shelter, mamma,” I said, ‘‘ if the bogs and brakes 
were turned into wheat fields ?”’ 

My mother smiled sadly as she said in her quiet tone: “I 
am not surprised by your remarks, my dear, which are quite 
natural, considering the education you have had. It is high 
time you should be instructed that your life is not to be em- 
ployed in coursing hares, or shooting snipe, or similar employ- 
ments, but that your talents ought to have nobler aims and a 
wider scope; for this purpose I am placing you at school.” 

‘* We baited the horses at Watergrasshill, and in due time 


the beautiful scenery of Riverstown formed a suitable intro- 


duction to the charming suburbs of Glanmire. When the 
vista formed by the Lee widening into Loch Mahon presented 
itself, I felt a thrill of delight, the scene was so novel and 
picturesque. The calm expanse of water was before us, on 
which a ripple scarcely crept. Various craft, from the tall 
brig or schooner to the tiny boat, slumbered on the tide. Such 
vessels as had vainly spread their white sails to catch the faint- 
est breath of wind which the now approaching evening might 
waft o’er the deep, were reflected in the mirror-like waters. 
Crowds of vehicles constantly passing on the road betokened 
: * The pulse of my heart. 
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our proximity to the city ; and as we drove through street after 
street, I teased my mother with ceaseless questions. 

“Are we not going to stop in Cork?” I asked, observing 
that the coachman had driven through the streets, and we were 
again in the eountry. 

‘‘No, my dear, but near it. We are now arrived at our des- 
tination.”’ 3 

I looked out, and saw a handsome gate opening on a little 
avenue, at the end of which stood a very large house. A'sign- 
board was in front, with the word “‘acapremy.” Boys of dif- 
ferent ages and dresses, with various articles of amusement, 
as battledores, hurleys, rackets, clustered round the gate as we 
drove in. Our horses were pulled up at the hall-door; we 
descended, and entered the study of Mr. Farren. When I 
went in with my mother, the room was unoccupied by the 
gentleman we sought, and I had a slight cause for astonish- 
ment; A correct drawing of a small boy mounted on another’s 
back, and a lusty gentleman, with formidable spectacles, 
brandishing a moderately sized broom, apparently having for 
its destinagion the seat of honour of the mounted young gentle- 
man, held a prominent place over the chimney-piece. 

‘¢ What does that mean, mamma ?’’ I asked. 

My mother pointed out an inscription which had escaped 
my notice—‘‘ Whipping a disobedient scholar !” 

I had hardly recovered from the awe caused by contempla- 
ting the picture when the door opened, and Mr. Farren walked 
in. His appearance took a load off my heart. I had imagined 
some dread giant, with stern, forbidding countenance, voice of 
thunder, hands like sledge-hammers—and beheld the Princi- 
pal, as he styled himself, in the shape of a kind-looking little 
man, withan easy, low-toned voice, soft as a woman’s. Having 
shaken hands with my mother, and ordered refreshment, he 
turned to me. 

‘¢ How old are you, my boy ?”’ . 

‘‘ Rising thirteen, next grass?” I gaid, not at all embar- 
rassed. 

‘¢ What does he say?’’ asked the master, rather puzzled. 

‘* He will be thirteen soon,” replied my mother. 

‘‘Odd manner of expressing himself, madam,” said Mr. 
Farren. 

‘‘ Now, my dear, what do you know in the way of learning ?”’ 

** The rudiments. Besides, Cousin Con taught me clipping, 
coursing, training, fowling, and schooling.”’ 

‘Eh, schooling! Let’s hear what you know about that?” 

‘‘To keep his head straight, my hands low, knees tight- 
pressed, foot well in, body back, and no flinching.” 

‘¢T cannot understand him, I protest to you, madam,” and 
my preceptor appealed to my mother, who was laughing 
heartily. 

‘“* Whose head straight, my dear ?”’ inquired Mr. Farren. 

“‘ Well,” said I, ‘* what a question ?” 

‘¢ Answer it, then, if you please, sir.”’ 

«The horse’s to be sure. Are you so stupid not to know 
that ?” at 

“Come, Bryan, you must not be rude,” said my mother. 

The schoolmaster was greatly perplexed. 

‘* Who spoke of horses to you, sir ?’’ he asked sharply. 

‘* You did,” I replied, 

6 if ie 

** Yes, you.” 

‘¢ When, for patience sake ?” 

‘Sure, you asked me how to describe schooling, and I told 
you as well as I could. If you have a nag here, come, and 
I'll show you how to put him along.” 

‘‘Oh! I beg your pardon,” and the old gentleman langhed 
till the tears ran down his face. ‘‘I see how it is; you have 
been giving me sporting phrases, I find. Well you must have 
mr schooling now—so the sooner you are in training the 

etter.” 

** That's exactly 
mother. 





what I want, Mr. Farren,’’ exclaimed my 
‘‘The boy’s head has been almost turned with 
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country sports, and I feel there is no one to whose care I can 
more safely confide him than yours. I am satisfied you will 
find him diligent, and I shall hear no complaints.” 

‘That ham sure of, madam,” said Mr. Farren, bowing to 
the compliment, and some conversation followed. 

A tray with refreshments, cake and wine, was now brought 
in, and a glass dish where some fruit was not. | 

‘* Where are the apples and pears, Michael ?” asked Mr. 
Farren of his servant. 

The man hesitated. 

‘“* Come, I insist on knowing ?” persisted his master. 

* Why, sir, as I was passing the school-room, Master Barry 
grasped the dish, emptied all into his cap, and ran into the 
play-ground.”’ , 

‘‘Oh!” groaned the master, ‘‘ that boy will disgrace me. 
Only yesterday I entered the school-room during play-hour, 
when it is usually empty, and this lad was at the grate. I 
asked him ‘ what he was doing there?’ He said, ‘ nothing ;’ 
but on my going over to the spot, found he had his towel across 
the aperture to the chimney, acting as master-sweep, while his 
little brother was up in the flue, scraping the soot—and when 
he came down you may fancy his figure.” 

Having received sundry parental admonitions, which I can- 
not set forth because I have forgotten them, I kissed my 
mother ere she stepped into the carriage, and charging her 
with kind remembrances to all at home, I turned to survey my 
new companions, and soon made many friends amongst them. 

I recall with pleasure my schoolboy days, for they were very 
happy. I cannot say that I ever felt the drudgery which many 
undergo. I had not to champ the wearisome bit which snafiles 
the liberty, or felt any curb upon the joyousness of youth. I 
was happy in my master and his teachers. He was an excellent 
man. ‘The same eternal round of occupation—hearing race 
after race, generation after generation of urchins, repeat their 
daily tasks—could not disturb the placidity of his temper ; 
stubborn self-will could not harden into eruelty the good nature 
of his heart, or sour the milk of human kindness which filled 
him to overflowing. 

The affection he entertained for his pupils seldom failed 
meeting a return. The youthful heart ever leaps kindly back 
to kindness, more especially when the kindness flows from a 
source with power, and often perhaps the will, to substitute 
rigour for relaxation. No doubt, the life of a schoolmaster is 
often one of great difficulty, requiring constant vigilance. The 
downright stupidity of some boys, the mischievous disposition 
of others, the inattention of most, continually worry and tax 
the patience of every teacher. To have preserved the meek- 
ness of disposition, amiability of heart, and firmness to con- 
quer violent passions after an ordeal of forty years, showed an 
evenness of temper which I wish, for the sake of all school- 
boys, was an invariable rule with schoolmasters. 

On my return home, I resumed with renewed vigour my 
sporting pursuits, some details of which I now proceed to make 
my readers acquainted with. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A Curious Historical Fact.—During the tronbles in the 
reign of Charles I. a country girl came td London in search of 
a place as a servant-girl; but not succeeding, she hired her- 
self to carry out beer from a brew-house, and was one of those 
called tub-women. The brewer, observing a good-looking girl 
in this low occupation, took her into his family as a servant, 
and, after a short time, married her; but he died while she 
was yet a young woman, and left her the bulk of his fortune. 
The business of the brewery was dropped, and to the young 
woman was recommended Mr. Hyde, as a skilful lawyer, to 
atrange her husband’s affairs. Hyde, who was afterwards 
the great Earl of Clarendon, finding the widow's fortune very 
corsiderable, married her. Of this marriage there was no 
other issue but a daughter, who was afterwards the wife of 
James I., and mother of Mary and Anne, Queens of England, 
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A WORD ON POTTEEN. 








Tat which long time hath been appropriated by a country, 
with the most especial jealousy, as its own exclusive invention, 


but too frequently turns out to have derived its radicles else- 


where—or, at all events, to have been the produce of an 
engrafture of the indigenous upon the exotic growth ; in 
plainer words, an invention imitated, modified, improved, 
owing to that advance of utilitarianism called the march of 
intellect. | Read anywhere any article you can find—for 
instance, on gunpowder, and observe, first, what a string of 
names will lay claim to its invention besides those few thou 
wert familiar with in thy schooldays—Constantine Anelzen, 
Bartholdus Schwartz, and Roger alias Friar Bacon; and 
observe next what a string of writets are to be found treading 
on each other’s heels, some insisting that the locus in quo 
is here, others that it is there, and others that it is neither 
here nor there, but that it is far away, lost among the thickets 
of antiquity. From gunpowder come to liquid fire—potteen ! 
Ireland layeth claim to this invention, I think, very unde- 
servedly. By all accounts, potteen was unknown in this country 
until about Horace’s time—before or a little after it—be the 
same more or less; and from Italy, doubtless, it‘first came. 
Considerable improvements were made from time to time in its 
manufacture, until it attained at length its best fuliginous 
flavour. The earliest use of the southern liquid I have read of 
is noticed by Flaccus in one of his odes. He invites his patron, 
Mecenas, to take a gaudeamus with him and minatur 
pulchra ; he coaxes him with a bait of a vinous preparation 
which lay in ajar first filled and sealed in the consulship of 
L. Volcatius Tullus, and M. Aumilius Lepidus. That this was 
the Italian potteen is easily seen from the following remarkable 
lines : 
“ Hic dies, anno redeunte, festus 
Corticem adstrictum pice demovebit 
Amphore fumum bibere institute. 
Consule Tullo.” 
; Caro. Lr. rrr. 8. 
‘Twas laid by for a considerable time bibere fumum—to 
drink the smoke, in other words, to absorb the smoke ; and this 
not merely for giving it a carbonated flavour, but also for the 
neutralization of its tartrates and the like acids, that unavoid- 
ably became mixed up in it after its expression from the grape. 
Now turn to a line or }wo from our own bard. How singeth 
Tom Moore in allusion to our potteen ? 
“What though it may ¢aste of the smoke of that flame 
Which in secret extracted its virtue forbidden.” 

The southern tasted of the smoke too. ‘Tis plain, then, that 
it was the true original of potteen—or, shall I not rather name 
it, amphoreen, seeing that the amphora, and not the pot, was 
the vessel in which it was prepared? Now, it is very pro- 
bable that somebody brought over to us some slips or seedlings 
of the vine (no one doubts that vines were plenty in Ireland 
formerly), and taught some of our ancestors the best method 
of preparing the admired Italian beverage. Accident—as in- 
variably accident is sure to do—led on to improvements in it 
by, let us say, the admixture of barley with the grapes: and 
let us make quite an unoffending supposition, that while two 
jolly Bacchanals of this country were seated one day under a 
hot summer sun, one of them noticed a particularly strong 
vapour ascending to his nostrils from the wine cup he held in 
his hand. Could not this, thought he, be prevented from 
escaping ? Certes, I am losing a good deal of the strength of 
my draught, and, good sooth, the sun is stealing it too. And 
mentioning his thoughts to the other, forthwith they planned 
together contrivance after contrivance for the catching and 
imprisoning of this vapour (’t was alcoholic) ; and to disengage 
it more speedily from their expressed juices than the sun’s 
rays had power to do, they employed a good rousing fire; and 
went on planning and planning till they came to a stand still, 
and brought forth a distilment, which, from that period, 
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they gave the name of potteen. Upon finding barley at least 

amore plentiful and more covenient article for their experiments 
than grapes, they totally eschewed the latter; and behold, 
reader, and be astonished while you behold, the rudiments of 
those engines that have spewed up their lava-streams over the 
length and breadth of the land; that have been poisoning a 
nation’s character so long; and that might have worked some 
fearful revolution, had not a salutary check been at length 
given through the—I can indeed call it providential agency 
visibly centered in one man—the moral regenerator, Theobald 
Mathew.—Dublin Monthly Magazine. 


JACOBITE SONG. 


Thy star is dim, green Innisfail ! 

Oh, where are thy children, land of the Gael 

The sword of the stranger is red with gore, 

Art thou fall’n, alas! to rise no more ? 

That beauty beaming o’er thy brow, 

Thy joy and strength! where are they now ? 

Thy heart—hath it burst? for it never would quail, 
And thy harp is now only heard to wail 

O’er thy sons“in the cold grave sleeping, 

Or darkly in bondage weeping. 





O’Donnell, rise! come forth, O’ Niall, 

The wrongs of our country call for your steel. 

’Tis freedom that crieth “ Arise! awake ! 

To die, or Erin’s iron chain to break.” 

O’Connor, like thine eagle, come! 

M‘Carthy, strike thy warlike drum. 

O’Brian! O’Toole! and O’Sullivan Mor, 

Rushing down from your hills, like the waves on the shore, 
Be combined in the hour of danger, 

And death to the tyrant stranger! 


These gloomy days are nearly past, 

The king of our hearts is coming at last ; 

And wild shouts of joy to the heavens we'll raise, 
While fires on every hill and mountain blaze. 

“ Avenger, lead us against the foe, 

True hearts will speak in every blow. 

Ten thousand huzzas shall ascend on high, 

We'll restore our prince, or for Erin die; 

With our God and our swords to aid her 

We'll vanquish the proud invader.” 





The Preaching of Chalmers.—We have heard Mr. Simpson, 
one of the education apostles of a past time, give a most interest- 
ing account of a scene at a church in London where Chalmers 
preached many years since, when such crowds thronged to hear 
him that several (even ladies) clambered up through the 
windows. The lady who described the scene to Mr. Simpson 
(if we mistake not it was Lady Davy) said that one of the 
persons who got up the ladder after her was George Canning. 
She little expected to see the politician in such a place. When 
Canning saw the strange scene before him, and especially when 
he got a glimpse of the rustic and half uncouth appearance of 
the preacher, his risible muscles were strongly affected. Soon, 
however, his face changed, and the statesman was transfixed. 
He who was familiar with all the arts of oratory surrendered 
himself to the power of Chalmers, and was affected even to tears. 
Since we heard Mr. Simpson tell this story, we have noticed in 
Wilberforce’s Diary that he alludes to that very scene, and we 
find in Lord Dudley’s most delightful letters that Canning’s 
admiration of Chalmers is noticed more than once. In 
economical science alone Chalmers has done wonders, and the 
friend to Religion owes him the deepest gratitude for his glorious 
onslaught against unbelief.—Dublin Monthly Magazine: 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'FianaGay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER II.—[conrinvEn.] 


Among the members of the Munster bar famous for their 
skill in cross-examining Irish witnesses was Harry Deane 
Grady. He delighted in getting hold of a quick-witted but 
apparently obtuse countryman, who was resolved to face any 
question, and give as little information against his friends in 
the dock as he possibly could. A witness of this character 
was as good sport to Deane Grady as a stout fox to a lover of 
the chase. He gave him his own way at first—pretended to 
believe all he said. ‘‘Just so,’”’ ‘‘Exactly,” encouraged the 
witness to cherish the notion that he bamboozled the little 
counsellor; but all the time Grady was winking at the twelve 
gentlemen in their box with his jury-eye. His right eye was 
so constantly employed in this practice, that its sight was 
occasionally interfered with. Grady appearing in court one 
morning depressed and out of spirits, was asked sympathizingly: 

‘*¢ What ails you? I am sorry to see you unwell.” 

** Indeed, my dear friend,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I need your com- 
passion. My jury-eye is eut of order !”’ 

While the witness was gradually involving himself in the 
maze Grady led him him into, and flattering himself he was 
safe, the tables soon turned. With the voice of a Stentor and 
the lungs of a bellows, Grady blew a whirlwind of questions 
that swept the senses out of the perjured and perplexed wit- 
ness. His previous answers were confusedly retracted—his 
explanations only involved him in fresh troubles, and any evi- 
dence he had given adverse to the side of the able lawyer was 
seriously impaired by the cross-examination. 

Thomas Grady, the same who made the singular speech at 
the bar meeting already mentioned, was called Spectacle 
Grady from his usually wearing these aids to vision, and 
perhaps to distinguish him from Deane Grady. He had not 
succeeded as well as his talents merited, and this had the 
effect of souring his temper, and infusing a large proportion of 
gall into his ink. He was a bitter satirist. He painted the 
character of those whom he wished to disparage in most hideous 
colours, and portrayed demons instead of men. Notice of 
one of his compositions for which an action for libel was suc- 
cessfully brought against him, and a heavy verdict obtained, 
will be found under the head of ‘‘ The Assize Towns—Lime- 
rick.” | 

Amongst those of the circuit who were remarkable for 
their bon mots, the most celebrated were Jeremiah—more 
popularly, Jerry Keller, and Ned Lysaght. Truly, the lives of 
practising barristers, before they reach the precarious em1- 
nence of official rank, differ very much from those of public 
men, the necessity of whose pursuits expose them constantly 
to observation. Yet even in their quiet and unobstrusive 
careers, much may be found to interest and instruct. Debarred 
from scenes of political strife by an unwillingness to mingle in 
any matters save those connected with the labours of their 
profession, they present few features of interest to the histo- 
rian ; while, on a more minute inspection than one accustomed 
to deal with facts in general and not in detail can afford to 
give, it will be found they have their allotted portion of human 
trials, of sorrows, and of joys. Patience may be learned from 
the study of their resignation to affliction, their struggles with 
adverse circumstances, their conflicts with depressing in- 
fluences—their triumphs over difficulties appearing at first in- 
surmountable, until, having broken down every impediment, 

4. 





they reach the haven of professional success. And for one 
bold navigator who reaches this distant shore, how many 
perish on the passage ? Many a gallant bark pushes off glo- 
riously, with high hopes and congratulations, and sails smoothly 
for a time; but the favouring winds die away, and, unable to 
weather the storm, it becomes a drifting wreck. Many give up 
in despair, unable to make way at all, and return hopelessly, 
deterred by the length and difficulties of the passage. But 
saddest of all is the fate of the stout-built ship that has braved 
the battle and the breeze—floated, apparently secure, through 
all the shoals and quicksands, weathered each gale, and on 
reaching the long-sought harbour, sinks beneath the waves, 
her timbers shattered and decayed by the efforts of the 
voyage. 

Jeremiah Keller, a member of the Munster bar, was one of 
the most celebrated wits of the last century. The bon-mots of 
Jerry Keller, as he was familiarly called, would fill much 
space; one or two may serve to sustain his reputation. He 
was one of the guests assembled at a party given by a young 
barrister at his lodgings, in No. 12 Aungier-street, Dublin, on 
the 28th May, 1780, when a memorable event occurred in the 
house. The landlord’s wife brought forth a son—that son 
was Ireland’s national bard, Thomas Moore. From conside- 
ration of the interesting event, and fearful of disturbing the in- 
valid by the revelry, an adjournment to a neighbouring tavern 
was at once resolved. 

** It is right,” said Keller, ‘‘ we should adjourn pro re nata.” 

The name Keller—sometimes expanded into Kelleher—is 
general in the county Cork. A relation of his supplied the wine 
drunk at the bar-mess, and a conceited member of the circuit, 
who professed to be a connoisseur in wine, resolved to get up 
a laugh at the expense of Jerry. Accordingly, having watched 
until Keller was about retiring from the mess one evening, he 
exclaimed as he was passing : 

‘*T say, Keller, how d’ye like this wine ?”’ 

‘¢T think it is very fair wine,”’ replied Keller. 

**Oh! you do, of course, for it’s your cousin’s,”’ continued 
the young toper; ‘‘but how do you account for this?’’ ho 
added, holding up one of the bottles; ‘‘it seems to me, each 
circuit the bottles decrease in size, although, I'll be bound, the 
same price is charged.”’ 

‘‘That’s easily accounted for,” replied Keller, with a bright 
twinkle of his eye that indicated to his friends the questioner 
was about to get a floorer; ‘‘it you knew anything about wine, 
which it is clear you don’t, you'd know the bottles shrink in 
the washing!” 

Whether it was that Keller’s reputation for drollery militated 
against his professional prospects, or his abilities as a lawyer 
were not duly appreciated, I cannot say; but he did not 
get on at the bar. He appears to have been conscious of the 
damage to his professional success which accrued from his social 
habits, for on entering the court of Common Pleas, shortly after 
the elevation to the bench of a stupid lawyer named Mayne, he 
exclaimed with a sigh : 

‘*‘ Mayne, there you are; your gravity has placed you up 
there, while my levity sinks me down here!” 

But if such hilarity prevented the father’s progress at the 
bar, a like cause did not interfere with the career of the son, 
who, many years afterwards, was a very distinguished member 
of the Munster circuit. It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast—one full of mirth and poetry, the other the 
embodiment of gravity and prose—the one incessantly uttering 
jests, the other requiring some power as potent as a cider- press 
to squeeze a joke out of him. 4 
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Keller's countenance was an indication of the sharpness of 
his intellect. His features were edge tools, and his eyes 
bright and peering. The play of his mind was reflected in his 
face, and you saw the jest before you heard it. A merry chuckle 
announced the rising of the spirit of joke, and secured prompt 
attention, for Keller’s sayings were worth listening to. He 
was by no means a safe person to encounter, and often was 
unsparing when he thought the victim deserved castigation. 
With his hands folded into the gown, his spare figure and thin 
face gave him a remarkable appearance; but on close inspec- 
tion he looked a man of genius possessed of no common mind, 
and his conversation at once proved that he was so. O’Con- 
nell used to say that Keller's success at the bar would have 
been far greater than it ever was, had he given his entire heart 
to his profession. ' 

Keller was an excellent scholar, and possessed great readl- 
ness for retort. It was said the name originally was Kelleher, 
which Jerry abbreviated into Keller. Baron Smith once ral- 
lied him on this change of name. 

‘‘ Your name in Irish, Mr. Keller,” said the Baron, “is 
Diarmid Ua Cealleachair.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Jerry; ‘‘and yours is Luim Gow— William 
Smith.” 

This turned the laugh against the Baron, who did not relish 
the joke. When a young barrister of great pretension to 
learning named Norcott, remarking Keller eating fish on Friday, 
said : 

« Why, Keller, I did not think you had the Pope in your 
stomach,” | 

Jerry readily said: ‘‘If I have the Pope in my stomach, 
you have the Pretender in your head.”’ 

When Barry Yelverton was raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Avonmore, he invited several of his legal contemporaries, 
Curran, Keller, and Egan, to read his patent and see that it 
was technically accurate. The impression had gone abroad 
that it was Yelverton’s reward for supporting the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, which ministers at the 
time were using every effort of corruption to effect, but which 
Egan and the others were opposing. The patent was in the 
usual terms, ‘‘ George, &c., of the United Kingdom, &c.’’ When 
the patent was read, Yelverton asked his legal friends if they 
thought it all right. Curran and Egan thought it was, but 
Keller dissented. 

‘* What's your objection, Keller?” asked the Viscount 
anxiously. 

‘« It recites,” said Keller with a twinkle of his eye that be- 
tokened fun, “ ‘ George of the United Kingdom, King, and so 
forth.’ Now it occurs to me that the consideration comes too 
early in the deed.”’ : 

This hit at their host tickled them all, and he laughed loud 
as the wit. Keller was a great favourite with Lord Avonmore, 
whose influence procured him some lucrative practice. 

Lysaght was also very amusing. He had an extraordinary 
flow of spirits, and was quaint, witty, and eloquent. He was 
more distinguished for belies lettres than black letter, and 
wrote songs which are popular to this day. ‘*‘ The Man who 
Led the Van of the Irish Volunteers” was written by him. It 
is in praise of Grattan, extremely complimentary, and, what is 
better, it is not exaggerated. The following verse must serve 
&S & Specimen : 


“‘He sows no vile dissensions, good will to all he bears; 
He knows no vain pretensions, no paltry fears or cares ; 
To Erin and to Britain’s sons his name his worth endears, 
They love the man who led the van of the Irish Volunteers.” 


These may be regarded as among the leading members of the 
circuit during the time of O’Connell, and they were extremely 
agreeable companions, for each evinced a readiness to con- 
tribute to the general fund of merriment. The juniors were 
worthy of such companionship. Talented, logical, learned, 
and fluent, they displayed qualities which obtained and secured 
respect aud confidence. Many were distinguished for the 








possession of legal abilities of A. high order, and thotight of 
nothing but their books and briefs ; others, a8 was natural at 
their years, loved gaiety, and felt it rather a bore to be debarred 
from amusement: there also ranked among them some first- 
rate musicians. ** How pleasant for us,” said ome of the 
lively juniors to another as they quaffed their claret, while 
several of the seniors were leaving the bar mess to prepare for 
ihe duties of next day, ‘‘ you and I can sit here and enjo 
ourselves, while those poor fellows must work all night !”” 
There was one barrister amongst them to whom there is 
difficulty in assigning an appropriate place. As he never was 
in practice, he certainly could not be placed among the leaders ; 
and although, on the authority of Lord Kenyon, a barrister of 
forty-seven was “‘ a rising young man,” yet, as this gentleman 
was called nearly forty years, and must have numbered over 
threescore when O'Connell ceased to practice, he could hardly 
with propriety be called a junior; yet those who had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance will admit, that if his own wish could 
be consulted, he would prefer the society of the juniors at any 
time. In fact, he seemed to bid defiance to time, and could 
not grow old by any process of decrepitude, for whether the 
sands in the hour-g'ass ran fast or slow, *twas the same to 
him. Juvenescence was written in his unwrinkled brow. 
Juvenescence sparkled in his bright eyes, laughed in his rosy 
lips, danced in his light footsteps. Juvenescence peeped out 
from his light, well-cut coat, gay vest, and nankeen trousets. 
He was the most mirthful of the gay revellers at the mess 
table—the blithest singer of Captain Macheath’s songs in the 
Beggars’ -Opera—the most polite and devoted in his attentions 
to the fair sex. He appeared to have quaffed the elixir of 
life, and bore out the truth of the remark, that wit, music, and 
kindness are always young. This gentlemen was Mr. Lyne. 
The name he received in baptism was Cornelius, but his 
sponsors might have spared themselves so many syllables, as 
he was never known by any save its contraction, “Con.” He 
was born in the city of Cork, on the day after Valentine’s 
Day—namely, the 15th of February, 1775—and was one of a 
numerous family—seventeen—most of whom perished in life's 
early spring. Cork, the place of his birth, was the scené of 
his mental culture, and he imbibed his classic and English 
learning at the school of the Rev. George Armstrong. He en- 
tered Trinity College in 1794, under the tutorship of Dr. 
Magee, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, and while pursuing 
his collegiate career was a member of the famous Historical 
Society. Here probably he formed those iifelong fricndships 
with Thomas Moore, Dr. Sandes, late Bishop of Cashel, and 
others now no more. He continued during tife the friend of 
O’Connell, Lord Plunket, Charles Phillips, Charles Meata, 
Nicholas Purecll O’Gorman, Q.C., Rigkt Hon. Judge Perrin, 
Mr. Curran, Mr. Sergeant Howley, and all the Munster bar. 
In January, 1795, his father died after a brief iilmess, and a 
letter announcing this bereavement was despatched to ‘Con 
Lyne ; sufficient money was enclosed to purchase mourning. 
He was enjoying the society of some fellow-stndoents in his 
rooms when the letter reached his hands, and on opening it 
the money, a welcome sight, appeared. This was cagerly 
transferred to Con’s pocket, when it soon melted, and the letter 
was laid aside unread. It was not, therefore, until after some 
time that the letter was perused, and the melancholy tidings 
disclosed to him. He was called to ‘the bar in 1801, and for 
some time applied himself to the study and practice of ‘his 
profession. ‘There was a prospect of his ‘becoming eminerit at 
the bar, for he was highly complimented by ‘the ‘bench for 
his able argument of a bill of exceptions ; bat the attraction 
of society lured him from the drudgery of ‘the courts, and 
business was sacrificed at the shrine of pleasure. Still he con- 
tinued to perambulate “the hall” in his wig and gown, attend- 
ing term with the assiduity of the officials, sharing the agreeable 
conversation of his early companions, or, in the slang of ‘the 
cakewoman, ‘‘ taking the cowld out of the pillars.” He was 
singularly fortunate in possessing the friendship ‘of ‘the ‘illus- 
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trious John Philpot Curran, also that of the late Lord Plunket. 
Once while dining at Lord Plunket’s, he sat between the Rev. 
Dr. Hare and the Rev. Sir Francis Lynch Blosse, whoreupon 
Lord Plunket said : 

** Lyne, how happily placed you are there,” alluding to his 
being located between two pillars of the Protestant church, 
upon which Con promptly replied : 

‘* Yes, my lord; but see how much better off is Sir Francis 
Blosse between Mr. Blake* and me’’—they being both Roman 
Catholics. 

Another time, while partaking of Lord Plunket’s hospitality, 
occasion was taken of his absence after dinner to propose his 
health, which was done in very eulogistic terms, When he 
returned, Lord Plunket said: 

‘Lyne, after such panegyric you cannot but be conceited.” 
(Con-seated. ) 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER YV, 


TERRY RILEY, THE WHIPPER-IN. 


“ Pray heaven she be not jealous by some tales 
That have been told her lately ! 
Hath no love’s harbinger, 
Ne looks—no letter passed 'twixt yuu and her ?” 
ALL Foots, 


Peage to thy ashes, Terry, and light lie the sod over thy re- 

maing! May no sacrilegious hand ever disturb thy lowly bed, 

the last resting-place of as true-hearted a being, when alive, as 

= one who sleeps beneath the yew trees in the churchyard of 
illaty, 

Pleasant was thy voice, Terry—when not disguised by drink ; 
and smooth thy good-humoured face—when free from scars 
earned in defence of a Riley. Silent was the tap-room of the 
‘‘ Jolly Hurlers” after thy departure, and thy mellow voice 
awakes no echo now among the Ballyhooly glens ! 

Such were «uy orisons for the defunct Terry, when I lately 
rode over to Fermoy, and beheld the old burial-place where so 
many of our kith and clan are interred. 

A rich tillage country stretches to the base of the Galtee 
mountains, through which the Blackwater winds its course. A 
lordly steep, rising from the depth of the stream, is surmounted 
by the embattled towers of the Casile of Ballyhooly; while, 
higher up the river, the spacious demesne of Listowel’s noble 
earl adds many charms to the landscape. On the other hand 
Creg, and Castle Hyde, now lost to that time-honoured race, 
vie with the picturesque attractions of Convamore. As the 
entire scene lay at my feet, and my sight wandered over the 
haunts of early youth, my ears drank in the voices of the 
birds, ag they carolled their blithe lays on wing or on bough. 
The hum of the labourer, lightening his daily toil by converse 
with the partner of his task, was wafted on the breeze. Mem- 
mory, like:a faithful glass, was presenting to my mind images 
equally familiar with those my faculties presented to my phy- 
sical organs; and scenes and incidents, long buried and for- 
gotten beneath the acquisitions of more recent years, came 
into light— | 

* Charged with the memory of remembered hours, 
None slow enough for sadness.” 

Araongst the crowd of hangers-on and retainers who dwelt 
in my paternal mansion at Knocknacopple, there was not one 
more ani liked than our excellent whipper-in, whose 
name is prefixed to thischapter. Terry Riley belonged to that 
class of human beings who evince, by their outward bearing, 
at all events, the most equable disposition. Fortune's smiles 
or frowns were alike to him ; he was neither elated by the one, 


* The late Right Hon, A. R. Blake, 








nor depressed by the other. Praise or blame was thrown 
away on him, and his temper was often tried. If he showed 
anything like impatience, it found vent in short ejaculations— 
not, perhaps, remarkable for any pious wishes to the exciter. 
He was long in our service. To use his own words—‘ From 
the minit I was foaled, sir, I was an ould follower of the family. 
Me and mine, sir, have lived with you and yours, sir, for seven 
generations ; and though I’m not as handy as the other sarvints 
in regard of the leg, God know’s I'm as willing—and shure 
that’s everything.” 

‘Handy in regard of the leg” it is necessary to explain. 
[t referred to his lameness. He had broken his leg while hunt- 
ing a young horse, and the bones not uniting properly dis- 
qualified the poor fellow from acting in any eapacity save 
whipper-in to Davy Walsh the huntsman. Terry, to use the 
poet's words, was 

“ Beloved much by man and beast ;” 

and his kind treatment of the pack showed a heart teeming 
with good nature. He cared for their wants like a tender 
nurse, and less sickness or disorder was in our kennel than in 
any other in Ireland. In my youth it was a great pleasure to 
me to listen to Terry’s accounts of the ancient people of the 
country. Tales of fairies and of giants were not neglected ; 
knights in search of enchanters, travelling to some castle where 
a wicked wizard held a fair maiden captive, would delight my 
childish imagination. 

At this period the lodge was tenanted by a lively woman of 
a certain age—that is, an indescribable period, for her teeth 
showed no marks. It is to be found as accurately as the dis- 
tance between Mullingar and Michaelmas. But Mrs. Brien~ 
or as the tenants called her, Mrs. O’Brien—might have owned 
to forty, or thereabouts, for she had passed some years in the 
bonds of Hymen. She lost her departed husband in a scrim- 
mage, while protecting a potteen still from an onslaught of 
gaugers from Cork, leaving her a lone widow without children, 
to return to the place from whence she came. Having beena 
servant in the house of Knocknacopple, a vacancy oceurring at 
the lodge, she was invested with the honours belonging or in any 
way appertaining thereunto. The widow was not ill-favoured ; 
her features, if not handsome, were intelligent, and her sweet 
smile and light blue eyes betokened a mild and affectionate 
heart. She was always neatly, though plainly, dressed. The 
widow’s sombre cap became her well, and its snowy wimple 
made her good-humoured face look pensive, while the merry 
twinkle of her laughing eyes denoted a spirit little saddened by 
her loss. 

We often noticed, when the blithe morning call summoned 
us to the chase, and Terry Riley rode forth the smartest of 
whips, that, in passing the lodge, Mrs. Brien never allowed 
the little bare-legged yossoon,* her orphan nephew, who ordi- 
narily opened the gate, to perform that office, but appeared 
herself to bid us ‘‘ good morrow,” and wish us “ good luck 
with the modhereen ruadh.’’+ On these occasions the soft word 
might be noticed hy the inquisitive observer passing between 
the widow and Terry, and the whipping up some lagging hounds 
usually gave time for a grasp of the hand, after which Terry 
would be infinitely more active than before. Once methought 
I detected something very like the neck of a small botile pro- 
jecting from the muslin which covered the ample bosom of the 
Widow Brien, and suspicion whispered it was no empty hand 
Terry grasped in those sunnyhours. Be that as it may, report 
soon began to connect their names, and there was no saymg 
what might have happened but for an incident which occasioned 
a change in the feelings of one of the parties. 

We had hunted a fox for the greater part of a day we found 
in the coverts of Gurteen—crossed the river, and ran through 
Creg, Cairn, the woods of Glenabo, and came to a check im 
Kildinan. There was a good field out with us when Reynard 
broke cover, but few rode to where we lost. The river stopped 
some, the bog others, several were pounded or lost their way 

* Boy. + Red Fox, 
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in the woods, and failed to catch us, for the scent was breast- 
high, and we went like the wind. I rode a young horse called 
Sir Roland, a surprising fencer, taking stone walls and double 
ditches at a stroke, and carrying me with the head hound. 
My father I had seen nothing of for two hours, and Davy 
Walsh the huntsman, with Terry and myself, were the only 
persons riding to the hounds. The shades of evening had 
fallen while hard on the brush, and the stars shone in the clear 
December sky. The crisp leaves, already heavy with the frost 
which was descending in wreaths like smoke, crackled beneath 
our horses’ hoofs, and the apparently interminable woods 
alone could be seen. The hounds led us to the earths, which, 
not having been stopped, afforded the gallant fox that showed 
us such good sport an opportune retreat. ; 

‘‘T think ‘tis time to be jogging home with the dogs,”’ said 
Davy, giving a blast on his horn to collect the stragglers. 
‘‘ Home! home away!” he shouted, till the old wood seemed 
roused from its sleep. 

My young hunter, to this moment showing no symptom of 
fatigue, suddenly demanded every attention. He became 
chilled, broke into a perfect lather of sweat, his ears drooped, 
and he shivered as though in an ague fit. 

‘‘Get off, sir,” said Davy, “Sir Roland seems done-up 
clane—musha, an’ more is the pity; he carried you most 
illigant to-day. I noticed you sailed over the palings in Lis- 
negar as if they wor only a foot high, instead of five.”’ 

I needed no second request, and leaped from the saddle, for 
I thought the horse would fall at every step. 

‘‘T wish I had some cordial for him.” 

‘* Maybe he’d be the better of this, sir,” said Terry, hand- 
ing me a small flask, very like what I had seen before in a bit 
of muslin. I found it delicious potteen, and, having opened 
Sir Roland’s mouth, poured a portion down his throat: it con- 
siderably revived him. 

‘‘ Where did you get this stuff, Terry ?”’ 

‘‘ Justice, my darling! Justice! Badger and Spite, ye vil- 
lians, lave the earth.” 

The terriers thus needlessly rated were with the hounds, and 
required not to be spoken to. 

‘‘ Terry turns a deaf ear to your honour,” observed Davy, 
with a knowing wink out of the corner of his little eye. 

‘*‘ Has she any more of it, Terry ?” I inquired. 

‘** Who, sir?” demanded Terry, cracking his whip. 

‘‘The young woman who gave you the botile.”’ 

‘«*T'was no young woman gave me the bottle,” said Terry 
stoutly. 

‘‘ Well then, the old woman.” 

‘‘ Nor no old woman either; you see your honour’s on the 
wrong scent altogether.’’ 

‘* Bathershin,* Terry; you'll admit, at all events, that she 
is middle-aged then.” 

‘‘ Why,” replied Terry as gravely as if he was arguing a 
case in Chancery, ‘‘a woman that’s neither young nor ould 
must be middle-aged.” 

‘‘Oh! then, it was a woman?” 

‘¢T didn’t say so.” 

‘¢ Yes, but you did, by inference.” 

‘‘Arrah, your honour is too great a counsellor for me. 
Surely, ’twas a woman.”’ 

Sir Roland again showed such unequivocal signs of distress, 
— felt it impossible to proceed with him in his present 
plight. 

‘‘ Your honour needn’t be onasy about a good male o’ meat 
for dinner, a shake-down, an’ harty welcome hereabouts, at all 
events,” said Davy. ‘‘ To your back there’s Mr. Hogan of 
ne fornint you Mr, French of Killiney; beyant him 

eee’ 

‘Stay, Davy. I promised Mr. French that I would not 
pass him by without a call, and I’ll go and fulfil my promise. 
Do you take home the hounds, and let the family know whore 

* Maybe so. 








Iam. Terry, come with me, and look after this poor horse, 
as he requires more care than I could expect Mr. French’s 
servants to bestow on him.”’ 

Davy trotted off with his little ones, and a few minutes saw 
myself and my henchman pacing slowly within the rows of 
ancient ash trees enfilading a long, straight avenue. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. IV.—MONASTERBOICE, 


Tue ruins of Monasterboice, in Irish Majmrren buycy, stand 
about four miles to the north of Drogheda, in the barony of 
Ferrard, county Louth. St. Bute, or Boetius, son of Bronach, 
who died a.p. 521, was the founder. Of this establishment, 
which was called emphatically ‘‘ the Monastery,’’ frequent 
mention is made by the Four Masters and other authorities. 
A long but still very imperfect list of its abbots and professors, 
from the 6th to the 12th century, has been preserved ; and 
amongst the names mentioned occur several which stand high 
in the ecclesiastical history of the country. The ancient 
glory of Monasterboice appears to have paled about the nnddle 
of the 12th century, when the Prince of Uriell founded, almost 
in its immediate neighbourhood, the great Cistercian house of 
Mellifont. 

The place, like Glendalough, Clonmacnoise, Clonard, and 
other foundations of ante-Norman date in Ireland, was cele- 
brated for the number of its holy and learned men, for its 
schools, and for the flocks of students who received its hospi- 
tality. Two churches, a really splendid round tower, two very 
lofty and beautifully sculptured crosses, the head of a third, 
and an extremely early inscribed monumental stone still re- 
main to indicate the antiquity and former grandeur of St. 
Bute’s monastery. The tower, which measures 110 feet in 
height by 50 in circumference, is very remarkable on account 
of the sculpture of its doorway, which, as Dr. Petrie has re- 
marked, exhibits the idea of the cross by a connexion of th - 
mouldings at the top and at each side. The larger of the 
churches, which stands a little to the south-east of the tower, 
is a plain cyclopean building, with a square-headed doorway, 
now nearly covered by the soil, in the west gable. There was 
anciently a chancel connected with the nave by a semicircular 
arch. In the latter feature, in the square western doorway, in 
the high pitch of the gable, and in the rude cyclopean masonry, 
we find characteristics of the oldest style of Christian archi- 
tecture in Ireland. There can be little question that this is 
the original church of St. Bute. The smaller remaining church 
appears to have been erected, or at least remodelled, in the early 
part of the 12th century. The masonry is rude enough to b 
considered earlier, yet the windows indicate that period. 

But of all the remains at Monasterboice, the magnificen 
crosses are the most remarkable. Europe possesses nothing 
of their class and age to be compared with Irish crosses in 
artistic design and embellishment. These stand amid a scene 
of ruin, desolation, and neglect, as silent witnesses of a time 
when Ireland possessed a school of art peculiar to the genius of 
her people, and which, after having been forgotten for ages, is 
once more becoming recognized. ‘True it is that even in the 
darkest day of our political and ecclesiastical history there re- 
mained a few minds in which the idea of past and present 
wrong did not altogether predominate to the exclusion of an 
honourable pride in the achievements of our early artists. 
But the subject was not generally understood, else surely wa 
would not have to deplore the loss of many inestimable relics 
of the past, of which we can only now say they existed, and 
must, from the traditions preserved of them, have been exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Neglect in these matters, or ignorance, may 
be considered almost as dangerous to our early monuments 
even as bigotry itself, 

Of the three crosses at Monasterboice, by far the most beau- 








tiful, though not the largest, fortunately bears the subjoined 
inscription in the Irish language and character : 


OR DO WUIREOACH LUS | NOCRNUAD IN ChROSSYA. 
“a PRAYER FOR MUIREDACH, BY WHOM WAS MADE THIS CROSS.” 


There were two abbots of Monasterboice of the name Muire- 
dach, one of whom died a.p. 844, the other in a.p. 923 or 
924. Dr. Petrie has suggested a variety of reasons for assign- 
ing this cross to the latter, who was a very remarkable man. 
His death is thus entered in the annals of Ulster : 

‘*a.p. 928 or 924, Muiredach, son of Domhnall, tanist- 
abbott of Armagh, and chief stewart of the southern Hy Niall, 
and successor of Buiti, the son of Bronach, head of the council 
of all the men of Bregia, laity and clergy, departed this life on 
the fifth day of the calends of December.” 

This truly national monument measures 20 feet in height. 
It is of the usual Irish pattern, the head forming a circle, be- 
yond which the top and sides slightly project. The various 
sides are richly panelled and enriched with sculpture of the 
human figure, animals, and scroll work. The crucifixion 
within the 
circle on the 
west side, is 
represented ee ~~" 
in the man-_ a a 
ner usual 
with early 
Irish artists. 
The Savi- 
our’s arms, 
extend at 
right angles & 
from the 
body, which 
is partially 
clothed. The 
legs are not 
crossed. On 
either side is 
a soldier; 
that on the 
right pre- 
senting the 
sponge ; that ‘ 
on the left is 
piercing the 


Lord’s body 
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half-way down the thigh. On the breast of one is a brooch of 
the Danish type, some specimens of which may be seen in the 
Royal Irish Academy collection. The hair of both these figures 
is long, and each wears a moustache of considerable size, but no 
beard. All the figures in these compartments are bareheaded. 
There is every likelihood that this curious piece of sculpture, 
which is as good as late Roman work, represents the martyr- 
dom of some Irish ecclesiastic of rank by Danish soldiers. 
The next compartment contains three figures dressed in long 
habits, and each holding a book, That in the centre, whose right 
arm is raised as if giving a blessing, wears neither beard nor 
moustache, while his companions have most formidable mous- 
taches. In the compartment immediately beneath the circle, 
a central shorn figure is receiving from a moustached figure on 
his right a staff, and from another similar figure on his left a 
book. The Spirit of God, in the form of a bird, seems to 
hover over the head of this figure. The uppermost compart- 
ment of this face of the cross represents a figure with raised 
arms, evidently thanksgiving, and supported by two angels. 
Commencing with the compariment immediately below the 
circle, may 
we not read 
. the story 
“tas t - | thus? A 
saint, upon 
whom the 
Spirit of God 
has descend- 
# ed, presents 
the central fi- 
gure—which 
3 it will be ob- 
} served is the 
em same in all 
& the compart- 
ments—with 
a copy of the 
Holy Word. 
The figureon 
his right, 
hands him a 
staff; he is 
commission- 
edtogoforth, 
: and preach 
oa esa ; the Word of 
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supportin 
all at the head of the chief figure. At the feet of Christ, 
above, and on either side, are bosses in alto relievo connected 
together with beautiful patterns of scroll work. The three com- 
partments of the shaft below the circle on the west side, 
contain each three human figures. A similar panel, also occu- 
pied by three figures, occurs above the circle. There can be 
little doubt that all these sculptures illustrate some passage in 
the history of Monasterboice. The lowest panel represents an 
ecclesiastic attacked by armed warriors, one on either side. 
The left arm of the assailed person has been seized and forcibly 
bent in an upward direction by the soldier, who, with his left 
hand, appears about to plunge a short, broad-bladed, heavy- 
hilted sword into the body of his prisoner. The figure to 
the right, armed with a weapon similar in character, but of 
greater length, seems marching to attack the churchman, who 
appears to make no resistance though holding a staff in his 
right hand. ' res 

The central figure is shorn on the upper lip and chin, and 
clothed in a long mantle which is fastened over the breast by 
an Irish brooch. The warriors are attired in close-fitting 
coats and rather full-slashed looking breeches, extending only 





on his mission with two disciples. In the lowest panel, his 
death by the hands of Scandinavian rovers is illustrated, 
and in the upper part of the cross he is entering the abod- 
of the blessed, conducted by two angels. The right arm of 
the cross represents a number of figures playing musical in- 
struments. They may perhaps be rejoicing in heaven. The 
meaning of the sculpture to the left of the crucifixion is clearly 
the ascension. The edges of the shaft and circle, and of the 
sides of the cross arms, are decorated with a variety of curiously 
designed subjects. There are human figures platted together, 
serpents displaying the most intricate convolutions, dogs, and 
other animals. A compartment on the end of the southern 
cross-arm represents Pilate washing his hands. There are 
soldiers introduced, armed with circular shields and broad- 
swords. One panel bears a sculptural representation apparently 
of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. There are some other sub- 
jects, the meaning of which is very obscure; but as they are 
unimportant we need not detain our readers to speculate upon 
their character. 
On the east side of the shaft there are com ts contain- 
ing sculptures suggested by Scripture history. The lowest panel 
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eontains Adam and Eve, with a tree, round the stem of which 
the serpent is coiled, standing between them. Here also may 
be seen Cain slaying Abel. Another subject is the adoration 
of the Wise Men, a star being represented above the head of 
the Infant. It is difficult to read the stories indicated by 
several of the panels on this side of the cross. There are 
figures of kilted warriors armed with swords, targets, and 
other weapons, amongst which the axe and sling may be re- 
Gognized. These are intensely interesting as illustrating the 
dress and warlike appointments of the Scots of the beginning 
of the 10th century. Many of our readers ate probably not 
aware that we are the original Scoti, and that Ireland sent over 
to Alba or Caledonia, as conquerors and colonists, the people 
who gave its name to modern Scotland. It might not be 
quite safe to announce these facts in certain quarters, but they 
aire nevertheless historically true. 

Within the circle on the east side is the Last Judgment. 
Christ, holding the cross and sceptre, has ranged upon his right 
hand troops of the blessed, who are singing and playing upon 
musical instruments, amongst which the old Irish harp is 
conspicuous. On the left hand side of Christ are the fallen, 
who are being hurried away by devils, one of which is armed 
with a trident. In a compartment immediately below the 
Saviour, is St. Michael weighing a soul in a huge pair of scales, 
While the devil is crouched beneath endeavouring to turn the 
beam in his own favour! Our description of this really wonder- 
fal relic of nearly a thousand years ago will give but a faint 
idea of the original. Photography alone could do so. 

The great cross is covered with ornaments as richly designed 
and of the same gencral character as those on the monument 
just noticed. It stands upwards of twenty-three feet in height, 
and is composed of white silecious sandstone. Amongst the 
subjects of its sculpture are the soldiers guarding Christ’s 
sepulchre, Daniel and the lion, chariots and horses, and, of 
course, the crucifixion. It is scarcely necessary to go into 
farther detail, for no words of ours could give more than a 
general idea of the wonderful beauty of this cross. The descrip- 
tion of that of Muiredach will illustrate the charaeter of both. 

An humble flagstone in the cemetery, inseribed with an 
early cross, reads 

OR DO RUARCAH, : 
“a PRAYER FOR RUARCAN.” 


Nothing is known of this namo in connexion with the early 
history of the place; it was probably that of an ecelesiastic. 

Of the third cros3, only the head and the base remain. The 
former, on one side, displays the crucifixion, as usual, with the 
spearmen, sponge, &c. In the centre of the circle, upon the 
other side, is a beautifully designed boss. A magnificent ash- 
tree of great age used to add considerably to the picturesque 
appearance of the ruins, but it fell during a great storm some 
few years ago, and the venerable walls, tower, and crosses, 
seem all the more desolate and forsaken in its absence. Bu. 
there must be an end to all things—even to this article. 





DIVINE SERVICE IN ENGLISH ON THE CONTINENT. 


“ Quitting Cologne. we were not long in reaching Bonn, where we pur- 

ad passing our Sabbath, hoping, as we were informed there was divine 
service in English, we should have ‘atime of refreshing ;’ but it was far 
otherwise—dullness and formality reigned supreme. The clergyman’s 
method of conducting the service was literally ‘ racy.’ He went through 
the Scripture lessons at a quick march, he ran over the prayers, and 
galloped along the commandments, closing the whole with a look that 
seemed to say, ‘ Dearly beloved. let us be thankful that we have got 
through thus far.’ Then came the sermon, founded on that beautiful 
text: * If any man sin, there is an advocate with the Father—Jesus Christ 
the righteous.’ But all I conld make out of the twenty minutes’ address 
amounted to this —that, in the opinicn of the p.eaclier, ‘the only way to 
avoid being wrong is, to be right, and the best way to avoid keeping in 
in the wrong 18,to get right again. He seemed to think such general 
statements sufficiently obvious; so that he avoiiled giving any special 
Cirections how to ‘mend our way.’ We enter.d the church with a lively 
hope; we quitted it with a long-drawn sigh—less disposed than ever to 
question the truthfulness of the proverb, ‘ Bless2a are they that expect 

inted.’ "~—Hogy, London, 1864. 











IONA. 


Oxp Isle of Iona, though scarce heard thy name, 

High hallowed and noble the honours you claim ; 

Great, great were the names that repose in thy breast, 

Still moving in fame though their bones are at rest. 

How sombre, yet pleasant, to bask in thy gloom, 

And gather bright rays from the shades of the tomb, 

How proudly should think every patriot Scot 

Of those glories long past that can ne’er be for 

But prouder should Erin’s poor pilgrim feel still— 
'Twas his land that produced them the sage Columbkill, 
There once stood his sire by the side of the Pict, 

And fought (as who could) Pagan pride to restrict. 

Nor with Hadrian’s Wall could the Briton eschew 

The force of their might when that Roman withdrew. 

But higher, far higher, and prouder he feels 

When he thinks of the prowess that wounds not but heals— 
When he thinks how great Colum, with rule and with love, 
Made fertile the field that was barren before— . 
Showed that much more than fire was the heart of the Seet, 
'Till the Pict took delight in uniting their lot, 

There sweet sung the bard that good Colum loved well, 
There loud rang the peal of the evening bell, 

There high rose the chant of the monastic hymn, 

There was welcomed the stranger, weak, aged, and dim. 
Those days are now changed for poor Erin’s lone son, 

He finds not his creed nor his old mother-tongue, 

For the slaves of his sires are now holding the sway, 
While the sons of the lords are scarce kenned on the way, 





A REMARKABLE BOOK, 


Or all the books we have ever heard of, excepting One, the sub- 


ject of our present notice possesses the most extraordinary history. 


The following paper may be considered almost as an abridgment or 
adaptation for the people of a “ Memoir of the Venerable Book of 
Armagh,” from the pen of the learned and. indefatigable Dr. 
Reeves, one of the first and most truthful of living antiquaries. The 
Book of Armagh, so-called because it was the most precious literary 
possession of the church of Armagh, is a vellum quarto measuring 
in height 72 inches, in breadth 53, and in thickness 2}; consisting 
of 221 leaves, the penmanship of which is of extreme elegance, 
tinetness, and uniformity. The name of the scribe, Ferdomnach of 
Armagh, who died in 845, oceurs in several parts of it, and there is 
internal evidence which proves that a portion of the volume was 
finished on the 21st of September, about 807. ‘ But,” writes Dr. 
Reeves, ‘ what renders it an object of special interest is the faet 
that it is the only copy of the New Testament Scriptures which has 
been transmitted to our time from the ancient Irish Church. 
(reland was in early times famous for the ample manner in whieh 
it was provided with copies of the Scriptures, and was much re- 
sorted to as a safe, peaceable, and well furnished field for religious 
study. But one after another the books of sacred learning perished. 
What the Danes spared, fire consumed, and what was fortified 
against the devouring element by damp, soon became the prey of 
decay and rottenness ; and thus of all the bibles which existed, not 
one copy of the Old Testament has been preserved—or any part 
thereot—except a mutilated copy of the Psalms of David; and the 
existence of this we owe to the veneration in which it was held, 
being supposed to be in St.. Columba’s handwriting, and encased 
in a costly shrine of silver.” This is the cathach, or “ Battle Book” 
of the O’Donnells. 

The Book of Armagh eommences with the oldest and most 
authentic notices of St. Patrick now in existence, and from which 
all other biographies of him borrow or enlarge upon. In a phi- 
lological point of view, they are of extreme interest, as ponte 
ing the oldest specimen of Geelic extant in Ireland. “Surely,” 
writes Dr. Reeves, “the book which, as regards religion, exhibits 
the only existing copy of the New Testament that was used in the 
[rish Church ; as regards history, contains the earliest account of 
the Apostle of Ireland; and as regards literature, the oldest relic 
of the ancient language of the country, has just claims upon the 
admiration and attention of all true patriots.” Next fellows the 
“ Confession of St. Patrick,” written in Latin, and setting forth 
a brief statement of the author's early life, his religious sentiments, 
and the difficulties he experienced as a missionary. After this 
follows St. Jerome’s Preface to the New Testament, and then thie 
(zospels, in their usual order, written also in Latin. After the close 
of ike inspired portion of the book succeeds'the life of St. Martin of 
lours, written by Sulpicius Severus, and introduced into this volume 
partly in connexion with St. Patrick's history, as the Irish Apostle 
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was believed to have heen a nephew of that distinguished saint, and 
party on account of the veneration in which St. Martin was 
anciently held in Ireland. The book closes with a short litany on 
the scribe’s behalf. 

So mueh for the contents. We shall now give a sketch of the 
history of this precious volume, concerning which Mr. Reeves 
declares more is probably known than of any other manuscript of 
like age in the world. “It was written,” observes the doctor, 
* about the year 807, that is, about three centuries after St. Patrick's 
decease.” Professor U’Curry believed it to be older than the year 
727, Amongst the Irish the book at an early period was known as 
the Canon I-haonais, or “ the Scripture of Patrick,” from a beliet 
that it had been written by the hand of the saint himself. By 
degrees it rose so much in estimation that in 937 it was encased by 
J)onough, son of Flann, king of Ireland, which case still remains. 
In 1004 it was selected to receive the record of the hero of Clon- 
tarf’s donation to the see of Armagh. The following is a transla- 
tion of it: 

“ St. Patrick, when going to heaven, ordained that the entire 
produce of his labour, as well of baptism and decisions as of 
alms, was to be delivered to the apostolic city, which in the Scotic 
tongue is called Ardmacha. ‘Thus I have found it (stated) in the 
records of the Scots. This is my writing—namely, Calvus Peren- 
nis, in the presence of Brian, sovereign of the Scots ; and what I 
have written he decreed for all the kings of Maceria” [or Cashel]. 

In 1134, when Nigellus was compelled by Malachi O’Morgair 
to retire from Armagh, he took care to secure this book and the 
famous crozier called the Staff of Jesus, which were considered, in 
fact as the title deeds of the primacy, and by virtue of which he 
was restored after about two years absence. 

The custom of administering oaths on sacred reliquaries and 
holy books of the Irish Church has descended to our own day. 
Carleton’s celebrated story of the “* Horse Stealers” is founded on 
the veneration in which the ** Domnach-airgid,” or silver shrine of 
a copy of a portion of the holy Scriptures used by St. Patrick, and 
which shrine is now one of the treasures preserved in the Roval Irish 
Academy, is or rather was held. ‘The Four Masters recoid “ that 
in 1179, O’Rogan, lord of Iveagh, died of a three nights’ sickness 
after he had been expelled his dominions for violating the Canon ot 
St. Patrick.” In 1177 it was plundered with other holy relics b 
the celebrated John De Courcy, who soon after returned the boo 
to Armagh. In 1196 we find it once more used to give additional 
solemnity to an oath, when “ Murtagh O° Loughlin, lord of Tyrone, 
was killed by Donough O'Kane at the instigation of the Kinel- 
Owen, who had pledged their loyalty to him before the three 
shrmes and the Canon of Patrick.” 

Shortly after this period, it is likely that the precious volume for 
its greater security was given into tle care of an hereditary keeper, 
dn Lrish waor, which title, with the prefix Mac, gradusily grew into 
a surname, and was used by the hereditary keeper and the various 
offshoots of his family. ‘The keeper is mentioned in 1367, and 
agaip in 1427, when I’rimate Swayne granted an indulgence to all 
who should contribute to the relief of Moyer Nakanany (i.e. Maor 
na Canvine), * Keeper of the Canon” of the diocese of Armagh. 
The next important notice of the family occurs in the Armagh In- 

isition of 1609, when it was foand that “ the sept of Clann Mac 

oyer, and their ancestors, tyme out of mynde, were and yet are 
of eight townes of Jand, with their appurtenances, in the 
arony of the Fuighes, and that they hold the same of the Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh for the yearly rent of a mark Irish out of 
every of the said townes, amounting in the whole to four pounds 
annum.” ‘These and other possessions of the clan appear to 
balk passed from them before the year 1622—how is not known; 
but the Canon appears to have remained as the private property of 
the keeper, who scems to have clung to it with religious fidelity, 
even in the days of his family’s decadence and dispossession—or else 
it surely would have found its way into Archbishop Ussher’s ab- 
sorbing collection of literary treasures. Ussher often refers to it in 
his “ Religion of the Ancient Insh,” published in 1631. 

In 1656 it is noticed by Sir James Ware as follows. After re- 
ferring to its contents, &c., he says: “lt was formerly held in such 
esteem, that the family of MacMoyer held lands in the see of 
Armagh for the safe custody of this manuscript. The general 
belief that it was written by St. Patrick’s own hand was a special 
means of gaining deep veneration fur this book; and certainly, at 
the end of his Confession, these words are to be read: ‘So far the 
volume which St. Patrick wrote with his own hand ;’ and after this: 
fon the 17th of March, Patrick was translated to heaven.” | llow- 
ever from the style of the letter it is quite manifest that it is not 
his autography, but a transcript made at a much later age.” 








_— — 


The last hereditary keeper ap to have been Florence Mac 
Moyer, as his autograph entry in ie book, “ Liber Florentini Maire, 
June 29th, 1662,” shows. ‘This Florence was a schoolmaster in in- 
digent circumstances. How he parted with the book will be seen 
from the following letter, referring to the Book of Armagh, and 
found amongst the papers of Edward Lhuyd, the philologist after 
his decease : 

“This manuscript beyond all question is exceedingly ancient, 
whether written in part by the hand of St. Patrick himself (as stated 
at the foot of folio 24), or, as appears to me more probable, the work 
of a later age; and possibly it is that Sextus Evangeliorum, which 
St. Bernard in the lite of Malachi reckons among the insignia of 
the see, and states to have been St. Patrick's own text. By Ussher 
and Ware it is designated the Book of Armagh, but by the natives, 
“the Book of the Canons of St. Patrick ;” being so termed, I sup- 
pose, from the Canons of the Gospel Harmonies, which commence 
at fulio 26. This book was in old times held in great esteem by the 
native Irish—so much so, that the family commonly called MacMaor, 
in English MacMoyer, borrowed their name from having custody 
of it. For Maor in Irish is ‘keeper,’ and the whole family was 
without distinction called Maur na Ceanon, or * Keeper of the 
Canons.’ From an early time they held, under the see of lar 
eight townlands in the county fof Armagh] called the lands 9 
Ballimoyer in virtue of the safe custody of this book; in whose 
hands this book remained for many ages past, till Florentine Mac 
Moyer went over to England, in the year of grace 1680, to give evi- 
dence, untrue 1 fear, against Oliver Plunket, Doctor of Theology, 
and Archbishop of this kingdom in the Roman communion, who 
was hanged at London, though undeservedly, as is believed. Moyer 
being in want of money at the time of his departure, left the 
book in pawn as a security for five pounds sterling. It very 
acceptably came into the hands ot Arthur Brownlow, who, not 
without much labour, arranged in their proper order the leaves 
which were at the time displaced, wrote the numbers at the head 
of the pages to mark the leaves, added others in the margin to dis- 
tinguish the chapters, and took care when they were so arranged to 
have them securely attached in their old cover, in the condition in 
which it now appears, and caused the whole to be kept in the 
ancient case, together with a bull of a Roman Pontiff which was 
found in company with it,” &c. 

The book was thus pledged to Mr. Brownlow in 1680. In 
the December of the previous year Dr. Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 
of Armagh, was apprehended on a charge of high treason, and a 
number of so called * witnesses,” were suborned against him by the 
English government. One Owen Murphy was most active in pro- 
curing these wretches to prove, as far as perjury might, the alleged 
Popish Plot. Of these informers he found no difficulty in gettuog 
a plentiful supply. 

On the 8th of June, 1681, the archbishop was arraigned at the 
King’s Bench, London, for high treason, before Chief Justice Sir 
Fiancis Pemberton. The wretched keeper was one of the chief 
witnesses and the first examined. He is called Florence Wyer 
by the solicitor-general at the trial, and by two contemporary 
writers. One of his statements was that a Captain O'Neill had 
urged him tw enter the French army, alleging that he could retarn 
to Ireland 4s a captain under the French king, surprise the king- 
dom, and settle the Popish religion, and that then he would be re- 
stored to las estate. Amongst the witnesses were two others of the 
MacMoyers, all of whom the archbishop in bis defence characterized 
as ** merciless perjurers,” and declared in his dying speech that he 
was not acquainted with the layman Florence MacMoyer at all. 
The * witnesses” were ready to swear anything, and the court and 
jury to receive and act upon the evidence—if the depositions of the 
MacMoyers and their fellows can be so termed. ‘The testimony of 
the apostate keeper went directly to establish the case aguinst 
Archbishop Plunket. +p 

Sergeant Jeffries, in summing up, insisted most on Florence 
Wyer’s informations, and accordingly, on 1st July 1681, a convic- 
tion having been obtained, Oliver Plunket, Doctor of Theology and 
Archbishop of Armagh, was publicly strangled at Tyburn—then, 
and for ages befgre and long atter, the common place of execution 
for murderers and criminals of every class. 

What became of Florence is not exactly known. ‘The amount 
of his blood-money could not have been much, for it is certain that 
the book was never redeemed. Whether he wandered, with a 
curse upon him deeper than that of Cain’s, near the old familiar 

laces where the “ keeper’s” name had for centuries been one of 
onor—or, banished by self condemnation and the horrors of un- 
availing remorse, he merely crept home to die, we know not; but 
this is recorded, that in the old churchyard of Ballymoyer (é«. 
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Keeperstown), some time ago might be seen a stone bearing the 
matter of fact, but cheerless inscription, 


“ Bopy or Frorence Wyre, wHo prep Fes. 12ra, 1713.” 


All memory of the name MacMoyer or Wyre, has been lost in 
the district where for ages it had been a household word. Tradi- 
tion says that such was the abhorrence brought upon the name, that 
all those who bore it adopted in its stead that of M‘Guire. Not 
one individual of the name is known to exist, though ot old the clan 
must have been numerous, and we find whole districts called after 
them—as, for instance, Ballymoyer and Glenawire, respectively the 
“town or glen of the keeper.” The tombstone is still preserved, 
though owing to the detestation in which the memory of the leading 
and most perjured (if we may so write) witness against the arch- 
bishop and martyr was held, his monument was subject to the 
grossest indignities; and having in the lapse ot a century been 

atly injured and broken, it was removed for preservation by the 

ate Marcus Synnot, Esq., from the churchyard to Ballymoyer 
House, where it still remains. The traces or a similar indignity may 
be noticed on the tomb ot Higgins, the betrayer of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, in Kilbarrock churchyard, near Sutton, county Dublin, 
where the monument to the informer who received £1,000 blood- 
money for the destruction ot the “Patriot Peer” has suffered 
mutilation. We believe that memorials even of this class and cha- 
racter should not be wantonly destroyed. They are at least historical 
monuments, and often serve to suggest a lesson little dreamt of by 
those at whose cost they were erected, and often lyingly inscribed. 
We have no fault to find with the inscription on the stone ot 
Florence. God knows it is dreary enough—destitute even of the 
forlorn mic sacet. But with the MacMoyers we have done—and now 
for the modern history of their long drifting book. We have seen 
that in 1680 it had been pledged for the sum of £5. Before 1707 
it was in the possession of Mr. Arthur Brownlow, in whose family 
it continued for several generations. 

In 1827, thelate Sir William Betham, Ulster king-at-arms, having 
through Archbishop Magee procured a loan of the manuscript, 
published an account, only partially truthful or scholarlike, of its 
contents. This, however, was sufficiently plausible to attract consi- 
derable attention to the volume. In 1831, this famous treasure of 
the primatial see of more than a thousand years ago—the Canon 
which kings o Erinn swore upon, and which royalty honoured 
itself by encasing—the Book for the violation of which kings had 
lost their territory and even lives—the prey which John de Courcy, 
the scourge of Ulster, could seize but dare not retain—the deposi- 
tory of the record which confirmed to Armagh the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Ireland—in fact, the Canoin Phadraig of the old 
Irish Church, was put up by Mr. Maguire (could he have been 
descended from the old MacMoyers?), the auctioneer of Suffolk- 
street, Dublin, and offered to the public as, 

* Book of Armagh, Unique !” 


Happily no sale took place, the “ lot” having been “ bought in” 
by the owner in consequence of the want of bidders. The follow- 
ing auctioneering “ puff” is taken from Saunders’s News-Letter ot 
6th June, 1831: ‘ We have been gratified with the sight ot this 
singularly rare manuscript; public curiosity has been greatly 
excited by its appearance; hundreds ot visitors have called during 
the last ten days at Mr. Maguire’s sale-rooms, for the purpose of 
inspecting the book which was held in so much veneration by our 
ancestors.” 

The Book of Armagh remained in the possession of the Brown- 
low family, and was freely placed at the service of literary persons. 
Amongst others who were its temporary keepers were W. J. 
Monck Mason and Dr. Petrie. ‘The most important step, how- 
ever,” writes Dr. Reeves, “in making its contents available was 
in 1846, when, at a general meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, 
on the Sth ot June, the President announced that the Rev. Francis 
Brownlow had deposited this ancient manuscript in their museum, 
with the understanding that it should be taken due care of, and 
returned to the owner on demand. This enlightened disposition 
of literary property speedily resulted in good, for the Rev. Charles 
Graves, with a scholar’s head and a critic’s eye, commenced such an 
examination of the volume as it had never before undergone, and 
in an able paper communicated the result to the Academy in the 
November of the same year.” 

The subsequent history of the book is soon told. Having 
figured amongst many antiquarian treasures belonging to the 
Royal Irish Academy in the Dublin Exhibitior of 1853, it passed 


from the Brownlows into the possession of the Rev. Dr. Reeves 
for the sum of £300. In the hands of this scholar it remained 
watal 1858, whea it was surrendered to the library of Trinity Col- | 





a 


lege, as a gift of the Protestant Primate, who, when informed that 
the owner would dispose of it for the sum he paid in order to iss 
being placed there, had with princely readiness as well as liberality, 
remitted the desired amount. P ; 

Of the beauty of the writing and richness of design in the 
capital letters, no person who has not seen the book can possibly 
form an idea. ‘The character of the ornamentation is essentially 
Irish, in that style which is usually designated Opus Hibernicum., 
In fact, on looking at the beautiful pages so umformly inscribed, so 
richly and chastely decorated, and so fresh and clean-looking, it is 
difficult for a person not skilled in antiquities to realise an idea of 
the enormous age of the work. “I have examined,” writes J. O, 
Westwood, Esq., who is perhaps the greatest living authority on 
the subject of palaeography, “ with a magnifying glass the pages of 
the gospels ot Lindesfarne and the Book of Kells, without detect- 
ing a false line or irregular interlacement ; and when it is con- 
sidered that many of these details consist of spiral lines, and are so 
minute as to have been impossible to have been executed by a pair 
ot compasses, it really seems a problem not only with what eyes 
but also with what instruments they could have been executed. 
One instance of the minuteness of these details will suffice. I have 
counted in a small space, scarcely three quarters of an inch in 
length by less than half an inch in width, in the Book of Armagh, 
no fewer than 158 interlacements of a slender ribbon pattern, 
formed of white lines edged with black ones. The invention and 
skill displayed, the neatness, precision, and delicacy far surpass all 
that is to be found in ancient MSS. executed by continental artists.” 

Ot the two accompaniments of the manuscript mentioned in 
the letter to Edward Lhuyd, only one remains—namely, the leather 
case, the Papal Bull having disappeared. There are only two such 
articles known to exist, and therefore a slight notice of this one 
will probably interest some of our readers. It is formed of a single 
piece of leather 36 inches long, and 124 broad, folded at right 
angles, in such a manner as to become (two of the edges being 
closed with thong stitches) a flat-sided pouch, 12 inches high, 123 
inches broad, and 2} inches deep. Part of it is doubled upon itself 
so as to make a flap, in which are eight brass-bound slits for the 
admission of as many brass loops, which stand out from the substance 
of the case, in which are two transverse metal rods, having cross- 
guards at the outer extremities, like the rod of a valise, and which 
meeting in the middle were secured to a brass lock by a staple 
which passed through them. The surface of the leather externally 
is black and polished like ebony from age, and is ornamented 
over in low relief, with curious patterns of grotesque animals, 
modifications of circles, and interlacing peculiar to ancient Irish 
art. ‘These seem to have been communicated to the leather by 
pressure upon blocks in which the patterns were sunk, to which 
the new and pliant surface of the leather accommodated itself 
under the influence of pressure and damp, and being allowed to 
harden in this position, retained the artistic unevenness of surface 
which it had assumed. 

Well might the auctioneer describe the Book of Armagh as 
“very rare,” “unique,” and so forth—its case is nearly equally so, 
and illustrates a branch of art manufacture in which the Scots 
(that is, our Irish ancestors) excelled. We must now bid adieu to 
the Canon, to the wretched MacMoyers, and to the gentleman 
who is so honourably connected with its history in our day, and to 
whose care ani patriotism we must be thankful that we have not 
to say adieu to the glorious old book itself._W. F. W. 
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RUINS OF THE ROCK Of CASHEL. 


THE HOLY PLACES 


No. V.—CASHEL. 


Tux city of Cashel is mentioned at a very early period in the 
history of the Irish Church. Here in the 5th century a synod 
was held by St. Patrick, St. Declan, St. Ailbe, and other holy 
men. It has been doubted, we believe on very insufficient 
grounds, by some writers whether the Rock, now almost com- 
pletely covered with ecclesiastical buildings, was the site of the 
original monastery. The round tower, still remaining, is cer- 
tainly of an earlier date than the year 1101, when Murtogh 
O’Brien is reported to have assigned over to the Church that 
ancient seat of the Munster kings. Probably a portion only 
of the Rock was then assigned. A slight inspection of the 
ruins still remaining will convince any intelligent person that 
even to a comparatively recent period the place partook largely 
of the character of a fortress. As seen from almost any point 
of view, the group of buildings which surmount the Rock have 
a singularly grand effect. As an architectural composition, 
nothing can be finer. Well might the kings of Munster select 
this famous eminence as the seat of their palace-fortress. The 
view which it commands is one of the finest in the country. 
The ‘‘ Golden Vale” from which the Rock rises is considered 
the richest land in Ireland. So fertile is it, that avidity itself 
could not desire better. And well did the Celt, Norman, and 
Saxon of the olden time appreciate its value. It is said that 
on a tolerably clear day from the summit of the Rock no fewer 
than one hundred castles may be counted. 
Cashel of the Kings, right royally do you tower above the 
most glorious plain which even Green Erinn can boast of. 
From a period lost in the mist ot antiquity, the Rock was a 


OF IRELAND. 





fortress. Angus, king of Cashel, in the time of St. Patrick, 
is said to have founded the cathedral. Late in the 10th cen- 
tury the place was fortified by Brian Boroimhe. FLEarly in the 
12th century Cormac Mac Carthy, king of Munster and arch- 

bishop of Cashel, founded the stone-roofed church which still 
bears his name, and which has long excited the wonder and 
admiration of ecclesiologists. 

In 1169, Donald O’Brien, king of Limerick, erected the 
cathedral, which almost to our own day (notwithstanding the 
burnings, sieges, and violence which it had undergone for ages) 
still remained entire—a glorious monument of the religious . 
zeal and munificence of its founder. About the same time the 
archiepiscopal castle, which, in fact, forms the west end of the 
cathedral, appears to have been built, In 1421, Richard 
O’Hedian erected the grand hal! for his vicars-choral. In 
1495, that most memorable burning of the cathedral occurred, 
for which the Earl of Kildare had the hardihood to excuse him- 
self before the king, by stating that he would never have done so 
but that he supposed the archbishop was within at the time! 
In 1603, the place was surrendered to Lord-Deputy Mountjoy. 
In 1647, the venerable cathedral suffered its last siege. It ap- 
pears that Lord Inchiquin took the place by storm, slaughter- 
ing a multitude of the citizens and soldiery who had fled to 
the Rock as to a citadel. On this occasion it is said that 
twenty ecclesiastics perished in the church. What Lord Inchi- 
quin left undone, remained for Archbishop Price to accom- 
plish. This Protestant prelate, about the middle of the last 
century, abandoned the noble edifice to ruin, even removing 
the roofi—tempted, it is said, by the value of the lead with 
which it was covered. For this desertion an additional reason 
has been assigned. It is asserted that his lordship, finding 
the ascent to the cathcdral gate too fatiguing for his horses, 
was induced to vonstiiute a new structure within the town of _ 
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Cashel his cathedral, vice the venerable ed-fice on the Rock, 
superseded. 

Beside, the buildings just noticed, Cashel was anciently cele- 
brated for several religious foundations within the city or on its 
outskirts. With these, owing to our necessarily limited space, 
it is not necessary now to deal. Suffice it to say, that of the 
ancient style and magnificence of the remaining portions, a 
good idea may be formed. They contain also several admi- 
rably designed and beautifully executed full-length effigies in 
stone, representing olden warriors cross-legged after the man- 
ner in which crusaders are usually supposed to be commemo- 
rated. From the absence of inscriptions, these interesting 
figures cannot be identified— 

“‘The knights’ bones are dust, 


Their good swords rust, 
. . >. 9 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 


The remains upon the celebrated Rock of Cashel may thus 
be supposed to illustrate three interesting periods of Irish 
building and design—the primitive round tower stands as the 
representative of nearly the oldest style of Christian architec- 
tural art. known in this country; Cormac’s chapel, as that of 
a transition period; the cathedral, as a proud memorial of 
the excellence which our ancestors had attained in what is 
called the ‘‘ pointed style;’’ and the Vicars’ Hall, in its win- 
dows and mouldings, of the architectural ideas of a later time. 

The ruund tower is the most perfect remaining in Ireland, 
retaining even its original stone roof. It was divided as usual 
into six apartments. Its doorway and other openings in their 
coverings display forms—round, square, or triangular—cha- 
racteristic of a very early period. 

Cormac’s chapel was consecrated in A.D. 1134 with great 
ceremony, as recorded in our annals. There can therefore 
be no question as to the age of this beautiful church, 
which is said, on competent authority, to be equal to any- 
thing in England or Normandy of the same date. It is of 
an oblong shape, with a chancel not so wide as the nave. It 
is peculiar in the possession of a tall square tower, placed 
on either side at the junction of the nave and chance]. Within 
and without it is ornamented in the richest style of so-called 
‘‘Norman” sculpture, but the details are essentially Irish. The 
roof is of stone, and on the interior are many traces of paint- 
wig. It is perhaps not too late, even now, to rescue these de- 
signs, so interesting in the history of art, from utter destruction. 
At the west end of the nave isa fireplace, with a chimney in the 
thickness of the wall.. From the fireplace hot-air flues extend 
along the side walls, an arrangement said to be perfectly umique 
at the period of the erection of the church. The sculptares of the 
capitals, mouldings, ribs, bases, and doorways are marvellously 
beautiful. The whole is built of squared blocks of sandstone, 
brought from a distance of aboutseven miles. A recess in the 
northern wall originally contained a beautifully carved sarcoph- 
agus, which is now to be seen within the cathedral. 

‘‘Tt is said,” writes Petrie, ‘‘ that the covering stone of this 
tomb was decorated with a cross, and exhibited ar inscription 
in Irish containing the name of Cormac, king and bishop of 
Munster, and that this sculpture and inscription were ground 
off its surface by a tradesman of the town, who appropriated 
the stone as a monument for himself and family.”” Upon this 
tomb being opened many years ago, an exquisitely designed and 
perfectly manufactured crozier was discovered. This undoubted 
relic of Cormac, king of Munster and archbishop of Cashel, 
the writer of these lines has often had an opportunity of ex- 
amining. It is a truly glorious monument of the early part of 
the 12th or the close of the 11th century, formed of bronze 
enamel and gold, and in every point superior to any article 
of the same class which even the most celebrated firm of the 
present day could produce. It forms at present an inestimable 
feature in the truly national collection of antiquities brought 
together by Dr. Petrie. 

A cross of stone carved in the fashion of the tomb, with in- 
terlacing work of péculiarly Irish character, and bearing the 





figure of an ecclesiastic in the act of giving a benediction, 
stands to the west of the chapel. This was probably erected 
to commemorate the consecration of the building, but no in- 
scription remains by which its purpose might be indicated. 

The O’Briens were great church-builders. The noble piles 
at Holyeross, Killaloe, Corcomroe, and many others places 
celebrated in Irish history, speak grandly to this day of the 
power and religious feeling of the Dalcassians. In the old 
cathedral of Cashel we find perhaps the finest church of 
the very considerable number founded and endowed by that 
race. It is, as usual, cruciform, with a huge square tower at 
the intersection. The towerand side-walls of the building are 
embattled, evidently more for use than ornament—a precaution 
very significant of the times. Its windows are of the early 
lancet form, surmounted internally with hood mouldings. The 
shafts of its arches are banded in the usual style, and in the 
endless variety and beauty of the capitals may be found work 
as good and artistic as any to be pointed to at Westminster 
or Notre Dame. The well which supplied the community in 
time of peace, and the garrison in time of war, with water was 
discovered a few years ago. It is sunk through the solid rock 
a distance of more than 150 feet. 

So much for this celebrated Rock. In these railway times 
there is no excuse to be made for any Irishman who cannot find 
occasion and inclination to venture .at least one pilgrimage to 
the still proud shrines and towers of ‘‘ Cashel of the Kings.” 

W. FF. WW. 








THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FLanaGan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar," &c. 


CHAPTER II.—[continvep]. 


Several anecdotes are told of Lyne’s readiness at repartee, 
and those whv met him at table with Mr. O’Gorman, Q.C., 
the late respected assistant-barrister for the county of Kilkenny, 
were sure to be entertained. Mr. O’Gorman was all his life 
identified with the struggles of the Roman Catholics for 
civil and religious freedom; but in the disastrous period of 
1798, when profession of liberal opinions was reckoned akin to 
sedition, Mr. O’Gorman was suspected of disaffection, and, 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Cornwallis, was taken up and 
confined in prison. When the late Lord Anglesey was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he showed great civilities to Mr. O’Gor- 
man, who was then in favour with the government, having been 
subsequently made a king’s counsel during the Mulgrave vice- 
regime in 1885. At a dinner party given in honour of Moore 
by Mr. Charles Meara, O’Gorman, Con Lyne, and others of 
the bard’s friends were present, and, as is always the case 
at Mr. Meara’s hospitable board, mirth and social comfort en- 
livened every guest. Con Lyne and O’Gorman, as usual, were 
engaged in playful warfare; and on O’Gorman mentioning 
the great kindness he received from Lord Anglesey, emphati- 
cally declared— 

‘* He was the first Lord Lieutenant that ever took me up.” 

‘Oh, my dear friend,” exclaimed Lyne, “‘ you forget !” 

‘Who ?” inquired O’Gorman in some surprise. 

‘Sure Lord Cornwallis took you up in ’98,” was Con’s re- 
joinder, to the infinite amusement of all the party. 

O'Gorman filled the office of secretary to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, of which O’Connell was the presiding spirit, which 
laid the foundation of another of Con’s witticisms. Ata bar 
mess dinner on the Munster circuit, it was resolved each 
member present should sing, and the song went round accord- 
ing to each vocalist’s capacity, until the turn reached O’Gor- 
man; he demurred on the ground that he was no musician. 
Con Lyne undertook to prove that he was, and a very cele- 
brated one. This instantly called attention, and Con, in & 
grave tone, proceeded to examine the party himself. 

‘* Have vou ever sung, Mr. Purcell O’Gorman 2” 

** Never.” 
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‘¢ Do you play on any musical instrument, sir ?” 

‘*T do not.” 

‘** Have you never performed in public ?” 

‘* Neither in public or private.”’ 

** Come, sir, attend to my next question. Will you attempt 
to dcay that you are not in the habit of playing second fiddle 
to a popular leader named Daniel O’Connell ?” 

The shout of applause which followed this palpable hit was 
the reward of the facetious examining counsel. 

To Con Lyne the undertaking of circuit was very different 
from that of his brothers in law. Having very little expecta- 
tion, in the later. years of his life, of doing business, there was 
none of that anxiety respecting the number of distringas lodged, 
the disposal of briefs, or the state of the jails, which occupied 
the attention of the practising members. He had now grown 
did in years, but was young in heart as the latest called juniors, 
and loved to be with them in their hours of relaxation. 

About the period at which Mr. Lyne was called, the bar, in 
its periodical progress on circuit, partook somewhat of the 
spirit of adventure for which those days were remarkable. 
Formerly the barristers rode on horseback, and one may easil) 
conceive the excitement which a well-mounted corps of legal 
rank and file, armed with special retainers, and attended by the 
pride and circumstance attending the Munster bar, must have 
excited as they rattled through Ennis, took Limerick by storm, 
charged boldly on Tralee, and halted in Cork. In these 
several towns there was no greater favourite than Mr. Lyne. 
His stores of anecdotes, his readiness at repartee, his genial 
spirits, and kindly heart merited and secured him cordial 
welcome. To see him in his proper sphere, one should have 
seen him presiding at the bar mess. Imagine a long table 
covered with the usual paraphernalia of drinkables—claret 
circulating in jugs, and port in decanters ; along the sides sit 
some thirty gentlemen of the long robe, from the staid leaders 
who in court rustle siik, to the recently admitted barrister who 
‘wears stuff. At the lower end was Mr. Junior, steadily de- 
eaniing bottle after bottle ; while, setting the table in a roar by 
the recitation of some well-known jokes in political life, which 
occurred 

“ At that critical time of the year—O!” 
sate worthy father Lyne, his countenance glowing with ani- 
mation, looking through the haze like a lighthouse in a fog. 
ever and anon throwing back the breast of his coat—his rosy 
face the embodiment of mirth and conviviality. 

When an English Lord Chancellor first saw our esteemed 
friend at a dinner party, he inquired from his host, Chiet-Jus- 
tice Bushe, who he was, and on being informed—‘‘ Con Lyne,” 

‘¢Con!” repeated the Chancellor ; ‘‘any relation to Con ot 
the Hundred Batiles?” 

‘Oh no!” replied his entertainer, ‘* that’s Con of the Hun- 
dred Bottles.” 

But it must not be inferred that Con Lyne was ever fond o’ 
excess. He was not; he promoted the circling cup for its cheer 
ing, but not inebriating influence ; and no man would more re. 
gret any infringement upon decorum than himself. The Mun- 
ster bar loved to have him presiding over its séanc.s; there wa: 
a boyish hilarity about him positively infectious, and no on, 
proposed the customary toasts, or preficed the health of an) 
guest, or brother of the circuit whose marriage or promotion 
caused the addition of a certain number of dozen of champagne. 
as fine to the bar cellar, with more tact and ability. He seemed 
to have the talent for post-prandial oratory; and let it not b 
imagined this is any light task—on the contrary, few. very few, 
can succeed init. A great orator ean only ‘‘ come oui” ou grea 
occasions; to him may be applied the remark of Grattan o1 
Flood: ‘* On a small subject he is miserable ; give him a distafl 
and, like Hercules, he makes sad work of it; but give him : 
thunderbolt, aud he has the arm of Jupiter.” Now, Con Lym 
used a distaff like a thunderbolt, and drew down thunders o 
applause ; he sprinkled his subject with the coruscations of hiv 


wit, and the warmth of the speaker kindled a currespondi.g 








glow in the hearer’s heart. Every word that fell was the best 
that could be selected ; there was no flagging, for he was always 
short, neat, and appropriate. 

_ Possessed of a small independent fortune, end having, as he 
himself said, ‘‘a constitutional aversion to business,” Mr. Lyne 
allowed his talents to run to waste, when he might by industry 
have created for himself fame and fortune. He became a mere 


convivial meetings. He possessed most entertaining manners, 
a great store of bar anecdotes, which he told well, and his 
private worth made him a welcome guest to the elite of the 
kingdom. 

He possessed much literary taste, and some talent for versi- 
fication of the epigrammatic kind. He wrote occasionally on 
political subjects and public characters, chiefly those prominent 
during the time of the Catholic Association.* 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT.—ASSIZE TOWNS: ENNIS, LIMERICK. 


The Munster Circuit.—Advice toa young barrister : for and against going 
circuit.—Ennis; why so called; description of the town.—Character 
of Clare peasantry in former days.—Faction fights.—Catholic clergy 
establish concord.—Poem by John Baim, “The Old Man at the 
Altar.”—Anecdote relating to a trial for faction fighting.—Matt 
Canny.-—Have attorneys the right to address juries in the presence of 
the bar ?—Matt Canny’s speech.—O’Connell defends by an alisi.— 
Suspicious evidence.—The Rector’s secret.—A jovial jury.—Limerick ; 
a glance at its history.—Cathedral bells.—* The Lell Founder,” by 
D. F. M‘Carthy.—Garryowen.—Castleconnell.—Mr. Flatley and Ned 
Lysaght.—Limerick City.—The bar mess.—Stale pie-crust.—Changed 
habits of Irish gentry.—O’Grady at the theatre.—Waggett’s compari- 
son of Charley Carroll to an owl.—O’Connell ». M‘Mahon’s boots.— 
O’Connell’s skill in defending clients.—Mr. Madden's estimate of 
O’Connell as an advocate.—Celebrated libel case —O’Connell’s ad- 
dress as a candidate for the recordership of Limerick. 

A VETERAN in the profession, addressing a new-fledged bar- 

rister, told him if he attended to his advice he would save him 

about fifty pounds per annum for seven years. The young 
aspirant for legal honours was all attention. ‘* Don't go cir- 
cuit,” was the senior’s recommendation. Yet, like Punch's 

‘© advice to people about to marry’’—*‘‘ Don’t!”’ it is, I be- 

lieve, Oftener given than taken, and the first thing most 

gentlemen do, on getting called, is to select their circuit. 

O’Connell was of this number, and chose the Munster. There 

were divers good and sufficient reasons for doing so. 

The Munster circuit comprises the counties of Clare, Lime- 
rick, Kerry, and Cork, and differs in some respects, as far as 
bar etiquette is concerned, from the others, especially in there 
‘eing no ballot for admission. But perhaps this is the best 
mode of upholding the dignity and respectability of the Mun- 

ter bar, for if any one attempted to join the circuit against whose 
air fame a breath could be whispered, most assuredly he would 
soon discover that he had better have undergone the ordeal of 
che severest scrutiny, rather than encounter the entrenchments 
vithin which the Munster bar preserves its high character. 

However, for the credit of the profession, we may be permitted 

o mention, that rarely has the necessity occurred of tabooing 

. new-comer ; indeed, we only remember two instances in twelve 

vears. Yet although, in a pecuniary light, going circuit 

isually is, for some years, a positive loss, in many important re- 

.pects it is an actual gain. It is assuredly a gain to a young 

uan entering on his professional career to associate in the 

lose and intimate companionship of circuit with a body of 
seutlemen of the highest character fur respectability and legal 


* Mr. Lyne’s health declined towards the close of 1840, and he was 
onfined a good deal to his house in Hume-street. Ile liked to see his 
iends of the Munster bar; and, although death was knocking at his 
door, he was anticipating joining the ensuing spring circuit. Alas! he 
iad another circuit to travel. He died in March, 134), and is interred 
n the cemeterv of Glasnevin, near the place where rest the remains of 
john Philpot Curran, agreeably to Mr. Lyne’s repeated wish to be buried 
utar one Whum he so truly venerated. 





man of fashion and diner-out. His element was society and ‘ 
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knowledge. Most young men devoted to their profession re- 
quire some inducement to divert them from ‘‘ the books.” 
Even those who have climbed the rugged heights and attained 
the pinnacle of fame are often wearied and exhausted from the 
labour of the ascent ; they need variety if they deny themselves 
repose—and to them the circuit is agreeable recreation. It 
draws them from the dull routine of town practice—the fagging 
day in the courts—the night of labour in the study. They be- 
take themselves to the circuit, and, if near the coast, each day 
gives them a ramble along the shingly beach, where the rolling 
surf sends the salt spray into their bloodless faces—or, wan- 
dering inland, whistling winds rustle the leaves as they stroll 
through the shady grove. They leave behind the gossip of 
clubs, the tales of coteries, the bustle of the streets, the ru- 
mours of ‘‘ the Hall’’—for the dramatic displays of Ivish wit- 
nesses, the companionship of those whom association and 
friendship have endeared. Is it nothing to the young barrister 
to share the social converse of men the splendour of whose 
genius may kindle the latent fires in his untried mind? Well 
has our own Curran described such influence when reminding 
Chief Baron Lord Avonmore of their early companionship : 
‘‘ Of those attic nights, and those refections of the gods, which 
we have spent with those admired, and respected, and beloved 
companions who have gone before us—over whose ashes the 
most precious tears of Ireland have been shed. Yes, my good 
lord, I see you do not forget them. I see their sacred forms 
passing in sad review before your memory. I see your pained 
and softened fancy recalling those happy meetings, when the 
innocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded into the nobler 
warmth of social virtue, and the horizon of the board become 
enlarged into the horizon of man—when the swelling heart 
conceived and communicated the pure and generous purpose— 
where my slenderer and younger taper imbibed its borrowed 
light from the more matured and redundant fountain of yours. 
Yes, my lord, we can remember those nights with no other 
regret than that they can never more return ; for, 
* We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy— . 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.’ ” 
Ennis, the chief town of tho county Clare, is the first town 
of the circuit, and the hotel, known bythe appellation of ‘‘ The 
Gridiron” was the house where the bar mess was formerly 
held. Many a tale could we unfold respecting the landladies, 
for there were no less than three; but, we must at once intro- 
duce the reader to the town. The first glance we had did not 
convey a favourable idea ; it showed us, as in the days of O’Con- 
nell, a very disorderly line of streets—the old parts huddled to- 
gether as if for protection in their poverty, and the suburbs a 
collection of miserable cabins of the worst class. Ennis is 
watered by the river Fergus, which surrounds the portion of 
Jand on which the town was orginally built—thence called Innis 
or Ennis—an island. The riverdisplays little picturesque beauty 
in the vicinity of the town, but contents itself with performing 
its useful work of ministering to the sanitary wants of the in- 
habitants. It is also navigable for boats, and the presence of 
these marks of commercial enterprise give an air of liveliness to 
the stream. We passed through streets—crooked, narrow, and 
irregular—unswept, uncleaned, and uneven—to the old court- 
house, which was quite in keeping with the rest of the build- 
ings—old and inconvenient. It was built when little attention 
had been paid to comfort, and ornament in public buildings was 
a thing unknown. How much the march of improvement has 
progressed since! In the altered streets, in the comfort and 
respectability of the hotels, the improved appearance of the 
Sown, and above all, in the new court-house, of the Ionic order 
of architecture, evidence is given of advancement and pro- 
gress. 
Ihe character of the people also has undergone an impor- 
tant change. Education is rapidly raising them in the sociat 
scale, and indueing habits of thrift, energy, and enterprize, 





which, if accompanied by temperance and order, will assn- 
redly render them prosperous and happy. The ferocious 
system of bloodshed and battery called ‘* faction-fighting,” en- 
tailing hcreditary enmity descending from ‘‘ bleeding sire to 
son,” is now nearly obsolete. In no locality was it more 
prevalent than in the county of Clare, and assizes after assizeg 
witnessed the melancholy spectacle of neighbours prosecuting 
one another for the most sanguinary assaults, arising from a 
feud which originated in some quarrel between their forefathers 
generations before. In these cases O’Connell was usually en- 
gaged for the dock. It is possible this system was derived 
from the lea talionis permitted by the Brehon law, which in 
many respects resembled the Jewish; and, as the Israelites 
were indebted to the Egyptians for their learning, we may 
easily believe the same source supplied the Brehon with his 
code—especially when we recollect that Ireland was colonized 
by the Phonicians, whose country joined Palestine. During 
the great Clare Election, when Daniel O’Connell opposed Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald, every effort was made to unite the peasantry, 
in order, more powerfully, to achieve the return of the idol of 
the people. The Catholic clergymen knew that unless they 
established concord between the hostile factions this would not 
be accomplished, and they strained their energies to attain 
this end. They were eminently successful, and the incident 
narrated in the following lines occurred in a mountain chapel 
in Clare, while the election was in progress. The lines, by 
my respected friend, the late John Banim, are entitled, ‘‘ The 
Old Man at the Altar :” 
“ An old man he knelt at the altar, 
His enemy’s hand to take, 
And at first his faint voice did falter, 
And his feeble limbs did shake. 


For his only brave boy—his glory— 

Had been stretched at the old man’s feet 
A corpse, all so pale and gory, 

By the hand that he now must greet. 


“The old man he soon stopt speaking ; 
And rage, that had not gone by, 
From under his brows came breaking 
Up, into his enemy’s eye. 
And now his hands were not shaking, 
But, clenched o’er his breast, were crossed, 
And he looked a fierce look, to be taking 
Revenge for the boy he had lost. 


‘‘ But the old man he looked around him, 
And thought of the place he was in, 
And thought of the vow that bound him, 

And thought that revenge is sin. 
And then, crying tears like a woman, 
‘ Your hand,’ he cried—‘ aye, that hand, 
And I do forgive you, foeman, 
For the sake of our bleeding land.” 


An amusing anecdote arose out of one of these trials during 
the Ennis assizes. The two judges of assize were taking a 
morning walk ere they commenced the labours of the day, and 
having proceeded along the high-road, beheld some fine athletic 
countrymen advancing towards them. They had evidently 
come a considerable distance, and evinced eagerness to reach 
Knnis. When they were about to pass the judges, one of the 
peasants addressing them, said : 

‘* May be, gintlemen, ye were in the coort yesterday ?” 

‘Yes, my man,”’ replied Baron , Smiling at the little 
knowledge of their persons evinced by the question. 

‘‘And can your honour tell me what became of the 
O’Shaughnessys ?” naming the party indicted for the riot and 
battery. 

‘‘T cannot,” replied Baron , who tried the civil busi- 
ness; “‘but I think that gentleman,” looking towards his 
associate in the commission, ‘‘ very likely knows all about 
them.” 

‘* Yes, my lad,” said Mr. Justice , ‘* they were acquitted.” 


‘‘Oh, be the powers,” exclaimed the countryman, “they 
must have had great interest!” } 











[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SPORTSMAN S WELCOME, AND ITS EFFECTS. 
“ Huntsman rest, thy chase is o’er.”—O.pD Soye. 


A ruppy fire and bright light streaming from the parlour win- 
dow was a type of the warm reception which awaited me 
at Mr. French's. ‘‘ Cead mille failthe, was repeated by man 
and boy, and not less hearty were the greetings which awaited 
Terry. My wearied steed was housed in the best box-stall ; 
sheets, roller, all the attention it was in the power of man to 
bestow, were promptly and successfully applied. I found an 
cgreeable family assembled : after a capital dinner we had some 
sweet music from the young ladies in the drawing-room, one 
played the harp, the other the harpsichord, and both sung the 
plaintive melodies of the Emerald Isle, to which Moore had 
lately wedded immortal words. I was on my way to my apart- 
ments ior the night, when the boisterous revelry of the domestics 
caused me to direct my steps to the servants’ hall. I enjoy 
nothing more than seeing the sons and daughters of labour 
recreate themselves when the day of toil is over. As I looked 
on their revels I saw my worthy Terry paying fierce love to 
one of the prettiest girls of her class I ever beheld. She did 
not look above sixteen years of age ; the roundness of woman 
had not displaced the slenderness of girlhood; her features 
were beautiful, her colour rivalling the bloom of the almond 
blossom ; and as she raised her hazel eyes to the face of him 
wo whispered his vows into her ear, she appeared so happy 
and so confiding, 1 could not but think the Widow Brien would 
have cause one day to sing— 
“ Ah! Terry Riley, 
You used me viley, 


When you so slyly 
Did forsake me.” 


Sir Roland was not in travelling order, Terry said, the fol- 
lowing day, and this, added to the solicitations of my worthy 
host and his amiable family, was sufficient cause for postponing 
my return to Knocknacopple until the day following. I spent 
an agreeable time accompanying my host in a ramble about 
his farm and grounds, and have no doubt that Terry improved 
his acquaintance with the pretty servant maid, for her apron to 
her eyes at our departure showed she was not unmoved by 
that event. 

Terry, who had formerly been the most careless fellow in 
the world about money, from this date became much altered 
in that respect, and looked to a share in the field-money as 
though avarice were his ruling passion. He was always in 
advance of his wages, though previously he never asked for a 
farthing before it fell due, yet no one knew what he did with 
his earnings. Some thought he was collecting money, in order 
that he and Widow Brien, after their marriage, might quit 
service and set up a shop in one of the neighbouring towns— 
Fermoy or Ballyhooly. 

I was returning from an early dinner with my Uncle Scabbard 
in Fermoy, and quietly walking my horse along the grass 
near the entrance of the lodge, when I heard two voices. They 
were easily distinguishable—Riley was denying something most 
earnestly to the Widow Brien, who persisted in some charge 
against her lover. I thought some matter was going forward 
to justify my listening, so I stayed. 





‘I tell you, my own Mary, there is not a word of truth in| 


it. Shure you know I only love you in the ’varsal world, and 
what’s the use of spaking? Just let me have the five pound 
now, and in another week we will talk to his raverence, my 
jewel.” Here a smack of lips showed that there wes something 

besides talk in thie way. 
‘* But Nance ] ‘oolan, she would not tell a lie—never! never ! 
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[t is not likely she would make me unhappy without cause. 
[ saw her last night in her hut on Cairn. At the hour of 
twelve I stood in her lonely cabin, and my feet were torn with 
the rude stones and briars I crept through to get at it; but 
though my body was wake with fatigue, Terry—wake as the 
babe that comes into this sorrowful world—my heart was 
strong as a rock, because I built my strength upon what I 
thought a sure foundation—my love for you. And oh! if you 
had seen me when Nance Doolan came to tell me the news she 
had for me, and if you were to the fore when her words fell on 
my car—I think I hear them at this very moment in her cold, 
hollow voicc, saying you were false to your true love—you 
would indeed pity me.” 

“Well,” replied her treacherous lover, ‘‘ I thought you had 
more sense than to mind any old woman's gossip; I tell you 
my word and truth can contradict them. Give me the five 
pound, for I have ’casions for it to-morrow, and that will be 
fifteen I owe you.” 

‘The reports about the girl in Killiney cut me to the 
quick, Terenge,”’ said the widow, ‘and the words of the wise 
woman—-” 

*‘ Hanging to the wise woman! I can’t stay and listen to 
this trash. If you are going to let me have the money, do so, 
and don’t be bothering me with your talk.” 

‘‘ Terence, you are hot an’ hasty, but you have a kind heart. 
I am going to entrust you with the money; if I could coin my 
heart, and you wanting money, you should have it from me. 
Take it; my dependence is on your word.” 

I moved slowly on to the house, and Davy Walsh took my 
horse to the stable. 





CHAPTER VII. 


A RUSTIC JILT. 
“ The course cf true love never did run smooth.”—SnHakespaarr. 


I HAD been for a month at Cove, and enjoyed myself much. 
The scenery along the Lee is splendid ; the trip to Cork one 
of the most beautiful that can be imagined, since reminding me 
of the more celebrated, but not more picturesque banks of the 
Rhine. I saw the latter afterwards, and fearlessly assert the 
view from Cork to Cove, or Queenstown, as it is now called, can 
bear comparison with the greater portion of that scenery which 
is sought after so eagerly. I anticipated the recurrence of my 
favourite sport—hunting ; and as soon as I returned to Knock- 
nacopple, the 29th of September being at hand, I summoned 
Terry Riley to my room. He made his en/rée with a downcast 
look that bespoke a want of confidence unusual with him ; he 
was not clothed in his usual sporting attire, and seemed 
greatly depressed. 

‘* Well, Terry,” I said, ‘‘ are we to have a good hunting 
this season ?” 

‘**] hope your honor will—but I’m sorry to say that I’m not 
likely to see any of it.” 


“Whew! What's in the wind now ?” thoughtI. ‘* How 
can Davy manage without you? Why not?” 
‘‘ Because I can’t, sir; I am not in placenow. Mrs. Brien 


has threatened to go to law with me, in regard of some money 
I owe her, an’ she’ll take no satisfaction, or give no time ; so, 
by my sowkins, your honor, I must make myself scarce.” 

‘‘ Do you mean to leave us ?”’ 

‘‘T did, sir—that is, I left you already ; I only waited for 
your coming back to tell the raison.”’ 

He wiped his eyes with the sleeve of his coat, and though 
I knew the widow had good cause, I pitied the poor devil with 
all my heart. 

‘And this money! Is it much ?” 

‘Paix it is, sir; aquil to a half-year’s wages—fiftcen 
pounds.” 

‘‘That’s a good deal, certainly, to owe the poor woman, 
What did you do with it ? 


This was a hard question. ‘‘ You mast know the whole 
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truth,” replied Terry, twisting his cawbeen* into as many 
shapes as the chapeau of a jealous beau. ‘‘ There was a 
sort of understanding going on between herself and myself; 
you comprehend, sir.” I nodded. ‘At first, sir, she offered 
me money of her own accord, and I took it as presents like ; 
but your honor remembers the day that Sir Rowland got over- 
taken at Killiney, and I got overtaken too—all about a little 
girleen, a rosy-cheeked, purty colleen;+ perhaps your honor 
seen her at the house ?”’ 

‘¢Yes; I remember her very well.” 

Well, sir, that girl, with her rosy checks and soft talk, 
would coax the birds off the bushes with that thieving tongue 
of hers; so I forgot my widow, and took to coortin’ Miss 
Malowny. An expensive and dear-——och, very dear —coortin’ 
it was! She was lady’s maid to the young ladies, and took to 
be aping.t Every visit I ped her cost me a present, and when 
I went with your honor to Cork, I was the fool to give five 
pound for a watch for her, and got her name carved on it with 
my own, that is Terry O’Riley—for I took the ‘ O’ to make i 
genteel, as she sed.” 

‘s Well, and the widow heard of this ?” 

‘¢She did, sir. Nance Doolin, the rover, first put her up to 
it, and she heard the story of the watch about a fortnight back. 
and got first into oystyrics, the doctors call it. My sowkins 
I thought she’d split! Such laughing, and then such erying! 
Kicking in fits was but a play to her. She kept her bed for a 
week, and now that she’s well and strong, she threatens to 
have my life, as a cruel desaver; an shure ‘twas I was desavec 
myself.” 

‘‘ Why, what became of the girl ?” 

‘¢ Sweet bad luck to her, every day the sun sets and moon 
rises—she’s not worth talking about.” 

He evidently wished to avoid that topic, but I persisted. 

‘¢ After all your presents, was she false ?”’ 

‘¢She never was true, your honour. All the time she was 
beguiling me of my little wages and the money I ris to buy pre- 
sents, she was company-keeping wid a foreigner, a valey de sham 
of Gineral Barry’s; an’ shure’twas by a miracle I found her out.”’ 

‘* How was that, Terry ? 

* One Sunday I stopped at the halfway house, on my way 
home. “Iwas the very day I gave her the watch I ped th: 
five pound for to Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Grand Parade, Cork—as 
most illigant watch and clock maker, as your honor knows. 
Well, sir, she resaved me with open arms, and kissin’ and 
hugzgin’ for the bare life, the jade. ‘I'll put itin my buzzam,’ 
sis she, ‘and every time it gives a tick, my heart will give a 
beat for the love of you, Terence,’ sis she; ‘ and may the watel) 
go down,’ sis she, ‘an’ never git an (her very words), when my 
heart ceases to bate wid love for you, Terence.” Poor de- 
ludhered sowl, I thought myself the happiest of mortia!s wher 
I left the avenue, saying to her, ‘I should be home in an 
hour ;’ an’ I was so taken up wid my thoughts that I ge 
Hopping Jenny her head to herself, an’ she never cried sto; 
till she rammed her nose in the manger of the halfway-house— 
the ‘Jolly Hurlers’—near Rathcormac. The day was very 
hot, and I was very dry—so I put the mare in the stable anc 
pulled her a wisp of hay from the rick, and went into the 
house. Nobody was in it barring the landlord, Mick Doolin. 
‘ Good morrow, Mick,’ says I. ‘ Good morrow, Terry,’ says 
he. ‘Give us a drop,’ says I. ‘What will you have ?’ say- 
he. ‘A quart of porter wid a naggin of sperits, ov you plas: .’ 
I went into the room inside the tap; and, as the day was 
long, after I finished the drink, I lay on the bed, and pu led 
the curtain to shade me from the sun that was dazzling me. 
I slept, and when I awoke there were voices speakin:. [I lis 
tened—I held my breath, and looked through a little hole ir: 
the bed-curtain. Could I believe it? Svated at the table 
were a man and a woman drinking. The man was the valey 
de sham, the girl—I need not name her.” 

‘*T understand,” said I. 


* Old hat. 





¢ GirL $ Imitating. 


iim, ** maybe I could bring matters right yet. 





———- 


‘‘They were laughing—it was that woke me. The man 
mintioned my name ; and, to my grief, the girl spoke of me 
in a tone of contempt, calling me a poor boccogh.* I listened 
attentively. ‘ Vous have given him von good stick,’ said the 
foreigner, pulling out of his pocket my watch—the watch she 
had just sworn never to let out of her buzzam. ‘ Von right 
zood stick,’ he said, as he looked with pleasure at the ticker. I 
was mad with rage and vexation. A stout oak wattle lay handy 
at the head of the bed. I laid hould of it, and jumped up lie 
. mountebank, forgetting lameness and all. Before they knew 
who I was, I twisted the watch out of the man’s hand, and 
shouted, ‘If I have got a right good stick, my haro, I’i 
make you feel it.’ I hit him a clout that laid him stretched on 
the flure. 

‘** Millet murther—he’s kilt! he’s kilt!’ roared the girl, 
‘You may thank your luck you are beneath my notice; I 
vouldn’t dirty my fingers wid you, you jade,’ I said, as ] 
icked up my hat and walked out of the room. I threw my- 
‘elf on the back of Hopping Jenny, turned her short at five 
‘oot of lime and stone, she sprung over it like a bird. I 
‘rossed the country, and was home in so short a time that if 
he unfortunate Frenchman had come to grief, I could have 
rroved a clear alibi before judge or jury. ‘The story soon got 
vind ; some pitied me, more said it was a good deed, after my 
seguiling the poor widow woman, and as I can’t pay her what 
she demands, I’m off this blessed evening to Merikay.”’ 

‘* Stop, Terry,” I exclaimed, sorry at the prospect of losing 
The widow is 
. comely woman; and you got her money—there’s no doubt 
of that.” 

‘*T admit it,” replied Terry. 

‘‘ She is good-looking,”’ I said, ‘* and I can tell you has fifty 
pounds in my father’s hands, bearing interest for the last five 
years. I suppose you have no objection to take the widow for 
better for worse ?” 

‘* I’m sure ’tis the hoight of my wishes,” said Terry, chuck- 
ling at the prospect of keeping his ground; ‘* when will you 
spake a good word for me ?” 

‘¢ This very evening you'll know your fate.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANECDOTE OF JOHN O’DONOVAN.—A HINT FOR 
DARWIN. 


Waren John O'Donovan was in London “eating his dinners,” a 
preparation for admission to the bar which aspirants to legal honors 
cannot waive, he often, in company with the narrator of the follow- 
ing anecdote, took an evening stroll studying * ye habits and customs 
of ye Englysshe,” and other inhabitants of the “ modern Babel.” 
We had been employed together upon the topographical department 
of the Ordnance Survey, and often—when gasping (not breathing) 
ihe fog of the mihty city, our ears fairly bothered by the rattle and 
rar of traflic, our feet blistered by constantly treading the hot, we 
might say, well-baked pavements—would our thoughts fly back to 
ihe scenes of some of our early antiquarian raids in the quiet and 
owery Isles of Aran, or the springy mountain sides of Clare or 
Galway. Both were heartily sick of London—sick of the sights, 
~ounds, and unsociality. Even the appearance of an humble Irish 
woman, sitting at the corner of a court beside her little store of 
“pples, was retreshing—there was something of the old ccuntry ever. 
inere. 

On one occasion as we wandered through a street in the bu-iest 
part of London, O*’Donovan’s eye was attracted by the words— 
* Donovan, Phrenologist,” over the window of a shop in which were 
displayed a number of plaster busts of remarkable characters, or 
merely mapped out in the ordinary manner of beads upon which 
“the bumps” are shown. Here, indeed, was a sensation! Without 
exchanging a word, we crossed the street and entered the studio. 
lhe professor, it appeared, was in the habit of making a diagnosis of 
‘he intelicctual powers, &e., of all who applied to him for irforma- 
‘ion on that head. ‘The charge, if we recollect rightly. was 2s. 6d., 
and the “ character” was to be forwarded by post the day following 
the examination. 

Our skulls were duly measpred and manipulated, our names and 


* Cripple, + Thousand. 
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addresses given. The professor, suddenly recognising a namesake 
in O’Donovan, commenced a conversation, one result of which was 
an adjournment to the upper regions of the house. Ere half-an- 
hour was over all London was forgotten ; the talk became more and 
more animated, for surely on such an occasion the introduction of 
« LL” was only natural. There were more than one pair of brogues 
voing—so a little noise might be excusable. The discussion between 
the namesakes, as fur as we recollect, united their respective family 
branches in an ancestor who lived sometime about the fourteenth 
century. The professor however, probably from our John’s pecu- 
liarly Saxon appearance and craniology (for on the female side the 
translator of the “ Annals of the Four Masters” was a thorough 
Cromwellian, and looked it) had at times a barely suppressed doubt 
of the future doctor’s claim to the family honors. At last this feel- 
ing could no longer be restrained. ‘‘ And I tell you tvhat,” ex- 
claimed the professor, addressing O’Donovan, “ if you are really of 
that line of the O’Donovans whom you claim for your ancestérs, 
you should have two of your toes connected together by a living 
web—as I'll show you.” Whereupon a naked foot was produced, in 
which the deformity or peculiarity was certainly distinctly to be 
seen. There was a momentary pause ; O’Donovan evidently wished 
to assure himself of the existence of this “ great fact” in our friend’s 


. . > ° , 
organization, and gazed anxiously at the uncovered extremity. 


‘T'was but for an instant—with a scream of delight he tore off his 
hoot and stocking, pulled up the trousers, and before a word could 
he uttered there were two feet—one belonging to the phrenologist, 
the other to my companion—upon the table; and there, as well 
developed in the one as in the other, was the O’ Donovan mark ! 

It is needless to say that after this discovery the kettle had to be 
put on once more. 

This singular web between two of O’Dunovan’s toes was also, in 
lis mind at least, the link that fixed his pedigree, and bound him to 
a distinguished branch of an honoured race. 

‘* What do you think of that ?” said he, appealing to the writer. 
“That it is evident your common ancestor must have been a goose,” 
was the reply. But beyond the singular development of the foot, 
it must be acknowledged theré was little of the nature of that 
savoury but ungainly bird between the kinsmen. W. F. W. 





IRISH MUSIC—THE EXHIBITION. 


“There is no nation in the world which has such a collection of 
airs as Ireland possesses—that is to say, thoroughly national airs, 
the property of the common people—the music which is handed 
down from mother to child through generations, as distinguished 
from the music of the educated ciasses, which can seldom be called 
“national music.” The exquisite simplicity and melody of these 
common airs have endeared them to the lovers of the severest 
stvles of music ; and, putting aside all considerations of patriotism— 
mipposing that the Musical Committee were Spaniards, let us say— 
and then taking it for granted they knew Irish airs, and knew that 
this Exhibition was to be opened on Irish ground, I cannot under- 
stand how they could possibly have ignored Irish music.”—Cor- 
respondent of London Morning Star. 

We trust this hint will not be forgotten, and that when the time 
comes for closing the Exhibition, some of the grand old music of 
Ireland may be permitted to resound within these walls. If the 
Committee are only familiar with “ Patrick’s Day” and “ Garry- 
owen,” and have never heard of “ Bunting’s Collection” or of 
Carolan’s, let them consult George Petrie or Chief Baron Pigot, 
and they will hear—as Joseph Addy used to say—something tu 
their advantage. This, and some few complaints from native 
exhibitors, who experienced considerable difficulty in procuring 
eligible ** space,” are dark spots which we regret cannot be removed 
from the escutcheon of the managing committee. Nationality is 
certainly one of the noblest sentiments of the human mind, and it 
argues little in favour of the mental or moral organization of those 
who feel ashamed of it. A certain great writer, whose delightful 
creations in prose and verse have, no doubt, beguiled the leisure 
hours of more than one member of the committee, recognizes this 
fact in the well-remembered lines, 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
‘This is my own—my native land!’ ” 
Wakeman’s Guide. 
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LINES 
(WRITTEN BY AN OLD MAN IN HIS SON’S ALBUM.) 


1. 
My youth and prime have passed away, 
My step hath lost its lightness, 
And scanty locks, once brown, then gray, 
Now show unvaried whiteness. 
My failing eyes can see but few 
Of early friends remaining, 
Yet have I many reasons true 
To keep me from complaining. 
II. 
To be a blessing to mine age, 
I see mine offspring striving, 
And even in this little page, 
My boyhood seems reviving, 
I feel that those who bear my name 
Mine early tastes inherit, 
And their pursuits are just the same, 
As pleased my youthful spirit. 
Ze He 
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A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ScenE—Mr. Dobbs’ Parlour in Cheapside. Seven o’Clock in the 

evening—tea things laid. 

Mrs. Dorss.—[Very fidgetty, pokes the fire, and peers wistfully 
through the window.] Good gracious, such a man! never home 
at a proper hour, like other people ; what a blessing Mrs. Diggs 
has in her husband; husbands like Diggs not to be met with 
every day; I wish I were Mrs. Diggs; people who have got 
good husbands ought to thank God for them.  [Juterrupted 
by a knocking at the door.| Heigh! he comes at last, I’m 
sure it’s high time. 

[Enter Mr. Donns, quite out of breath 

Mrs D.—Well, Dobbs, I'm sure, when I married you, I never 
expected 

Dosrs.—My dear Clara, my shirts—my traps—get your things 
ready—no time to lose ! 

Mrs. D.—Goodness! what’s the matter, Dobbs? 

Donns.—My dear, I’ve just met with _— 

Mrs. D.—Some of your old companions, whom you meet every 
day. 

losss.—Don’t interrupt me, my dear, I met Doctor —— 

Mrs. D.—Faustus and his companion, I suppose. 

Dopss —He was inquiring particularly about your health. 

Mrs. D.—The devil or his companion, which ? 

Donss —[ Aside, the only physician fil to prescribe for yan.) 
Doctor Pilwell, my love; he says you'll never get rid of that 
ticdouloureux, and that I shall be answerable for your life 
unless I take you on a summer tour; that you merely require 
cheerful society and change of air to effect a radical cure. 

Mrs. D.—[ Very much affected.] ‘The dear, good man, he always 
understood my complaimt; but for him I should have been in my 
erave twenty years ago. [Dobbs, aside, whut a chance ) lost 
by calling him in.] 1 wish all Doctors were like him—we should 
then have less orphans in the world. 

Dosrs.—You see you should not be so fast, love ; I’m never late but 
when business detains me, and I’ve now been transacting yours, 
and got blown up for my pains. 

Mrs. D.—But you know, dear Dobby, I can’t help it; you some- 
times require being kept a little in order. [Curesses him.) A 
‘summer tour, O dear! how delightful, I must try and brush up 
my French a little; j'ai aimé, | have loved: tu as simé, thou 
hast loved; il a aimé, he has loved. [Dobbs, «ive, 7 wish 
I never had.) O dear! we shail now get such a barg:nn of one 
of those beautiful French dresses for which they asked thirty 
guineas in Regent Street. 

Dosss.— But my dear we're not going to France. 

Mrs. D.—W hat, not guing to Paris? the place of all others best 
worth going to. 

Dosss.—My dear, Doctor Pilwell particularly recommends country 
air. 

Mrs. D.—We can take a run down to Versailles once a-week. 

Dosss.—Ani those feariul emeutes ; you recollect, love, how our 
luggage was served — taken to form the embrasure of a barricade, 
you afterwards recognized your yold chain and eye-glass, orna- 
menting the tawny neck of one of the “ Reds,” in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. 
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Mas. D.—O the “ Reds !” the horrid * Keds!" the very mention of 
them makes me shudder; but that’s all over now—is it not, 
Dobby ? 

Dosss—Not a bit of it, I assure you; the political horizon never 
looked so ominous ; they calculate on an emeute now évery six 
weeks, and a revolution quarterly. 

Mas. D.—O dear, O dear, what savages! not to pat it off till after 
the tourists’ season; in what direction shall we proceed now ? 
What of Italy, Switzerland, the Alps, Spain, Portugal, the 
Kuine, the —— 

Dosss —My dear, your travels at such a pace that, is will 
have a tour of the globe before you allow me to reply. In 
the first place, moet ef the countries you speak of are too remote 
and we are wholly innocent of the languages spoken in them— 
the Rhine would answer very well, but then we have been there 
last year. I've been thinking of the South of Ireiaud, and Kil- 
larney. 

Mas. !).—Good gracious, Dobbs! have you lost your senses? (Go 
to Ireland to be murdered—scalped—flayed alive Wasn't it 
only last week that they chot two landlords, and devoured them ? 
I'm not tired of life vet; you may go if you will, but I have no 
wish to be hashed up for cannibals. 

Dosss.—My dear, its all a calumny ; the Irish are not cannibals. 

Mas. D.—Not cannibals! tell that to somebody else; didn’t Mrs. 
Snidge assure me of it the other day. 

Dosss.—My dear, Doctor Pilwell spent a delightful time of it there 
last year, and returned enraptured with the country and the 
people. Besides the Prince of Wales—— 

Mrs. D.—What of the Prince? he has more sense than to entrust 
his life amongst them. 

Dosss.—'The Prince was not only highly delighted with his visit 
to Ireland, but—— 

Mas. D.— But what ? 

Dosss.— But, it is said, intends going there again, with the Princess. 

Mrs. D.—Are you serious ? 

Dosss.— Quite serious. 

Mrs. D.—In that case I think I may venture 

Jonss.— You'll be perfectly suic. 

Mas. D.—You think so? 

Donss.—I do, ‘pon my honor 

Mrs. D.— When do we start ? 

Dosas.—After to-morrow. 

[Exit Mrs. Dobbs, to make preparations for the journey. | 














There are, no doubt, many who will suppose that there fs a good 
deal of exaggeration in attributing such extraordinary opinions 
concerning Lreland and the Irish to the estimable Mrs. Dobbs. 
But while we confess that for the inexorable purposes of dramatic 
effect we may have drawn somewhat on the imagination, we can 
assure our readers that the exaggeration is not so great after all—for 
although it may not be actually held as gospel in England that the 
murdered victims ef “ Irish turbulence and bloedthirstiness” consti- 
tute a rather delicate morsel at Hibernian dinner-tables, yet the opi- 
nion is beyond deubt entertained that assault and battery are fami- 
liar pastimes amongst the modern de:cendants of Milesius, and 
that whenever and wherever one Irishman meets another, he 


“ For love kneeks hin: down 
With his sprig of shillelagh and shamrock so green” — 


although it is rather difficult to imagine how the emblem of Irish 
nationality can be made an active agent in such savguinary pro- 
ceedings. We ourselves became acquainted with a Cockney—a 
very well-informed and rational man generally speaking—who was 
quite disappointed, on the occasion of a first visit te Dublin, at not 
seeing ‘‘a real Hirish row” in every street. 

That such opinions are held even in the very highest, and what 
are commonly supposed the best-informed circles, there can be no 
doubt. Lord Palmerston’s reasons for refusing the sanction of 
government to the project for raising volunteer companies in Ire- 
land is a sufficient illustration of the fact His lordship, it will be 
remembered, very facetiously informed the honourable members 
who sought for such permission, t!at they could net reasonably ex- 
pect government to place offensive weapons in the hands of a pug- 
nacious people who would be just as likely to use them against 
each other as in resisting foreign aggression. Such may not have 
been, and probably were not, his lerdship’s genuine reasons; but 
that he thought proper to put them forward, even as a diplomatic 
subterfuge, points to the fact that such extravagant and ridiculous 
notions of Ireland are actually held even amongst the upper ten 
thousand of the “ sister country.” 

The effect produced by all this has been naturally injurious to 
both countries Ireland bas beem grossly maligncd and misro- 
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presented, while Knglish and Scotch tourists, as a. class, were 
deprived of the enjoyment to be derived frem — an occa- 
sional summer or autumn in viewing the unrivalled natural beau- 
ties ot ** Green Erin of the Streams.” Like migratory birds, that 
take wing on the approach of summer, crowds of toursts, as if in- 
fluenced by some innate instinct, annually throng to the French 
metropolis, the Rhine, Switzerland, or the vine-clad hills and classic 
scenes of Italy. Froin May till October, these birds of passave of 
every variety of plumage, from the guy cornet of the Guards, tu ‘he 

ve and shovel-hatted cleric of the aniversity, may be met with 
in every steam-boat, railway carriage, and diligence plying on the 
Continent, offering a fair mark to the rifle of the Jew picture dealer, 
and the manufacturer of modern antiques. 

Not unlike the philosopher, who spurning all the glories of crea- 
tion at his feet, kept star-gazing till he found himself immersed over 
head and ears in a ditch, tourists crowd year after year to the 
Continent, aud return home with empty pockets, but laden with as 
many relics of Herculaneum and Pompeii as would, in the hands 
of a Paxten or a Barry, more than realise the classic glories of 
these ancient cities three times over, and with as many real Titians, 
Raphaels, and Correggios, as these great masters could never have 
executed, had they lived to the venerable age of Methusela, and in 


| addition, been endowed with the hundred hands of Briareus. 


The facility afforded by steam of travelling in the United King- 
dom, together with the royal visits to Scotland, have in some mea- 
sure diverted a portion of the stream in that quarter; but up to 
the present time, the South of Ireland—the most igebas. o part 
of the kingdom—remains less known to the English people gene- 
rally than Kamschatka, or the great desert of Sahara. ‘This sea- 
son, however, for obvious reasons, promises differently ; already the 
tide of tourism has set in for the South of Ireland. We wish them, 
with all our hearts, a pleasant trip, with pleasant companions; we 
may legally omit the customary salutation of a “good appetite 
and sound sleep,” for both one and the other we guarantee them, on 
the faith of one who has experienced both from a short visit to 
Cork and Killarney. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE DUBLIN SATURDAY MAGAZINE.” 


Srr—tn the first number of your new Magazine there is an article 
entitled “ The Holy Places of Ireland.” In that article there occurs the 
following paragraph: “ There can be little doubt that from a remote 
period the inhabitants of the west of Ireland entertained an idea of a great 
country beyond the Atlantic ocean. St. Brendan of Clonfert who died 
in the year 577, must have acquired some knowledge of the existence of 
the continent now called America at least 900 years before the time of 
Columbus.” : 

Now, sir, I was very much struck with this paragraph. For it so hap- 
pened that a day or two before | had been reading Washington Irving's 
“ Life of Columbus,” in one of the opening chapters of which I find the 
following paragraph : “ There were all kinds of wild and fantastic notions 
concerning this imaginary land. Some supposed it to be the Anuiia 
mentioned by Aristotle ; others, the [sle of Seven Cities,...... while some 
considered it another legendary island, on which it was said a Scottis$ 
priest of the name of St. Brandan had landed in the sixth century. This 
last legend passed into current belief. The fancied island was called |y 
the name ef St. Brandon, or St. Borondon, and long continued to bé 
actually laid dewn in maps far to the west of the Canaries.” 

This paragraph, sir, alludes to an imaginary island, fer a long time 
visible, or said to be visible, to the inhabitants of the Canary Islands. 
And it struck me as being stra:.ge, the great similarity between the two 
names Brendan and Brandan. I would like to know if there could be a 
mistake anywhere; or if the two saints could in any wise be identified 
with one another. I am not so well versed in the story of the saints as 
perhaps some of your readers are; and I would like to be certain upon. 
the points. In the appendix to Irving’s “Columbus,” I find that St 
Brandan was also calied Borondon, Blandano or Blandanus. Perhaps 
some of your readers could give me some information concerning the 
two (?) saints. I am, sir, yours, &c., An INQUIRER. 
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THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND.—No. VI. Kitpare. 


£xceptTinG perhaps Armagh, there is no place than Kildare 
more famous in the history of the early Irish church ; and yet, 
as at Swords, a round tower, or clojctheach, and portion of a 
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medieval abbey church alone remain to indicate the site of 3 


once world-famous establishment. 
The foundation of the abbey of Kildare is usually attributed 


to St. Conlaeth, who lived during the latter half of the 5th and 
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early in the following century. ‘‘ It seems,’ says Dalton, ‘‘ to 
have been one of the primitive churches of Ireland, and what 
is termed a mother church, numbers of which were deemed in 
subsequent periods, bishopries, though few, prior to the 10th 
century, were other than convents of regular canons, who re- 
sided in or near these churches with their families and pupils, 
or disciples, where they instructed youth in the principles of 
learning and religion. Under their organization Kildare was 
one of the ancient schools or academies of Ireland, and conti- 
nued so to be during the middle ages.”’ 

The illustrious St. Brigid, was born about a.p. 453, and 
s supposed in her fourteenth year to have received the veil 
from the hands of St. Patrick himself. It is recorded of St. 
Brigid, or ‘‘ Bride’—as Anglo-Norman and old English 
chroniclers style the saint—that about the year a.p. 483 she 


founded at Kildare not only a nunnery, but also a monastery. ° 


The fame of St. Brigid was second only to that of St. Patrick 
himself in Ireland. It extended even to countries beyond the 
sea, and to this day one of the handsomest Prot&éstant churches 
in London is called after the holy abbess of Kildare. St. 
Brigid was originally interred within the monastery over which 
she had long ruled; but it appears that at a later period her 
remains ‘were transferred to the cathedral of Downpatrick. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote in the 12th century, and 
who had personally visited Kildare, relates that in a.p. 1185, 
her relics were discovered at Down by the celebrated Anglo- 
Norman invader of Ulster, Sir John de Courcy, together with 
the remains of St. Patrick and of St. Columbkille, or Columba. 
The following epitaph is said to have marked their resting place: 


“Hi TRES IN DUNO TUMULO, TUMULANTUR IN UNO 
Brigipa, Patricius, aT@vuE CoLuMBA Pivs.” 


Harris, in his “‘ History of the County Down,” thus translates 
the inscription : | 


“One tomb three saints contains; one vault below 
Does Patrick, Brigid, and Co)amba show.” 


The history of Kildare from the 9th down to the 12th century 
is, like that of most of our early monasteries, a record of plun- 
derings and slaughterings by those scourges of the early 
church in these islands—the Northmen and Danes. 

In a.p. 836, a Danish fleet of thirty vessels arrived in the 
Liffey, as did another in the Boyne. The foreigners, with 
characteristic ferocity, destroyed everything before them, and 
on this occasion they burned Kildare, carrying off with them 
the shrines of St. Brigid and St. Conlaeth. It may be asked 
what, value could Scandinavian pirates set on relics of the 
saints of Ireland. These shrines, it should be known, were 
works of a most exquisitely beautiful and costly character, as 
we may judge from a few specimens which have descended to 
our days. The shrine of St. Manchan, preserved at Lemana- 
han, in the county Westmeath, is a perfect marvel of artistic 
design and workmanship. That numbers of the ancient 
shrines were composed chiefly of the precious metals, and set 
with gems, amber, and enamel, is a fact beyond all controversy. 
A few still exist, and bear ample testimony to the taste and 
skill of our early designers and workers in metals. Notwith- 
standing the frequency of their unwelcome visits, it is quite 
clear the Northmen did not succeed in carrying away all the 
treasures of Kildare. Giraldus wrote in the 12th century: 
‘¢ Amongst all the miraculous things of Kildare, nothing sur- 
prised me so much as that wonderful book, said to have been 
written from the dictation of an angel in St. Brigid’s own 
time. This book contains the four Gospels according to 
Jerome’s version, and is adorned with almost as many richly 
illuminated figures as it has pages. Here you see the majesty 
of the Divine countenance. There the mystic shapes of the 
Evangelists furnished with six, four, or two wings ; here was 
uhe eagle, there the calf; in another part the face of a man, 
or of a lion, together with other figures without number, which 
if carelessly surveyed, seemed rather blots than intertwined or- 


naments (ligature), and appeared to be simple where there was | 





in truth nothing but intricacy. But on close examination the 
secrets of the art were evident, and so delicate and so subtile, 
so laboured and minute, so intertwined and knotted, so intri- 
cately and brilliantly coloured did you perceive them, that you 
were ready to say that they were the work of an angel and not 
ofaman. The more intently I examined them, the more was I 
filled with fresh wonder and amazement. Neither could Apelles 
do the like; indeed, mortal hand seemed incapable of forming 
or painting them.” 

This is not so bad from an authority ever hostile to the 
Irish. . Alas! the book alluded to has gone, as well as the 
shrines, and, possibly, many scores of books and other sacred 
belongings to the church which would now be priceless. All 
that remain at the present day, as we have said, are the shat- 
tered tower and walls of a church and the famous round tower, 
a portion of which may possibly be as old as the time of St. 
Brigid. This really noble specimen of the cloictheach bears 
evidence of having been frequently repaired. Though wanting 
the original conical stone roof, it stands about 180 feet in 
height. It terminates in an embattled parapet, similar to that 
which is usually found upon tower houses or castles of all 
periods from the 12th century down even to our own time. 

The doorway, which is placed at an unusually great dis- 
tance above the ground, presents an interesting example of 
work, which at first sight. might be styled Norman. Upon 
examination, however, it will be found to possess a distinctively 
Irish character. It consists of concentric semicircular arches, 
the outer one of which was broken and has been clumsily re- 
paired—not restored. .A triangular canopy surmounted the 
opening upon the exterior, but of this only a portion remains. 
The latest date which may possibly be assigned to this door- 
way is the 12th century, yet it is evidently an insertion. How 
much older than that period the tower may be, it is impossible 
ta say, but that it was considered ancient in the time of Giral- 
dus we have the direct testimony of that writer to prove. The 
floors were six, as indicated in the usual manner by corbels or 
offsets, and the single light to each room is a narrow slit with 
inclined sides. It may be observed that the lower portion of 
the tower, to the height of about twelve feet, is of a totally dif- 
ferent kind of masonry from the rest of the building, it being 
composed of -blocks of white granite in the cyclopean style, 
while the rest is of blue limestone of inferior workmanship. 

From the existing remains of the cathedral, it will be seen 
that the orginal plan of the building was cruciform, with a 
a massive embattled tower at the intersection. The style is 
clearly characteristic of the 13th century, about which time 
Lord William de Vescy is recorded to have commenced the 
erection of a monastery for Franciscan friars, which was 
subsequently completed by the Geraldines, to whom the king 
of England granted the town and manor of Kildare, with most 
of the De Vescy’s other property, in consequence of De Vescy 
having refused to decide a quarrel between him and the Lord 
Offaly by the wager of battle. In 1540, the religious houses 
in Kildare were surrendered to the crown, after which we 
hear little about them. In 1641, the tower of the abbey 
was almost demolished by cannon, and the whole structure 
was left in much the same state it presents at present, ex- 
cept that a portion of the ancient choir has since been roofed 
in and repaired as a place of Protestant worship. An ancient 
cross of considerable height remains in the cemetery, but it is 
quite plain and uninscribed. Some curious monuments may 
be seen within the body of the church. They refer to eccle- 
siastics or to members of the Fitzgerald family. For centuries 
the Geraldines have been Lords of Kildare, and a right noble 
race they have ever proved themselves to be. Upon one of 
these great lords (whose name we do not at this moment re- 
member) the celebrated epitaph was written : 


“Who killed Kildare—Kildare who dared to kill.” 





Death answers : 
“T killed Kildare, and dare kill whom I will.” 
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A great many notices of Kildare occur in our annals and 
other compilations, but a repetition of the whole of them would 
only tire our readers. A relation of a few of the more remark- 
able events in connexion with the history of the town and 
monastery is subjoined: a.p. 830, Ceallach Mac Bran plun- 
dered both the town and abbey, and slew a number of the 
clergy. A.D. 833, the Danes sacked the place. a.p. 870, the 
‘king of Leinster abdicated his throne and became abbot of 
Kildare. a.pD. 907, Cormac, archbishop of Cashel and king 
of Munster, bequeathed his horse to this abbey, with its splen- 
did housings and furniture, one ounce of gold, and an em- 
broidered vestment. In a.p. 924, and in 926, 927, 953, 962, 
992, 998, 1012, and 1016, the Danes plundered Kildare, and 
on nearly every occasion carried away numbers of its people 
and ecclesiastics as captives. In 1220, Henry de Loundres, 
archbishop of Dublin, put out the fire called inextinguishable of 
which Giraldus Cambrensis makes mention as having been in- 
stituted in the nature of the vestal rite in the time of St. Brigid, 
and so preserved. In a.p. 1310, William de Wellesley, an 
ancestor of the great Duke of Wellington, received as constable 
of the castle of Kildare a sum of £4 11s., being a quarter’s 
salary. Money seems to have been valuable in those days, or 


the constable’s services must have been held cheap. In a.p. 
1647, Colonel Jones took the town upon quarter. 
We Fe: We 





THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FranaGay, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER III. [continvep.] 


One of the most extraordinary characters attending the Ennis 
assizes was an attorney named Matt Canny, popularly known as 
‘* Mad Matt.”’ Subsequently to the passing of the 6th and 7th 
William IV. c. 114—the Prisoners’ Counsel Act—Matt was 
engaged in the defence of a prisoner indicted for firing at a 
Mr. T , who, by using his rights as landlord with more 
vigour than suited the notions of his tenants, became very 
unpopular, and a marked man in the country ; the preliminary 
form of a threatening letter, containing a rough drawing of a 
coffin, with a hint to prepare to occupy the same, having pro- 
duced no effect save rendering Mr. T more careful of his 
person, and procuring the aid of the police to escort him about ; 
one day, while a little less cautious than usua!, he was fired 
upon from behind as he walked in the street of Killaloe, but 
fortunate'y the buliet missed the victim. The prisoner, who 
stood near, was at once taken into custody, and the crown 
prosecuted. The case for the crown having closed, Mr. Canny 
rose to address the jury on behalf of his client. A barrister 
interposed, and, addressing the judge, submitted, ‘‘That no 
attorney, in the presence of the bar, had a right to address the 
jury—that this was the privilege of the bar, and the late statute 
did not annul it, for it confined the right of full defence by 
counsel or attorney to the courts where attorneys practise as 
counsel,”’ 

The judge, Baron R , considered the strict rule to be as 
stated by counsel, but would allow Mr. Canny to address the 
jury in this instance, with the understanding that it was not to 
form a precedent. Folding his robe about him, the judge leant 
back in his seat, and Matt rose in front of the jury-box. The 
court-house was still in expectation of an eloquent appeal, when 
Matt commenced, ‘‘ My lord and gentlemen of the jury, surely 
a man can’t see from the back of his head, unless he has eyes in 
his poll?”? The judge looked amazement, which Matt took for 











approbation—‘‘ Well, then, gentlemen, may I ask you, how can | 


you believe one word the prosecutor has sworn?’ Here Matt 
pansed, and the judge said, ‘‘ Pray, proceed, Mr. Canny.” 
‘I’m done, my lord,” replied Matt, sitting down, while the 
court rang with laughter at this pithy speech. : 

‘Well, Mr. Canny,” observed Baron R——, ‘‘ your speech 














— 


has one quality, certainly, to recommend it—brevity.” He 
summed up, and the jury, as if in admiration of Matt's elo- 
quence, immediately brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty!” 

; The view which a jury often take of a case, to the profes- 
sional auditor opposed to all notions of justice, was exemplified 
in a case tried at one period in the criminal court at Ennis. 
The prisoner was indicted for an assault with intent to com- 
mit a robbery. The prosecutor described the offence—* That 
as he was returning from the fair of Kilkishun, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, having the price of his cow in his 
pocket to pay the landlord, when he got to a lonesome bit of 
the road, two men, one of whom was the prisoner in the dock, 
rushed upon him, and the prisoner swore he would blow his 
brains out if the money was not immediately given. That on 
shouting for help, some men, also returning from the fair, 
came towards them, and then the robbers ran away; but, next 
ny: he got the police, and took the prisoner, whose face he 

new.” 

He underwent a strict cross-examination by O’Connell as to 
the quantity of whiskey he drank at the fair, the degree of light 
at the time of the year, the possibility of his being mistaken in 
the identity of the prisoner—all of which he replied to most 
triumphantly. ‘‘ He drank no whiskey—only took two pints of 
porter. There was fine light at seven o’clock of a May evening, 
and when the prisoner gripped his collar, and swore he'd blow 
his brains out, he looked hard at him, for he gave him good 
cause to remember him—and he did.’””’ The defence was an 
alibi. . 

The rector of a wild mountainous parish bordering the coast— 
where cormorants and seagulls, screaming among the wave- 
worn rocks, alone vary the sounds of the dash and roar of the 
breakers as they roll upon the shelving shore—appeared to give 
evidence on behalf of the prisoner. He mounted the table with 
a firm step, bowed courteously to the judge, and took his seat 
in the witness chair with the ease of a well-bred gentleman. 
His countenance was very prepossessing—clear blue eyes 
beamed kindness, and his grey hair imparted an amount of ve- 
neration to his fine features. Having been sworn, he answered 
the questions of the prisoner’s counsel most readily. ‘‘ He knew 
the man in the dock, he (the prisoner) was in his employment. 
He remembered the 19th of May. The prisoner remained in 
his house during that evening; the prisoner was with him. 
He was in his house from five o’clock in the evening until very 
late; they did not part until midnight. If any one swore the 
prisoner was miles away at seven o'clock, he could not be tell- 
ing truth.” 

Mr. Bennett, the leading crown counsel, cross-examined the 
reverend gentleman. ‘*‘ He had known the prisoner long, 
attended the assizes without any application from the prisoner 
or his friends, because he khew he was innocent of the crime 
with which he stood charged, and he could not allow an inno- 
cent man to suffer for an act he was guiltless of. The prisoner 
remained at work for him till very late on the night of the day 
laid in the indictment.” 

‘¢ What work?” The witness refused to tell; Mr. Bennett 
tried in every way to discover, without avail, and he had to 
give up the task in despair. This was thought very sus- 
picious, and notwithstanding the respectable appearance and 
demeanonr of the clergyman, his evidence was so defective, in 
respect to his refusal to state the employment of the prisoner, 
that it failed to displace the story of the prosecutor. The 
judge left the credibility of both to the jury, who unhesitatingly 
acquitted the prisoner. A considerable time elapsed before 
Mr. Bennett again met the clergyman. They were travelling 


téte-a-téte in a coach, and Mr. Bennett expressed his desire, if 
not too intrusive, to know why he withheld the nature of the 
employment of the man indicted some years before for attempt- 
ing the robbery. 

‘‘Well now that you are not in court,” replied his com- 
panion, ‘‘and I have no fears of your taking advantage of my 
confession, I have no objection to tell you what the prisoner 
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was doing for me on the evening in question. He was distilling 
potteen !” 

As instances of want of decorum on the part of jurors are of 
rare occurrence, we must record, for the singularity of the case, 
an amusing scene which took place at Ennis in the time of 
the old court-house : 

A tenant farmer was indicted for forgery, in altering a 
receipt given him by an agent named Carrick, who proved the 
case. The receipt as given was for seven pounds seven shil- 
lings, and this was altered into seventeen pounds seventeen 
shillings. The agent detected the forgery on reference to his 
books—and his books were kept, he stated, with the greatest 
accuracy. The prisoner was ably defended, and, on a close 
scrutiny of the books, they did not entirely bear out the cha- 
racter given of them, for interlineations and erasures were 
seen. With the natural suggestion that there had been no 
forgery in the case—that the prisoner had paid his seventeen 
pounds seventeen shillings, and got the receipt, although the 
entry in the agent’s book only recorded £7 7s., the case 
went to the jury; one of them had some previous knowledge 
of the way the books were kept. The jury disagreeing, were 
given in charge to bailiffs, and locked up in their room. The 
judge, bar, and all spectators left the court-house, which was 
only occupied by the prisoner, who remained with the turnkey 
in the dock ; so that, in the event of the jury intimating they 
had agreed to their verdict, the judge might attend at once to 
receive it. Now, the old court-house had a window opening 
from the jury room towards the street, and finding themselves 
unable to agree to a verdict, there was much more unanimity 
in agreeing for eatables and drinkables, and, by the simple 
process of a clothes-basket and a rope, means and appliances 
for a regular spree were hauled in from the ‘Gridiron.”’ 
Elated by the quantity of liquor consumed, the jury sallied 
forth, got into the next room, the bar dressing-room, and find- 
ing the gowns of the barristers hanging from the racks, and 
the wigs in the boxes, attired themselves in bar robes, and 
proceeded into the court to have a trial of their own. The 
prisoner saw at a glance what was going forward, and entered 
into the fun with great glee. ‘*T'roth, gintlemen,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘long life to ye, but you are standing to me well; 
and, if it would be pleasing to ye, shure I'll send out for a 
gallon of spirits to treat ye.” This spirited offer, perhaps the 
first ever made under such circumstances, was politely declined, 
for the jury had had quite enough, and having played out their 
play, returned to their room, and awaited the opening of the 
court. 

Next morning the warning trumpet signified the approach 
of the judge, and hardly recovered from the night’s dissipation, 
the jury entered the box. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,” inquired the clerk of the crown when 
the jury took their seats, ‘‘have you agreed to your verdict ? 
Is the prisoner guilty, or not guilty ?”’ 

“No,” answered the foreman, with a drowsy yawn, ‘* we’ve 
not agreed.” 

‘* Any chance of your agreeing, gentlemen ?”’ asked his 
lordship. 

‘* None, my lord,” said the foreman ; ‘‘ we’re nine to seven.”’ 

** Nine to seven!’’ repeated the judge in amazement; “are 
there sixteen on the jury ?” 

‘* My lord,” interposed another, ‘’tis all a mistake; he 
means seven to four.” 

‘Seven to four, Mr. Sheriff!” asked the perplexed judge. 
‘¢Can you explain what all this means ?”’ 

** Seven to five—we're seven to five,’’ sung out two of the 
more sobered jurors. 

‘“‘Mr. Sheriff,” asked the judge gravely, ‘could you not 
keep this jury from refreshments ?”’ 

‘No, my lord, I could not,” replied the sheriff. 

‘*"Tis shameful, with the power youcommand. Do you not 
know, sir, you had the posse comitatus to assist you? If it ever 
occurs again, I shall fine you heavily,” said the judge. Then, 
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turning to the jury, he asked, ‘‘ Would there be any use in 
reading over my notes to you again, gentlemen?” . 

‘Tf you please, my lord, we would be very glad,” said one 
of the jury, anxious for some assistance ii the case. They 
listened most attentively to the learned judge, and, when he 
finished, had their minds made up to acquit the prisoner. 

The liberated man was afterwards asked, ‘‘ Did you alter the 
receipt?” ‘TrothI did,” saidhe. ‘‘I thought ’twould never 
be noticed, for I was reckoned mighty handy with the pen.” 

Many other recollections of Ennis present themselves to 
notice, but we must not dwell upon them. From this town, 
where O’Connell afterwards was returned to parliament as mem- 
ber for the county of Clare, the barristers proceed to Limerick. 

Limerick, the second assize town of the Munster circuit, 
has greatly improved since the days when O’Connell first 
went round. It is situated in the rich and fertile vale watered by 
the mighty Shannon, and is full of historic memories. The 
Danes took possession of it in the 9th century, and made it 
one of the chief ports, surrounding with walls and defending 
by towers the portion now called the English town. When 
Brian Boroimhe, the victor of Clontarf, whose palace of Kin- 
cora was near this city, expelled the Danes from Inniscattery, 
and reduced those of Limerick, he allowed their countrymen 
to remain in this city on condition of their paying an annual 
tribute, said to have been 362 casks of wine of 32 gallons each. 
Its history during the time of James II. has more interest for 
us. Here the last struggle made by the Irish for the house of 
Stuart took place. The events of that period offered nume- 
rous proofs of Irish valour; and the conduct of Sarsfield in 
particular excites feelings of respect and admiration, for 
whether in the field or in the council, whether blowing up the 
cannon of the besiegers while on the way to the batteries, or in 
his fidelity to the treaty of surrender—which was hardly signed 
when the cannon of the French fleet, hastening to the succour 
of the garrison, was heard within the yet guarded walls—he was 
alike honorable and brave. The treaty-stone is pointed out on 
the Clare side of the river—a solid block of stone. The cathe- 
dral is a striking looking church of great antiquity, containing 
several interesting monuments. The bells of this church are 
believed to have been cast by an Italian, who placed them in 
a convent in Italy. The sweet sound of these chimes solaced 
his soul when he was bereft of his children by the wars between 
Francis I. and Charles V. War desolated the district in which 
he lived, and he had to fly. When he returned the bells were 
gone. Having no tie to bind him—no inducement to remain, 
he resolved to go forth through the world in order to discover 
his only remaining children on earth—his beloved bells. We 
shall use, instead of simple prose, the flowing verse of one of 
our country’s best poets :* 

“A bark bound for Erin lay waiting, he entered like one in a dream ; 

Fair winds in the full purple sails led him soon to the Shannon’s broad stream. 

*T was an evening that Florence might envy, so rich was the lemon-hued air, 

As it lay on lone Scattery’s island, or lit the green mountains of Clare. 

The wide-spreading old giant river rolled his waters as smooth and as still 

As if Oonagh, with all her bright nymphs, had come down from the far fairy hill, 
To fling her enchantments around on the mountains, the air, and the tide, 

And to soothe the worn heart of the old man who looked from the dark vessel's side. 





** Borne on the current, the vessel glides smoothly but swiftly away, 

By Carrigaholt, and by many a green sloping headland and bay, 

Twixt Cratloe’s blue hills and green woods, and the soft sunny shores of Tervoe, 
And now the fair city of Limerick spreads out on the broad bank below ; 

Still nearer and nearer approaching, the mariners look o’er the town— 

The old man sees nought but St. Mary’s square towers, with the battlements brown ; 
He listens—as yet all is silent; but now, with a sudden surprise, 

A rich peal of melody rings from that tower through the clear sunny skies. 


** One note is enough—his eye moistens ; his heart, long so withered, outswells ; 
He has found them—the sons of his labour—his musical, magical bells ! 

At each stroke all the bright past returneth, around him the sweet Arno shines , 
His children—his darling Francesca—his purple-clad trellis of vines ! 

Leaning forward, he listens, he gazes—he hears in that wonderful strain 

The long silent voices that murmur, ‘ Oh, leave us not, father, again !’ 

*Tis granted—he smiles—his eye closes—the breath from his white lips hath fled— 
The father has gone to his children—the old Campanero is dead {” 


* Vide “ The Bell-founder,” by D. F. M‘Carthy. 
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The environs of the city are not without their reminiscences. 
Garryowen, or Owen’s Garden, was as celebrated as Donny- 
brook for the citizens of Dublin, or Blarney for the natives of 
Cork—a sylvan haunt where revelry and hilarity was enjoyed. 
Freedom from arrest for debt may fairly be anticipated where 
no credit is given, and this, according to the song, was the case 
with Garryowen: 

“ ’Tis there we’ll drink the nut-brown ale, 
And pay the reckoning on the nail, 
No man for debt shall go to jail, 
From Garryowen na gloria! 


But the glory of Garryowen, like other honors in this transi- 
tory world, passed away, and it is now chiefly remembered 
as having been the scence of the opening of Gerald Griffin’s 
admirable novel ‘‘ The Collegians.”* 

The scenery along the river to Castledermott, by the falls of 
Doonass, is extremely picturesque. Near this latter place re- 
sided, many years ago, a gentleman named Flatley. He occu- 
pied a spacious house, with a green lawn sloping to the 
Shannon, and, embosomed in trees, it looked the picture of 
comfort. He was a social, hospitable man, and having a 
number of friends among the members of the Munster bar, 
used to entertain them constantly during the assizes. Every- 
thing internally was in keeping with the exterior, and this was 
faultless. Ned Lysaght one day jokingly rallied the host on 
not having a wife to share his domestic comfort. The bachelor 
blushed, and with a sigh replied : 

‘‘I do not deny my wish to change my condition ; but my 
timidity is such I never could muster courage to propose, for 
a refusal would be the death of me!” 

‘* Oh, if that’s all,” rejoined the wit, «Yon’t hesitate. If 
you ask one of those fair Limerick girls boldly, she never will 
refuse you, F'latley.” 

The city is extensive, comprised of the Irish town, the 
English town, and Newtown Pery. The first is the more an- 
cient district, and the streets are narrow; the second is also 
very ancient, the houses somewhat ot foreign aspect, with 
peaked gables and ornamented windows. Newtown Pery, 
cailed after the Earl of Limerick’s family, is modern, and 
contains several handsome streets. There is also a square 
with a monument in the centre. The bar mess, latterly, 
was held in Swinburne’s, a large rambling hotel, where we 
sometimes had occasion to grumble at the way dinner was 
served. We remember a dish of pastry, with the pie-crust hard 
and dry as a piece of wood. One of the bar (now a judge in 
the court of Queen’s Bench) once asked a quick-witted waiter: 

‘* How often has that pie been brought to this table ?”’ 

The gargon promptly replied: ‘* Why then, troth sir, I don’t 
know, for I was not here at the last assizes !” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE ATONEMENT. 
“ When you go a coortin’ a nate and dainty lass, 

Don’t be a sighin’ and ready to faint, alas! 

Little she cares for such pluckless philandering, 

Soon to Ould Nick she will send you a wandering. 

Press her, caress her, be saucy and stylish, man— 

That is the way to make love like an Irishman.” 
MinpFvt of my promise to intercede with the widow on be- 
half of my favourite Whip, I left the house after dinner and 
walked to thé lodge. The night was fine—a bright harvest 
moon was in the sky, and her pale radiance silvered the fine 
old trees that clustered round my father’s dwelling. I looked 


with pride on the stately forms of those, venerable giants of 


* The capital sensation drama, “The Colleen Bawn,” is founded on 
this story, which had its origin in a case tried at the Limerick assizes. 
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the wood that survived the extermination of their brethren, and 
now cast a long dark shadow over my path. A quiet stillness 
reigned, broken only by the starting up of some horned cattle 
from their rest, or the rushing of a flock of sheep. I enjoy 
much the repose of nature. The silence of night, whether it 
meets mein the tumultuous city or on the hill-side, soothes 
my mind and whispers of sweet peace. The porter’s lodge— 
my destination—was at hand, with its high-slanting roof and 
neat shrubbery. The shrubs were close clipped, and the 
flower-knotin good order. I heard no sound inside—but a fire 
burning cheerfully in the grate betokened its inmate at hand. 
T tapped at the door; a gentle voice said, ‘‘ Come in,” and I 
did so. 

‘“‘ Master Bryan! ‘Tis myself that’s proud to see you so 
hearty. Your honour’s kindly welcome,” and Widow Brien 
wiped a chair with her apron, and placed it for me near the 
well-swept hearth. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Brien; and I think I may return the 
compliment, you look so well.” A slight sigh escaped my 
companion. Ah, thought I, that sigh is encouraging. The 
widow was fair, and roses bloomed in her cheeks ; her coun- 
tenance was so truly agreeable, with her bright eyes and jet-black 
hair, forming a strong contrast to the snowy folds of her cap, 
that I concluded Terry would be a lucky fellow to get her. 
‘¢ It’s some time since I was here, Mrs. Brien.” 

‘* Indeed it is, sir; and much we all missed you while you 
were pleasuring at Cork and Cove. I thought you'd forget 
old friends.”’ 

‘* You see, then, I hage not forgotten you, Mrs. Brien. 
I only returned to-day.”’ 

** Long life to your honour. Maybe you'd be so obliging as 
to take.a cup o’ tea. I made it just as your honour came in.” 

‘¢ With great pleasure, Mrs. Brien ; it is not the first you 
have given me, you know.” 

This allusion to former days made great way with the 
widow. 

‘¢ Ah!” she said pensively, *‘in poor Brien’s life I always 
had matters comfortable ; but now, being but a lone woman, | 
can’t have things as I would wisb.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, everything is quite excellent,” I said as I surveyed 
the floor and small carpet, clean and without spot; the fire 
sparkled in the grate, a wholesome smell of turf scented the 
room, and the murmuring sound of the boiling kettle singing 
its homely song, was grateful to the ear; yet she had called 
herself a lone woman. I built my hopes on the word. 

‘‘This is like old times,’ i said taking the cup from her 
hand—“‘and not so old either ; about ten years back.” 

‘¢ Nine, I think, this Michaelmas, since poor Brien, ’be mer- 
ciful to him, died. 

‘¢ And you have never since appointed his successor, Mary,” 
I said jocularly. 

‘¢‘Dear me, no, sir,” she replied rather archly. 

‘‘ Why, then, will you take my advice, Mary ?” 

‘¢ What's that, sir ?”’ | 

‘The sooner the better.” 

' 6 Oh, dear, Master Bryan, who’d be bothered with an old 
woman like me ?”’ and she stole a half-approving, and certainly 
contradictory glance at a looking-glass beside her. 

‘‘ Plenty, Mary; and you well know it,” and I looked at 
her steadily. 

‘‘ She bore my glance without shrinking, and declared she 
‘‘ did not know one.”’ 

‘** Not one!” I repeated in a tone of affected amazement to 
further my end. ‘* Why then, Mary Brien, I’m not so.” 

‘Indeed, sir,” she repeated eagerly; ‘‘ won’t you tell us 
who ?” 

‘¢One whom I think well of—though, perhaps, you don’t, 
Mary, but who has suffered sorely for forgetting his love to 
you, and wishes by the devotion of a life to atone for the 
errors of a month.” 





‘‘T know the villian you mean, sir,” she said resolutely. 
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‘‘That’s a hard word from your sweet lips, Mary.” 

‘‘ Tis bitterly he has earned it, the deceiver.” 

‘‘ Luckily he has discovered how he was deceived himself,” 
I said. 

‘‘The more’s the pity he wasn’t took in,” she said only half 
angrily. 

‘‘Would you not be sorry for him—now tell the truth ?” I 
inquired. 

‘‘ Not a bit; but delighted!” 

‘¢ Mary, I’m disappointed. I thought you had more of a 
Christian spirit about you than I find you have,” I said ina 
tone of remonstrance. ‘‘ We are told to love our-enemies.” 

‘¢But not those who betray us,” she exclaimed, bursting 
into tears, ‘‘who win our love in order to make light of us, 
who gain our affections to make sport of them, and after 
gaining them turn from us, and throw us off like a worn-out 
shoe.” 

‘‘Not so; you wrong poor Riley there. He has told me 
the whole story, Mary, and your name was never mentioned 
but with respect. He was the victim of a foul conspiracy, and 
it was his soft heart that exposed him to the arts of that cun- 
ning jade. He now feels deeply penitent, and implores your 
pardon. I came to intercede in his behalf.”’ 

‘‘T’m glad to hear,” she said, wiping her eyes, “ that he 
had the manners not to mix my name with the business of 
that cheating little minx.” 

‘‘ His love and regard for you, Mary, prevented him.” 

‘¢°Tis so far in his favour, then; but he was very wrong.”’ 

‘‘ That he does not pretend to deny ; but won’t you forgive 
and forget ?” 

‘* Why, indeed, Mr. Bryan,” she replied, as her eyes showed 
tle blue of the sky, having wept the clouds away, ‘‘ it is so 
hard to refuse you.”’ 

‘** And you will receive him on the same footing as before ?” 

‘* Why, if I must—I must.” 

‘* And you consent to become Mrs. O’Riley ?”’ 

‘** Tf it be plazing to your honor,” was interrupted by the 
entrance of Terry, gaily attired in a new suit of hunting- 
gear which I had ordered from Cork some time before. Ac- 
cording to my directions, he had ensconced himself in the 
shrubbery, and the signal for his coming forth was, hearing 
his name mentioned as O'Riley. This signified all was right. 
On seeing him the widow gave a slight scream. The tender- 
ness of the woman overcoming every feeling of animosity in 
her breast, she threw herself into the arms which her inconstant 
lover had opened to clasp her, and a few weeks afterwards a 
bridal array assembled in the great house. The festivity 
which marked the occasion informed the public in general, and 
the friends of the bride and bridegroom in particular, that 
between Terence O’Riley, whipper-in to Thaddeus O'Regan, 
Kisq., and Mary Brien, widow, a marriage was duly had and 
solemnized, when the hand and, it is to be hoped, heart of 
the whipper-in constituted the widow’s atonement. 





CHAPTER IX, 
A TASTE FOR THE ARMY. 


I Hap now entered on my twentieth year, and desired some 
employment. The army naturally suggested itself. The gay 
and joyous society of the young—the admiration and predilec- 
tion which the red coat secures from the fair—visions of glory 
attendant on heroic achievements—wreaths of laurel earned by 
boldness and valour—victory on the battle field, and then the 
sweets of peace—the amusements of country quarters—all 
these flashed through my mind, captivated my imagination, 
riveted my choice. But my mother would not listen to it. 
T was her only child, and should not go to distant countries. 
She never contemplated my returning alive, even as a remote 
contingency—perfectly convinced, if I was not cut off by dis- 
ease, I should be killed by the enemy. The ill-health of my 
Uncle Scabbard was continually sounded in my earsas the 








knell of my hopes. His accounts of the dangers which Euro- 
peans are liable to, from tropical climates, were magnified by 
her terrors and heightened by her fears. I should pitch upon 
something else, and this I ~as reluctant to do. By way of 
some compromise between a military life and one of idleness— 
for the manner in which I spent my time in the country was, 
perhaps, not improperly thus designated—my father suggested 
the militia. He had several acquaintances in a crack corps—the 
North Cork, the Colonel of which regiment, Colonel Hodder 
of Hoddersfield, was under some election obligations to my 
family ; and from him, or Lord Riversdale, the Colonel of the 
South Cork, procuring a commission for me was a matter of 
little doubt. Thoygh I should have preferred ‘‘ the line” or 
cavalry, I had no option; and, as it was the only mode of 
indulging my military ardour, consented with the best grace I 
could. Meanwhile I was spending my time pleasantly enough. 
There was capital hunting and shooting—jovial acquaintances 
by the score—a race meeting in Fermoy in prospective. I 
was right well mounted, and our hounds afforded famous sport. 
I had plenty of invitations to houses in the neighbourhood ; 
and a slight notion of the way we got on at our convivial re- 
unions may be gleaned from the following event. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





IN. MEMORIAM. 
Come, pledge us, my friends, to-night, 
The memory of the dead 
Who in Freedom’s sacred fight 
The vaa-ward battle led. 
First fill to Leonidas, 
And his Spartan hundreds three, 
Who sleep in the rocky pass 
Of famed Thermopyle. 


Nor shall their names be lost 
Where Freemen meet, I wis, 
Who smote the Persian host 
By sea-washed Salamis— 
Leaving to after time, 
And to him that nobly bleeds 
In Freedom’s cause sublime, 
The memory of their deeds. 


Fill high, fill high to Tell, 
And the glorious »witzer band 
Who struck the foe so well 
For God and their Fatherland, 
That Morgarten’s* streams ran red 
And turbid to the sea, 
And the Alpine vulture fed 
On Austria’s chivalry. 


Poland! we turn to thee, 
Land of the martyred brave, 
To pour libation free 
On Kosciusko’s grave. 
Could valour and justice break 
The links of thy galling chain, 
Hlis arm had not been weak 
To sever those links in twain, 


Another we fondly claim, 
Ere yet our task be done, 
To the world-honoured name ‘ 
Of immortal Washington ; 
And may the land he loved, 
Beyond the western foam, 
By faction’s wiles unmoved, 
Be still fair Freedom’s home. 


Erinn! dear land—our own, 
Whilst tears our cheeks distain, 

To Emmet and noble Tone 
Our last sad cup we drain. 

O God! how sad to think 
They failed to snap thy chain, 

And that the earth should drink 

_ Their martyr-blood in vain! , 

. M. O’B. | 
* Morgarteh, a mountain of Switzerland, where in November, 1315, the a 


tle was fought for Swiss independence. On this occasion 20,000 of the A 
were defeated with great slaughter by 1,300 Swiss. 
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PALMERSTON. 


TueE little — of Palmerston, situated upon the southern bank 
of the river Liffey, just beyond the bounds of the Phenix Park, 
was for many generations the principal seat of the Temple family.. 
Palmerston House occupies the site of the old residence of the an- 
cestors of Lord Palmerston, the present head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

There is nothing attractive in the modern village; but upon a 
beautiful bank of the Liffey adjoining ‘it, are the ruins of a 
ancient parish church. In the cemetery attached to the church 
stands one of the most remarkable trees in Ireland—a hoary but 
still living yew, which in all probability has seen down the gene- 
rations of a thousand years. 

For another reason, besides its great antiquity, this tree is worthy 
of notice, as there can be little doubt that it has given name to the 
place from which the Palmerston title is derived. 

We all know that the yew tree furnishes the emblematic palm 
which decorates the altars of the Catholic churches of Ireland on 
Palm Sunday, and which is also frequently worn in the hats of the 
peasantry in honor of the event which that great festival comme- 
rates. No doubt for many ages this tree supplied the people of the 
district in which it stands with the symbol referred to. Hence the 
name of the place. 

The tree is of great girth and quite hollow. It is nearly as large 
as the celebrated yew which, some few years past, might be seen in 
the great cemetery of Glendalough, and which, there is every reason 
to believe, was planted by the hand of St. Kevin himself some 
thirteen hundred years ago. 

Of the early history of Palmerston scarcely anything is known. 
Even the original Irish name of the place has been lost—but the 
church bears unmistakeable evidence of its ante-English date. It 
consists of nave and choir connected together with a semicircular 
arch of truly Irish character. The sides incline, and the imposts 
are plain and square, almost exactly like those of O’Ruark’s tower 
at Clonmacnoise. The original doorway is situated in the centre 
of the west gable. It is also of an early Irish form—square-headed. 
A considerable portion of the church has been modernized, but it 
requires no very critical eye to detect the innovation. 

A square enclosure, now almost obliterated and without inscrip- 
tion, is pointed out as the ancient burial-place of the Temple 
family. The only flagstone of any note remaining in the church- 
yard is a monument to John Perrin, Esq., of Leinster lodge, Athy, 
father to the late Right Hon. Judge Perrin. The graveyard 
exhibits a great look of neglect ; the grand old yew threatens ere 
long to tall to the ground. In England such a living relic of the 
past would be religiously fenced round, and propped if necessary. 
Surely Lord Palmerston need only be informed of the existence of 
this venerable tree, and of its association with his name, to cause 
some steps to be taken towards its preservation.—W. F. W. 





A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


FROM DUBLIN TO CORK, 


To Tourists, via Dublin, many objects of great interest present 
themselves en route to Cork. Among these we may enumerate 
the round tower and shrine of St. Bridget, Kildare; the round 
tower and abbey, near Roscrea; the beautiful ruin of Holycross 
Abbey ; and the glorious Rock of Cashel, towering, Alp-like, from 
the plain, as though it would dispute with old time his reign, and 
last for ever. Long, long shall “ Cashel of the Kings” retain its 
regal title, while this proud trophy rears its head to heaven in 
testimony of its former greatness. Such was the feeling with 
which we first beheld this noble pile; and the meridian sun that 
saw us enter its walls was low in the west before we could tear 
ourselves from its precincts, or relinquish the associations it had 
conjured up. 
Proceeding on the way to Cork, the noble Galtees towering on 
the left, we arrive at Kilmallock—styled from its fallen greatness, 
the Balbec of Ireland. It will be found alike worthy of the 
notice of the Jitterati, antiquary, and artist. It was dismantled by 
Cromwell, and ravaged by his soldiery ; a portion of the walls of 
the town, the gateways, and a few of the old houses, built of cut 
stone, with embattlements, still remain On either side of the 





stream of Cummogue—it scarcely deserves the name of river— 
stands a fine old ruin; that within the walls of the town was a 
church dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul; and the one on the 
opposite bank, a Dominican Friary. fg 

" he next object of interest to the traveller before arriving at 
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Mallow, is Buttevant, with its fine old abbey; and Kilcolman 
castle, where Spencer the poet wrote his “ Faéry Queen.” At 
Mallow, we cross the picturesque Blackwater, rendered classic by 
the ee bard, w Aree to sing its praises; and in a few 
moments the tourist is whirled into Cork, the delightfully situated 
capital of the South of Ireland. si eH 


tae THE CITY OF CORK. 

_ The principal street of Cork, named after Ireland's Patron Saint, 
is the most bustling one in the city—very irregularly built, but 
a fine, extensive, and picturesque one withal. Not very much 
over half-a-century ago, ships might have been seen Gethersien 
their cargoes here, for Cork, or “* Corcagh,” as it was originally 
called, signified a marsh or fen, on which the city was built; and 
the pavement, even now, is supported on an archway, beneath 
which runs a very considerable stream. In this street has been 
placed, within the past year, Foley’s beautifully executed statue 
of Ireland’s great Christian philanthropist, the illustrious Father 
Mathew, who, as every body knows, was a native of Cork; and 
the most imposing demonstration ever perhaps witnessed in the 
city was the ceremony of “unveiling” the statue, performed by 
John Francis Maguire, M.P., Mayor of Cork, who has given to 
the world an excellent biography of the Apostle of Temperance. 
At the end of Patrick-street, to the left, is the Grand Parade; 
and a handsome playing fountain, placed in the centre of the 
street, adds considerably to the effect of this fine thorough- 
fare. An equestrian statue at the extreme end is supposed to re- 
present the second George, but as a work of art it possesses no 
particular merit. Great George’s-street, a straight, regularly built 
thoroughfare, branches to the right from “ the Parade,” and at the 
upper end of it are the court-houses, a fine pile of building with 
an imposing Corinthian portico. From Great George’s-street, we 
pes to the Western-road ; to the left, is the Convent of Mercy, 

uilt in the Elizabethian style; while a little farther off in the 
same direction, the spire of the cathedral arrests the attention. It 
is a semi-antique structure, the tower and carved doorway alone re- 
maining of the old building. It was dedicated to St. Finbar, but 
has little resemblance to a cathedral church. 

A turning to the mght from this point conducts to the Mardyke, 
a beautiful avenue of uearly a mile in length, lined on either side 
with stately elms, which form a thick umbrageous canopy overhead ; 
and but for the gas-lamps peeping from the boughs, as if to re- 
mind us of our close proximity to a populous city, we might, 
from the singing of birds, and the delighted screams of a parcel of 
urchins exultin# over a small trout which they have snared in the 
stream, imagine ourselves miles in the country. The handsome 
building in the Tudor style to the left, just over the south branch 
of the river, is the Queen’s College, designed 7 Sir Thomas Deane ; 
and the one adjoining it the county gaol. ‘To the right are the 
city gaol, Blair’s Castle, and the handsome villas of “‘ peaceful Sun- 
day’s Well,” with their hanging gardens descending to the water's 
edge. Now, near the end of the Mardyke, the pinnacles of the 
lunatic asylum, peering above the trees, with the bridge in the 
foreground, present a fine subject for the pencil of the artist. 
Crossing the bridge, and returning by the north branch of the 
river to Cork, we may get, from time to time, some beautiful 
glimpses of the city as we approach it. Here, under Blair's Castle, 
we catch sight of the handsome Gothic church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and a little further on, at Wise’s Hill, we get a fine bird’s- 
eye view of the city, with Blackrock Castle, Father Mathew's 
Tower, and the “ pleasant waters of the river Lee” wending their 
peaceful way to ocean. Leaving the North-Gate Bridge to the 
right, and passing the Dominican Friary, on by Camden-quay, we 
approach Patrick’s Bridge, one of the handsomest structures of its 
sort in the kingdom. ‘This bridge was recently erected in place of 
an older one which was swept away by the force ot the current, 
some few years ago, when, owing to heavy rains, the Lee over- 
flowed its banks, destroying much valuable property. Here the 
stranger is likely to be accosted by a brace of beggars. Lingering 
awhile, he will be likely to hear some such conversation as the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Good morrow to you, Mrs. Fogarty”—reaching a snuff-box to 
offer a pinch. 


“Then good-morrow kindly, Judy ; I hope I see you well this . 


mornin’.” 
“So, Mrs. Fogarty, you married your daughter.” 
““T did, indeed, praise be to goodness.” 
Did she get a good match?” iat 


Driscol, on ‘the Dyke,’ that makes more money than any three 


beggars in Cork.” 
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“I’m delighted to bear it, Mrs. Fogarty, I assure you. That the 
world may wonder at the look they'll have! Did you give her any 
fortune ?” i 2 ai 

“ Any fortune, is it? Ah, thin now, Judy, is it afther insultin 
me you'd be; sure you know in yer heart, that a child of mine was 
never married without it; didn’t I give her the best side of Patrick- 
street, which, if well begged, is worth seven-and-sixpence a week. 

BLARNEY. 

The day was fine—beautiful as the bright sun, the blue sky, and 
the balmy air could make it; the trees had assumed their brightest 
livery, and the birds were performing an oratorio in the woods, as, 
seated on an outside car, careering along at the rate of six miles an 
honr, we proceeded on our first pilgrimage to the “ blessed Blarney 
Stone.” Going by the north bank of the river (and tourists should 
never be induced to choose any other route), on ascending the hill 
about two miles from town, we get a beautiful view of the valley 
of the Lee. Perched on a rock at the opposite side of the river 1s 
the old castellated looking mansion known as Carrigrohan Castle. 
For many years it had been suffered to fall into decay, till the 
present proprietor had it restored and fitted up as a dwelling- 
house. About half-an-hour’s drive brings us within view of the 
talismanic stone which is to work such wonders in our favour 
<luring the remainder of our natural life ; and never did pious Mus- 
sulman, on his first sight of Mecca, hail the tomb of the prophet 
more enthusiastically than did we the castle and the far-famed 
groves across the lake. | ; 

Many good views of the castle are obtained as we drive round 
towards the village of Blarney. The castle is a large, massive 
square tower that rises proudly above surrounding objects. It was 
iuilt about the middle ot the 15th century by Cormac M‘Carthy, 
surnamed “the Strong.” How or when the Blarney Stone first 
came there, nobody knows; but the one now pointed out to stran- 
ers is a stone on the top of the tower, having a trefoil or shamrock 
sculptured on the surface. Whether from the heat of the pilgrims’ 
fervour or other cause, we know not—but through some mischance 
it has been broken into four pieces ; and lest any portion of the virtue 
should escape, it is not unusual to kiss each of the four! There is 
another stone on the south side of the castle which is pointed out as 
the genuine Blarney Stone—we suppose from the difficulty of ap- 
proaching it; and it is said that the present proprietor, St. John 
Jeffreys, had this one so placed in order to prevent people from 
breaking their necks in attempting to kiss the former, it being ne- 
cessary to be suspended by the heels from the top of the castle, a 
height of 120 feet, in order to perform the feat. 

We recollect having heard of a canny Scot, who, like the Irishman 
with the music lesson, was anxious to reap the benefit of kissing the 
stone without being much out ot pocket. 

** Hoo much dy’ye chearge for sein the stane?” inquired Sandy. 

‘**Musha not much,” was the good-humoured reply. 

“Hoo much, mon—hoo much?” continued Sandy. “I dinna 
care muckle aboot it, but wud like to see the stane as it is usual.” 

** Only a shillin’, your honour,” replied the guide. 

‘A shillin’! a shillin’!” reiterated the Scotchman in amazement 
“I’m sure, dy’ye ken, that you'd be owr weel paid, an I gie ye 
four-pence.” 

“Very well, your honour, very well—anything you like ;” and 
Darby having conducted him to the summit, lowered him by the 
we to get the worth of his groat. Like Tantalus, however, his 

ps were just about to press the longed-for object, when Darby 
roared out at the top of his voice : 

“For heaven’s sake, master, howld your howld till I spit on my 
hands, or you're a lost man!” 

‘A lost mon!” ejaculated the terrified stranger. 
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“ What's the : 





matter.” 





“What’s the matter!” reiterated the guide, “is that all you 
know about it? Why, ’tis that you'll be at the bottom of the. 
castle just while you'd be asking the loan of a sack!” 

“ Oh, dear, dear!” moaned the Scotchman, *“ what misfortune I 
had to place myself in such a dilemma. Is there na help—na chance 
of getting oot o’ this ?” 

* Divil a chance in the world,” replied Darby.” 

‘“‘ Laird hae mercy on me then, it’s a’ up wi’ me!” 

* Amen!” devoutly responded the guide. 

“Can ye do naething to save me ?” he inquired again. 

** My howld is fast failin’,” replied Darby. 

“I'll gie ye half-a-croon,” said the stranger. 

“ Divil a use in id,” replied the guide. 

‘* Five shillins,” continued the stranger. 

‘Nor that neither,” replied the guide—“ barrin’ you leave it to 
the poor to pray for your sowl.” 





‘Oh, my puir wife and bairns,” moaned the stranger. 

*‘ Have you a wife and childher then?” inquired Darby. 

‘‘ My puir bairns,” sighed the stranger. 

“In that. case,” said Darby, “ I must thry and do something for 
you ;” and making a desperate effort, for he was getting really tired, 
he hauled the terrified “ chiel” to the top of the castle, and ere he 
was yet recovered from his fright received the promised reward. 

No farther back than the 29th of last month (August), a startling 
incident occurred in connexion with “ kissing the stone” in which a 
rather celebrated individual bore a conspicuous part, and we cannot 
perhaps do better than give the details as narrated in the columns 
of the Cork Examiner : | , 

“ Mr. Addison, accompanied by his daughter and Mr. Sothern 
(Lord Dundreary)—who had been playing at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, during the preceding week—visited Blarney Castle. Of 
course, the celebrated Stone was inquired after. Mr. Addison 
approached the edge of the parapet, determined to embrace its 
lapis offensionis. Nothing daunted by the discovery that the party 
performing this kissing operation must of necessity be held by the 
heels over a parapet some hundred feet from the ground, he in- 
sisted on Mr. Sothern seizing him round the ankles, two guides 
also holding Mr. Sothern. The stone was triumphantly kissed, 
and Mr. Addison, almost black in the face, at once proved that he 
had ‘ grown eloquent,’ for he screamed out at the top of his voice— 


* A clever spouter 
He'll sure turn oug, or 
An out-and-outer.’ 


Possibly he might have concluded the verse, but Mr. Sothern, be- 
coming rather tired of the novel position of holding fourteen stone 
by the heels, suddenly called out to the guides, ‘ Now, then, pull 
away!’ They all did so; but the fourteen stone, not anticipating 
such an energetic hoist without some signal, still clung to the iron 
bar by which the celebrated pebble is supported. The consequence 
was, one of Mr. Addison's elastic-side boots came off, and for fully 
a quarter of a minute he was held in this frightful position by one 
ankle only. By a great effort, however, he at last succeeded in 
giving Mr. Sothern his other foot, and was hauled up. During 
this scene his daughter was so terrified that she became speechless, 
and sunk to the grass. Her father’s safety, however, speedily re- 
covered her, and the trio returned to Cork.” 

The scenery about the river and castle is very fine; and the 
“‘ sweet rock-close,” though it lacks many of the Grecian gods and 
goddesses spoken of in Father Prout’s celebrated composition, is 
still “ beautiful exceedingly.” Strolling accross the park, we come 
upon the lake, 

.“ Well stored with perches, 
And comely eels in the verdant mud.” 

And now, having satisfied curiosity, and seen all that is worth 
seeing in the ‘* Groves of Blarney,” the visitor should visit the hy- 
dropathic establishment of Dr. Barter, at St. Anne’s, about a mile 
from the village. Returning to Cork, we pass the Monastery at 
Fair Hill, where rest the remains of the late Gerald Griffin, author 
of “The Collegians.” | 

Having returned from this trip, Father Mathew’s Cemetery, situ- 
ated about a mile from town on the south side, amply repays a visit. 
For us, its very irregularity possesses a charm surpassing the most 
studied formality. Very many of the tombs display much good 
taste and judgment, and some few the very opposite; amongst the 
former we may notice Hogan’s “* Reclining Angel.” 

Returning from the cemetery, the South Chapel is passed, where 
may be seen another of Hogan’s finest works, “the Dead Christ.” 
From thence proceeding across Parliament-bridge, down the South 
Mall, past the Savings’ Bank, the Metal-bridge, and the Corn Ex- 
change, the Bandon and Blackrock Termini on the right, and the 
Custom House on the left, we arrive at the Park, or “ the Slob,” as 
:< was usually called when we first had the honour of its acquaintance. 

The high steeple to the north-west is Upper Shandon, which the 
eccentric Father Prout has rendered classic by his sweet ballad, 
* The Bells of Shandon.” | 

Crossing the ferry to the Glanmire-road, and returning along the 
north side of the river; the pretty little church of St. Luke’s is 
seen on the height, and lower down is St. Patrick’s Catholic church, 
a handsome building in the Grecian style. Having ascended the 
Glanmire hill, a beautiful panorama spreads out before us. On the 
right, the city, with its myriad lights glimmering in the evenin 
twilight ; and on the left, the river, winding amidst richly woutel 
hills, gardens, and villas, as far as the eye can reach. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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RUINS OF THE ABBEY OF CORCOMROE. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


-_--—__ 


No. VIL—CORCOMROE. 


Most of our readers have heard of a district called Burren, 
extending to a considerable distance into and along the coast 
of Olare, and bounded on the north and west by the waters of 
the Atlantic. They know of its oysters—Powldoody is here. 
Few, hoWever, cau form an idea of the strange, sterile charac- 
ter of the scenery of this the wildest ‘portion of our island. 
Frequenters of Salthill, near Galway, or summer visitors to 
the New Quay, on the opposite side of the bay, sometimes 
make an excursion of a day’s duration amongst the rocks 
and fastnesses and dreary terraced mountains which form the 
leading and almost unvarying features of this Hibernia Petrea. 
It is said (but we cannot vouch for the historical accuracy of 
the story) that on one occasion, when the great Oliver had 
taken a bird's-eye view of Burren from the summit of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, his highness remarked of the country with 
an air of disgust, that ‘ it possessed not water enough wherein 
to drown a man, wood enough whereon to hang a man, or 
earth enough wherein to bury a man.”” That ‘‘ the Protector” 
knew good from bad land may be inferred from the astuteness 
exhibited by his officers and troopers when the time arrived 
that they might parcel out the ‘holy hills” and plains of 
Erinn amongst themselves and their followers. The story of 
of Cromwell’s confiscation act has recently been published. 
It was to Connaught, or a warmer place, for the Irish—and 
in old times the district now called Clare was a portion of that 
great western province, or rather kingdom, styled Connaught. 
Yet with all its grey and inhospitable appearance, there are 
parts of Ireland less valuable to the grazier for breeding and 
rearing certain kinds of stock even than Burren. There is, 
here and there, a little oasis amongst the furrows of barest 
limestone that within a week or two would put flesh on the 


cf 


| bones of the veriesi 





Nosinante. The mutton of Burren is 
scarcely recognizable from that of the neighbouring islands of 
Aran. The short sweet grass which grows thickly between the 
hollows of the rocks is but seldom visible except from an eleva- 
tion. And yet that the juicy herbage is there must be consi- 
dered certain, else how could the creatures liveand thrive? It 


‘is recorded that in St. Eanda’s time—the 6th century—a por- 


tion of the coast of Burren was inhabited by Pagans, ; and it is, 
we believe, the last portion of Ireland wherein the indigenous 
wild bull freely ranged. To this day martins, an animal of the 
feline tribe so powerful and ferocious that a single one of them 
is said to be a match for a man, are occasionally hunted 
amongst their lairs in the limestone. Lambs and even sheep, 
to secure them from the foxes, are usually collected at night- 
fall, and penned within the enclosure of little buildings of dry 
stone, which bear a wonderful likeness to the cloughawns of 
the ancient monks of our oldest western monasteries. 

Here and there the Celt has left his mark on the land, or 
rather rock, in the shape of a rude cathair, or stone fort. 
How these people lived, and moved, and had their being in 
Burren, thousands of years ago, isa mystery. But there is 
proof of their habitation. 

So much for the present aspect of this singular country, for 
a country it was—and, as we shal! presently show, kings, in 
name at least ruled here. We do not wish our readers to 
infer that in certain portions of Burren, good land and rather 
well to do inhabitants are not to be found. We only speak of 
the general aspect of the territory once commanded by the 
O’Loughlins, a powerful sept in the olden time, and still, we 
believe; represented. 

About five and a-half miles from the New Quay, in the 
wildest part of Burren, stand two churches, usually called the 
abbey of Oughtmama. The larger edifice is a very perfect 
specimen, wanting only the roof and altar, of the vjambtjas, or 
great stone church of the early writers. The smaller edifice 
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is perhaps equally ancient, and may have served the purpose | 


of the ohjuntcheach, or dwelling house or oratory of the saint. 
Tt has evidently been stone-roofed. The masonry of the great 
church is truly cyclopean, and its western doorway, square- 
headed and with inclined sides, is a perfect specimen of the 
oldest kind of doorway known in Ireland, whether in Chris- 
iian or pagan works. The eastern window, as well as two in 
the side walls, are certainly insertions of the 12th or 13th cen- 
turies. The original head of the eastern light remains upon 
the ground near the south-eastern angle of the church, just as 
it was left at the time of the alteration. It consists of an 
enormous stone, out of which the semicircular arch-head was 
cut. It extended through the whole thickness of the wall, 
and was widely splayed inwardly. A precisely similar window 
occurs in the church erected by St. Mac Dara, off Roundstone 
bay, Connemara, in the 6th century. It is probable that the 
great church of Oughtmama was anciently stone-roofed like the 
smaller one, and that at the time of the alteration of the 
windows a new style of roof was introduced, as may be judged 
from the appearance of a 12th or 13th century parapet resting 
upon the side walls.. To this period may also be assigned a 
doorway broken through the southern wall, within a short dis- 
tance of the west gable. Upon the right of this opening may be 
seen a piscina most exquisitely and curiously carved, represent- 
ing fabulous animals. The only doorway of the smaller building 
is round-headed, as is also its eastern window. ‘The semicir- 
cle is not cut out in either case, but formed in the Roman 
manner of hammered stones. It is a pity we have no history 
of these interesting and very characteristic structures. They 
stand, undefended by any cashel or enclosure whatever, in a 
truly emerald spot which, no, doubt, the care of the ancient 
monks reclaimed from the surrounding wilderness. In some 
slight elevations of the soil to the south and east of the build- 
ings may probably be seen indications of ancient interments, 
but not an inscribed line or even carved cross can be found. 

The effect of the bleached gables, one of which is partially 
clothed with ivy, rising from this stony solitude, is very strik- 
ing. ‘To the southward and eastward, as far as the eye can 
reach, nothing but grey rocks, mingled at wide intervals with 
scanty patches of grass or fern, is visible. The only sounds, 
except such as are sometimes made by the wind or splashing 
rain, are the bleatings of scattered sheep, or the cries of 
the curlew: at times, we have heard, an eagle or two may be 
seen majestically circling about the summits of some of the 
neighbouring hills, but no monarch of the air deigned to present 
himself to our notice on either of the visits we paid to the 
place. 

Our little sketch of this portion of Burren will not have 
prepared our readers for the information, that just about two 
miles from Oughtmama, in the direction of the New Quay, 
may be seen the equally desolate but still glorious abbey of 
Corcomroe. Yes, indeed; in the 18th century enlightened 
architects, cunning artists, learned ecclesiastics, princes and 
their-dependents, must have peopled at least a portion of the 
solitude now known as Corcomroe. We believe you might 
spend a week (we ourselves have passed days) within the walls 
of this magnificent abbey church without seeing a human 
being. Owls, hawks, and jackdaws live there in abundance, 
and the cry of the curlew scarcely ceases—but the only traces 
of man about the place consist of his bones, which, singly or 
in many a hoary pile, patch, as it were, the grey or the green— 
the prevailing tints of the ruin. 

The house, hike se many others of its class in the south and 
west of Ireland, owes its origin to the princely family of O’Brien. 
Tt consists of a lengthy nave, chancel, and side aisles. ‘Theré 
are transepts near the eastern end, forming separate chapels, 
which, like the chancel, still retain their stone roofs. The 

doorway is in the west end, and is beautifully moulded; the 
wall aboye it contains an extremely lofty and narrow single 
lanced light, the sides of which are recessed in the fashion of 
the 18th century. The arches of the nave are acutely pointed, 





resting upon quadrangular piers, with Norman looking capitals 
in Caen stone. <A square belfry tower, rising above the rest of 
the building, has been inserted between the walls of the nave 
about midway between the western doorway and the choir. It 
was divided like the round towers into several apartments, as 
may be judged from the offsets or brackets remaining. At 
the top are apertures. The doorway, square-headed, is placed 
at a distance of twelve feet above the level of the floor of the 
church. In fact, except that this belfry tower is square, it 
possesses all the characteristics of the cloyetheach of an earlier 
period. The choir arch rests fon solid masses of masonry, 
the angles of which are hewn into a variety of shafts exquisitely 
wrought. The bases are covered with soil, but the capitals are 
as beautiful as can be seen anywhere. They are not the work 
of foreign artists. Their peculiarities are as distinctly Irish as 
the round towers. ‘The side chapels have columns and capi- 
tals in the same style, but varying in detail, some of them re- 
presenting human heads, male and female, with the hair 
curiously plaited and arranged. The eastern lighting of the 
choir consists of three lanced openings, that in the centre 
being taller than the others, separated by piers, which splaying 
inwardly, give the three lancets the appearance of being one 
window. A hood moulding surmounts the triplet, both within 
and without. The stone vault is supported by richly moulded 
ribs, displaying several varieties of chevron and other details. 
The high altar still remains at the eastend. The side chapels 
are each lighted by a narrow eastern opening with a semicir- 
cular head. 

Upon’ the northern ‘side of the choir, within an arched re- 
cess, lies a stone effigy, six feet six inches in length. This, 
reader, is the memorial of Connor O’Brien (Croohoore na 
Sudinae), who is usually supposed to have founded the church, 
and who was killed at the battle of Sudinae, a neighbouring 
place, by the O’Loughlins, when making a raid into their 
territory. To archeologists, the figure is of the highest in- 
terest as an unexceptionable authority for the dress and 
appointments of Irish royalty of the 13th or. beginning of the 
14th century. The head was crowned, and, from a portion 
of the design still remaining, and which owes its preservation 
to the difficulty which the Vandals who battered away the 
rest had of reaching it, appears to have consisted of a band 
ornamented with the usual fleur de lis pattern. The features 
are noble and full of repose, though a portion of the nose has 
been most wantonly destroyed. A ridiculous story was long, 
and we believe is still, current amongst antiquaries—that the 
mouth of this figure was represented holding a dhudeen. The 
mouth fortunately is still quite perfect, and exhibits not the 
least trace ofa pipe. ‘lhe chin and upper lip are shaven, but 
as if to make amends for such curtailment, the hair of the head 
is represented, fold upon fold, in a magnificent coulin. The 
king is represented lying upon a mantle. His right hand 
grasps a sceptre, terminating in a fleur de lis, while his left 
holds a reliquary which is suspended by a band from the 
neck of the figure. A kind of plaited gown with sleeves covers 
the body to below the knees. The feet, which rest upon a 
dog or some heraldic animal, are encased in shoes or brogues, 
exactly like some specimens which may be seen in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The whole style of the figure is 
really most creditable to the artist and to the age in which he 
lived. As a monument, the work is almost unique, but one 
other effigy of the kind being known to exist in Ireland—the 
tomb of Phelim Mac Cathal Crov-Dearg O’Connor, king of 
Connaught, in the Dominican friary of Roscommon. 

Only the body of the church at Corcomroe remains in a 
tolerably good state of preservation. The cloisters have all 
but disappeared, though some few traces of their quadrangle 
may still be discerned. 

Of the domestic buildings, such as the abbott’s house, refec- 
tory, kitchen, and dormitory, a confuged and now unintelligible 
miss of masonry only exists. We may here remark as a fact 
worthy of the attention of writers upon the subject of our 
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ecclesiastical antiquities, that in a wall which appears to have 
belonged to the refectory, two windows, of which the heads are 
triangular and cut out of a single stone, still remain. They 
are, beyond doubt, portions of the original work, and it is in- 
teresting to find in a structure of the date of Corcomroe, archi- 
toctural forms usually associated with very early Irish and 
Saxon design. With the exception of the royal tomb of Connor 
O’Brien, the abbey and its cemetery contain no monument 
worthy of especial mention, excepting perhaps one of compari- 
tively modern date, which some visitors may think interesting 
from the inscription it bears, viz. : 

“THE TOMB OF O'LOUGHLIN, KING OF BURREN.” 


W. F. Wz. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By Jd. R,. O’Franagay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER IIi:—[contmvep]. 


There is, perhaps, no class of men whose habits and manners 
have changed more for the better within the last half century 
than the Irish country gentry. The hard-drinking, swearing, 
dissolute race, whose intellectual amusements were at a very 
low ebb—whose reading seldom soared beyond the racing 
calendar or the country newspaper—have departed, and an 
intelligent, well-informed, well-educated race has succeeded. 
We trust habits of business acquired at the poor law boards, 
meetings of agricultural societies and for the formation of 
railway companies, conduce to this. We therefore could never 
meet any incivility in the present day like that mentioned to 
have occurred in Limerick in 1812. During the Limerick 
assizes & the spring of that year, Standish O’Grady said : 

‘*¢ O’Connell, I am‘going to the play. Will you come ?” 

** No” said Dan; ‘* the play to-night is under the patronage 
of the grand jury. They are sure to be there; and I know 
they are not the pleasantest society to meet after dinner.” 

O’Connell, with others, remained in the bar-room at their 
mess, and before half-an-hour elapsed O’Grady joined them. 

‘** Well, Standish,’ said Dan, ‘‘I thought you went to tho 
theatre ?” 

** So I did,” he replied; ‘* but faith, Dan, you are right. I 
had not been many minutes in the box when about a dozen 
noisy fellows came tumbling in. It was soon crowded, and 
observing that one of them had his head close to the peg on 
which I had hung my hat, I said quite politely : ‘1 hope, sir, 
my hat does not incommode you ; if it does, pray allow me to 
remove it.’ ‘ Faith,’ said he, ‘ you may be sure it does not 
incommode me ; for if it did, my tight fellow, I’d have kicked it 
out of the box, and yourself after it.’ So for fear this worthy 
juror should change his mind as to the necessity of such a 
vigorous measure—and I don’t like being kicked—lI put on 
my hat and took myself off.” 

It was at Limerick, Waggett made the following very extra- 
erdinary speech, which has been preserved.* He was counsel 


for the defendant in an action, and if his instructions had f 


been—as it is stated such instructions were once given— 
‘Abuse the plaintiff’s attorney,” he could not have obeyed 
them better. He was, however, too high principled to do so 
without just reason ; and in this instance the plaintiff's attor- 
ney was a person who was.remarkable for his litigious pro- 
pensities. This case, however colourable in point of law, was 
most oppressive, and likely to call forth Waggett’s oratorical 
powers ; the court house was densely thronged. 

When the plaintiff’s case closed, the utmost anxiety pre- 
vailed, and Waggett rose to open the defendant’s case. He 
looked nervously round, and fixing his eagle glance on the un- 
blushing attorney, commenced his speech. Instead of the 
formal ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” he began with, ‘‘ ‘ Long live 
the Sultan Haroun,’ said the owl in the Arabian tale.” The 


* Vide Mr. Madden’s “Revelations of the South of ireland,” p. 35. 





judge started uneasily on the bench, the jury looked one to 
another, and the bar and public waited with curiosity to learn 
what would follow this strange exordium. Amidst the silence 
Waggett resumed: ‘ ‘Long live the Sultan Haroun,’ said the 
owl in the Arabian tale. ‘ While he lives we'll have ruined 
palaces and roofless cottages to roost in. Widows shall bewail 
their husbands, and orphans weep for their murdered parents. 
While he lives there shall be gloom upon the land, and the 
light of day shall-shine upon desolation. Long live the Sultan 
Haroun,’ continued the owl, ‘in order that the birds of ill- 
omen may brood over congenial gloom’—and long live Charley 
Carroll,” cried Waggett, turning to the plaintiff's attorney, and 
pointing his finger at him, “ long live Charley Carroll, says 
the professor of the law. While he lives clients shall be ruined, 
and litigation shall fill the courts with half-ruined suitors ; 
while he lives the lawyer’s purse shall be increased, and the 
trader’s wealth diminished ; while he lives there shall be end- 
less contention amongst neighbours, and friends shall be made 
to hate each other. ‘The father shall quarrel with the son, 
and brother shall turn against the sister.’ ‘‘ He went on pur- 
suing this metaphor,” adds Mr. Madden, ‘and denounced the 
attorney, who cowered with downcast head under the vehement 
and eloquent invective.” 

O’Connell was very particular in the observance of decorum. 
He had been very kind to a young barrister named M‘Mahon 
who went the Munster circuit. ‘The aristocratic members of 
the circuit did not like him, as they did not think him re- 
spectable enough to associate with them. It was said his father 
was in trade; this had the effect of inducing O’Connell to show 
him greater civility. It happened, however, that the brotler 
of this despised junior had reached the rank of colonel in the 
army, and became a favourite with his majesty George IV., 
who made him keeper of the privy purse. When it was consi- 
dered likely the sunshine of royal favour would be reflected 
from Colonel M‘Mahon upon the member of the Munster bar, 
a change came over the spirit of those who long kept him at 
arm’s length. Some were in extremes—jumped from super- 
ciliousness to servility, and toadied him in the most offensive 
manner. . One wet day while on circuit at Limerick, M‘Mahon 
came to court, and before entering the bar-room exchanged his 
shoes, which were soiled by the muddy streets, and put on a 
pair of slippers. One of the sbsequious juniors, thinking to 
oblige the rising sun, brought the shoes, which the owner had 
left outside, into the room, and placed them to dry inside the 
fender. O’Connell came into the bar-room shortly after, and 
seeing the steaming shoes, demanded ‘* Whose they were ?”’ 

‘¢M‘Mahon’s,” replied thetoady. ‘I put them there to air.” 

O’Connell put the toe of his boot into each of them, and 
kicked them towards the door in M‘Mahon’s presence, saying 
to the young jackal, ‘‘ You should be compelled to carry out 
these nuisances. Placing them in the fire-place under our 
noses is a great outrage.”’ 

M‘Mahon, instead of taking part with the offender, said: 
‘¢Q’Connell, you are quite right !” 

As a good deal of O’Connell’s circuit practice was defending 
prisoners, it will be instructive to consider how he conducted 
himself im that delicate office. The best quality a prisoner’s 
advocate can possess is discretion, and that was O’Connell’s 
most prominent feature» He never put a damaging question. 
Beneath an assumed careless, indifferent style he was weighing 
and watching every turn of the case with unwearied vigilance. 
He loved to lead the crown counsel on the wrong track, and 
risked nothing of his client’s case. Before the passing of the 
6th & 7th William IV. ec. 114—the Prisoners’ Counsels’ Act— 
prisoners had not the advantage of their counsel's speech to 
the jury ; but O’Connell acquired the knack of insinuating—not 
one, but a dozen speeches to the jury while cross-examining a 
witness. He would put a question sure, to bring up the 
crown prosecutor with, ‘‘ My lord, I object to that question.” 
This was all O’Connell wanted. ‘* You see, my lord,” he 

would urge, ‘tI had every right to put that question. It is 
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quite material, and I am surprised at my learned friend's ob- 
jection. If the witness answers in the affirmative, it is plain 
as a pike-staff my client is entitled to an acquittal ; and if in 
the negative, it contradicts the case stated by the crown,” &c. 

In many cases, where the evidence was bearing hard on the 
prisoner he defended, he would attempt to get in some evidence 
quite impossible by any rule of law; and on being stopped, 
would assume the most indignant air, fling down his brief, cast 
upon the judge the responsibility of his innocent client’s fate, 
and swagger out of court. The judge, deterred often by the 
awful responsibility thus thrown upon him, would leave some 
saving doubt to the jury, and the prisoner either escaped by 
by an acquittal, or the jury disagreed. In civil cases he 
was most powerful. He thoroughly became the litigating 
party, and merged his individual identity in the person of his 
client. He was always wary and vigilant. Nothing escaped 
him that served his case. He was quite a man of business, 
and his business was to win. He was an excellent arith- 
metician, and more than once got a verdict by this accom- 
plishment alone. A friend of ours, who knew him thoroughly, 
has recorded the following estimate of his professional talents :* 
‘¢ His combination of worldly knowledge and professional infor- 
mation, his aptness and ingenuity, his exhaustless supply of 
humour, his torrents of caustic ridicule, his zeal for his client, 
and untiring physical energies, rendered him altogether match- 
less at the Irish bar.” 

One of the most celebrated records ever tried was the case 
of v. Grady, of the Munster circuit. This case was tried 
at the Limerick assizes in 1816. 

The libel was a satirical poem called the ‘‘ Nosegay.’’ Some 
few extracts will give the best notion of the ferocious mind 
which concocted such a diabolical and scurrilous production. 
The scene of the poem is supposed te be a court of justice, 
before which the party libelled is indicted for every crime that 
can degrade man below the level of humanity. 

“Come ——,, for tardy Justice takes her seat, 
Convicted usurer—convicted cheat ; 
In every mischief aider or abettor— 
Self-vaunted infidel and tampering traitor. 


In daring prime, in principles unbuckled, 
Reluctant subject—voluntary cuckold. 
* * * * 





* 
See round the court, of youths debauched, a group, 
Who sucked thy poisons while they supped thy soup; 
Who haunt thy dinners, emulous ta share 

Thy half-digested extracts from Voltaire ; 

Whose finer taste thy sense could never hit, 

Whick caught th’ impiety, but not the wit. 
Dinners, where mischief’s never at a stand. 

Atheist and sharper joining hand in hand. 

Blest from combining to engulf the whole, 

To sink the property and damn the soul !” 


In reference to his usurious charges we read: 
‘See on one side some minor-ruined boys, 
Whose lands you mortgaged to sustain their joys; 


Who pay for nights in these sad vigils spent 
A mild retributive of cent. per cent.” 


The libel then gives currency to a popular idea that Charles 
Fox, while playing at quinze with this individual, and suspect- 
ing foul play, drove a fork through the hand of the gambler, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ For five thousand guineas the five of clubs is 
under that hand!” On examining the hand, which was said 
to have been transfixed to the table, the card indicated was 
found, which showed that unfair play was going on. 

‘** But see aloft, and near the sheriff’s box, 

The black-browed spectre of poor Charles Fox, 

See with one hand his angry eyes he rubs, 

And in the other holds a five of clubs. 

Some fools assert plurality of wives— 

Thy doctrine was plurality of fives ; 

And by this doctrine, heterodox and rank, 

You built a palace and you stocked a bank; 

But sold the palace, when no neighbour came, 

Mark’d while you lived there—mansion of ill-fame.” 
* Daniel Owen Madden on “ Ireland and its Rulers,” part I. p. 25. 








This statement with respect to Fox having driven a fork through 
Mr. ’s hand, was contradicted by a gentleman who often 
had an opportunity of seeing if any mark remained, and de- 
clared there was nothing visible. It was, however, rumoured 
that Fox had been cheated, and this gambler went from London 
to Paris, where he amassed £20,000. The conclusion of the 
satire was terrific : 
“ Yet in the dark and dreadful midnight hour, 

Oh ! God, this caitiff owns thy sovereign power ! 

It happened once, by some unlucky doom, 

1 lay, not slept, in his adjoining room ; 

’Twas then I witnessed of his soul the pangs, 

The stripes of conscience, and of guilt the fangs ; 

Scared by fierce visions from his feverish rest> 

He saw ten thousand daggers at his breast. 

‘ Murder, ye villains! murder!’ he exclaimed, 

And of his many victims some he named ; 

Now seemed the pistols menace to evade, 

And parried now the visionary blade ; 

Now the most hellish imprecations uttered— 

Now, half suppressed, the litany he muttered ; 

And now confounding blessed spirits with evil, 

Invoked by turns the Saviour and the devil. 

Thus pass his nights, which fear and fury share, 

A sad melange of blasphemy and prayer.” 

For this atrocious publication an action was brought against 
Mr. Thomas Grady. The damages were laid at a large sum, 
and several thousands were given. This caused the libeller to 
leave the country, and the reports of the trial were suppressed. 

As the office of Recorder of Limerick was expected to become 
vacant in September, 1820, on the 14th of July, in that year, 
O’Connell addressed the following letter announcing hxnself 
a candidate, 


‘* To the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Citizens of the City of Limerick, 
“« Merrion-square. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN—I beg leave respectfully to announce my in- 
tention to offer myself, at the next vacancy, as a candidate for 
the office of Recorder of your ancient and loyal Corporation. 

‘To maintain the privileges and franchises of that Corpora- 
tion, to identify the common council with the resident citizens 
according to the right and ancient usage, to administer justice 
without delay, and at the smallest possible expense, and to 
exercise all the functions of the office of Recorder with the 
most pure impartiality—such are the duties of the office to 
which I aspire. To discharge these duties diligently and con- 
scientiously (if I shall be elected to that office) is my fixed and 
unalterable determination. 

‘‘ To make an individual canvass appears to me inconsistent 
with that feeling of delicacy which ought to belong to the 
judicial character. I do not desire that any man should vote 
for me unless he is in his conscience convinced I am competent 
in professional skill and experience, and, above all, that I should 
act as your Recorder with perfect impartiality and disinterested- 
ness. 





‘*T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, : 
‘* Your most obedient servant, 
‘* DANIEL O'CONNELL.” 


It is supposed this letter was written, not with a view to his 
undertaking the duties of the office, but to try the right of the 
citizens to elect their Recorder. When the time for appoint- 
ing arrived, O’Connell did not press the subject. The existing 
Recorder, who had, it appears, acted in so prevaricating a man- 
ner, as a witness before the House of Commons, that he wag 
committed td Newgate by the Speaker’s warrant, was re- 
appointed by the council, but the citizens memorialed the Lord 
Lieutenant not to sanction the nomination, and Mr. Carew 
Smith was appointed in his stead. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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“ Steel your heart,” said a considerate father to his son, “for you are 


going now among some fascinating girls.”’—“]I had much rather steal 
theirs,’” said the unpromising young wan. | 
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THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 


Dear land of the lake and the evergreen hill ! 
Thou “ Niobe of nations,” we cling to thee still: 
~And shall we not love thee, our own Green Isle! 
Where the Shamrock blooms and the daisies smile; 
Where friendship offers, with smile so bland, 
The kindly word and the helping hand. 
QO beautiful home of the ancient Celt ! 
Tho’ gone are the shrines where thy good saints knelt, 
Pure religion dwells in thy nation’s heart ; 
Thy crimes the effect of the stranger's dart. 
Just look to a neighbouring Isle in the main, 
Where the sons of the Saxon, the Norman, and Dane, 
Now wallow in guilt and in nameless crimes 
Exceeding their pagan forefathers’ times; 
Where the ermined judge on the bench presides, 
‘Making single women of Saxon brides ! 
And by Saxon law in a court profane 
What God had joined—he rends in twain! 
While here—even here, in our golden vales, 
The widow weeps and the orphan wails, 
And the man, on whose brow rude health should bloom, 
Is swept by want to an early tomb! 
Though he breaks the clod, and he reaps the grain, 
For those who rivet his galling chain. 
O Land of the brave! shall it long he thine 
On the highways of Europe to wail and whine ? 
Shall thy sons for ever like heartless slaves, 
Ask nought from their masters but rags and graves ? 
Why do they not rally from mountain and glen, 
In the face of day with the hearts of men ? 
Like the rush of the torrent in yonder plain, 
As the wind-lashed waves in the raging main, 
Is a nation’s voice, when her sons unite, 
And in banded millions demand their right. 
If death must come with his scythe in hand, 
As he came of old in the Nile’s proud land, 
*T were better to meet#him in helmet and shield, 
In the morning light on the tented field, 
Than that famine and plague and black despair 
Should scatter our bones to the birds of the air. 
Dear Island of sorrow ! how long, how long, 
Shall thy harp on the willows refuse its song ? 
Shall it hang unstrung while thy clear streams flow? 
There are myriad voices that answer—‘*No! ” 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
Au Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TAE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER X. 


A SPORTING DINNER PARTY AND A SPORTING BET. 


“T told you, sir, they were red hot with drinkfing— 
So full of valour that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces.” 
SHaKSpEARE. 


A MERRIER group never got their legs under mahogany than. 
thé company assembled at Whiskey Hall, the seat of Captain 

Whackman ; and if providing right good cheer, with a genial 

welcome, gives claim to a cliaracter for hospitality, there was 

no one more deserving of it than my gallant old friend. 

I had been driven over from Knocknacopple by the Captain's 
‘‘own man,” as he styled himself, Barny Murphy, who was 
sent to borrow our silver forks and spoons, with a trifle of 
crockery, and I was much amused as we went along by Barny’s 
description of the guests I should meet. ‘‘Thore’s a power 
‘of the boys of the Dennys, your honour, and ould Mr. Mont- 
morency, and Doctor Murtagh, and ov coorse, Doctor John 
wouldn’t be away from the fun. There’s big Davy Parry, too, 
and Oaptain Dansergh. Troth, ‘tis I wouldn’t like to be 
afther drinkin’ as much punch as will go down their throats 
this blessed night.”’ 

‘Some are hard goers, I suppose.”’ 

‘Hard goers!” he replied, ‘‘faix you may say that, sir. 
One night them last pair of jintlemen sat with the master, ‘tis 
my own four bones that have cause to remember it.” 


——— 

“Why,” I inquired ; “ what did they do to you ?” 

‘‘Bedad, they a’most bruk my hart, keepin’ them in hot 
wather.” 

‘‘T should think that not very difficult for three persons.” 

‘Och, sir, ‘tis little you comprehend the power of drinkin’ 
you'll see bye-and-bye. Would you b'lieve it, sir, there's a 
pump in the yard, and I had to bile for my three jintlemen 
‘our-and-twenty kittles of wather for punch. They never left 
off till sunrise.” 

I looked into my companion’s face with an incredulous air, 
but not a muscle was changed, and his quict composed look 
assured me he spoke with the utmost sincerity. 

‘They must be social companions to be so fond of sitting 
up,” I observed, as we approached the lodge. The entrance 
had formerly been very neat, but was now fast falling into ruin. 
The lodge wanted slating sadly, and one of the small gates, 
absent without leave, had its place loosely supplied with 
stones. ‘The principal gates were broken, and the iron rails, 
twisted in all directions, threatened to part company with the 
posts. The avenue seemed little used. The hedges were 
wild and irregular, abundance of grass grew in the carriage- 
way. 

‘*Your master does not appear over particular about the 
way the grounds are kept, Barny.”’ 

‘* Wisha, that’s the truth—and more shame for him, for a 
purtier place isn’t in Munster than this is, naturally.” 

‘Why does he not lay out a little money, and keep it in 
order ?” 

‘Sheer laziness, then, and nothing else,” replied Barny. 
‘* Often an’ often I made the same remarks as your honor’s, 
and he always says—‘ I'll do it--I’ll do it,’ but he never does ; 
and things is goin’ to sixes and sevens every day. He’s a 
most onreglar man, so he is.”’ 

‘¢ Well, Barny, I am glad to find his own man is not so.” 

‘God bless you, and spake to him, for myself is ashamed 

of the quolity making their remarks, and they think, maybe, 
it’s poverty, when it’s pure idleness—the sorrow more.” 
: Loud peals of laughter, the hum of voices, and glare of 
light, announced our proximity to the mansion, and, wheeling 
into the open space before the door, Barny drove the gig close 
to the steps. A view hallo and warm grasp of the hand, was 
my welcome from Captain Whackman. He presented me to 
his guests, most of whom I was acquainted with. The strangers 
I was introduced to. The peals of laughter I had just heard 
were elicited by an account of a countryman’s attempt at the 
name of a celebrated racehorse of Mr. G. Parry’s— Wait-a- 
while. He was entered for the crack race at the last Fermoy 
meeting, and Mr. Parry being detained in Cork, was hastening 
to the course as quick as he could. While yet seven miles 
from it, he met a countryman returning from having witnessed 
the race. 

‘¢ What horse won ?’’ demanded Mr. Parry anxiously. 

‘‘ By janeys, sir, it was called either Delay, or Go Aisy—lI 
dunno which.”’ 

‘‘ All right,” said Mr. Parry—‘‘it’s Weait-a-while’s race ;” 
and so it was. 

The dinner was substantial, and was done ample justice to. 
It is not necessary to describe the minutie of courses on the 
table—the first being generally soup or fish. Suffice it to 
say, there was no objection to the quality or quantity of the 
viands ; nor could even Dr. Johnson say, ‘‘ the meat was ill- 
fed, ill-kept, ill-carved, ill-dressed.” And now, the dishes 
removed and table-cloth taken away, glasses crowned the 
board. ‘The serious business of the evening commences. A 
pair of hugh gardevins, containing about a gallon of whiskey 
each, shone like twin towers over the turrets flanking them. 
There were smaller ones, filled with brandy, rum, gin, and 
farintosh, a Scotch spirit. The juice of the grape was not 
forgotten, but certainly was at a discount, from the greater 
preference for Irish manufacture shown by the majority of the 
company. We had some capital claret and sound old port 
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for those who coull content themselves without “drink.” I 
got seated next an odd character, who appeared considerably 
more out of his element than a fish out of water—if such is 
possible. He did not appear at home, even in his clothes. 
‘'hey were obviously his Sunday suit, and carefully kept. The 
very folds were visible ; and when a plate-full of calves’-head 
slipped from a blundering servant’s hand on his back, the 
piteous expression of his face was comic to a degree. ‘* The 
curse o’ Crumil on you, to spile my elegant powder blue !”’ 
burst from his lips in an under growl like mutiered thunder. 
It was not until he swallowed several glasses of wine that he 
recovered his equanimity. He then became very communica- 
tive—told me that he carried on the public business* in Mallow- 
lane, Cork, for many years—that, tired of a city life, he pur- 
chased an estate in the country, and came down to enjoy him- 
self. He liked the place well, and the kind treatment he met 
with from the neighbours. Never was outa hunting yet in 
all his life, but had resolved to begin. Never rode a-horse- 
back—-still he was quite determined ‘‘ a hunting he would go.” 
He had lent a few hundred to Captain Whackman, which 
principally cemented their acquaintance. 

‘My dear sir, you must commence learning to ride imme- 
diately. How do you propose to go out hunting ?”* 

‘*In my tax-cart,” he replied innocently. 

‘« That might do for going to covert,” I said; ‘‘ but to see 
the hounds hunt you must get a horse or a quiet pony.” 

He appeared taken a little aback on finding he could not 
follow the hounds in his tax-cart, but the idea of a quiet poney 
reassured him. Doctor John, who was on the opposite side of 
the table, promptly interposed. 

**Mr. Casey!” cried he ‘‘ I challenge your tax-cart. I have 
a pony that will match you toa T. Will you make the award, 
O'Regan ?”’—and he flung a tenpenny-piece on the table. 

‘* How soon the Doctor* begins the knocking, Mr. .Casey,”’ 
observed another. 

The poor man thus addressed looked first at Doctor John, 
who talked of challenging, and then at the gentleman. who 
spoke of knocking, with the frightened air of a person who, not 
knowing the society or manners of a community he is a 
stranger to, and hearing sounds suggestive to his mind of 
bodily injury, seeks, by timely expostulation, or explanation 
of his conduct, to avert the impending danger. 

‘** Tf I have done anything wrong, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I 
humbly ask your pardon. I’m only a stranger, and meant no 
offence.” 

I laughed outright at this sally, which was not understood by 
the others, who looked hard at the poor man, until I explained 
to him what he was most profoundly ignorant of—the science of 
knocking, or as it is more commonly called, ‘‘ handicapping.”’ 

‘*That gentleman,” said I, pointing to Doctor-John, ‘ has 
@ pony to part with, which he will describe ; you have a tax- 
cart, which you will describe ; he wants a tax-cart, and you 
want a pony; I am to determine, after hearing the descrip,, 
tion of your respective articles, whether you give money to 
boot with the tax-cart for the pony, or he gives you money 
with the pony for the tax-cart. Which ever is satisfied with the 
award draws forth money; if he disagrees, he produces none.” 

‘*} humbly beg your pardon,”’ said the now enlightened Mr. 
Casey. The pony was described, and I doubt if George 
Robins could dilate with more eloquence on the many perfec- 
tions possessed by ‘‘ this gentle and beautiful creature ; her 
form was perfect symmetry, light-blood head, capital fore- 
hand, quarters Well turned, neither cat-hammed or ewe-necked. 

Her motion was ease itself; one might as weil be on her back 
as in anarm chair. She stepped with the grace of a colum- 
bine-—only twelve hands high, and very young—rising five.” 

‘‘ Did she ever throw a person, sir ?” asked the timid Mr. 
Casey. 

‘** Never, upon my honour,”’ 


; replied Doctor John, ‘that I 
know of.” | 


‘‘ I’m satisfied with the gentleman’s description,” observed 
Mr. Casey. | 

‘‘ My tax-cart is a new one, made for me a week ago, and 
only drove down from Cork yesterday by me and Biddy—cost 
£30—and I have no more to say about it.” 

I made my award, that ‘‘ Doctor John should give fifteen 
pounds with the pony for the tax-cart. Hands on money— 
draw !”’ 

The parties were satisfied on the present occasion, both 
hands held money, and the bargain was complete. Doctor 
John pulled out his pocket-book, made a memorandum of the 
agreement, counted out fifteen pounds, which the ex-vintner 
put in his pocket, saying, ‘‘If you'll be pleased to send me 
over the poney in the morning, your messenger shall have the 
tax-cart.”’ 

‘ T'll take eare to do so,” replied Doctor John. 

The chaunt of bagpipes was now heard in the hall, and 
Hanagan, the famous piper, made his appearance. The old 
man, though blind, was from habit able to walk up straight to 
Whackman, and took his seat near him at the top of the table. 
He played and sang the exquisite melodies of our Kmerald 
Isle with singular taste and sweetness. The Modhereen fiwadh,* 
with variations, and the F’ox-Hunter’s Jig, were loudly ap- 
pluaded. As I knewI would be called on for a song, I threw my 
thoughts into order, and when the mandate came—*‘ O’ Regan, 
will you oblige me’’—gave the following : 


THE FESTIVE NIGHT. 


» Let them speak of this earth as a place of no mirth, 
But trouble, disquiet, and care, 
And remind us of some, who e’en wish for the tomb, 
As a refuge from grief and despair ; 


I wish a kind fay would lead them this way, 
How quickly their woes would find rest, 

If they heard the sweet sound of the music around, 
Thrilling home to each auditor’s breast. 


The loved mellow strains of Erin’s green plains 
Burst forth on“the bagpipes’ full tone ! 

The dark* son of song has ceased to prolong 
His lays of the years that are flown. 


The goblets are crowned—now the toasts we send round, 
Ruby wine blushes bright in the bowl; 

Mirth and good cheer, jovial fellows are here, 
Wit and humour enliven each soul. 


Gay spirits have we—from sorrow quite free, 
We have buried dull.care in Time’s urn, 

While we send round the glass, let us drink to the lass 
Whom we love and who loves in return. 


When on earth we’re no more, and to~Paradise soar, 
May our days thus so merrily flow, 

And our nights, as they gleam on bright memory’s stream, 
Mirror back some of those here below. 


Cries of ‘‘ Bravo! encore !’’ greeted my impromptu on all 
sides, while Mr. Casey, when he was made aware of my having 
sung my own composition, clapped me familiarly on the back, 
and vowed ‘I had a nath’ral janius for poethry—that Bidd 
would be proud to make my ’quaintance.”’ ) 

‘And pray, may I ask, who is Biddy ?” 

‘‘My daughter, sir. Here’s my card. So come to sea 
us.’’ And after searching his pockets, he produced a piece of 
pasteboard, resembling in size a professional advertisement 
on which I read, ‘‘ Mr. Casey, Elsinore Villa.” 

‘‘ What a romantic name,” I repeated—* Elsinore Villa !” 

‘‘Troth, yes, sir. Biddy’s taste. She would have it, you 
see, Nora’s Villa—though she says Nora’s in Denmark.” 

‘* Why did she choose the name of a foreign place ?”’ 

‘‘Wisha, in regard of her own name being foreign, I sup- 

ose.” 

‘‘ Well,” thought I, ‘‘there’s nothing like imagination.” 
“Surely,” I exclaimed, ‘‘there’s nothing very foreign in thg 
young lady’s name—Biddy Casey.” 





* Public business means the sale of spirituous liquors by retail. 


* Red Fox. 7 Anglice—“ blind.” ‘ 
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** Arrah ! that’s not it at all,” said he, ‘‘ and ’tis little obliged 


the’d be if she heard you saying ‘ Biddy Casey.’”’ 

** What is her name, thep ?” 

‘* Bidilia Ophelia rte Se for shortness I call her 
Biddy. She was called Ophelia by her grandmother, who had 
@ mighty nice taste in naming.” 

** I'll go to see her certainly,” I said, and, in my own mind, 
‘*she musi be a treat.’’ Placing Elsinore Villa in my pocket— 
for it would not fit in my card case—lI resolved to profit by it 
the first day I could spare. 

‘*T thought the ould ancient name of Ballinamuck would 
have suited very well, but my daughter wished for one more 
_appropriate, she said ; so I let her have her own way, for she 
has the larnin’ that I want,” remarked the retired publican. 

This conversation was carried on amidst a din of betting, 
swopping, handicapping, calls for the servants to keep per- 
petually bringing in hot water, demands for more whiskey or 
more sugar. And now, the liquor mounting to some of the 
gentlemen’s heads, rendered their conversation occasionally a 
little incoherent.“ The reserve being broken off, a few tumblers 
of ‘* Tommy Walker’—as the whiskey of that celebrated dis- 
tillef was called—put great confidence into Mr. Casey. He be- 
came quite familiar with me, and thought he was equally en- 
titled to make free with the ‘‘ Doctor who made the swop with 
him!” He at once began telling Doctor John how he intended 
to ‘‘do business as a sportsman, and set up in the hunting 
line immediately.” He expected to “realize a considerable 
— of foxes’ tails, and a large assortment of rabbit- 
skins.”’ 

The Doctor said, ‘‘ I’m glad to hear you say so, Mr. Casey ; 
maybe you’d make a bet ?” | 

** What about, Doctor dear ?” 

** T'll lay you fifty pounds against the fifteen now in your ! 
pocket, that you are never at the death of a fox in the course 
of the next twelve months.”’ 

To one expecting to “‘realize a considerable quantity of 
foxes’ tails’ this appeared a bold offer, and loud was the laugh 
against poor Casey, when he said— 

**T bet-you I am then, before the week is out.” 

** Done !” solemnly exclaimed the Doctor, and 

** Done, myself!” exclaimed the sporting Mr. Casey. 

‘¢ You're done clean,” whispered a guest. 

Again the pocket-book was produced, and a regular entry 
booked of the bet. This was Tuesday; and ere the Sabbath, 
Mr. Casey, who had never been on horseback in his lifetime, 
was to be in at the death of a fox. Two meets—Wednesday 
and on Friday—intervened. 

‘* Can he ride the pony you gave him ?”’ I inquired from 
the Doctor after our neighbour had wished us ‘‘ Good night,” 
and departed. 

‘‘The pony,’ said Doctor John, ‘is a safe traveller, and 
all I represented her—but she’s blind of an eye !—more her 
misfortune than her fault, you know.” 

The revelry continued for hours after I was wrapped in 
tired nature’s sweet comforter, “ which covereth one round 
like a cloak,” as honest Sancho Panza, learnedly remarks. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


THE TRIP TO QUEENSTOWN. 


‘ No visitor to Cork is likely to omit making the trip to Queenstown 
by the river Lee, because, in the first place, it is known to embrace 
some of the most charming scenery in the south of Ireland; secondly, 
the mode of conveyance is at once cheap and commodious ; and, 
lastly, it affords an opportunity of beholding from the best vantage 

ound one of the most magnificent natural harbours in the 
British dominions. As the bell rings announcing the departure of 
one of the river steamers which ply, almost hourly, from Patrick’s- 


bridge, we push our way on board, running the gauntlet of a group 


% 














of beggars, who in every part of Ireland seem to possess an instine- 
tive knowledge of * strangers,” looking upon that class as coi* posed 
of persons possessing unlimited same of money, of which it is 
the object of their high art to abstract as much as possible for their 
own use and benefit. Nor is this state of things to be wondered at, 
for in a country like Ireland—where manufactures are nearly ex- 
tinct, and where the agricultural labourer, when he can procure 
employment, is scarcely paid for his day’s work sufficient to keep 
body and soul together—where thousands upon thousands of the 
small farmer class are annually becoming dispossessed of their hold- 
ings, or fly from the country in anticipation of losing even the few 
pounds which, through years of toil and privation, they have been 
able to scrape together—where the population in the rural districts, 
owing to these and other causes, is reduced to the lowest depths of 
poverty and to a perpetual shift for existence, chere must, of course, 
be numbers who are forced to beg for the means of support. And 
owing to the continuation fér centuries of penal misgovernment, 
during which the Celt was merely tolerated in the land, this 
pursuit has become as much an institution in Ireland as in other 
countries which were similarly misgoverned. We are told that 
St. Patrick by hard praying banished reptiles from Erin; Brian 
Boru by hard knocks drove out the Danes; and the English 
government by hard cash made an end of the wolves; but we are 
convinced it would take something even more effectual than 
prayers, blows, and.cash together to cure the chronic disease of 
“ beggary” in Ireland. 

Of this tribe, every town and city has its fair proportion, but 
none, perhaps, are more numerously supplied than Cork. You 
will find yourself when you least expect it solicited by a troop, all 
“ widdys,” with 

**A bright mornin’ to your darlin’ honour, and lave us a little 
sixpence to divide atween us; it'll just enable us to get the childher 
their breakfast, that did’nt break their fast the day yet.” 

If at all ambitious, you are now on the high-road to prefer- 
ment, and by your tout ensemble are you promoted. Here the 
divinity student, whose grave costume and pallid brow indicate 
his “ search after happiness” and the manna of mother church, finds 
his benefice ; and the newly gazetted ensign—who struts about to 
show off his first uniform and his first cousins, the Misses Scraggs— 
his company. The middy about four feet high, being entirely too 
young to take the bad of H.M.S. Queen or St. Vincent, 
ejaculations and prayers are offered up for his promotion, till 
there cannot be the slightest doubt of his being one day Rear- 
Admiral of the Red. Should you enter a shop, you are sure to have 
as many in waiting as will take charge of your loose change, and 
thereby save you the trouble of fouling your fingers with coppers ; 
and if a lady, nose, éyes, hair, &c., are sure to be made subjects of 
high-sounding eulogium. It is not at all unusual to hear them hold 
forth in something like the following strain : 

“ Wisha, thin, a handsome admirer to your darlin’ honour, my 
lady, and think of the poor crathers that did'nt break their fast 
the day yet. Do lave us the price of a candle to light the childher 
to bed, and the light of heaven to you in the last day.” 

“ Arrah, ma’am, dear,” squeaks a shrill voice, “’tis” yourself that 
was always good to the poor ; do, just lave us a few pince to divide 
atween Judy an’ myself, and that you may be shopping this day 
twenty years, and see a good ind of that fine young lady, God bless 
her! How handsome she is—isn’t she, Molly ?” 

“Ah, thin, what else could she be ? isn’t she the very picthur of 
the mistress herself.” are. 

The reply to all their urgent supplications is too frequently a 
blank denial. We recollect having heard one of them, after ex- 
hausting all her eloquence, told to “ go to the poorhouse,” when 
she promptly replied: “ Ah, thin, your honour, ’tis myself that 
has the poor house to go to.” , 

With “the professionals” it is not unusual to hire children by 
the day or week, on speculation, for the object of extorting money; 
and the more wretched the unfortunate child, the higher wages 
usually given for it. We recollect witnessing the meeting of two 
of them—one bearing a child in her arms which had not been seen 
previously on change: the other eyed it from head to foot most 
contemptuously, and opened her salute with— _ 

‘“ How much did you give for that? Where did you get it? 

“TI got it,” was the reply, ‘in Mallow-lane, for trip-pence & 
day !” 

«Tip -pence a day! trip-pence a day!” laughed the interroga- 
tor ironically ; ‘is it trip-pence a day for that,” pointing scornfully 
to the wretched child, * when I got two beautiful cripples for four- 

yence |” 
; Apologizing to our readers for this rather lengthened digression 
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on a subject not the most agreeable, we shall now give undivided 
attention to the delightful scenery by which we are surrounded. 
The day may be inconveniently sultry on land, but on the water It 
“is sure to be deliciously cool. There is an awning on deck, which 
not only keeps off the sun’s rays, but induces gentle and refreshing 
breezes. All is order; no bustle—no confusion. To the left as 
we sail down the stream, stretching far away as the eye can reach, 
are the heights of Glanmire, magnificently wooded, and rising 
from the very water’s edge—with, here and there, romantic-looking 
white villas peeping out from amidst the foliage. In this way, we 
catch glimpses of Wood Hill, Tivoli, Fort William, Lota House, 
Dunkettle, and Sun Lodge—all delightful suburban residences of 
wealthy Corkonians. While, allowing our charmed gaze to wander 
to’ the right, we behold Dundanion Castle, the residence of Sir 
Thomas Deane, commanding a splendid view ot the river ; the Ur- 
suline Convent, surrounded by a domain of forty acres ; and the 
ancient Castle of Blackrock, standing on a peninsula which stretches 
some distance into the river, and gives to the whole scene a char- 
mingly picturesque effect. 

Blackrock Castle was built by Lord Mountjoy in 1604, and 
commands the entrance to Cork by the river Lee. It was de- 
stroyed by fire, and rebuilt in 1829. Here the mayors of Cork 
hold an admiralty court, having been appointed by charter admi- 
rals of the harbour—a right which they annually assert on the 1st 
of August, when the mayor and corporation repair to the harbour’s 
mouth, for the purpose of casting a dart into the sea in testimony 
of their jurisdiction. 

Not far from Blackrock Castle stands an ivied and venerable 
ruin, known as Rhinn-mahon Castle ; while a more modern castel- 
lated structure is seen to crown the opposite hill; this latter wa: 
built to commemorate the triumph of temperance, and is called 
Father Mathew’s Tower. 

And now the Lee begins to widen into the beautiful Lougl: 
Mahon: indeed from Blackrock to Cove the river may be said to 
form a succession of charming lakes, one more beautiful and pictu- 
resque than another ; till, steaming by the villages of Passage and 
Monkstown and the island of Haulbowline, the feeling ot admura- 
tion which has been gradually increasing from the beginning is 
brought to a climax, as the magnificent panorama of the town and 
harbour of Queenstown opens gloriously before us. Seen from the 
ship’s side the town presents a very fine appearance, rising terrace 
over terrace from the water’s edge. 





CORK HARBOUR. 


_ Having arrived at Queénstown, about an hour after starting 
from Cork, we ascend the heights over the town, and soon a pros- 
pect of surpassing loveliness bursts upon the view. Beneath u: 
lies Cork harbour—a glorious sheet of water capable of containing 
with ease the whole British navy, and presenting an almost endless 
variety of aspect, being studded with islands, indented with minia- 
ture bays, and completely sheltered and landlocked on all sides. 
Here are seen bold headlands breasting the waters, there richly 
wooded sloping shores dotted with mansions; now a steamer is 
seen to shoot out from beneath our feet, soon becoming lost to view 
in one of the numerous indentations of the harbour ; again a trim 
merchantman may be perceived, her white sails wooing the slug- 
gish breezes, sailing majestically in, and gradually nearing the 
shore. Beneath us is seen the island ot Haulbowline, and beyond 
it Rockey Island; while more in the distance, to the left, lonely 
Spike rises, the wakeful guardian of the scene. Straight before us 
is the Lighthouse and the harbour’s mouth; protected on either 
side by Carlisle and Camden Forts. On the right, not far from 
Camden, the Carrigaline river, having performed its course amidst 
undulating lawns, and hills wooded to the water’s edge, flows into 
the harbour at an estuary called, in memory of a celebrated event, 
Drake’s Pool. Here it was that Admiral Drake, when pursued by 
the Spanish fleet, ducked in to cover, thereby saving his little 
squadron from destruction. Some ten miles away to the east is 
Rostellan, the seat of the Marquis of Thomond, and opposite, to 
the south-west, the mainland of Ringaskiddy. ‘Taking it as a 
whole, it is difficult to conceive a more glorious prospect, and visi- 
tors to the south of Ireland should by no means omit seeilig it. 
About a mile from Queenstown, in the old parish church of 
Clonmel, lie the remains of Tobin the dramatist, best known by 
his comedy of the “* Honeymoon,” which has long been a favourite 
with the public, Not far away in the same graveyard, unmarked by 
a stone—like the hero of his own most popular poem—rest the re- 
~ ‘0 of the Rey. Charles Wolfe, author of the *“ Burial of Sir John 
oore. 


In Queenstown is the oldest yacht club in the United Kingdom. 


, say they are not much at present—readers. 








The privilege of wearing the royal colours was granted to it by 
charter in 1720, which right it still retains. From Queenstown we 
proceed by car to the Monkstown Ferry, this route affofding some 
good views of the river. Monkstown is a beautifully situated 
watering village, with a pretty little church, and many handsome 
terraces and villas. At the top of a deep, woody glen, through 
which brawls a small river, the castle—built by the Archdeacon 
family in 1638—frowns in gloomy solemnity. From the grounds a 
little above the castle a view may be obtained, as beautiful as can 
well be imagined, of the harbour and islands. — 

From Monkstown, proceeding along a picturesque road cut 
through the Giant’s Stairs at a considerable elevation above the 
level of the river, and winding along the side of the hill, several 
~ a Wg pictures of river scenery open before us on our way to 

assage. : 

Sarat its location, the village of Passage possesses but little 
interest, though it has improved considerably within the last few 
years, owing, no doubt, to the building of docks, and the opening 
of the railway to Cork. In the churchyard of Passage we noticed 
a cenotaph erected to the memory of the late Captain Roberts, who 
first steamed across the Atlantic in the ship President. With the 
fate of that unfortunate vessel and its intrepid commander the 
public are already too painfully acquainted. From Passage we 
proceed by rail to Cork, a distance of seven miles, the greater part 
of which is by the river side. ‘ 

And now, bidding farewell to Cork, we may remark that it has 
not unfrequently been designated the “ Athens of Ireland.” How far 
the appellation is merited it is not our intention to inquire, but that 
‘the beautiful city” has produced a great number of men eminent 
in literature and the arts, no one can question. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] - 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Enniskillen, August 17th, 1865. ~ 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE DUBLIN SATURDAY MAGAZINE.” 

Str—I have read the first number of your Magazine with sincere 
gratification ; such a publication is greatly required in Ireland. Our 
people are too frequently abused for wasting their stray pennies (when 
such they have to spare) in tobacco and idleness. But this I know from 
experience that if they could procure a cheap publication, informing them 
of the character and history of the churches, abbeys, and other remains 
of ancient days which stud the face of the country, and in which they 
take the greatest interest, they would soon be found—what I regret to 
The old penny journals did 
much good, and had they continued to be properly directed would no 
doubt to this day be flourishing—notwithstanding the famine and the train 
of hardships which followed. Only go on, cir, as you have commenced, 
and you must succeed. A little encouragement on your part (I do not 
mean in any pecuniary way) would procure you correspondents in all parts 
of the country, for there are thousands who have interesting antiquarian 
matters to communicate if they only knew where to place their information 
on record. 

If you think the accompanying notice worthy of insertion I will be glad 
to see it published. 

At Tamlaght, in the lands of Derryvullan, about three miles from this 
town, are the ruins of an old church in the middle of an ancient burial 
place ; the name, I am informed, in the old Irish signifies a place of inter- 
ment, and was generally used in Pagan times. However that may be, 
close to the graveyard, on a bank sloping down to Lough Erne, is a sprin 
called “St. Patrick’s Well,” over which an ash tree of great size, an 
evidently many centuries old, is still growing. There is a tradition that 
St. Patrick was at Tamlaght in person, and that he used this well in 
baptizing his converts of these parts. Some months ago, labourers 
engaged in digging a drain close to the ancient well, came upon a stone 
measuring about 1 foot 9 in length, by 1 foot 3 in breadth, and about 
9 inches thick. The upper surface was hollowed out to a depth of 3 
inches more or less, thus forming a kind of bowl. Now, none of the 
ancient people ever heard of this stone being about there, and it is likely 
that it may have been buried for ages in the spot where it was found. 
May not this be the very font used by St. Patrick? Or, when the well 
became celebrated for what he had accomplished there, may it not have 
been made and used by some of his successors in the place? This stone- 
now lies in front of a cabin door at the gate of Tamlaght graveyard. It 
was removed from the well to the place where it now is by the occupier 
of the cabin, in order to preserve it from being broken or lost. At the 
same place may be seen a beautiful pair of quearn stones which were dug 
out of a bog hard by. 

Hoping that you will not think this notice uninteresting, I remain, Sir, 
vour obedient servant, CELT. 


_—— ee i 








Dubie : Joun Mutrany, Publisher, 1 Parliament-street, —Printing Office, 47 Fleet 
stre . 
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ROUND TOWER, SWORDS. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. VIII.—SWORDS. 


Ovr illustration of this week represents the primitive round 
tower, and a more modern campanile, which still remain to 
indicate the site of one of the most considerable of the nume- 
rous monasteries founded by St. Columba, or Columkille—.e. 
‘‘ Columb of the Churches’—in this his native country. St. 
Columba, a member of the royal family of Ulster, at an early 
age devoted himself to the Church as a missionary labourer. 
The number of his foundations was so great that he acquired, 
as we have seen, a distinctive appellation. His most famous 
monastery was situated on the island of Hi, or I, off the east- 
ern coast of Scotland, the writers of which country, down to a 
comparatively recent period, claim him as a native of North 
Britain. It is quite true he was a Scot, though not in the 
sense that many modern Caledonians would assume. In the 
17th century several of the leading writers of the country now 
called Scotland had the audacity to attempt to prove, that the 
grand historical name Scotia referred to their portion of Britain, 
and to it only. They would even appropriate the ancient 
celebrity of our island, transferring to their annals the illus- 
trious names of the true Scoti of history, who were natives of 


| the country now called Ireland. 





For the benefit of some ot 
our less informed readers, we may here state that of the Picts 
and Scots who are recorded in history as ravaging Britain, 
breaking down the Roman defences of that country and carry- 
ing off plunder and captives, the latter people were undoubtedly 
natives of Ireland. It is probable that many of the antiquities 
of Roman workmanship found in Ireland, and interesting 
specimens of which may be seen in our public and private 
museums, may have formed a portion of the plunder which, as 
history informs us, it was customary with our Scotic ancestors 
to seize and decamp with. Ireland was one of the few coun- 
tries of Europe which the Romans never directly attempted to 
subdue. Had their power lasted in Britain but a little longer 
than we know it did, there can be slight doubt that an effort 
for the subjugation of Scotia, or, as classic writers generally 
styled Ireland, Hibernia, would have been made—and well the 
Irish knew this. They consequently thought it good policy to 
deter and weaken the Roman power as far as they possibly 
might ; and their raids upon the enemy were not confined to 
Britain, north or south. The last pagan monarch of Ireland was 
killed by lightning at the head of his army at the foot of the 
Alps. The Highlanders of Scotland even still possess nume- 
rous traditions referring to their Insh descent; but what 
greater proof may be desired of the identity of the Irish and 
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“ the Highlanders than that which the story of the stone re- 


moved by Edward I. from Scone—and at present deposited in 
Westminster Abbey under the coronation-chair—affords. This 
primeval relic of the Celts is stated on excellent historical 
authority to have been conveyed from Ireland to Scone to be 
used on the occ:sion of the coronation of kings of Scotland— 
there having been a tradition that wherever that stone should 
remain, a king of the Scotic race should reign. 

St. Columba, though the most famous was not the only Irish 
saint who made the country which had belonged to the Picts 
the scene of his labours. Even were we not possessed of 
abundant historical evidence bearing upon the question, a 
glance at the parochial names as they occur on any map of 
Scotland would sufficiently establish the Irish origin of very 
many of the ancient ecclesiastical establishments of that 
country. Thus we find, for example, Kilcolumkill, Kilblane, 
Kilkivan, Kilchenzie, Kilkerrin, Kilmarow, and Kilcalmonel— 
names commemorative respectively of St. Columba, St. Blaan, 
St. Kevin, St. Cainnech, St. Kerin, St. Maolrubha, and St. 
Colman-els. 

Swords, it is well-known, at an early period was possessed of 
considerable ecclesiastical importance. Situated in a district 
often ravaged and ultimately occupied by the Scandinavian 
settlers in Ireland, and after them by the English, it would be 
unreasonable to expect that much remained of the original es- 
tablishment. Of the churches which are recorded to have been 
erected here, no portion exists, above ground at least, except 
the square belfry tower, of which our engraving will give a 
good idea. This is medieval in character, its architectural 
peculiarities pointing to the 14th century or beginning of the 
15th. The detached clojctheach, or round tower, adjoining, 
may be considered as one of the oldest structures of its class 
remaining in the country—as old, indeed, as the time of St. 
Columba. Unlike many specimens of round tower which we 
have reason to consider of later date, this building exhibits not 
even the slightest trace of ornamentation. Its doorway, which 
faces the site of the ancient church, is a very striking and 
characteristic example of the earliest style of architecture 
known in Ireland. Its form is identical with-that of the door- 
ways found in cahers, or sepulchral chambers of an undoubtedly 
pagan age. ‘The sides incline from the foot upwards, and « 
huge lintel, laid horizontally, covers the opening. The only 
difference between this and pagan work as found in Ireland is 
that the enormous stones of which the doorway is composed, 
as indeed those of the tower generally, are set in an abundance 
of mortar or cement. There appear to have been rests or 
corbels for six floors. The window in each story, except that 
of the top, is of the same early form as the doorway. The 
upper portion of the tower, including at least one of the stories, 
though old, is not ancient; yet in the conical stone roof and 
number of apertures, the original idea of the builders of the 
round towers appears to have been carried out. 

Of the missal written by St. Columba himself, and presented 
to this monastery, no vestige is known to remain. It was, no 
doubt, one of those precious volumes which writers of the 
medizval period describe as miracles of art, and which were 
held in such veneration that, according to ancient authorities, 
hardened men scarcely dare take an oath upon them, for fear of 
the judgments of God being immediately shown on those who 
should forswear themselves. 

In 1474, the parliament granted to Eleanora, prioress of 
Swords, and her successors, twenty shillings yearly out of the 
revenues of the crown. The site of this nunnery is not now 
even known. Upon the southern side of the river, which ap- 
pears to have divided the ancient town, stand the remains of 
a large and important castle, said to have been used as an 
archiepiscopal palace. The outer wall of enceinte is very per- 
fect, and presents an alure, or walk upon its summit, which is 
protected by well-designed battlements, made in a fashion 
almost peculiar to Irish architectural ideas. A large square 
tower at the north-east corner, an entrance gateway on the 





centre of the south side, a large hall or chapel on the east side, 
and some scarcely defined ruins facing them to the west, are 
all indicative of 18th century work. There appears to have 
been no central keep or, in fact, citadel of any kind. This 
mode of fortification is characteristic of Irish design. Splendid 
specimens of castles, consisting simply of a series of curtain 
walls, strengthened at intervals with towers of various sizes 
and forms, may be found in many parts of the country. The 
style appears to have orig mated in the duns or cahers. A 
most curious example may be seen in the old iortress of the 
O’Donovans at Bruree (Burgum Regis) in the county Limerick. 
The large room or hall at Swords is undecorated and much 
ruined, but the remains of a niche and canopy at the east end 
would seem to indicate that popular tradition was right in 
assigning this portion of the building to the purposes of a 
chapel. 

The history of Swords is unhappily too like that of many 
other places in Ireland of a similar character. St. Columba, 
after having founded the monastery, when about to proceed 
upon his holy mission, appointed St. Finian Lobhair, or the 
Leper, as his successor. In 965, died St. Alild, son of 


‘Moenach, bishop of Swords and Lusk. In 1012, the place was 


reduced to ashes by the Danes. In 1014, Brian, the son of 
Cennedy, commonly called Brian Boroimhe, or * of the tri- 
butes,” and his son Murrough, having fallen at the world-famous 
battle of Clontarf, their bodies were piously conveyed by the 
monks of Swords, first to their monastery, and thence to the 
abbey of Duleek, where they were committed to the care of 
the religious of St. Cienain, who conveyed them to Armagh. 

It is not necessary here to mention the names of many 
bishops, archdeacons, and other ecclesiastics who are recorded 
to have died at Swords. In 1016, the place was burnt by 
Sitric Mac Amlave and the Danes of Dublin. In 1035, it 
was plundered and burnt by Conchovar Hua Moeluachlainn, 
who, we are sorry to say, was an Irish prince. In 1069, and 
in 1130, the town and abbey were consumed by fire. Five years 
after the latter date Conchovar Hua Moeluachlainr, king of 
Meath, sacked and nearly depopulated the town of Swords, 
but was subsequently slain by the neighbouring men of Lusk. 
In 1138, the place with all its churches and holy relics was 
again burnt; and in 1150 and 1166, we read of a like calamity 
happening the old city. It is.therefore not surprising that of 
the numerous churches which once stood here, scarcely a ves- 
tige remains. 

The great conflict commonly styled the battle of Clontarf 
extended, as we know, over a very considerable tract of 
country. It is believed on excellent authority that the 
whole line of coast from Kilbarrock church to the river Tolka 
witnessed some portion of the struggle. How far inland the 
tide of war on this occasion rolled is not accurately recorded, 
but it is extremely probable that the fields about Swords were 
swept by the contending armies. At Clontarf some mounds 
still remain, which there is every reason to believe cover the 
bones of many hundreds of warriors who fell in this memorable 
action. Similar mounds containing immense quantities of 
human bones occur at a considerable distance to the north of 
Clontarf. A great number of the slain found their last resting- 
place at Kilmainham, where during the formation of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, large quantities of human 
bones, together with swords, spear-heads, remains of shields 
and horse furniture—all unquestionably of a peculiarly Danish 
or Norwegian type—were disinterred. Some of the sword-hilts 
were gilt—hence the term, “ golden swords ;” but the great 
majority of them were richly plated with silver. Beautiful 
specimens of this interesting “ find’’ may be seen in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Dawson-street, Dublin. Many of 
the swords were found doubled up in a singular manner, evi- 
dently with some intention. It is almost impossible not to be- 
lieve that these weapons were used on the celebrated Good 
Friday, a.p. 1014. 

From the admirable ‘‘ Catechism of Irish History,” by the 
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Rev. John O’Hanlon, recently published, we have abridged the 
following account of one of the greatest events in the annals of 
Ireland—the battle of Clontarf : 

About the twelfth year of the reign of Brian Boroimhe the 
Danes and Leinstermen, near Kinsaly (a place in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Swords), defeated the foraging party of 
an army led by Maelseachlainn, king of Meath, as far as 
Howth. Most probably to avenge this defeat of his ally, Brian 
sent his warlike son Murrough with an army into Leinster, 
devastating that country from Glendalough to Kilmainham. 
This expedition appears to have been supported by the monarch 
in person. Meantime a powerful combination had been ar- 
ranged by the Danes and men of Leinster, and envoys had been 
sent to summon auxiliaries from Scandinavia and the west of 
Kurope. An immense fleet conveyed the foreigners, with their 
wives and children, to Ireland, which country they intended 
to subjugate and colonize. The king of Leinster, whose sister 
had been married to king Brian, mustered 9,000 fighting men, 
and the Danes of all Ireland united their forces with those of 
the Norsemen already disembarked. Those Danish and Leins- 
ter forces began their hostilities by an irruption into Meath 
and Bregia, A.p. 1014. A challenge was also sent by the king 
of Leinster to Brian, offering to meet that monarch on the 
plain of Clontarf. Brian summoned the princes and chiefs of 
Munster, Connaught, and Meath, to assemble their warriors 
under his command. With an army thus formed he soon 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Dublin. A strong body of his 
Dalcassian troops he sent to ravage Leinster. In the mean- 
time Brodar, the Danish admiral, with his auxiliaries entered 
the bay of Dublin, and an engagement became imminent. On the 
23rd of April, at break of day, the venerable Irish monarch ap- 
peared on horseback riding along the lines of his army, with a 
sword in his right hand and a crucifix in his left. The impres- 
sive appeal which on this occasion he made to his soldiers is still 
extant, but it is too long to give here. The aged monarch 
then assigned the leadership to his son Murrough. Itisa 
matter .of painful reflection that the battle of Clontarf was 
gained not only over Danish and Northern adventurers, but 
over the forces of Leinster. The latter formed the centre, and 
were flanked by the strangers on either wing. The united 
force of the enemy considerably exceeded that of king Brian, 
who does not appear to have had more than 20,000 men upon 
the field. His battalions were disposed of in three divisions. 
The right wing was commanded by the five sons of the monarch 
and by Malachi, king of Meath; the centre comprised the 
forces of south Munster. The left wing, for the most part op- 
posed to foreigners, was composed of Conacians, Dalaradians, 
and Gaels of Scotland. The battle raged with doubtful suc- 
cess to the third or fourth hour of the day, (P.M., as we would 
now say), when the Danes, almost deprived of leaders, fell 
into utter disorder, and were finally routed. In their flight 
towards Dublin numbers were drowned in the river Tolka, and 
hundreds perished while endeavouring to regain their ships. 
Conflicting accounts estimate their slain at from 4,000 to 16,000, 
including many native and foreign leaders. The loss of the 
victors is not accurately known, but even in mere numbers it 
must have been considerable. From the obstinacy of the 
fight, and its hand-to-hand character, a great proportion of the 
patriot leaders fell in the battle, amongst whom must be men- 
tioned Murrough, son of Brian, and heir apparent to the throne 
of Erinn; Terence, grandson of the monarch, at the age of 
fifteen ; and Conaing, nephew to the venerable hero. But the 
greatest loss of all was that of the monarch himself. Towards 
the close of the day some of the scattered Danes made way to 
the unguarded tent of the victor, who was then engaged in 
prayer before a crucifix. Not without a gallant struggle did 
the hoary warrior yield his life in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age, and at the moment of victory. 

We have already stated how, after the battle, the monks of 
Swords piously conveyed the body of their king to their neigh- 
bouring monastery, and thence to Duleek, on its way for in- 


LK 
terment at Armagh. There is a strange, wild, mournful, yet 
exultant tune preserved by the Irish people from a remote pe- 
riod, and now cailed, ‘‘Brian Boroimhe’s March.” This compo- 
sition bears internal evidence of very high antiquity, and the 
writer of these lines has been informed by the greatest living 
authority on the subject of ancient Celtic music that there is 
every probability that this march was composed for and exe- 
cuted on the occasion of the removal of that monarch’s body 
from the ever-glorious field of Clontarf to its final resting- place 
in the great church of Armagh, founded and presided over by 
our national saint. 


W. F. W. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'Firanacan, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT CONTINUKD— TRALEE. 


From Limerick to Tralee.— Description of Tralee—Whence its name.— 
Racing Plate offered by the Legal Profession of Kerry—Won by a 
Protestant clergyman.—Con Lyne at the Bar-mess—Harmony inter- 
rupted—Lysaght’s impromptu.—High estimate of O’Connell amongst 
the Kerry people.—His marriage.—Extensive connexion.—Slow tra- 
yelling in former days.—Kerry members journeying to Parliament.— 
Old Inns.—The Inn at Millstreet.— Loose luggage.—A legal pun. 

Tue mode of travelling on the Munster circuit, from one assize 

town to another, is delightfully varied. We preferred to go by 

the Shannon to Tarbert, and thence by coach to Tralee; but 
in O’Connell’s early days steam-boats were unknown on Irish 
waters, and posting was the order of the day. 

Tralee, the assize town for the county of Kerry, is situated 
near the point where the river Leigh falls into the Atlantie— 
the name Tralee signifying the “strand of the Leigh.” From 
its low situation the town is sometimes flooded when spring 
tides meet the torrents flowing from its neighbouring mountains. 
It is by no means a handsome town, consisting chiefly of the 
Main-street, over a mile long, with smaller streets branching 
from either side. The fact of its having been built at some 
distance from the sea interfered with its importance as a mari- 
time port, for vessels exceeding 50 tons burthen could not for- 
merly approach nearer than Blennnerville, a mile and a-half 
distant; but a canal now enables large vessels to land their 
cargoes at the quay. The town has been latterly much im- 
proved in other respects, Denny-street contains several good 
houses, also the Chamber of Commerce and Club. The 
court-house is a handsome building, with a Grecian portico. 
Tralee being the assize town of O’Connell’s native county, 
we can well suppose that here his services were in great de- 
mand. 

It is not usually known he once drew up articles for a race. 
Some notion of the amount of litigation in Ireland may be 
formed from the following singular prospectus drawn up by 
O’Connell in 1805. The race was fixed for Thursday, 29th 
August : 


‘‘ Sixty pounds given by the gentlemen of the profession of 
the law of the county of Kerry, for all horses, &., carrying 
pine stone. Four mile heats. Horses, &c., starting for this 
plate must be bona fide the property of a gentleman who shall 
have, prior to the first day of the meeting, actually expended 
in fair adverse litigation the sum of £200. Horses, &c., of all 
persons who have so expended £1,000, allowed Sibs. All 
horses, &c., to be qualified upon the honour of an attorney, if 
required by the stewards. As the plate is intended solely for 
amateurs, no practising professional gentleman will be allowed 
to start a horse.’ 


The race thus announced actually took place at the time 
indicated. ‘Three horses started; and after a well contested 
race, the plate was won by a horse belonging to the Rev. Mr. 





Dennis, a Protestant clergyman of the county of Wicklow, who 
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* qualified for the allowance of 8 lbs. mentioned in the article, 


by the fact of having expended considerably more than £1000 
in litigation. 

At the Tralee assizes, Con Lyne was as usual a constant 
attendant—more for the sake of enjoying the society of the bar 
than from any expectation of obtaining briefs. The bar-mess 
was the court in which he held forth. His post-prandial ora- 
tory was varied by repartee, for Ned Lysaght and Jerry Keller 
kept up the fun. Con having been, on one occasion, called 
upon to sing, and selecting one of his stock songs from the 
Beggars’ Opera, was trolling ‘‘How happy could I be with 
either,” when a tremendous row in the room beneath the apart- 
ment assigned to the bar-mess, interfered with Con’s harmony. 
The barristers started from their seats as blows and crashing 
of glasses, with words of furious import, told of men engaged 
in dire conflict. A terrified waiter, within hail, was asked 
‘¢ Who were the obstreperous individuals making such terrific 
noise beneath?” ‘*’Tis the grand jury that have a fight afther 
dinner,” was his answer. And, sure enough, so it was. Some 
altercation had arisen which proceeded to a general melée, in 
which the weaker party were obliged to vacate the premises. 

When the tumult was over, the gentlemen of the bar re- 
sumed their seats, and as soon as Ned Lysaght could make 
himself heard, he chanted the following impromptu, 


‘‘ Here we sit like merry lads, 4 
Laughing at all silly asses, 
While below the Kerry lads 
Are breaking both their heads and glasses. 


“What care we for uproar and riot ? 
What matter who’s right or who’s wrong ? 
While we sip our claret in quiet, 
Mr. Lyne—won’t you finish your song ?”’ 


Though a prophet is seldom valued in his own country, a 
sound lawyer is, and O’Connell had great practice at the Tralee 
assizes. Amongst the shrewd Kerrymen his attainments were 
held of the highest order. He was well versed in the learning 
of titles, and an admirable real property conveyancer. His 
nist prius practice was immense, and the fame he acquired 
was well merited. No one had more tact or ability for diving 
into the minds of the witnesses ; and having sifted them to the 
bottom, he turned their evidence to the benefit of his client 
with a skill unapproachable by any other advocate of his time. 
His powers of sarcasm were inimitable. His eloquence entitled 
him to a very high place as a forensic orator; and though 
Curran reached a higher flight, and Erskine addressed more 
critical auditors, I do not think either of these eminent lawyers 
equalled him in the ingenuity of their defences or the boldness 
of their appeals. 

When but four years called to the bar, and in the 28th year 
of his age, he married. His wife was his cousin, Miss O’Con- 
nell, daughter to a respected physician of Tralee. His con- 
nexions were numerous and influential throughout the route 
in which the circuit winds. The Irish are an aristocratic 
people, and next to the peerage in social position stands the 
bar. In every circuit town—Ennis, Limerick, Tralee, and 
Cork—there resided the kith and kin of the young counsellor ; 
and all the cousins of ‘‘ Counsellor O’Connell’’ who claimed 
kindred were sure to have their claims allowed. No one 
admitted relationship more readily, and his large connexion 
was a great prop to his growing importance. His practice 
soon was very extensive, and his previous training made him 
a most efficient advocate. He was a man of great readiness, 
immense powers of application, with a fine imposing presence. 
He soon took an active part in politics ; public dinners were 
got up during the assizes, and no one could make a speech 
like ‘‘the Counsellor” par excellence. He was always enter- 
taining and never tiresome, while the joyous twinkle of his eye, 
added to his insinuating address and jovial nature, won over 
even his political foes. 

The route from Tralee to Cork lies through the picturesque 











region of Killarney, and who has once visited that combination 
of the sublime and beautiful without wishing to revisit fair 
Lochlene? The mode of locomotion when travelling in for- 
mer days was very different fiom that now in vogue, and no 


+ one can foresee if other changes be not in store for our succes- 


sors. O’Connell related that in 1780 the two members for the 
county of Kerry, when about attending parliament, sent to 
Dublin for a conveyance called a ‘‘ noddy”—possibly from its 
jerking motion, being on springs—a luxury then very rare 
among vehicles. The ‘‘ noddy” took eight days in reaching 
the kingdom of Kerry; and as the honorable knights of the 
shire were resolved not to fatigue themselves by too long 
journeys, they were seventeen days on the road to the Irish 
metropolis. As there was a paucity of inns, travellers often 
stopped at friend’s houses on the way; and indeed the state of 
the country, with roads little better than bridle-tracks, pre- 
vented much intercommunication. From twenty-five to thirty 
miles was a fair day’s-journey. The inns were few, and their 
comforts would be considered insufficient in our day, but there 
was enough for hungry travellers; and if the cookery was 
wretched, the eggs were undeniably fresh, the bacon well 
smoked, and the chickens well fed; in the cellar there was ex- 
cellent claret—and the proverbial welcome of ‘‘ mine host,” like 
charity, covered a multitude of sins. Speaking of the inn at 
Millstreet, O’Connell said: ‘‘ The improved roads have injured 
that inn—TI well remember when it was the regular end of the 
first day’s journey from Tralee. It was a comfortable thing 
for a social pair of fellow-travellers to get out of their chaise at 
nightfall, and to find at the inn, then kept by a cousin of 
mine—a Mrs. Cotter—a roaring fire in a clean, well-furnished 
parlour, the whitest table linen, the best beef, the sweetest and 
tenderest mutton, the fattest fowl, the most excellent wine 
(claret and madeira were the high wines then—they knew 
nothing about champagne), and the most comfortable beds. 
In my early days it was the best inn in Munster ; but the new 
roads enable travellers to get far beyond Millstreet in a day, 
and the inn being therefore less frequented than of old, is of 
course not so well looked after by its present proprietor.” 

On one occasion, while the bar were proceeding from Killarney 
to the Cork assizes, the luggage got loose on the road. Coach- 
man and guard assisted in securing the portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags of the counsellors. During this operation, when 
the load was in danger of tumbling to the ground, the guard 
got a long strap and bade the coachman take a good purchase 
with it—meaning to strap it firmly. ‘If you don’t secure 
it by purchase,” said Mr. Lane, one of the bar, ‘ you'll have 
it by descent.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE LAMENTED PET. 
I. 
SHE sits beside a vacant cage, 
Her lap contains a dying dove, 
Its latest pangs her thoughts engage, 
For, living, it possess’d her love. 
A sigh her ruby lips exhale, 
A tear her pensive cheek bedews— 
With brow subdued and aspect pale 
Her dying favorite she views. 


II. 
Oh! may her heart be never stirr’d 
By sorrow from a deeper source, 
And may the loss of that dear bird . 
Avert a real affliction’s force. 
Oh! may her destiny ne’er tend 
To pine with unrequited love, 
Here let her grief commence and end, 
In weeping o’er a dying dove. 
F. T. P. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE FOX HUNT. 
“ Wo worth the chase—wo worth the day 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey.” 
LaDy or Tae Laxg, 
As my hospitable friend, the Captain, vowed ‘‘ he'd make it 
personal with me if I offered to stir before a week, at all 
events,” I sent over to Knocknacopple for my valise and my 
mare Princess, in order to enjoy the fun of Casey’s bet. 

Wednesday came, but he did not show at the meet. As 
the day proved ‘ blank,” it did not matter, and the only re- 
maining fixture was Friday. Late on Thursday evening a bare- 
legged gossoon came running to Whiskey Hall, and asked for 
the Captain. When called in, the urchin said: 

‘‘ Mr. Casey begs your honour will lind him the loan of a 
pair of spurs, and write him word the place and hour the 
hounds call in the mornin’ before they go to ate the fox.” 

‘‘ I say, O’Regan,” exclaimed mine host, ‘‘ this looks like 
work. Old Casey is not going to shirk out of his bet. Here, 
my lad,” said he, handing the boy a pair of spurs that would 
bleed a rhinoceros; ‘‘ take him these, with my compliments, 
and on this slip of paper he has the meet—‘ Kileruig Wood— 
ten o'clock.’ Say I wish him luck. MHere’s a drop for you.” 

‘‘Much obliged to your honour,”—and the messenger 
tossed off the spirits, and, as spirits always do, vanished. 

Friday was ushered in by a morning cut out for fox-hunting. 
Though the month was December, the air was balmy, like an 
April day, and sufficiently moist to cause scent to lie perfectly. 
We had not much sun, and the light breeze gently dispelled 
the mist caused by the morning dew. It rolled off the centre 
of the fields, and clustered in a haze on the hill tops. A gay 
and dashing group of sportsmen met to discuss breakfast at 
the hall. Many a scarlet coat shone in bright hue that 
morning, ere noon to lose a portion of its gloss; and many a 
polished boot was fated to be well saturated in traversing the 
Ballyoran bogs. All chatted merrily over the prospect of sport, 
and the little chance poor Casey had of winning. Doctor 
John counted on the fifteen pounds as his own, and, I believe, 
offered five to ten that the ex-publican would not show at all; 
but there was no one to take him up. The cheering blasts 
of the huntsman’s horn were now heard, as the hounds were 
leaving the kennel ; and washing down the last mouthfuls of 
beefsteaks, chops, grilled bones, or smoked salmon, by tea, or 
possibly a wee drop of the raw material, we adjusted spurs, 
girths, martingales, &c., and mounting our hunters, hackneys, 
or drags, started for the meet. Arrived at the woodside, 
everything looked well for the day. The dew washed the 
decayed leaves still lingering on the trees, clinging in beads of 
pearl on grass and bough. The freshness and verdure of the 
turf imparted a buoyancy and elasticity of spirit to each of 
the well appointed Nimrods—a sure prestige of capital sport. 

‘‘ Ts that a scarecrow at the other side of yon fence ?”’ in- 
quired Doctor John, seated on his splendid huntress Olivia— 
and addressing Captain Whackman. ‘‘ By Jove, it stood stall 
for the last half-hour, yet now I think it’s stirring.” 

‘‘Q’Regan, can you make it out?” said Whackman; “ your 
eyes are younger than mine.” 

‘I think I can,’’ I replied, ready to expire laughing, when 
the object thus descried entered the field. Onward there 
came—shawled to the nose, umbrella in hand, mounted on a 
smart cut of a pony—the rotund figure of our would-be sport- 
ing friend, Mr. Casey. 

‘* Welcome, Mr. Casey!” jovially cried old Whackman— 
‘‘ welcome to join our sport! I hope we shall have a good 
burst. The day promises it ” 








hankee kindly, gintlemen all,” he responded. ‘I'll call 
the sport good, sir, if I'm in for the tail.” 

“Don't you wish you may get it, sir 2” asked Doctor John 
laughing. 

In truth, poor Casey was a regular caricature of a person 
going out hunting. His round burly figure was still more 
bulky from having on a heavy top-coat, buttoned up to his 
chin. A neckerchief, tied round his throat, covered nearly 
half his face. A pair of yellow leggings encased his lowe 
limbs, while thick woollen mittens protected his hands from 
cold. One hand held the reins, while the other brandished the 
stout umbrella. He wore the spurs buckled inside, and his 
toes stuck out straight from the pony’s sides. 

‘* Biddy thought the day would be wet—so to pacify her I 
brought my umbrella. It has a double debt to pay, you see, 
sir’’—and he hit the pony a whack on the ribs to show how 
admirably it served as a substitute for a whip. 

** Capital!” remarked Doctor John ; “ but where were you 
from us on Wednesday, Mr. Casey ?” 

‘‘ Why, then, I'll tell you. I was trying the pony, and 
then I was dragged by Biddy to pay some visits, like a horse's 
head to a bonfire—so couldn’t come.” 

The elegance of this simile made us laugh heartily. A 
gallant field had now assembled in force—cavalry of which 
any country might justly be proud. , The hounds were thrown 
into Kilcruig wood, and while the hoarse voice of Trawley the 
huntsman resounded in the glen, we amused ourselves with 
the grotesque appearance, and bluff, honest manner of Mr. 
Casey. The day was very fine, and the charming views of 
through the vista of the trees would delight an artist's eye. 

‘« That’s a droll little dog. ’Tisn’t a hound, is it ?” inquired 
Mr. Casey of me, pointing at sly Reynard quietly making an 
artful dodge, and marching towards the brow of the hill. 
‘Hist!’ I said, ‘‘ listen!” And up from the covert the cries 
of hounds and the tuneful horn rang merrily to mine ear. 


“ Hark! what loud shouts 
Re-echo through the groves ; he breaks away— 
Shrill horns proclaim his flight ; each straggling hound 
Strains o’er the lawn to reach the distant pack. 
Tis t#lumph all, and joy.” 


‘Hark forward! hark forward! stole away!” I shouted; and 
the huntsman promptly came to me with as many couple 
of hounds as were with him, and we were soon in pursuit. 
Huntsmen should ever be quick at a halloo and not lose time 
to collect the pack; for as soon as the dogs are laid on, the 
loiterers quickly join them. The scent lay admirably, and the 
hounds settled to their work, giving the best proof how well 
matched a pack they were. They dashed out of the wood and 
over the hill, as if they were running on a view, while the 
scattered field strove in vain to get placed. Some imagined 
that the fox would break covert at the southern side; but hay- 
ing set all rules against heading at defiance, he ventured forth 
at the north. They were regularly ‘‘taken in,” and had to apply 
whip and spur to make up for miscalculation. On crossing 
the hill of Kileruig, the chase led us down the steep descent 
opposite Cairn. At the foot of this mountain runs a stream, 
at all times considerable, and now swollen from the late rains. 
The approach to this jump is dangerous, the banks being steep 
and slippery. The hounds had swam across, and the longer 
we lcoked the worse we liked it. Giving my Princess her head, 
however, and lifting her gently as we. approached, my gallant 
mare, with one vigorous bound, cleared fully twenty feet, and 
landed well in the xext field. Brooke, one of the boldest 
riders of the Cork Union Hunt, was beside me on his steeple- 
chase hunter, Sailor. He grew rather nervous when we came 
in sight of water, of which his horse generally evinced a fear 
bordering on hydrophobia. While galloping down the hill, I 


remarked him sawing the bridle with both hands, tugging the 
bit in his horse’s mouth, and roaring at him for the bare life. 
This had the effect of frightening the animal, for not daring to 
stop he made a splendid jump, and together we raced over the 
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next field. On looking back I perceived one had tumbled into 
the water—the others all ‘‘ pounded.” The varmint continued 
to go straight ahead, but at Glenaboa few minutes check gave 
breath to our nags, and collected as many of our brethren as 
got out of the stream at the right side. The huntsman made 
his cast quickly, and the dogs hit off the fox. Away they 
went like the wind, and hard it was that day to keep near 
them. On the top of Cairn was a tremendous fence—exactly 
one of those to try a horse’s mettle. I had to scramble up a 
bank; on the summit were loose stones formed into a dry 
wall, with a broad dyke at the opposite side. My active mare 
flew rather than jumped over this, and I was thenceforth almost 
alone with the hounds. A flat country for miles lay beneath, 
which the hounds rattled over—the fences all tremendous. After 
running a severe burst for little short of an hour, the hounds 
were evidently suffering from the pace, and I longed for a 
check and a respite. But on the hot chase led, and on we 
pursued. The ground became every moment more insecure 
and difficult, fences numerous and dangerous. The hounds, 
hitherto so compact that a table-cloth might cover them, were 
now straying like a flock of mountainy sheep—but onward still 
we sped. My gallant huntress had, notwithstanding her exertion 
during the first sharp burst, up to this moment maintained a 
pace that few horses could have equalled, and none surpassed— 
in fact, we had long beaten off all the rest of the field; but 
crossing a marshy bottom I could detect a strain in her gait 
and a convulsive sob in her respiration that made my heart 
heavy. Still she stayed not nor halted; but how different her 
fencing to what it was in the morning. It was a cramped, 
mechanical movement ; though she made her jumps with pre- 
cision, they wanted the elastic bound of her former gait. I 
neither spurred nor whipped her, for her eye was growing dim, 
her flanks steaming, and frame tottering beneath me. The 
hounds had run into the fox, and were breaking him up near 
some rocks, and a low fence was between us. I jumped off 
and tried to lead my mare over this. With considerable effort 
she reached the top, reeled, and fell forward. She never rose 
again ; her head had struck the ground, and the weight of her 
body displaced the joint uniting the head to the spine of the 
neck. She died instantly. 

Deeply grieved, I hastened to secure the hardly-earned 
trophy. I started. A mounted figure I had seen in the 
morning was at the death of the fox before me. Could I be 
lieve my senses? The pony, the burly figure, the umbrella— 
all denoted Mr. Casey! ‘* Doctor John loses his bet,” thought 
u = whipping the jaded dogs from their prey, I took off the 

rush. 

‘Mr. Casey, you are first in at the death.” 

‘* Who is holding your horse all this time, Mr. O’Regan ?” 
he asked. 

‘‘I am sorry to say,” I replied, ‘that my mare is dead. 
Having carried me splendidly through one of the severest hunts 
I ever rode, she has fallen a victim to its duration. Her hunt- 
ing is over. She fell lifeless at the last ditch—close by.” I 
moved towards it as I spoke. 





CHAPTER XII. 


MISS BIDILIA OPHELIA CASEY. 


“ Like the Chaldean, she could read the stars, 
Till she had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams, and earth, and earth-born jars, 
And human frailties were forgotten quite.” 


Byron. 
‘‘ THERe’s no help for spilled milk, as the dairymaid said when 
she upset her can,” philosophically remarked Mr. Casey, 
when, perplexed by the death of my favourite huntress, and 
the untoward occurrence having befallen me so many miles 
from home, I stood looking sadly upon the stiffening steed I 
should never mount again. 


‘¢ It is a sad day’s work for me,” I said with a sigh; ‘ but 
you have won your bet.” 


‘‘Had I not better get a token from you I was in at the 





death ?” asked Mr. Casey, the habits of business not forgotten 
in the events of the day. , 

‘‘True! I was near forgetting. This will do.” I handed 
him the brush. 

‘‘ Now I will tell you how we'll manage,” said my hunting 
companion. ‘You must not stay here by yourself, or try to 
walk home. Get behind me on the pony. If you cannot 
put the second saddle on her back, strip it off the dead horse 
at all events, and I will hold it before me; and as we are 
within a short distance of Elsinore Villa, better for you take 
pot-luck with me and Biddy than go further to-night.” 

‘‘Many thanks, Mr. Casey; it will inconvenience you, I 
fear.” He protested it would not; and in truth the walk 
home was most uninviting. ‘With my heart full of sorrow for 
my gallant courser, now a prey to the crows, I ungirted the 
saddle, took off her bridle, and the pony being extremely gentle, 
managed to secure them without much trouble, I then sprung 
up behind the winner of the bet, and collecting three couplé of 
hounds—all that appeared at the end of our distressing ran— 
we moved to the path in the direction of Elsinore Villa. 

We met few people in that retired region. On asking the 
shortest way to Elsinore Villa, the look of surprise that met 
our inquiry was succeeded by the query—‘‘ Nora who?” But 
‘‘ Ballinamuck” procured us the desired information, and an 
hour’s riding brought us to our destination. 

On entering the hall a female form approached, but retreated 
on observing me. The worthy parent observing her abrupt 
retreat muttered something in an apologetic tone about ‘‘ girl’s 
mighty shy,” and ushered me into a little parlour, evidently 
well stored with ‘creature comforts.” The cheerful fire 
blazed in the well-polished grate. A table, with covers for 
two, bore a cloth of the whitest drapery. Some bottles of porter 
were basking in the genial warmth, while decanters of nobler 
liquor stood invitingly on the board. 

‘‘What do you say to a glass of wine or a drop of brandy 
before dinner, Misther O’Regan ?” inquired mine host. 

‘‘ A glass of sherry, then, if you please,” I said ; and pre- 
sently, with the dinner, in came Miss Casey. 

Miss Casey’s figure was short and stout—rather of the 
Dutch cheese make. If she could not be pronounced alto- 
gether a model of superior manners and thorough-bred ele- 
gance, it was not her fault. Her desire to be thought such 
was most apparent. The coiffure I had seen flitting like a 
troubled meteor was hers, and I had full leisure to admire the 
locks of hair that clustered in little spiral corkscrew curls on 
either side of her round and rosy cheeks. Her features were 
exceedingly plain, and ‘cast inea vulgar mould—eyes small, 
grey and inanimate, and there was only a good set of teeth to 
redeem the mouth, which was of capacious dimensions. 

‘* Biddy, my heart,” said her father, “this gentleman is 
Mr. O’Regan.”’ 

‘* Call me by my proper name, papa,” lisped forth this fair 
scion of the noble house of Casey—applying at the same in- 
stant a spy-glass to her eye and leisurely surveying me from 
head to foot. Luckily the scrutiny seemed satisfactory, for, 
dropping a courtesy—intended as a very graceful one, but 
which ‘unfortunately caused the breakage of the two bottles of 
porter before the fire—she ‘‘ begged I might be seated.”’ 

The little mishap to the bottles having cleared off, affording 
expletives such as ‘‘ dear me!” ‘“‘how awkward!" ‘ so near- 
sighted!’’ we sat down to dinner, whereat the delicacy of the 
lady was fully displayed. She ‘‘ would take only the pinion- 
wing of a turkey, and an idea of ham.” ‘* Her rustic life did 
not agree with her—it was too triste and lonely.” ‘‘She would 
not taste mutton, as the ‘ dear sheep’ lately killed was so tame 
and gentle-looking, that she wept when the cruel butcher came 
with his horrid knife. It was dreadful to think of.” I feared 
she, would faint at the remembrance, and solicited to be 
allowed to take wine with her. 

‘“* My dear O’Regan—excuse me for making so free—leave 
off philandering with Biddy there.” 














‘ 





‘ Bidilia, papa.” 

‘* Rasy, miss; can’t you let the gentleman eat his dinner ? 
You talk of the death of a sheep; why, he was the death ofa 
valuable horse to-day.” 

‘* A horse!” ejaculated the fair votary of Dick Martin, for 
preventing cruelty to animals. ‘‘ Are you a horse-killer, sir ?” 

‘* So it appears,” I replied. The expression on her coun- 
tenance betokened disgust, whereon I added, ‘‘ Most reluc- 
tantly, I assure you: my mare died in consequence of a long 
and severe burst with hounds; I would not have taken one 
hundred guineas for her this morning.” 

Ah, poor thing !”’ and the voice of Miss Casey grew tremu- 
lous with emotion. 

** Come, sir, what'll you have?’’ demanded mine host.— 
‘‘ Here’s turkey, and you will approve of the mutton, though 
Biddy there won’t taste it. Sorrow harm [I see in killing the 
sheep. I'd like to know what else they’re good for.” 

Thus the dinner passed off, and poetry and ‘‘ the materials” 
were on the table together. Scott’s earlier productions were 
then ovt, and Bidilia quoted passages innumerable with such 
an indescribable air of abstraction that I would have laughed 
heartily if I dared. 

‘‘ Perhaps, Mr. O’Regan, you would be so good as to 
favour me with the song papa heard you sing at Captain 
Whackman’s. He spoke of it in such raptures that I was 
dying to be acquainted,” and a rosy blush suffused the checks 
of the fair speaker. 

I had not reckoned on this, but could not well refuse ; she 
was in ecstasies. 

‘* What a soul for poetry! such originality! really the words 
were very pretty! She should have them for her album,” &c. 

And then she asked, ‘‘ Why, then, tell the truth—did you 
make the verses all yourself ?”’ 

If there be anything more galling than another, it is having 
your claim to authorship doubted by a person whom you con- 
sider of inferior capacity. This I felt the full force of. Re- 
strained by politeness, I simply assured her ‘I did.” 

‘¢ That’s more than I could do, I think,” she murmured. 

I saw she was fishing for a compliment, and having no no- 
tion of indulging her, remained silent. She was piqued at 
this, and becamereserved. Accustomed to flattery, as the sole 
child of a wealthy man of business, she expected the same adu- 
lation from the country landholders that she usually received 
from her earlier associates. I had never been used to bow 
my head or bend my knee before mere gold, and I reserved 
my homage for some fairer and worthier shrine; silence 
was beginning to threaten our spending a dull evening, when 
Miss Casey turning abruptly from me to her father, said : 

‘‘ Come, pa, do you now say something for yourself—tell 
me how you got on at the hunt to-day ?” 

Mr. Casey had fallen into a doze, and started up like a 
frightened deer. Miss Bidilia repeated her demand. 

‘‘Eh! how I got on at the hunt ? Ask Mr. O’Regan there. 
He knows a sight more of it than I do.” 

She would not agree to this—but persisted, ‘‘’Tis how you 
got on I want to know—not how anybody else got on.”’ 

‘‘Then, as I must please you, here goes.” Mixing ano- 
ther tumbler of punch, and inviting me to follow his example, 


Mr. Casey thus gave his narrative.’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 





CORK TO BANTRY. 
From Cork to Killarney there are various routes, each of which 
has its advantages and disadvantages. The first, by way of Mallow, 
being the shortest, is often preferred on that account, when time is 
an object ; but as far as scenery is concerned, it is not to be com- 
pared either to that by Macroom or Bandon. Before touching 
on the latter, we shall take the route by Macroom, Inchageela, 
and Gougane Barra, the whole distance being though a most 
picturesque and beautiful country. Our way now lies along the 
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north bank of the Lee, and as we have already travelled some miles of 
this route, no further description of the river or its scenery is neces- 
sary till we come to the time-honoured church of Innisearra, beau- 
tifully situated near the confluence of the Lee and the Bride. ‘Iho 
foundation of the church is attributed to the celebrated St. Senanus, 
who, it is said, founded a convent for his order at the same time, 
but of which there is now not a trace remaining. About a mile 
farther on is Inch Castle, which was a fortalice of the M‘Carthys 
in the middle ages ; and not far distant the village of Dripsey and 
its paper mills. Where the river Dripsey joins the Lee, some beau- 
ful views are to be had around Carrignamuck—another castle of the 
M‘Carthys ; and here an artist might spend some days agreeably. 

We now part peg | for some miles with the Lee, till reaching 
Carrigadrohid—a fine old ruin that stands on a bold rock jutting 
out into the river. Here it was, in 1650, that the soldiers of the 
bishop of Ross baffled the army of Cromwell. “ ‘The Lord Broghill,” 
writes Winne in his history of Ireland, “ having gone over to Crom- 
well, marched with 2,000 horse and 1,600 foot on Carrigadrohid, 
which he found defended by the bishop's soldiers. Here he left his 
foot, and with the horse marched on to Macroom, where the Irish 
were routed and the bishop taken prisoner. ‘The victors promised 
him his life on condition of his causing Carrigadrohid to be sur- 
rendered ; but, with the spirit becoming an old Roman, when they 
brought him thither, he heroically exhorted the garrison to hold 
out to the last extremity. ‘This action, which so much resembled 
that of Regulus, was punished like his with death—though indeed 
not quite so barbarously executed, for whereas the Roman was put 
to death by tortures, the Cromwellians contented themselves with 
hanging this noble-minded Irishman for an action that deserved 
for ever to be remembered with honour.” 

Leaving Carrigadrohid and Leame-a-thowane (the rush of the 
waters) behind, we pass through Glencaum (the crovked glen) to 
the town of Macroom, situated on the picturesque river Sullane, 
twenty-one miles from Cork. The castle—the building of which 
is attributed to king John—is of considerable extent, and in it 
Admiral Sir William Penn, father of the celebrated Quaker of that 
name, ’tis said, was born. Proceeding on our way from Macroom 
along a road overhung with precipitous cliffs, beetling rocks, and 
hills clothed in purple heather, we follow the windings of the river 
through the valley of the Garras, and arrive at Inchageela (island 
of the hostages), a village about midway between Macroom and 
Gougane Barra. At a short distance is the castle of Carrignacur- 
ragh—now Castlemasters—backed by mountains, the most prominent 
of which is Sheehy, shooting its blue peaks high above its fellows ; 
douse and Coolnagreena (the sunless mvuntain) ; and behind these 
Carrigaprehaun (the raven’s rock) may be seen boldly eminent above 
where the Lee widens out into the beautiful Lough Lua. Here the 
scene assumes a really enchanting aspect, growing wilder and more 
stern as the rugged cliffs frown in savage grandeur above the now 
narrowing river, that anon expands into a sunny lake, studded with 
islets, and twining its serpentine course as though to accompany 
us On Our way. 

The road now winds along the northern bank, for a distance of 
over three miles, amidst a solitude as perfect as can well be con- 
ceived. For some miles we continue our tortuous route, the way 
becoming still more lonely as we advance. On the one hand, rugged 
shelving rocks; on the other, the calm deep waters of the lake, 
mirroring the few fleecy clouds which are seen overhead. And now 
we part company with the fuir Allua, and proceed towards the 
village of Ballingeary (the wilderness), where the first bridge spans 
the waters of the Lee, as it foams and frets along its rocky bed. 
From Ballingeary we drive about two miles along an excellent road, 
when we suddenly halt, amidst wild and imposing scenery, before 
a narrow bridle-road, where a guide is in waiting to conduct us 
across the hill to the hermitage of Gougane Barra. 

Oppressed with the sublime, and abashed as if in the presence of 
Deity, the first feeling that steals over us on entering the valley is 
one of awe. Well did the good saint whose name it bears appre- 
ciate the sublimity of the scene, when, like the disciples on Thabor, 
he exclaimed: “ Lord, it is good to be here,” and shutting himself 
out from the rest of the world, erected a tabernacle that was to 

lace him in closer communion with his Lord and Maker for ever. 

he valley stretches out like an amphitheatre, surrounded on all 
sides, save the south-east, by Alpine hills, bold and rugged, their 
giant walls towering aloft to heaven—cutting off, as it were, this 
lonely spot from all communion with the outer world. — 

Turn now to the tranquil bosom of the lake spreading out over 

an area of nearly 300 acres, and behold the shadowy features of the 
sullen hills that peer within its depths for ever. And now to that 





bright gem amidst its waters, whose luxuriant verdure contrasts 
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with the dark sterility of the scene around. Mark the graceful 
foliage of the young ash trees that spread an umbrageous amy 
over the crumbling ruins of the chapel, the arched cloisters, the 
broken cross, and the lonely burial ground, 
“ Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap.” 

Mark and pause, for here pen fails to describe, and pencil to paint 
a tithe of what the eye beholds. 

We shall now retrace our steps along the causeway, aud pursue 
the rapidly diminishing Lee to its source, where, like silver threads 
glancing in the sunlight, 





“a thousand wild fountains 
Rush down to that lake from their home in the mountains.” 
Firing some shots as we proceed up the valley, we are well rewarded 
for our expenditure in the way of gunpowder by the echoes thun- 
dered forth from the hills with various degrees of resonance, till 
they finally die away in the distance. 

The ascent of Cumm: en mountain is difficult, but the tourist who 
is not to be deterred by the labour of climbing for two hours up its | 
almost perpendicular si les, will be richly rewarded by the glorious 
prospect from the sumriit. The mountains of Bearhaven are seen 
dim and dist:.nt, with the broad Atlantic still beyond; the long 
range of the Killarney snountains ; Bantry bay, with its numerous 
islands like so many m pnsters of the deep basking in tke sunshine ; 
and “the smiling waters of the Lee,” here and there glancing 
in the light as it wind» its tortuous way to Cork, all unite in form- 
ing a scene which once looked upon is not readily forgotten. 

From lone Gougaie Barra we again retrace our steps to the 
highroad, and immediately after, en route to Bantry, enter the pass 
of Keim-an-eigh—a wild and rugged ravine through which in 
winter roars a mountain torrent, that .in summer becomes trans- 
formed into a limpid stream, gently murmuring on its way to woo 
the maiden Lee. For some miles of the route the road winds 
beneath high, projecting rocks that assume a thousand grotesque 
forms as they fling their massive heads on high. Here the 
arbutus, the ivy, and various lichens, clamber up the deep ascent, 
or hang in graceful festoons from some projecting crag. As we 
proceed, almost at every pace some jutting ledge of rock opposes an 
apparently insurmountable barrier to all further progress, but a 
winding in the road releases us from the difficulty, and we pursue 
our journey as before. Than “lonely Kiem-an-eigh” a more sub- 
lime and stern scene can scarcely be met with anywhere. 

We now pursue our way, following the course of the Ouvane, by 
the castles of Rindesert and Carriganass ; and if we should arrive 
within view of the glorious bay of Bantry as the setting sun lights up 
its shores and islands “in one unclouded blaze of living light,” we 
may consider ourselves fortunate. Here we pause to gaze upon the 
enchanting scene before us—the noble bay stretching away some 
thirty miles in extent, and girded by a zone of bold mountains, 
now shooting perpendicularly from the water’s edge, now broken 
and undefined, fading away in perspective. 

We have not space to notice the hundred other charming views 
which present themselves as we proceed on our route—including 
Dunmask, and Whiddy with its fortifications and ruins, the Caha 
mountains and Sheep’s Head in the distance, the beautiful scenery 
to be met with in the demesnes of Lord Bantry and Mr. Jeremiah 
O’Connell, the extensive prospect seen from Knocnafiadth, the 
Deer’s Hill beside the town, with the Priest’s Leap away to the 
north-west. No tourist should omit to ascend the height at the 
rear of the hotel, for from this point one of the many fine views 
abounding in the neighbourhood may be had. 


CORK TO BANTRY Via BANDON. 


Having gone over the route from Cork to Bantry via Macroom 
and Gougane Barra, we now take up that opened to the public in 
December, 1851, by the completion of the Cork and Bandon Rail- 
way. Proceeding by rail to Bandon, a distance of twenty miles, 
we find that the principal objects of interest in this old borough 
town are, besides the river of which Spencer sung, 

** The pleasant Bandon crowned with many a wood,” 

a monument to Judge Bernard in Ballymoden church, representing 
justice and mercy; and Castle Bernard, the seat of the Earl of 
Bandon, the best view of which is obtained as we journey on our 
way to Bantry. The country between these towns, a distance of 
forty miles, is rich and picturesque, but owing to dilapidated habi- 
tations and uncultivated lands it bears the appearance of sterility. 
The tourist will not forget, however, that he is now in the famine 
stricken districts of Skull and Skibbereen. 


The followng lines, written during the distress that unhappily |- 


prevailed throughout Ireland in the years 1847 and 1848, give no 


exaggerated nowon of the condition of the peasantry at the time: 








LAMENT OF THE EJECTED IRISH PEASANT. 


The night is dark and dreary, 
Agra gal machree,* 
And the heart that loves you weary, 
Agra gal machree ; 
For every hope is blighted, 
That bloomed when first we plighted 
Our troth, and were united, 
Agra gal machrec ! 


We had once a happy hearth, 

Agra gal machree ; 
None happier on earth, 

Agra gal machree ; 
Thy loved smi'e made it so, 
And toil caused our store’s o’erflow, 
Leaving something to bestow, 

Agra gal machree ! 
Oft when the biting blast, 

Agra gal machre?, 
Sent the stranger shivering past, 

Agra gal machree, 
Would thy beaming eye flow o’er, 
As thy hand flung wide the door, 
To bid welcome to the poor, 

Agra gal machree ! 


Still our homestead we behold, 

Agra gal machree ; 
But the cheerful hearth is cold, 

Agra gal machree ; 
And those around its glow, 
Assembled long ago, 
In the cold, cold earth lie low, 

Agra gal machree ! 


’Twas Famine’s wasting breath, 
Agra gal machree ; 
That winged the shaft of death, 
Agra gal machree ; 
And the landlord lost to feeling, 
Who drove us from our sheeling, 
Though we prayed for mercy, kneeling, 
Agra gal machree ! 


Oh, ’twas heartless from that floor, 
Agra gal machree, 
Where our fathers dwelt of yore, 
Agra gal machree, 
To fling our offspring—seven— 
’Neath the wintry skies of heaven, 
To perish on that even, 
Agra-gal machree! 
But the sleetly blasts blow chill, 
Agra gal machree ; 
Let me press thee closer still, 
Agra gal machree, 
To this scathed, bleeding heart, 
Beloved as thou art, 
For too soon—too soon we part, 
Agra gal mach:ee! 
Oh, there’s a God above, - 
Agra gal machree, 
Of mercy and of love, 
Agra gal machree ; 
May He look down this night, 
From his héavenly throne of light, 
On our sad forlorn plight, 
Agra gal machree ! 


Proceeding coastwise from Bandon to Bantry by car, we succes- 
sively reach Courtmacsherry, Clonakilty, Rosscarberry, Skibbereen, 
Kilco, and by Dunmanus bay to Bantry. A more delightful route 
than this can scarcely be conceived, forming a continued succession 
of bold and picturesque coast scenery, interspersed with charming 
bays, romantic ruins, and lawns wooded to the water’s edge. 

By the direct route from Bandon we proceed for a distance of 
fourteen miles through a richly cultivated country, a considerable 
portion of which belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, and arrive at 
the hotel, Dunmanway. Here there is but little to interest the 
tourist, and we proceed through a wild and hilly country till the 
bay of Bantry spreads out before us in all its grandeur. 


* The sun of my heart. 
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INIS SCATTERY. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. IX.—INIS SCATTERY. 

As the Irish people of old, whenever they could discover a 
proper site, erected crauwnogues, or wooden fortifications, upon 
the shoals or islets of lakes or rivers, in order that the sur- 
rounding waters might serve as a fosse for their greater security, 
so the founders of our early monastic establishments appear to 
have valued the advantages afforded by an island against the 
chances of predatory attack. Thus we find that many of the 
most celebrated of the ancient seats of religion in Ireland are, 
or were, surrounded by water. Devenish Island in Lough Erne, 
founded by St. Molaise ; Iniscealtra, or the Holy Island, in 
Lough Dearg, *county Galway, over which St. Camin ruled ; 
Termonbarry, St. Berach’s monastery, in the county Roscom- 
mon; Aran “ of the saints,” off the coast of Galway; Mona- 
incha in Tipperary ; and the subject of our present notice— 
St. Senan’s establishment on Scattery Island, in the lower 
Shannon, are striking instances in point. Scores of other ex- 
amples might be quoted if necessary. 

And yet, notwithstanding their position, these island homes 
were not unfrequently invaded, plundered, and burnt. It is 
an historical fact that long before the Danes and other Scandi- 
navian freebooters had made any permanent settlement in the 
British islands, our shores were frequently visited by continental 
pirates, whose cry was havoc and plunder. 

‘The wealthy they slaughtered, 
The lovely they spared” 
for a fate worse than death. So terrible and frequent were 
the ravages committed by sea rovers, even so early as the 
fourth century, that the Romano-Britons of the period were 
compelled in self-defence to appoint a leader, called ‘‘ Count 
of the Saxon Shore,’’ whose duty it was to meet force by force, 
and scourge the barbarians whenever he could catch them. 


9. 





St. Senan was one of the most celebrated of our southern 
teachers of Christianity. For several ages the monastery 
which he founded on Scattery Island, in the sixth century, 
flourished in holiness and usefulness—a hospitable retreat for 
scholars and students, for the great or the lowly who were willing 
to exchange worldly cares and temptations for the service of 
their Master. 

About the ninth century, however (some writers give an 
earlier date), the tide of northern piracy—which had hitherto 
visited our shores as an occasional and solitary wave, preceded 
and succeeded by a holy calm—burst with the fury of a tem- 
pest along our whole seaboard. No island on river, lake, or 
along the coast, was safe fora day. The movements of the 
enemy were so quick, and their whereabouts so uncertain, that 
in an almost roadless country it was most difficult to offer any 
effectual resistance to their raids. Even on inland expeditions 
they carried large boats with them; these they dragged over- 
land from river to river, from lake to lake, often for a consider- 
able distance. For instance in Loch Garbor, now Lagore, near 
Dunshaughlin, in the county Meath, stood one of the strongest 
and, as we have reason to believe, richest of the island habita- 
tions of Ireland. It belonged to the O’Maolseachlainns, a 
regal family of Meath. This stronghold the foreigners had 
long set their eye, but never had been able to place their toot 
upon, until mustering an army and carrying with them from 
Dublin one of their war vessels, they were able, by the aid of 
the latter, to take and sack the place. The lake is now nearly 
dry, but a portion of the island remains. During the process 
of turf-cutting in the surrounding bog, hundreds of antique 
swords, spear-heads, brooches, whetstones, and articles too 
numerous to mention, have from time to time been discovered. 
No object, however, of cither of the precious metals has ever 
turned up there. As the antiquities discovered at Lagore are 
intermixed with immense quantities of charcoal and half-burnt 
wood, with human skulls and bones, it is probable that they 
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formed the refuse of the plunder made by the Danes on that 
occasion. 

The history of Scattery Island, as far asit is known, possesses 
but few salicnt points which would interest the general reader. 
The monastery was constantly plundered and burnt, re-erected 
to suffer the same fate, restored again and again, and again 
destroyed by fire—its people by the sword, axe, or spear. But 
the invaders had it not always their own way. They were Ire- 
quently met and defeated, with the loss of their best warriors. 

Early in the eleventh century Brian Boroihme cleared 
Scattery and all the neighbouring islands of the barbarians ; 
but we hear of them down to a much later period as plundering 
and firing religious houses along the Shannon. : 

It is not to be expected, then, that many buildings of St. 
Senan’s time may still be seen on Scattery. Though the ruins 
of more than seven churches remain upon the island, we do not 
believe that one original edifice, or even portion of one, can be 
pointed out. Even the lofty and very perfect round tower, 
which stands in the midst of the ruins, appears less ancient 
than the great majority of such buildings. The greater portion 
of its original conical stone roof still caps the tower ; the door- 
way is upon a level with the ground—a very unusual feature, 
and in form it differs from the doorway of any other round 
tower in Ireland. It has, in fact, all the appearance of being 
a work of the thirteenth century, and as it is undoubtedly 
original, it would indicate a very late period for the class of 
edifice in which it is found. There are seven floors; the 
openings are quadrangular; an immense rent extends nearly 
the whole distance from the roof to the base of the building. 
This has evidently been caused by ‘‘the fire of heaven,” as 
our old annalists are wont to describe lightning. 

The great church, situated at a short distance to the south- 
east of the tower, appears to belong to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. All its original features which remain are distinctly of 
the pointed style of that age. The eastern window is a beau- 
tiful specimen of early decorated work. ‘The mouldings are 
deep and finely cut. It is surmounted by a weather mould- 
ing, which terminates on either side of the base of the arch in 
a serpent’s head. ‘The neighbouring people firmly believe 
that in this decoration they see a real serpent hung over the 
window, and there, through a miracle of the saint, petrified. 

The other churches of Scattery appear even less ancient 
than the close of the thirteenth century; but as the original 
casings of their windows and other openings no longer remain, 
it is impossible to form an opinion as to their probable date. 
It is an interesting fact that from the twelfth century down to 
the nineteenth, the skill of the Irish masons appears to have 
grown less and less. Churches and towers which are known 
to belong to a remote period are often found side to side with 
erections of the fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth conturies. 
The earlier work is often scarcely touched by the hand of time, 
while that which, from its more recent date, we would naturally 
expect to find in a better state of preservation, is as often com- 
pletely ruined. Not one single tombstone, cross, or memo- 
rial can be seen within or about any of the churches. The 
island has been fortified with a battery, to construct which, 
we were informed, portions of the ancient edifices, and such 
other stones as could easily be removed, were pressed into the 
service. Thus, in the fort erected in Aran by the soldiers of 
Cromwell may be seen, used as common building material, an 
exquisitely carved stone which evidently once formed portion of 
the shaft of a cross, probably as old as the time of St. Brecan! 

Alas, for ages there appears to have been no guardian to 
the antiquities of Inis Scattery. Stones have not lately been 
required in that island for the purposes of fortification. So 
far well. The ruins of St. Senan's celebrated monastery may 
now be supposed to belong to the dead. 


“We have no title-deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates, 

From graves forgotten stretch their dustv hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates,” 





An extremely interesting relic of St. Senan is still preserved 
by a gentleman of the family of Cane, residing in the neigh- 
bouring town of Kilrush. It is a small quadrangular bell, set 
in a rich shrine, ornamented in an early Irish fashion, and 
known as the *‘ Clag Aura,” or Golden Bell of St. Senan. 

Like several other bells of somewhat similar age and cha- 
racter, this interesting relic of the ancient Irish Church used 
to be lent out amongst the people for the administration of 
oaths, or to assist in the recovery of lost property. Many 
legendary stories are told in connexion with it. 

The chief of the ancient consecrated bells now remaining in 
Ireland is, doubtlessly, the ‘‘Clug Phadruig” or Bell of St. 
Patrick—once, next to the Book of Armagh, the most pre- 
cious relic preserved in the primatial city. 

St. Patrick’s bell is of iron plates rivetted together and much 
corroded. It is enclosed in a gorgeous shrine of silver, gold, 
enamel, and precious stones. The workmanship is the wonder 
of arehwologists—and yet it is from the hands of Irishmen 
who lived more that eight centuries ago! This now priceless 
antique is in the possession of Dr. Todd, F.T.C.D. 

Another interesting and historical consecrated bell of St. 
Patrick’s time, called the ‘‘ Clog-na-righ” or Bell of the Kings, 
is preserved in the chapel of Foxfield near Fenagh, in the 
county of Leitrim. This bell was given by St. Patrick to St. 
Caillin, and was called Clog-na-righ because it was used to 
contain the water in which several kings of Ireland were bap- 
tized. 

Dr. Petrie possesses a quadrangular bell of bronze, which he 
has reason to believe is one of the fifty consecrated bells pre- 
sented by St. Patrick to the Connaught churches. 

The bell of St. Aidan, or Mogue, of Ferns, was long preserved 
by a family named Magoveran, who resided in the Sleive-an- 
Erin mountains, near Fenagh in the county Leitrim. The 
Magoverans had, time out of mind, been its hereditary keepers; 
and when the last in the male line died, the bell became the 
property of a daughter of the name, whose husband allowed 
it to be sold. It also was enshrined. It is now in the pos- 
session of Primate Beresford. 

From its historical importance, perhaps the bell of St. Gall 
in Switzerland is the most interesting relic of its class remain- 
ing. In the monastery of St. Gall is preserved the bell of the 
founder. It is quadrangular, and exactly similar to several 
Irish bells which we still retain at home. How interesting it 
is to find in a foreign country such memorials of an Irish 
saint of 1,800 years ago, as the name and the bell of St. Gall 
present. We trust on a future occasion to have another word 
about bells. W. F. W. 





There are three requisitions to the proper enjoyment of earthly 
blessings—1. A thankful reflection on the goodness of the giver. 2. A 
deep sense of our unworthiness. 3. A recollection of the uncertainty of 
long possessing them. The first would make us grateful; the second 
humble; and the third moderate. 

“T am no believer,” said Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, “ in genius 
without labour ; but I do believe that labour, judiciously and continuously 
applied, becomes genius in itself. Success in removing obstacles, as in 
conquering armies, depends on this law of mechanics—the greatest 
amount of force at our command concentrated on a given point. If our 
constitutional force be less than another man’s, you equal him if you 
continue it longer and concentrate it more. The old saying of the Spar- 
tan parent to the son who complained that his sword was too short, is 
applicable to everything in life. ‘If your weapon is too short, add a 
step to it.’” 

<ing Henry VIII. had a house of pleasure in Essex, which was 
called “ Jericho.” When his burly Majesty was determined not to be 
encroached upon by the calls of business, the excuse made for him was 
“gone to Jericho.” Is this the origin of the popular exclamation, “‘ Go 
to Jericho ?” 

Sir Brook Watson was an extremely polite man, and one who 
knew him well, upon hearing he had lost his leg by the bite of a shark 
while bathing in the sea, exclaimed, “‘ Ah! I can see how that was—if he 
had not stayed to allow the shark precedence, the accident would not 
have happened.” 

Women’s eyes, like shallow fountains, are easily filled, and as 
easily dried up again. 




















THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FianaGas, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT CONCLUDED—CORK. 


Cork.—Its situation —Name; why so called.—Early history.—Sarah 
Curran.—The town of Passage.—The “ Blarney Stone.”—Old Court 
House.—Local Bar.—Memoir of Professor Frank Walsh.—O'Connell 
and the witness.—The cap of good humour.—The Assize Court.—All 
but the pewter.—How to choose a fat cow in the dark.—The ancient 
coins.—An attorney nicknamed.—The Lax Weir.—The case of the 
calf.—O’Connell’s admirable reply to Jackson. 


Tue first view of Cork, as we arrived thither from Kerry, 
was very beautiful. We beheld the capital of Munster filling 
the hollow of a picturesque valley, formed by undulating hills, 
studded over with tasteful villas. Beside the road, for a con- 
siderable distance, rolled the river Lee, which separates into 
two branches about a mile at the western side of Cork, and on 
the space of ground encompassed by both arms of the river 
the city is built. Spencer, the author of the ‘‘ Faéry Queen,” 
was a shrewd observer of natural scenery, and this caught his 
eye; he writes: 
“The spreading Lee, that like an island fayre 
Encloseth Corke with his divided flood.” 


From the low marshy nature of the ground the city derives 
its name—Corcagh signifying a marsh. The origin of the city 
dates as far back as the 7th century, when, according to 
Archdall, 8t. Finbar built a monastery and opened a school of 
such magnitude that the students numbered 700. ‘This school 
soon attracted settlers and residents, and the town rose around 
the Antru Sancti Fion Barrie, or Gill Abbey, as it was also 
called. It soon grew into considerable importance ; it had 
wealthy inhabitants who traded as merchants, and during the 
9th and 10th centuries it was repeatedly ravaged by the piratical 
Danes. These adventurous navigators liked the country—they 
ultimately effected a settlement, and their enterprises opened 
the future trade of the city. By degrees a number of small 
islands were drained and built upon, connected together by 
bridges, until Cork, in its infancy, resembled Venice ; certainly 
not the ‘‘ sea Cybele” we read of in ‘‘ Childe Harold,” or which 
is traversed in our gondolas at the present day. These Cork 
canals ran through the principal thoroughfares ; but they have 
now been covered in, and form spacious streets. In 1805, 
when O’Connell commenced going circuit regularly, the state 
of the city was far different from the present. A traveller 
through its streets by day ran many risks; his eyes were 
blinded by lime, which was screened in the public highways ; 
the sewerage was so defective that great pools rendered walking 
difficult; rubbish accumulated in heaps, and horses and carts 
were driven along with a rapidity that endangered life and 
limb. At night these dangers were increased by the want of 
proper lights in the streets; and as the quays were unfenced, 
to survive a night walk was a matter for prayerful thanks- 
giving. The fact of the city having been built in a valley, 
many of the darkened thoroughfares leading up the steep 
ascent of the hills by which Cork is surrounded, must have 
added considerably to the difficulty of locomotion. 

The work of improvement soon commenced; and the Rev. 
Charles Gibson’s ‘‘ History of Cork” gives a very faithful 
account of the progress from this state of neglect to the present 
creditable management of the municipality. We have not 
space to dilate upon all that is worth seeing in ‘‘ the beautiful 
city.” The environs have likewise much to interest the visitor. 
Close to the city, on the north bank of the Lee, is Woodhill, 
the seat of the Penrose family. Here Sarah Curran, the adored 
of Robert Emmet, resided after his life paid the forfeit of his 
loving Ireland ‘‘ not wisely, but too well.” And here Captain 
Henry Sturgeon, of the Royal Engineers, received her hand— 
for she feelingly told him ‘‘she had no heart to give.” Glan- 
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mire and Blackrock are worth seeing ; nor must we forget that 


fashionable Irish watering place celebrated in song—*“ the 
town of Passage.” 


“Oh! the town of Passage 
Is both large and spacious, 
And situated upon the say. 
It’s nate and dacent, 

And quite adjacent 
To come from Cork 
On a summer day. 
There you may slip in, 
And take a dipping 
Fornint the shipping 
That at anchor ride ; 
Or in a wherry 
Cross over the ferry 
To Carrigaloe 

On the other side. 

To the west of Cork is the far-famed Castle of Blarney, built 
by Cormac MacCarthy Laider about the year 1449. The 
principal tower is upwards of 100 feet high, and in the north- 
east angle of the battlement is imbedded the famous ‘“ Blarney 
Stone.” Some of its virtues are thus described by Father Prout: 

“‘ There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 

Oh! he never misses 

To grow eloquent ; 

Tis he may clamber 

To a lady’s chamber, 

Or become a member 

Of parliament ; 

A clever spouter, 

He’ll soon turn out, or 

An out-an-outer, 

‘To be let alone.’ 

Don’t hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him, 

Sure he’s a pilgrim 

From the Blarney Stone !” 


But ’tis time we should turn from the sweet scenery of the 
river Lee, to find our way to the old court-house, situated in 
former days where the great warehouses and mart of the late 
Mr. Fitzgibbon now stand. This court-house has been re- 
placed by the spacious pile of building at the end of Great 
George’s-street, but the old house was the theatre of O’Connell’s 
early performances. 

Here we find the ranks of the bar angmented by the Cork 
local bar—gentlemen inferior in ability to none, either in 
England or Ireland; but, finding in this great mercantile city 
ample employment, reside here instead of the capital, and form 
the ‘* Cork local bar.”’ 

We have already mentioned Mr. Waggett, the recorder; to 
him we have given our meed of approbation. Others equally 
merit mention, and Mr. Frank M‘Carthy claims first place. 
He had great legal knowledgs and considerable talents as a 
public speaker ; his language was always select and appropriate. 
He was descended from one of the most ancient and respectable 
Munster families, and some one of the name always worthily 
sustained its credit among the Cork local bar. Thus, Mr. 
Michael M‘Carthy survived Mr. Frank M‘Carthy. He, too, 
was a very well-read lawyer, but not much known out of Cork ; 
while Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, of the Carrignavar branch, is in 
high repute for his great professional skill and personal worth. 
Mr. Bennett, who was recorder subsequent to Mr. Waggett, 
was also an excellent lawyer. He had considerable poetical 
talents, as the lines I have quoted, ‘‘ On Mr. Waggett’s Bar- 
wig,” testify. Mr. Scannell, also a barrister, was in good local 
practice, and attended the quarter sessions’ courts of the 
county, where he was in high favour. 

The present recorder, Mr. Forsayth, called in Hilary, 1824, 
is an excellent lawyer and an amiable gentleman. The doubt 
respecting ‘‘a man being as wise as Lord Thurlow looked,” 
could not have arisen had Mr. Forsayth’s name been substi- 
tuted for the sapient-visaged chancellor. He looks every inch 
a blackletter lawyer, and really is as wise as he looks. The 
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Cork attorneys place great confidence in him, nor is their con- 
fidence misplaced. Everything that skill can do to insure suc- 
cess for his clients is done—quietly, without the least parade 
or show; and if the verdict does not follow, the fault does not 
rest with Thomas Forsayth. 

As one of the dearest friends of the author, and amongst the 
chief ornaments of the Cork local bar, we subjoin a short 
sketch of Francis Andrew Walsh, late Professor of Law in the 
Queen’s College of Cork. Mr. Walsh’s father had been a 
physician practising in the city of Cork. Some members of 
the family, in remote times, had borne high judicial honours 
in the south, and perhaps this fact first induced the son to direct 
his thoughts to law. The young student soon ‘‘lisped in 
numbers.” He became the laureate of his circle, and many 
who were his schoolfellows at the celebrated academy of the 
late erudite Martin John Farrell, well remember the brilliant 
displays of his poetical genius. 

Now, thoughts which in youth bud forth in poetry, in 
maturer years are often cultivated into flowers of rhetoric. 
And there was no lack of occasions in the capital of the south 
to call forth Mr. Walsh’s oratorical powers. His efforts were 
rapidly successful, and the public judgment stamped approval 
on his youthful brow. In Michaelmas Term, 1836, he was 
called to the bar, settled himself in Cork, and thus became one 
of the local counsel. His speeches, delivered with an earnest- 
ness of voice and gesture that rivetted eye and ear, were capable 
of producing powerful effects ; and judges going the Munster 
circuit for the first time, having no previous opportunity of 
estimating Mr. Walsh’s abilities, could hardly fail in being 
surprised and gratified. ‘*I well remember,” said Baron 
Richards, ‘* the impression he made on my mind when I heard 
him for the first time. I was trying a case of great importance 
in Cork; there was a very able bar on both sides. Mr. Walsh 
was junior for the plaintiff, but though in court during the 
progress of the case, did not do much beyond examining some 
witnesses. The case for the defendant closed earlier than was 
perhaps anticipated, for both the plaintiff’s senior counsel were 
absent, and one of them was to have replied. Mr. Walsh 
asked for a postponement on this ground, which I would have 
been glad to concede, as I felt the difficulty of a junior under 
such circumstances, and I really was reluctant, in a case’ of 
such magnitude, to have a risk incurred from inexperience ; but 
the assizes had been alre24v much protracted, and jurors were 
impatient, and the defendant’s counsel would not hear of delay ; 
so I felt reluctantly compelled to ask Mr. Walsh to proceed. 
He had not spoken two sentences before I felt quite relieved. 
He was perfect master of his case in all its bearings ; facts and 
law were placed in most luminous order, and his observations 
to the jury distinguished by beauty and force of language, such 
as I seldom heard equalled. I need not say I had frequent 
opportunities of hearing him after that.” 

Mr. Walsh was the life and soul of the social circle. His 
intelligent features lit up by kindly beaming eyes, his expressive 
mouth bounded by thin and rather compressed lips, on which 
a smile ever hovered; while the flashes of humour and sallies 
of wit that incessantly burst from him, seemed the habitual 
emanations of his nature rather than the efforts of one anxious 
to gain the character of a wit. His wealth of anecdote—stores 
of jests—the whimsical light in which he put the most common- 
place subjects—his songs, sung with dramatic humour, soon 
made him a general favourite ; indeed, as certainly as a fire 
creates warmth, so his genial temperament acted on all who 
came in contact with him. 

Next to Father Mathew, ‘ Counsellor Walsh,” as he was 
then called, was the most powerful speaker at the temperance 
meetings. Convulsing his audience with laughter by some 
amusing anecdote, told with comical humour; then drawing 
tears from eyes unused to the melting mood, by painting, in 
vivid colours, the ruined husband—the heart-broken wife— 
the neglected children—the desolate home where the vice of 
intemperance found access. His unassuming cordial manners, 





those winning ways that gained him the esteem of his equals 
endeared him to the hearts of the people, who are ever truc in 
their instincts of like or dislike. Mr. Walsh’s illness, attended 
by much physical suffering, was watched over by one who, for 
many years, had shared the fortunes and lightened the cares of 
life to her attached husband. He died in August, 1852, at 
an early age for one who had acquired such a name, not having 
seen more than forty-seven years. 

O’Connell was ever fertile in resources. Being engaged at 
the Cork assizes, in a case where his peculiar adroitness in 
eliciting facts by the examination of a certain witness was 
essential to success, O’Connell found that a senior barrister 
was also retained, who according to priority would have this 
witness, but whose legal ability was not so well established 
as his celebrated junior. The attorney was in agony, but his 
face brightened up when O’Connell whispered a few words in 
his ear. He saw a stupid gaping fellow, whose name he knew, in 
court ; and to the surprise of the man, ‘‘ Timothy Hegarty”’ was 
called upon the table and sworn to give evidence. Mr. 
immediately elicited the fact that his name was Tim Hegarty, 
but nothing more could be got out of him: of course he knew 
nothing about the case—good or bad, and was at last bid to 
stand down as incapable of giving a direct answer to any 
question. The ruse however succeeded. O’Connell had the 
next—the material witness, and failed not to bring out the 
necessary evidence. 

During the years that O’Connc!l s:dulously worked at his 
profession he had immense practice. It is related that during 
the summer assizes in 1818, he held twenty-six record briefs 
in Limerick, besides acting as counsel for the prisoners in 
almost every crown case. His abilities were in equal demand 
in the other towns—Ennis, Tralee, and Cork. His bag was 
of great size, and required considerable muscular power to lift. 
He was a pleasant companion on circuit, and lived on excellent 
terms with his brethren of the bar. He sometimes, in jest, 
administered gentle rebukes. Opposed in a case to the late 
estimable George Bennett, several altercations arose which 
O’Connell deemed were carried too far by Mr. Bennett. As 
the latter wished to leave court for a short time, and not wish- 
ing to run the risk of catching cold along the breezy passages, as 
O’Connell’s fur cap was lying on the table, he asked O’Connell 
to lend him his cap. ‘* With pleasure,” said Dan; ‘* but, George, 
this is the cap of good humour, so I fear it will not fit you!” 

The readiness of O’Connell was in my opinion greatly owing 
to his circuit experience. No shrewd observer of life in its 
varied forms can desire a more perfect place to study character 
than an assize court. Here, as in a theatre, tragedies and 
comedies, melodramas and burlesques, succeed each other 
with marvellous rapidity; but with this difference—in the 
theatre the characters are fictitious, in the court-house they 
are real. The prisoner on trial is no feigned bandit, but a 
genuine Terry Alt—as determined an assailant as ever cried 





“Stand!” to a true man. The witnesses who appear to depose . 


to deeds of blood or outraged virtue are those who have suf- 
fered cruel wrong, and tell their sad tale with all the minuteness 
of horror-stricken recollections. The jury impannelled ‘ well 
and truly to try, and true deliverance make between their 
sovereign and the several prisoners and traversers given them 
in charge, and true verdicts give according to the evidence,” 
are faithworthy men, sworn upon the Holy Gospels. The 
learned counsel for the prosecution and defence are gentlemen 
of station at the bar, selected for their competency and known 
ability. The judge who presides is one of the Twelve, or some 
barrister invested with the dignity of judge of assize. The 
most striking and original scenes constantly occur; in every 
case something happens to bring forth some peculiar national 
characteristic. From the dock, often filled with samples of the 
finest peasantry—brave and faithful, but revengeful and reck- 
less—to the wily approver, fastening crime upon the partners 
of his guilt, there is food for meditation. 


[To BE CONTI J5D.] 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. CASEY'S ACCOUNT OF THE FOX HUNT. 


“ A hunting we will go, brave boys! 
A hunting we will go; 
For all my fancy dwells with Nancy— 
Hark, sweet tally ho !"’, 
OLp Soya. 


‘¢ Havine made that foolish bet with Doctor John—when I 
became paraletic, you know, at the Captain’s,’’ said Mr. 
Casey, addressing me, ‘‘I would not be so ungenteel as to 
back out of it; so I never told Biddy a word about it, or the 
swop neither, till she saw the pony brought to the door and 
the tax-cart driven off. When she heerd it all, she was ready 
to scratch my eyes out. Aisy, Biddy, leave off kicking me 
undher the table—/[this was meant for an aside]|—and she 
swore—(I beg pardon, my dear)—she insisted, I should stay at 
home from trampoosing over the country with rollicking com- 
panions who would break my neck. I was obliged, on Wed- 
nesday, to humour her by not leaving the place; but I got the 
pony harnessed, and had a ride in the lawn, and could gallop 
without being hurted much. ~ The next day I {was stiff, 
saving your presence, as if I had the rheumatism. This 
morning I was finely, and I got on so well a-horseback, and 
the pony was so quiet, that on my promising I would not go 
leaping walls or ditches, Bidilia consented to my going out 
muffled up as you seen me. She wanted to send Larry Roche 
the gardener to walk by the pony’s side, but I would not hear 
of it—and away I went.” 

Having detailed thus much for my information, he now 
turned and directed his speech to his daughter. 

‘¢ It was not above an hour’s riding afore, Biddy dear, I fell 
in with such a number of sporting men, and horses, and 
hounds, the like was never seen. Near as good of fifty—all 
dressed, like Mr. O’Regan there, in bran-new red coats and 
top-boots, and yellow leather breeches (I ask your pardon, my 
dear) ; and one or two in the thick of the hounds, with quare 
little jockey-caps on their heads, bugle horns by their sides, 
and long whips in their hands, slashing all before them. I 
had barely time to make my salutation, and bid the Captain, 
and Doctor John, and our friend here, the top o’ the morning, 
afore I seen a weeny little thing like a cur-dog, barring this 
had a tail with a white speck at the end—here it is,’’ and Mr. 
Casey produced the brush. 

‘‘Ha!’’ said Miss Bidilia, ‘“‘I declare it is extremely like 
my boa constructor.” 

‘¢ I don’t care what construction you put upon it,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ but the fox—for twas he—run out, and, my dear, such 
pullilu was never heard! The hounds barked, ‘yelp! yelp!’ 
and ran like winking. The gentlemen cried, ‘tally ho! tally!’ 
and the horses leaped like mad. Such breaking of branches, 
crushing through trees, kicking down stone walls, and tum- 
bling old ditches, I never saw. A number of gentlemen were 
near galloping a-top of me; so I made the best of my way to 
the road, to get home while I had my life. If this be hunt- 
ing, thought I, it’s little of it I'll share, for the fox ran right 
forward, without stopping, over walls, ditches, hedges, drains, 
streams—everywhere that was cross or contrairy, that I was 
sure no human being that did not want to commit suicide on 
himself would venture to follow. Bedad, there was enough. 
Our friend here made a jump so clever, that he and his horse 
went clane over the boughereen* into the fields across, without 
ever touching either ditch. “Iwas prodigious! Others fol- 
lowed, and it might well be called a neck-or-nothing sport. 
I kept meandering along the roads, and saw a great scene at a 
mill-strame. You (he said to me) and one other gentleman 
got over somehow before I came up. Isawyou and the hounds 


* Little road. 
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coursing like wind up the fields, when down came a score moro 
horsemen powdering to face the strame. ‘ Hullups!’ siz I, as 
the first who faced it most courageous was thrown over his 
horse’s head souse into the cold wather, by raison of the beast 
coming to a dead stop on the brink of the strame. My dear, 
he had hardly time to look about him, when plop! his horse 
was in after him, the bank having slipped from under his feet : 
‘twas rotten (with respect to you), and man and beast were 
paddling in the wather. Afore either could get out there were 
others flying over their heads. I thought every moment would 
make work for the coroner, and that we would have more than 
one huntsman brought home ona door. Glory be to Good- 
ness, all escaped with their lives. If I go out hunting again, 
may I never Well, I now lost sight of them for a long 
time, and I missed my road. I strayed to the top of 2 moun- 
tain where I met very few people. Any I askol to show me 
the way to Elsinore Villa, only laughed and said, ‘ Nil Sasse- 
nach,’* or *Nora who?’ just as you heard them, Mr. 
O’Regan.”’ 

I nodded assent. 

_ “Seeing a path that led to a road some distanco off, I struck 
into it, bidding good-bye to my being at the death of the fox, 
and thanking God I had escaped in not being at my own ; but 
the path led soon into the middle of a great big bog. A fellow 
was cutting turf, and I inquired if he saw’the hounds. 

“«* Why then tare-an-agers, is it the hounds you want ?’ 
says he. 

**¢ Troth, it just is,’ says I. 

** ¢ What sort of hounds ?’ says he. ‘ Fox hounds ?’ 

*** Yes,’ says I, impatiently, ‘they're running the fox now.’ 

***T did not see them, or hear them either,’ he replied. 

***Ts it safe,’ says I, ‘ across the bog ?’ 

i ‘ My word for it,’ says he, ‘ there’s bottom in every inch 
of it.’ 

‘*T had hardly proceeded a few steps before the pony was 
up to her knees and sinking every moment. ‘ You scoundrel,’ 
I cried, vexed in earnest—and good right I had, ‘ why did you 
tell me there’s bottom here ?”’ 

**¢ Bad seran to you, so there is,’ he replied; ‘ when you go 
down a little more you'll get to it!’ 

‘* Luckily, at this moment, a civil man came up for a load 
of turf, and finding I was bogged, for the poor pony stuck fast, 
he came and helped me out. The same scamp who paid me 
the trick made off with himself. I told the dacent man what 
had happened. 

** * Begannys, then, ’twas well I cum up, for that villain 
delights in mischief.’ 

** ¢ Who is he ?’ I inquired. 

‘**¢ Why,’ said the man, ‘he is a poor natural+ of these 
parts. He’s always playing tricks upon travellers—he’s a 
fool.’ 

‘¢¢] think him more of a knave,’ I said, and giving a ten- 
penny to my civil friend for his trouble, I directed my steps to 
the road which the man showed me. I had again lost sight 
of all pathways and was quite at sea. The higher I went, 
however, the better prospect I had of the country round; and 
bedad, at last I saw, a long way off, one of the red-coats flying 
along, and soon heard the barking of the dogs. ‘ Faix,’ saysI to 
myself, ‘ the fox is not far from this, I'll be bound,’ and I was 
right. Up crawled the poor little cratur, with his tongue out, 
and his tail stiff, making towards me. Though I remembered 
my bet, and could have hit the fox with my umberelia; he ran 
so badly, being dead tired, I hadn’t the heart to stop him. 
‘You shall have fair play from me, my boy,’ says I to the fox, 
‘or my name is not Dan Casey,’ and I pulled the pony a one 
side, an’ let him pass. I kept my eyes on him, however, and 
saw him run into a small hole near some rocks, and lie down 
panting. In half a second, while you would say ‘ Jack Robin- 
son,’ the hounds rushed by, and, as if ashamed of themselves, 
hung down their heads, and went rubbing the ground with their 


¢ Silly person. 
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noses, ‘ yelp! yelp! yelp!’ They tracked the very turns the 
little fox gave to the rocks, and he wasn't able to stir a foot. 
I rode over to where half a dozen of them were gobbling him 
up, when I heard ‘ Who! whoop! dead ! dead ! and you, Mr. 
O’Regan, to the fore, all splashed with mud, ran on foot into 
the thick of them, and seized the fox by the tail, without as 
much as ‘ by your lave’ to the hounds that were eating him. 
Indeed there was little on him to eat by that time, or they 
wouldn’t give it up so quietly. I then asked Mr. O’ Regan, as 
he remembers, ‘ Who was holding his horse ?’ and the answer 
he made was, ‘ She lay quiet enough, for she died at the last 
ditch ;’ and I thought if this be sport, where you peril your own 
neck every instant—which you may do or not as you please, 
but where you have no right to peril that of a dumb baste, I 
think it is such as doesn’t suit a quiet-going man; so this is 
my first and last of it.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ATTRACTIONS OF ELSINORE VILLA. 


Mr Casey thus wound up his interesting narrative, and Miss 
Bidilia ordered tea. Observing a piano in the parlour, and 
wishing to make myself agreeable in return for the hospitality 
extended towards me, I requested she would oblige me with 
some music; and saying, ‘‘It was a pleasure to be asked, as 
her father had no great taste in that way,” suffered me to lead 
her to the instrument. I must not detract from her merits— 
she played admirably. Cork has always been a musical city, 
and possessed, at the time I speak of, excellent masters, in which 
respect it preserves its character to this day. 

She sang too; and if not with the taste and feeling of more 
refined minds, her voice was sweet and well cultivated. I was 
delighted to find such attainments where, in good truth, I was 
so little prepared to look for them. Always passionately fond 
of music, I returned my thanks asI felt. The lady was ob- 
viously gratified, and her father seemed no less pleased. 

On looking out of the window next morning, I was surprised 
by seeing the fair Bidilia in dishabille—attired in a garment 
half bed-gown, half morning-wrapper, an old bonnet with a 
profusion of ribands, and a veil of portentous size. She was 
carrying on an animated conversation with one of the farm- 
girls, wearing an old bonnet that evidently had once belonged 
to her mistress. They were discussing about the best mode 
of rearing and feeding pigs, while some of the porcine animals 
were themselves enjoying the morning air, and gave an occa- 
sional grunt of acquiescence, as though the subject of discourse 
were intelligible to them. 

At the breakfast table she was quite an altered being. All 
traces of the morning costume were carefully removed, and 
she made herself so very agreeable, that, recollecting her 
musical talents, I felt my first impression was hardly made ; 
and, in short, that she was not so very, very ugly. The in- 
terest, too, she expressed ‘‘for my misfortunate horse,’’ as she 
termed my poor mare, and the hope ‘“ that now, as I had be- 
come acquainted, I would not be long without calling and 
spending the day,’’ made me feel it gagracious not to respond 
to such warmhearted kindness. 

‘When you leave me,” she continued, ‘‘I will feel your 
departure’’—and she gave a little sigh. ‘I have no acquaint- 
ances here who have kindred sentiments. You are fond of 
poetry—so am I; and I hope you will write something for 
my album.” 

‘‘T am afraid my productions would be scarcely worth in- 
serting, Miss Casey,” I replied. 

‘*Ah! that’s your modesty. Look over this—I positively 
shall expect a contribution.”’ 

She produced her album as she spoke. It was ‘got up” in 
what I considered the worst possible taste; but I could not tell 
her so. Abominable caricatures were placed beside tasteful 
prints, while paltry rhymes mingled with extracts from Byron, 
Scott, Moore, and other eminent writers. 





‘«‘ Won't you be so kind as to write some lines?” she said 
imploringly. 

Seeing a tender effusion from a despairing lover to the 
object of his attachment which amused me very much, I took 
a pen, and finding a spare blank leaf, wrote, in the same 
strain, some lines which the lady recoived with unbounded 
gratitude. 

I was not a little elated at hearing the productions of my 
muse greatly praised. We are all, I believe, disposed to con- 
sider our abilities entitled to rank higher than they are com- 
monly held, and certainly I had no reason to complain of any 
want of compliment on the part of Miss Casey. Not long after 
breakfast I borrowed Mr. Casey’s pony, and accompanied by the 
three couple of hounds that had found as good a reception 
at Elsinore Villa as their master, returned to Knocknacopple. 
My safe arrival relieved the anxiety of my parents concerning 
my absence, and they regretted the mare’s death little in the 


| joy at seeing me safe. 


From this period I was an occasional visitor at Mr. Casey’s. 
There was an originality and degree of whimsical cleverness 
about Bidilia that amused me extremely. The contrast 
between her affected elegance and natural vulgarity was most 
entertaining. As the house was nearer Mallow that Knockna- 
copple, and I always found a weleome—a stable for my horse, 
with a comfortable apartment for myself—whenever a late run 
with the Duhallow hounds left me bonighted near the Villa, I 
put up there. 

Once the fair Bidilia dropped me a line on scented and tinted 
notepaper. I had requested her, as she often drove into 
Mallow, to give me notice when the hounds met in her neigh- 
bourhood, as I promised I would escort her one day to the 
covert. She had never seen a hunt, or indeel hounds at all, 
save the few couple that followed me to Elsinore Villa the 
night my mare died. So she wrote to say, “A few minutes 
only had elapsed since she was made aware that the Duhallow 
hounds were to meet close to the grounds of her papa, the 
day after the next. I would not forget my promise of showing 
her the hunt. ‘That in case she was able to manage the pony 
to my satisfaction, she hoped I would often do her a similar 
kindness, as there was no one her dear papa would entrust 
her to except myself.’ This tender wind-up completed tha 
epistle. 

I could do no less than dash off an answer, acknowledging 
‘‘the receipt of her welcome letter, and thanking her for the 
alacrity she evinced.” I threw in something about impatience 
to perform my promise, and how much my thoughts reverted 
to the pleasant hours we passed together. I hoped nothing 
would occur to thwart the promised happiness, and we would 
talk of the future at the meet. In fact, I had serious mis- 
givings about her equestrianship, and I did not wish to be 
pledged to my future attendances if I could only get over my 
promised one. The result proved I had good ground for sus- 
picion. I sent Riley with my hunter to Elsinore Villa next 
afternoon, and rode over myself to breakfast the following 
morning. Miss Bidilia had her side-saddle placed on the 
pony’s back, to essay a lesson on riding and accompany me 
to the meet. The poor pony, always accustomed to carry a 
man, did not fell quite at her ease when a fourteen-stone lady 


was placed on her back. She kicked and plunged, and be- | 


fore Miss Casey got settled in the saddle, cast her sprawling 
on the verdant lawn. Riley, who held my horse, could hardly 
forbear laughing at the sudden dismounting. I naturally took 
her up in my arms, afraid the pony might trample her. At 
this moment the female servants put their heads out of the 
windows, and I could hear them tittering at the figure their 
dumpy mistress cut in my arms, for I must admit my slender 
form showed still less beside her bulky figure. This trial of 
horsemanship was enough for her, and she got so ‘frightened 
at her mishap that she remained at home, and to my great 
comfort never ventured to repeat the attempt. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Boghe Aeid.—J Celtic Fragment. 


On the plain of Tulaigh, in his last battle-field, 

King Mogha Neid’s tomb did his warriors build, 

Where over the chieftain they heaped the high cairn 

Streams the heath’s purple pall, wave the plumes of the fern. 
But he hath his palace hall still in the cave 

Of the cairn, and his throne-room of state in the grave ; 

And there—hath he robed him again for the strife 

Of heroes ?—he stands in dread semblance of life. 


In his right hand the broadsword, before him the shield, 
And the helmet still guarding his head, 

Again the red lightnings of war will he wield, 
Again lead the thousands he led. 

The keene hath been chanted, the sepulchre sealed, 
But say not Neid Mogha is dead! 


Beam of light or breath of air 

From our sky came never there, 

Never since the stars of night 

Saw the sacrificial rite, 

When beneath the golden knife 

The proud war-horse poured forth his life, 
And the Druid sang his spell. 


“ That the courser white to the land of light, 
Of dauntless truth, of the dream of youth, 
To the heaven where hope betrayeth not, 
Where the bud to blossom delayeth not, 
Where the flower unfolded decayeth not, 
Where the worm on the green leaf preyeth not, 
Where the cold rain-cloud down weigheth not 
Might bear Neid Mogha well.” 
Sword, shield, javelins, snow-white steed, 
Trance-like all in that marble hall 
All longing to be freed. 
Sword, shield, javelins, battle-steed, 


Wait the waking of Mogha Neid. 
Dr. AnsteR.— Macmillan’s Magazine. 





A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 





BANTRY TO GLENGARIFF. 

From Bantry we proceed by boat to Glengariff, a distance of eight 
miles, which route we preter for two reasons—first, because we 
have already traversed a considerable portion of the land route on 
our way from Gougane Barra to Bantry; and secondly, because it 
affords us an opportunity of making ourselves intimate with this 
noble bay. its islands, creeks, and bold precipitous mountains 
shooting up as if from the waves around us. 

An hour after leaving Bantry we arrive at Glengariff bay, sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty hills—its placid waters conveying more 
the idea of an inland lake than an arm of the sea. The valley is 
one of surpassing loveliness, composed of every varicty of scenery 
that can increase its charms. Well, indeed, may we feel over- 
powered with its enchantment when it caused the fastidious author 
of ‘* The Snobs of England’’ for once to divest himself of the stereo- 
typed sneer that pervades his work, and to exclaim, “* Were such a 
bay upon the English shores, it would be a world’s wonder. Per- 
haps if it were in the Mediterranean or the Baltic, English travellers 
would flock to it in hundreds. Why not comeand see it in Ireland ? 
It is less than a day's journey from London, and lies in a country 
far more strange than France or Germany can be.” Such an 
eulogium from one so prone to turn up his nose at everything Irish 
is no trifling recommendation. 

Should time permit, a day would be well spent in exploring the 
scenery of Glengariff. After visiting Lord Bantry’s cottage, 
Cromwell’s-bridge, and Drumgariff Castle, we return to the pretty 
little hotel, from the windows of which we gaze upon one of the 
sweetest of the many sweet views abounding in this delightful valley. 
From the hill road leading to Killarney, however, the most exten- 
sive view of all may be obtained. As we ascend, the scene varies at 
every step—each giving place, like a series of dissolving views, to 
one more charming than the rest, till, as we reach the summit of 
the hill, a feeling of regret is experienced at leaving behind so de- 
lightful a neighbourhood, and we cast “one long, lingering look 
behind.* 

Having turned our back on the fairy scenes of Glengariff, as if 
to prepare our vision for the diversity of the picture about to be 
displayed before us by the <hifting of the scene, we pass through a 
dark tunnel some thirty perches in length that divides the counties 
of Cork and Kerry. Emerging from the darkness, it becomes 
@ mutter of some difliculty to satisfy ourselves that we labour under 
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10 optical delusion™but that the scene of loveliness so recently 
witnessed has really dissolved, and given place to one of such wilt’ 
and stern magnificence. 

_ We find ourselves driving by the very brink of an Alpine preci- 
pice, the road descending in spiral windings—as if Nature, having 
repented of building a mountain so diflicult of ascent, wound around 
it a spiral staircase for the accommodation of man. Gazing from 
the dizzy height—now adown the beetling cliff, till the brain 
swims—now along the tortuous road, and away into the far off valley, 
the eye rests upon the formidable Kenmare—or, as “ Spencer has 
it, “* Maire River”—like a tiny rill in the distance. Descending 
from the tunnel to Kenmare, a succession of bold and magnificent 
views continues to attract us at every turning of the road. Approach- 
ing the town, we behold the noble suspension bridge—the only one 
of any extent in Ireland—gracefully spanning the sound. Kenmare 
has become much improved latterly owing to the erection of the 
bridge and pier, which tend very considerably to increase its traffic. 
The town is small, and has but little in it to interest the tourist, 
except, indeed, an excellent hotel—no bad thing, however, after 
traversing such a tract of mountain road as we have just passed 
over. In the vicinity are some beautiful lakes, and the pleasure to 
be derived from a drive along the bay to the point at which the 
river Blackwater flows into it, will repay a visit. About a mile to 
the west of the town are the ruins of ate Castle, the seat, in 
ancient times, of the O'Sullivan More ; and in the neighbourhood are 
several druidical remains, such as circles, dallans, and cromlechs. 

Proceeding on our way towards Killarney, the road continues to 
ascend, till we reach a rocky defile or pass called Windy Gap; and 
here the scenery begins to wear a more majestic and sublime aspect 
than any we have yet seen. A little further on, we pass, about 
midway betweer Kenmare and Killarney, a lake of considerable 
extent called Looscanagh—sleeping beneath the shadow of lofty 
mountains that frown down upon its lovely waters. 

We now reach the point of all others the most important in our 
journey—the spot from which the lakes in all their glory first burst 
upon the sight. ‘Those who enter by any other than the Kenmare 
road can form but a faint conception of the magnificence of the 
scene they have missed, and may be said, in fact, to have but half 
seen Killarney. 

From an eminence just before we reach the police station—a pic- 
turesque castle in miniature—the Upper Lake in all its splendour 
lies revealed—far, far below. ‘Towards the east is seen the dark 
Gap of Dunloe, with M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks towering far beyond ; 
to the north east, the Purple Mountain and Toomies; and before 
us, due north, the Middle and Lower Lakes in the distance. 

A little further on, we pass Galway’s-bridge and Derrycunnihy 
cascade; a short distance below, to the left, Hyde’s cottage and 
another cascade may be seen by descending an old bridle-road 
which leads by them, joining the main road at the distance of about 
a mile further on. 

We next pass the Cromaglan mountain through the tunnel that 
runs beneath a portion of it, pass the borders of the Upper Lake by 
long range, and near the southern shore of the Middle Lake, till we 
reach ‘Tore waterfall. The cascade, situated at the bottom of a 
deep chasm in the side of the mountain, is supplied by a river from 
the valley between Tore and Mangerton mountains, being aug- 
mented in the rainy seasons by the overflow of the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl. Under such circumstances it is seen to most advantage, when 
it comes: tumbling in foam down a height of over ninety feet, 
After the descent, it seems to make a reluctant pause ere it again 
rushes furiously through a confined chaos of rocks and a grove of 
pines into the lake below. 

These gorgeous natural waterworks, split into a thousand rills, 
again unite and, after concentrating their forces in a deep basin 
excavated in the rock below, once more leap forth in a mass of 
foam down a narrow channel, and are lost in the woods below. 

Every turning of the road as we descend towards Killarney tends 
to unrol a panoramic view of the many beautiful scenes which we 
shall so soon have the pleasure of inspecting more minutely. 

We now proceed through Muckross, pass the Herbert Arms—the 
first way-side inn that invites “the weary traveller to rest and 
pay”—and on either side, ere we reach Killarney, catch some sweet 
vistas of the most charming scenery. 

That we have now at last reached our destination becomes evi- 
dent—not merely from the countless natural beauties by which we 
are surrounded, but also from the multiplicity of beggars by whous 
we are besieged. 

Having formerly introduced the reader to a select few of the 
softer sex belonging to that profession, we may now be allowed to 
present one or two of the masculine gender of the same genus—us 
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unmasculine in everything but impudence as fffe former are unfemi- 
nine in everything but beard and whiskers. There is a thriving 
branch tolerably worked in Ireland by the male portion of the 
fraternity, something akin to that flourishing department in Lon- 
don which Punch designates the “ Indian dodge,” requiring consi- 
derable tact and cleverness to work it effectually The inimitable 
Charles Mathews never changed characters more rapidly than they 
do when occasion requires, not unfrequently performing in a dozen 
different ones within a week, and before the same gullible audience. 
We recollect on one occasion being accompanied by a gentleman 
from Dublin—an attorney on circuit—who recognized in the ragged 
troop around a familiar face—a fellow of the class we have just 
been speaking of, who had graduated in every branch of the profes- 
sion, from the reduced gentleman to the itinerant tinker. 

“Well, Falvey,” said our friend, “ I thought I left you after me 
in Dublin. What profession do you follow now ?” ; 

The fellow replied, with a knowing leer, while his hand was still 
stretched towards us, ** A solicitor’s, your honour !” 

Though no friend to the fraternity, the ready wit of the fellow 
was irresistible, and extorted a sixpence from our legal friend. 
Our object in these remarks is not to steel the heart to the suf- 
ferings of the poor, but rather to induce a judicious disposal of the 
considerable sum which is thoughtlessly distributed to undeserv- 
ing objects at Killarney and other places, while many a want- 
stricken creature pines unseen in some obscure and wretched hovel. 
‘his may be best accomplished by handing over any trifle to the 
resident clergyman, or to any of those admirable societies estab- 
lished for the relief of the poor. 

And now having to decide on an hotel, of which there are is no 
lack at Killarney, as we have limited our visit to three days, we shall 
divide our choice between the Victoria and the Muckross. With 
respect to guides, boats, buglers, ponies, &c., they will provide us 
with all at the hotel, and as the charges are fixed we need not trouble 
ourselves further about them. 


KILLARNEY. 

Those of our readers who expect here a detailed description of the 
glories which nature has so profusely spread around in this fairy 
region must be doomed to disappointment. Pen and pencil are 
alike inadequate to do justice to the charms of Killarney ; far 
be it from us, then, to attempt a task in which so many have failed. 
We shall, therefore, attempt no lengthened description, but simply 
point out those objects which we deem most worthy of notice. 

Having, let us suppose, three days to devote to Killarney 
and its scenery, the weather demands our first attention. If 
favourable, and that no ominous dark clouds cap the neighbouring 
mountain, the tourist may attempt the ascent of Carrantuel, pro- 
vided he be lithe of limb and capable of sustaining considerable 
fatigue; but if at all delicate, he must content himself with the 
ascent of Mangerton. ‘The ascent of the former, when practicable, 
will fully repay for the toil. ‘The object should be to devote the 
first favourable day to the mountains, for it the weather be at all 
unpropitious, the ascent should never be attempted. 

The morning augurs favourably ; “the lark at heaven’s gate 

sings,” heralding in the new-born day with hymn and jubilation, 
while the dusky mountains, as though ashamed of being caught 
napping by the rising sun, are hastily dofling their grey and misty 
night-caps to welcome his approach. Allis bustle, as, mounted on 
sure-footed shelties, and provided with intelligent guides, and all 
the creature comforts adequate to sustain the inner man through a 
day of arduous toil, we start away for the lordly Carrantuel. We 
wind around the northern shore of the Lower Lake, by the Gap ot 
Dunloe, and on till we reach the Giddagh, and following its chan- 
nel upwards, arrive at the Hag’s Glen. On our left are the preci- 
pices of the Reeks' on the right the ascent of Knock-a-Brianeen. 
As we proceed, the Hag’s Lough and Tooth, and several other 
items of her property, having all their appropriate legends, are 
pointed out, together with the Devil’s Lough. We now resign out 
ponies, and for the remainder of the ascent, a labour of more than 
an hour, must trust to our thews and sinews alone. As we stop 
occasionally to draw breath, wonder and admiration are the predomi- 
nant feelings as we gaze upon the magnificent prospect spread out 
like a map before us Having at length reached the summit, we 
stand upon the highest mountain in Ireland, 3,410 feet above the 
level of the sea ! feeling amply rewarded for the toil of the ascent by 
the glories of the scene around us. Here we behold a noble pano- 
rama— glorious in all that makes earth beautiful; hills, lakes, valleys, 
and rivers—all minutely discernible beneath our feet; he Shannon 
towards the north; the bays of Dingle, Bantry, ano. Kenmare to 
the south-west; and Cape Clear to the south, with the broad 
Atlantic stretching away in the distance. 








Descending by the valley of the Coomduv, we find our pages 
sent around to bear us through this solitude to our boat, w is 
supposed to await us at the Upper Lake. Having reached the 
margin of this enchanting sheet of water, we may rec comfort- 
ably in our boat, after the fatigues of the day, and enjoy the glories 
of the setting sun as it lights up the distant peaks of the mountains 
while we fleetly glide towards our hotel. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





- THE ENTHUSIAST. 
“ He loved his country—not wisely, but too well.” 


I xnew him in childhood—frank, fearless, and beautiful, 
Bold as a goshawk, yet loving and dutiful ; 
With deep eyes, like stars on some placid lake shining, 
And rich glossy curls adown his neck twining. 
And, oh! how those dark eyes with rapture would glisten, 
As with lips half apart and flushed cheek he would listen 
To some old bardic lay or traditional story, 

_ Which evoked from the tomb of past ages the glory 
Of Dathi, or Niall, or Brian the glorious, 
Who had borne the green “ Sunburst”’* of Erinn victorious 
O’er many a red field—till nor valley nor highland 
An invader knew within the bounds of the island. 
Or, perchance, if the strain its sad burthen should borrow 
From some love-lorn lay or old legend of sorrow, 
A few pearly tears, from the deep founts of feeling 
Concealed in his heart, down his cheeks would come stealing. 
And then he would roam where the moonlight lay sleeping 
On mountain and wold, and the grey mists came creeping 
Along the low valleys, like a tossed sea in motion, 
To list to the dull distant booming of ocean, | 
Which seemed in the deep hush of midnight the ’plaining 
Of some spirit that mourned his country’s enchaining. 
Till entranced he would dream, in the pages of story, 
That he too might rival the ne’er-fading glory 
Of Hofer or Tell—and that mountain and valley, 
Aroused by his voice, for dear Erinn ara rally. : 

* a 


Thus years rolled away ; a new spirit came beaming 

On the depths of his soul, like a bright seraph gleaming 

In the form of fair Edith ; and love’s silken pinion, 

All roseate of hue, usurped sole dominion 

O’er the heart of the dreamer. Oh! then on his vision 

What forms arose, shining bright and elysian, 

Of green isles far off in a sun-lighted-ocean, 

Where the winds’ cooling breath scarce waked into motion 

The slumbering flowers. There, his Edith beside him, 

And none of the world’s cold-hearted to chide him, 

In fancy he’d sit neath some green shade entwining, 

And gaze on those dark eyes so brilliantly shining 

With love’s kindling ray—till clasping his treasure, 

He’d sink on that white bosom, blessed beyond measure. 
* %* o * . 


But, alas! for the vision—alas! for the waking, 

On his country’s horizon a tempest was breaking ; 

Already bared blades in the sunlight were glancing, 

And Erinn’s green flag on the wild winds was dancing. 

Oh! that love—potent love—then had power to bind him, 

Or his Edith within her white arms had entwined him; 

What grief had been spared to his kindred and wailing, 

And to her, the bereaved one, what tears unavailing. 

For allured by the voice of the phantom called glory, 

He flew to the battle-field—death-strewn and gory, 

And there where the bugle its shrill note was pealing, 

And there where the sabre its death-stroke was dealing, 

And there where war’s harvest most thickly was lying, 

He breathed his last sigh, ’midst the dead and the dying. 
* * * . a 


Peace, peace to his ashes! all dreamless he’s sleeping, 
Nor wots of the loved one above him that’s weeping. 
Peace, peace to his ashes! nor truer, nor braver 

E’er died in the hope to awake with his Saviour. 


M. O’B. 
* The ancient standard of Ireland, 


— 


You cannot dream yourself into a character—you must 
hammer and forge yourself one. 

Self-made men are more certain than others of success in 
life for the reason that, so to speak, they are more thoroughly made.— 
That is to say, with them the formation of character is more solid because 
it is the result of severe discipline, of a determined will, of a settled 
purpose. 


qoublin: Jony MULLANY, Publisher, 5 Parliament-street—Printing Office, 47 Fleet- 
street. 
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KILLALOE. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. X.—KILLALOE. 

Tue bridge of Killaloe, originally built in a.p. 1054 by Turlogh 
O’Brien, marks a most interesting point upon the river Shannon. 
Above it spreads like a sea Lough Dearg, one of the grandest 
sheets of water in Ireland; below it are the magnificent falls 
of Castleconnell, the exquisitely picturesque character of which 
no pen could adequately describe or pencil delineate. The 
little city itself is of remote antiquity, and figures consequently 
in Irish history. Its ancient remains are almost exclusively 
of an ecclesiastical character, and present well-defined examples 
of three distinct periods of architecture as found in Ireland. 

About 560 a.p., St. Molua established a church here, after 
which the place was called Kill-da-Lua, the church of Lua, or 
Molua—the Mo being merely a prefix of endearment very often 
applied to the names of Irish saints. St. Molua was succeeded 
by St. Flannan, who, in a.p. 639, was consecrated bishop of 
Killaloe. . 

The original church of St. Molua in all probability occupied 
a portion of the site of the present cathedral, no portion of 
which can be considered older than the twelfth century. On 
an island in the Shannon, very close to the cathedral, stands 
one of the oldest stone-roofed churches in this country, or in- 
deed in Europe. It is with reason believed to have been erected 
by St. Flannan. This interesting building consists of nave and 
chancel, with, as usual, a semicircular choir-arch. A very con- 
siderable portion of the stone roof still remains upon nave as 
well as chancel. The gables are very steep, giving the roof a 
sngeny lofty and w shaped appearance. Unfortunately, 
within the memory of people still living, the western end of the 
church has been suffered to fall. It contained a square-headed 
10, 
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doorway of beautifully cut stones, ornamented exteriorly with 
an architrave, which imparted to it an extremely chaste and 
classic appearance. The stones of this doorway, at the time of 
our visit to the place, remained on the ground just as they had 
fallen. Indeed, not one appeared to be missing ; and surely if 
they are still to be had, some means might be found to place 
them in their original position, and thus preserve for centuries 
to come one of the very best doorways of the ancient Irish 
church which time has handed down to us. 

Immediately adjoining the cathedral stands a second stone- 
roofed chapel, very generally believed to have been erected by 
St. Molua. However this may be, the building does not pre- 
sent the same character of antiquity that may be noticed in St. 
Flannan’s church. This chapel or oratory consisted of nave 
and chancel. The former only remains, and was entered by 
a beautiful doorway consisting of several concentric semicir- 
cular arches, supported by cylindrical columns, the capitals of 
which have quite a classic appearance. Over the doorway a 
plain round-headed opening—which may have answered the 
purpose either of a window or doorway to the crypt which 
exists between the barrel vault of the nave and the acutely- 
pointed stone-roof above it— presents exactly the same kind of 
workmanship which is found in some of the round towers. 


The eastern wall of the crypt is pierced with a window trian- _ 


gularly headed, a form of opening also indicating a very early 
date. A chapel, house, or oratory, almost precisely similar, 
existed not long ago upon the island of Devenish, near Ennis- 
killen, where St. Molaise, the friend and contemporary of St. 
Columba, founded a famous monastery. These buildings, and 
a few others of the same class—as ‘‘ St. Kevin’s Kitchen’’ at 
Glendalough, and ‘‘ St. Columba’s House” at Kells, in the 
county Meath, have long occupied the attention of writers 
upon Irish antiquarian subjects. The last mentioned is the 
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only edifice of its kind which remains very perfect—as far, at 
least, as its walls and roof are concerned. Its wooden floor, 
or floors, as in the round towers, have long mouldered away. 
‘It is,” says Parker, ‘‘a small, oblong house, with very thick 
walls of rough stone of various sizes and shapes, merely split, 
not cut. Some of the stones are three or four feet long, others 
smaller, all deeply bedded in mortar, with very wide joints. 
It has a stone roof with a vault under it, with a space between 
the top of the vault and the outer roof, which is divided by 
cross walls into three cells, with round-headed doorways from 
one to the other. These cells do not appear to have been 
large enough for habitation, and the only entrance to them 
was through a small hole in the wall, more like a chimney 
shaft than anything else. The original entrance to the house 
was of the early Irish form called cyclopean, at the west end, 
which is now walled up and another cut through the wall on 
the south side. There is a fireplace in the south wall. The 
windows are small with triangular heads: their position and 
other indications show that there was a wooden floor under 
the vault. There have indeed been two floors, but whether both 
were original may be doubtful.’ 

There can be little doubt that these interesting structures 
were the houses and oratories of their respective founders, or 
of some of their successors, converted in course of time to the 
purpose of a church—in fact that they are the vhujncheach of 
early writers. 

The cathedral of Killaloe is cruciform, with a lofty, well- 
proportioned tower rising from the junction of the transepts. 
with the nave and choir. It is chiefly in that style of pointed 
architecture which many ecclesiologists of the ‘‘ the Sister 
Isle’’ complacently term ‘‘ early English.’”’ Nevertheless, our 
sacred edifices of the 12th century, which in many of their 
arches exhibit pointed forms and details, are of a distinctly 
national character. This cathedral was erected in 1160 by 
Donald O’Brien, king of Limerick. Its age is sufficiently 
indicated by its plan and details. Up to about the middle of 
the 12th century, the so-called ‘* Gothic” form of arch ap- 
pears to have been unknown or unusual in Ireland. At Killa- 
loe, we find the transition from the semicircular form to the 
lancet, or earliest pointed, very interestingly heralded, In 
fact, throughout the structure a struggle between the older and 
newer styles appears to have prevailed, in which the latter 
finally conquered. The eastern window consists of three very 
lofty and narrow lights separated by massive piers. The cen- 
tral opening is semicircularly headed; the others are lancet 
or acutely pointed. The sides and angles of nave, transepts, 
and choir, display shallow buttresses or pillasters such as are 
usually found in churches of the 11th and 12th centuries—not 
only in Ireland, but wherever Christian architecture at about 
that time prevailed. Nearly all the windows are single open- 
ings with lancet heads. Near the western end, upon the 
southern side of the nave, is a very beautiful doorway, now 
built up, and popularly supposed to be the tomb of the 
O’Briens of Thomond. We believe this doorway to be older 
than the present building, and to have formed portion, in fact, 
of an older cathedral. It is of Irish Romanesque work, and, as 
far as it goes, superior to any portion even of Cormac’s cha- 
pel at Cashel, which travelled antiquarians describe as being 
equal to anything in England or upon the Continent: of the 
Same age. Viewed as a whole, the cathedral at Killaloe may 
be described as a very chaste and elegant church. In its 
erection, no great attempt at architectural display appears to 
have been made, but all the work is perfection in its way; and 
so admirable is the masonry, and so great was the skill of its 
architect, that no portion has in the least yielded to the effects 
of time, and the church erected seven hundred years ago by 
an Irish king bids fair to see as many centuries to come! 

Of the numerous monuments or memorials of warrior, priest, 
and sage which, from age to age, must have been raised within 
its enclosure, not one of any note has descended to our time. 

A royal palace of the O’Briens certainly existed at or near 
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Killaloe. This ancient place, so often sung by the old bards, 
is supposed to have been destroyed and levelled to the ground 
shortly after the time of Brian Boroimhe. A very touching 
lament,” the composition of MaeLiag, seeretary to King 
Brian, is still extant. The poet, in no weak strains, mourns 
the ruin that had befallen the palace of the Daleassians, as the 
royal O’Briens were styled. He describes himself— 


“T am MacLiag, and my home is on the lake.” 


Now whether the palace or citadel of Killaloe was destroyed or 
not, to this day, close to the city and right upon the brink of 
Lough Dearg, may be seen a right royal rath, one of the 
grandest pieces of ancient fortification in all Ireland. The 
works surrounding the principal mound are so steep that even 
a good climber must pause before he can gain their summit. 
We believe that this is the citadel alluded to by the chroni- 
clers. The demolition referred to affected only the wooden 
stockades and the houses of timber which they enclosed. Even 
much older structures of similar construction such as the ban- 
quetting-hall of Tara, in the county of Meath, which are gene- 
rally supposed to have been destroyed, can yet be distinctly 
traced. It was not so easy a matter to obliterate gigantic 
earthworks, and if this enormous rath close to Killaloe be 
not the ancient citadel of the Dalcassians, as local tradition 
avers, what is it? and why have we not some notice of its 
separate existence in the writings of our ancient bards? It is 
curious that no writer, that we know of, has endeavoured to 
identify this important work with the historic fortress of King 
Brian. 

To the south of the city, and nearly opposite the island 
which contains Saint Flannan’s church, in the grounds of the 
Bishop of Killaloe, are some stone crosses of considerable size ; 
but in no point can they be compared with remains of a simi- 
lar character to be found at Monasterboice, in Kells, or with 
the O’Connor crosses at Clonmacnoise. 

Of the ancient bridge of Killaloe, which occupied the site of 
the only ford over the river Shannon into Munster, a few 
arches on the Clare side remain. The rest has been rebuilt at 
various periods. 

The original bridge, erected 1054 by Turlogh O’Brien, had 
probably long been destroyed when Richard de Clare ob- 
tained possession of the greater portion of that county which 
still bears his name. But the ford was not so easily destroy- 
ed, and Killaloe was for a considerable time called Claresford 
by the English. 

Illine Beragh and Ballycuggerin mountains, which tower 
over the lake to the northward of Killaloe, are now scenes of 
peaceful industry. They exhibit perhaps the most extensive 
slate quarries in Ireland,.which are now steadily worked, and 
give employment to a great number of the neighbouring people. 
Little do the English tourists who annually flock to the city 
of St. Molua for its unexampled trout and salmon fishing, 
dream of the perils which some centuries ago surrounded the 
Saxon dweller in these parts. 

In a.p. 1867, if we may believe the author of the ‘* Faéry 
Queen,” Killaloe was brought to a sad plight through the ex- 
ertions of Morrogh-na-Ranagh, or ‘‘ Maurice of the Fern or 
Desert Places,” to drive the English from the soil of Ireland. 
We give Spencer’s own words. It appears that Lionel Duke 
of Clarence, son of Edward III., King of England, had, 
through marriage with a lady of the De Burgos, acquired legal 
title to a considerable territory in the neighbourhood of Kil- 
laloe, which roused the vengeance of the descendant of King 
Brian ; ‘‘ whereupon there arose in that part of Thomond one 
of the O’Briens” (Morrogh), ‘‘ who gathering unto him all 
the relics of the discontented Irish, eftsoons surprised the 
Castle of Clare, burned and spoiled all the English there 
dwelling, and in a short space possessed all that country 
beyond the river Shannon and near adjoining ; whence shortly 
breaking forth like a sudden tempest, he overran all Munster 


|and Connaught, breaking down all the holds and fortresses of 








the English, defacing and utterly subverting all corporate towns 
that were not strongly walled—for those he had no means nor 
engines to overthrow; neither, indeed, would he stay at all 
about them, but speedily ran forward counting his suddenness 
his most advantage, that he might overtake the English before 
they could fortify or gather themselves together. So in a 
short space he clean wiped out’’ (the Yankees, it appears, have 
respectable and ancient authority for an expression which is 
generally supposed to be modern slang of their coining), 
‘* many great towns—as, first, Inchiquin, then K1LLatosr, before 
called Clareford, also Thurles, Mourne, Buttevant, and many 
others whose names I cannot remember, and of some of 
which there is now no memory nor sign remaining. Upon 
report of which there flocked to him all the scum of the Irish 
out of all places, that ere long he had a mighty army, and 
thence marched forth into Leinster, where he wrought great 
outrages, wasting all the country where he went—for it was 
his policy to leave no hold behind him, but to make all plain 
and waste. On which he soon after created himself king of all 
Ireland, which before him I do not read that any did so gene- 
rally but Edward le Bruce.” 

The neighbourhood of Killaloe was the scene of one of the 
most daring and successful actions recorded in the history of 
the great revolution. King William’s army lay before Lime- 
rick anxiously waiting for artillery, without which they could 
make little impression on the gallant defenders of that ancient 
city. Sarsfield determined to take or destroy this reinforce- 
ment if possible, and by crossing over the bridge of Killaloe, 
marching along out-of-the-way bye-roads and passes, well known 
to some of his soldiers, he was enabled to overtake the artil- 
lery and its escort. The latter was cut to pieces or dispersed. 
‘* He now collected the cannon, carriages, waggons, and am- 
munition ; the cannon he filled with powder, fixing their mouths 
into the ground, and laying a train to the heap, fired it in his 
retreat. The hideous explosion announced the success of 
this enterprise to Lanier and his party, who had been spe- 
sially sent by William with 500 horse to meet and escort the 
train. He only met the ruins of it, however. After an un- 
saccessful attempt of the enemy to intercept him, Sarsfield, 
better acquainted with the country, returned triumphantly to 
Limerick.”’ 

Not long after this event, Sarsfield died a soldier’s death in 
Flanders. His last words were, as he pointed to his death- 
wound, ‘** Would that this were for Ireland!” ‘ 

ok. W. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FranaGay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER V.—(contTINUED]. 

A prisoner’s counsel has great need to have his wits about 
him. He must be well acquainted with the habits and charac- 
ter of the witnesses he has to examine and cross-examine ; 
the alternations of a case are sudden, and he must be prepared 
to seize every topic likely to serve his client. O’Connell was 
famous for this, and acquired a command of tact and repartee 
which was often productive of signal success. 

He had immense practice on the Munster circuit, being widely 
connected through the counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and 
Cork. The assize towns were soon filled with his fame; and 
when his portly figure, smiling countenance, arch glance, and 
joyous smile were seen in court, he was the observed of all 
observers. His manner well sustained the favourable impres- 
sion his ap created; while his inimitable drollery 
moved to laughter, his deep pathos melted to tears; and with 
the versatility of consummate genius, while the tears were flow- 
ing, his flashes of wit spread the brightness of a rainbow— 
lighting up the tears as they fell. The Irish heart was the in- 
strument he loved to sound, and he touched each string with 
the hand of a master. 
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O’Connell successfully defended @ man tried for cattle-steal- 
ing. The prosecutor swore that he had losta valuable cow, and 
the prisoner was found in the field where the beast had been 
killed. The point made for the defence was that the indict- 
ment should have been different—as, for stealing beef; for when 
the animal was dead, she ceased to be a cow—and the court 
ruled the point good. The grateful culprit came to thank 
O’Connell ; and as it had transpired in the progress of the case 
that the slaughtered quadruped was the fattest of the drove, 
O’Connell was curious to know how the cow-killer selected the 
best, as the night was pitch-dark. Having made the inquiry, 
the acquitted man said : 

** Well, counsellor, I'll put you up to it. When you go for 
to steal a cow, mind and take the one that’s farthest from the 
ditch. The poor thin craturs always goes to the ditch for 
shelter, while the fat bastes roam outside.” 

On one occasion when Serjeant, the present Lord Chief 
Justice Lefroy, presided as associate judge, a criminal case was 
tried before him at Cork for larceny of coins and other objects 
of antiquarian interest. Shortly before, Serjeant Lefroy had 
been attending a meeting for the conversion of Jews, and 
O’Connell one for emancipating Roman Catholics. During 
the trial the coins were produced in order to be identified ; 
many were of the Holy Land, others of the city of the Cesars. 
The judge desired to see them. 

‘* Hand his lordship the Jewish ones,” said Dan, “ but give 
me the Roman.” 

O’Connell acquired great fame, or at least unenviable noto- 
riety, for his skill in abuse; and certainly his epithets, if not 
elegant, were sure to be remembered. But it was in the heat 
and contest of a nisi prius trial that his powers were most suc- 
cessfully exercised. On one occasion, while conducting a case, 
he was greatly annoyed by the attorney opposed to his client, 
who was distinguished for his pugnacious propensities. He 
looked exactly what he was—a blustering bully ; he perpetually 
interrupted O’Connell, and apparently for the mere purpose of 
irritating him. Dan bore it good humouredly for some time, 
till at last, provoked at the continued worry, he roared out in 
his loudest tones : 

‘¢ Sit down! you audacious, snarling, pugnacious ram-cat !” 

The effect was electrical. Judge, jury, counsel, court, roared 
with laughter, while the object of his rebuke was actually rabid 
with rage ; unable to utter a word he foamed with passion, and 
the soubriquet of ‘‘ ram-cat’’ stuck to him for the rest of his 
career. 

O’Connell was engaged in a fishery case on the Munster 
circuit which resulted in a verdict for his clients in a singular 
way. The plaintiffs, for whom O’Connell was counsel, claimed 
as assignees of a company who had established a salmon 
fishery in the Blackwater, near Youghal. The origmal pro- 
prietors were Danish merchants, and the fishery was called by 
them ‘‘ The Lax Weir.”” O’Connell’s clients set up nets for 
the purpose of taking salmon, which were objected to by the 
defendants as illegal. At the trial the defendants brought for- 
ward witnesses, who proved that the fishery in question was 
always called the Laz Weir; and their counsel argued that the 
plain and natural meaning of the term lax was an answer to 
the plaintiff's case, for it was absurd to contend that a close 
weir, such as the plaintiffs sought to establish, could ever be 
called a laz one. O'Connell, however, found that in the lan- 
guage of the north of Europe Jachs or lax means a salmon, and 
replied that the Lax Weir of the Danish company was thus 
neither more nor less than a salmon-weir, ‘‘ and,” as our infor- 
mant adds, ‘ by the well-timed production of this bit of philo- 
logical knowledge the learned counsel obtained a verdict for his 
clients, and for himself a great and sudden growth of his infant 
reputation as an advocate.’’* 

While engaged at the Cork assizes defending a boy for 
stealing a calf, O’Connell was much amused by the tone of 
defiance in which the farmer’s wife from whom the calf had 


* Temple Bar Magazine, vol. vi. p. 112. 
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been stolen, resisted his efforts to shake her evidence on the 
cross-examination. : 

‘s How did you come by this calf, my good woman ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘* What’s that to you,” was the pert reply. 

‘Oh, I have a reason for asking.” 

‘Honestly, then ; that’s more than the boy that took it 
can say.” 

‘‘ Oh, of course you wouldn’t have it any other way,” said 
O'Connell. ‘ But how did you get the calf ?” 

‘* To buy it, I did.” 

** Where did you get the money ?” 

For some time she resisted any and every attempt to get an 
answer to this question, and when O’Connell repeated the 
question for about the tenth time, and insisted on an answer, 
she convulsed the court with laughter by shouting out: 

‘Ah, you knows all the roguery of it, but you don’t know 
the honesty of it.”’ 

Whilst attending the Cork assizes in 1821, O’Connell de- 
fended a noted Rockite named Lucy, who was indicted for 
many grievous outrages. On entering the Record Court, 
O’Connell took his seat next to Joseph Devonsher Jackson, 
who was retained with him in many important record cases. 

‘‘ Where were you all day, O’Connell?”’ inquired Jackson ; 
‘*we wanted you here very much.” 

*‘T could not get away from the crown court,’’ replied 
O’Connell. ‘* I was engaged defending Lucy.” 

‘¢ What was the result ?’”’ asked Jackson. 

** T acquitted him.” 

** Then,” observed Jackson, ‘‘ you obtained the acquittal of 
a wretch who is unfit to live.” 

‘Well, my friend,” replied O’Connell in solemn tones, 


** you will, I am sure, admit if his crimes render him unfit to 
live, he is still more unjfit to die.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT CONTINUED—CORK. 


O’Connell’s success by the powers of Blarney.—The name in the hat.— 


O’Connell saves a non-suit.—The watercourse diverted.—A_ constant 
client. 


A BETTER example of O’Connell’s insinuating address could 
not be given than the following anecdote affords. Shortly after 
joining the Munster circuit he was travelling in a chaise which 
he shared with Harry Deane Grady. It was after the rebellion 
of 1798 had left its sad traces of disorganization, and for several 
years many parts of Ireland were infested with highway rob- 
bers. The Kilworth mountains—a wild and lonely tract of 
country extending from Kilworth towards Clogheen—formed a 
famed rendezvous for most daring freebooters. While staying 
at the inn of Fermoy, a few miles on the Cork side of the 
dreaded mountain road, O’Connell and his circuit companion 
were discussing the propriety of procuring a supply of ammuni- 
tion for their protection. A corporal and four privates of a 
cavalry corps clattered into the hall of the inn where the two 
barristers were standing. The opportunity struck Grady as 
most favourable, and addressing the corporal he said in his 
blunt way : 

** Soldier, will you sell me some powder ?” 

The non-commissioned officer felt his dignity hurt. He 
replied: ‘* Sir, I don’t sell powder.” 

‘Then will you have the goodness to buy me some?” asked 
Grady. 

‘* ’m no man’s messenger but the king’s,”’ said the dragoon. 

**Grady,”’ said O’Connell in a low tone, ‘‘ you have offended 
the man’s pride by calling him soldier when he is a corporal. 
Leave him in my hands.” 

After a long pause, during which Deane Grady retired, 
O’Connell said: ‘‘Did you ever see such rain as fell to-day, 
sergeant? J am glad the cavalry had not the trouble of doing 


escort duty for the judges. It was suitable work for these 
yeoman.” 





‘‘ True enough, sir,” replied the dragoon, evidently pleased 
at being addressed as sergeant. ‘‘ We were lucky to have es- 
caped these torrents of rain.” 

‘‘ Perhaps, sergeant,” continued Dan, “ you'd have the 
kindness to purchase for me some powder and ball. You can 
judge what size will suit these pistols. We are starting for 
the Kilworth mountains, and may fall in with Brennan or his 
gang. You, of course, could have no difficulty in obtaining 
ammunition, while we civilians might find some.” 

‘‘ Sir,” responded the corporal, ‘‘ may I request your accept- 
ance of what I hope will suffice you. My balls will just suit 
your pistols; and don’t spare the powder, for you may meet 
some of these skirmishers among the mountains. : 

‘‘ Dan,” said Grady, when O’Connell triumphantly displayed 
a liberal supply of the munitions of war, ‘‘ you'll get on, and 
no mistake—the Blarney for ever !”’ 

They did not require the supply, however, for they never 
were startled by the presence of a highwayman. Deane Grady’s 
prophecy was fulfilled, for O’Connell soon got into practice. 
It is stated that during the first year he received £58, during 
the second £150, in the third £200, and the fourth £300. 

At one of the Cork assizes, O’Connell defended a prisoner 
indicted for murder. The principal witness.was fastening the 
rope round his client’s neck, and unless he could be broken 
down, the prisoner was sure to go up. One material circum- 
stance which told strongly against the party indicted was the 
fact that his hat was found near the scene of the murder. 
There was point-blank swearing on the part of the witness that 
the hat belonged to the prisoner, whose name was James. 

‘¢ Now,’”’ said O’Connell to the witness on cross-examination, 
‘you are quite sure about this hat ?”’ 

‘‘T am,” replied the witness. 

‘¢Let me look at it again,” said O’Connell, taking it from 
the witness and examining it carefully. He then looked inside, 
and spelled J-A-M-E-S. ‘‘Now do you mean to tell the court 
and jury this name was in the hat when you found it ?”’ 

‘‘1T do, ow my oath,” replied the witness. 

‘¢ Did you see the name then ?” 

*¢T did—surely.”’ 

‘¢ This is the same hat, no mistake about it.” 

‘¢ Och, no mistake—'tis his hat.”’ 

‘‘Now you may go down,” said O’Connell triumphantly. 
‘My lord, there is an end of this case—there is no name 
whatever in the hat.” The result was a prompt acquittal. 

An instance of O’Connell’s great readiness, his quick con- 
ception, and powers of bringing his knowledge of law to bear 
upon the point is the following. He was engaged with many 
other able members of the Munster bar in an important case 
at the Cork assizes. Having briefs in both courts, he was en- 
gaged defending a man indicted for murder in the crown courts, 
while the record case, which he had stated, was being proved in 
the other. The plaintiff's case having closed, non-suit points 
were relied on, and the judge was disposed to yield to the ar- 
gument of the defendant’s counsel. The plaintiff's counsel 
argued all they could, but finding the judge against them sent 
for O’Connell. He was closing an able cross-examination of 
the approver, and quite radiant with triumph. The anxious 
attorney in the civil case whispered how much he was wanted— 
that a non-suit was imminent. O’Connell proceeded tothe Re- 
cord Court with that lively, rollicking manner that made him 
so popular, jesting with all he knew as he strode along. He 
could not have known much of what had taken place in his 
absence, but his brief was well noted; and making a dive into 
his ponderous bag, he caught it and ran his eye along the 
margin. While doing so he was informed of the way the case 
stood, and the objection of the defendant to the completeness 
of their case. O’Connell at once addressed the judge on the 
law bearing upon the subject, and cited a case in point. He re- 
plied to the argument of the opposite counsel by showing it 
was quite inapplicable, proved that there was no ground for a 
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non-suit, and when the judge said, ‘‘ the defendant should go 
on, for he was determined to leave the case to the jury,” 
O’Connell placed his brief in his bag, and returned to save 
another client from the gallows. ‘‘ He found the able men 
with whom he acted sprawling like a parcel of children, and it 
was he only who set them on their feet.’’* 

On another occasion during the Cork assizes he led in an 
action for the conversion of a water-course. His attorney was 
a stout aldermanic shaped man, with a rubicund face, of which 
some wit said, ‘‘ If he was not in the habit of whipping the 
lining out of five tumblers of punch, he might bring an action 
against his face and recover heavy damages.” His name was 
Fogarty. He was a very abstemious man, and O’Connell re- 
solved to have a laugh about him. He detailed the injury 
done to his client by the tortuous and wrongful diversion of 
the stream. ‘‘It should not have been hindered from follow- 
ing its accustomed course, flowing in its natural and usual 
channel, which irrigated his client’s fields. His client had long 
enjoyed the advantage of a copious supply of water, but he 
had no longer that supply—the defendant obstructed it—he 
monopolised it—it grew ‘small by degrees and miserably less.’ 
There is not now, gentlemen, a tenth of it, and instead of the 
flowing stream that used to meander through the plaintiff's 
ground, there is not now, gentlemen,” said O’Connell, pointing 
to the jolly-faced attorney by his side, ‘‘ as much water remain- 
ing as would make grog for Fogarty !” 

O’Connell defended a man at the Cork assizes indicted for 
highway robbery, attended with exceedingly aggravating cir- 
cumstances. By his able cross-examination he established a 
doubt as to the identity of the prisoner, who was then and 
there acquitted. This was at the summer assizes, and at the 
ensuing spring he was handed a brief in a crown case. The 
name of the man in custody was the same as that of his former 
client ; and on inquiring, O’Connell found he was the same 
person, who was charged with burglary and attempt to murder. 
This time the crown witness broke down in his evidence, and 
the prisoner was again pronounced ‘* not guilty,”’ and ordered 
to be discharged. The year following, this same individual was 
once more under lock and key. He was a seaman, and had 
headed a party of the crew of a collier brig, who, overpowering 
the captain, had made himself commander. He sold part of 
the cargo, purchased arms and ammunition, and was practising 
piracy on the high seas when he was captured, brought into 
Cove, and indicted at the assizes. O’Connell was again his 
successful advocate. Owing to a mistake which never could 
have occurred in our time, the prisoner was brought for trial 
before the going judge of assize ; whereupon O’Connell showed 
that there was no jurisdiction, as the offence (if any) had taken 
place on the high seas over which the admiralty alone had 
jurisdiction. Before leaving the dock, the fellow addressed 
O’Connell, who was passing, and in a tone of undisguised grati- 
tude exclaimed: “ May the Lord spare you, counsellor, to me !”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
Au Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
MY STEEPLE-CHASE HORSE. 


Axsout two months before the first day of the Fermoy races, 
and shortly after the loss of my Princess, occasioned by the 
severe hunt, I was driven to seek shelter from a torrent of rain 
that descended as if a waterspout had opened its sluices on the 
good people of Cork. I entered the archway leading into Con- 
way’s Horse Bazaar, and, from the group congregated within, 
I perceived it was sale day. The shower having at length 
ceased, I strolled about the stables to see what horses were to 


* Fagan’s “ Life of O’Connell.” 





be sold. One of the ostlers, who had formerly been a groom 
in our service, accosted me. 


** Your honor’s welcome, Mr. O'Regan. Do you want any- 
thing in the shape of a horse ?”’ ¢ , 

** What have you got ?’”’ I inquired. 

** Troth, all quolity, from a pony to a charger-—thorough- 
breds and cocktails—some quiet enough to carry a lady, and 
one that killed a man.” 

** Killed a man!” I repeated—* are you serious? Did he 
die ?” (aware of the important distinction between being killed 
dead and merely kilt.) 

* Faix, b’lieve me or not, the coroner's ‘quest said so. 
Troth kilt dead he was—as dead as Julias Saysar.”’ 

** How was that ?” 

‘“‘Musha, the boy who was in care of the baste got oyer- 
taken by liquor, I suppose, and fell under the manger, and 
when ‘twas time for him to get up in the morning, he found 
he was dead.” 

‘* Perhaps the fall killed him—not the horse ; or he might 
have been smothered in the hay ?” 

** Wisha, faix, maybe so; but the horse got the credit of it, 
= more’s the pity, for a likelier figure there’s not in these 
stalls.” 

** Can he jump ?” 

‘¢ Tlligant.”’ 

‘* How old is he ?”’ 

‘* Be gannys, I dunno, for éveryone is afeerd to go near 
him on account of the accidence. {£ don’t think we'll get a 
bid for him at all. It’s an ould saying—‘ Give a dog a bad 
name, and hang him.’”’ 

*¢ Which is he ?”’ 

: There, right fornent ye—that grey horse with the bang 
a ee 

‘¢ Turn him out till I look at him.” 

The groom obeyed, and a slashing figure of a horse stood 
before me—full sixteen hands high—fine head, well set neck, 
and broad chest—capital forehand—legs a little fine, but stood 
well—round, full quarters—altogether a capital frame. He 
evidently had been little cared for, and showed the symptoms 
of neglect and ill-treatment. He looked all head and shoulders. 


His body was drawn up, for all the world like that of a grey-. 


hound. I examined his feet, and whether his low condition 
had tamed him I know not, but he stood quiet as a lamb; 
they were sound, free from corns, grease, sand-cracks, or spa- 
vins. He had capital eyes. I looked at his mouth. He was 
only five. My inspection satisfied me. 

‘‘T’ll bid for him, if I find him going cheap,” I said. ‘I 
like his hunting shape, and think we may make something of 
him.”’ 

The auction had now commenced, and I lingered, much 
amused at the scene enacted, especially as I was led into the 
secrets by my old domestic, the ostler. A scene in such a 
place is worth noting by one acquainted with the arcana; so, 
presuming you have sufficient knowledge of the terms, ‘‘ book- 
making,” ‘‘ hedging,” ‘‘ knocking,” alias ‘‘ handicapping,” 
‘*sticking your friend’’—that a ‘‘sweepstake” is something 
very different from a “ beefsteak,” though both are made 
available by ‘‘ heat’’—I raise the cartain, and request you to 
accompany me within the penetralia of this mystic shrine. 
Indeed the acquaintance you shall have the pleasure of making 
will tend, no doubt, to banish sundry erroneous ideas too 
commonly, because too hastily, conceived, to the prejudice of 
horse-dealers. For instance, consider the care they bestow, 
and the efforts they so humanely make to minister to a nag 
diseased, When years have impaired his strength, they strive 
to renew the vigour of youth. By a species of confirmation 
peculiar to themselves they bishop the noble creature, and he 
bears the marks and tokens of a horse but a few years foaled. 
Should he become afflicted with spavin, curb, ringbone, thrush, 
&c., remedies suited to remove or conceal the disorder are 
promptly applied. In fact, the care they render deserves the 
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thanks of the friends of humanity, and I doubt whether any 
of Mr. Richard Martin’s supporters showed half so much 
earnest devotion as the worthy dealers who are so often sus- 
pected of indifference to the object of their care. 

The auction mart was numerously, if not respectably 
attended. There were a great number of gentlemen in cut- 
away coats—I think sometimes called Newmarkets ; many wore 
leather, others corduroy inexpressibles; and I noticed a variety 
of colours displayed in the tops of boots—white, mahogany, 
pearl, pale yellow, and some without any decided colour at all. 
With that elegant negligence which real gentlemen show in 
regard to articles of dress, the critical observer might have re- 
marked sundry of the coats devoid of buttons, while a quantity 
of linen, puffing out between the waistcoat and nether garments, 
showed that the coats were not to enjoy a monopoly in this 
freedom. Strong twine or ribbon supplied the place of buttons, 
according to the taste of the wearer. The hats were chiefly 
broad-brims—some degenerating into cauwbeenst—the crowns 
becoming 

‘‘ Small by degrees and beautifully less.” 
However, as they were all evidently “‘ real Irish manufacture,’’ 
we shall make no future observations on that head. 

I was standing near the stable-door, close to which was 
placed the auctioneer, who, hammer in hand, was descanting 
on the merits of the lot then offered for competition, when a 
customer, habited somewhat according to the above fashion, 
addressed my acquaintance. 

‘¢T say, Pat, how will he go, the villain ?” 

‘‘ Sorra one of me knows.” 

‘* How does he look ?” 

** Never looked better.”’ 

** He’s entered all right ?” 

‘¢'Yos, sir.”’ 

‘** No fear of a bark out of him.” 

‘*Och! not a taste of a cough or sneeze, I go bail.” 

‘‘ That’s the proprietor of the horse you were lookin’ at, 
~ said the ostler to me when the stranger went into the 
stable. 

**Do you think I could get him cheap if I offeréd to buy 
by private sale ?” 

*¢T think not, sir—he’d be rising on you; but as I’m sartin 
sure no one will be biddin’ for him at the auction, you can 
have him for a song.” 

‘* Now then, gen’lemen,” said the auctioneer as the next lot 
was looked for. This oracular gentleman was of low size, 
sharp business-like look, well furnished whiskers, an eye-glass, 
and the least taste in life of English accent infused into a rich 
Munster brogue. ‘* Lot number seven—is a grey horse, five 
years old—stdnds sixteen hands high—clean thorough-bred— 
got by Irishman, dam by Diamond, out of Vestris mare, 
grandam by Comus, out of Grey Diamond.” 

‘*Take care, sir,” cried an elderly gentleman to the groom 
as he led the horse down the ride; ‘‘that’s the horse that 
killed the man.” 

‘*Gen'lemen,” said the auctioneer, who coughed while the 
last observation was making, ‘‘ what do you say for this 
splendidly handsome animal ?” 

‘* Handsome is that handsome does, an’ I don’t call eating 
a man handsome,” cried a voice underneath. 

The auctioneer pretended not to have heard this remark. 

‘* Now then, what shall we begin with? Do, gen’lemen, 
give me @ bid, or we shall never finish,” said the knight of 
the hammer. 

‘Take care, or he'll finish some of us,” said the elderly 
gentleman, who seemed to fee] uneasy in the poor animal’s 
presence. 

‘‘ What do you wish me to say, gen’lemen, for this splendid 
hunter—five years old, sixteen hands high, by Frishman, dam 
by that celebrated horse, Diamond, out of Vestris mare 
grandam by Comus, out of Grey Diamond.” 


* A species of felt hat peculiar to the lower orders in Ireland. 








‘¢ Warranted sound,” whispered the owner to the man of 
the hammer. 

‘¢ Warranted perfectly sound, and free—hem !” 

‘From vice, I suppose, after murdherin’ a gossoon,”* 
caused a laugh at the expense of the auctioneer. 

‘‘ Gen’lemen,” said that functionary somewhat disconcerted, 
‘it would be impossible for me to describe the perfection of 
this splendid animal. His owner being about to go to the 
Continent, is under the necessity of sacrificing him.” 

‘For fear the animal would sacrifice the owner,” again 
called forth a shout against the auctioneer. 

‘¢ Shall I say thirty pounds, gen’lemen ?—Twenty ?—Ten ? 
No advance on ten? Look at his figure, gen’ lemen—observe 
his action—run him down there. What alovely stepper! A 
perfect daisy-cutter!” Still no bidder. 

‘ Five pounds,” I nodded, and the auctioneer was relieved. 

‘‘ Five pounds bid, gen’lemen.” 

‘¢ Six,” said a car-driver. 

‘¢ Seven,’’ cried the owner. 

« Kight,”’ said I. 

‘¢ Any advance on eight pounds, gentlemen ? Hight pounds! 
Going for eight pounds!” 

‘¢ Nine,” shouted the car-driver. 

Ten,” said I. The auctioneer waited a little, but finding 
no bidders, down fell the hammer, and I was declared the 
purchaser. 

‘‘ Be the powers, but he’d be worth that to a widdy-woman,” 
said my friend the ostler, “if it was only to draw turf from 
the bog.” 

I gave him a pound for his calling my attention to the 
horse, and having procured a saddle and bridle, rode my pur- 
chase down to Knocknacopple that night. 

My father, Cousin Con, Davy Walsh, and Riley, all were 
delighted at his shapely make, but as he was sadly out of con- 
dition, we resolved to keep him secret from the neighbours, 
until we knew to a certainty what he could do. My first pro- 
ceeding was to get some flesh on his bones. I gave him some 
mild doses of physic—five drachms of aloes at intervals, with 
bran mashes. As soon as possible, I threw in three feeds of old 
oats per day, and by increasing his exercise, soon found him 
a powerful, strong-winded horse. His limbs strengthened 
daily—his body became less angular—his carcase began to 
show less of the daylight through him. We took him out 
with our own hounds, and he proved himself a first-rate fencer ; 
no burst was too fast—no chase too long for his powers of 
endurance. His stride was regular and easy—he had a smooth- 
ness of going at his fences, and evenness in his gait, and a 
determination in his rush, that evinced courage and activity. 

Having satisfied myself that he could live the pace, I con- 
ferred with my trusty follower and henchman, Terry Riley, 
upon the propriety of entering him for the forthcoming steeple- 
chase at Fermoy. Terry, nothing loth for the spree, urged 
me to it. We made use of the little time left to hire a stable 
about half-a-mile from the course, at a respectable farmer’s, a 
Mr. M‘Swiney’s, at Kilerumper, whose family had been neigh- 
bours of my mother’s family. We took our gallops early in 
the morning—made the acquaintance of the fences all round 
the country, and prepared to name him to the stewards. 

When I had got my steeple-chase horse into condition, I 
rode him over to Mr. French’s, to show him I was not ventur- 
ing to enter a horse without some prospect of success. Nothing 
could equal the admiration which was expressed at his sym- 
metry and action. I put him over some of the fences in the 
vicinity of the house, and my excellent friend said I should ~ 
not leave without permitting his ddughters to have a look at 
him. Knowing how competent they were to form a just ap- 
preciation of a good one to look at, as well as to go, I waited 
for their presence. ; 

These very agreeable girls, though most feminine and lady- 
like in their appearance and manners, having been brought up — 

* Boy. 
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in the country, in a family fond of field sports, were excellent 
horsewomen, and made me very proud of the bargain I had 
obtained in my new steeple-chase horse. They were not the 
only fair ones interested in my success at the forthcoming 
race. 

** What shall I call my horse, Miss Casey ?” I inquired, 
when one day after shooting I dropped in for a glass of cherry- 
bounce to Elsinore Villa, and the gentle Bidilia and I en- 
joyed our usual tete-a-tete. 

PR he distinguished in any especial manner ?”’ demanded 

e lady. 


a Not particularly, unless the report be true that he killed a 
man. 


“Oh! the shocking brute!—and do you keep such a 
horse ?” 

‘* Indeed I do!”’ 

** And are you not afraid to ride him ?” 

‘‘ Ride him !—not I, indeed. I have called to express a 


hope you will see me ride the steeple-chase on the first day of 
the Fermoy meeting.” 


“On that savage horse ?” 

**Phoo! the horse is as gentle as a lamb. It’s quite a libel 
on his character, I assure you. A child with a silk thread 
might hold him. But you have not helped me to a name— 
something poetical let it be.’’ 

‘I have one, then, to suit him exactly.” 

** What may that be, fair lady ?” 

** Thalaba the Destroyer !” 

‘* By Jove, so it does—much obliged to you. I trust you 
will see Thalaba render himself worthy of his godmother. 
Here’s to his being first home!”—TI tossed off a bumper to my 
success. ‘* And now, having done so much, what colours do 
you recommend me to ride in ?” 

Miss Bidilia Ophelia Casey said nothing. She rose, how- 
ever, and left the room, I wondering what the cause of her 
silence and departure could be. She returned with a small 
bundle in her hand, which she opened with a smile, disclos- 
ing a splendid green satin racing jacket, with cap to match. 

‘* My dear girl,” I said, ‘“ how came you to know I would 
want such articles ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Riley was here about a fortnight ago, and, as my 
father was going to Cork, I got the materials, and amused my- 
self putting them together. Let me see them win.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





ON TRUTH. 


O ye who, fraught with learning and with years, 
Whose task it is to guide the tender mind, 
Let Truth unerring in thy words appear, 
And her firm basis thy instructions bind. 


No pomp of language or no force of art 
Is requisite to teach her simple ways, 
Straightforward then to the uninformed heart, 
Which unenlightened wants her cheering rays. 


And if in after years that youth shall stray, 
Who early worshipped at her sacred shrine, 

Believe, he will retrace the long-lost way, 
And sigh repentant over misspent time. 


Yes, Truth celestial, heaven is thy source, 
From earth we trace not thy inspiring name, 

May we pursue thee in thy radiant course, 
And feel within us thy undying flame. 


For Truth shall shine when earth has passed away— 
When sun and moon have set in endless night ; 

At heaven’s high throne her brightness shall display, 
And shed her beams in everlasting light. ae 





“Facts are stubborn things,” said a lawyer to a female witness 
under examination. The lady replied, “ Yes, sir-ee ; and so are women; 
and if you get anything out of me, just let me know it.” You’ll be com- 
mitted for contempt.” ‘“ Very well, I'll suffer justly, for I feel the utmost 


contempt for every lawyer present.” 


- Cromwell’s erals. From its battlements can be obtained some 
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A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


KILLARNEY. 


Havine enjoyed a good night’s rest, we should rise with the sun, 
and while our ponies go by the road, we cross the fields to visit the 
church and round tower of Aghadoe. This church is of very great 
antiquity, and from the summit of the round tower, which is easy 
of ascent, a very view of the lakes may be obtained. Conti- 
nuing our route by the northern margin of the Lower Lake, we 
cross Laune bridge, which spans a rapid river, and of which a capi- 
tal view may be obtained from either side. In the immediate 
vicinity of the bridge is a cave inscribed with Ogham characters— 
very interesting to the antiquarian. About a mile to the west is 
Dunloe Castle, built by M*Thomas about the year 1213. It sus- 
tained several sieges, but was eventually taken by Ludlow, one of 
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fine views of the surrounding scenery. 

We next enter the wild Valley inowe as the Gap of Dunloe ; 
and amidst the congregation of natural beauties crowded together ; 
in this district, there is no spot which affords so sublime and so 
varied a combination of the majestic and beautiful. The mountain 
presents the appearance as though it had been riven asunder by 
some mighty convulsion of nature. On the brow of the cliff at the 
entrance to the right, immense masses of rocks, suspended in their 
lofty bed, overhang the pass, seeming to threaten destruction to the 
wayfarer who happens to wend his solitary way beneath. Nor has 
this threat been always made in vain, as immense fragments of . 
rock, which strew the bottom of the A wom would seem to testify. 
On the right, frowning in gloomy solemnity, the king of Irish } 
mountains, Carrantuel, rears his dusky head, while Toomies and 
the Purple Mountain rest in everlasting shadow on the left. 

Continuing our course by the side of the Loe—now a tiny rivu- 


reflecting the rugged features of the 
plunging, a foaming cataract, over some jagged steep—vwe arrive 
at a spot in which Nature seems to have reached her wildest and 
sternest climax, “the Pike.”” Here the echoes may be heard in the 
greatest perfection. Saluting them with martial sound of trump 
and cannon, the mountains reverberate our puny artillery, like the 
thunders of mighty armies engaged in conflict. Arriving at the a 
top of the Gap, and issuing from this dark depressing solitude into 

light‘and loveliness, a scene the most beautiful that imagination 
can paint bursts dazzlingly upon the sight, the effect being, no doubt, 
somewhat heightened by the sullenness of the glen from which we ° 
have just issued. Eastward, we behold the river Gearhameen as it 
falls into the Upper Lake near Brandon’s Cottage, and the lake itself, 
embosomed amidst woods and heights, and studded with numerous " 
islands. Westward, the Reeks are seen towering high above us— u 
the black valley of Coomduv, with its river and cataract, lying to | 
the right, 


ap; and anon raging and 





rest to the antiquarian, and by Lord Brandon’s Cottage to the 
southern extremity of the Upper Lake, we here take boat. Gliding 
over glassy waters and through wooded islets, by Ronayne’s island 
and up the Galway river, we step on shore near Hyde’s Cottage, 
and visit the cascade, which is not of very great magnitude. A 
little higher up, however, the magnificent cascade of Derrycunniby : 
bursts in all its grandeur upon the view. Here the torrent leaps forth | 


a distance of over thirty feet, breaks into innumerable falls, as 
though every rock and tree had its own jet d’eau, and emitted a 
separate cascade. 

These gorgeous natural waterworks, split into a thousand rills, 
again unite and, after concentrating their forces in a deep basin 
excavated in the rock below, once more leap forth in a mass of 
foam down a narrow channel, and are lost in the woods below. 

Having descended the river, we again take boat, and rounding 
the point and passing Arbutus island, we reach Coleman’s Eye at 
the northern extremity of the lake. We should here pause and look 
back.on the majestic scene behind us. To the north are the Pur- 
ple Mountain and Toomies, with M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks towering 
majestically beyond; towards the north-west the gloomy Cro- 
maglan frowns down upon us; while the Galway river, with its 
cascades of foam tumbling down amidst luxuriant foliage, may be 
seen above Hyde’s Cottage. a 

Here we might be tempted to linger in ecstasy till the declining 
sun veiled the charms of the view, were there not much to be seen 
ere yet he crimsons the western horizon. Passing Coleman’s Kye, 
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Passing the rocking stone, an object of the greatest possible inte- | { 
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the openings of stately trees we catch delightful glimpses of the 
distant mountains, while the various rocks and islands pointed out 
by the guides as we proceed, are sculptured into a thousand gro- 
tesque forms by the heightened imagination. 

e next reach the Eagle’s Nest—named, no doubt, from the 
bird of Jupiter having for ages made it his home, and here the most 
glorious of all the Killarney echoes is heard. Highly delighted 
with the guide’s bugle summons to the mountain gnomes, who 
answer back with the voices of a thousand silver trumpets, we put 
off from shore, and soon approach the old weir bridge. Some ner- 
vous ladies are here put on shore, who join us again below the 
rapids, which we shoot down without inconvenience. Now we 
reach Dinis island, one of the loveliest of all the lovely spots in this 
region of beauty. The river divides at Dinis pool, one branch 
flowing into Tore Lake, the other between Glena and Dinis island. 
Having in this lovely spot refreshed the inner man with some of 
the good things which, as provident tourists, we have taken care 
to provide ourselves with, and once more listened with charmed 
ear to the awakened echoes of the storied hills, although surrounded 
by as many temptations to prolong our stay as beset Telemachus 
in the island of Calypso, we proceed, by the branch of the river be- 
tween Glena and Dinis island, to the Middle Lake, which is about 
half as large again as the Upper. It is bounded on the south by 
Tore mountain, on the opposite side by the woods and cliffs of 
Muckross—the dark shadow of the mountain on the waters adding 
considerably to the solemnity of the scene. The rocks along the 
shore of this lake are hollowed out into various grotesque forms by 
the action of the waves. 

We now enter, through the beautiful bay of Glena, the lower and 
noblest of all the Killarney lakes—occupying an area of over five 
thousand acres, and dotted with thirty islands, scattered over its 
surface in graceful irregularity, most of them being richly clothed 
in verdure and foliage. Of these Ross, Innisfallen, and Rabit 
Islands, are the principal—the former being not only the largest 
island of the lower, but of all the Killarney lakes. Its shores are 
indented with numerous beautiful bays, Glena being the most 
charming of all. 

Passing Glena mountain, with its luxuriant vesture of foliage 
varied by the intermingling of arbutus and holly, we coast along 
Darby’s Garden, Stag Island, and the graceful mountain of Too- 
mies, wooded from the water’s edge to a considerable distance up its 
sides. Landing here at a rude quay, we follow the course of a tiny 
rivulet for some distance, until the increasing force of the waters 
warns us of our proximity to O’Sullivan’s cascade. A few steps 
farther, passing a screen of evergreens which concealed it from our 
view, the cascade—not inferior to either Tore or Derrycunnihy—is 
revealed in all its beauty before us. 

From Toomies, we cross over, a distance of about a mile and 
a-half, to Innisfallen island. Lovely Inisfallen! Rarest of Nature’s 
gems! theme of the poet, and beau-ideal of the artist ! than thee a 
fairer spot exists not beneath the broad expanse of heaven ! 

The abbey of Innisfallen was founded in the 6th century, and 
from it issued one of the most important and authentic Irish manu- 
scripts extant—‘* The Annals of Innisfallen.” On first approach- 
ing the island, it appears at a little distance one thick, impervious 
wood, its giant holly and ash trees growing down to the water's 
edge, and extending their old fantastic roots into the very lake. 
But on penetrating into the interior, we find it beautifully diversi- 
fied with rock and dell, sunny glade and umbrageous awning ; 
while through the openings the blue mountain tops, towering above 
the surrounding woods, are visible towards the south. Glancing 
towards the distant shore, we catch some glimpses of the bright 
waters of the lake sparkling in the bright sunlight. Here indeed 
would it seem as if Nature had concentrated the charms of all the 
world beside. As we proceed towards Ross island, we cast many 
a wistful look behind, while, like music heard in dreams, the sweet 
lines of Moore come back to our recollection : 


** Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well ! 
May peace and sunshine long be thine. 
How fair thou art let others tell, 

To feel how fair, alone be mine !"’ 


- 


Ross, the largest of all the lake islands, with its fine old castle, 
is a commanding object, from every orm of view in the scenery of 
the Lower Lake. Its area is about 150 acres, being separated from 
the mainland by a narrow channel which is bridged over. The 
beauties of the other islands all appear natural. Here, however, 
art has contributed no small share towards its adornment, and with 
such a happy blending of the natural, as greatly to heighten the 
charms which it already possessed. An hour’s stroll through the 
grounds is one very delightfully spent. The castle, a fine old ruin, 
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built by the O’Donohoe in the fourteenth century, is the hes 
object of attraction to visitors. It was the last stronghold to hold 
out against the forces of the parliamentary army in 1652. From 
its parapet one of the finest views of the surrounding scenery is 
Ie iy Towards the south-west may be seen Dunloe Castle, 
with the Island of Ross and the Lower Lake in the foreground; to 
the west we behold Toomies and the Purple Mountain, with the 
towering Reeks shooting up beyond ; southwards are the Manger- 
ton, Cromaglan, and Tore mountains, with the Middle Lake, 
Muckross, and Castlelough bay in the foreground; to the north- 
east are situated the Flesk valley, Coltsman’s Castle, the Millstreet 
mountains, and the Paps; while due north are seen the town of 
Killarney and Lord Kenmare’s demesne stretching between ; with 
the Victoria Hotel and the ruins of Aghadoe to the north-west. 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





How shocking must thy summons be, O Death! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ; 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnish’d for that world to come! 
In that dread moment how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain! How wishfully she looks 
On all she’s leaving, now no longer hers! 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
Oh, might she stay to wash away her stains, 
And fit her for her passage! Mournful sight! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror: but the foe, 
Like a stanch murd’rer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on ; 
Till, forced at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. 

Bian 


Ir is good, when we lay on the pillow our head, 

And the silence of night all around us is spread, 

To reflect on the deeds we have done through the day, 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 

A day—what a trifle!—and yet the amount 

Of the days we have pass’d form an awful account ; 

And the time may arrive when the world we would give, 
Were it ours, might we have but another to live. 

In whose service have we through the day been employed, 
And what are the pleasures we mostly enjoyed ? 

Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend— 

To the world we are in, or the world without end ? 
Hath the sense of His presence encompass’d us round, 
Without whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground ? 
Have our hearts turn’d to Him with devotion most true, 
Or been occupied only with things that we view ? 

Have we often reflected how soon we must go 

To the mansions of bliss, or the regions of woe ? 

Have we felt unto God a repentance sincere, 

And in faith to the Saviour of sinners drawn near ? 

Let us then with ourselves solemn conference hold, 

Ere sleep’s silken fetters our senses enfold ; 

And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day, 

Nor allow them to pass unrepented away. 








“Beauty,” says Lord Kames, “is a dangerous property, tending 
to corrupt the mind of the wife, though it soon loses its influence over 
the husband. A figure agreeable and engaging, which inspires affection, 
without the ebriety of love, is a much safer choice. The graces do not 
lose their influence like beauty. At the end of thirty years, a virtuous 
woman, who makes an agreeable wife, charms her husband more than 
at first. The comparison of love to fire holds (Ch in one respect, that 
the fiercer it burns the sooner it is extinguished.” 

The pedlar for whose wares there is most demand must be he who 
carries the “‘ pack o’ nonsense.” 
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Vou. I. PRICE ON 
THE O’CONNELL MONUMENT 
IN ENNIS. 
Ir is a good sign of the times that NY 
Treland is erecting statues to her gifted \ 
¥ 


sons. ‘The impress of ages has given 
to the face of the land vestiges of the 
races which have dwelt upon its soil ; 
the rath of the Celt, the cairn of the 
Milesian, the castle of the Anglo- 
Norman, the fortalice of the Crom- 
wellian undertaker—all serve as monu- 
ments of their occupation; and the 
ruined abbeys and churches, scattered 
throughout the four provinces, remind 
us of the days when religion and learn- 
ing were the delight of the palace 
and the camp as well as the cloister. 
It is right then to erect statues and 
monuments to those of our country- 
men who have served the land of their 
birth, the country of their affection. 
And who has done more for his coun- 
try tham Danie O’ConnELL? Forty 
years have not elapsed since, as mem- 
ber for the county of Clare, he won 
Catholic Emancipation for Ireland ; 
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triumph of religious and civil liberty, at 
the same time to show we are not un- 
mindful of the services of the reat man 
who led us on that occasion. As it was 
by the assistance of our forefathers, on 
this very spot, that this victory was 
gained, we have a peculiar right to com- 
memorate that event, and to perpetuate 
his memory and genius by so suitable 
a monument as the noble column near 
which we stand. My lord, it will be my 
duty to ask you presently to unveil the 
statue. The foundation-stone of this 
monument was laid by my worthy pre- 
decessor, the late lamented Mr. Calcutt. 
As his successor I have been called on 
by the committee to discharge the duty 
— a — sayy age had Provi- 
dence s im to the le he so 
faithfully represented. The committes 
have called on me to discharge an im- 
portent duty this day, and to that call I 

ave responded with the most hearty 
willingness. 

It would be proper, I think, to give 
some of the reasons why it should give 
me such — pleasure to attend here 
to-day. attend to do honour to the 
Liberator of my country—the defender 
of my church. But these are not the 
only motives that actuate me, and make 
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and now, in the capital of that county, 
mainly through the untiring exertions 
of a true-hearted Clareman, the grace- 
ful monument of which we give an NX 
engraving challenges the admiration SC «~~ 

of the spectator. RA CGGCGC9g9§ 

It occupies the site of the old Werwoe 
court-house, and is 74 feet in height 


it a pleasant duty to attend here to-day. 
S The position I occupy, through the 
courtesy and kindness of the eonstitu- 
ency of this county as their representa- 
tive—a position I should never occupy 
but for the labours of O’Connell—ren- 
der it imperative on me to be present. 
The title which I bear never could have 








been handed down to me from my father 





surmounted by a collossal statue of 








O’Connell, by Cahill, an Irish sculp- 
tor. It was unveiled on the 8rd 
October, 1865, amid every demon- 
stration of respect. The weather was 
most favourable, the attendance large 
and respectable. By the trains from Limerick, a great num- 
ber of the citizens, comprising several of the Guilds of Trades 
with their banners, &c., left for Ennis, and the scene of the 
inauguration was also visited by many from the surrounding 
counties. At about 12 o’clock noon, a procession of the Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe, the clergy, gentry, town commissioners 
of Ennis, the trades, Ancient Order of Foresters, &c., was 
formed at the Catholic church of Ennis. The procession 
marched past the O’Connell Monument—in front of which was 
raised an extensive platform for the speakers. The inaugural 
address was delivered by Sir Colman M. O’Loghlen, Bart., 
M.P., as follows : 


My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen—We are assembled here this 
day to commemorate one of the greatest events in the history of 
our country, at the same time to do honour to the man whose name 
is inseparably connected with a glorious epoch. More than a quar- 
ter of a century has elapsed since the fathers of the men who now 
stand around this platform to-day, with the assistance of Daniel 
O’Connell, fought and won that great victory which opened the 
portals of the constitution to the Roman Catholics of this kingdom, 
and struck the death-blow to those intolerant and bigoted laws that 
for one hundred and fifty years disgraced our statute book. The 
heat and enmity engendered by that contest have long passed away. 
We can assemble here to-day, without offence to any person, to 
commemorate a 95 @ co of one sect over another, but the 
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if O’Connell had not opened honours and 
position tg the members of that church 
ot which he himself was a member, and 
for which he performed the greatest ser- 
vice. My lord, I cannot forget the long 
friendship which existed between O’Con- 
nell and myself, the many acts of kindness [ received at his hands 
in early life—how I stood by his side in many a political contest, 
and how in a protracted prosecution I had the honour of sharing 
his defence. These recollections crowd back on my memory— 
the obligations of gratitude—the claims ef friendship—the ties of 
the past ; and I feel I would be unworthy of the position 1 occupy 
and the name I bear, if I did not attend here to-day to assist at the 
inauguration of a monument consecrated to O’Connell. It has 
been truly said that great men never die—we know that they have 
passed away, as we do not see them in their accustomed haunts, or 
at their usual daily avocations; but their spirit remains, their 
principles are adopted, and their memories cherished. O’Connell 
was one of those men whose great minds are left to us ; an impress 
of the past and a subject for the future, he stands amongst us un- 
rivalled. Even if we compare him with some of the anne men 
of the past, he is not to be outdone. Swift, Burke, Plunket, and 
Grattan were all men who left their mark on the history of our 
country, and did good service to Ireland ; but O’Connell accom- 
lished a greater work than them all, and one that was far more 
ting. The genius and eloquence of Grattan won for his country 
parliamentary independence, but the result of his labours lasted 
only for eighteen years, as he himself so beautifully and touchingly 
expressed it—that he watched its cradle, and followed it to the 
grave. O’Connell was more fortunate ; he obtained freedom for 
the Catholics of this kingdom ; he struck down the demon of reli- 
ious intolerance perfectly—never to rise its head again amongst us. 
His work will remain for all time. My lord, the crowds that are 
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assembled here to-day prove—if anything were required to prove 
it—-that the memory of O’Connell is still cherished in that land he 
loved so well, and that the services he rendered her are not for- 
otten, but are felt and remembered with unbounded gratitude. 
hat were those services? When O’Connell was born, no Catholic 
could possess property or take the real estate of his ancestors, 
either by descent or purchase; he could neither hold office, civil or 
military ; sit in parliament, or vote at elections. A Catholic parent 
had no opportunity of educating his children, and a priest could 
not administer the rights of the religion he loved so well, and was 
as an outcast and felon in the land. Why do I advert to those cir- 
cumstances? It is not, I assure you, to revive animosities or 
re-kindle passions which have so long slept in oblivion, and which, 
I hope, will sleep on for ever, but in order to point out the great 
service O’Connell rendered us by showing the difficulties he had to 
contend against. And when we take into consideration the oppo- 
sition he encountered, we will fully value the benefits he conferred 
on his country. Extraordinary as it may appear, it is only within 
the memory of living men that the Catholics of Ireland were ena- 
bled to hold office or possess property. The noble lord who is to 
open the meeting of the British Association this week was four 
years old when the statute was passed which, for the first time after 
the passing of the penal laws, enabled Catholics to hold property, 
and by the same statute they were first permitted to keep a horse 
of greater value than £5, and to attend and celebrate Mass. From 
that time to 1793 there was no change in the penal laws. In that 
year the act was passed which enabled Catholics to use their franchise 
to become officers in the army and navy, and other ameliorations were 
made. O’Connell commenced his public life in 1810, and when he 
commenced his career no Roman Catholic could enjoy any offices of 
State. In the profession he belonged to he could never aspire to 
sit on the bench, or assume the inferior position of a Queen’s Coun- 
sel. In all the other branches of the public service the same exclu- 
sive policy was adopted. In the corporate and local bodies of the 
country a Roman Catholic could not be a town councillor or town 
commissioner, an alderman, mayor, or chairman to a town council. 
O Connell, however, my lord, brought his gigantic efforts and 
matchless eloquence to bear against this system which excluded his 
fellow-countrymen and co-religionists from offices they were capable 
of filling, and resolved to restore to them the rights of citizens. He 
commenced the work of emancipation, and he persevered until vic- 
tory crowned his efforts. I have spoken principally of O’Connell as 
the Emancipator of Catholics. I have done so because not alone is the 
work of Emancipation particularly fitted for our consideration as Ca- 
tholics, but because persons of every class, creed, and shade of politics 
can unite in doing honour to O’Connell on that ground alone. I do 
not intend now to refer to his career after he had obtained Catholic 
Emancipation. Events are too recent, and there is too much differ- 
ence of opinion with reference to his efforts to obtain a domestic 
legislature, so that it would not be judicious of me to introduce 
topics here that would promote discord or disunion. There are 
many now who honour O’Connell for his vigorous and manly efforts 
to obtain a parliament for Ireland, but those who honour him as 
such, can, without any compromise of principle, meet on a common 
platform like this. What does the life of O'Connell teach us? It 
teaches us how much a man may do with powerful eloquence guided 
by discretion. O’Connell effected nothing by illegal oaths, mid- 
night drilling, or secret conspiracies. No widow or orphan shed 
tears for a husband or father who was lost to them by reason of 
defending the principles of O’Connell. No prisoner m Bermuda or 
Spike Island cursed the day he listened to his voice. He always 
submitted to the laws, and his motto was: **He who commits a 
crime is an enemy to his country.” It was by creating and foster- 
ing public opinion by his matchless eloquence, that he won the 
great battle which is so inseparably connected with his name; 
and with the blessing of God by this will be won many another 
battle that has still to be fought. My lord, it has been well said 
that O’Connell had no sectarian feeling in his ideas of civil and 
religious liberty. The rights he demanded for Catholics he also 
demanded for Protestant Dissenters and for Jews—for one of 
his most touching appeals was made in favour of Sir Abraham 
Bradley King, which showed that religious bigotry never entered 
into his mind. I have now formally, my lord, to ask you to unveil 
this statue. To you and to your successors have the committee 
determined to hand over this monument. In doing so the com- 
mittee have properly acted, because you in your person represent 
the Church of the people who have erected this monument to the 
memory of O'Connell. This column was not raised up by the rich, 
noble, or opulent. The sons of toil—the tradesmen of Ireland, and 
of this cougty in particular, have raised this monument which we 
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are this day inaugurating. ‘To the great energy and untiring exer- 
tions of that bonis but honest-hearted man, Michael Conde... 
to his exertions, I say, we are in truth indebted for the erection of 
this monument. In carrying out this, which has been the object of 
his life, he may have given offence to some—allowed his zeal to 
overstep his discretion. He may have alienated some friends and 
made some enemies; but I would ask you to forget all this, and let 
differences from henceforth end. On behalf of the committee I 
have to thank you, my lord, for your kindness in attending here to- 
day. It is not the first act of kindness the committee have received 
at your hands. When the funds were found to be insufficient to 
complete the purchase of this statue, you allowed a collection to be 
made in every chapel of the county for the purpose. As a friend of 
the illustrious man whose memory we are this day assembled to 
consecrate—as one who knew him ee fought by his side, 
it must be a gratification to you that your appearance in public 
since your elevation to the episcopate was to honour his memory by 
the inauguration of a statue. I deeply regret our venerated 
the chairman of the committee, is not able to attend here to-day; 
but he is well represented by my respected friend, the Rev. Mr 
Newport, who has acted as secretary to the committee. I can only 
say that in that onerous capacity he has well discharged his duties, 
and the arrangement of all matters connected with this inaugural 
ceremony has been left in his hands, and as has been seen, they 
were most satisfactory and complete. My task is now done, and 
there now remains but to ask your lordship to unveil the statue. 
His Lordship the Bishop of Killaloe, the Right Rey. Nicholas 
Power, then pulled the rope that held the green curtain which 
covered the statue, and it stood forth unveiled amidst the prol 
and enthusiastic cheers of the vast multitude assembled around. 


THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’Franacas, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections 6f the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 
©’CONNELL’S LEGAL CAREER IN DUBLIN. 
The encounter with Mrs. Moriarty.—Duel with D’Esterre.—Early rising. 
Business habits.—Personal appearance.— Ability as a nisi prius 
lawyer.—The testator with life in him.—Kindness towards his juniors. 


O’Connell and the butcher’s boy.—The Dublin voter.—Bar anec- 
dotes. 


In Mr. Madden’s entertaining ‘*‘ Revelations of the South of 
Ireland” is an amusing account of a scolding match which 
took place between O’Connell and a notorious huckster-woman 
who kept a stall on the quay, near the Four Courts, Dublin, 
named Biddy Moriarty. This was in his juvenile days at the 
bar; he prided himself on his skill in the use of strong 
language, while Mrs. Moriarty’s voluble impudence was pro- 
verbial. Bets were laid as to the success of O’Connell in the 
wordy war. I give the rencontre in Madden’s words : 

‘*¢O’Connell was very confident of success ; he laid an/in- 
genious plan for overcoming her, and, with all the anxiety of 
an ardent experimentalist, waited to put it in practice. He 
resolved to open the attack, At this time O’Connell’s own 
party and the loungers about the place formed an audience 
quite sufficient to rouse Mrs. Moriarty, on public provocation, 
to a on exhibition of her powers. Q’Connell commenced the 
attack : 

‘¢¢ What’s the price of this walking-stick, Mrs, What’s- 
your-name ?” 

‘* «Moriarty, sir, is my name, and a good one it is; and 
what have you to say agen it, and one-and-sixpence is the 
price of the stick; throth it’s chape as dirt, so it is.’ 

** «One-and-sixpence for a walking-stick ! whew! Why you 
are no better than an impostor to ask eighteen-pence for what 
cost you twopence.’ 

‘*¢ 'T'wopence, your grandmother,’ replied Biddy ; ‘do you 
—_ pe say that it is cheating the peoplelam? Impostor 
indeed }’ 

**¢ Aye, impostor; and it’s that I call you to your teeth,’ 
rejoined O’Connell. | 

‘**Come, cut your stick, you cantankerus jackanapes.’ 

**¢ Keep a civil tongue in your head, you old diagonal!’ cried 
Q’Connell calmly. 
sStop your jaw, you pug-mosed badger, or by this and 
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eee 
pss cried Mrs, Moriarty, ‘ I'll make you go quicker than you 

*** Don’t be in a passion, my old radius; i 
wrinkle your beauty?” se: senidathat ie 

“** By the hokey, if you say another word of impudence, I'll 
tan your dirty hide, you bastely scrub; and sorry I'd be to 
soil my fists upon your carcase.’ 

** ¢ Whew, boys, what @ passion old Biddy is in; I protest, 
as ane vemmy gt 

‘*< Jintleman! jintleman! the likes of you a jintloman! 
Wisha that bangs Banagher. Why, you potato-facod pippin- 
squeezer, when did a Madagascar monkey like you pick up 
enough of common Christian decency to hide your Kerry 
brogue ?° 

«* * Rasy now, easy now,’ cried O’Connell, with imperturba- 
ble good humour, ‘ don’t choke yourself with fine language, 
you old whiskey-drinking parallelogram.’ 

** ¢ What's that you call me, you murderin’ villain 2’ roared 
Mrs. Moriarty, stung into fury. 

hs call you,’ answered O’Connell, ‘a parallelogram ; and 
@ Dublin judge and jury will say that it’s no libel to call youso.’ 

** «Oh, tare-an-ounds! oh, you ruffin! that an honest woman 
like me should be called parrybellygrum to her face. I’m 
none of your parrybellygrums, you rascally gallows-bird; you 
cowardly, sneaking, plate-licken’ bliggard.’ 

*** Oh, not you, indeed,’ retorted O'Connell ; ‘ why I sup- 
pose you'll deny that you keep a hypotenuse in your house.’ 

_ “It's a lie for you, you robber ; Inever had such a thing 
in my house, you swindling thief.’ 

‘** Ah, you can’t deny the charge, you miserable sub-multiple 
of a duplicate ratio.’ 

_ ** You saucy tinker’s apprentice, if you don’t cease your 
jaw, Pll ——..”"_ But here she gasped for breath while O’Con- 
nell proceeded : 

**¢ While I have a tongue I'll abuse you, you most inimita- 
ble periphery. Look at her, boys; there she stands, a convicted 
perpendicular in petticoats! There she trembles with guilt 
down to the extremities of her corollaries. Ah! you're found 
out, you rectilineal antecedent, and equiangular old hag; you 
porter-swiping similitude of the bisection of a vorter!’ + 

‘* Overwhelmed with this torrent of language, Mrs. Moriarty 
was silenced. Catching up a saucepan, she was aiming at 
O’Connell’s head, when he prudently made a timely retreat. 

‘**¢ You have won your wager, O’Connell; here’s your bet,’ 
cried the gentleman who proposed the contest.’ ” 

O’Connell knew well the use of sound in vituperation, and 
having to deal with an ignorant scold, he determined to over- 
come her in volubility by using all the sesquipedalia verba 
which occur in Euclid. With these, and a few significant 
epithets, and a scoffing, impudent, demeanour, he had for 
once imposed silence on Biddy Moriarty. 

His duel with D’Esterre, for calling the Corporation of 
Dublin a ‘* beggarly Corporation,” was a more serious affair, 
and was attended with fatal results. O’Connell wished from 
the first to avoid the meeting, and took occasion to declare 
that he never intended to offend Mr. D’Esterre, who was quite 
2 stranger to him. However, nothing would satisfy D’Ksterre, 
who was reputed a crack shot, and a meeting was arranged. 
Major M‘Namara of Clare was O’Connell’s second, and having 
placed the principals on the ground, the word to “fire” was 
given. D’Esterre fell mortally wounded, and O’Connell regis- 
tered a vow never to fight again. 

As a legal practitioner no one enjoyed or merited a wider 
range of practice. Aware of the benefit of early rising, the sun 
seldom found him in bed, and when the birds were piping 
their matin hymns, O’Connell was immersed in briefs and law 
books, studying cases sent for his advice and opinion, or pre- 
paring for the labours of the day. After a brief space devoted 
to purposes of refeetion, he started forthe our Courts, where, 
having donned his wig and gown, he plunged inio the sea of 
sivife, and showed, by his plethoric bag, which almost taxed 





his strength to carry, as well as his rapid transit from court to 
court, the request in which he was held. In court nothing 
could be compared to his manner, except his matter; he was 
always ready, competent, and business-like. Acute, quick, and 
armed with cases in point, there was always the right word in the 
right place ; his good humour was imperturbable—he was not 
to be vanquished. His appearance was greatly in his favour > 
he had a countenance indicative of good health and good 
nature; the features were pleasing and gentle—eyes grey, ex- 
pressive of softness and kindness. 

All his contemporaries unite in the opinion that as a nis 
prius advocate O’Connell’s abilities were of the highest kind, 
He detailed facts with great skill, and dissected the case of his 
adversary with keen scrutiny. Many of his forensic efforts 
might be cited as brilliant specimens of legal argument—such 
as the speech on behalf of Magee, editor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, and others, given in the *‘ Life of O’Connell,” already 
published by Mr. Mullany. Again, in Rutledge v, Rutledge, 
when he was contending against the first men at the Irish bar, 
I am told the exclamation of one of the counsel, since a highly 
distinguished ornament of the Irish bench, was, ‘‘ they were 
all children when compared with him.” 

On one occasion he was engaged for the heir-at-law against 
@ person who claimed under a will, which it was alleged was 
forged. The subscribing witnesses—three in number, then re- 
quired by law for devising real estate—all deposed to the fact 
that ‘life was in the testator when the will was signed.” 
O’Connell was struck with the repetition of the phrase ‘life 
was in him,” and he determined to cross-examine on the point. 
‘“‘ By virtue of your oath, witness, was the man alive?” ‘ By 
virtue of my oath life was in him,” replied the witness.” 
‘¢ Aye, so I suspect,” said O'Connell. ‘* Now by the solemn 
oath you have taken, and as you shall one day answer for the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, was there 
not a live fly in the dead man’s mouth when his hand was put 
to the will ?” The trembling witness confessed that so it was, 

The fearlessness of O’Connell’s disposition, as well as hig 
love for the young men of his profession, may be readily ima- 
gined from the manner in which he protected the late John 
Martley on his first addressing the court. The judges were 
Lord Norbury and Judge Johnson, the latter an unpolished 
man who snubbed juniors fearfully. Mr. Martley rose timidly, 
and, while stating his motion, was listened to by Judge John- 
son with ill-humour and impatience. This discomposed the 
young barrister, who soon floundered in confusion. Instead 
of giving him help and that consideration his youth and inex- 
perience needed, Lord Norbury was punning and Judge John- 
son growling. O’Connell asked some of his seniors to interiere, 
but they would not ; so he determinedjto interpose his broad 
shield between the junior and the impatient bench. 

‘* My lords,” he said, “‘ I respectfully ask your lordships toe 
hear this young gentleman. Mr. Martley is not personally 
known to me, but I submit he has a right to be heard.” 

‘¢Oh, Mr. O’Connell, we have heard Mr. Mariley,” said 
Lord Norbury, ‘‘ and we cannot allow the time of the court te 
be further wasted.” 

‘Pardon me, my lord, you have not heard him. He hus nof 
been allowed to state his motion; I am sure he is quite capa- 
ble of doing so now if your lordships permit him.” 

‘Mr. O'Connell,” asked Judge Johnson, with an air of 
defiance, ‘‘ are you engaged in this motion that you presume 
to interfere ?”’ 

‘My lord, I am not,” replied O’Connell ; ‘‘ but I rise to 
defend the privileges of the bar, and £ will never permit them 
to be violated, either in my own or the person of any others 
member of the profession.” 

‘¢ Well, well,” interposed Lord Norbury, * we'll hear Mr. 
Martley ; sit down Mr. O’Connell.” 

Mr. Martley then proceeded, and stated his motion success- 
fully, and ever felt gratetul for the kind interference of his able 
triend. 
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At Green-street, O’Connell often had amusing scenes with 
the Dublin Liberty boys, and other witnesses of the descrip- 
tion so admirably described in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘“ Essay on 
Irish Bulls,” in Dean Burrowes’ song, ‘* The Night before 
Larry was stretched,” and Sir William Wilde’s ‘‘ Popular 
Superstitions.”” A butcher’s boy, a perfect ‘* Dublin jackeen,”’ 
had given evidence which told so favourably on the direct, for 
his friend in the dock, that O’Connell expected he would have 
no trouble in cross-examining him. He put some question 
which the witness imagined if he replied to would neither serve , 
his friend nor himself, so he determined not to give any further 
evidence. To every question O’Connell put, his reply was, 
** Batt, Dan,”’ to the infinite amusement of O’Connell and the 
auditors, while Judge Vandeleur in vain endeavoured to induce 
the witness to answer by threatening to commit him for con- 
tempt. At length O’Connell had to give him up, and his pre- 
vious testimony, of course, went for nothing. 

The following illustrates a good mode of disarming hostile 
criticism on a witness’s answering. O’Connell was cross-ex- 
amining a sturdy shopkeeper from Thomas-street, who swore 
to a fact O’Connell was desirous of getting rid of. 

** On what day of the week did this happen ?” he asked. 

The Witness.—‘*‘ I do not recollect.” 

O’Connell.—‘‘T thought so. You recollect what suits your 
friend, yet your memory is so bad you cannot tell what day of 
the week it was; that is very odd.” 

Witness.—Well, Mr. O’Connell, odd or not I can’t recol- 
lect it. Iam quite sure I voted for you at the last election, 
and, moreover, gave you a plumper; but ifI was to be shot 
for it Icannot remember the day.” 

O’Connell.—** You may go down, and recollect to come up 
and vote for me at the next election.” 

When Crampton, K.C. (afterwards Judge), was arguing a 
case in which O’Connell was opposed to nim, the former read 
from a text-book. 

O’Connell.—** Let me see that book.” 

Crampton.—*‘T’ll not give it to you, because mky-be you 
would not return it.” 

O’Connell.—‘‘ That’s a poor excuse for quoting bad law.” 

He often jested with his best friends. Having opened the 
plaintiff’s case in an action on a bill of exchange, he was sur- 
prised at the blank look of the agent, who peered anxiously 
round the court. 

** Where is the witness to prove the defendant’s hand- 
writing ?” inquired O’Connell. 

‘*He promised to attend, but I suspect he has sold us,” was 
the whispered reply ; ‘‘ we must be non-suited.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense, man,” replied O’Connell, ** sure there’s 
plenty of attorneys round the table; put up one of them to 
prove our case.” 

When a very stout attorney named Green, popularly called 
Bumbo Green, was endeavouring to get into court through a 
crowd, O’Connell, then in the height of his popularity, called 
out, ‘* Boys, make way for the Hill of Howth.” 

The attorney, who if slow in motion was quick in repartee, 
immediately responded ‘* Well said, Ireland’s Eye.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 


au Autobiography. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 
CHAPTER XVI. 


¥FERMOY-—THE EVE OF THE RACES. 


“ A horse-race—what rapture isin it— 
To gallop so fearless and fast.” 


‘¢ To-morrow is the first day of the races, sir,” I said to my 
father at breakfast, ‘‘and as I am to ride the steeple-chase, 
I purpose going over to-night, and taking a bed at the hotel.” 

‘If you are,” replied my father, *I’d recommend you to 





unpleasant, when you want to have your seven senses about 
ta agg 8 a mer pos a steeple-chase does—as to feel the 
fumes of whiskey-punch addling your pate.” 

‘‘ No fear of that, father,” I said. 

‘¢ Not the least,”” chimed in Cousin Con. ; 

‘‘T don’t think I’m likely to be affected,” I replied. ‘*T'll 
wish you good-bye, and expect to find you on the course, 
where I hope you'll see the Destroyer show them the way. 

‘‘For mercy sake, my dear, take care of yourself,” ex- 
claimed my mother. ‘I do not desire to prevent your sharing 
any amusement nafural at your time of life; but I beseech you 
not to venture on any rash bet or involve yourself in any 
foolish scrape. You know all kinds of wild young men, gam- 
blers, and dissipated characters, congregate at race-meetings ; 
so I caution you from being led astray by their pernicious ex- 
ample.” | : sinchess ” 

I promised to observe the utmost caution in avoiding all 
such society, and Cousin Con was ready to go bail for me. 
Terry Riley had my valise and racing-saddle already adjusted 
before him—so, bidding farewell, I mounted my horse, and 
followed by Terry, started for Fermoy. : 

When approaching the town, I passed a dark travelling 
chariot, the dusty wheels and splashed harness denoting it came 
some distance. The occupants were a lady and gentleman— 
both young. | 

I had not got many yards ahead of it, when one of the 
horses stumbled, and ere the postilion could pull him up, fell 
to the ground. The lady screamed, so I wheeled round, and 
throwing my hack to be held by Riley at hand, assisted in 
raising the prostrate animal. The gentleman opening the 
carriage door, enabled me to take a hasty glance at his com- 
panion. The expression of her countenance was extremely 
prepossessing—just the face that once seen recurs to our 
thoughts, coupled with the wish to behold it again. I cannot 
say as much for her escort. He illustrated the definition I 
had heard thus given of a dandy: 

“ A dandy is a chap that would 
Be a young lady, if he could; 


And as he can’t, does all he can 
To show the world he’s not a man.” 


He coolly looked on while the postilion and I were engaged 
in raising the horse and adjusting the displaced harness. 

‘¢ You're all right, my man,” I said when the broken-kneed 
poster was again in the traces. 

‘¢ Thanks to you, sir,” responded the postilion. 

‘‘Far to Fermoy ?”’ inquired the dandy, looking through his 

lass. 
: ‘¢ Not very,” I replied, as I remounted my horse, 

A sweet smile from the lady in the carriage more than re- 
paid my services, and bowing lowly in acknowledgment, I can- 
tered into the town. 

Now came thundering down the hill a vehicle drawn by four 
steaming posters—a long high carriage capable of containing 
a number of passengers and a considerable quantity of luggage. 
Two distinguished sporting characters were on the box, while 
half-a-dozen occupied the inside, and two servants sat in the 
dickey. 

‘* Eh, O’Regan! Here we are, old fellow! How goes it ? 
How is your worthy governor?” asked, quick as he could 
rattle out his queries, our excellent steward, Sir Robert Spread. 
He brought a large party to the races. 

** All well, Sir Robert. Not forgetting us, I see. Do you 
stop here?” as his coach pulled up at the Royal Arms in “‘ the 
Square,”’ the principal hotel of Fermoy. 

‘‘ Yes, I find this a capital inn—always patronize it. 
fare—well dressed—well served—and civil landlady.” 

‘* Now then, Riley,” I said, ‘‘ when you place my traps in 
my room and settle yourself, get the horses round, and we'll 
go up to the race-course.”’ 

‘*T'll be ready in a jifly,” responded Terry. I had a warm. 


Good 





g° to bed early, and keep your nerves quict. Nothing is so 


meeting with the jovial baronet as we entered the hotel. 
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tere was the usual bustle consequent on the race-meeting. 
The hall in front of the bar was choked with luggage—port- 
manteaus, valises, trunks, carpet-bags, and hat-boxes piled in 
endless variety. A legion of runners, servants of all kinds— 
gentlemen’s gentlemen, the smart tiger in his white tops and 
cords, the page all glittering in silver sugar-loaf buttons, 
the knowing-looking horse-rider, the unwashed groom, the 
spruce waiter with his white napkin, the barly coachman, the 
footman in his flaring livery—thronged the ci-devant billiard- 
room, from which, for the nonce, the table was removed. 

In the bar and through the house, the din was deafening. 
Roaring for waiters, ringing for ** boots,” demands for chamber- 
maids, elderly gentlemen requesting particular attention to 
prevent their getting cold or rheumatism from damp sheets, 
young ones lustily bawling for ‘‘hot wather and bitter ale,” 
some few squabbles as to right of possession, threats of eject- 
ment by a more summary process than is recognized by courts 
of law—i. e., out of the door or the window. 

‘“*T want”—* oysters for six, and a half-a-dozen of ale” — 
*to go into the double-bedded”—** boot-jack’’—*‘ where eight 
are to”—** pitch into him’”—*‘ shove him into” —*‘ Boots !” — 
‘coming, Mr.”—*“ fire and fury’—*‘ tare-an-agers, do you 
really recommend me to take this’—*‘ lighted candlestick’’— 
‘will you air my’—‘‘leather breeches and tops in the”’— 
**sheets.”” ‘*I am afraid of catching’—* sleep, so must 
submit to”—*‘ throw you out of the window, or by” —*‘ Hudi- 
bras, dam by’’—‘‘ scoundrel over the banisters if you don’t” — 
‘‘ drink every taste of it’’—** perhaps you like”—* the colours 
of the riders, the riders’ names, the weights they carry, and 
the prize they run for.”. These were a few of the broken 
sentences that fell upon mine ear when, putting my traps in 
my room and securing the door against intrusion (a measure 
not to be overlooked by the sagacious staying at a crowded 
hotel at race time), I looked with some satisfaction on my 
attire for the race—my well-polished tops, my milk-white 
doeskins, glossy satin jacket and cap of most patriotic hue, 
my splendidly silver-mounted whip, which bore my father’s 
crest with our proud motto engraved thereon. Resolved to 
do my utmost to wear them with credit, 1 mounted my hack 
to go over the course. 

The town afforded a corresponding scene of animation. 
The entrance to the hotel opens on ‘‘ the Square” —which has, 
by the way, only three sides, the fourth being bounded 
by the Blackwater, which is here of considerable width, and is 
crossed by a handsome bridge of sixteen arches. Hills rise 
north and south ; that on the north, is crowned by the spaci- 
ous barracks—capable of containing over three thousand men. 
Midway between the barracks and the bridge is the church, a 
neat structure with taper spire. A range of comfortable 
dwelling-houses presents a contrast, by their red brick walls, 
to the verdant foliage opposite to them. Here we find a 
luxuriant belt or grove of trees encircling the tasteful lawn 
and embowering the stately proportions of Fermoy House. It 
was, in those days, the mansion of an eminent banker, 
the founder of Fermoy. By his active energetic mind he had 
raised it from a mere collection of cabins to a large gar- 
rison and trading town. Busy mills denoted industry, and 
the large storehouses opulence and enterprise. The view from 
the bridge is extremely picturesque. Trees of venerable growth 
line the banks, villas peep out from amidst the woods, and the 
fertile plains of Grange and the dark forests of Castle Hyde 
lend their charms to the landscape. 

The sober and quiet air which a country town usually pre- 
sents had disappeared ; instead all was gaiety and hilarity. 
Cries of ‘‘welcome!’’ burst from every lip; pleasure danced 
in every eye. Arrivals at every door betokened the general 
festivity, and the merry country boys and girls in holiday 
attire made the streets echo their joyous shouts. 

‘This promises well, Terry,” I said, as rattling up the hill 
by the church, we soon arrived at the race-course gate, 

* Illigant, sir; ‘twill be a great meetin’ entirely.” 





‘*T trust I may be fortunate enough to win.” 

‘* Arrah! what would ail ye, Master Bryan? Be the powers, 
if _ gray don’t bring you to the winning-post, I'll break his 
neck. 

‘* He'll do his best, depend on it, Terry. I’m resolved to 
make the running from the post.” 

‘*Do, sir,” said Terry, riding by my side on the race-course 
in order to give me the benefit of his experience. ‘‘ Mind the 


| big leaps ; be wary of yourself, and do not go too fast at them ; 


keep a pull on him till you jump them, and then you may let 
him out.” 

“ Never fear ; he’s a strong-winded horse, and not likely to 
get blown.” 

‘* Always better to be at the safe side though, as the little 
boy said when he kept the door shut agin the mastiff; so bo 
wary, sir, to hould hard, and if you do make the runnin’, let it 
not be at the top o’ your speed. You'll soon find what pace 
the rest can go, and if you keep a pull can imerease it at any 
time.” 

‘‘T agree with you, Terry, and will act accordingly.” 

‘¢ Some of the gentlemen jockeys are very ‘cute, sir, and I’a 
have you look well to your place at startin’: keep a-near the 
right hand ropes, and you have your whip hand free. I have 
seen a heat lost afore now by reason of the jockey being 


jammed in so close by the one ridin’ agin him that he was not 


able to strike his horse, and just near the winnin’ post the 
other shot in, and beat him. Take care at the fences to select 
a safe, strong place to leap—no matter how high, so it’s strong. 
Of course the law of ridin’ is, that each jockey shall take his 
own line of ground, and keep it; but some vagabonds bring 
their Curragh tricks among us, poor country boys, and try to 
make us change our position, which brings loss of time.” 

‘‘There is a rule that whoever is so knavish as to cross 
another, or oblige him to shift his place, or interferes with him 
in any way, is disqualified and disgraced.” 

‘‘ Faix, then, that’s what ought to be done to them, shure 
enough.” 

‘‘ And is not the practice so ?” 

‘¢ Wisha, bedad it isn’t, sir; an’ I don’t mean to say the ste- 
wards are in fault neither. For any man that’s blackguard 
enough to cross, is wicked enough to swear fifty—aye, a hun- 
dred oaths, he did’nt; so it only leads to perjury and tellin 
heaps 0’ lies.” 

‘‘ There’s no fear of foul play in my case, I trust, as I nde 
only against gentlemen.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t want to cast any reflections on the gentlemen 
who rides races,” said Terry slowly, as if weighing his words ; 
‘‘ but, sir, when a man rides for his bread, it’s the story of the 
man who resolves to make money—honestly if he could, but to 
make it. An’,inthroth, I suspect the way wid them is to win— 
honestly if they can, but to win. 

This colloquy brought us to the high part of the course, 
whereon a large and spacious stand-house was being erected— 
carpenters hammering might and main. It was built ona 
tumulus or mound of a circular form, which has since proved 
to be one of these raths, or Danish forts, so common through- 
out Ireland. The view from thence comprised an uninter- 
rupted prospect of the entire line of country selected for the 
steeple-chase, from the start to the finish. The course is 
bounded by the groves of Ballyarthur on one side, with the 
high wall of the Dublin road fencing another. The plain 
measures more than one hundred acres—nearly all table-land 
with the exception of the tumulus. It is in the rear of, and 
quite close to the cavalry and infantry barracks, being used by 
the troops as an exercising ground. Around, the horizon is 
marked by an elevated highland range the Galtee mountains, 
to the north, stretching aloft their peaked summits; while 
Cairn Thierna rears its gloomy brow on the south side. Moor 
Park, the seat of the Earl of Mountcashel, bursts on the sight, 
to the east, midst the noble woods by which it is surrounded ; 


while on the west, the infinitg beauties of famed Cagile Hyde 
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afford many attractions to the lover of the picturesque. Ruined 
castles, fortalices of the olden time, form attractive features ; 
but, impatient to see what was before me, I ran my eye over 
the double line of posts marking the country selected for our 
struggle, and giving. my horse his head, leaped the bounds 
ditch of the race-course. 

There is a marked difference between steeple-chasing in Ire- 
land and in the sister country, or was when this race took place, 
about forty-five years ago. Instead of being left in Boeotian 
ignorance of where you were to start from, and go to, until the 
hour arrived—when, if a stranger in the part of the country, 
you might as well have dropped from the clouds—we in this 
country manage things better. Competent judges are always 
selected to choose the ground, and when this is accomplished, 
the riders have due notice, to enable themselves and their 
horses to become acquainted with the course. On imvestiga- 
tion, each rider settles in his mind the plan he intends to pur- 
sue—where to put along his nag and where to save him. The 
ground at Fermoy was selected with a view to afford to all 
a fair chance to make play in, and presented every variety 
of fencing. The man who rode the wall-jumper had to take 
a dozen stiff banks, with gripes deep enough to swallow him— 
which, unlike the gulf in the Roman forum, would be found 
open, though he, Curtius like, had popped into the middle. 
We had some excellent galloping ground to the road, then 
several marshy fields, the least taste of a bog, some ploughed 
stubbles, and a good run home. 

I arranged my programme in my mind, looked well at each 
fence I rode over—two were downright craners. I requested 
Terry to stick close to Thalaba that evening, to prevent any 
untoward event occurring, and be sure to have him on the 
ground at half-past one next day. I trotted over to Kilcrumper, 
saw my gallant grey in tip-top order, thanked my friends the 
M‘Carthys for the care and attention they had paid him, and 
returned to dine in Fermoy. 


Sir Robert Spread had been inquiring for me at the bar, and 
now hailed me. 

‘O'Regan, I thought you had levanted; what became of 
you, eh? My friend, Captain Roller,” he continued, intro- 
— me to a gentlemanly, military-looking man, who bowing 
said : 


‘* Most happy to know you, Mr. O’Regan.” I bowed in my 
turn. ‘ 

‘Well, lads, what say you to dinner? You dine with me, 
O'Regan, of course ; I have ordered something good. It is six 
o'clock. Shall I ring ?” 


‘*T have no objection,” I said, ‘‘ though I suppose my uncle, 
Colonel Scabbard, expects me.” 

‘¢ Tut, never mind uncles or aunts at this time; we'll have 
a pleasant party in here presently. Whackman, and my ex- 
ccllentsfriend Doctor John, Joe Geary, and the Dennys are to 
give me @ look in during the evening.” ! 

Sir Robert rang the bell, and like the genii in Aladdin, 
several servants appeared. One laid a tablecloth with three 
covers, another brought oyster soup and then turbot, while the 
third ministered to our wants, supplying some excellent Fermoy 
ale—clear as amber and delicious in flavour. The remainder 
of our repast was well served. We had some capital sherry— 
a wine one does not always obtain of good quality at hotels. 

The cloth had not long been removed, a few glasses dis- 
cussed, ‘‘ the native” and its adjuncts placed before us, when 
the principal sporting gentlemen of Fermoy and its vicinity 
came to pay their respects to Sir Robert. They were Captain 
Whackman, Doctor John, the Messrs. Denny of Fair View, 
Mr. Joe Geary, and Robert Gay. Roller apologized for leav- 
ing us for a time, being obliged to attend to some military 
duties which required his presence in barracks, but promised 
to return as soon as he Ould get away. 

_ Hearty and warm was the weleome given by the hospitable 
sir Robert to his friends, and their pleasure at beholding him 
in good health amongst them was equally sincere, 











‘‘ Waiter, keep a liberal supply of water boiling, and bring 


up a tray of glasses,” he said; ‘and tell the cook, with my 
compliments, to have the devil of a grill ready by eleven, or 
she never sees the colour of my money again.” The waiter 
obeyed promptly. onsite 

“I hope you are comfortably off here?” inquired Doctor 


John. 
‘‘ Reasonably, Doctor. They put us to trench very respect- 
ably to-day, I assure you. Ask and have was the motto.” 


‘‘ Glad to hear it, for the house is full, and I feared they 
might not have been attentive. This promises to be the most 
crowded assemblage we ever had at our races. The poet may 
sing of ‘a bumper at parting’—but, by Jove, we have a bum- 
per at meeting.” ; 

‘‘Ha! ha! well said, Doctor John; that’s a fair pun.” | 

‘Why, you see here we all are, of every age, profession, 
and station.”’ 

‘What do you mean by age, sir?” cried old Whackman 
testily. He never liked any allusion to that tender subject, 
being by far the senior of the company. i 

“Only the words of a song I was thinking of,” said the 
Doctor winking at us. ‘* You know Captain Thornton sings— 
‘No age, no profession, no station is free.’ But, by the way, 
who has a list of the horses for the steeple-chase to-morrow ? 
Lindley wants to print his cards, and I promised to give him 
the names to-night. Have you named yet, O’ Regan ?” 

‘No, I am ready to do so now.” 

‘‘ Here’s a list of the horses owners of which have paid en- 
trance money,” said Mr. William Denny, taking out a card 
from his pocket perfumed with otto of roses and reading aloud : 

‘¢ Alhambra—Mr. Hennis. 

‘“¢ Chieftain—Mr. Denny. 

“¢ Oliwwia—Doctor John. 

.  Monarch—Mr. Douglas. 

‘¢ Rover—Mr. Joe Geary. 

‘¢ Signal—Mr. Falcon. 

‘¢ Now, O’Regan, what name shall I put down for you? 
The Great Unknown! for to this moment no one can guess 
what you have.” 

‘‘ Thalaba the Destroyer ; grey horse—five years old—green, 
and green cap,” I said quietly, not pretending to notice a 
wink passing from some of the lads. 

‘¢ That’s a fine-sounding name,” said Doctor John. ‘* Is 
it fair to ask where the terrible Thalaba came from ? 

I saw the others ready to quiz; so I told him it wasa 
secret. 

‘‘ Surely, Mr. O’Regan,” said Joe Geary, in his bland 
voice, *‘he can’t be the horse that, if report be true, ought 


to have been sent to the knackers, unless there is a Botany 
Bay for such homicides ?” 


I was silent. 

‘‘ Who bought the horse at Conway’s ?’’ asked another. ‘I 
mean the one who eat the man and was sold for a song.” 

No answer. 


‘‘ Whatever he be,” said Doctor John, “I flatter myself 
he has small chance against Olivia.” 

“‘T back Olivia for fifty to a pony she destroys your De- 
stroyer’s chance, at all events ?” said Mr. Gay. 

*‘T don’t wish to bet,” I said, ‘‘but as you have offered it, 
I'll take you.” 


‘* Rover before Thalaba, on the same terms,” said Joe 
Geary. 


‘¢ Done!” I responded ; and coolly turning round, ‘‘Is there 


any other gentleman anxious to give me odds?” but no one 
seemed inclined. 


‘* I believe a great many horses have arrived in town,” said 
Whackman. 


‘“‘Oh, yes! several, The course was quite crowded this 
morning.” 

‘*So I remarked,” continued the Captain. ‘ There was one 
I saw stript for a second ; I never laid eyes on a more perfect 
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el of a racing hunter. He had a beautiful light head, fine 
nostrils that would fit into that tumbler ; quick, good eyes and 
ears; arched neck; clean, wide jaws, evincing great wind. 
Your narrow, contracted jaws are always short-winded. His 
shoulders were very fine, with high withers ; his legs, if any- 
thing, a little long, but pasterns short, and capital hoofs. His 
groom was just sheeting him as I took my survey, and the 
rascal was either stupid or surly, for he neither would tell me 
the horse’s name nor his master’s.” 

_I tried to look unconcerned while this account was being 
given, for the portrait was clearly that of Thalaba. Some 
suspicion of this crossed Sir Robert’s mind, and he was on the 
point of asking me when I kept him silent by a glance. 

“Oh!” said Robert Gay, “that was Mr. Legge’s Jerry 
Sneak. 

**T don’t think it was,” replied the Captain, ‘for this horse 
was not black.” 

‘‘ Perhaps, Flyaway. Does he go to-morrow ?” 

‘‘No; the steeple-chase to-morrow is confined to those 
named.” 

**T don’t know whose it was, then.” 

‘* Who rides for you, O’Regan ?” asked Sir Robert. 

‘* For want of a better, I make the effort myself.” 

**Indeed! You! you!” was heard on all sides. 

‘Don’t you wish you may win, then !” cried one and all. 

‘‘ As I have need of rest, boys, I wish you all a good night,” 
and mindful of my father’s advice, left the room amid cries of 
** Stole-away !” 

; [TO BE CONTINUED. | 








A RUN THROUGH THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 


KILLARNEY, 

Tue morning being fine and Mangerton our destination, we start be- 
times, and being well mounted soon arrive at its base, finding our- 
selves surrounded by venders of “‘ mountain dew” and goat’s milk— 
boys and girls, each enthusiastically praising the particular articles 
offered for sale. However we may feel inclined to reject the pro- 
ferred beverage during our ascent, we shall find our mind consider- 
ably altered respecting Father Mathew and tem ce ere we 
return. ‘Treading our way by rugged paths and the brink of steep 
precipices, our sure-footed shelties carry us admirably up the moun- 
tain, till we reach the Devil’s Punch Bowl. 
_ This lake, or tarn, situated within a short distance of the top, 
is about a quarter of a mile across, surrounded on all sides by per- 
"Be es rocks. Its waters, the overflow of which forms the 

utiful Tore unrere | are extremely cold—but samp me 
warm tem ent of the nameless nage for whose ial be- 
hoof the apa to have hy say is hardly to be won- 
dered at that he should prefer to indulge in a “ cooling beverage.” 
The waters of this lake, it is said, during the most severe winters, 
have never been known to freeze. At the Punch Bowl our guide 
never fails to awaken numerous responses to the soft notes of his 
bugle, as he gracefully pours forth, across its deep and gloomy 
waters, the witching strains of some sweet old Irish air. e now 
proceed by a narrow pathway to the summit, a distance of about 
one hundred yards, for the accomplishment of which feat we must 
depend on our own exertions, it co too steep for the ponies to 
attempt. On the summit is a cairn, piled to the memory of some 
person found dead on the mountain a few years back, which, from 
the contributions of the peasantry, will, no doubt, soon amount to 
a formidable pile. 

Standing on the top of Mangerton, a view scarcely inferior to 
that from Carantuel spreads out before us. Below are the Killarney 
lakes and mountains, while in the distance are seen Kilrush and the 
Shannon, the coast of Iveragh, and the bays of many and Dingle, 
with the Atlantic stretching away in the distance. ‘The objects in 
the immediate vicinity of Killarney are distinctly visible, but dimin- 
ished as a model in miniature. | 

To the lovers of nature in her sternest mood G a 
short distance to the east of the Devil’s Punch Bowl, will repay a 
visit, but none should attempt the descent except hardy climbers 
capable of enduring considerable exertion—and even these should 
be cautious not to attempt it except on the northern side, through 


the opening by which it discharges the overflow from its lakes in 
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the winter season. On beholding the glen, the tourist will proba- 

bly pronounce it inaccessible to all save the brown eagle, which 
seems to have made it his dwelling. ‘Still, desolate as it is, and 
difficult of approach, a few browsing goats and Kerry cows may be 
seen there during the summer months, tended by one or two soli- 
tary peasants, whose only abode, during their residence in the 
valley, are the caves or recesses in the rocks—and the wonder is, 
how they came there. A more wild and secluded spot than Glen- 
nagoppol can scarcely be imagined—a valley sunk down almost as 
precipitous as the crater of a voleano, at the bottom of which are 
several small lakes. Following the stream through which Lough 
Garragarry discharges its waters, we issue forth from this solemn 
temple of nature, and soon reach the Herbert Arms. 

After some refreshment at the hotel and a change of shelties, 
we again sally forth, through the Muckross demesne, for the islands 
of Dinis and Brickeen, our way lying by the beautiful avenue which 
Mr. Herbert, with such exquisite taste, has constructed around his 
lake. Issuing from the thick umbrageous trees near the entrance, 
it is difficult to form a conception of the beautifully alternating 
scenes that are obtained through every vista as we proceed. The 
Tore mountain, with its woods and cliffs, rises boldly up to the left, 
while the Lower Lake with its islands, stretches away to the right. 
Passing Lough Doolagh, across Brickeen bridge and island, we 
reach Dinis island, around which we have already conducted our 
readers ; and at Mr. Herbert’s picturesque cottage we may, if so 
minded, pause once more to partake of refreshment. 

Crossing from Dinis island another bridge connecting it with the 
mainland, we follow the windings of a narrow bridle-road along the 
southern shore of the Middle Lake, till we reach the highroad be- 
tween Kenmare and Killarney. Passing Tore Cottage, we again 
follow the road through M demesne, till we reach “ Lady's 
Walk,” just under the abbey. This charming walk—as also Rock- 
walk by the margin of the Tore lake—is exquisitely beautiful, 
blending together the happiest combinations of nature and art 
which we ever beheld. r traversing this delightful walk for 
some miles, alternately pausing to rest and admire, we return to 
behold the abbey under the last rays of the setting sun. Muckross 
Abbey is asplendid relic of antiquity, and a more yuge spot, 
“‘ where erring man might hope to rest,” it would be difficult to 
conceive. In architectural peaey it will not bear comparison with 
many of the monastic ruins in Ireland, but as far as situation is con- 
cerned, we question if there be any that can equal it. It was founded 
in 13840 by M‘Carthy, Prince of Desmond, on the site of another 

| church, which was destroyed by fire in 1192. The building consists 

principally of two parts, the abbey and the church ; the latter is 

divided into three compartments—the choir, nave, and south tran- 

sept, from the midst of which rises a square tower thickly draped 
with luxuriant ivy. The length of the church is about 100 feet by 
24 in breadth ; and the length of the transept 36. We enter through 

a richly decorated doorway of the pointed style, from which we 
behold, straight before us, the large eastern window. The abbey 
is in tolerably good preservation—thanks to the taste and care 
of the proprietor. The building is unroofed, and dank grass and 
weeds encumber the upper portion; but most of the ground 
story, being arched over, is protected from the weather. The fire- 
place of the refe is sufficiently spacious to show that the good 
fathers were of opinion that those “ who lead a good life needs must 
live well.” But in these days the abbey was the inn, or resting- 
place of every wayfarer—-whether peer or peasant. The cloisters 
constitute the finest part of the ruin, consisting of an arcade of 
twenty-two arches, ten being semicircular, the remainder pointed. 
In the centre grows a magnificent yew tree, about twelve feet in 
circumference, covering in the entire apartment. It is said to be 
coeval with the building ; however that may be or not, it certainly 
does bear the appearance of great antiquity. There are some old 
tombs at Muckross also worthy of inspection. ; 

A stag-hunt at Killarney, to the lovers of the chase, is about the 
noblest and most exciting of all field sports, and we have been so 
far fortunate as to witness one of the finest said to have taken place 
for a number of years. — 

The morning being fine, and the blue peaks of the mountains 
cloudless, the wooded shores and cliffs stand out in bold relief, 
and the islands bask in the morning sun. A numerous fleet of 

-boats is spread out over the surface of the water, till the 

y of Glena looks like a fancy fair, from the gay diversity of the 
ladies’ dresses, beautifully contrasting with the deep luxuriant ver- 
dure of the foliage on shore. The stag has been set from the pre- 
vious evening, and hundreds of men are placed along the ange 
to intercept his return to the herd, The hounds have been stealthily 





conducted up the mountaip, and a small cannon is fired to announce 
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the arrival of the party who commands the hunt. The dogs are 
immediately set upon the track of the deer—a simultaneous shout 
bursts from the hunters along the mountain—the dogs begin to give 
tongue—and from cliff to cliff the echoes reverberate the exciting 
sounds, producing an effect indescribably grand. 

The frightened animal, driven from the heights, descends to the 
shore of the Lower Lake, and having outstripped his pursuers, lays 
himself down, breathless and panting, in a shallow creek to cool his 
heated limbs. His respite, however, is but of short duration ; his 
pursuers are hot upon him ; two men dash into the water with the 
hope of making a capture. Again the noble animal is on his legs, 
shakes the water from his dripping sides, and deals the foremost 
hound and one of the men—just come up—a few smart blows, 
which send them both sprawling in the lake. The chase lies now 
along the shore. Nothing can equal the enthusiasm of the people 
on the water; the boats are all in rapid motion, and the echoes 
ring to thousands of excited voices exulting in the pursuit. 

Once more he attempts the mountain, but is repulsed by the 
people on the heights ; he looks upwards to the woods that used to 
afford him shelter, but to reach them is impossible. A moment 
longer he pauses—looks back—sees his destruction inevitable—the 
hounds are at his heels—their cry rings louder and louder in his 
ear. His resolution is taken—one gallant bound from the cliff, and 
he is stemming the waters of the lake. Now all is bustle and ex- 
citement ; rock and cliff reverberate the shouts of the hunters and 
the deep-toned baying of the dogs. He escapes but for a moment. 
In attempting to reach an island he is captured by the boatmen 
amidst the loud hurrahs of the multitude on the heights, along the 
shore, and on the water. 


We trust that our readers will now agree with us that we have 
seen Killarney to the best advantage during our three days sojourn 
in this land of loveliness. It is needless to say that we could spend 
weeks—nay months, most agreeably here, every day revealing new 
scenes and new beauties to our eyes; but time permits not of longer 
stay, and we must bow to the force of circumstances. Should there 
be any whose stay is limited to one day, to them the following route 
is recommended : 

Killarney should be entered by the Kenmare road if possible, 
for, from its heights may be obtained one of the finest panoramic 
views of the lakes. Ascending the height a little before the Mul- 
grave Police Barracks is reached, the tourist should impress well 
on his mind’s eye the different views—lakes, mountains, castles, and 


_ islands, as already described. The cascades of Derrycunnihy and 


Tore may next be visited. Stopping at the Herbert Arms or 
Muckross Hotel, Muckross demesne may be seen that evening—the 
abbey by sunset or moonlight, for it is lovely by either. Arising 
next day with the dawn, the ascent of Mangerton might be accom- 
plished before breakfast. Afterwards riding through the Gap of 
Dunloe, a boat should be ordered to meet the tourist at the Upper 
Lake. Rowing through its islands and the long range, a pause 
might be made at the Eagle’s Nest in order to give an opportunity 
for hearing the slumbering echoes awakened. Then entering the 
Middle Lake, Dinis island and Glena may be visited, afterwards 
crossing the bay to Ross island. After the island and castle of 
Ross, Innisfallen might be reached, and from this taking boat, 
the tourist should land in Lord Kenmare’s demesne, walking from 
thence to Killarney. 

To those who can afford time, a week isthe shortest period that 
should be devoted to seeing Killarney ; but when this cannot be 
done, a tolerable acquaintance with its charming scenery can be 
made in three days—a slight and imperfect acquaintance in one. 

And thus, having given expression at some length to our own 
impressions as to Killarney and its scenery, it may not be out of 

lace to quote here the opinion of one who may be regarded as an 
impartial witness, and who is certainly fully qualified to give adequate 
expression to his feelings—namely, the celebrated American author, 
Judge Haliburton, who has published his works under the eccen- 
tric nom-de-plume of * Sam Slick”: 

“Now Killarney is not over-praised—it is not praised half 
enough. Go there of a fine day, when the lake is sleeping in the 
sunbeams, and the jealous mountain extends its shadowy veil to 
conceal its beautiful bosom from the intrusive gaze of the stranger. 
Go when the light silver vapour rises up like a transparent scarf, 
and folds the lofty summit of Mangerton till it is lost in the fleecy 
clouds of the upper regions. Rest on your oars and drift slowly 
down to the base of the cliff, and give utterance to the emotions of 
your heart, and say, ‘Oh, God, how beautiful!’ and your voice 
will awaken the sleeping echoes from their drowsy: caverns, and 
every rock, and every cavern, and every crag, and every peak of 








the mountain will respond to your feeling, and echo in a thou- 
sand voices, *‘ Oh, God, how beautiful!’ en turn your back to 
the coming breeze, and steer for Muckross Abbey. Pause here 
again, to take a last, long lingering look at this scene of loveliness, 
and, with a mind thus elated and purified, turn from nature to 
nature’s God, and entering upon the awful solitude that reigns over 
this His holy temple, kneel upon its broken altar, and pray'to Him 
that made this island so beautiful to vouchsafe in His gobdtiegs and 
mercy to make it also tranquil and happy. Go at such a time as 
this, and then tell me if you-were not reminded of the Garden of 
Eden, and the passage of light whereby angels ascended and 
descended—-when man was pure and woman innocent.” 


LIMERICK. 

From Killarney we proceed through the picturesque valley of the 
Flesk, ex route to Mallow, and from thence by rail, either direct to 
Dublin, or, if we continue our tour, to Limerick, the “ city of the 
treaty,” which will well repay a visit. The new town consists of 
handsome streets, spacious, and regularly built, while the buildings 
and historical associations of the old, render it deeply interesting to 
the antiquarian and man of letters. 

Amongst the objects most worthy of note in Limerick are King 
John’s Castle, the stone on which the “ violated treaty of Limerick” 
was * te St. Mary’s Church, and some other buildings of a later 
period. 

Driving up the valley of the Shannon we reach Castleconnell, 
a beautiful sylvan hamlet situated near the Doonas rapids, six miles 
from Limerick. Inglis, in his tour through Ireland, compares it 
to Killarney, and however disposed we may feel to differ in opinion 
with him, we must certainly say that it is an enchanting spot, and 
one which might well tempt the weary worldling to leave behind 
the care and turmoil of active existence, and retire into its charm- 
ing retreat for the remainder of his days. From Castleconnell 
we proceed to Killaloe, about four miles farther up the river. This 
ancient town, though now of little note, was at one time a place 
of considerable importance. Here is the site of a cathedral, 
founded so far back as the 7th century by St. Molua. The existing 
cathedral has been founded by the O’Brien family, many members 
of which sleep within its precincts. Here also is the site of Kin- 
cora, the royal residence of “ Brian the Brave ;” and here it was 
that the ; nt Sarsfield crossed the Shannon, on the night of his 
memorable sortie, when he captured and blew up the magazine of 
William, Prince of Orange. We now reach Lough Dearg, where 
the beautiful Shannon expands like an inland sea, between lofty 
mountains and wooded slopes, for a distance of over twenty miles 
towards Portumna. 

Adair, a small village, about eight miles west of Limerick, is 
exceedingly interesting in an antiquarian point of view. Quin 
Abbey, one of its many attractions, is in itself well worth the notice 
of the tourist. But in our opinion nothing about Limerick is bet- 
ter deserving of a visit than the old castle and rock of Carrig-o’- 
Gunnel. It was built by the O’Brien family about the 13th cen- 
tury, and was blown up during the siege of Limerick. It is a fine 
old ruin, and from its elevated position commands a capital view of 
the surrounding country. From the visitors’ book at Carrig-o’- 
Gunnel we extract the following epigram, attributed to the 
humorous pen of Crofton Croker :— 


“ T’ve seen many views, but they’re all of them done ill, 
Of that famous old place, called Carrig-o’-Gunnel. 
What a terrible rock, how awful to tunnel, 

Should a railroad require it, thro’ Carrig-o’-Gunnel. 
But all bores 1 detest—therefore want not a Brunnel, 
To blow up and destroy old Carrig-o’-Gunnel. 

So hoping you won't take my rhyme or my fun ill, 
God prosper all kind friends at Carrig-o’-Gunnel. 


It is scarcely necessary, this being merely “ A Run through the 
South,” that we should enter upon any description of the remaining 
portion of the route to Dublin. Having endeavoured to contribute 
our mite towards extending a knowledge of the charming localities 
treated of, we shall feel satisfied if we have induced a general desire 
in the minds of our readers of becoming personally familiar with 
the South of Ireland. 
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LOUGH ALLEN. 


Tue river Shannon has its origin in the recesses of the Leitrim 
! hills; where it springs almost with its fall power from a vast 
gulf, the depth of which has not yet been ascertained, and 
- almost immediately expanding forms Lough Allen, of which 
‘thé area is 8,900 acres. The lake is encircled by a belt of 
‘dark-brown hills, waving with heather, which seem to rise 
-from the water, except in one place where those melancholy 
and desolate hills embrace, in addition to the lake, the ruins 
of'a ‘church and a level space of marshy bog. On the eastern 
shore of Lough Allen rises the iron mountam—Sleve-an-iarin, 
as it is termed by the natives, a hill of considerable elevation. 
This mountain is composed of three materials—sandstone, 
clay-slate, and upper limestone. In the great bed of clay- 
slate, which varies from 800 to 500 feet in thickness, nuggets 
of iron-stone are disseminated in great abundance. When the 
rains dissolve and wash away the clay-slate in which the iron 
» nodules are imbedded, these balls of ore are swept down to the 
shores of the lake, which may be said to be paved or strewn 
- with lumps of iron, varying in size from that of an egg to that 
of a bull’s head. ‘The facility with which the iron ore was 
collected by the peasantry and carried to the smelting furnace, 
during the existence of the Arigna Mining Company, could not 
beigurpassed in any country in the world. The excellence of 
this. ore has been attested by Dr. Griffith, who declared that it 
was the richest he ever beheld. It has even been asserted 
that the famous black-band ironstone of Glasgow does not ex- 
ceed in richness the iron ore of Lough Allen. 
It is not exelusively by the prodigal abundance of its iron ore 
- that nature has qualified the neighbourhood of Lough Allen 
to be the seat of great metallurgie furnaces. There are other 
treasures in this lonely and neglected district. It possesses, 
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in addition, all the materials for the construction of furnaccs~. 
the fire-clay which is indispensable for the manufacture of the 
most refractory bricks, and a species of sandstone which has 
the great merit of being perfectly infusible. In close ¢onti- 
guity with these ingredients there 1s a coal-bed, three feet in 
thickness, together with an abundance of turf—a fuel stil] 
more valuable for smelting purposes. Nor is ihis all: the 
entire coal-field rests on limestone, which Providenew seems 
to have designedly placed at hand to furnish tho lime which 
is required by eelters in fluxing the earthy materials of the 
ore. Noon «a. hesitate to admit that, aided by a fostering 
government, an Irish Sheffield might rise and flourish in the 
immediate vicinity of Lough Allen. As it is, the eundition of 
the district is the most dismal that can be imagined. A dis- 
tinguished writer has described its desolation in the following 
words: ‘* The patches of cultivation, small and rare, far from 
relieving the aspect of the scene, served but to render its 
dreariness more oppressive. The lake, smooth as a mirror, 
reflected the brilliant sky of midsummer. No wave disturbed 
it. The noise and bustle of industry were far away. The 
melancholy solitude of my walk was only broken by the 
approach of some wretched men, who had heard of the phe- 
nomenon of a stranger’s appearance in their wilds, and pressed 
round me, asking whether I was about to do anything for the 
country—to give employment. Alas! it was not in my power. 
I walked on. There lay around my path masses of ore equally 
rich with the best employed in England. I knew that in those 
hills, whose desolate aspect weighed upon my mind, there 
were concealed the materials for successful industry. A popu- 
lation starving and eager to be employed at any price—a 
district capable of setting them to work if its resources were 
directed by common sense.” 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 
By J. R. O'FranaGay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 
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CHAPTER VII.—[continvep. | 


On a motion to change the venue of a case from Dublin to 
the Tralee assizes, O'Connell found the motion opposed by a 
very ugly barrister, Mr. Scriven. He was a political enemy 
of O’Connell’s, and, as the case was one in which flattery 
might be useful, O’Connell tried to mitigete hostility by a mild 
dose. 

‘‘T trust my learned friend opposite,” he said, ‘‘ will not 
resist my application to have this case tried in Kerry. We 
shall do our best to give my learned friend a kind welcome, 
and Z’ll undertake to show him the lakes of Killarney.”’ 

‘‘T dare say,” growled Mr. Scriven, ‘* you'd show me the 
bottom of them.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Dan, ‘‘ I would not frighten the fish !” 

O’Connell was not fond of praising himself, but one cannot 
help feeling a just pride in success. Passing along the 
road leading from Killarney to Millstreet there is a tract of 
country called Lisnababie, the property of a truly respected 
gentleman of the county of Kerry, Mr. Lalor. There had 
been a good deal of litigation respecting this property, 
and it was one in which O’Conneil greatly distinguished 
himself. ‘*I may say, with honest pride,” he said to his 
friend, Mr. O'Neill Daunt, as they drove along the road near 
this place, ‘‘ that I was a good help to keep that farm in the 
hands of its rightful owner, Lalor of Killarney. I was yet 
young at the bar, when Jerry Connor (the attorney concerned 
for Lalor) gave me two ten-guinea fees in the Lisnababie case. 
Lalor remonstrated with Connor, stating that the latter had 
no right to pay so expensive a compliment out of his money to 
so young. a barrister. This was at ‘an early period of the 
cause, which was tried in Dublin before Sir Michael Smith.* 
But a motion. being made in court to dismiss Lalor’s bill, I rose 
and contended it so successfully that Sir Michael Smith par- 
ticularly complimented me, and Lalor wrote to Jerry Connor, 
saying that I gave him the full worth of his money, and 
desiring (what indeed was a matter of course) that I should 
be retained for the assizes. We were finally successful, and 
I had the chief share of the triumph.’”’} 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A PAIR OF IRISH ‘*‘ CHIEFS.” 


Birth and parentage of Lord Norbury.—A paternal death-bed injunc- 
tion.—Toler becomes Solicitor-General, and obtains a seat in the House 
of Commons.—Quarrels with Mr. George Ponsonby and Sir Jonah 
Barrington.—Appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas.—Bon 
mois of Lord Norbury.—Retirement in 1827.—Parentage of Standish 
O’Grady.—Distinguished career in Trinity College.—Lucrative prac- 
tice at the Bar.—Becomes Attorney-General, and subsequently Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer.—Anecdotes.—Retirement in 1831. 


Durine the first quarter of the present contury, two of the 
Irish courts of justice were presided over by singular men, 
who resembled each other in some points. Both were fond of 





_ administering justice with drollery, and measuring out law and 


jest in the same breath ; but if they rowed in the one boat, 
it was with very different sculls. 
aimed at being nothing better than a judicial Joe Miller, 
while his brother chief, the Right Hon. Standish O’Grady, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and afterwards Viscount 








* Sir Michael Smith was grandfather of the present eminent judge, the 
Master of the Rolls, Right Hon. T.B.C. Smith. He is the third of his 
family who have consecutively sat upon the Irish bench. Sir Michael was 


- Master of the Rolls from 1801 to 1806; his son, the late Sir William 


Cusac Smith, as Baron of the Exchequer; and his grandson, Right Hon. 
Thomas Berry Cusae Smith, became Master of the Rolls January, 1846. 

T The granddarghter of Mr. Lalor is now the wife of Daniel O’Connell, 
Esq-; of Darrynane, grandson of O’Conneil, 


Chief Justice Lord Norbury 


Guillamore, was a profound lawyer, and his jests were. 
pointed—to which his voice, sounding, as Leyer would say, 
like the echo of an Eolian harp on the bog of Allen, gave 
additional humour, racy of the soil. We feel sure that a 


| short sketch of the sayings and doings of these-contempora.. 


ries of O’Connell must entertain the reader. Tay 

Jorn ToLer was born at Beechwood, Tipperary, on the 8rd. 
of December, 1745. He was the second son of Daniel Toler, 
Esq. His father, when dying, called him to his bedside, and 
told him that to keep up the credit of the family he had left 
the estate to his eldest son, but that to him (J ohn) had been 
secured a sum of fifty pounds; and drawing a pair of silver- 
mounted pistols from beneath his pillow, he handed them to 
his weeping son, and bade him ‘‘ be always ready to sustain 
the reputation of an Irish gentleman.” 

Acting on these dying injunctions young John Toler has- 
tened to signalize himself. He studied for the bar—had a 
bustling, nisi prius, bullying manner that got him forward, 
and he was appointed Solicitor-General in 1789. A seat in 
the Irish House of Commons was always ready for the law 
officers of the crown, and the hair-triggers were not forgotten. 
The great question of the Legislative Union was impending— 
a systematic design was fomented to effect that measure by 
any and every means. The venal opponents were bought— 
the timid were frightened—the brave were fought. The 
Solicitor-General was a fighting man, and gave his party to 
understand he was ready with his weapons. He endeavoured 
to fix a quarrel upon Mr. George Ponsonby, subsequently 
Lord-Chancellor of Ireland, and used most offensive expres- 
sions towards him; but that high-minded gentleman allowed 
the ravings of the bully to pass unheeded, and Toler was 
denied the opportunity he desired. There were, however, 
plenty of hot-blooded spirits in the House to face the bellicose 
solicitor. Sir Jonah Barrington was one of these rollicking 
men—ever ready for a row; and, in allusion to Toler, he 
described that member as ‘‘a man with a hand for everybody 
but a heart for nobody.” Toler being unwilling to submit to 
this, looks and words which could not. be misconstrned soon 
disturbed the legislative assembly. The Speaker resolved to 
prevent the hostile meeting, and ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to take the violaters of parliamentary decorum into custody. 
Barrington was overtaken in Nassau-street, and» Toler ;was 
made captive before he left the House. His coat-taila: had 
caught in ‘the door, and on his being brought before, the 
Speaker, he cut a comical figure, the skirts being torn quite off. 
Curran set the house in a roar by. declaring, “‘ that for one 
honourable member to trim another’s jacket in. that) style 
within the precincts of the House—nay, almost within sight: of 
the Speaker, was quite unparliamentary.” 

Both members having pledged themselves to peace, were 
released from custody. During the prosecution of the United 
Irishmen implicated in the rebellion of 1798, John Toler was 
Attorney-General, and a more fitting tool for the work then in 
hands could not be found. He soon had his reward. Lord 
Carleton’s retirement in 1800 left the chief seat on the: bench 
of the Common Pleas vacant, and on 22nd October in that 
year John Toler was appointed Lord Chief Justice, with the 
title of Baron Norbury. His wife, Letitia, daughter of Thomas 
Otway, Esq., of Castle Otway, county Tipperary, had. pre- 
viously been created Baroness Norwood. Seated on the bench 
of the Common Pleas, Lord Norbury gave full vent to his 
punning propensities, and for years the Dublin papers seldom 
issued from the press without some witticism headed— 
‘* Lord Norbury’s last.” His charges to the jury were most 
comical—mixtures of law, facts, quotations from plays, pun- 
ning illusions to the litigants, the witnesses, or the counsel. 
Among the numerous bon mots attributed to him we find the 
following: : 

During a law argument, the court business was delayed, 
owing to the absence of one of the counsel, Mr, Joy. A gen- 





tleman named Hope informed their lordships the counsel 
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would soon appear. After waiting some time, Lord Norbury 
created a laugh by quoting the very appropriate lines by 
Moore, 
“ Hope told a flattering tale, 
That Joy would soon return.” 

During a trial for breach of contract against a person named 
Paul, the jury having expressed a desire to see some of the de- 
fendant’s letters given in evidence, the Chief Justice said— 
** By all means ; send up to the jury these epistles of Paul.” 

On Lord Redesdale’s appointment as Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, he gave an entertainment to the judges and law officers, 
and amused them by describing how much the. sport of cock- 
fighting was countenanced by persons of quality ; that ladies 
in full-dress, with hoops, went to the cockpit. 

‘* I suppose, my lord,” said Lord Norbury, ‘it was then 
the term,‘ cock-a-hoop’ was used.” 

The conversation having turned on skating, Lord Redesdale 
said, ‘* ho believed placing blown bladders under the armpits 
would be a wise precaution ; for, if the ice broke, the buoy- 
ancy of the bladders would keep the skater from sinking.” 
Lord Norbury gravely assured him ‘ such was the Irish prac- 
tice, which here was called ‘ bladder-em-skate.’” ) 

Riding one day with Mr. Spear, his lordship observing the 
high action of his companion’s horse, which jolted the rider, 
inquired—. | 

‘* After what great dramatist might your horse be named ?” 
The other professed his ignorance. ‘‘ Shakespear,” returned 
the witty chief. 

His lordship was a great lover of hunting, and observing a 
neighbour, Mr. Pepper, thrown, asked what he called his 

horse. ‘* Billy,”’ was the answer. , 
.. “DP llgive you.a better,” rejoined his lordship ; ‘‘ call him 
‘ Pepper-castor.’ ”’ 

While staying in the country during the shooting season, 
one of the sportsmen boasted ‘‘ he had shot twenty hares 
before breakfast.” 

. $*I dare say,” dryly remarked Lord Norbury; ‘but then 
you. fired at a wig.” 

His court was the reverse of a grave court of justice while 
he presided at nisi'prius. The scenes which took place when 
O'Connell, Harry Deane Grady, Tom Goold, Burke Bethell, 

-and the Chief Justice were joking, punning—sometimes squab- 
bling .and shouting, were quite antagonistic of law and order. 
The audience, generally, idle and often tumultuous, flocked 
thither as to a theatre, and quite enjoyed the jokes of the 
judge, . When the court had been more than usually noisy, 
and a witness in a case being asked: ‘‘ What is your busi- 
-mess 2’’) replied, “‘I keep a racket-court,” the Chief Justice 
threw up his hands and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, so do 1! so dof!” 

His lordship cordially detested every matter that involved 
trouble and law arguments; nonsuits, therefore, or bills of 
exceptions were his abomination. Mr. Wallace pressing him 
to mon-suit the plaintiff in an action, was,met by strong 

idetermination on the part of his lordship to send the issue to 

the,jury. gia, Lo, 

‘¢T do not think,” said Wallace in despair, ‘‘ your lordship 
would have the courage to nonsuit.” . 

0 This was touching the game bird with the spur. as | 
‘¢ What’s that you say, Mr. Wallace ; you, don’t think I'd 
_have courage to nonsuit. Now there’s courage to shoot, and 
courage to non-shoot—and I tell yon I have both; but non- 
suit for you I will not.”’ i edé Ja sww vo bat 
_JoMir. Wallace having been horsewhipped near Nelson’s Pillar 
in Sackville-street, applied to the.court by criminal informa- 
»otion. against, his assailant, ‘‘1think,” said Lord Norbury, 
. the court should grant its protection to any one who has 
bled under ‘the immortal Nelson.” 


’ 
' 


so. Where. is a penalty attached to refusal by a judge to sign | 


fe bill of ,exceptiong Om one occasion, when O’Connell pre- 


sented a bill of exceptions to Lord Norbury for signature, the 


following dialogue is related to have taken place : 


aS ess 
ane 


| Ti Norbury—* You're surely not in earnest, Mr. O'Con- 
nell,”’ 

O’Connell—* I never was more in earnest in my life. I 
hope I know my duty to the court.” 

Lord Norbury—*‘ No man knows it better, or performs it 
better.” Addressing his registrar, he said, ‘‘ Jackson, call the 
next case,” 

O’Connell—“ May I, my lord, without offence, request your 
signature to this bill of exceptions ?” 

Lord Norbury—“ Offence! Offence, Mr. O'Connell! You 
never offended me in your life—nor anybody else, I do believe ; 
youre too good-natured and good-humoured a man, and 
you look it,” ; 

O’Connell—*‘ Oh, my lord, let me implore you to spare 
your compliments.” 

Lord Norbury— Truth—truth, Mr. O'Connell; and you 
know truth’s no compliment.” 

O'Connell—** And now, my ‘lord, I very deferentially ask 
your signature, or your refusal. All I want is a categorical 
answer.” 

Lord Norbury—No doubt—no doubt; you'd be satisfied 
with a refusal—but I don’t refuse you; indeed I don’t think 
I could refuse you anything—so mind, I don’t refuse ; but ! 
never do anything in a hurry; como to me in my chamber 
when the court rises ; your time’s valuable, and so it ought — 
your talents make it so.” 

O’Connell departed, but obtained the signature in chamber. 
He was not to be cajoled. 

A scion of nobility was tried before him on an indictment 
for arson. The house was insured, and the insuraace com- 
pany suspected the fire was not quite accidental. The jury 
gave the prisoner the benefit of a doubt, and he was onee mor 
amanabout town. While attending a levee at the Castle. 
Lord Norbury was again face to face with the noble accused. 
who, instead of shrinking from the Chief Justice, accosted 
him in a jocular tone: 

‘¢ We shall meet at the drawing-room, my lord,” said the 
man from the dock ; *‘I am to present my bride to his Excel- 
lency.” 

‘* Glad to hear it, sir,” responded his lordship; ‘ the Serip- 
ture says—beiter marry than burn.” 

When he sat a quarter of a century on the bench, Lord Nor- 
bury, then in his eightieth year, was very inadequate to the dis- 
charge of his judicial functions, and several efforts were made to 
induce him to resign. ‘The Lord Lieutenant, Marquis Welles- 
ley, sent the Under-Secretary, Mr. Gregory, to endeavour to 
procure his lordship’s resignation, and ii is said the old chief 
took a most effectual mode to prevent any solicitation on that 
occasion. He desired Mr. Gregory to be shown into his study, 
and rushing in at once to greet him, exclaimed—‘‘ Gregory, 
my best.and oldest friend, I was just wishing to see you on 
most important business. Would you believe it ?—that pup- 
pet viceroy—our mock sovereign—has the audacity to wish 
for my resignation, and I am resolved to challenge the bearer 
of his impudent message. ‘The pistols, which I have be- 
fore now used with effect, are ready, and I know I can 
reckon on you as my friend; but I trust this rumour may not 
be true.” 

This put the Under-Secretary in a regular fix; he had the 
alternative of disobeying his instructions or of fighting a duel. 
He chose the former, and returned to the Castle, leaving his 
errand unaccomplished. 
~~ When Mr. Canning’ became Prime Minister in 1527, he 
determined to remove Lord Norbury. His lordship asked 
time to consult his friends, but when Canning found that one 
was in the East Indies, ‘then a voyage of many months, and 
another at the North Pole, he was aware it was only an attempt 
to procrastinate. Lord Norbury offered to resign on being 
made an earl, which was yielded; so he became Earl of Nor- 
| bury, and was succeeded in Juno, 1827, by Lord Plunket, as 
| Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
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SranpisH O’Grapy was born in the county of Limerick, 
about the middle of the last century. His family were pos- 
sessed of considerable landed property, in that county. From 
his earliest youth Standish showed great abilities, and his career 
in Trinity College, Dublin, was marked by considerable success. 
His practice as a barrister was most lucrative, and his talents 
soon placed him in the foremost rank. He united great 
_ natural shrewdness to vast reading, and the Irish government 
eagerly sought for an opportunity to employ his powers in the 
service of the state. 

The rash and fatal insurrection of 1808 supplied the desired 
opportunity. The slaughter of the high-minded and estimable 
Lord Kilwarden having changed William Downes into Lord 
Chief Justice, with a title, Standish O’Grady became Attorney- 
General, and proved most efficient in the discharge of his 
public duty. Further honours were in store forhim. Two 
years later witnessed the resignation of Barry Yelverton, Lord 
Avonmore, from the Chief Baronship of the Exchequer, where- 
upon the Attorney-General, as is usual, got the vacant chief 
seat, and for the long space of twenty-seven years Chief 
Baron O’Grady presided in that important court, then possess- 
ing an equitable, as well as a legal jurisdiction. His great 
learning, dry caustic humour, and powerful language showed 
him at once an able lawyer and an accomplished man. Several 
specimens of his peculiar humour occur to our mind, from 
which we select a few specimens. 

During an assizes at Tralee, great noise prevailed in court. 
The Chief Baron in vain asked for “silence,” and at last he 
spied the High Sheriff, who, unheeding the din, sat reading. 
The Chief Baron turning to him, roared out at the top of his 
voice—‘‘ Mr. Sheriff, let me give you a friendly hint. If you 
let this noise go on much longer you won’t be able to finish 
your novel in quiet.” 

At the same assizes a large number of persons were indicted 
for riot. The names of the prisoners and of several of the jury 
were the same; and the Chief Baron, knowing how extensively 
linked are the ties of kindred in Kerry, commenced his charge 
to the jury with—‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, of course you'll 
acquit your own relations.” 

A highway robber having been acquitted on the last day of 
the assizes to the great surprize of the learned judge, he 
wished to give the jury an idea of what he thought of the 
verdict. 

“‘ Mr, Sheriff,” said he, ‘is there any other charge against 
that man.” 

** No, my lord.” 

‘Then be so good as not to let that man go until I'm well 
out of the town, for I’d like to have half-an-hour’s start of 
him on any road.” 

An inexperienced young barrister appearing to defend a 
man ¢apitally indicted, when the evidence did not sustain the 
charge, wished to make a display in court, and asked the Chief 
Baron leave to make some observations. 

** Pll listen to you, sir, with pleasure,” replied his lordship, 
** after I have taken the verdict of the jury.” 

A boy was tried for larceny of a pair of trousers. The 
prisoner called witnesses, who gave him an excellent character. 
The Chief Baron’s charge was pithy, but conclusive. ‘ The 
prisoner, gentleman, is an honest boy—but he stole the 
breeches.” 

An action for damages was brought by a party who com- 
plained of loss incurred by his immediate landlord having been 
evicted for breach of covenant by the original lessor. The 
Ciief Baron, in giving judgment, said: ‘‘ The plaintiff had 
entered into possession with a qualified covenant, and should 
submit to the loss; nonpayment of rent had frequently oc- 
curred. £olomon was a wise man, and Sampson a strong man, 
but neithor could pay rent if they had not the money.” 

Chief Garon O’Grady was created Lord Guillamore, of 
Caherguillamore, in the county of Limerick. He was suc- 

ceeded by Chief Baron Joy in 1831, and died shortly after. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BATTLES WITH THE BENCH. 


Present impartiality of the Bench.—Respect paid to Judges. by the 
public.—Irish Judges in O’Connell’s time-—Retort on Baron M‘Clel- 
land.—O’Connell and Lord Chancellor Manners.—Mr. Richards.— 
O’Connell and Lord Norbury.—O’Connell’s great practice mm .1812.— 
The case of Mr. Vernon Moore.—The Bar Meeting.—O’Connell’s 
speech on the powers of the Benchers.—Poetical squib by Charl 
Phillips.—The Bar and the Baron. 

In our times, happily, there is no such thing known as a 

judge entertaining and manifesting undue partiality for any 

one barrister, or suffering feelings of either a political or pri- 
vate nature to influence his judicial conduct. It is’ very 
natural for a judge to listen with greater pleasure to a counsel 
who is master of his case—whose words convey his meaning 
clearly—who is free from verbiage and tautology, and does 
not unnecessarily waste the public time, in preference to one 
who does—to one who appears not to have mastered his in- 
structions, who goes floundering into mistakes and misstate- 
ments, which, though unintentional, are confusing, and whose 

manner is dull and language wearisome. Y, 
The deference paid to those clothed in ermine ought tobe 

always marked. On their elevation from the ranks of the 
bar to the high place as presiding ministers of justice, judges 
are at once separated from their former pursuits and dedicated, 
so to speak, to their exalted functions. When they mingle 
in society they are hedged round by somewhat of the divinity 
which doth mark a king. By the tacit assent of all, they are 
regarded with peculiar and very significant respect, in order to 
show reverence for the laws in their person. Thus, no matter 
how familiar or intimate we may be with the individual, there 
is always a certain restraint in the presence of a judge ; and 
the judge, on his part, should never forget the position he 
occupies. qo%? 

But, in O’Connell’s time, there were political judges, whose 
early culture gave a bent to their minds that no sense ‘of pro- 
priety, and of what was due to their high office, could wholly 
remove. With these O’Connell had many a conflict,‘and 
when he stirred up the fires which, though smouldering,’ are 
never quenched, there were fiery sparks struck out, and tem- 
pers were in a blaze. This boldness on the part of the advo- 
cate did him no harm; he did not suffer in pocket, as Curran 
did from the animosity of Lord Clare. O’Connell hada tem- 
perament that was not to be broken down, and any attempt 
to do so was sure to meet with immediate retaliation. 

Political dislike prevailed in one court at this time, and per- 
sonal feeling in another; but O’Connell was not to be beaten, 
as the following instances demonstrate : ‘ 

One day, in the Court of Exchequer, during a new trial mo- 
tion, a young Kerry attorney was called upon'by the opposing 
counsel either to admit some piece of evidence, or give some 
undertaking which was not favourable to the attorney's client. 
O’Connell, though not holding a brief on the motion; was 
apprised he would have one at the assizes, if a new trial was 
to take place, which was certain ; and he told the attorney mot 
to make the admission required. The judge on the'benth, 
Baron M‘Clelland, turned sharply on him ‘and asked—. °’ 

‘‘ Mr. O’Connell, have you a brief in this case ?” 

‘‘No, my lord,” he replied, ‘‘ I have not; but I will have 
one when the case goes down to the assizes.” | * 

‘* When I was at the bar,” rejoined the Baron haughtily, 
‘it was not my habit to anticipate briefs.” } onsite 

‘¢ When you were at the bar,’’ retorted O’Connell, ‘* I never 
chose you for my model, and now that you are on the bench, 
I shall not submit to your dictation.” ott i 

O’Connell’s calm, self-possessed, and determined manner 
often prevailed when others, either from their junior standing 
at the bar, or greater timidity were brow-beaten by the beneh. 
This was strongly evinced when he and Mr. (afterwards Baron) 
Richards were at the same side in a heavy Chancery cause. 
Several counsel had addressed the court for various parties, 

















~ and when Mr. Richards proposéd to follow, he was met by an 
intimation from the bench that the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
‘Matiners) had ‘‘ made up his mind, and would hear no more 
arguments.’’ Mr. Richards knew the bias of the Chancellor 
was against his client, and was very anxious to be allowed to 
argue the case. 
he ‘* would not hear him.” ‘ Well, then, my lord,” said 
Q’Connell, in his deepest and most emphatic tones, ‘since 
your lordship refuses to hear my learned friend, you will be 
pleased to hear me ;” ‘and plunging, at once, into the intriea- 
cies Of thé case, Without waiting for any assent or dissent from 
the Chancellor, on he went, discussing and distinguishing the 
cases already cited, quoting others that were quite in point for 
his client, until he secured the attention of the Chancellor. 
Every five minutes, as he opened up fresh ground, he prefaced 
it with—‘* Now, my lord, my learned young friend beside me 
would have informed your lordship, in a more impressive and 
lucid manner than I can’ hope td do,” &. The arguments 
so nearly lost were successful, and on the following morning 
the Lord Chancellor gave judgment for O’Connell’s client. 
Mr. Richards always expressed his high estimation of O’Con- 
nell’s abilities, and treasured up the lesson then taught.* 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
, THE RACE-COURSE. 


“Now comes the brunt—the crisis of the day , 
We crush—we strive.” Mvwore. 


Tar morning heralding the day on which I was to “ witch the 
world. with, noble horsemanship” was as fine as heart could 
desire, or pretty girl, anxious to show-off her good looks and 
gay dress, sigh for. The weather was unprecedentedly fair and 
_ clear. A bright sun shone cheeringly, and the barometer in- 
dicated no likelihood of a change. 
breakfast to announce all well at the stable, and to procure 
my racing saddle, new girths, and circingle, for making Thalaba 
ready, for the field. | 
‘‘ Be the powers of delf! Master Bryan, Tim M‘Carthy says 
& po elpiena gintleman tuk the diminsions of the Destroyer 
on the coorse yesterday morning, and praised him to the skies. 
An’ he never see any one so bothered when he could not. pump 
out of Tim who the horse belonged to, as I tould Tim not to 
let on to mortial.” bee | 
afi That was quite right! He seemed anxious to know—did 
he?’ . | 
_,., Faix, that he did.” 
«What do you call this horse, my man ?’ say he, friendly, 
ime ees | | 





“«* Bo gorra! sorra a one o’ mo knows, sir,’ siz Tim, mighty 
innocent. . |. 3 | 
«Who's your master, lad ?” siz the gentleman. 
*¢¢T have no master,” answered Tim, _ 
‘¢¢ Where do you live, then ?’ 
‘¢ 6 At home.’ 
46 And where is your home ?’ : | | 
_“t¢ Where’ my father and mother live, your honour, ‘said 
Tim. or eee 


* He afterwards was one of the most uncompromising advocates of the 
, Irish bar—an_ excellent judge, and on the introduction of the Incumbered 
Estates Court, was named Chief Commissioner. Having much responsi- 
bility thus imposed upon him, he laboured, together with his colleagues, 
Commissioners Longfield and Hargreave, to make that tribunal effective. 





_.He filled the offices of Baron of the Exchequer and Chief Commissioner | 8410 


until the year 1859, when he was succeeded on the Exchequer Bench by 
Baron Hughes, an secumplened lawyer and amiable gentleman. The 
err of the Incumbéred Estates Court being recognized, it is now conti- 
nued as the Landed Estates Court, under the able administration of the 
Judges Dobbs, Longfield, and Hargreave, 





The Chancellor got very testy, and declared | 


Terry was with me at. 
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** You'd thimk the gintleman would go mad-with vexation 
when Tim baulked him at every hand's turn—ready for every 
question—answering better, I be bound, nor his Catechism, 
and putting him on a wrong scent all the while.”’ 

** So he had to give him up as a bad job?” 

‘¢ Troth, he could make no hand of him if he was as good a 
cross-questioner as Counsellor Darrynane. Tim made me split 
laughing at the account he gev of him.” ) 

‘* Here—cive Tim this,” and I handed a half-sovereign.-— 
‘Tell him he’s a good boy, and I won’t forget him. . Terry, 
have Thalaba kept close under cover until the bugle sounds .to 
saddle, and maybe he won’t astonish them a trifle, . There 
were some odds offered against him last night, which I took, 
and mean to put a share in your pocket—so you will;be the 
better if I win. Look sharp, and see no one can got near 
him.”’ 

‘*Tim will be proud your honour is plazed with him; and 
don’t be onaisy—no one can got next or near Thauula, if 
that’s the name on him—but the Destroyer is aisier to suit my 
pronunciashin. Thim’s mighty hard words, thim poethry. I 

ever had a janius for poethry, but my missus is the de’il at 
readin’ it, like the little boy at his prayers.”’ 

‘* As I mean to be very quiet on the course till I am ready 
to mount, have out my overalls and my surtout. I can put 
them on over my doeskins and tops. You will find me at the 
scales when the bugle sounds.”’ 

**T will be handy, sir. What's the weight, av you plase ? 

“Kleven stone, four.” 

‘* My stars! and you ride eleven—isn’t that it, sir?” 

‘Just so. I have to carry four pounds,” 

‘* Better strap a shot-pouch on then, and not tie it to the 
saddle. It’s aisier for the horse to carry dead weight when it’s 
on the rider than hanging heavy on himself.” 

“You are right! Here is the pouch, with the shot weight 
ready. Help to bution these doeskins, and hand me my boots. 
Tie the strings of this jacket,”’ and I slipped, my arms through 
the rich satin sleeves. ‘‘Stay—not so tight; give me room 
to work my arms. Now, my cap,’ and having placed this in 
my pocket until I should be summoned to the starting-post, I 
was ready—aye, ready for the field ! 

‘‘ Arrah, thin, isn’t it a thousand pities the Missis wouldn’t 
come to the race to-day to see your honour ride? Begad, if 
the sight of you this blessed moment wouldn’t make her ten 
years younger |” 

‘‘ Now then, my spurs—quick ; Sir Robert is calling.” 

Hastily buttoning on my overalls, and concealing my sporting 
habiliments beneath a modern surtout, I placed a hat on my 
head, and joined the baronet’s cortege. 

“Eh, O’Regan, why did you not join us at breakfast?” 

‘‘] was, giving my groom some directions about my horse, 
Sir Robert,’’ I replied. 

** By Jove, I begin to think you’re a deep dog,’ said he ; 
‘‘but mum’s the word. I have backed you freely, lad. After 
you left last night there was:some laughing at your expense.” 

‘‘Let them take care they don’t have the laugh against 
them,’’ I replied. 

‘“‘T was much struck with that pretiy picture of a horse 
drawn by Whackman. You know the original, eh ?”’ 

‘‘ Rather think I do!” I said significantly. 

‘‘Guessed as much—guessed as much,” he repeated ; ‘* no- 
body else did, though.”’ 

‘*T suppose not, from their manner.” 

‘‘No, not one; egad I am anxious to watch their long faces 
when you show. How dumbfoundered they will be. And so 
he proved a trump ?” 

‘« He bids fair, Sir Robert; but we must not be too san- 
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e. 
‘‘Crack horses going against hin—Olivia and Rover are the 
favourites.’’ : 
** Are you quite ready ?”’ he inquired ; “I must start sor the 
enirvance.’ 
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«“ This minute I am at your service.” 

His long coach was in waiting. = 

‘‘ Here come my fellows—some sad dogs; sat up all night 
to be up early this morning. I must introduce you to them. 
Captain Roller you know already. Mr. Smithers, 10th Hus- 
sars ; Major Tricksome, Carbineers; Mr. Muleahy—my friend 
Mr. O’Regan.”” ‘We exchanged greetings. 

‘‘This is you, I presume, mounted to-day,” said Captain 
Roller, the officer I dined in company with. He referred to 
the card just printed. ‘Mr. O’Regan’s grey horse, Thalaba 
the Destroyer, 11st. 41b.-——owner; green jacket, green cap.” 

I bowed. 

“Ts he a'quick fencer ?” 

‘“* Pretty well.” 

‘‘ And safe—I mean active, with a leg to spare if occasion 
require ?”’ 

‘* As active as a cat.” 

‘¢ Some stiff fences to get over.” 

‘‘ Yes ; have you been to see the ground ?” 

“Oh, yes; I ride myself.” 

‘¢ May I ask what horse ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly ; Mr. Hennis’s Alhambra.” 

“‘Now then, step in lads,” cried Sir Robert, taking the 
ribbons and cracking his long thong-whip about the ears of 
his excellent team. ‘‘I must hasten to the entrance to look 
up subscriptions. So here we go up—up—up,” and with a 
cheer from the ragged urchins of the Square he drove off. 

There are no people more devotedly attached to amusement 
of any kind, especially to those of a manly or sporting charac- 
ter, than the Irish—none who more clearly betray by their 
countenances the working of their inward feelings ; and the 
gay, joyous faces now worn by all thronging the streets showed 
their participation in the enlivening scene. I can also truly 
say that of all races, that which comes nearest to Paddy’s 
heart is a rattling steeple-chase. It is so essentially Irish. 
There is incomparably more excitement—a chance of a broken 
limb, therefore more ‘‘ fun” to be expected than in a flat race. 
Jt is regarded with far greater interest than any other diver- 
sion. ‘There is honour to be gained by a fall at a sporting 
{anglice, break-neck) leap, a tumble at a stone wall or double- 
ditech—but none from a ‘row! on the sod.” The reckless 
daring of the bold peasantry endears a spectacle which shows so 
much intrepidity, and there is a sympathy between the rush 
of the racing hunter and their own impetuous natures. ll 
the lower orders crowd to this race in best attire. The suit 
carefully kept to look dacent at the chapel is taken from the 
press. The frieze coat of ‘‘ hodden grey,” the tight-fitting 

corduroy unmentionables, the home-knit stockings showing 
of so well the sinewy legs, and the “ illigant brogues that 
nately keeps time to the music of the Fowhunter’s Jig,” are 
displayed. The Caroline hat placed jauntily on the side of 
the head, and the sprig of shillelagh in the fist to give a friend 
a forget-me-not if occasion require, complete the tout ensemble 
of the men. And then the women—the *‘ purty colleens”— 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed daughters of the Emerald Isle, are 
not wanting to grace the day. Their habiliments are various 
as their dispositions. Blue cloaks with silk lining; deep 
hoods which generally serve as substitutes for bonnets ; smart 
caps, white as the driven snow, garnished with gay ribbons of 
every hue in the rainbow; while brown stuff gowns flutter in 
the breeze. 

A great argument with me for the continuance of all rural 
amusement is the gratification it yields to the humbler classes. 
Can there be a more agreeable sight than to behold the sons 
and daughters of labour, whose only heritage is toil, ‘“hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” the tillers of the earth, abandon- 
lag their task for a day—leaving, for a short space, the delving 
of the ground, the driving of the plough, the guiding of the 
cart, or the attendance at the dairy, to breathe the free air 
and share the amusement of the course. Here comes a crowd 
of merry peasants, boys and girls as they are, laughing and 


funning. Old men admire the sturdy limbs and athletic frame 
of each * clane, likely boy,” while the elderly females criticize 
the girls, when : 
“Each village lass is proud to wear 

Her newest gown and bonnet, 

While dames of threescore whisper near, 
And criticize upon it.” 

The course, as we drove up the hill on which. the winning- 
post stood, showed a vast assemblage. j 
‘‘ Bless me, what a crowd!” said an old gentleman. ‘TI 
never saw such a concourse.” Pp centre 
‘¢ Beg your pardon, sir,” said a civil man, ‘* this 1s no con- 
course, but a race-course, sir.” : ae 
The whole face of the hill on which the tents were. fixed 
presented a dense mass of human beings. Carriages were 
drawn up beside the ropes. ‘Throughout the entire of the 
course vehicles were scattered, ‘There were three made-up 
fences, a wall five feet high, a hurdle, and a hurdle, and fe 
second wall four and a-half feet. So many different fences 
afforded an opportunity to the enormous mass of spectators, 
according to their different. tastes, of choosing a position near 
the particular leap which they might prefer to see ‘‘ taken. 
The country boys lingered round the more desperate leaps ; 
a jostle is regarded with interest, and a fall looked for with 
eagerness. , Pe... 
And now small groups collected in various parts of the plain 
showed that the horses were proceeding from their respective 
repositories to the scene of action. I moved towards the stand- 
house, underneath which the weighing machine was placed. 
My father joined me. Here also was cousin Con, whose ex- 
uberant spirits were not diminished by any thin potations on 
the course, as his thick voice and twinkling eyes seemad to 
testify. a 

66 ivi, my haro, don’t disgrace your friends ; remember 
the glories of Brian the Brave; depind on your back* if you 
don’t get fair play. Here, O’Regan—” | 

‘‘ Rasy, Con, easy,” said my father ; ‘‘ there’s no fear of foul 
play during the race. Keep yourself quiet, Con, I bid you,” 
and our cousin slunk back, abashed at my father’s reproving 
tone. | 

‘Tf I don’t win the race you may disown me as a relation,” 
said I to the poor fellow in an encouraging volte. 

He returned the grasp of my hand, and blubbered out— 

‘* You'll break my heart if you don’t—that’s all.” ~~ | 

The warning bugle now sounded, and a rush was made to the 
weigh-house. Coaches, chariots, britskas, landaus, phetohs, 
from the four-in-hand of the patrician to the humble, tax-cart 
or humbler feather-bed on the dray of the farmer, were crowded 
round the stand. A handsome turn-out close by the first fertce, 
the last on the return, fixed my attention. I might have over- 
looked it—but the sweet face inside, surrounded by. bright 
tresses, was not to be mistaken. I recognized the lady, one of 
the horses of whose carriage I had helped to rise on the road. 
[ felt doubly anxious to succeed, as she would witness my 
triumph ; and resolving to do or die, glanced at my rivals as 
they came to the post. oath 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





* Pick out,” writes Mr. Wallace, the naturalist; who has-spent 
four years in collecting specimens on the banks of the Amazon-~“ pick 
out the loveliest spots where the most gorgeous flowers of the oy oe 
expand their glowing petals, and for every scene of this kind we may 
find another at home of equal beauty, and with an equal amount of 
brilliant colour. Look at a field of buttercups and daisies, a hillside 
covered with gorse and broom, a mountain rich with purple heather, or 
a forest glade azure with a carpet of wild hyacinths; and they will bear 
comparison with any scene the tropics can produce. I have never seen 
anything more glorious than an old crab-tree in full blossom ; and the 
horse chestnut, lilac, and laburnum, will ‘yie with the choicest tropical 
trees and shrubs. In the tropical waters are no more beautiful p ts 
than our white and yellow water-lilies, our irises, and flowering rus ” 
Excuses are the pickpockets of time, The sun does not wait’ for 
his hot water or his boots, but gets up at once. - wna tats 


- 





~ 





* Back—a common expression, meaning party or faction. 
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A GHOST STORY. 


AsouT four-and-thirty years ago, I was travelling through Denbighshire 
upon a mission which needed despatch. The season was winter, yet the 
weather was delightful—clear and frosty; and even without foliage, the 
country through which I posted was beautiful. The subject of my 
journey was a pleasant one. I anticipated a cordial welcome. Let no 
one, therefore, suggest that I was predisposed for the reception of gloomy 
an gir ome “When the sun set we had a splendid moon—at once soft 
and brilliant; and I pleased myself with watching the altered, and if 
possible, more beautiful effects of the scenery through which we were 
smoothly rolling. I was to put up for the night at the little town of 
; and on reaching the hill over which the approach to it is con- 
ducted, about a short mile from its quaint little street I dismounted, and 
directing the postilion to walk his now jaded horses leisurely up the 
winding road, I walked on before him in the pleasant moonlight and 
sharp bracing air. A little bye-path led directly up the steep acclivity, 
while the carriage-road more gradually ascended by a wide sweep; this 
little path, leading through fields and hedgerows, I followed, intending to 
anticipate the arrival of my conveyance at the summit of the hill. 

I had not proceeded very far when I found myself close to a pretty old 
church, whose ivied tower and countless diamond window-panes were 
glittering in the moonbeams; a high, irregular hedge, overtopped by tall 
and ancient trees, enclosed it; and rows of funereal yews showed black 
and mournful among the wan array of headstones that kept watch over 
the village dead. 1 was so struck with the glimpse I had caught of the 
old churchyard, that I could not forbear mounting the little stile that 
commanded it. No scene could be imagined more still and solitary. Not 
a human habitation was near—every sign and sound of life was reverently 
remote; and this old church, with its silent congregation of the dead 
marshalled under its walls, seemed to have spread round it a circle of 
stillness and desertion that pleased while it thrilled me. 

No sound was here. audible but the softened rush of waters, and that 
sweet note of home and safety—the distant baying of the watch-dog, now 
and then broken by the sharper rattle of the carriage-wheels upon the 
dry road. But while I looked upon the sad and solemn scene before me, 
these sounds were interrupted by one which startled, and, indeed, for a 
moment, froze me with horror.. The sound was a cry, or rather a howi 
of despairing terror, such as I have never heard before or since uttered 
by human voice. It broke from the stillness of the churchyard; but I 
saw no figure from which it proceeded—though this circumstance, indeed, 
was scarcely wonderful, as the broken ground, the trees, tall weeds, anc 
tomb-stones afforded abundant cover for any person who might have 
sought concealment. This cry of unspeakable agony was succeeded by a 
silence; and, I confess, my heart throbbed strangely when the same voice 
articulated, in the same tone of agony : 

“‘ Why will you trouble the dead? Who can torment us before the 
time? I will come to you in my flesh, though after my skin-worms 
destroy this body; and you shall speak to me face to face.” 

This strange address was followed by another cry of despair, which died 
away as suddenly as it was raised. 

I never could tell why it was I was not more horror-stricken than | 
really was by this mysterious, and all things considered, even terrible in- 
terpolation. It was not until the silence had again returned, and the 
faint rustling of the frosty breeze among the erisp weeds crept towards 
me, like the stealthy approach of some unearthly influence, that I felt a 
superstitious terror gradually inspire me, which hurried me at an accele- 
rated pace from the place. A few minutes, and I heard the friendly voice 
of my charioteer hallooing to me from the summit of the hill. Re-assured, 
as I approached him I abated my speed. “I saw you standing on the 
stile, sir, by the churchyard,” he said, as I drew near, " and I ask your 
pardon for not giving you the hint before, but they say it is not lucky ; 
and I called to you loud and lusty to come away, sir; but I see you are 
nothing the worse of it.” 

“ Why, there is nothing to be afraid of there, my good fellow ?” said I, 
affecting as much indifference as I was able. 

When seated in my vehicle, some six or eight minutes’ quick driving 
brought the chaise to a full stop before the open door and well-lighted 
hall of the “ Bell Inn.” To me there has always been an air of in- 
describable cheer and comfort about a substantial country hostelrie— 
especially when one arrives, as I did, upon a keen winter’s night, with an 
appetite as sharp, and something of that sense of adventure and excite- 
ment which, before the days of down-trains and tickets, always, in a 
greater or less degree, gave a zest to travelling. Greeted with that 
warmest of welcomes for which inns, alas! were celebrated, I had soon 
satisfied the importunities of a keen appetite ; and having for some hours 
taken mine ease in a comfortable parlour before a blazing fire, I began to 
fee], sleepy, and betook myself to my no less comfortable bed-chamber. 

It-is not to be supposed that the adventure of the churchyard had been 

obliterated from my recollection by the bustle and good cheer of “the 
Bell.” On the contrary, it had occupied me almost incessantly during 
my solitary ruminations ; and as the night advanced, and the stillness ot 
repose stole over the old mansion, the sensations with which this train of 
remembrance and speculation was accompanied became anything but 
purely pleasant. i 
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I felt, I confess, fidgety and queer ; I searched the corners and recesses 
of the oddly-shaped and roomy old apartment, I turiiéd the face of the 
looking-glass to the wall, I poked the fire into a roaring blaze, I looked 
behind the window-curtains, with a vague anxiety, to assure myself that 
nothing could be lurking there. The shutter was a little open, and. the 
ivied tower of the little church, and the tufted tops of the trees that sur- 
rounded it, were visible over the slope of the intervening hill. I hastily 
shut out the unwelcome object, and in a mood of mind, I must confess, 
favourable enough to any freak my nerves might please to play me, I 
hurried through my dispositions for the night, humming a gay air all the 
time to re-assure myself, and plunged into bed, extinguishing the candle, 
and, shall I acknowledge the weakness? nearly burying my head under 
the blankets ! 

I lay awake some time, as men will do under such circumstances, but 
at length fatigue overcame me, and I fell into a profound sleep.’ From 
this repose I was, however, aroused in the manner [ am about to describe. 
A very considerable interval must have intervened. There was a cold air 
in the room very unlike the comfortable atmosphere in which I had eom. 
posed myself to sleep. The fire, though much lower than when I had 
gone to bed, was still emitting flame enough to throw a flickering light 
over the chamber. My curtains were, however, closely drawn, and I 
could not see beyond the narrow tent in which I lay. 

There had been as I awaked a clanking among the fire-irons, as if a 
paisied hand was striving to arrange the fire, and this rather unaccount- 
able noise continued for some seconds after [ had become completely 
awake. Under the impression that I was subjected to an accidental in. 
trusion, I called out first in a gentle and afterwards in a sharper tone : 

“ Who’s there ?”’ 

At the second summons the sounds ceased, and I heard instead the 
tread of naked feet, as it seemed to me, upon the floor, pacing to and fro, 
between the hearth and the bed in which I lay. A superstitious terror, 
which [ could not combat, stole over me; with an effort I repeated my 
question, and drawing myself upright in the bed, expected the answer 
with a strange sort of trepidation. It came in terms aad accompanied 
with accessories which I shall not soon forget. 

The very same tones which had so startled me in the churchyard the 
evening before—the very sounds which I had heard then and there, were 
now filling my ears, and spoken in the chamber where I lay. 

“Why will you trouble the dead? Who can torment us before the 
time? I will come to you in my flesh, ‘though after my skin-worms 
destroy this body,’ and you shall speak with me face to face.” 

As I live, I can swear the words and the voice were the very same I 
had heard on the occasion I have mentioned, but (and mark this) repeated 
to no one. With feelings which I shall not attempt to describe, | heard 
the speaker approach the bed—a hand parted the bed-curtains and drew 
them open, revealing a form more horrible than my fancy had ever seen. 
An almost gigantic figure—naked, except for what might well have been 
the rotten remnant of a shroud—stood close beside my bed, livid and 
cadaverous, grimed as it seemed with the dust of the grave, and staring 
on me with a gaze of despair, malignity, and fury, too intense almost for 
human endurance. I cannot say whether I spoke or not, but this infernal 
spectre answered me as if I[ had. 

‘‘T am dead and yet alive,” it said; “the child of perdition; in the 
grave I am a murderer, but here | am Apotiyon. Fall down and worship 
me!” 

Having thus spoken, it stood for a moment at the bedside, and then 
turned away with a shuddering moan, and I lost sight it ; but after a few 
seconds it came again to the beside as before. “ When I died they put 
me under Mervyn’s tombstone, and they did not bury me. My feet lie 


toward the west; turn them to the east, and I will rest—maybe I will . 


rest—I will rest, rest, rest.” 

Again the figure was gone, and once again it returned and said: “I am 
your master; I am your resurrection and your life, and therefore fall 
down and worship me!’ 

It made a motion to mount upon the bed, but what further passed 
I know not, for I became insensible—in which state | must have re- 
mained a considerable time as when | became conscious the fire was 
almost extinct. For hours that seemed interminable I lay, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, and afraid to get up lest I should encounter the hideous 
apparition for aught 1 knew lurking close beside me. [ lay therefore in 
an agony of expectation such as I will not attempt to describe, awaiting 
the appearance of the daylight. Gradually it came, and with it the cheer- 
ful and re-assuring sounds of life and occupation. At length I mustered 
courage to reach the bell-rope, and having rung lustily | plunged again 
into bed. 

“Draw the window-curtains—open the shutters,” I exclaimed as the 
man entered ; and these orders executed, “ look about the room,” I added, 
“and see whether a cat or any other animal has got in.” 

There was nothing of the sort; and satisfied that my visitant was no 
longer in the chamber I dismissed the man and hurried through my 
toilet with breathless precipitation. Hastening from the hated scene of 
my terrors, I escaped to the parlour, whither [ instantly summoned the 
proprietor of “ the Bell” in propria persona. I suppose I looked scared 
and haggard enough, for mine host looked upon me with an expression of 
surprise and inquiry. 


“ Shut the door,” said I. “I have had an uneasy night in the room 
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you assigned me, sir; I may say, indeed, a miserable night. Pray, hat 
any person but myself ever complained of++of being disturded in thai 
room ?”” 

“ Never,” he assured me. 

“It.is a very strange thing,” said I aiatintis “and I do not see 
why I should not tell you what has occurred. And as I could swear, ii 
necessary; to the perfect reality of the entire scene, it behoves you, | 
think, to sift the matter carefully.” I then proceeded to detail the par- 
ticulars of the occurrence of the past night, to which he listened with 
nearly:as much horror as'I[ recited them with. 

“ Mervyn’s tomb!” he repeated after me; “ why that’s down there in 
L++r. > The churchyard you can see from the window of the room you 
slept in.” 

“‘ Let us go there instantly,’ I exclaimed, with an almost feverish anxiety 
to-ascertain whether we should discover in the place indicated anything 
corroborative of the authenticity of my vision. 

Well, I shan’t say no,” said he, obviously bracing himself for an effort 
of courage; “but we'll take Faukes, and James the helper, with us; and 
please, sir; you'll not mention the circumstance as has occurred to either 
on ’em.” I gave him the assurance he asked for, and in a few minutes 
our little party were in full march upon the point of interest. 

There had been an intense black frost, and the ground, reverberating to 
our ‘thread with ‘the hollow sound of a vault, emitted the only noise that 
accompanied our rapid advance. I and my host were too much pre-occu- 
pied for conversation, and our attendants maintained a respectful silence. 
A few minutes brought us to the low, gray walls and bleak hedgerows 
that surrounded the pretty old church and all its melancholy and pictur- 
esque memorials. 

‘“* Mervyn’s tomb lies there, I think, sir,” he said pointing to a corner 
of the churchyard i in which piles of rubbish, withered weeds, and brambles 
were thickly accumulated under the solemn though imperfect shelter ot 
the wintry trees. _ He exchanged some.sentences in Welsh wiih our 
attendants. 

“Yes, sir, that’s the place,” he added turning to me. 

And as we all approached it, I bethought me that the direction in 
which, as [ stood upon the stile, [ had heard the voice on the night pre. 
ceding, corresponded accurately with that indicated by my guides. The 
tomb in question was a huge slab of black marble, supported, as was 
made apparent when the surrounding brambles: were removed, upon six 
pillars, little more than two feet high each. There was ample room for 
a human body to lie inside this funeral pent-house; and on stooping to 
look beneath I was unspeakably shocked to see tliat something like 
a human figure was actually extended there. It was, indeed, a corpse— 
and, what is more, corresponded in every trait with the phantom which, 
on the preceding night, had visited and appalled me. The body, though 
miserably emaciated, was that of a large-boned, athletic man, of fully six- 
feet-four in height, and it was therefore no easy task to withdraw it from 
the receptacle where it had been deposited, and lay it, as our assistants 
did, upon the tomb-stone which had covered it. Strange to say, more- 
over, the feet of the body, as we found it, had been placed towards the 
west. As I looked upon this corpse, and recognized but too surely in its 
proportions and lineaments every trait of the apparition that had stood at 
my bed-side, with a countenance apparently animated by despair and 
malignity, my heart fluttered and sank within me, and I recoiled from the 
effigy of the demon with terror second only to that which had thrilled 
me on the night preceding. 

Flave we not here a well-authenticated ghost story ? 

An investigation was of course held, and without indulging i in details, 
or ‘assigning the depositions respectively to the witnesses who made them, 
I shall restrict myself to an outline of the evidence as it appeared. 

The body was, it appears, subsequently identified as that of a man named 
Abraham Smith, an unfortunate lunatic, who had upon the day but one 
preceding made his escape from a neighbouring parish workhouse, where 
he had been for many years confined. His hallucination was a strange 
but not by any means an unprecedented one. He fancied that he had 
died and was condemned ; and, as these ideas alternately predominated, 
sometimes spoke of himself as an “ evil spirit,” and sometimes importuned 
his keepers to “‘ bury him”—using habitually certain phrases, which I had 
no difficulty in recognizing as among those which he had addressed to me. 
He had been traced to the neighbourhood where his body was found, and 
had been seen‘and relieved scarcely half a mile from it about two thin 
before my first visit to the churchyard. There were further unmistakeable 
evidences of some person’ s having climbed up to the trellis-work to my 
window on the previous night, he having, as we may suppose, tracked my 
vehicle the previous evening from the neighbourhvod of the churchyard— 
the shutters had been left unbarred, and, as the window might have been 
easily opened with a push, the cold which I experienced as an accompani- 
ment of the nocturnal visit was readily accounted for. There was a mark 
of blood upon the window-stool, and a scrape upon the knee of the body 
corresponded with it. A multiplicity of other slight circumstances, and 
the positive assertion of the chamber-maid that the window had been 
opened, came in support of the conclusion, which was to my mind satis- 
factorily settled by the concurrent evidence: of the medical men, to the 


cirect that ihe unhappy man could not have been many hours dead when 
the body was found —D. U. M. 
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A Laveuine child, one sunny morn, went forth among the flowers, ME. 
And merrily the little one had gamboll'd there for houFs5, 0. "AW sd nev 


Peeping beneath the-green leaves, ‘beneath each. tiny sprays ve 


Where in the slender flower-cups the pearly dew-drops 1kyee 6s Wy 
Among the blue forget-me-nots and moss beneath his’ feet, ' motyrsidd .sa 
Where sprung the pale sweet primroses, and nestled violets sweet 5 eyeing: 


But he looked up from the flowers with sorrowful surprisey’ < ifo iii don 
And a cloud of disappointment came over his bright eyes- old tes 
Returning to her knee again, “ Ofrnibther, said the child, +) 0! \ ilouu: 
“J have sought him in the garden, and in the field-flowers’ wihis : -—-—- 
You told me Love was beautiful, and made earth bright and gayy 00. cor) 
And I have sought him, mother, ia all bright things to-day. ny | 
“ My child, Love is a feeling—a thing you cannot see} DROT Pa 
'Twas Love made God give all these things’ $0 fair and good ta'thees:) © 
"Tis Love, when her dear child is good, mamma such pleasure pr ey 

“ Yes, now, but tell me, mother, where is it that he lives ?" | 6% qo} 
Time with unceasing flight swept on, and swift years, nine or tan, pha. 
Had the flowers of summer withered, and winter brought again, | | 
When out, upon a bowling green, one clear and frosty day, 9% (0 tu! 
Were many bright-faced merry boys, escaped from school to play. ~ Dare 
Some busied round the marble-ring, held forth its boisterous law, 91)" | (© 
As from the well-curved forefinger flew out the conquering taw ; af R 
Some *gainst the gable of the school plied well the bounding ball, ~)'«/ © 
Some played at common on the green, With merry cheer and call ;' > 2» 
But away from all the rest stands a’ pale-faced little boy, ii Dohircanens 
As though their boisterous games of strength could give him Tittle j; oy. 
Silent and sad he stands alone, when near he hears his’ name, , 
As a manly, curly playfellow from out the bright crowd came. 
“ Will you come with me, Neddy ?--I'm tired of all the noisé ¢ 

Come with me home through the green fields ; ‘we'll leave the boistero on bere” 
He brought him to his own home, and his little sister there, , 

Where the weak boy might find play-fellows and pleasures he could: shite y 
And when he saw his brightening face, and look of childish glee, ©"! 

He felt himself far happier than with the boys tobe ; oeliates 
Put his arms about his mother’s neck, and giving her‘a kiss, 

Said, “ New, dear mother, now, I'm sure, I know it: isn't thie | oDes 
The thing I used to look fur, and of which you used to tell ?- . 
I have found it ail out now, mother, for I love Ned so well !” 

“My child, that you love Neddy, and our little Ellen, too, 

And love papa, and love mamma, I grant is very irue; 

But when my boy is grown a man, handsome, and great, and tall,” 
He will not tell his mother, then, that now he knew at all.™ 

AS waves upon the sandy beach, that chase each other on, 

Again upon the shores of life the years have come and gone, 

And as the rolling waves efface the foot- prints left before, 

Of many things the boy's heart knew, the answer is, “ No more ‘”* 
No more he’ll hear his mother’s voice, nor press his father’s hand, 
And Ellen now, and Edward too, are in a distant land. 

No-more of childnood’s pleasures now, the joys he used to own, 
And in a busy, boisterous world he feels. himself alone. 

The faint light of the earliest dawn is through the shutters stealing, 
The paleness and the sadness of the student’s face revealing; 

His unextinguished taper in the daylight flickers drearily, ; 

And now upon his hand he leans his aching forehead wearily. 

He has passed a night of anguish; some softening thoughts recall 
The memories of days gone by, and fast the sad tears fall. : 

He thinks of home long, long ago, of all the loved ones gone, on 

And feels that through such trials dark his heart must still throb on. | 

* * * * * * 7 * iy ‘ 
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Railway Guard to Third Class.—* Where’s the man that has dom 
smoking? He had better not let me catca him. 1’ soon put his;pipe 
out.” To Second Class—* Now, gents, smoking isn’t; allowed—it’ s a fine 
of forty shillings.” To First Class.—* If you please, gentiemen, smoki 
is against the :ules. I must request you to put your cigars out.” |.‘ 
say, gau’d, what’s the fine on smoking?” . “ Forty shillings.,to,the, come 
pany—or one shilling to the guard !” 

We very much doubt whether the fashionable bonnet, will ever 
become a great favourite with the ladies, as their love ior'it cannot he nad. 
to be over head and ears. 
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ST. JOHN'S ABBEY, KILKENNY. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. XI.—KILKENNY. 
Tue ancient city of Kilkenny is one of 2,890 places in Ireland 
the names of which commenced with Jill, a word which, 
according to its combination with another word, represents 
either Cill, Cella, a church, or Caille, Silva, 1 wood. In the 
present instance the Kill or Cill refers to a church erected on 


the site of the existing cathedral at a very early period, either 


by or in honour of St. Canice or Cainnich—hence the name 
Kilkenny, or the church of Canice. The original seat of the 
diocese was Aghaboe (Achadbho, or ‘ the field of the cow’’), near 
Maryborough, in the Queen’s county. Here we learn the saint 
founded a monastery, the ruins of which still exist; and here 
he died in 598, after having presided as abbot of Aghaboe for 
many years. The 11th of October is the date of his festival. 
It is not easy to determine the period of the first eccle- 
siastical establishment at Kilkenny. In the middle of the 
18th century the cathedral of St. Canice was translated from 
Aghaboe to that place, and yet we have architectural as well 
as documentary evidence to prove that the structure now known 
as the cathedral of the ‘‘ ancient citie” is as old at least as the 
12th century. The present beautiful edifice is recorded to 
have been principally built by Felix O’Dullany, who succeeded 
Daniel O’Fogarty as bishop of the diosese in 1178, to have 
been continued by Hugh Mapleton, and finished by Geoffry 
St. Leger, about a.p. 1270. One of the finest and most per- 
fect of the primitive round towers remaining in Ireland stands 
immediately adjoining the southern transept, a fact which 
clearly indicates that a church of even much earlier date than 


the present structure once stood here ; and it is interesting to, 





character was discovered within or beneath the 12th century 
masonry. 

The cathedral of St. Canice is one of the most exquisitely 
beautiful of the many glorious edifices which were erected in 
Ireland about the latter half of the 12th and during the 13th 
centuries—a period of continued invasion and trouble, but in 
which the native Irish appear to have vied with their Anglo- 
Norman oppressors in the erection of religious structures. As 
usual in churches of the time, the plan is cruciform. The 
whole of the eastern portion, as well as the transepts, are in 
the style of the 12th century. The windows are generally 
separated by masses of solid masonry; while in the semi- 
circular or acutely pointed form of their heads, they exemplify 
the struggle which took place towards the close of the 12th 
century, between the Romanesque and first pointed forms, for 
predominance. The nave is the portion probably referred to 
as having been completed by Hugh Mapleton and Geoflry St. 
Leger. It is in the richest style of so-called ‘* Gothic” archi- 
tecture, as found in this kingdom, and bears internal evidence 
of its native origin. 

It may be new to some of our readers to learn that though 
the different styles of architecture of each century of the middle 
ages may be distinguished in Ireland, as well as in other 
countries of Europe, yet owing to certain social and, perhaps, 
geological causes, the architecture of our ecclesiastical, military, 
and even domestic buildings ‘‘ possesses a very marked national 
character—different from ‘that of any other people, yet bearing 
certain resemblance to that of Scotland, Wales, and Brittany, 
though still distinct from all of them.” Our space at present 
svill not admit of our entering into the architectural question, 


Yhowever tempting the theme may be ; but we trust, on some 


observe that during the researches made some few years ago | future occasion, to convince any reader who may hold doubts 
by the Rev. James Graves, some work of early Irish ‘decorated | ' of the Irish character of many of our monastic remains of a 
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period subsequent to the time of Henry II., that even the De 
Lacys, DeBurghs, Fitzgeralds, and other invaders, must have 
employed Irish architects and Irish builders in the erection of 
many a proud pile, heretofore looked upon as examples of 
foreign genius and artistic feeling. 

St. Canice’s measures 226 feet from east to west, and 123 
feet across the transepts. It contains a very considerable 
number of monuments of the altar-tomb description, chiefly 
referring to members of the Ormonde family. Several of these 
are invaluable as unimpeachable authorities for the dress and 
equipments of Anglo-lrish and Irish knights and gentlemen 
during several centuries of the middle ages; they are almost 
without exception in a wonderful state of preservation, and so 
carefully finished, that each ring of mail, each rivet in the 
armour, even each buckle of the trappings may be discerned. 
A very curious chair of stone, called St. Canice’s Chair, is still 
preserved in the nave; that it cannot be a relic of the time o! 
the saint is evident from the style of decoration which it bears, 
and which rather points to the 13th century. It was pro- 
bably the episcopal throne of Ossory. 

Interiorly, as well as externally, St. Canice’s ranks as one of 
our finest ecclesiastical remains. ‘The round tower, already 
referred to, stands close to the southern transept. It is a 
plain and evidently early erection of its class, with a round- 
headed doorway, the usual number of rests for floors, and four 
apertures at the top. All its openings are of a quadrangular 
form, with inclined sides. The conical cap no longer exists ; 
but for this the tower would stand as perfect as the day it was 
finished. Indeed externally, both church and tower have suf- 
fered little from the hands of the spoiler, considering the 
vicissitudes they have witnessed. We have to regret the 
fanatical wreck of the great eastern window of the cathedral, a 
work of stained glass which had not its equal in the kingdom, 
and for which, so late as 1645, Rinuncini, the Popo’s nuncio, is 
said to have offered £700, an enormous sum when we consider 
the value of money in the olden time. It is probable that the 
offer was made with the view of preserving the most important 
work of.its kind in Ireland from the destruction with which ii 
was threatened, and which was svon to overtake it. 

The city of Kilkenny was ancientiy celebrated for the num- 
ber as well as the splendour of its religious houses. Besides 
the cathedral, there were the Priory of St. John, the Black 
Abbey, the Franciscan Friary, a college of vicars, and other 
foundations. The market cross, erected in 1800, and sacrile- 
giously taken down in 1771, was a very beautiful and unique 
structure, as we may judge by an engraving—rude, indeed, and 
tantalizingly sketchy, which may still be scen. 

Lhe subject of our illustration is the exquisite choir of St. 
John's Abbey, as it appeared a few years ago. William 
Marshall, the founder, was a knight who assisted largely in 
the conquest of a portion of Ireland towards the close of the 
12th century. He rebuilt the castle of Kilkenny, which had 
been a stronghold of the invaders until it was reduced and 
demolished by Donald O’Brien, king of Thomond. St. John’s 
was founded, as we read, for the relief of the indigent poor; it 
was richly endowed with rectories, lands, tithes, fisheries, &e., 
and an annual pension of thirty silver marks. The character 
of the building was geometric; the arch-heads and window 
tracery consisted of a combination of regular geometrical 
figures, a style which immediately preceded what in England 
is called ‘‘ the decorated,” and sometimes, without sufficient 


reason, the ‘early English.” Unhappily only a fragment of 


this once sumptuous structure remains; but from even the 
little that is left we may gather an opinion of the former mag- 
niicence of the building. 

Lhe son of the above William Marshall founded the Black 
Abbey for Dominican friars. A considerable portion of this 
building is stiil devoted to its original purpose. Like the 
other ancient churches of Kilkenny, it bears evidence of the 
architectural skill of our ancient artists, no less than of the 
religious zeal of the founder. 


In 1280, Richard Marshall, brother to William the younger, 
founded what perhaps constituted the most extensive and 
sumptuous of ail the religious houses of Kilkenny—the F'ran- 
ciscan Friary. This noble pile is situated on the north 
side of the city, and its buildings extend to the river Nore. 
This Richard, in 1234, received a mortal wound when fighting 
with the O’Connors upon the Curragh of Kildare ; he was 
carried to Kilkenny, where he died, and was buried in Black 
Abbey. ‘Henry III.,” writes Hanmer, ‘lamented Lis death, 
and protested that he lost then the worthiest captain of his 
time. His tomb, with the tombs of eighteen knights that 
came over at the conquest and rest in that abbey, was, at 
the suppression of the monastery, defaced, and the inhabitants 
there turned them to their private uses, and of some they 
made swine troughs, so that there remaineth no monument in 
the said abbey, save one stone—whereupon the picture of a 
knight is portrayed bearing a shield about his neck, whercon 
ihe Cantwells’ arms are insculped, and yet the people there call 
it ‘ Ryddyr in Curry,’ i.e. the Knight slain at the Curragh.” 
The Ormonde family, though for centuries associated with 
the city of Kilkenny, did not settle there as conquerers—it 
was by purchase, and not by the sword, thai the Butlers 
gained possession of the castle. According to Dalton, in 1391 
James, the third Earl of Ormonde, purchased from Hugh Le 
DeSpencer and Isabel, his wife, the daughter and co-heiress 
of Gilbert DeClare, the Castle of Kilkenny, which has con- 
tinued to be the chief residence of the family ever since. 


W. F. W. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'Ftanagay, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI.—[conrTINvED]. 

O’Connell’s practice increased rapidly, and I find it stated. 
by his son, Mr. John O’Connell,* that in 1812 his professional 
income exceeded £4,000 a-year. He was always foremost in 
asserting and maintaining the independence of the profession, 
and attended a bar meeting held on Saturday, May 30th, 
1812, called together by the following circumstance : | 

A barrister named Verner Moore published in the news- 
papers a statement, detailing a transaction he asserted to have 
occurred at the assizes of Omagh. It purported to be the 
report of a trial which had taken place in the public court- 
house, and personally related to Mr. Moore. It was addressed 
to the Irish bar, and for the truth of the statement Mr. Moore 
pledged himself. Shortly after, the benchers of the King’s 
Inns held a meeting. They summoned Mr. Moore before 
them, and demanded “if he was the author of the publication 
in question.” He admitted that ‘he was,” and further, 
‘that the publication of his complaint in a newspaper was 
improper ;”’ but he repeated his solemn assertion, that what 
he published was true, and offered, if required, to prove its 
accuracy. He was then dismissed; and the benchers, after 
deliberation in private, came to the decision that Mr. Moore 
should be censured, and that the censure should be read pub- 
licly in all the courts on the first day of the ensuing term. 

‘¢ Such,’’ said O’Conneil, ‘* were the facts. Mr. Moore had 
published a report of a trial, or part of a trial; if what he 
stated was true, misconduct of no ordinary kind was attributa- 
ble to one of the benchers in the exercise of his public duty. 
The bench, including the personage thus accused, meet—they 
do not investigate the facts.’ Mr. O’Connell proceeded to 
say that he ‘‘ denied the competency of the benchers to inves- 
tigate disputed facts; he was ready to admit the respec'- 
ability of the persons who composed this secret tribunal; it 
was not against the individuals he complained, it was against 
the existence of the thing itself. He could not see any—the 
least necessity for its existence. The Irish bar composed, he 
was convinced, the first profession in the world; it required 








* Life and Speeches of Daniel O’Connell, vol. i. p. 156. 
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no inquisitorial power to keep it within the bounds of the 
strictest propriety—nay, it possessed the most certain method 
of repressing misconduct amongst its own members by the 
moral force of its own high character. The man who conducted 
himself unbecoming a gentleman would shrink abashed from 
their society ; or, if he haunted the hall, he would be seen to 
glide through it despised and unnoticed, and solitary in the 
midst of a crowd ; and, if greater delinquency should be found, 
it would meet with exclusion and expulsion from the entire 
society, who were alone capable to exclude, but who could 
never conspire against an individual. This inquisitorial power 
could not be necessary for the protection of the judges ; they 
were armed with suflicient power for their own protection — 
they could commit to the dock—they could imprison for the 
slightest disrespect. When there is added to this the natural 
effect which the disfavour of the judge must have upon the 
success of an individual barrister, it would be seen, at once, 
how unnecessary further securities were. ‘There was even 
danger of the other extreme, and servil'ty to the bench, to 
which poor human nature afforded so many temptations, could 
be guarded against only by the high-mindedness of educated 
gentlemen, who rather condescended to belong to a profession 
than to be the slaves of its emoluments. Without the inde- 
pendence produced by this spirit it would be impossible to be 
honest as an advocate ; for that advocate is not honest who, 
for his own sake, shrinks from the manly assertion of his 
client’s rights, whatever may chance to be the impression of 
the bench against it. But at the Irish bar, where the very 
soul of honour was to be found, there was no danger of any 
tone being adopted but that which would dignify individuals 
and exalt a profession.”’ After several other remarks upon the 
means which the judges had of punishing any contempt against 
them, and how Mr. Moore might have been proceeded against, 
Mr. O'Connell said, ‘‘ he investigated every source of informa- 
tion, and satisfied himself that the benchers of the King’s 
Inns had no legitimate authority over the Irish bar. As a legal 
or corporate body it was clear, upon their own confession, 
that they had no existence. In a late case which they had 
instituted in Chancery against a Mr. Calbeck, an objection 
was taken to their legal capacity to sue ; to this objection they 
had submitted, and their incapacity to exercise corporate func- 
tions was, therefore, matter of record. Prescriptive rights 
they could claim none—-their history was modern and well 
known ; charter at present they had none. About sixteen 
years ago they obtained one, with an act of parliament to 
confirm it; but this act, which had passed sub silentio, having 
been discovered, the bar remonstrated, and in the ensuing ses- 
sions the statute and charter were repealed. It was indeed 
mentioned in two or more statutes, but merely to qualify it to 
take land for the purpose of buildings—statutes that, so far 
from admitting its general corporate capacity, were direct evi- 
dence that none such was in existence.”’ 

As for any right by resorting to precedents, Mr. O'Connell 
said ‘there were only four instances of interference by the 
benchers with the bar—four instances in which men had been 
struck off the barristers’ roll upon their recommendation. In 
the two first—School and Brody—the profession had been 
disgraced by the commission of the crime, he believed, of per- 
jury. be indignant Irish bar rejoiced at the expulsion of such 
men, and cared little by whom they were kicked out of the 
hall. ‘The other two instances were those of Messrs. Arthur 
O’Connor and Thomas Addis Emmet. These gentlemen had, 
in the year 1799, been upon a similar recommendation dis- 
barred. But it should be recollected that they first stood 
convicted, upon their own confession, of being traitors—that 
they had forfeited their lives to the laws, and had actually, 
upon an agreement with government, submitted to perpetual 
banishment. Having abjured the realm, the benchers exer- 


cised the superfluous loyalty of getting them excluded from. 


the list of Irish barristers. He contended that an inquiry 
ought to be instituted, and moved ‘ that a committee consist- 











ing of three of the gentlemen of the bar be appointed, to as- 


certain the authority of the benchers either to censure or 
disbar a barrister.’ ’’* 


This affair produced an amusing result. A poetical squib, 


supposed to have been written bythe late Mr. Charles Phillips, 
entitled — 


PADLY TO NEDDY—THE BAR AND THE BARON, 


As sure as a gun, from the Bann to the Carron,+ 
They shall hear of the row, ’twixt the Bar and the Baron. 
I’ve sworn it, Neddy—and can it be treason 
To jingle in rhyme what has nothing of reason ? 
And faith, ’tis so comic, 'twere surely a pity 
To deny it the meed of a fugitive ditty. 
The Baron—but he’s been so often in prose 
‘Twere needless to tell you what ev’ry one knows ; 
Suffice it to say he’s the law's purest pillar, 
And though sprung from @ worm detests a distiller! 
The beginning of winter, his highness quite frisky 
Commenced a campaign ’gainst the sellers of whiskey, 
And swore by his valour, he'd settle his throne 
On a seat of a still in renowned Innishow’ne. 
Oh, I wish you had seen 
How he ravaged the green, 
Down rock and down glen, 
With his battle-axe men: 
The poteen men 
Thought again 
Ile’d finish’d their job 
And the pot-ale 
Grew pale 
At the sight of his nob. 
Full many can tell what a terrible milling 
lie gave them from Longford all through Enniskillen. 
Some blackletter scavan 
Tried to stop him at Cavan; 
But like fat in the fire, 
It inflamed him the higher, 
And he seized the diploma 
From havoc at Omagh. 
You must know that the chief, in the height of his fury, 
Campaigns with a life-guard he christens a jury; 
And ere he assails the distillers at large 
The life-guard is sure to be tried at a charge. 
At Omagh, when charging, they say that a Moor 
(No Christian would venture to do it, I’m sure) 
_ Attempted to give the proud hero a knock 
Who with dignity said, “ Faugh! my feelings you shock, 
So be off you spalpeen, or you'll be in the dock.” 


The poem, which is too long to give in extenso, then relates 
how Moore went to the bar mess and stated his complaint, 
whereupon, there being a difference of opinion as to the mode 
of seeking redress : 


When the Moor and his friends had thus grievously differed, 
The Baron and guards set off charging for Lifford ; 

But the Moor, well determined that he'd rule the roast, 
Sent the whole of the row to the next Evening Post ; 

So that when they had met in their general hall, 

The whole pack were in print—Baron, jury, and all. 


Moore, however, was desirous of having the countenance of 
the bar, and his endeavours to get up a bar meciing are very 
pleasantly stated. His friend Finlay drew up a requisition for 
signature. 


The first thing he went to was Castle-hack Swift, 

In the vain expectation of getiing a lift ; 

But Swift, who despises the semblance of grace, 
Declared in a moment that he had a place ! 

He went up to another—* Sir, you'll not reject it 

As you have no piace’—“ But, dear sir, 7 expect it!” 
However, one told him “ he'd put his name down 

If the thing was set going but by a siLK GowN.” 
“Oho! then,” said Finlay, “ no longer I’m fooled, 

I can get that at once by just going to Goold.” 








* This committee never made any report. It was expected Plunket 
and some other influential leaders of the bar would have taken part, but 
as they abstained from doing so, the matter was not pressed. The rights 
and functions of the benchers do not appear well defined, either in England 
or Ireland. Uniformity of practice on all matters wherein the public are 
so deeply concerned ought to prevail, 

+ Two rivers in Ulster. 
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Here he was again foiled. Goold’s braggadocia style—his 
inflated professions, lank performance, and bustling manner, 
are hit off to the life: 


For he had been speeching for hours on the floor 
“ On the injury done to the innocent Moon— 
He’d a wife and five children in North Merrion-square, 
And he’d sacrifice all—for the good of the bar.” 

You must know little Tom 

At that moment had come 

Just out to the hall for a little relief, 
From his usual sport 
In the Common Pleas court— 
A good:humoured row with the black-letter chief. 

He was vapouring, 

And capering, 

And looking quite big, 

And blinking, and sinking, 
“ But he had some gig.” 

Finlay went up in the midst of the vapour, 
And handed our hero the wnanimous paper. 
«You mean, I suppose, sir,” said he, “I should sign it 
Believe me, my friend, I don’t mean to decline it; 
But take my advice,” and he gave him a nudge, 
“Try first if you can get it done by a Jupce. 

* 3 *k ** 7 
When Finlay thus saw his poor paper rejected 
By men who nor honour or virtue respected, 
He went up to one who had made no profession, 
And proferred it—“ Sir, it’s an act of oppression.” 
‘“‘ Why yes, in my inind, it comes under that term, 
’Tis th’ attempt of a Baron to trample a worm, 
Then give me the paper—I’ll sign it this minute, 
’Tis so foul that no man can be warranted in it.” 
God help you, O’Connell, if you’re not a knave, 
You'll never put on the silk badge of a slave ; 
No longer a notion of office pursue, 
The times are not suited to such men as you! 
The paper thus sanctioned was soon signed by twenty. 
A number which Finlay imagined was plenty. 


The father of the bar having refused to call a mecting, seve- 
ral of the bar assembled, and O’Connell made the speech from 
which I have given extracts. 

Moore’s interview with the benchers is equally comic : 


One question they asked him, and that you may guess, 
Was whether he dared to REsorT TO THE PRESS. 

He allowed it, and faith, you’d think they’d eat him, 

As they thundered aloud ’twas ScanpaLtum MaGnatum. 
In vain did he urge that his ignorant youth, 

Might stand his excuse for declaring the truth, 

They fairly exclaimed “such a foolish confession, 

Was very unworthy the legal profession,” 

And the chief, in a manner, impressive and clear, 

Bade him canter away with a flea in his eat. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





*DRUID’S ALTARS” OR CROMLECHS. 


In many countries of the Old World, especially along the 
coasts of Kurope and Africa, and in the heart of Asia, are 
found rude structures of unhewn stones placed on end, and 
surmounted by a table or covering stone, generally of enor- 
mous proportions. ‘The stones which form the sides of the 
building are usually three or four in number. They and the 
covering stone are invariably so placed as to form a kind of rude 
chamber. In Great Britain these remains of a pre-historic 
age are generally described under the name “ cromlech’”’ or 
Druid’s altar, from two British words signifying God and a 
stone. In Ireland, amongst antiquarian writers, they are also 
frequently noticed as Druid’s altars or cromlechs. The people, 
however, style them ‘giants’ graves,” or ‘* Leaba Diarmid 
agus Graina’—the beds of Dermot and Grace, two historical 
personages who, according to an old legendary romance, eloped 
together, and flying through the country for a year and a day, 
erected these monuments wherever they rested for a night. 
the lady was no other than the wife of the celebrated warrior 
Fionn Mac Cumhal, the Fingall of MacPherson; and the 
jegend concerning her and Dermot is perhaps only interesting 
as it connects the cromlechs with mythical and, in Ireland, 


pre-Christian events. The great majority of the cromlechs of 

Ireland are looked upon by the native Celts as the graves of 

siants or warriors; and that the simple peasants are nearly 

right, and the learned antiquaries of this and other countries 

who have pronounced them sacrificial altars of the Druids, are 

wrong, there can be no question. Graves of a pagan period 

occur in almost every part of Ireland. It may be said that 

they. have been found in hundreds. They are of different 

kinds, and are probably referable to various races ; but all of 

them, or very nearly all, seem to have belonged to a pre- 

metallic age—when bone, stone, or even wood and shells con- 

stituted the material from which weapons, offensive and defen- 

sive, implements, and even personal ornaments were manufac- 

tured. 

Three modes of interment appear to have prevailed in 

ancient Ireland. One race, it would seem, buried their dead 

entire in the plain earth, or simply protected by flagstones 

placed edgeways, enclosing an oblong space just sufficient to 

hold the body. This early form of grave is usually covered by 

one or more large flat stones, and may have suggested the 

cromlech. Another mode, practised probably by the same 

people, was cremation: the body was burnt, and the ashes 

were collected and placed within the cavity of an earthen or 
stone urn, which was deposited in a small kistvaen, or cham- 

ber two or three feet square by about eighteen inches deep. 

Four stones generally sufficed to form the sides of the deposi- 
tory, which is generally found covered bya flag. As human 
bones, and not unfrequently those of dogs and other animals, 
are sometimes found in the same urn, or in another urn within 
the kistvaen, it has been suggested that a custom existed of 
sacrificing to the manes of a distinguished pagan chief the wife, 

slave, or favourite animals of the deceased. The cromlech ap- 

pears to have been but a development of the kistvaen, as the 
great stone chamber covered by a cairn or tumulus is of that of 
the cromlech. The third mode was by placing the body either 
in an upright or sitting position, armed and decorated as in 
life, upon the ground, and heaping over it a huge cairn of stones 
and earth mixed together. This perhaps is the latest form of 
pagan interment practised in Ireland. It is referred to by 
soine of our earliest writers, and at least in one instance has a 
human skeleton been found in an upright position within a 
tumulus, and accompanied by weapons severally composed of 
copper and iron. 

‘'o return to the cromlech; there is neither in history or 
tradition the slightest evidence connecting that form of monu- 
ment with the worship of the Druids. Considerable stress has 
been laid on the fact of the covering stone having been usually 
placed in a sloping position by the advocates of the altar 
theory—*‘ it is that the blood of the victim might the sooner 
flow to the earth!” Some enthusiastic writers have gone so 
far as to discover in the hollows, worn by the rain and storms 
of centuries on the upper surface of these venerable stones; 
channels artificially excavated with the same view. We read 
continually of the golden sacrificial blades and of the hooked 
knives of gold used by the Druids in gathering the sacred 
misletoe, but do the antiquarian collections of all Europe con- 
tain a single specimen of either one or the other ? and gold is 
all but indestructible in the earth. The writings of visionary 
antiquaries of the last century have tended more to cast doubt 
and ridicule upon later archeological argument and pursuits 
even than the stories like Sir Walter Scott’s anecdote of Dr. 
Dryasdust, or the celebrated Piewickian discovery immortalized. 
by Dickens. 

The cromlech when newly opened is almost certain to pre- 
sent indications of ancient sepulture. Of the hundreds remain- 
ing in Ireland, by far the greater number were violated and 
searched many centuries ago. There is reason to believe that 
humerous specimens of these primitive structures hitherto 
undiscovered still exist beneath the surface of low-lying mounds. 
Indeed Sir William Wilde, one of our most able and accom- 





plished antiquavies, is of opinion that all our cromlechs were 
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anciently thus protected, and that the present exposed condi- 
tion of many remarkable examples is owing to the violence of 
ancient plunderers, who denuded them of their tumuli and 
rifled them of their contents at an early period of the Christian 
era. Within our own memory several interesting discoveries 
of a well defined cromlech have been made under circumstances 
which would go far to prove Sir William’s theory. 

The most notable instance occurred in the Phenix Park, 
near Dublin, about twenty years ago, when some workmen en- 
gaged in levelling a mound of inconsiderable height, situated 
a little to the rere of the Hibernian School, discovered a 
number of sepulchral urns within the sides of what was then 
for the first time identified as an artificial work. The progress 
of the diggers was carefully watched by the direction of Cap- 
tain, now General Sir Thomas Larcom, and in the centre of 
the tumulus a very perfect and hitherto undisturbed cromlech 
was brought to light. Within its chamber were found two 
perfect human skeletons, and a portion of a third, together 
with the bones of an animal supposed to be those of a dog. 
Some flint flakes, a bone fibula, and a necklace of shells indi- 
cated that the occupants of the tomb belonged to perhaps the 
earliest period of society inIreland. Sir William Wilde, who 
was one of a number of gentlemen deputed by the Royal Irish 
Academy to report on the discovery, believes the skeletons to 
have in all probability belonged to the Firbolgian race. The 
skulis, which as well as all the antiquities discovered in the 
mound are preserved in our national museum, Dawson-street, 
Dublin, ‘‘ are remarkably long from before backward, and 
somewhat flattened at the sides, with strongly marked features, 
square orbits, and thick brows, high cheek bones, projecting 
mouth and teeth, long lower jaws, a narrow, square-pointed 
chin, and a high pointed nose—not unlike those heads of infe- 
rior races figured on some of the very early Etruscan potteries, 
and all indicating a dark-visaged, dark-haired man, who pro- 
bably had the deep-set, bright blue, or light gray eye so cha- 
racteristic of the Irish Celt.” These, reader, are the remains 
of Irishmen of more than two thousand years ago; how old it 
is impossible to say with probable accuracy, but they are at 
least more ancient than the time of Caesar, who describes 
the Britons as having a plentiful supply of metal—iron and 
bronze ; and we have every reason to believe that our country- 
men were at least as far advanced as their neighbours in civi- 
lization at the time when the noble Roman was using his pen 
and sword. 

In the grounds of the Zoological Gardens, near Dublin, a 
perfectly similar tomb, discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Chapelizod, may be seen: unfortunately its contents have not 
been preserved. Cromlechs on a large scale occur on the coast 
of Brittany and in the Channel Islands. Of these several have 
been examined and found to have contained one or more human 
skeletons. The bodies appear to have been placed in a sitting 
position, and to have been accompanied by a considerable 
number of sepuchral urns containing calcined bones. The 
urns are almost identical with numbers found in the British 
Islands, and which must be referred to a period lost in the mist 
of time. The ashes which they contain are probably the re- 
mains of victims sacrificed to the manes of the chieftains or 
warriors whose skeletons are found, as stated, within the en- 
closure of the cromlech. Similar tombs, displaying the same 
style of sepulture, are common along the northern coast of 
Africa. Indeed, it would appear that the contents of the crom- 
- lech are alike in every portion of the O]d World where anti- 
quaries have been able to pursue inquiries. 

Of all the sepulchral monuments remaining in western 
Europe, the gigantic caverned tumuli of Newgrange, Dowth, 
and Knowth, upon the northern bank of the Boyne, between 
Drogheda and Slane, are the most striking. They represent 
the cromlech in its fullest development. | 

‘The great and grand form of pagan sepulture,”’ writes Sir 
William Wilde, ‘‘and that in which Ireland excelled all the 
nations of north-western Europe, was the pyramid—the west- 








ern stone-and-clay analogue of those upon the Nile from Cairo 


to Sackara.” The great tumuli at Newgrange have many 
points of resemblance to the celebrated pyramids of the East. 
The long, low passage, leading from without to the vaulted 
stone chamber or chambers, with their sarcophagi of stone. 
The collossal proportions of the blocks of which they are con- 
structed are features common to both. Unlike the famous 
relics of the Nile, our tumuli are circular in form, and are en- 
compassed by a line of huge stones, each of which would 
weigh several tons. Such of our readers as may not have seen 
or read of the monuments on the Boyne may be interested in 
learning the character of a regal Celtic tomb of a date long 
antecedent to any authentic Irish history. We may here 
observe that the chambered tumuli of Meath and Louth are 
not the only remains of the kind to be found in Ireland. Other 
examples occur, chiefly in the west and south ; but beyond all 
doubt, Newgrange, Dowth, and Knowth present the grandest 
remains of this early kind of work which the country still pos- 
sesses. The tumulus of Newgrange is the finest of the three. 
To the casual observer it presents the appearance of a grassy 
hill, but on a closer inspection the coating of earth is found to 
be quite superficial, and in many places the stones of which the 
huge cairn is entirely composed are laid bare. An opening of 
scarcely three feet in height, with inclined sides, upon the 
southern side of the tumulus, is the external entrance toa passage 
nearly 100 feet long, leading to a vaulted chamber situated 
near the centre. The sides of this chamber to the right and 
left, and in front of the passage or gallery, are recessed, and 
each cavity contains a rude sarcophagus of stone. The inter- 
nal plan of the chamber and gallery would exactly resemble an 
ancient Irish cross. The stones are of enormous size, and are 
in many instances curiously carved, with spiral, chevron, and 
other designs. They are not otherwise chiselled or hammered, 
and appear to have been taken from the bed of the adjoining 
river. Over this extraordinary vault a cairn of dry stones has 
been heaped, so that the apex of the tumulus rises to nearly 


100 feet above the level of the ground; a circle of enormous * 


stones surrounds the base. About.one hundred and fifty years 
ago the entrance to Newgrange was accidentally discovered. 
It is said that the chamber was found to contain a human 
skeleton, and also some bones of adeer. Whether the'story be 
true or not matters very little, as we know from the annals that 
these very tombs were rifled by the Danes in the 9th century. 
Such is the tumulus in which the pagan kings of Ireland were 
wont to entomb their dead, and in which they themselves 
found alast home. Between monuments of this class and the 
humble kistvaen there is indeed a great difference ; but that 
the one may be traced to the other, through such connecting 
links as the varieties of the cromlech afford, there can be no 
question. 
W. F. W. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN, 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STEEPLE-CHRASE. 
Tue first of the racers that appeared at the post was Olivia, 
the property of a true-hearted, excellent man—than whom no 
one is more universally esteemed for every good quality of 
head and heart—Doctor John. She was of bay colour—about 
fifteen hands high—of much bone and symmetry ; but, being 
blind of an eye, compelled her rider to look sharp, and keep 
the sound peeper in front. The mare was jockeyed by her for- 
mer owner, Mr. Mullen. Being in prime racing condition, 
she was a formidable foe, and one of those spoken of as most 
likely to win. Two horses dashed in next, Chieftain and 
Monarch—the former a very handsome horse—the latter a 
splendid animal; both in high favour as tip-top hunters.— 
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Nothing, however, was known of their racing qualities. They 
were jockeyed by two brothers—Messrs. Michael and William 
Denny—of whose excellence in horsemanship the earnest 
tribute of a peasant—‘ If the boys 0’ the Dennys had but a 
jackass, they’d make him win the race’’—affords a strong illus- 
tration. Seldom in the saddle sat more gentlemanly horse- 
men—never at the festive board could more agreeable com- 
panions be found. Alas ! one of them has long since ceased to 
eniiven the hunting-field or social circle! The Rover followed. 
A buzz of applause greeted him from the popularity of his 
owner—Mr. Joe Geary, for many years the active promoter 
of all sports and pastimes at Fermoy. First in the field and 
last from the ball-room, he was ever a welcome guest and a 
seneral favourite. He had engaged, on the present occasion, 
the services of a steeple-chase rider of great and deserved 
celebrity—Mr. Jemmy Gayborough ; and as his game horse 
moved prancingly down the course, the public voice decided 
‘he must win.” Signal, being somewhat amiss, was with- 
drawn, to the regret of the Muskerry men. Alhambra—a tall 
powerful horse, with tremendous stride and awful pace—was 
now mounted by his moustached rider, Captain Roller, quite 
resolved to play out his part gallantly. The ladies looked ap- 
provingly at his muscular figure, displayed by his gay dress, 
his well-polished boots, and his bright spurs, as he caused the 
noble horse to pass slowly near the carriages, nodding familiarly 
to his fair acquaintances as he passed. 

‘* Now then, O'Regan, we are waiting for you,” called one 
or two of the mounted. Hurriedly I flung off my coat, hat, 
and overalls—threw myself into the scales—was pronounced 
‘weight.’ To turn round a tent where my steed stood still, 
and run my eye over horse, bridle, saddle, stirrups, girths— 
mount, and come forth, was but the work of a moment. Well 
do Iremember the sensation I created! The cheer which 
burst from Terry and the tenants, led on by Cousin Con, yet 
rings pleasantly in my ear. ‘The dashing horse—to say no- 
thing of his rider—was a theme for every tongue. ‘‘ What a 
head and a neck !”—*‘‘ mind his forehand’—* how he steps !” 
ran from mouth to mouth. 

‘‘T’m blest,” cried old Whackman, “if that isn’t the horse 
I told you of last night.” 

‘* You don’t say so!” says Mr. Gay and Joe Geary—both 
uno flatu remembering their little bets. 

‘*'Troth, aye do [.”’ 

‘Who'll lay anything against Thalaba ?” said Mr. Gay, 
trying to hedge. 

I did not hear any takers as we prepared for the start. 

This is the moment when a race-course appears most in- 
teresting. All are breathless, orderly, and regular. The lines 
of carriages are drawn up close to the ropes, crowded inside 
and out with fair occupants. Silks and velvets float in the 
wind—feathers and veils dance in the breeze. Smiling faces 
beam from window and roof. The equestrians are marshalled 
in ranks, like a military line, while the stewards are active in 
keeping the pedestrians in their respective places. Now an 
unhappy dog, who has followed his master, trots along the 


course. Shouts meet. his ear—the crack of the whip frightens - 


him—the lash descends on his back as he tries to break 
through the mass in vain—he looks imploringly for his master, 
but strange faces only are to be seen—he turns round, and, 
undeterred by danger, rushes under the horses. The stand- 
house is choke-full, and the tents are deserted. Afl have 
availed themselves of the banks, walls, gates, vehicles—any- 
thing from which a view is to be had. The graceful coursers 
pace the turf with a springy tread, as if conscious of the im- 
portant part they perform. Their silk-clad riders pat their 
shining necks, and calm their fretful impatience. We were a 
motley group—two greens—a black body with red sleeves— 
a white, pink, and yellow. Now the bugle recalled us to the 
siarting post, and after a slight shufiling, amid cries of 
‘* Coursec—course !” the stewards gallop down the lists, while 
I managed to secure the right-hand place. 





‘* Away !’? was the word, and ‘‘ away’’ we went. 

Down the hill to the first wall—five feet high—all held 
hard, and we suffered our horses to take it coolly, which they 
did—clearing it in first-rate style. From that to the hurdle wa 
mended the pace. This over, we faced the second wall slap- 
dash. And now for the bounds ditch—a large double bank 
with deep drain—a rasper. I put the Destroyer stitf at it; 
he rose some five feet at the near side, landed well on the top, 
and made his off-jump clear of the gripe 

‘‘ Excellent !—well rode !” cheered the bystanders. 

Alhambra eame next, and thinking to take it flying, came 
head-foremost into the drain. His rider fell off. I had not 
time to look again; but one or two others came down; and 
now Rover and Monarch, racing at me, kept my gallant gray 
to his utmost stride. From this to the road the pace was 
desperate ; from thence on to the heavy bottoms—which, not- 
withstanding the dry season, retained a great deal of moisture— 
we splashed along. Olivia here came up, flymg over the 
fences, her excellent rider steering her, like a pilot in an intri- 
eate channel, with ease and certainty. Having the speed of 
any horse out, she contrived to get a-head, and was firstround 
the turn-post leading home. I kept with the lot behind, 
though I felt I might have bade them good-bye; and all 
having rounded the post, faced for home. Where is Olivia? 
Baulking, by Jove! Again and again she refused a low fence 
next the highway. I came up and rode at it. ‘* What, 
Thalaba! thinking of refusing—are you?” I ejaculated, as 
my horse, that hitherto went straight a-head, cocked his ears 
and seemed to think of declining. ‘‘Now then, my boy’’— 
and for the first time, he felt the prick of my spurs. Stung with 
pain, he rushed at the fence, and the leap he made is on record, 
for taking both fences, he cleared the road, landing well in the 
next field! The cheer that rent the air urged him forward. 
‘‘ Hurrah!’ ‘The race is ours!’ ‘*O’Regan for ever !” 
cried the multitude. Desperate were the efforts made by the 
rest to overtake me, but there was no chance. ‘The road 
baulked all that were inclined to show sulk. Evil example 
corrupts good manners, in animals as well as men. Olivia 
had Chieftain and Monarch for company. Rover crossed with- 
out swerving, and so did Alhambra afterwards—when he got 

there, which was not until I was in the last field next the race- 
course. AsI went at the bounds ditch leading into the 
course, a rush behind caused me to turn in my saddle. What 
a start I got! Just when I thought the race was won and I had 
nothing to contend with, there was Rover steaming along under 
whip and spur, his unrivalled jock putting him at the very 
fence I was about to take at my leisure. Racing past me, he 
rose at it, made a mistake on the top, but aided by the quick 
hand on his back, dropped into the winning-field. On landing 
he made a bungle, and fell. Thalaba again felt the steel, 
snorted, and with a glorious bound, cleared his prostrate rival. 
Three fences were between me and victory. Having been 
taught a lesson, I lost no time in going at them: ere I had 
cleared the second, the bustle behind told me Rover was up 
and doing. I feared to look back, all tongues were chattering, 
all eyes straining, all hats waving before me. .The hurdle was 
taken nobly, though the crowd pressed so clese on both sides 
as barely to afford room to ride through, And then for the 
last wall; the height was five feet, so it can hardly be wondered 
at if Thalaba touched it going over, and a loud groan from my 
well-wishers announced my discomfiture. I fell off; my horse, 
however, stood still, and placing my foot in the stirrup, I - 
sprang on his back. Alas! I had the bridle in my hand! 
Being pitched right over his head, the throat-band broke, and 
the bridle came off. What was I todo? The winning-post 
was within little more than twenty yards ; instinctively I pressed 
forward, and reached the goal. ‘‘ Wrong side! wrong side!” 
screamed some voice in the crowd. Mechanically I placed my 
whip by the side of Thalaba’s head, and caused him to turn 
round. A cheer ensued as Rover flew over the last wall; but 
before he reached the post, I stood at-the right side, declared 
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the winner, which made me master of £100 over all expenses. 


Cheers greeted mo at the scales such as the Irish peasantry 


alone can give in favour of the object of their regard ; vehe- 
ment and deafening, they were oft renewed, until cousin Con 
was so hoarse he could no longer articulate. 

‘* Well done, my boy !” said my father. 

I carried the scales without objection, and old Whackman 
swore lustily, ‘‘I was a trump card—and no mistake ; and tho 
horse was a real good one, though he did eat a man.” 

Sir Robert shook my hand, and whispered, ‘‘I had put more 
cash in his pockets than his agents had been able to collect for 
the year’s rent. And now, O’Regan,” quoth he, “ since riding 
such a race is no joke, what say-you to a glass of brandy ani 
a sandwich ?” 

‘*Tt would be very acceptable indeed.” 

Terry Riley, with the M‘Carthys, stood ready to hug Thalaba, 
after his splendid race; and leaving him in their care, I mounted 
a horse of the baronet’s. He conducted me to an elegantly 
appointed carriage, where a handsome, richly-dressed lady was 
distributing a lunch consisting of different sorts of eatables and 
drinkables, apparently to all comers. Some, indeed, seemed 
stayers, for box and dickey bore fashionable cavaliers ; others 
stood on the steps, or, seated on their horses, eat and drank 
jovially. 

‘Way for the winner!” cried Sir Robert, shoving half-a- 
dozen aside. 

‘‘Lady Mary Conway—Mr. O’Regan.” 
ciously. 

‘* May I offer you something—cold fowl, sandwiches ?” 

‘¢ A sandwich, if you please.” 

*¢ Wine or brandy ?” 

‘* A glass of wine.” I drank her health. 

‘‘ We shall meet at the ball,” she said. 

I bowed, and parted. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


She smiled gra- 





THE SON’S RETURN. 


On a sudden she heard voices outside the window. Alive to the slightest 
circumstance that was unusual, she arose all dark as it was, threw on her 
simple dress in haste, and groped her way to the front door of the dwell- 
ing. She recognized the voice of a friendly neighbour, and opened the 
door, supposing that he might have some interesting intelligence to com- 
municate. She judged correctly. 

‘Good news! good news! Mrs. Reardon; and I give you joy of them 
this morning. What will you give me for telling who is in that small 
boat at the shore?” 

‘¢ That small boat !—what ?—where ?” 

“ Below, there, ma’am, where I’m pointing my finger. 
them coming up the crag towards you ?” 

“TI cannot—I cannot, it is so dark,” the widow replied, endeavouring 
to penetrate the gloom. 

‘ Dark !—and the broad sun shining down upon them this whole day 

“ Day!—the sun! O my Almighty Father! save me.” 

“ What’s the matter? Don’t you see them, ma’am ?” 

“ See them!” the poor woman exclaimed, placing her hands on her 
eyes, and shrieking aloud in her agony: “ Oh! I shall never see him 
more! Iam dark and blind!” 

The peasant st-rted back and blessed himself. 
poor widow was caught in the arms of her son. 

‘Where is she? My mother! O my darling mother! 
back to you. Look! | have kept my word.” 

She strove, with a sudden effort of self-restraint, to keep her misfortune 
secret, and wept without speaking upon the neck of her long-absent re- 
lative, who attributed her tears to an excess of happiness. But when he 
presented his young wife, and called her attention to the happy, laughing 
faces and healthful cheeks of their children, the wandering of her eyes and 
the confusion of her manner, left it no longer possible to retain the secret. 

“My good, kind boy,” said she, laying her hand heavily on his arm, 
“ you are returned to my old arms once more, and [ am grateful for it— 
but we cannot expect to have all we wish for in this world. O my poor 
boy! I can never see yon—I can never see your children! I am blind. ‘ 

The young man uttered a horrid and piercing cry, while he tossed his 
clenched hands above his head, and stamped upon the earth in sudden 
anguish. ‘Blind! mv mother! O Heaven! is this the end of all my 
toils and wishes? To come home, and find her dark for ever! Is it for 
this that I have prayed and laboured? Blind and dark! O my poor 
-mother! O Heaven! O mother, mother ” 
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“* Hold, now, my boy—where are you? What way is that fora 
Christian to talk? Come near me, and let me touch your hands. Don’t 
add to my sorrows, Ric hard, my child, by uttering a word against the 
will of Heaven, Where are you? Come near me. Let me hear vou 
say that vou are resigned to this and all other visitations of the great 
Lord of all ligh®. Say this, my child, and your virtue will be dearer to 
me than my eyes ? Ah, mv good Richard ! you may be sure the Almighty 
never strikes us except it is for our sins, or for our good. I thought too 
much of you, my child, and the Lord saw that my heart was straying to 
the world again, and he has struck me for the happiness of both. Let 
me hear that you are satisfied. I can see your heart still, and that is 
(dearer to me than your person. Let me sce it as good and dutiful as I 
knew it before you left me.” 

The disappointed exile supported her in his arms. “ Well, well. my 
poor mother,” he said, “I am satisfied. Since vou are the chief sufferer, 
an show no discontent, it would too unreasonable that I should murmur. 
The wiil of Heaven be done! but it is a bitter—bitter stroke.” Again he 
folded his dark parent to his bosom, and wept aloud; while his wife, re- 
tiring softly to a distance, hid her face in her cloak. er children clung 
with fear and anxiety to her side, and gazed with affrighted faces upon 
the afflicted mother and son. 

But they were not forgotten. After she had repeatedly embraced her 
recovered child, the good widow remembered her guests. She extended 
her arms towards that part of the room at which she heard the sobs and 
moanings of the younger mother. “Is that my daughter’s voice?” she 
asked—“ place her in my arms, Richard. Let me feel the mother of your 
children upon my bosom.” The young woman flung herself into the 
embrace of the aged widow. “ Young and fair, I am sure,” the latier con- 
tinued, passing her wasted fingers over the blooming cheek of the good 
American. “I can feel the roses upon this cheek, Iamcertain. But what 
are these? Tears? My good child, you should dry our tears instead of 
adding to them. Where are your children? Let me see—ah! my heart— 
let me feel them I mean—let me take them in myarms. My little 
angels! Oh! if I could only open my eycs for one moment, to look upon 
you all—but for one little instant—I would close them again for the rest 
of my life, and think myself happy. If it had happened on!y one day—one_ 
hour after your arrival; but the will of Heaven be done! perhaps even 
this moment, when we think .ourselves most miserable, He is preparing 
for us some hidden blessing.” 

Once more the pious widow was correct in her conjecture. It is true, 
that day, which all hoped should be a day of rapture, was speut by the 
re-united family in tears and mourning. But Providence did not indeed 
intend that creatures who had served him so faithfully should be visited 
with more than a temporary sorrow. 

The news of the widow’s misfortune spread rapidly through the coun- 
try, and excited universal sympathy—for few refuse their commiseration 
to a fellow-creature’s sorrow, even of those who would accord a tardy and 
measured sympathy to his good fortune. Among those who heard with 
real pity the story of their distress, was a surgeon who resided in the 
neighbourhood, and who felt all that enthusiastic devotion to his art 
which its high importance to the welfare of mankind was calculated to 
excite.in a generous mind. This gentleman took an early opportunity of 
visiting the old widow when she was alone in the cottage. The simplicity 
with which she told her story, and the entire resignation which she ex- 
pressed, interested and touched him deeply. 

“Tt is not over with me yet, sir,” she concluded, “ for still, when the 
family are talking around me, I forget that | am blind; and when I hear 
my son say something pleasant, I turn to see the smile upon his lips; and 
when the darkness reminds me of my loss, it seems as if I lost my sight 
over again.” 

The surgeon discovered on examination that the blindness was occa- 
_sioned by a disease called cataract, which obscures, by an unhealthy 
secretion, the lucid brightness of the crystalline lens, and obstiucts the 
entrance of the rays of light. The improvements which modern practi- 
tioners have made in this science render this disease, which was once held 
to be incurable. now comparatively easy of removal. The surgeon per- 
ceived at once, by the condition of the eyes, that by the abstraction of 
the injured lens he could restore sight to the afflicted widow. 

Unwilling, however, to excite her hopes too suddenly or prematurely, 
he began by asking her whether for a chance of recovering the use of 
her eyes, she would submit to a little pain. 

The poor woman replied, “ that if he thought he could once more en- 
able her to behold her child and his children, she would be content to 
undergo any pain which would not endanger her existence.” 

“Then,” replied her visitor, “ I may inform you, and | have the strongest 
reasons to believe, that I can restore your sight, provided you agree to 
place yourself at my disposal for a few days. I will provide you with an 
apartment in my house, and your family shall know nothing of it until 
the cure is effected.” 

The widow consented; and on that very evening the operation was 
performed. The pain was slight, and was endured by the patient with- 
out a murmur. For a few days after, the surgeon insisted on her wear- 
ing a covering over her eyes, until the wounds which he had found it 
necessary to inflict had been perfectly healed. 

One morning, after he had felt her pulse and made the necessary in- 





quiries, he said, while he held the hand of the widow: “ I think we may 
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now venture with safety to remove the covering. Compose yourself now, 
my good old friend, and suppress all emotion. Prepare your heart for the 
reception of a great happiness.” 

The poor woman clasped her hands firmly together, and moved her 
lips as if in prayer. At the same moment the covering fell from her 
brow, and the light burst in a joyous flood upon her soul. She sat for 
an instant bewildered, and incapable of viewing any object with distinct- 
ness. The first upon which her eyes reposed was the figure of a young 
man, bending his gaze with an intense and ecstatic fondness upon hers, 
and with his arms outstretched as if to anticipate the recognition. The 
face, though changed and sunned since she had known it, was still 
familiar to her. She started from her seat with a wild cry of joy, and 
cast herself upon the bosom of her son. 

She embraced him repeatedly, then removed him to a distance that 
she might have the opportunity of viewing him with greater distinctness, 
and again, with a burst of tears, flung herself upon his neck. Other 
voices, too, mingled with theirs. She beheld her daughter and their 
children waiting eagerly for her caress. She embraced them all, return- 
ing from each to each, and perusing their faces and persons as if she 
would never drink deep enough of the cup of rapture which her recovered 
sense afforded her. The beauty of the young mother—the fresh and rosy 
colour of the children—the glossy brightness of their hair—their smiles— 
their movements of joy—all afforded subjects for delight and admiration, 
such as she might never have experienced had she never considered 
them in the light of blessings lost for life. The surgeon, who thought 
that the consciousness of a stranger’s presence might impose a restraint 
upon the feelings of the patient and her friends, retired into a distant 
corner, where he beheld, not without tears, the scene of happiness which 
he had been made instrumental in conferring. 

“ Richard,” said the widow, as she laid her hand upon her son’s 
shoulder, and looked into his eyes, “did | not judge aright when I said 
that even when we thought ourselves the most miserable, the Almighty 
might have been preparing for us some hidden blessing ? Were we in the 
right to murmur ?” 

The young man withdrew his arms from his mother, clasped them 
- before him, and bowed down his head in silence.— Gerald Griffin. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE MAELSTROM. 





THE wonders of the waters are very great, and among the many wonders 
of the watery element the Maelstrom stands pre-eminent. This tremen- 
dous whirlpool is on the west of the coast of Norway, near the island of 
Moskoe; its impetuosity is regulated by the flux and reflux of the sea. 
At the turn of the tide its dizzy whirl seems at a stand, which continues 
for about a quarter of an hour, its violence gradually returning. At ebb 
its noise is not equalled by the most tremendous cataracts. The depth of 
the water is about forty fathoms. 

This mighty vortex is sometimes agitated by a storm, and then its 
influence will reach vessels at a distance of five or six miles. In 1645, it 
raged with such violence that at Moskoe the houses were so shaken as to 
cause the stones to fall to the ground. So great also is the strength of 
the current that whales are said not to be able to extricate themselves 
from it. A bear once attempted to swim from Lofoden to Moskoe, with 
a design of preying upon some sheep at pasture in the island; being caught 
by the stream, his roarings were heard a considerable time, as he vainly 
strove against the current which was hurrying him to destruction. Frag- 
ments of vessels, which have been wrecked in this whirlpool, are often 
seen on the neighbouring coast, brought by the return of the tide, their 
edges literally smashed, and jagged as if with a saw, proving the bottom 
to be composed of sharp rocks. ‘The following description has been given 
of a fearful catastrophe at the Maelstrom : 

“‘ When the vessel came within a convenient distance, the breeze, which 
had been long sluggish, fell into a calm, and soon a low, continual hum, 
like that of an army of bees, which seemed to rise out of the stilled ocean, 
became audible to every ear. Not a word was spoken; every one held 
his breath, while he listened with an intensity of eagerness which betokened 
the awe that was fast filling his heart. “It is the Moskoestram,’ cried 
the boatswain. ‘Away, men!’ shouted the mate; ‘down to the hold ; 
bring in the spare sails ; clear the deck; set up a spar for a mast! away ! 
away!’ The din of preparation drowned the stern hum of the distant 
whirlpool; there was, however, an anxious pause when the new sail was 
stretched into the air, and the experienced sailors suffered themselves to 
be cheated with the hope that there was still breeze enough to make the 
good ship answer to her helm. But, alas! the heavy canvass refused to 
expand its folds, and not a breath of wind ruffied the dull surface of the 
sullen waters. They had not another hope: the sailors looked upon each 
other in blank dismay; and now they heard, with awful distinctness, the 
roar of the terriffic Maelstrom, and the frowning rocks of Lofoden were 
but too plainly visible on the right. It became evident to all that the 
ship, borne along by the tide, was fast approaching the dreadful whirlpool. 
The vessel continued slowly to approach, and the certainty of unavoidable 
death became every moment more overpowering and intense. At first, 
the sailors stood together in a group, gazing gloomily upon one another, 
but as the roar of the whirlpool became louder and louder, and the con- 
viction of inevitable destruction became stronger, they all dispersed to 


without a cloud to dim its lustre, the waves sparkled beneath his influence, 
and the white plumage of a thousand busy sea-birds became more dazzling 
with his rays. The isle of Moskoe was close at hand, and looked cheerful 
and inviting; but the ship was not to approach nearer to its shores, the 
stream which bore her along never suffering any vessel to pause in its 
career. And now there arose, at some distance ahead of the vessel, a 
terrible and dismal bellowing or howling, as of some leviathan in its. 
agony; and when those on deck, who still had ears for exterior sounds,. 
looked forward to ascertain its cause, they beheld a black monster upon 
the surface of the sea, struggling against the irresistible stream, and with 
his immense tail lashing the waters into foam, as he vainly strove to escape 
from destruction. They beheld him borne away by the might of his 
furious enemy, and they heard his last roar above the noise of the whirl- 
pool, as he was sucked down into the never-satisfied abyss, and disappeared 
from their eyes, to be torn to atoms—for such is the fate of everything 
that reaches the depth of the Maelstrom. The ship gigles along faster 
and faster; she begins to toss and roll uneasily in the angry rapids that 
now boil around her—her race is nearly ran—she hurries on to her 
doom with mad impetuosity—she is on the rapids—away she goes, swift 
as a flash of fire—she is in the whirl of the waters—round, round, round 
she goes ! her inmates catch hold of her bulwarks, and of each other, to 
steady themselves—and now her bowsprit is under the waves, and a wild 
shriek of despair rises unto the skies. The whirlpool, with greedy jaws, 
has sucked her under !” 





IF THOU COULDST BE A BIRD. 


Ir thou couldst be a bird, what bird wouldst thou be ? 
A frolicsome gull on the billowy sea, 

Screaming and wailing when stormy winds rave, 

Or anchor’d, white thing! on the merry green wave ? 


Or an eagle aloft on the blue ether dwelling, 

Free of the caves of the hoary Helvellyn; 

Who is up in the sunshine when we are in shower, 
And could reach.our loved ocean in less than an hour? 


Or a heron that haunts the Wallachian edge 

Of the barbarous Danube, ’mid forests of sedge, 

And hears the rude waters through dreary swamps flowing, 
And the cry of the wild swans and buffaloes lowing ? 


Or a stork on a mosque’s broken pillar in peace, 

By some famous old stream in the bright land of Greece. 
A sweet-manner’d householder! waiving his state, 

Now and then, in some kind little toil for his mate ? 


Or a murmuring dove at Stamboul, buried deep 

In the long cypress woods where the infidels sleep. 
Whose leat-muffled voice is the soul of the seas, 
‘That hath pass’d from the Bosphorus into the trees ? 


Or a heath-bird, that lies on the Cheviot moor, 

Where the wet shining earth is as bare as the floor ; 
Who mutters glad sounds, though his joys are but few— 
Yellow moon, windy sunshine, and skies cold and blue ? 


Ge if thy man’s heart worketh in thee at all, - 

Perchance thou wouldst dwell by some bold baron’s hall— 
A black glossy rook, working early and late, 

Like a labouring man on the baron’s estate ? 


Or a linnet who builds in the close hawthorn bough, 

Where her small frightened eyes may be seen looking through; 
Who heeds not fond mother! the ox-lips that shine 

On the hedge-banks beneath, or the glazed celandine ? 


Or a swallow that flieth the sunny world over, ‘ 

The true home of spring and spring-fiowers to discover ; 
Who, go where he will, takes away on his wings 

Good words from mankind for the bright thoughts he brings ? 


But what ! can those pictures of strange winged mirth 
Make the child to forget that she walks on the earth ? 
Dost thou feel at thy sides as though wings were to start 
From some place where they lie folded up in thy heart ? 


Then love the green things in thy first simple youth, 

The beasts, birds, and fishes, with heart and in truth. 

And fancy shall pay thee thy love hack in skill ; , 
Thou shalt be all the birds of the air at th} will !—Faser. 
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DONEGAL CASTLE. 


THE CASTLE OF DONEGAL. 


Donrcat, the most western of the three northern counties, 
was a portion of the famous territory of Tyreonnell, which 
was occupied for ages by the powerful and warlike Clan- 
O’Donnell. Donegal was granted by Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
monarch of Ireland, to a favourite son named Conal-Gulban, 
from whom the ancient and heroic tribe of the O’Donnells 
professed to be lineally descended. From him they derived 
the title, which appears so often and so honourably on the 
page of ‘Irish history, of Kinel-Conail, or the descendants of 
Conall. Cynéal signifies, according to Irish lexicographers, 
‘* a race, tribe, progeny, offspring.’”” We are not to suppose 
that Donegal was destitute of inhabitants when the Emperor 
or paramount king of Ireland, Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
presented Donegal as a patrimony to his son. It was at that 
time, in all probability, like the county Clare in the time of 
Lughaidh Meann, occupied exclusively by Firbolgs, a people 
kindred to the Milesians, who on the continent of Europe are 
often mentioned by Greek and Roman writers under the name 
of Volgx or Belge. To this people, in all probability, the 
Latin language is indebted for the word volgus or vulgus, which 
14, 





is unmistakeably a modification of the Irish word voiy or boiz, 
Be this as it may, certain it is that the territory of Donegal 
was wrested from the Firbolgs by the sword and soldiers of 
Conall Gulban, who subdued the natives and compelled ther: 
to assume the name of Cineal Conaill. For successive ages it 
was ruled by his representatives—by chiefs claiming to be 
descended from him, whose title-deeds to the territory were the 
swords and battle-axes of the men they led to battle. The 
stormy history of the Cineal Conaill—bristling with spears 
and swords, javelins and battle-axes, and alternated with suc- 
cesses and reverses, victories and disasters—will be found in 
the ‘* Annals of the Four Masters,’’ which are in a considers. 
ble degree devoted to that subject. Into the long and warliku 
career of that military tribe it is not our intention to enter. 
For a subject so vast our space would prove inadequate. We 
can only glean a few facts which may serve as a sketch of 
that ‘‘ battle-career,” as they themselves termed their history. 

In the reign of Brian Boroimhe they assumed the name of 
O’Donnell, in compliance with an ordinance of that monarch, 
by which he established for the first time sirnames in this 
country—an example, as our historians assert, which the other 
nations were not slow in following, insomuch that sirnames, 
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originally confined to Ireland, are now extended to every 
country in Christendom. 

In the 12th century, the O’Donnells erected the castle of 
whose ruins we here present a representation to the reader. 
From the summit of that fortalice the standard of O’Donnell 
fluttered during ages in bold defiance of the power of England. 
Three hundred years subsequently the gallant tribe of the 
O’Donnells constructed a friary in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this castle, an event which ‘‘ the Four Masters’’ chroni- 
cle in the following words: 

‘©1474, The monastery of Donegal was commenced by the 
O’Donnells (that is by Hugh Roe, son of Neall Garv O’Don- 
nell, and his wife Fionola, the daughter of O’Brien), and was 
granted by them to God and the friars of St. Francis, for the 
prosperity of their own souls, and that the monastery might 
be a burial-place for themselves and their descendants; and 
they not only granted this (to the friars), but also conferred 
many other gifts upon them.” 

The head of the O’Donnells was a king in Donegal. He 
made treaties and formed alliances precisely like a European 
sovereign. If any difference arose between the O’Donnells 
and O’Neills, for instance, they disdained the interference of 
English laws or judges; the gair sluaigh—the summons to 
war—was sent round the principality; the armed clansmen 
came flocking in to maintain the dignity of the chief. They 
drew their forces into the field, and the quarrel was decided 
like a contest for dominion between sovereign powers. In 
other words, a formal battle was fought, and right attended 
upon the strongest. 

In those days it affords a degree of pleasure to conceive & 
little nation gathering its fruits and tending its herds with fear- 
less confidence, though it lies open on every side to invasion— 
where in contempt of walls and trenches every man slept 
securely with his sword beside him—where all on the first 

approach of hostility came together at the call to battle as at 
a summons to a festal show, and committing their cattle to 
the care of those whom age or nature had disabled, engaged 
the enemy with that competition for hazard and for glory 
which operate in men that fight under the eye of those whose 
dislike or kindness they have always considered as the great- 
est evil or the greatest good. 

This was, in the early part of the 16th century, the state of 
Donegal, and indeed of all Ireland. Every man was a soldier 
and partook of national confidence, and interested himself in 
the national honour. When the chiefs were men of honour 
and virtue, the convenience of a domestic judicature was great. 
No long journeys were necessary, no artificial delays could be 
practised ; the character, the alliances, and the interest of the 
litigants were known to the court, and all false pretences were 
easily seen through. The sentence when it was passed could 
not be evaded—the power of the chief superseded formalities, 
and justice could not be defeated by interest or stratagem. 

In the castle of Donegal was born one of the most remark- 
able men that Ireland ever produced. This was Red Hugh 
O'Donnell, prince of Tyrconnell, the author of a rebellion or 
civil war which shook the English government of Ireland to its 
centre, and threatened to prostrate it in the dust. Hume, in 
his ‘‘ History of England,”’ vol. v. p. 474, informs us that 
Elizabeth, in a public speech in 1599, declared that she had 
expended £600,000 in six months to suppress this rebellion, 
and Sir R. Cecil said that ‘Ireland had cost her Majesty 
£3,400,000. If, as we are told, money was so much more 
valuable at that time than now, it is certain that the actual 
cost in modern money would be represented by a far greater 
sum. 

In the life of Red Hugh O’Donnell, a manuscript in the 
Koyal Irish Academy, we are told that in his youth he was 
remarkably for symmetry of form, beauty of person, know- 
ledge, eloquence, and good sense. Before he was fifteen 
years of age, the admirable qualities of the lad rendered him 
renowed all over the five provinces of Erin. The ‘foreigners 





of Dublin,” tortured by a guilty conscience, the unpleasant 
remembrance of the evil deeds they had perpetrated against 
the Irish, felt persuaded that were young O’Donnell suffered 
to attain maturity he would prove the avenger of their crimes 
and the regenerator of Ireland. They were also informed that 
it had been predicted by seers and prophets without number, 
that a man endowed with the highest capacity for government 
was destined to arise about that time and overwhelm them 
with confusion. Owing to this, though he was then a mere 
boy, the English, with their usual long-sightedness, deter- 
mined to seize upon young O'Donnell. This capture they 
accomplished in the following manner. About the feast of 
St. Michael, in the year 1587, they fitted out in Dublin ‘‘a 
black-hatched ship,”” manned with a drunken, reckless crew, 
supplied with instruments of war, and an abundance of wine 
to exhibit as merchandize. It was Sir John Perrott, in the 
council chamber of Dublin Castle, who privately projected this 
scheme. Some of the council had advised that a body of sol- 
diers should be sent into O’Donnell’s country, to effect the 
seizure by force; but the lord deputy argued against that 
project. He alleged that it would require an army of 3,000 
men to enter Donegal and seize the prince, an expedition 
which must be attended at once with danger and cost. ‘I 
have prepared a ship,” said Sir John Perrott, ‘‘ with some 
sack on board, the wine which the Irish like best, and the 
captain of that ship I have chosen specially for this purpose, 
giving him in command that when he come into O’Donnell’s 
country he shall sail as near his dwelling as he may, and there 
proffer his wines to be sold.’’ This was finally agreed to, and 
the ship was despatched. ‘‘The wind being directly from the 
south,” says the manuscript life of Hugh O'Donnell, ‘‘ the 
bark proceeded outward from the sheltered harbour of Dublin, 
and skirting Howth on the north sailed into the wide ocean. 
During the voyage the vessel kept the coast of Ireland to the 
left until she arrived at the old harbour of Swilly, in Tyrcon- 
nell. Here she furled her.sails and anchored opposite a castle 
on the edge of the strand.” 

When the arrival of the ship was observed by the people in 
the castle they came on board and priced the wines. About 
the same time young O’Donnell, who had been making a 
pleasure-tour through the country, visited the stronghold. The 
servants of the castellan immediately ferried over to the ship, 
and requested wine from the mariners to entertain their guests, 
for O’Donnell was accompanied by a train of followers. The 
captain answered that the quantity of wine then on board was 
not more than sufficient for the consumption of the crew, but 
if the young chief chose to honour his vessel with a visit 
they should receive every attention and have as much wine as 
they chose to drink. When the governor of the castle, 
M‘Sweeney, was informed that his henchmen were refused the 
wine necessary for the entertainment of his guests, he was, as 
may well be supposed, covered with confusion. He there- 
fore advised O’Donnell to accept the captain’s invitation, and 
go on board. A small boat that lay on the strand was accord- 
ingly launched and rowed over to the English bark. Young 
O’Donnell was received with joy by the ship’s crew, who 
entertained himself and a few friends with the utmost hospita- 
lity. While the guests were feasting, the mariners purloined 
their arms, shut down the hatches, and drove them into a very 
close cabin where resistance was impossible, and where, in 
spite of their courage and dexterity, they were easily made 
prisoners. 

The news of the capture was blazed abroad through the 
whole country, and the neighbours assembled in crowds ; but 
as there was no ship in the harbour, they found it impossible 
to board the vessel, which took the wind and departed for 
Dublin with its valuable prisoner under hatches. 

The arrival of O’Donnell was instantly reported all through 
the city. Nothing could exceed the joy of the Lord Justice 
and council, before whom young O’Donnell was immediately 
placed. They spoke to him with the utmost affability and 
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even kindness, with the object, however, of extracting admis- 
sions from him which they might subsequently use against 
him. Finally they ordered him to be confined in a strong 
stone castle ‘‘ where were held in chains and captivity, and 
expectation of death, some of the free-born descendants of 
Milesius.” 

Although the place of young O’Donnell’s confinement is 
described as ‘‘a castle encompassed by a broad deep ditch, 
filled with water, a morose English guard being placed within 
and without the gate,” he yet managed to effect his escape ; 
and afterwards, in many a hard fought fray, forced the English 
to pay the well-deserved penalty of his incarceration. 


—_—— = 





THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’Firanagan, Barrister, poem "gee of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
‘ua c. 


CHAPTER xX. 


CROWN PROSECUTION °F WALTER COX—MEMOIRS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. LOUIS PERRIN AND ROBERT HOLMES. 
Walter Cox prosecuted.—O’Connell’s speech in mitigation of punishment. 
Memoir of the Right Hon. Louis Perrin.—His proud title of “Honest.” 
Obtains scholarship in Trinity College, Dublin.—His friendship with 
Robert Emmet.—Call to the bar in 1806.—Legal acquirements.— 
Defends Walter Cox. Obtains the friendship of Robert Holmes.— 
Elected M.P. for Dublin in 1831.—Appointed Attorney-General in 
1835.—His parliamentary career.—Succeeds Judge Vandeleur as one 
of the judges of the King’s Bench.—Judicial fitness.—Retires from 
the bench in 1860.—Robert Holmes.—Rivalry with Bushe in Col- 
lege.—His professional skill.—Defence of John Mitchel.—Tribute of 
admiration by Chief Justice Pennefather.—Pamphlets composed by 
Mr. Hoimes.—His reply to the address presented by the North-East 
Bar on his retiring from circuit.—His granddaughter, Viscountess 


Doneraile. 
In 1811, Walter Cox, proprietor and publisher of a small 
scurrilous periodical called Coz’s Magazine, published in 
Anglesea-street, Dublin, was prosecuted by the government 
for libel. O’Connell, Isaac Burke Bethel, and Mr. Louis 
Perrin were counsel for Cox. O’Connell was engaged else- 
where, and the defence was mainly undertaken by Mr. Perrin, 
whose capacity was unquestioned. No amount of talent 
or ability could save Watty; he was found guilty, and all 
that could then be attempted was to induce the judges to 
pass a sentence as light as possible. O’Connell addressed the 
following powerful reasons to the Court of King’s Bench, to 
obtain a mitigated sentence: ‘‘ My lords, I am compelled to 
entreat your attention to a few observations by the particular 
request of my unfortunate client. My lords, attempts have 
been made to blacken his character by describing him as a sys- 
tematic and common libeller. I trust that such insinuations 
will have no weight with this court, or diminish the claim of 
my client to its mercy. It is, of course, the present duty of 
the court to dismiss from their minds every other blameable 
publication, and confine their attention to that immediately 
before them. This publication is written in a manner which 
must greatly circumscribe the range of its mischief—absurd 
and unintelligible, extremely vulgar, but extremely obscure ; 
level to the language of the common people by its expressions, 
but entirely hid from their understandings by its incongruity. 
Thus, it is unintelligible to those on whom the mischief could 
operate, and it carries its own antidote to those who have the 
ingenuity to extricate meaning from the mass of absurdity. 
My lords, as to punishment by considerable fine, strictly 
speaking punishment of any kind cannot affect him in a pecu- 
niary way. His poverty protects him. Punishment by fine 
in his case cannot operate against income, but may against 
industry. It cannot reduce competence to poverty, but may 
reduce poverty to want. His family are fed by his labour, 


and you will punish the children for the crime of the father, 
and decree that the innocent shall suffer for the guilty. I shall 
no longer detain your lordships’ attention ; I commit my client 
to the clemency of the court, in the confident hope that you 
will feel it to be your constitutional duty not to punish inci- 














dental licentiousness so much as to preserve the existence of a 
free press.” 

Cox, however, was sentenced to stand in the pillory, and to 
suffer imprisonment. His punishment, as often happens, 
made him be regarded as a martyr, and the sale of his maga- 
zine considerably increased. We have mentioned Mr. Perrin 
in this case. As a distinguished contemporary of O’Connell, 
and having lately died, we think a brief memoir of him may be 
properly given here. 

It is a matter of just pride to be distinguished in virtue, 
and Aristides never won the applause of the Athenians and 
the title of ‘* Just’’ more creditably than did Louis Perrin the 
epithet of ‘* Honest’’ from the natives of Ireland. His father 
was of French descent, his mother of Irish birth. Her family 
name was Daly, and she was described: to us as a lady pos- 
sessed of considerable ability and great amiability of disposi- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Perrin had a very numerous family, and 
their means were rather limited until a brother of Mrs. Perrin's 
died in the East Indies, leaving a fortune of over £30,000. 
The interest arising from this sum was bequeathed to Mrs. 
Perrin, and on her death the children were to have the prin- 
cipal in equal shares. It would appear the family sojourned 
in the north before they came to Dublin. Louis Perrin having 
received the benefits of a classical education at the diocesan 
seminary of Armagh, entered Trinity College as a pensioner in 
1796, and obtained a scholarship in 1799, a good proof of the 
extent of his learning. He was a member of the famous His- 
torical Society. When the fatal attempt at insurrection in 
1808 brought the unhappy Robert Emmet to an untimely end, 
among the spectators at the trial, when the dread sentence of 
death was about being pronounced upon him, were two of the 
friends of his youth, who, undeterred by the dread of injurious 
consequences, rushed forward to the dock, and gave their friend 
a farewell embrace. Of these one subsequently became a Pro- 
testant bishop, the other was afterwards Judge Perrin. He de- 
voted himself to the study of the law, a profession suited to his 
tastes, for he was a plodding student. He never indulged in 
those flights of fancy which dazzle the many; he had no power 
of declamation—no bursts of oratory. The tone of his mind 
preferred the labour of severe toil—the discussion of knotty 
points of law in company with a few painstaking students like 
himself. He avoided so¢iety, and was reluctant to mix in these 
festive reunions which almost all young men desire to share. 
With a mind steeped in legal lore he was called to the Irish 
bar in Hilary Term, 1806, and was then competent to argue on 
most legal subjects. But competency is one thing and business 
another, and Mr. Perrin had to bide his time. The revolu- 
tion of fortune’s wheel brought him practice at last. He was 
not depressed by the delay, but improved the time he-had to 
wait by making himself well acquainted with mercantile law, 
a range of jurisprudence extensively cultivated in England, but 
not so much in Ireland—though we have improved very con- 
siderably in this respect, as the mercantile practice of many of 
the bar, especially of Mr. Kernan, Q.C., and Mr. Heron, Q.C., 
in the Irish Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, prove. He 
had a great knowledge of pleading, and was familiar with the 
leading authorities on every branch of common law. About 
five years after his call to the bar, he was junior counsel for 
the traverser in the prosecution for libel we have just men- 
tioned as having been brought against Watty Cox. O'Connell, 
was absent during the case, and Bethel not being prepared to 
argue the intricate questions that arose, Perrin had to en- 
counter the accomplished Solicitor-General (Bushe) ; and from 
the ability he displayed on that trial gained the warm approval 
of that generous adversary, as also of the presiding judge. 
This case gained Mr. Perrin considerable practice. He had 
great legal attainments ; his learaing was well digested and 
arranged—ever ready for use. The celebrated irish barrister, 
Mr. Holmes, soon formed a friendship for the rising junior ; 
probably Mr. Perrin’s affection for Robert Emmet, Mr. 
Holmes’s brother-in-law, may have led to it—but whatever 
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the cause, it was of great importance to Mr. Perrin. From 
Mr. Holmes he learned that homely but energetic mode of 
argument that fixed the attention and informed the mind of 
the court far better than the employment of more ornate lan- 
guage. Previous to this intimacy the north-east bar passed 
a resolution which had the effect of excluding Mr. Holmes 
from his circuit—viz., ‘‘that no barrister would be permitted 
to remain a member of their bar without enrolment in a corps 
of yeomanry,” which Mr. Holmes declined to do, not approv- 
ing of certain practices in these military bodies. His friends 
determined to have this resolution rescinded. The motion to 
effect this object was moved by Mr. Charles Ball, seconded by 
Mr. Perrin, and passed. Mr. Perrin had very lucrative practice 
for years. He was in great request in revenue trials, and in 
every commercial case was sure to hold a brief. He was a 
liberal in politics, and a personal friend of O’Connell’s, besides 
being on all occasions his legal adviser. He was elected in 
1831, in conjunction with Alderman Sir Robert Harty, as 
member for Dublin. They were strenuously opposed, and a 
petition having been presented against their return, they were 
unseated. Shortly after, Mr. Perrin was returned for Monaghan, 
and when he became Attorney-General in 1835, he sat for the 
borough of Cashel. 

If he was not an eloquent member of parliament he was a 
most useful one, and his speeches in the House of Commons 
were distinguished by the plain diction which placed his argu- 
ments in the most clear and distinct light. On one occasion, 
when Mr. Perrin was making a most able speech on an Irish 
question, one of his Cashel constituents*, who had obtained the 
Speaker's order to the body of the House, was drinking in with 
delighted ears his countryman’s speech. He was accosted by 
@ plain-looking visiter to the House who sat near, with, 

‘* Pray, sir, can you tell me who is now speaking ?”’ 

**Oh, by all means,” replied the Cashel elector; *‘ that’s 
our member.” 

‘* Well, I am not acquainted with the place he represents, 
unfortunately,’’ replied the other, smiling; ‘‘ so I must ask 
you to be a little more explicit.”’ 

‘* Certainly,” said the Cashel man; ‘he’s the Attorney- 
General for Ireland.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m afraid I must trouble you yet more,” returned 


the inquirer ; ‘‘ but I have to learn who the Attorney-General 
for Ireland is.” 


‘¢ Mr. Perrin.” 

‘* Honest Louis Perrin, the Catholic Em incipato: |” 

“Tea.” 

‘**T am glad to have heard and seen him,” was the reply ; 
and a conversation ensued, which ended by the inquisitive 
gentleman asking his and our informant to take some wine 
with him at Bellamy’s. This being declined, the stranger 
shook hands with the Irish gentleman, and wished him “good 
evening.”’ It was now the turn of the Cashel man to ask 
information, and seeing an official near, he inquired ‘‘ who the 
stranger was ?” ‘The reply was, ‘‘ the Duke of Norfolk.” 

Short as was his tenure of office, Mr. Perrin effected vast 
public good. He did much to lessen grand jury jobbing. His 
report on the Irish corporations was a very able document, 
and his speech introducing the bill for their reform worthy the 
description of an eminent statesman, who called it ‘‘a most 
solid and convincing picco of ratiocinative eloquence.” He 
perilled his popularity by the introduction of a bill to close the 
public-houses at eleven o’clock at night, but strong in his 
purpose of good, he persevered. On the death of Judge Van- 
delour, the second seat on the King’s Bench was offered to 
Mr. Perrin, and it was a proud day for his friends when this 
honest man was elevated to the judicial tribunal. Here the 
sterling qualities of his mind shone forth. He was an able 
expounder of the laws—a constitutional administrator of the 
Beutences of justice. He showed great diligence, and to any 
argument that fairly bore on the case evinced the most patient 

* The iate Michael Doheny. 





| 
attention; but if the learned counsel strayed from the real sub- 
ject of debate, or indulged in any speculation not warranted 
by the facts and opposed to the law, he was quickly reminded 
by a short cough; and if he persevered, was soon to be recalled 
by some pertinent question. As he had been a strictly constitu- 
tional lawyer, so he was a strictly independent judge. In his 
hands the scales of justice were beld firmly and steadily ; all 
the blandishments of power—all the corruptions of intrigue 
could effect no alteration in the balance. He early inculcated 
the doctrine that all men are equal before the law, and through 
his life he practised this precept.* 

Among the eminent Irish barristers who were contempora- 
ries of O’Connell, not one was more distinguished as a patriot, 
a lawyer, or a man, than Robert Holmes. He was venerable 
when we were en ‘led in 1888, but, like the oak of the forest, 
he was full of vigour. The snows of eighty winters, while they 
whitened his head, never chilled his heart, and it beat as fer- 
vidly then, in the cause of Irish nationality as in the days of his 
youth. His appearance was singularly interesting. The fea- 
tures indicated great beauty, and the clear hazel eye, though 
somewhat shaded by the drooping lid, shone bright and full. 
His nose was long, and the mouth, that thorough-bred indi- 
cator, had a pleasing smile. He wore the stuff gown of the 
outer bar, and his wig had lost its caudal appendages years 
before. There was power in that handsome face, and a 
stranger needed only to hear him argue a cause to be aware 
he stood in the presence of an accomplished lawyer. His 
parents were northern—natives of the county Antrim, but he 
was born in Dublin in the year 1765. | 

During his career in Trinity College he was often a com- 
petitor with Charles Kendal Bushe, and while that elegant 
scholar carried off the premiums in classics, those of science 
invariably fell to the lot of the hard-headed northern Holmes. 
He married the sister of the Emmets, and declining to belong 
to a corps of yeomanry in which the other -members of the 
north-east bar served, the circumstance led to the unpleasan:- 
ness related in the notice of Mr. Perrin. When Mr. Holmes 
rejoined his circuit he at once secured great practice, and we 
shall see later on the regard which every member of the north- 
east bar entertained towards him. 

Mr. Holmes’s qualifications for legal practice were of a very 
high order. His propositions, simple in their form, clear in 
their language, and logical in their shape, showed at once the 
lucidity of his mind. His language, usually plain and unpre- 
tending, whenever the occasion demanded was raised to a lofty 
and ornate pitch. We have abundant proof of his power of 
declamation in his noble defence of John Mitchel, which was a 
sight worth seeing as well as a speech worth hearing. There 
he stood, with the Lord Chief Justice Pennefather presiding, 
a formidable crown bar prosecuting—the old man eloquently 
encountering them all—the Spartan in the Pass of Thermo- 
pyle. Every sentence was an oration, every word was full of 
meaning, and the delivery was admirable. When he spoke of 
Ireland—her nationality, the importance of freedom, the sad 
history of her wrongs—there was a tremor on the lips, a 
tear in the eye, a pathos in the tones of the voice, that found 
their way to every heart. We gladly give a few specimens of 
this masterly oration : 

‘*A free state and its members are one—the rulers and the 
ruled have no contrasted interests—the public and the private 
energies are intimately connected ; a sense of national glory— 
of high national character; a love of the common weal, the 


* For a period close upon a quarter of a century, this great constitu- 
tional judge administered the law from the bench. Blessed with a robust 
constitution, he usually enjoyed excellent health; but family bereave- 
ments fell heavy upon the veteran judge. We sat for some time with him 
during the summer of 1859, and found him lethargic and infirm. He 
was obliged to give up going circuit, and having resigned his seat as one 
of the judges of the Queen’s Bench, in 1860, was succeeded by the then 
Attorney-General, the Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald. He lived in retire- 
ment at his seat near Rush, county Dub!in, where he died on the 7th of 
December, 1364. 
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fruitful source of generous sentiments and noble deeds, inspire, 
and animate, and dignify the individual, exalt the social above 
the selfish affections, develop the powers of the understanding, 
give birth and vigour to lofty thoughts; and if they sometimes 
arouse the ambitious and destructive, they more uniformly call 


. forth and exercise the benevolent and the useful pagsions of 


the human heart. But when this common invigorating principle 
is wanting—when a people is subservient to the will, worked 
by the guile, ruled by the caprice, the prejudice, the passions, 
and the interests of another state, the character and the con- 
duct of that people will inevitably betray the vileness of its 
condition. National independence does not necessarily lead to 
national virtue and happiness ; but reason and experience de- 
monstrate that public spirit and general happiness are looked 
for in vain under the withering influence of a provincial subjec- 
tion. . . . . In Ireland we have labour—hard labour—inces- 
sant labour; but we have not in Ireland industry; we have 
industrial resources, but we have not industry itself. Can you 
wonder? The industry of man arises not from the mere 
impulse of instinct; the industry of man arises from the 
impulse of his instinct and his reason, from his wants and his 
aspirations, from a sense of duty and a love of fame; the 
industry of man embraces the material and the intellectual 
world—is impelled by the sordid, and animated by the gene- 
rous affections—is connected with everything mean and every- 
thing noble in the human breast ; with the miser and the slave 
it grovels on the earth—with philosophy and liberty it mounts 
to heaven. The gross portion of its nature may exist in any 
clime where the animal can breathe, but every celestial parti- 
cle will perish where the mind is not conscious of freedom, 
where the heart is not confident in the protection and enjoy- 
ment of independent legislation and equal rights and equal 
laws. ‘The soil of Attica is still visited by the same sun which 
warmed the genius of Pericles, and shone upon the works of 
Phidias; but then his beams no longer illumine a land of 
liberty, whose alchemic power purifies and transmutes what- 
ever it touches into gold. The republic of Athens is no more; 
and the genius, and the spirit, and the virtue, which once 
covered that scanty and rugged soil with glory, now only live 
in the records of her fame. . . . . In the history of provin- 
cial servitude no instance can be found so striking, so afflict- 
ing, and so humiliating as Ireland of the influence of moral 
causes in counteracting the physical aptitudes of nature, and 
producing weakness and want, and ignorance and wretchedness, 
where all the outlines of creation seemed formed for power 
and happiness. . .. . For many a long century a deep and 
blighting gloom had covered this fair and fertile land, on 
which the benignant gifts of heaven seem to have been poured 
forth in vain, A light once shone across that gloom ; bright 
and glorious was that light, but short and transient, serving 
but to show the darkness which had gone before, and the 
deeper darkness that followed after. Yes, a light once shone 
across that gloom ; that light was extinguished by the foulest 
nieams that ever fraud or injustice practised; and now, it 
seems, that every attempt to rekindle that light is to be 
crushed as sedition, and the sentence of dependence and 
degradation pronounced against Ireland is to be confirmed and 
made perpetual. Against this sentence my client has raised his 
voice, and I, not on his behalf alone, but on behalf of an 
injured and an insulted people, raise my voice; and I call 
opon you, gentlemen of the jury, by your verdict of acquittal 
this day to aid in averting that sentence. If the spirit of 
freedom dwells within you—if it warms your breasts and 
illumines your intellects, I call upon you by your verdict of 
acquittal this day to avert that sentence. By every generous 
sentiment which can actuate the noble—by every principle of 
right which can animate the just, I call upon you by your 
vordict of acquittal this day to avert that sentence. I ask for 


your verdict of acquittal, not as a boon of mercy, not as the 
safety-valve of doubt, but as the clear, unequivocal, decisive 
expression of your regard for the rights of nature, and the 
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welfare and honour of your native land. I ask for your ver- 
dict of acquittal in the cause of country—that cause in which 
‘ Wallace fought and Hampden bled,’ and our own Boroihme 
conquered ; that cause ever dear to the bravest, the wisest, 
and the best—unfelt and abandoned only by the recreant and 
the vile. Did I now address the recreant and the vile, I 
should indeed despair; but addressing, as I do, the high- 
minded and the just, I feel the buoyancy of hope and the con- 
fidence of right. Ihave done. I have appealed to your un- 
prejudiced understandings ; I have appealed to the honest, to 
the manly feelings of your hearts; and unless the strength 
of the cause has been lost in the weakness of the advocate, I 
have not appealed in vain.”’ 

Words cannot describe the scene which ensued when, 
exhausted by the effort and the intensity of his feelings, Mr. 
Holmes fell back into his seat after concluding his magnificent 
harangue. Cheer followed cheer in the court, which officials 
were more tempted to join in than repress, and fully a quarter 
of an hour elapsed before the grave and sonorous tones of the 
Chief Justice were heard, as he said: 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury, we have a most important duty 
to discharge; and perhaps the most difficult, and certainly the 
most important part of the solemn obligation you are under 
to assist in the administration of justice, is to dismiss from 
your minds, as far as possible, the impression that must have 
been made on them by the signal and eloquent address from 
the traverser’s counsel—an address that has never been sur- 
passed in a court of justice.” 

The eloquence, however, did not avail. Mitchel was con- 
victed, and sentenced to transportation. 

Besides his voice, Mr. Holmes gave his country the services 
of his pen. He wrote, in 1799, a satirical pamphlet entitled, 
‘‘A Demonstration of the Necessity of Legislative Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” in which all the arguments usually 
advanced by the supporters of the measure were ridiculed. 
The second was ‘‘An Address to the Yeomanry of Ireland, 
demonstrating the necessity of their declaring their opinions 
upon Political Subjects ;” and the third, also political, was 
‘¢ The Case of Ireland Stated.” This went through six editions, 
the last published in 1847.* 

This distinguished Irishman died a few years ago. He left 
a daughter married to George Lenox Conyngham, Esq., whose 


daughter married in 1861 the present Viscount Doneraile. - 


* On Mr. Holmes retiring from the practice of the profession, a farewell | 
address from the north-east bar was presented, to which he made the 
following reply : i 

“| have received your address, occasioned by my retirement from the 
circuit. Be assured that I appreciate most highly the value of this very 
kind expression of your esteem. I leave circuit at the warning of a faith- 
ful monitor—time; but I leave it with the regret of parting with scenes 
of social mtercourse which frequent repetition could not deprive of still 
renewed interest and pleasure. Yes, my friends, on circuit we have passed 
together many happy hours of social intercourse, unalloyed by any bitter- 
ness of personal jealousy or petty or sectarian division; an intercourse 
quite compatible with generous emulation, ardent competition, unshackled 
freedom of thought, and decided difference of opinion. To these hours 
of cheerfulness and concord, while memory can add to present good by 
the recollection of past enjoyment, I must ever look back with satisfaction 
and pride. And to you, my friends, I sincerely and warmly wish all the 
happiness which actual possession, the revivals of memory and the 
anticipations of hope, can supply. With respect to the distinction which 
you propose to confer upon me, by setting my bust in the place you 
mention, I am conscious that I merit such a distinction only by the anxious 
desire with which I have been influenced to uphold the true interest and 
honour of our common profession. But under this consciousness I may, 
perhaps, without presumption, say, that I feel much guatified by this furthey 
testimony of your approbation and regard.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





The author of the “ Parson’s Daughter,” when surprised oné 
evening in his arm-chair, two or three hours after dinner, is reported to 
have apologized, by saying: “ When one is alone, the bottle does come 
round go often.” On a similar occasion, Sir Hercules Langrish, on bei ¢ 


asked, ‘“‘ Have you finished all that port (three bottles) without assis- . 
tance >” answered, “ No—not quite that; I had the assistance of a loitie 


o: Maderia.” 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 


An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RACE BALL—A COMING OUT. 


“There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And the assembly-rooms had gathered then 
Their beauty and their chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men, 
And many a heart beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes, which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 
But hark !” Byron, 


Here he comes at last, I declare,” exclaimed Lady Mary 
Conway, when, about half-past eleven, I made my entrée into 
the fast crowding ball-room. Elated with my success that day, 
I felt no small triumph in being the ‘‘ observed of all observers,” 
and made my way to the lady’s side. 

‘‘T assure you, Mr. O’Regan, I am gratified at your success, 
and your having met no accident. It was a close race.” 

‘¢ Won by half a length, Lady Mary,” I replied; ‘* but I had 
a@ fall at the last wall.”’ 

‘¢Oh! indeed ; pray, how did it happen ?” 

I had to recount to her the event, and she expressed her- 
self much pleased with what she termed my ‘* presence of 
mind, and the admirable training of my race-horse.” 

‘‘ Now,” she continued, ‘‘ we shall promenade the rooms, 
and I will present you to some of my fair friends in case you 
are not acquainted with them.” 

She accepted my proferred arm, and we made our tour. The 
ball was well and, for a race-ball, fashionably attended. In 
Ireland race-balls are generally quite as select as subscription 
balls can be. No one attempts to go to them who is not sure 
of being well received. The rooms were very well lighted, and 
ornamented with wreaths of flowers. Handsome pier-glasses 
reflected the charms of female loveliness, and the enlivening 
strains of a military band brought harmony to the scene. I 
was recognized by several of the gentlemen whose acquaint- 
ance I had made at the ordinary or on the race-course; and to 
many a fair girl, whose good looks or graceful figure attracted 
me, I was duly introduced by Lady Conway. Her lady- 
ship opened the ball with Sir Thomas Spread in a country 
dance, to the tune, ‘‘ The wind that shakes the barley,” or, as 
I heard an exquisite near me, whom I learned was named Mr. 
Garrett Brallaghan, call it—‘‘ The zephyr that agitates the 
produce of the earth.’”’ When I looked again at this mass of 
conceit, the thought flashed on my.mind that I had seen 
him before, and I instantly recollected the fop we met on the 
road when the carriage-horse fell. 

On a closer inspection of his features, I perceived he was 
the youth who was the object of my contempt on my first day’s 
hunting. ‘‘ Years have not added much to your stock of 
sense,” thought I. ‘Can you tell me who Mr. Garrett Bral- 
laghan is?’ I inquired of Lady Conway after the dance was 
over ; ‘‘I have most positively met him long ago.” 

*¢ Few who once had that honour can readily forget it,’’ she 
said, smiling. ‘‘ His father is a general merchant in Mallow.” 

** And who is that sweet-looking girl leaning on his arm; I 
rendered them some little assistance on my way from home.” 

‘* Ah! poor thing,” 
the misfortune to be his cousin, daughter to a Mr. O’Moore 
who married the sister of old Barney Brallaghan. He realized 
some ten or twelve thousand pounds in Jamaica, and hardly 
landed in his native country ere he died, leaving this girl, his 
only child, to the care of his brother-in-law.” 

‘** And her fortune—what became of it ?” 

“Oh, you mercenary being!” and she tapped with her fan; 
“how your thoughts run on vulgar pounds, shillings, and 
pence; I thought better of you, Mr. O’Regan. Her fortune 
is placed in the hands of one of her father’s mercantile friends, 

Mr. Henderson, the banker of this town. You are now as fully 


said she compassionately, ‘‘she has |. 


acquainted as I am with her history. Living in the same 

country town, you know, one must listen to the gossip of the 
lace.” 

re Very true. Do you happen to be acquainted? Can you 

introduce me ?’’ 

‘To the girl herself or the thousands ?” asked her ladyship 
archly. ‘Indeed I cannot to either—we are not acquainted.” 

‘‘T shall get one of the stewards then.” 

‘What! are you not afraid of the redoubtable cousin, who 
guards her as if she were one chrysolite, and who, I am sure, 
is looking daggers at you every moment your eyes are directed 
towards her?” 

‘¢ Not in the least; I shall be a preuw chevalier to rescue this 
distressed damsel from his thrall.’’ And catching the arm of 
Sir Robert Spread, who was just passing, I desired him to 
introduce me to Miss O’Moore. 

‘‘ Just be after showing her to me first, my dear fellow; I’m 
blessed if I know one of the darling creatures, though I’m in- 
troducing right and left, as if I was the father of them all.” 

‘¢ There—with the fair hair and black satin dress.”’ 

‘You don’t mean that fat one—looking for all the world 
like an ill-boiled plumb-pudding tied in the middle.” He had 
not looked in the right direction. 

‘¢ Not at all—do you think I have such bad taste? There 
she is now in the space between the dancers. I fear we shall 
be too late for places.” 

‘Here goes then, old fellow,” and the bluff baronet walked 
straight up to the timid debutante. Taking her familiarly by 
the hand, with his benevolent smile that inspired confidence 
and invited trust, ‘‘ My dear,” he said, “I am one of the 
stewards—allow me to introduce my friend Mr. O’Regan to you 
for the next dance.” 

‘‘The lady is pre-engaged to me, sir,” interposed her cousin. 

‘¢ And who the d—1 are you, sir ?” demanded the hasty Sir 
Robert. 7 

‘Her cousin,” stiffly replied Mr. Garreti Brallaghan. 
Dance with your cousin the next time, my dear,” said Sir 
Robert; ‘‘he’ll excuse you I know, but dance with my friend 
this,” and motioning us to our places, the young lady was 
almost constrained to obedience. He gave the signal for the 
music to strike up, and we were speedily dancing to our vis-a- 
vis in the quadrille. 

There is a vast superiority in quadrilles over every other 
species of dance; you can chat to your partner with little in- 
terruption, and make your remarks without attracting observa- 
tion. It was otherwise with country dances, where the gentle- 
men and ladies, being ranged on opposite sides, met only while 
engaged in the dance, which was usually executed at a pace 
much too brisk for conversation. During our quadrillo we 
talked ; and deeply her low, sweet accents, with the least pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation, denoting that she was not a native of 
our soil, sunk into my heart. There is a magic in the human 
voice. Often when we summon from the charnel-house of 
memory the recollection of bye-gone hours of happiness, the 
scene and the actors are dim and indistinct, until suddenly the 
well-known voice, whose tones ever found in our hearts the 
chord whereon to vibrate, strikes the proper string, and we find 
ourselves once more with the beloved companions of former 
days. 

Miss O’Moore’s voice was such as to merit the description 
of the poet who said, ‘‘a sweet voice is an excellent thing in 
woman.” I was greatly pleased with her manner, so perfectly 
self-possessed, devoid of the least forwardness or affectation. 
She was small in person, but well proportioned; every move- 
ment dignified and graceful. Her features were intelligent 
rather than handsome, her eyes sparkled with the gay and 
animated look of heartfelt enjoyment, and the expression of 
her face appeared to my delighted gaze the most engaging I 
ever beheld. This was her first ball, and there are few greater 
pleasures for one hackneyed in the wearisome routine of ball- 





going than dancing with a girl making her debut. It is like 
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going to see the pantomime on a children’s night. There is 
such freshness in her manner, such artlessness in her remarks, 
a half womanly, half childish air about her that interests one, 
and always betrays the girl just ‘come out.” I inquired if she 
had had a good view of the steeple-chase. 

‘Oh! yes ; I had a place near the last wall.” 

‘*'You saw me fall then?” 

**'You! was it you who rode in the green jacket, on a tall 
gray horse that galloped in without a bridle ?” 

‘* The very same.” | 

‘* Why did you turn your horse round the post ?” 

‘** Because I went to the wrong side.”’ 

‘*Tt was fortunate you turned in time then.’ 

‘¢ Very, or I should have lost the race.” 

**Tt was beautiful. How splendidly your horse sprang over 
the fences! and when you fell he seemed almost aware of it, 
poor fellow !” 

‘*Yes indeed—he waited until I mounted. Do you purpose 
going to the course to-morrow ?” 

‘‘Oh! yes ; we came over to the races from Mallow.” 

**T think I passed you on the road near this town,” I said. 
** Did not one of your horses stumble near Fermoy ?” 

‘* Yes,” said my fair companion ; ‘‘ and now I remember, to 
you we were indebted for prompt assistance. I recollect your 
dismounting, and helping the servant to raise up the horse and 
pu: him to rights.” 

‘“‘T am happy the trifling service brings me to your mind; 
once seen you can never be forgotten.” 

‘*Untal you dance with some one else you'll think of me, I 
suppose,” she said laughing. ‘‘ Though this is my first public 
ball, Tam not ignorant of the nonsense which is often addressed 
to us poor girls.” 

‘*On my word, spoken like an old maid of forty!” 

‘* How do you know that is not my age ?” she said gaily. 

‘** If expressed in the Roman numerals xl, I have no doubt 
it would suit, but otherwise I think not.” 

She laughed. 

‘‘ You intend going to the race-course every day, I suppose ?” 
she interrogated. 

‘¢ Unquestionably ; while there exists a chance of seeing you, 
I would not be absent for the world.” 

‘Tm so glad———,” she checked herself, as if maidenly 
reserve bade her repress the words that came to her lips; but 
her eyes told me she had no objection to our meeting. 

Thus we chatted through the quadrille ; and her cousin not 
appearing to claim her for the one ensuing, we danced together, 
and the next also. 

When the dance was over, Sir Robert Spread came across 
to us. 

‘¢ Well, my dear,” said he in a paternal voice to Miss 
O’Moore, *‘I am delighted to see you enjoying yourself, but I 
cannot allow my friend O’Regan to monopolize the belle of our 
ball in this way. Though I am not so active as to venture on 
riding a steeple-chase, I think I may hobble through a set of 
quadrilles if you will assist me in the transaction.” 

My fair partner laughed and said: 

‘‘Indeed, Sir Robert, I shall dance with you with great 
pleasure.” And the worthy steward was about leading her 
away from me in malicious triumph, when a marked compli- 
ment was paid the debutante. 

Lord Convamore, a nobleman who did not often attend a 
festive meeting in our locality, and seldom made any advances 
to acquaintance out of his own set, touched Spread on the 
shoulder, and whispered: 

‘You have selected the prettiest and most elegant girl in 
the room, Sir Robert; pray, introduce me.” 

The ease and grace with which Miss O’Moore received the 
compliments of the stately peer, showed the perfect culture of 
her mind and manners. 

When Sir Robert restored the young lady to me after the 
dance, she complained of feeling tired; so I led her to an aute- 








room where loungers were placed for the repose of the weary. 


It was a quiet room, apart from the throng of revellers, dimly 
lighted ; and the folding-doors being closed prevented the uproar 
of the ball intruding on our discourse. Occasionally the crash 
of the band sounded loudly over the bee-like hum of voices 
and shuffling of the dancers’ feet. Here we enjoyed sweet 
converse, such as occurs when hearts unschooled in the world 
and the world’s ways exchange bright hopes and anticipations 
of future bliss. There we sat—happy and pleased with each 
other. As I gazed into the liquid depths of her eyes—those 
portals of the soul—truthfulness and innocence sprang up 
from her inmost heart, sparkling and bright as sunbeams from 
the sky. What thought had we of the mystic future, with its 
vague uncertainties, its troubles, and its cares! To us it was 
a sealed volume which we cared not to open. 

A general movement from the ball-room and the cessation 
of the dance announced that supper was ready. Miss O’Moore 
glanced round ; did she fear her cousin would seek her there ? 
There was, at all events, no trace of regret in the expression 
of her face when no cousin came. She trustingly placed her 
arm within mine, and suffered me to lead her to join the hurry- 
ing throng. 

If aristocratic people, or those who choose to think they are 
so, encounter a crowd at the theatre, concert, exhibition of 
pictures, or any place else where there is a mixture of classes, 
how constantly do the fine folks cry out at the vulgarity and 
rudeness with which they are treated----‘‘ that such low persons 
ought to keep their due distance.” I beg to whisper that fine 
people can crush a trifle themselves on emergenties. Court 
drawingrooms, Italian operas, west-end balls, small parties 
everywhere, give crushing proofs that they canand do. When 
I was in the habit of going to parties a long time ago, I in- 
variably pushed through flounces, petticoats, trains, and like 
impediments, holding true politeness to consist in placing my 
partner and myself in the best possible seats at supper. it 
may be amusing enough to stand and look on while others are 
enjoying themselves, but I have ever deemed it most uncom- 
fortable. 

Having succeeded to my satisfaction on the present occasion, 
I proceeded to reconnoitre the display. Wild and tame fowl, 
lobsters, hams, tongues, jellies, sweetmeats, &c., were in pro- 
fusion. I took care of my partner, had something myself, and 
we found amusement watching the proceedings around us. I 
got ‘*a wrinkle” from a stranger near me that I must not forget. 
He had secured a decanter of wine—but knowing no one, how 
to dispcse of it was the puzzle, as to drink glass after glass 
by himself would not look correct. He was too old a hand to 
feel at a loss for a moment. Stretching his crane-like neck 
into the middle of the table, he nodded to the far corner, ex- 
claiming loud enough to be heard about one-fourth of the way 
down, ‘* Most happy!” filled his glass, and bowed to his 
imaginary friend. Seeming to catch the eye of somebody else 
near the door, he murmured, “A glass of wine!” filled and 
drank again. Up, down, across, aside, he bowed and asked, 
nodded and drank, till the empty decanter stood before him! 
He had a genteel exterior, off-hand, free-and-easy manner, that 
amused me. I inquired from one of the stewards near me who 
he was, and learned his name and avocation. 

‘I thought you knew Norman MacDonnell ?”’ 

‘*No; who or what is he ?” 

‘One of the best gentleman jocks in Ireland.” 

‘¢ He was not mounted to-day ?” 

‘No; he rides to-morrow though—Sealy’s Monarch.” _ 

‘‘ Mind the waistcoat,” said my friend, directing my attention 
to a very flashy blue satin vest. ‘‘ I'll bet you five pounds it 
does double duty.” 

‘¢ How do you mean ?” 

«‘ Why racing jacket by day and waistcoat at night ?” 

‘¢Is he so hard up as that?” 

‘¢ You have no idea of the vicissitudes these gentleman jocks 
undergo. ‘The fate of authors is nothing to it. Hither living 
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like princes or beggars—being in clover to-day, screwed up 
to-morrow. Counting hundreds one night—without a sixpence 
the next. The only thing in their favour is, a small capital 
sets them up—a jockey-cap, racing-jacket, leather breeches, 
top-boots, spurs, cutting-whip, with neck and limbs, being the 
sum total of their trading stock.” 

The orchestra playing music for a country dance occasioned 
a sudden desertion of the supper-tables, and we led our partners 
up-stairs to the ball-room. I was indulging in the blissful 
anticipation of being allowed to retain my fair companion—who 
by this time had established herself sole possessor of my heart— 
for the remainder of the evening, and had given utterance to 
that wish, when Mr. Garrett Brallaghan at length made his 
unwelcome appearance, and claimed her for the dance. I fol- 
lowed them with my eyes, and remarked his speaking to her. 
I could not hear the words, but they fell not insensibly, though 
unpleasingly. She coloured to the very temples, and with- 
drawing her arm from his, made a brief reply which seemed 
to prevent any repetition of courtesy on the gentleman’s part. 
She left the room, and returned not again. 

I then asked Lady Mary Conway to lead off the dance after 
supper, and she having consented, we moved to take our place. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] | 





LOVE FOR THE CHURCH. 


Gop, in establishing his Church from the foundation of the world, 
in giving his life on the cross for her, in abiding always with her, 
in her tabernacles, unto the consummation of the world, in adorning 
her as a bride with all the graces of the Holy Spirit, in denomina- 
ting her his beloved, his spouse, has taught us how he regards her— 
how deep and tender, how infinite and inexhaustible his love for 
her, and with what love and honour we should behold her. He 
loves us with an infinite love, and has died to redeem us; but he 
loves us and wills our salvation only in and through his Church. 
He would bring us to himself, and he never ceases as a lover to 
woo our love; but he wills us to love, and reverence, and adore 
him only as children of his beloved. Our love and reverence must 
redound to his glory as her Spouse, and gladden her maternal heart, 
and swell her maternal joy, or he wills them not, knows them not. 

Oh, it is frightful to forget the place the Church holds in the 
love and providence of God, and to regard the relation in which 
we stand to her as a matter of no moment! She is the one grand 
object on which are fixed all heaven, all earth, ay, and all hell. Behold 
her impersonation in the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Mother of God, 
the glorious Queen of heaven. Humble and obscure she lived, 
od and silent, yet all heaven turned their eyes towards her; all 

ell trembled before her; all earth needed her. Dear was she to 
all the hosts of heaven; for in her they beheld their Queen, the 
Mother of grace, the Mother of mercies, the channel through which 
all love, and mercies, and graces, and good things were to flow to 
man, and return to the glory and honour of their Father. 

Humblest of mortal maidens, lowliest on earth, under God, she 
was highest in heaven. So is the Church, our sweet mother. Oh, 
she is no creation of the imagination! Oh, she is no mere accident 
in human history, in divine providence, divine grace, in the conver- 
sion of souls! She is a glorious, a living reality, living the divine, 
the eternal life of God. Her maker is her husband, and he places 
her, after him, over all in heaven, on the earth, and under the earth. 
All that he he can do to adorn and exalt her, he hasdone. All he 
can give, he gives; for he gives himself, and unites her in indisso- 
luble union with himself. Infinite love, infinite wisdom, infinite 
power, can do no more. 

All hail to thee, dear and ever blessed Mother, thou chosen one, 
thou well-beloved, thou Bride adorned, thou chaste immaculate 
Spouse, thou Universal Queen! All hail to thee! We honour thee, 
for God honours thee; we love thee, for God loves thee; we obey 
thee, for thouc er commandest the will ofthy Lord. The passers-by 
may jeer thee ; the servants of the prince of this world may call 
thee black; tle daughters of the uncircumcised may beat thee, 
earth and hell re up in wrath against thee, and seek to despoil 
thee of thy rich ornaments and to sully thy fair name; but all the 
more dear art thou to our hearts; all the more deep and sincere 
the homage we pay thee; and all the more earnestly do we pray 
thee to receive our humble offerings, and to own us for thy chil- 
dren, and watch over us that we never forfeit the right to call thee 
eur Mother. Dr. Brownson. 
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Many changes have passed over the face of the Green Isle sinee [ 
left its rocky shores—changes public and changes private have 
taken place among its people; the friends whom I loved and che- 
rished have passed away—ay! every soul; so that with the aid of 
my altered appearance, [ can pass myself off for a stranger, yet there 
is something in the very atmosphere which breathes of home. The 
warm hearts and loving eyes that cheered: my boyhood are gone— 
the living friends are lost to sight, and I miss their enlivening pre- 
sence, oh! how much!—but the inanimate friends—the old fami- 
liar scenes remain. 

I have taken up my abode in the very house of my nativity ; 
ruined it is, and desolate, yet it is the shell which contained the ker- 
nel of my affections. The fields are as green, the sky as changeful, 
the mountains as grand, the sacred valley as lone and solemn, and, 
above all, the faith and piety of the people is still the same—simple, 
earnest, nothing doubting, all performing. 

Oh! Iam not alone here—one cannot be alone here with the 
monuments of ages of faith around, and the same faith ever living 
and acting among the people. I can go and kneel by the graves of 
my parents, and pray that my end may be like theirs, and I feel 
that the penitent tears [ shed were acceptable to God, and that the 
spirits of those over whose ashes I weep, may one day welcome me 
in glory, when the last trace of my guilt.is effaced by whatever pro- 
cess God pleases. 

lIere, amid the solitude of the desert city I meditate on the 
years I passed in a foreign land, and rejoice that the feverish dream 
is over. Where I herded my goats a peasant boy, I muse, an old 
and wrinkled man, on the path of life em trodden. I stand at 
the opposite end of existence, and ask myself what is the differenee. 
I have had since what is called “ position,” I have wealth still—ay 
a fortune; but what of that—I am old, friendless, childless, and 
alone, burdéned with harrowing recollections, and ready to sink inte 
the grave unhonored and unknown. 

I was poor and unlearned in those days which I now look back 
on with regret, but I had many hearts to love me. * Now,” said | 
bitterly to myself, ‘* I dare not breathe my name to any hereabouts, 
for the memory of my crime is traditional among the people, and, did 
they recognize me, all the wealth I have would not bribe them to look 
with kindness on him who was once an ApostaTE.”—Mrs. Sadlier 








— 


MARY STUART’S LAST PRAYER. 


A LONELY mourner kneels in prayer before the Virgin’s fane, 

With white hands clasp’d for Jesus’ sake—so her prayer may not be vain; 
Wan is her cheek, and very pale—her voice is low and faint, 

And tears are in her eyes the while she makes her humble plaint; 

Oh, little could you deem, from her sad and humble mien, 

That she was once the Bride of France, and still was Scotland’s Queen! 


“Q Mary mother! Mary mother ! be my help and stay ! 

Be with me still as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day; 
For many a time with heavy heart, all weary of its grief, 

I solace sought in thy blest thought, and ever found relief: 

For thou too wert a Queen on earth, and men were harsh to thee, 
And cruel things and rude they said, as they have said to me! 


“Oh, gentlemen of Scotland! oh, cavaliers of France! 

How each and all had grasp’d his sword, and seized his angry lance, 
If lady-love, or sister dear, or nearer, dearer bridé 

Had been like me, your friendless liege, insulted and belied ! 

But these are sinful thoughts, and sad—I should not mind me now 
Of faith foresworn, or broken pledge, or false or fruitless vow ! 


‘But thou, dear Mary—Mary mine! hast ever looked the same, 

With pleasant mien and smile serene, on her who bore thy name; 

Oh, grant that when anon I go to death, I may not see 

Nor axe, nor block, nor headsman—but thee, and only thee ! 

Then ’twill be told in coming times, how Mary gave her grace 

To die as Stuart, Guise, should die—of Charlemegne’s fearless race !” 
SMYTHE. 
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FRANCISCAN FRIARY, CASTLEDERMOT. 


THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 


No. XIIL.—CASTLEDERMOT. 


CasTLEDERMOT, situated on the Lane, in the barony of Kilkea 


and. Moone, county of Kildare, was a borough in the time of 
the Irish parliament. In the middle ages it was fortified and 
defended by a wall with four gates. The entrance, southward, 


is still termed the Carlow gate; while the northern gate bears 


the name of the Dublin gate. The country around it is pecu- 
liarly level. 
Some ruins yet remain of the hospital formerly annexed to 


the .Crouched Priory, also the remains of the church and of 


the Franciscan Friary. The ruins of the latter are spacious | 


and magnificent, exhibiting in one of its windows, two of the 
aisles, and some. octagon pillars, the outlines of ancient gran- 

deur and elegance. Here is one of the round towers, now used 
as.abelfry, Here, are also ancient crosses and pillars. 

500, An abbey was founded here by St. Diermit. 

842, The.Danes plundered this abbey. 

908, The illustrious Cormac, Prelate of Cashel and King of 
Munster, who had received his education in the then celebrated 
school here, having fallen in battle, was buried where his 
childhood was enjoyed and his learning acquired. 


15. 








1040, The abbey was pillaged in this year. 

1152, Previous to this time, according to Ledwich, Castle- 
dermot was a rural see, after which it became a rural deanery. 

1174, About this time Strongbow bestowed upon Walter de 


| Riddlesford the district within which this place stands. Soon 


after which he built the castle that gave it its present name, 
having been formerly styled Disert-Dermod, and Tristle-Der- 
mod. 

1177, Prince John confirmed de Riddlesford’s grant, adding 
thereto all civil and criminal jurisdiction, excepting, however, 
the donation of bishoprics, pleas of the crown, &c. 

1207, De Riddlesford, having granted the advowson of Cas- 
tledermot to the nunnery of Grany, bis donation was in this 
year confirmed by the Pope’s Bull. 

1210, About this time the Crouched Friary was founded 
here by said Walter de Riddlesford. 

1215, Adam de Woodstock, Burgess of Castiedermot, bound 
himself to find a decent chamber for the Abbot of St. Thomas 
in the house and burgage which he held from him, when he 
should come to that town, with hay for his horses, tallow to 
make candles and fire, as also, to find the same chamber for 
his canons when they should come hither. 

1248, The manor of Castledermot was granted, with free 
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warren, to William Longspee, and in the same year the privi- 
lege of holding a fair was conceded. 

i802, Thomas, Lord Offaley, founded a Franciscan Friary 
here, to which the family of De-la-Hyde, were benefactors. 

1405, A parliament was held here about this time with the 
object of devising the most effectual means for subduing the 
insurgents of Ulster and repelling the Scotch invaders. 

1414, Thomas Crawley, Archbishop of Dublin and lord jus- 
tice, defeated a party of the Irish near this town. 

1499, At a parliament convened here by Gerald, earl of 
Kildare, an impost was granted to the king of a shilling in the 
pound on all merchandize imported to be sold, wine and oil 
excepted ; the Irish were also commanded to ride on saddles 
according to the English fashion, and to wear their robes in 
parliament. And it was yet further provided that certain acts 
theretofore passed in England should be of force in Ireland, 
being first proclaimed at Dublin, Drogheda, and other market 
towns. The remains of the house where these parliaments used 
to assemble have been, in later days, converted into an inn. 

1582, Gerald, the ninth earl of Kildare, after devastating 
the county Kilkenny, plundered the people of Castledermot on 
a fair day, and killed many of them. 

1542, It was enacted, on the dissolution of the religious 
house of St. John’s here, that any leases of the parsonages ap- 
propriate, or of the tithes appertaining thereto, which had been 
held by the abbot, &c., thereof, for the maintenance of hospi- 
tality and good house-keeping, should be void. 

Annexed to the religious houses in this town were various 
possessions—lands, rectories, and tithes in the counties of Kil- 
dare, Dublin, and Galway ; some of which were granted to the 
Keating family, others to that of Harrington, and a large pro- 
portion to the burgesses and commonalty of Athenry, while 
the manor vested in the earl of Kildare. 

1650, It was taken by Colonel Reynolds and Hewson, from 
which time its walls and fortifications have mouldered to decay, 
so that now not a vestige of them remains. 

1690, King William’s army rested one day at Castledermot 
where he received unpleasing intelligence as to his fleet and 
naval affairs. : 

1798, This town was assaulted by a numerous body of the 
insurgents, who were, however, repulsed by a body of infantry 
commanded by Captain Mince. 

The establishment at Castledermot was a Franciscan friary, 
and the primary object to which the members of that illustri- 
ous order dedicated their lives was the practical amelioration 
of the wretchedness and misery which existed in the cities and 
towns of the middle ages—they were essentially city missioners. 
Their duty was to visit the cities in pairs, clothed in such cos- 
tume as even mendicants could purchase. They were to sleep 
in halls or deserted porches, amid the ruins of mouldering 
buildings, among the vagabonds and outcasts of society.— 
Above all, barefooted and bareheaded, in rain and snow, they 
were to beg their bread from door to door. Yet the disciples 
of St. Francis, were by no means gloomy or low-spirited. 
Quite the reverse; they were cheerful and even gay. St. 
Francis, himself, had been always solicitous to inculcate cheer- 
fulness upon his followers. He was a decided enemy to that 
morose reserve and dismal melancholy which some people 
regard as inseparable from piety. 

In illustration of this we may mention Eccleston’s account 
of Albert of Pisa. While saying his office Albert’s piety was 
edifying, but he was extremely jocund and hilarious in the 
company of the brethren. <A story which he told them on one 
occasion by way of reprehending a talkative novice who had 
a very exalted opinion of his own wisdom, will illustrate his 
character. 

_ ‘*& country fellow,” said he, ‘‘ who had heard that heaven 
is a very delightful place, felt a longing desire to see it, and 
was constantly inquiring how he could obtain his object. 
After a world of work he contrived to reach the gate, where 
he found St. Peter, from whom he solicited admission. ‘ Will 





you obey the rules and regulations of the place?’ said St. 
Peter. ‘ Indeed I will,’ said the clown, ‘ if your hononr will 
tell me what they are.’ ‘ You'll have to hold your tongue,’ 
says St. Peter; ‘ silence must be observed by every soul who 
enters Paradise.’ ‘I'll observe the strictest silence if you'll 
only let me in,’ said the clown. Whereupon St. Peter opened 
the gate, and in he walked. He had not penetrated far into 
the regions of the blessed when he saw a fellow with a goad in 
his hand who was ploughing a field with two bullocks—one 
extremely weak and lean, the other extremely robust and 
powerful. To the astonishment of the stranger the ploughman 
plunged his goad into the flesh of the weak bullock, and sti- 
mulated it to exertion with all his strength, while he allowed 
the strong bullock to loiter as much as it liked. This strange 
conduct provoked the anger of the stranger, who could not 
refrain from rebuking the cruelty of the ploughman. The 
words had hardly issued from his lips when he found St. 
Peter at his side, who took him by the shoulder to thrust him 
out of Paradise. He pardoned him, however, on receiving a 
solemn promise that he should be more careful in future. 
The stranger thanked St. Peter, and proceeded on his way 
until he met a carpenter who was carrying a plank on his 
shoulder. This carpenter attempted to enter a house with 
the plank, for the purpose, no doubt, of repairing it ; but, to 
the no small indignation of the stranger, he tried to enter it 
sideways. When he vainly repeated the attempt several times, 
the stranger, incensed by his stupidity, asked him, ‘ Why 
don’t you introduce the plank endways ?’ §St. Peter was again 
at his elbow, and would listen to no explanation—out he 
should go. ‘The stranger begged and implored him to over- 
look his offence, and promised for the future he should be 
perfectly silent if he would forgive him this time. These en- 
treaties prevailed upon the saint, and the stranger was allowed 
to continue his stroll. He subsequently entered a grove, 
where he saw a man with a hatchet in his hand pruning trees. 
This woodman spared the rotten branches and lopped off those 
that were sappy, green, and full of promise. ‘ Well, that’s a 
most preposterous thing you're doing,’ said the stranger. 
But St. Peter was again at his side. He would now listen to 
no expostulations ; he took him by the neck, and ran him out 
of Paradise.” 





THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FranaGan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 
STATE TRIALS—O 'CONNELL’S DEFENCE OF MAGEE. 

The Dublin Evening Post.—Denis Scully, author of “ A Statement of the 
Penal Laws.”’— His articles in the Post reviewing the government of 
the Duke of Richmond.—Extracts.—Mr. Magee prosecuted for libel. 
The state of the Irish press described by the Attorney-General.— 
Trial on the 26th of July, 1813.—Crowded court.—Attorney-General 
states the case for the crown.—Public excitement.—Announcement in 
the Post.—O’Connell’s speech for Magee more an attack than a reply. 
Extracts.—His opinion of the jury.—Eulogiums on Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie and Sir John Moore.—Abercrombie’s general order.— 
O’Connell’s first public appearance.—Quotes Saurin against the Union. 
Contrasts his language with the articles in the Post.—Another im- 
peachment of the jury.—The Solicitor-General’s reply —Magee found 
guilty.—O’Connell’s speech published.—Sale of copies. —T 
into French and Spanish. 


Wuute O'Connell was in years almost a junior at the bar, he 
made his celebrated speech in the defence of John Magee, 
who was prosecuted for a libel on the Lord Lieutenant, the 
Duke of Richmond. This article, or series of articles, was 
published in the Dublin Evening Post in 1818. ‘This jour- 
nal from its commencement, about 100 years back, took 
decidedly national tone, and always displayed, and still main- 
tains, great talent in its editorial articles, It was theo 

of the Volunteers of 1782, and very popular with the Catholic 
party, Among its contributors was Mr, Soully, author of a 
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very elaborate work, the ‘‘ Statement of the Penal Laws which 
aggrieved the Catholics of Ireland.”* He was eldest son of a 
gentleman of considerable property in the county of Tipperary, 
and was called to the Irish bar. Mr. Scully married Miss 
Eyre, whose family steadily adhered to the ancient Catholic 
faith of Great Britain. Having written some pamphlets, in his 
younger days, in support of the government, Mr. Scully was 
looked on as opposed to the great mass of his countrymen on 
political questions. The style and character of his writings 
soon changed. He was one of the boldest denunciators of the 
policy pursued towards the Irish Catholics, and when the 
Duke of Richmond was about leaving Ireland, he wrote the 
article for the Dublin Evening Post from which we give the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

‘* Tf the administration of the Duke of Richmond had been 
conducted with more than ordinary talent, its errors might, 
in some degree, have been atoned for by its ability, and the 
people of Ireland, though they might have much to regret, yet 
would have something to admire; but truly, after the gravest 
consideration, they must find themselves at a loss to discover 
any striking feature in his grace’s administration that makes 
it superior to the worst of his predecessors.” The article 
then describes the conduct of the Duke’s predecessors : ‘* They 
insulted, they oppressed, they murdered, and they deceived. 


' The profligate, unprincipled Westmoreland ; the cold-hearted 


and cruel Camden; the artful and treacherous Cornwallis, 
left Ireland more depressed and divided than they found her. 
They augmented the power of the government, both in the 
military and civil branches; they increased coercion and cor- 
ruption, and uniformly employed them against the liberties 
of the people.” ‘‘ Since that period the complexion of the 
times has changed; the country has advanced—it has out- 
grown submission, and some forms, at least, must now be 
observed towards the people. The system, however, is all the 
same ; it is the old play with new decorations, presented in an 
age somewhat more enlightened ; the principle of government 
remains unaltered—a principle of exclusion which debars the 
majority of the people from the enjoyment of those privileges 
that are possessed by the minority, and which must therefore 
maintain itself by all those measures necessary to a govern- 
ment founded on injustice.” ‘In short, his grace will in 
no way vary from the uniform conduct observed by most of 
his predecessors—first appealing to the confidence of the peo- 
ple, then playing upon their credulity. He came over igno- 
rant, he soon became prejudiced, and then became intemperate. 
He takes from the people their money ; he eats of their bread 
and drinks of their wine—in return he gives them a bad govern- 
ment, and at his departure leaves them more distracted than 
ever. His grace commenced his reign by flattery, he conti- 
nued it in folly, he accompanied it with violence, and he will 
conclude it with falsehood. This opinion of his grace’s ad- 
ministration has been formed after deliberation—it is confirmed 
on reflection,” 

This article created a considerable sensation, and was 
deemed a libel by the law officers of the crown. The proprie- 
tor of the paper was of course held responsible for its inser- 
tion. Mr. John Magee was marked out as a proper person 
to be made an example for other newspaper proprietors.— 
According to the words of Mr. Saurin,+ the Attorney-General, 
the state of the public press at that day was beyond the licen- 
tiousness of all former times and precedents. He remem- 
bered the state of the press in the year which preceded the 
rebellion, to the instrumentality of which, in a great degree, 
that rebellion must be attributed; and he did most seriously 


* This work was published by Mr. Fitzpatrick, a respectable Roman 
Catholic bookseller of Dublin in 1811. The book was a most careful 
compilation, showing great research and considerable literary talent on the 
part of Mr. Scully. 

+ Some account of the antecedents of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, Right Hon. William Saurin and Charles Kendal Bushe, have 
been given in our opening chapter, which was essential for the full appre- 
ciation of the line of defence adopted in this case by O’Conneil. 
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aver, that the press at this day went beyond anything to 
which the press at that time went. ‘I do say,” he continued, 
‘*that there was nothing so inflammatory, so seditious, or 
more atrocious to be found in the Press or the Northern Star 
than at present exists in the Jrish Magazine, the ‘ Statement 
of the Penal Code,’ and the Dublin Evening Post.” 

The day fixed for the trial, the 26th of July, 1818, was a 
memorable day in the legal annals of Ireland. “The court was 
thronged with an excited auditory—every inch was crowded 
to excess. On the bench sat the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Downes, the Commander of the Forces, Lord Kinnaird, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Robert Peel, then Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
with various other high officials, who also were accommodated 
with places. 

For the crown appeared the Attorney-General (Saurin), the 
Solicitor-General (Bushe), Serjeants Moore and Ball, and Mr. 
M‘Mahon. For the defence, Messrs. O’Connell, Wallace, 
Hamilton, Finlay, and Charles Phillips. The Attorney-General 
thus stated the case: ‘‘It was a very painful part of the duty 
of his office to bring such a case before a jury ;” and ealling 
attention to the various matters prosecuted, commented on 
them as he proceeded in terms like the following passage : 

‘** Gentlemen of the jury, this is the language of a subject 
to the representative of majesty. In such audacious and sedi- 
tious language does that ruflian traduce and vilify the public 
functionaries of the state, so as to threaten the public peace 
and the security of the government. How can we expect sub- 
mission to the law, so necessary to the well-being of the state, 
if those whom God and the law have constituted our governors 
are to be held up to hatred and detestation, as prone to every 
vice and destitute of every private and public virtue? ‘The 
tremendous licentiousness of the press calls for the interposi- 
tion of thie law. ‘The state of the public press at this day is 
beyond the licentiousness of all former times and precedents.” 

The Attorney-General having conciuded his statement, gave 
in evidence the proofs which were necessary to sustain the pro- 
secution, and then all attention was directed to the defendant’s 
case. Seldom did any state prosecution give rise to greater 
interest amongst the citizens of Dublin. 

It was not merely the prosecution of the traverser, the cele- 
brity of the counsel retained at both sides, but the undaunted 
style of the articles complained against, which excited the 
popular feeling to an extreme degree. Shortly before the day 
of the trial an article appeared in the Evening Post, asserting, 
‘‘ while Mr. Magee lives, though it be in a dungeon, the spirit 
of the press shall walk abroad, like the air of heaven, the pure, 
impalpable vehicle of light and life to the community. Hear 
it, every titled plunderer of the people, for it shall penetrate 
into the recesses of your crimes! Hear it, also, every enemy of 
Ireland—T'ros T'yriosve—Catholic pensioner, or titled menial, 
hear it and tremble! While that press lives 

‘No titled slave 
Shall walk the world in comfort to his grave.’ ” 

With the spirit of these writings the defence was conducted, 
and O’Connell’s speech was more an attack than a reply—cer- 
tainly more a political harangue than a legal argument; but it 
was not wanting in all the essential topics of advocacy. . It 
occupied four hours in the delivery, and for boldness of 
invective, for unsparing political abuse, for galling onslaughts 
upon the Attorney-General and the British government in 
Ireland, no speech of his life ever surpassed it. We shall 
give a few extracts to show the nature of this remarkable 
address. He commenced by a direct attack on the Attorney- 
General : 

** The Attorney-General has told us that ‘ they—meaning 
the Duke’s predecessors—included, of course, himself.” How 
a man could be included among his own predecessors it would 
be difficult to discover. It seems to be that mode of expres- 


sion which would indicate that the Attorney-General, notwith- 
standing h's foreign descent,* has imbibed some of the language 
* Saurin was of Huguenot extraction. 
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of the native Irish. But our blunders arise, not like his, from | 


a confusion of idea; they are generally caused by too great 
condensation of thought—they are indeed frequently of the 
head, but never of the heart. Would I could say so much for 
the Attorney-General ; his blunder is not to be attributed to 
his cool and cautious head; it sprung, I much fear, from the 
misguided bitterness of the bigotry of his heart. Well, gen- 
tlemen, this sentence does, in broad and distinct terms, charge 
the predecessors of the duke, but not the duke himself, with 
insult, oppression, murder, and deceit. Bui it is history. Are 
you prepared to silence the voice of history? Are you dis- 
posed to suppress the recital of facts—the story of events of 
former days? Is the historian and the publisher of history 
to be exposed to indictment and punishment? Let me read 
for you two passages from Dr. Leland’s ‘ History of Ireland.’ 
I choose a remote period, to avoid shocking your prejudices 
by the recital of the more modern crimes of the faction to 
which most of you belong.” 

O’Connell then read Leland’s account of the treacherous 
slaughter of O'Neill and his family by Essex in 1574, and from 
the same work, how the prisoners of war were butchered in 
cold blood by the English under Sir Walter Raleigh. How 
juries were packed and judges bribed in the time of Charles 
I. How the Irish court became depraved during the vice- 
royalty of Lord Westmoreland. O’Connell said: ‘‘ The women 
of Ireland have always been beauteous to a proverb; they 
were, without exception, chaste beyond the terseness of a pro- 
verb to express ; they are still as chaste as in former days, 
but the depraved example of a depraved court has furnished 
some exceptions, and the action for criminal conversation, 
before the time of Westmoreland unknown, has since become 
familiar to our courts of justice.”’ ‘‘ Who then, sincere and 
candid suppressors of vice, can aid you? ‘The press—the press 
alone talks of the profligacy of the great ; and at least shames 
into decency those whom it fails to correct. The press is 
your only assistant. Go, then, men of conscience, men of 
religion—go then and convict John Magee, because he pub- 
lished that Westmoreland was profligate and unprincipled as a 
Lord Lieutenant—do, convict; and then return to your distri- 
bution of bibles, and to your attacks upon the recreations of the 
poor, under the name of vices! Do; convict the only aid which 
virtue has, and distribute your bibles that you may have the 
name of being religious; upon your sincerity depends my client’s 
prospect of a verdict. Does he lean upon a broken reed ?”’ 

O’Connell’s estimate of the constitution of the jury may be 
judged from what follows : 

‘‘T pass on from the sanctified portion of the jury which I 
have latterly addressed, and I call the attention of you all to 
the next member of the sentence: ‘The cold-hearted and cruel 
Camden.’ Here I have your prejudices all armed against 
me. In the administration of Camden your faction was tri- 
umphant. Will you prevent him from being called cold and 
cruel? Alas! to-day why have I not men to address who 
would listen to me for the sake of impartial justice ? But even 
with you the case is too powerful to allow me to despair. Well, 
I do say the cold and cruel Camden. Why, on one circuit, 
during his administration, there were one hundred individuals 
tried before one judge; of these ninety-eight were capitally 
convicted, and ninety-seven hanged. I understand one escaped, 
but he was a soldier who murdered a peasant, or something of 
that rriviaL nature. Ninety-seven victims on one circuit! 
In the mean time it was necessary, for the purposes of the 
Union, that the flame of rebellion should be fed. The meet- 
ings of the rebel colonels in the north were, for a length of 
time, regularly reported to the government ; but the rebellion 
was not then ripe enough ; and whilst the fruits were coming 
to maturity, under the fostering hand of the administration, 
the wretched dupes atoned on the gallows for allowing them- 
selves to be deceived. In the mean time the soldiery were 
turned in at free quarters among the wives and daughters of 
the peasantry.” 





The following passage is very fine: 


‘‘ Have you heard of Abercrombie, the valiant and the good: 


he who, mortally wounded, neglected his wound until victo 

was ascertained; he who allowed his life’s stream to. flow 
unnoticed because his country’s battle was in suspense; he 
who died a martyr of victory; he who commenced the career 


of glory on the land, and taught French insolence (than which: 


there is nothing so permanent—even transplanted it exhibits 
itself in the third and fourth generations*)—he taught Freneh 


insolence that the British and Irish soldier was as much his . 
superior by land, as the sailor was confessedly by sea; he, in. 
short, who commenced that career which has since placed the . 
Irish Wellington on the highest pinnacle of glory. Aber-: 


crombie and Moore were in Ireland under Camden. Moore, 


too, has since fallen at the moment of triumph—Moore, the, 


best of sons, of brothers, of friends, of men—the soldier and 


the scholar, the soul of reason and the heart of pity.. Moore. 
has, in documents of which you may plead ignorance, left his; 
opinions upon record with respect to the cruelty of Camden’s., 
But you have all heard of Abercrombie’s., 
proclamation, for it amounted to that; he proclaimed that. 


administration. 


cruelty in terms the most unequivocal ; he stated to the sol- 


diery and to the nation, that the conduct of the Camden ‘admin-:: 


istration had rendered the soldiery formidable to all. but the 


enemy.+ Was there no cruelty in thus degrading the British. 


soldier ? And say was not the process by which that degrada- 
tion was eflectuated cruelty ? Do, then; contradict Abercrombie 


upon your oaths, if you dare; but by doing so it is notrmy: 
client alone you will convict ; you will also convict yourselves of 
I now come to the third branch of 
this sentence ; and here I have an easy task. All, gentlemen, . 


the foul crime of perjury. 


that is said of the artificer and superintendent of the Union ig 
this: ‘the artful and treacherous Cornwallis.’ . Is it neces- 
sary to prove that the Union was effectuated by artifice and 
treachery ?” ‘‘ Lrejoice that my first introduction to the stage 
of public life was in opposition to that measure. In humble, 
but obscure distance, I followed the footsteps of my present 
adversaries. 
of the Union I beg to read to you. I will read them froma 
newspaper set up for the mere purpose of opposing the Union, 
and conducted under the control of these gentlemen. If their 
editor should be gravely denied I shall only reply, ‘Oh! cease 
your funning.’| The charge of being a Jacobin was at.that 
time made against the present Attorney-General—him, plain 
William Saurin—in the very terms, and with just as much 


truth as he now applies it to my client. His reply shall serve. 


for that of Mr. Magee. I take it from the Anti-Union of 22nd 
March, 1800. To the charge of Jacobin Mr.Saurin said ‘ he knew 
not what it meant as applied to him, except that it was an oppo- 
sition to the will of the British minister!’ So says Mr. Magee ; 
but, gentlemen, my eye lights upon another passage of Mr. Sau- 
rin’s in the same speech from which I have quoted the above. It 


was in these words: ‘ Mr. Saurin admitted that debates might. 


sometimes produce agitations, but that was the price necessarily 
paid for liberty.’ Oh! how I thank this good Jew for the word. 


* Another reference to the Attorney-General’s foreign descent. 
+ On the 26th of February, 1798, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, then Com. 


mander-in-Chief, issued the order so often quoted, which was as follows : ’ 


“The very disagreeable frequency of courts-martial, and the many 
complaints of irregularities in the conduct of the troops in this kingdom,’ 


having too unfortunately proved the army to be in a state of licentious- | 


ness which must render it formidable to every one but the enemy, the 
Commander-in-Chief thinks it necessary to demand from all generals 
commanding districts and brigades, as well as commanding officers of 
regiments, that they exert for themselves, and compel from all officers 
under their command, the strictest and most unremitting attention to the 
discipline, good order, and conduct of the men, such as may restore the 
high and distinguished reputation which the British troops have been 
accustomed to enjoy in every part of the world.”—D’ Alion, and O’ Flana- 
gan’s Tistory of Dundalk. ike 
t This was the title of Charles Kendal Bushe’s pamphlet against’ the 


Union. It was full of humour. He was the Solicitor-General ‘atthe | 


trial. 


What their sentiments were then of the. authors. 
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Yes"; agitation is, as Mr. Saurin well remarked, the price neces- 
sarily paid for liberty. We have paid the price, gentlemen, 
andthe honest man refuses to give us the goods (much laugh- 
ing). Now, gentlemen, of this Mr. Saurin, then an agitator, 
I beg leave to read the opinion upon this Union, the author of 
which we have only called artful and treacherous. From this 
speech of the 13th March, 1800, I select those passages: ‘ Mr. 
Saurin said he felt it his duty to the crown, to the country, 
and to, his family, to warn the minister of the dreadful conse- 
quences of persevering in a measure which the people of Ire- 
land almost unanimously disliked.’ ‘He, for one, would 
assert the principles of the glorious revolution, and boldly de- 
clare, in the face of the nation, that when the sovereign power 
dissolved the compact that existed between the government 
and: the people, that moment the right of resistance accrues. 
Whether it would be prudent in the people to avail themselves 
of that right would be another question. But if a legislative 
union were forced on the country against the will of its inha- 
bitants it would be a nullity, and resistance to it would be a 
struggle against usurpation, and not a resistance against law.’ 
May I be permitted just to observe, how much more violent 
this agitator of 1800 than we poor and timid agitators of 1813. 
When did we talk of resistance being a question of prudence ? 
Shame upon the men who call us intemperate, and yet remem- 
ber ‘their own violence.” 

We can well imagine the discomfiture of the law officers of 
the crown when they found their own language selected for the 
defence of their intended victim. O’Connell continued his attack 
on Saurin. ‘ But, gentlemen, is the Attorney-General at 
liberty to change the nature of things with his own official and 
professional prospects ? Iam ready to admit that he receives 
thousands of pounds by the year of the public money in his 
office of Attorney-General—thousands from the crown-soli- 
citot+—thousands, for doing little work, from the Custom- 
house; but does all this public booty with which he is loaded 
alter the nature of things, or prevent that from being a deceit- 
ful measure, brought about by artful and treacherous means, 
against which Mr. Saurin, in 1800, preached the holy doctrine 
of'insurrection, sounded the tocsin of resistance, and sum- 
moned the people of the land to battle against it as against 
usurpation. In 1800 he absolves the subjeets from their alle- 
giance if the usurpation styled the Union will be carried, and 
he—this identical agitator—in 1813 indicts a man, and calls 
him a ruffian, for speaking of the contrivers of the Union, 
not as usurpers, but as artful, treacherous men. Gentlemen, 
pity the situation in which he has placed himself, and pray 
do not) think of inflicting punishment upon my client for his 
extreme moderation.’’ ‘It has been coarsely urged, and it 
will, I know, be urged in the splendid misrepresentations with 
which the Solicitor-General can so well distort the argument 
hé is unable to meet—it will, I know, be urged by him, that 
having established the right to use this last paragraph, having 
proved. that, the predecessors of the duke were oppressors, and 
murderers, and profligate, and treacherous, that the libel is 
only, aggravated thereby, as the first paragraph compares and 
combines the Duke of Richmond with the worst of his prede- 
cessors. This is a most fallacious assertion; and here it is 
that.I could wish I had to address a dispassionate and an 
enlightened jury. Youare not, you know you are not, of the 
selection’ of my client. Had he the poor privilege of the sheep- 
stealer, there are at least ten of you who should never have 
been.on his jury.”’ 

It was this reference of O’Connell to the constitution of the 
jury, that furnished the leading topic of the Solicitor-General’s 
adroit reply. 

‘* Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, ‘‘ a considerable portion 
of the learned counsel’s speech, and a considerable portion of 
his client’s libel, have been employed in sending forward to the 
public repeated editions of a confuted calumny, and the basest 
slander that ever occupied the mind of man for the defamation 
of private character and the disturbance of the public peace. 


* 
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I am not surprised that the person in whose paper the 
calumny is repeated should instruct his counsel to republish 
it here. His client was interested in the circulation of that 
shameless libel; for the man who was daring and bearding 
the justice of the country had an interest in bringing its 
courts of justice into contempt; and when he was composing 
a libel upon the government, his guilty conscience told him 
it was necessary to conclude it with an attack upon the laws 
of the land. Gentlemen, the slanderous assertion in this 
paper has been repeated on this trial, as on former oceasions, 
that the government of the country has stained its hands. by 
picking out a jury for the perversion of public justice ; and you 
heard it put forward with most shameful confidence, that the 
Attorney, sworn to the honest performance of the highest 
duties of the state, had himself nominated the jury to the 
sheriff, who was corrupt enough to execute his unlawful com- 
mands.” 

After going through the comments of O’Connell on those 
portions of Irish history on which he relied for the vindication 
of his client from the charges preferred against him, Bushe 
asked, ‘‘Is this fair criticism of a public man? Before the 
highest tribunal of the country would such language be allowed 
as fair discussion ? In the parliament would any man be per- 
mitted to ‘say that the Lord Lieutenant was guilty of murder ? 
Even the boasted treedom of speech in parliament would not 
permit it. The public man may be brought by impeachment 
for trial by his peers, and the highest punishment known to 
the law inflicted on him if he be found guilty ; but I deny the 
right of any individual to exercise the censorial power of the 
people, and inflict his condemnation on the character of 
another. Lord Holt says, ‘the public man is not to be 
upheld to detestation, which can have only for its object to 
disaffect the people from the government, to bring loyalty mto 
contempt, and endanger the public peace.’ ”’ 

Notwithstanding the impressive and powerful speech of 
O’Connell, Mr. Magee was found guilty. The speech was pub- 
lished, and made a small volume. It was a lucky speculation 
for booksellers ; 10,000 copies were sold the day it was pub- 
lished. It was translated into French and Spanish.* 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN, 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER,” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DANCE AFTER SUPPER. 


“ Now, Billy Berwick, keep good heart, 
And of thy talking let me be ; 
But if thou art a man—as I’m sure thou art— 
Come over the dyke, and fight with me.’’ 
Otp Batrap. 


To take our places was easier said than done. As I led my 
partner along, the dancers were taking their respective posi- 
tions, and I perceived sundry inquisitive glances cast furtivély 
towards us, the reason for which I was at a loss to comprehend. 
On reaching the head of the room, I found a lady and gentle- 
man preparing to lead off. The lady was Lady Grady, and 
her partner, my especial bore, Mr. Garrett Brallaghan. 

Lady Grady was the wife of Sir Patrick Grady, a retired 
victualling merchant from Waterford who had realized a con- 
siderable fortune in the pig, bacon, and pork trade between 
Clonmel and the urbs intacta. His lady, about this period, had 
succeeded in elbowing her way into some country ball-rooms, 
presuming on her title and dress, which, if quantity and cost 
were a criterion for excellence, far and away excelled the attire 
of anyone else. On the present occasion a flaming scarlet 
velvet robe, trimmed with lace, adorned her portly person— 











* It is to be found at great length in the excellent “ Life and Times of 
O’Connell” published by John Mullany. 
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of the native Irish. But our blunders arise, not like his, from | 


a confusion of idea; they are generally caused by too great 
condensation of thought—they are indeed frequently of the 
head, but never of the heart. Would I could say so much for 
the Attorney-General ; his blunder is not to be attributed to 
his cool and cautious head; it sprung, I much fear, from the 
misguided bitterness of the bigotry of his heart. Well, gen- 
tlemen, this sentence does, in broad and distinct terms, charge 
the predecessors of the duke, but not the duke himself, with 
insult, oppression, murder, and deceit. Bui it is history. Are 
you prepared to silence the voice of history? Are you dis- 
posed to suppress the recital of facts—the story of events of 
former days? Is the historian and the publisher of history 
to be exposed to indictment and punishment? Let me read 
for you two passages from Dr. Leland’s ‘ History of Ireland.’ 
I choose a remote period, to avoid shocking your prejudices 
by the recital of the more modern crimes of the faction to 
which most of you belong.” 

O’Connell then read Leland’s account of the treacherous 
slaughter of O’Neill and his family by Essex in 1574, and from 
the same work, how the prisoners of war were butchered in 
cold blood by the English under Sir Walter Raleigh. How 
juries were packed and judges bribed in the time of Charles 
I. How the Irish court became depraved during the vice- 
royalty of Lord Westmoreland. O’Connell said: ‘* The women 
of Ireland have always been beauteous to a proverb; they 
were, without exception, chaste beyond the terseness of a pro- 
verb to express ; they are still as chaste as in former days, 
but the depraved example of a depraved court has furnished 
some exceptions, and the action for criminal conversation, 
before the time of Westmoreland unknown, has since become 
familiar to our courts of justice.’ ‘* Who then, sincere and 
candid suppressors of vice, can aid you? The press—the press 
alone talks of the profligacy of the great ; and at least shames 
into decency those whom it fails to correct. The press is 
your only assistant. Go, then, men of conscience, men of 
religion—go then and convict John Magee, because he pub- 
lished that Westmoreland was profligate and unprincipled as a 
Lord Lieutenant—do, convict; and then return to your distri- 
bution of bibles, and to your attacks upon the recreations of the 
poor, under the name of vices! Do; convict the only aid which 
virtue has, and distribute your bibles that you may have the 
name of being religious; upon your sincerity depends my client’s 
prospect of a verdict. Does he lean upon a broken reed ?”’ 

O’Connell’s estimate of the constitution of the jury may be 
judged from what follows : 

‘‘T pass on from the sanctified portion of the jury which I 
have latterly addressed, and I call the attention of you all to 
the next member of the sentence: ‘The cold-hearted and cruel 
Camden.’ Here I have your prejudices all armed against 
me. In the administration of Camden your faction was tri- 
umphant. Will you prevent him from being called cold and 
cruel? Alas! to-day why have I not men to address who 
would listen to me for the sake of impartial justice ? But even 
with you the case is too powerful to allow me to despair. Well, 
I-do say the cold and cruel Camden. Why, on one circuit, 
during his administration, there were one hundred individuals 
tried before one judge; of these ninety-eight were capitally 
convicted, and ninety-seven hanged. I understand one escaped, 
but he was a soldier who murdered a peasant, or something of 
that rriviAL nature. Ninety-seven victims on one circuit! 
In the mean time it was necessary, for the purposes of the 
Union, that the flame of rebellion should be fed. The meet- 
ings of the rebel colonels in the north were, for a length of 
time, regularly reported to the government; but the rebellion 
was not then ripe enough ; and whilst the fruits were coming 
to maturity, under the fostering hand of the administration, 
the wretched dupes atoned on the gallows for allowing them- 
selves to be deceived. In the mean time the soldiery were 
turned in at free quarters among the wives and daughters of 
the peasantry.” 





The following passage is very fine: pumisiemagiaiee., 
‘‘ Have you heard of Abercrombie, the valiant and the good ; 
he who, mortally wounded, neglected his wound until victory 
was ascertained; he who allowed his life’s stream to. flow 
unnoticed because his country’s battle was in suspense; he 
who died a martyr of victory ; he who commenced the career 


of glory on the land, and taught French insolence (than which: 


there is nothing so permanent—even transplanted it exhibits 
itself in the third and fourth generations*)—he taught Freneh 





insolence that the British and Irish soldier was as much his. 
superior by land, as the sailor was confessedly by sea; he, in 

short, who commenced that career which has since placed the . 
Irish Wellington on the highest pinnacle of glory. Aber. 


crombie and Moore were in Ireland under Camden. Moore, 


too, has since fallen at the moment of triumph—Moore, the, 


best of sons, of brothers, of friends, of men—the soldier and 
the scholar, the soul of reason and the heart of pity.. Moore 


has, in documents of which you may plead ignorance, left his.: 
opinions upon record with respect to the cruelty of Camden’s., 
administration. But you have all heard of Abercrombie’s, 
proclamation, for it amounted to that; he proclaimed that. 


cruelty in terms the most unequivocal ; he stated .to the sol- 


diery and to the nation, that the conduct of the Camden :admin-: 


istration had rendered the soldiery formidable to all. but the 


enemy.+| Was there no cruelty in thus degrading the British. 


soldier ? And say was not the process by which that degrada- 
tion was efiectuated cruelty? Do, then; contradict Abercrombie 


upon your oaths, if you dare; but by doing so it is not:my: 
client alone you will convict ; you will also convict yourselves of 


the foul crime of perjury. I now come to the third branch of 


this sentence ; and here I have an easy task. All, gentlemen, 7 


that is said of the artificer and superintendent of the Union is 
this: ‘the artful and treacherous Cornwallis.’ . Is it neces- 
sary to prove that the Union was effectuated by artifice and 
treachery ?” ‘* I rejoice that my first introduction to the stage 
of public life was in opposition to that measure. In humble, 
but obscure distance, | followed the footsteps of my present 


adversaries. What their sentiments were then of the.authors. 


of the Union I beg to read to you. I will read them from.a 
newspaper set up for the mere purpose of opposing the Union, 
and conducted under the control of these gentlemen. If their 
editor should be gravely denied I shall only reply, ‘Oh! cease 
your funning.’| The charge of being a Jacobin was at..that 
time made against the present Attorney-General—him, plain 
William Saurin—in the very terms, and with just as much 
truth as he now applies it to my client. His reply shall serve 
for that of Mr. Magee. I take it from the Anti-Union of 22nd 
March, 1800. To the charge of Jacobin Mr.Saurin said ‘ he knew 
not what it meant as applied to him, except that it was an oppo- 
sition to the will of the British minister!’ So says Mr. Magee ; 
but, gentlemen, my eye lights upon another passage of Mr. Sau- 
rin’s in the same speech from which I have quoted the above. It 


was in these words: ‘ Mr. Saurin admitted that debates might, 
sometimes produce agitations, but that was the price necessarily, 


paid for liberty.” Oh! how I thank this good Jew for the word. 


* Another reference to the Attorney-General’s foreign descent. 
+ On the 26th of February, 1798, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, then Com. 


mander-in-Chief, issued the order so often quoted, which was as follows : ’ 


“The very disagreeable frequency of courts-martial, and the many 
complaints of irregularities in the conduct of the troops in this kingdom,’ 


having too unfortunately proved the army to be in a state of licentious- | 


ness which must render it formidable to every one but the enemy, the 
Commander-in-Chief thinks it necessary to demand from all generals 
commanding districts and brigades, as well as commanding officers of 


regiments, that they exert for themselves, and compel from all officers: 


under their command, the strictest and most unremitting attention to the 
discipline, good order, and conduct of the men, such as may restore the 
high and distinguished reputation which the British troops have been 
accustomed to enjoy in every part of the world.”—D’ Alton, and O’ Flana- 
gan’s History of Dundalk. Si oa 

+ This was the title of Charles Kendal Bushe’s pamphlet against’ the 


Union. It was full of humour. He was the Solicitor-General ‘atthe | 


trial. 
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Yes"; agitation is, as Mr. Saurin well remarked, the price neces- 
sarily paid for liberty. We have paid the price, gentlemen, 
and.the honest man refuses to give us the goods (much laugh- 
ing). . Now, gentlemen, of this Mr. Saurin, then an agitator, 
I beg leave to read the opinion upon this Union, the author of 
whichiwe have only called artful and treacherous. From this 
speech of the 13th March, 1800, I select those passages: ‘ Mr. 
Saurin said he felt it his duty to the crown, to the country, 
and to, his family, to warn the minister of the dreadful conse- 
quences of persevering in a measure which the people of Ire- 
land almost unanimously disliked.’ ‘He, for one, would 
assert the principles of the glorious revolution, and boldly de- 
clare, in the face of the nation, that when the sovereign power 
dissolved the compact that existed between the government 
and the people, that moment the right of resistance accrues. 
Whether it would be prudent in the people to avail themselves 
of that right would be another question. But if a legislative 
union were forced on the country against the will of its inha- 
bitants it would be a nullity, and resistance to it would be a 
struggle against usurpation, and not a resistance against law.’ 
May 1 be permitted just to observe, how much more violent 
this agitator of 1800 than we poor and timid agitators of 1813. 
When did we talk of resistance being a question of prudence ? 
Shame upon the men who call us intemperate, and yet remem- 
ber their own violence.” 

We can well imagine the discomfiture of the law officers of 
the crown when they found their own language selected for the 
defence of their intended victim. O’Connell continued his attack 
on Saurin. ‘‘ But, gentlemen, is the Attorney-General at 
liberty to change the nature of things with his own official and 
professional prospects ? Iam ready to admit that he receives 
thousands of pounds by the year of the public money in his 
office of Attorney-General—thousands from the crown-soli- 
eitor+—thousands, for doing little work, from the Custom- 
house ; but does all this public booty with which he is loaded 
alter the nature of things, or prevent that from being a deceit- 
ful measure, brought about by artful and treacherous means, 
against which Mr. Saurin, in 1800, preached the holy doctrine 
of'insurrection, sounded the tocsin of resistance, and sum- 
moned the people of the land to battle against it as against 
usurpation. In 1800 he absolves the subjects from their alle- 
giance if the usurpation styled the Union will be carried, and 
he—this identical agitator—in 1813 indicts a man, and calls 
him a ruffian, for speaking of the contrivers of the Union, 
not as usurpers, but as artful, treacherous men. Gentlemen, 
pity the situation in which he has placed himself, and pray 
do not) think of inflicting punishment upon my client for his 
extreme moderation.” ‘‘ It has been coarsely urged, and it 
will, I know, be urged in the splendid misrepresentations with 
which the Solicitor-General can so well distort the argument 
hé is unable to meet—it wili, I know, be urged by him, that 
having established the right to use this last paragraph, having 
proved that, the predecessors of the duke were oppressors, and 
murderers, and profligate, and treacherous, that the libel is 
only, aggravated thereby, as the first paragraph compares and 
combines the Duke of Richmond with the worst of his prede- 
cessors. This is a most fallacious assertion; and here it is 
that. I could wish I had to address a dispassionate and an 
enlightened jury. You are not, you know you are not, of the 
selection’ of my client. Had he the poor privilege of the sheep- 
stealer, there are at least ten of you who should never have 
been.on his jury.”’ 

It was this reference of O’Connell to the constitution of the 
jury. that furnished the leading topic of the Solicitor-General’s 
adroit reply. 

._** Gentlemen of the jury,’’ he said, ‘‘ a considerable portion 
of the learned counsel’s speech, and a considerable portion of 
his client’s libel, have been employed in sending forward to the 
public repeated editions of a confuted calumny, and the basest 
slander that ever occupied the mind of man for the defamation 
of private character and the disturbance of the public peace. 
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I am not surprised that the person in whose paper the 


calumny is repeated should instruct his counsel to republish 
it here. His client was interested in the circulation of that 
shameless libel; for the man who was daring and bearding 
the justice of the country had an interest in bringing its 
courts of justice into contempt; and when he was composing 
a libel upon the government, his guilty conscience told him 
it was necessary to conclude it with an attack upon the laws 
of the land. Gentlemen, the slanderous assertion in this 
paper has been repeated on this trial, as on former occasions, 
that the government of the country has stained its hands- by 
picking out a jury for the perversion of public justice ; and you 
heard it put forward with most shameful confidence, that the 
Attorney, sworn to the honest performance of the highest 
duties of the state, had himself nominated the jury to the 
sheriff, who was corrupt enough to execute his unlawful com- 
mands.”’ 

After going through the comments of O’Connell on those 
portions of Irish history on which he relied for the vindication 
of his client from the charges preferred against him, Bushe 
asked, ‘‘ Is this fair criticism of a public man? Before the 
highest tribunal of the country would such language be allowed 
as fair discussion ? In the parliament would any man be per- 
mitted to ‘say that the Lord Lieutenant was guilty of murder ? 
Even the boasted freedom of speech in parliament would not 
permit it. The public man may be brought by impeachment 
for trial by his peers, and the highest punishment known to 
the law inflicted on him if he be found guilty ; but I deny the 
right of any individual to exercise the censorial power of the 
people, and inflict his condemnation on the character of 
another. Lord Holt says, ‘the public man is not to be 
upheld to detestation, which can have only for its object to 
disaffect the people from the government, to bring loyalty into 
contempt, and endanger the public peace.’ ” 

Notwithstanding the impressive and powerful speech of 
O’Connell, Mr. Magee was found guilty. The speech was pub- 
lished, and made a small volume. It was a lucky speculation 
for booksellers ; 10,000 copies were sold the day it was pub- 
lished. It was translated into French and Spanish.* 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN, 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER,” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DANCE AFTER SUPPER. 


“ Now, Billy Berwick, keep good heart, 
And of thy talking let me be; 
But if thou art a man—as I’m sure thou art— 
Come over the dyke, and fight with me.’’ 
OLD Batrap. 


To take our places was easier said than done. As I led my 
partner along, the dancers were taking their respective posi- 
tions, and I perceived sundry inquisitive glances cast furtively 
towards us, the reason for which I was at a loss to comprehend. 
On reaching the head of the room, I found a lady and gentle- 
man preparing to lead off. The lady was Lady Grady, and 
her partner, my especial bore, Mr. Garrett Brallaghan. 

Lady Grady was the wife of Sir Patrick Grady, a retired 
victualling merchant from Waterford who had realized a con- 
siderable fortune in the pig, bacon, and pork trade between 
Clonmel and the urbs intacta. His lady, about this period, had 
succeeded in elbowing her way into some country ball-rooms, 
presuming on her title and dress, which, if quantity and cost 
were a criterion for excellence, far and away excelled the attire 
of anyone else. On the present occasion a flaming scarlet 
velvet robe, trimmed with lace, adorned her portly person— 








ee ee 


* It is to be found at great length in the excellent “ Life and Times of 
O’Connel!” published by John Mullany. 
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while a plume of ostrich feathers that might have served to 
deck a hearse, horses and all, waved majestically from on high. 

‘‘ This place is occupied, you may perceive,” said Mr. Garrett 
Brallaghan with an affected drawl. He leaned his back against 
the wall under the orchestra, and effectually prevented my in- 
sinuating myself above him. 

‘Then I must trouble you to move down,” I said resolutely. 

‘¢ For what, pray ?” 

‘To allow me to lead off the dance with Lady Mary Con- 
way.’ 

Don't stir for him, thin!” exclaimed (oh, shame! oh, 
sorrow! and oh, womankind!) his vulgar partner. ‘I’m as 
good as she !” 

‘‘ Call the stewards!” said I to one of the waiters. 

He presently returned, and said that Sir Robert Spread 
had gone to bed, and Mr. Finucane was not visible at present. 
Two more had gone to the ordinary to settle the weights for 
the races next day—and, in short, there was no steward to be 
had. 

Summoning up my knowledge of the table of precedence, I 
persisted— 

‘‘Tt is our right, sir, to lead off.” 

‘‘ Ah—indeed !”’ sneeringly replied the exquisite. ‘* Posses- 
sion, my good sir, is nine points, and both are of equal rank.” 

“T’m higher!—I’m higher!” cried his odious partner. 
‘¢ My husband, Sir Patrick Grady, is a baronit, I tell ye, and 
her husband is only a mister.” 

‘‘But her rank is above yours, madam. She is an earl’s 
daughter.” 

‘‘Don’t madam me, sir! Give me my right title!’ shouted 
Lady Grady, whom, unwittingly, I had grievously offended by 
my omission. 

‘‘Come, make way!’’ I said impatiently, finding the com- 
pany began to form a regular ring around. I did not know 
that my partner had abdicated altogether. 

‘*Sorra stir, I stir!’ said Lady Grady. 

‘‘Let no one turn that Lady Conway,” added Mr. Bral- 
laghan contemptuously. 

My passions rose at this fresh insult, and irritated at this 
gross breach of politeness, I struck the dandy with such force 
that he tumbled on the floor. 

in a second a melee ensued, the like of which never was seen 
in aball-room. A rush was made towards me—ladies screamed, 
and jumped on sofas, forms, and chairs, trying to pull fathers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers out of the room. Some entered 
into the spirit of the scene con amore. Those who sat over 
their wine after supper came up-stairs on hearing the noise, 
and lent their aid to make confusion worse confounded. They 
fought away without knowing, or certainly caring, why or 
wherefore—only anxious, while their neighbour was in the 
humour, to get as much fun out of him as possible. My party 
was evidently the weaker, for all the sporting gentlemen were 
engaged at the ordinary, making arrangements for the sports 
of the morrow. And the dance after supper terminated by my 
being sent from the top of the stairs to the bottom without 
touching many steps. 

‘Take that!’ said Brallaghan, when emboldened by the 
presence of half-a-dozen of his party, who hustled me to the 
door, he gave me a push down the stairs. 

‘*Your conduct is most ungentlemanlike,” was all I could 
reply. I added, when I reached the landing, ‘‘ You must give 
me satisfaction. You'll hear from me in the morning.” 








CHAPTER XXtI. 
ADVICE OF A FRIEND. 


“If he’s a gentleman, shoot him; if he’s a blackguard, beat him.” 
INFRA. 


Tne events of the day, with their unpleasant termination, pre- 
vented my sleeping tranquilly. My triumph on the race-course 
seemed counterbalanced by the discomfiture in the ball-room. 
I tried to console myself by the thought that the occasion had 


justified my violence, and that there are defeats no less glorious 
than victories. I rejoiced that Miss O’Moore had not been 
present at the turbulent scene, and also that Lady Conway had 
seen no blow struck. 

Still I was extremely sorry for having allowed my passion te 
hurry me into personal conflict with Mr. Brallaghan, and this 
consideration was rendered all the more annoying by the fact 
of his relationship to the charming Emily, for so his cousin 
was named. She would certainly hear a partial and distorted 
account of all that had taken place after her departure, and I 
should inevitably sink in her estimation. Then I reflected on 
the position in which I stood. Clearly, I conceived, my partner 
had an undoubted right to lead; and did not Mr. Brallaghan’s 
ill-bred and unmannerly request, ‘‘let no one turn that Lady 
Conway,” demand instant chastisement? Surely the dispas- 
sionate observer must allow I was sorely tempted ; and where 
is the Irishman who would not act as I did? Not to have 
noticed such conduct would have argued insensibility to insult, 
or warrant a charge of cowardice. 

Anxious to have the affair over with the least possible delay, 
when the grey light of morning glimmered through the shut- 
ters I was dressed ; I rang the bell, and desired the waiter to 
send up my servant. If I could procure a friend, and the 
other party was equally prompt, we could have the matter 
disposed of in an hour. Terry soon knocked at my room 
door. 

‘‘Your honour won in illigant style, all the gintlemen said,” 
he commenced. ‘‘ Thalaba is like a young coult this morning. 
Faix, I think he’d be able to go with the lot to-day.”’ 

My thoughts were crowding fast and gloomy. Should I ever 
ride again? The expression must have communicated a 
shadow to my face, for when I desired Terry to ‘‘ present my 
compliments to Sir Robert Spread, and tell him I would be 
glad to see him the moment he left his room,” the faithful 
fellow grew pale as a sheet, muttering in a broken voice, ** A 
duel, I’m certain.”’ 

‘‘ Go, sir,’ I said sternly, ‘*‘ and deliver my message.” 

He looked irresolute, and kept his hand on the handle of the 
door. 

‘‘ Hasten, Riley—there’s no time to be lost, good fellow.” 

‘*T can’t, sir,” he said anxiously; ‘‘ what u’d the master 
and missus say ?”’ 

‘‘T have been insulted, Terry, and must seek satisfaction.” 

‘‘ Insulted!” he repeated in a tone of indignation. ‘* In- 
sulted! you insulted!’ Arrah tell me by who? and if I 
don’t make him as black and as yallow as a bad potato, my 
name isn’t Terry Riley. Insulted! oh, that alters the case 
entirely.” 

‘Go now, and tell Sir Robert to come to me quick.” 

Sir Robert, who had as keen a scent for a matter of this 
kind as a terrier has of a fox earth, entered in a few minutes, 
rubbing his hands like a doctor who has met with a promising 
case. 

‘‘ Kh! my stars, O’Regan, what’s this? Your servant says 
you have been insulted. By whom—when—how—where ? 
What’s it all about, eh ? what’s it all about ?” 

‘Sit down for a second, Sir Robert, and you shall know.” 
I proceeded to finish shaving. The man who shaves steadily 
on the morning of fighting a duel shows some pluck, I can tell 
you. This done, I recounted to the worthy baronet the cir- 
cumstances which had happened after his departure from the 
ball-room, and requested his advice. | 

‘* Advice, eh—begad, simple enough—lies in two words.” 

‘“‘ What are they? What do you recommend ?’’ 

‘Take your choice, boy—take your choice, as the Con- 
naughtman said to his son: ‘If he’s a gentleman, shoot him ; 
if he’s a blackguard, beat him.’ ” 

‘‘] have promised to call him out.” 

‘* Delighted to hear it,”’ he said rubbing his hands; “ exactly 
the thing I should have done myself under the circumstances. 





I'll be your friend—deliver your message instanter. Ground, 
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back of the barracks—know the spot well—great forethought— 
good head,” and he tapped his forehead quickly with his 
finger as he spoke. ‘‘ Know what I mean, eh ?” 

“ Well, I cznnot say that I do.”’ 

‘‘No; stupid, eh? young hand—soon up to trap though. 
Well to meet so safe a friend. Brought my own persuaders— 


- shall have them. Here Riley.”’ 


Terry, who stood outside the door, appeared. ‘‘ Bring me 
the small mahogany case you will find under my pillow—always 
sleep with my peacemakers at hand.” 

They were a splendidly mounted pair of duelling pistols, and 
had seen some service. Leaving them in my possession, the 
baronet proceeded on the mission he so eagerly prized, pro- 
mising to return with an apology such as I choose to dictate, 
or to have arranged a meeting. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





DEATH OF AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 





Caum_y and cheerfully he saw the approach of death, for which he 

repared by assiduous prayer ; his office he regularly recited to the 
fast day of his life; a meditation on death, which he had long since 
prepared for this hour, he now made the subject of his thoughts ; 
and as his kind but simple companions seemed overwhelmed at the 
Prospert of their approaching loss, he blessed some water with the 
usual ceremonies, gave his companions directions how to act in his 
last moments, how to arrange his body when dead, and to commit 
it to the earth with the ceremonies he prescribed. 

He now seemed but to seek a grave—at last perceiving the mouth 
of a river which still bears his name, he pointed to an eminence as 
the place of his burial. . . . . His companions then erected a little 
bark cabin, and stretched the dying missionary beneath it as com- 
fortably as their wants permitted them. Still a priest, rather than 
a man, he thought of his ministry, and for the last time heard the 
confessions of his companions and encouraged them to rely with 
confidence on the protection of God—then sent them to take the 
repose they so much needed. 

hen he felt his agony approaching, he called them, and taking 
his crucifix from around his neck he a oe it in their hands, thank- 
ing the Almighty for the favour of permitting him to die a Jesuit, 
a missionary, and alone. Then he relapsed into silence, interrupted 
only by his pious aspirations, till at last, with the names of Jesus 
je: | Mary on his lips, with his eyes raised, as if in an ecstasy, above 
his crucifix, with his face radiant with joy, he passed from the scene 
of his labour to God, who was to be his reward. 

Obedient to his directions, his companions, when the first out- 
bursts of grief were over, laid out the body for burial, and to the 
sound of his little chapel bell, bore it slowly to the spot which he 
had pointed out. Here they committed his body to the earth, and 
rang a cross above it, returned to their now desolate cabin. Such 
was the edifying and holy death of Father Marquette the illustrious 
explorer of the Mississippi, on Saturday, 18th of May, 1675. 





It is best, whenever practicable, as in most instances it is, that 
men should be their own executors—that when the time of their steward- 
ship lasts, they should themselves devote whatever portion of their fortune 
they deem proper to benevolent and charitable purposes. 

When starving people wanting food create a tumult, it is called 
a “ dread-riot;” when gentlemen who have indulged in vinous excess 
wrench off knockers and break lamps, it is called an ill-dred riot. 

‘* What are you doing there, Jane?” ‘ Why, pa, I'm going to 
dye my doll’s pinafore red.” ‘‘ But what have you to dye it with ?” 
“ Beer, pa!” “Beer! Who on earth told you that beer would dye red.” 
“ Why, ma said yesterday that it was beer that made your nose so red, 
and I thought that-——”’ “ Here, Susan, take this child to bed” 

“Was there ever a man,” observes the Boston Gazette, “* who 
served a term on the jury, who did not come to the conclusion that the 
lawyers were all stupid, and the judge an ignoramus, and that he himself 
was better qualified for their position than the one he occupied when 


Relieve misfortune quickly. A man is like an egg—the longer he 

is — in hot water, the harder he is when taken out of it. 
hy is a father finding his child playing in the streets like a 

carpenter driving a nail? Because he hits him on the head, and drives 
him home. 

There is one’s trade and one’s family, and beyond, it seems as it 
the great demon of worldly-mindedness would hardly allow one to bestow 
& thought or care, 
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LEGEND OF BARNEY O’CARROLL. 
Our there where the big waves is breakin’, 
An’ dancin’ an’ roarin’ like mad; 
On a beautiful warm autumn evenin’ 
Was strollin’ a young fisher lad. 
For the place where the say is now foamin’ 
Was then just as bare as your hand, 
An’ where that blue wather is curlin’ 
Was only a broad yellow strand. 


Well the fisher boy, Barney O’Carroll, 
Was hot—he kem down for a dip, 
As he was preparin’—behould you ! 
He seen a most charmin’ young slip, 
In a state that was rather unusu’l, 
She’d only stepped out of her hoops— 
An’ there she was singin’ while combin’ 
Bright hair that flowed down to her shoes. 


“ Blur-an-agers,” sez Barney, “ what is she, 
Or where does she come from at all ? 

Be the mortial I'll ax iv she’s marred— 
Ah! she is’nt—l’ll give her a call.” 

So stalin’ up close to the colleen, 
He bid her the time o’ the day— 

When turnin’, she glanced at bould Barney, 
An’ pop! she was undher the say! 


She’s only a mermaid thought Barney, 
An’ pondherin’, shoreward he goes ; 
As he pick’d up a green cloak, exclaimin’, 

“ She'll surely come back for her clothes.” 
“Oh, give me my cloak,” cried a sweet voice, 
That seem’d to come up from the wave; 
But Barney ran home like a say-lark, 
The cloak an’ his body to save. 


That night there was tempest, an’ Barney 
Put off, with some boys to a wreck; 
But only one beautiful maiden 
Remained of the crew on the deck. 
She was saved by the courage of Barney, 
An’ as a reward for her life; 
Became, ere the autumn fruit withered, 
His fond an’ endearin’ young wife. 


Now all things were thrivin’ with Barney— 
Not forgettin’ “ herself” an’ twin boys ; 
But the fool couldn’t keep his tongue quiet, 
An’ by way of expandin’ his joys, 
He tould her about the fair mermaid, 

An’ how he took care of her cloak ; 
“The story,” sez she, ‘‘ you bosthoon, 
Is no more nor a bottle o’ smoke.” 


“*Q that I may loose you this minit, 
But its truth that I’m telling to you-—” 

“Why then show me the cloak,” sez the darlin’, 
“ For I’m sure its a thing you can’t do.” 

“* Arrah, can’t I,” sez he, “ just come this way, 
An’ say, did you e’er see the match 

For complateness, an’ splendour, an’ beauty, 
With what I’ve up here in the thatch ?” 


He stepped on a three-legged creepeen, 
An’ just where the thatch met the wall, 
Tuk down what appeared a tay-caddie, 
With its varnish, an’ paintin’, an all; 
An’ he opened the lid—when his fut slipped 
An’ sos! he kem down on the flure— 
Then I’m tould that the look that she gev him 
Was what you might call “kill or cure.” 


“© be all the salt waves in the ocean,” 
Sez Barney— 
“ Don’t curse,” sez the wife ; 
“ For the time I’ve to stay with you, Barney, 
Let us have no hot water, nor strife ; 
You have been very kind to me, darlin’, 
But this cloak o’ mine you tuk away—” 





“Oh, murdher,” cried Barney, ‘‘ twas you, then, 
| That spoke to me out o’ the say |” 
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‘‘ Troth it was,” sez she. “I am the mermaid 
That call’d to you out o’ the wave! 

What’s more, I’m the beautiful creathur 
You kem thro’ the tempest to save ; 

An’ as long as my cloak you kept from me, 
A mermaid I ne’er more could be, 

“Oh! iv I knew that I’d have pledged it,” 
Sez Barney, “* Acushla machree.” 


“You’re no mermaid at all! sure no mermaid 
Or other maid e’er had twin boys— 

Here childher’’—he turned for a moment, 
Consavin he heerd a quare noise— 

A noise like the boom o’ the ocean 
When gently it kisses the shore— 

Now Barney has pressed to his fond heart, 
The sweet wife he ne’er shall press more. 


“ Farewell! I must leave you, mavourneen— 
Don’t you hear how they call me away ?” 
Every thread of green cloak that minit, 
Melted into a wave o’ the say! 
An’ surgin’, an’ singin’, such music— 
No wild harp was ever so sweet— 
Came a throop of young mermen and mermaids, 
An’ bore her clean off ov’ her feet ! 





The nate little cottage had vanished— 
An’ floatin’ away in a shel 
Went herself an’ the childher—Poor Barney 
Could hardly spake more nor “ farewell "” 
Won’t you lave me a boy for a keepsake ?” 
But afore he had said one more word, 
Each child left the side o’ the mother, 
An’ changed to a lovely say bird! 


An foldin’ their bright wings an’ nestlin’ 

On Barney’s hand, shoulder, an’ breast, 
Just as iv they were still his dear young ones, 
He kissed them, while fondly he pressed 

The sweet, gentle things to his sad heart— 
An’ kissed them again—then away 

With the mother, the mermen and mermaids, 
The little birds flew o’er the say! 


* 25 * * % * * 


“ Why thin, Barney, what ails you, you spalpeen, 
An’ what’s this you have in your fist ; 
A bottle—av coorse, nothin’ in id, 
No, nor in this dhudeen that you’ve kissed ; 
Or what (an’ the tide makia’ swiftly) 
Possessed you to lie on the strand ?” 
“T was lookin’ at somebody drinkin’, 
An’ so J lik’d wather at hand. 


“But ov all the strange sights and adventures 
That ever you heerd—an they’re thrue, 

I seen ;” an’ he riz up an’ tould me 
The story I’ve just tould to you. 

“* An’,” sez he, “‘ what do you think about it ?” 
“ An’,” sez I, “ drunk or not you’re the same, 

An’ your tale iv not thrue, sure its pleasant— 
An’ not bad at all for a dhrame!”’ 


J. D. 
SPY-WEDNESDAY IN ROME. 


Tue entire city was quite in commotion this evening. After an early 
dinner I started for St. Peter's. The driving from all quarters was 
unusually great; the rattling of the carriages was deatening—and 
such a stir and bustle! all hurrying on to the Sistine Chapel— 
cardinals, princes, military and civilians, laics and ecclesiastics, and 
ladies all in full dress, with black silk veils covering their heads. 
Dragoons were stationed in all directions ; the piazza of St. Peter’s 
was lined witli carriages, and all alive with moving masses. In 








the Scala Regia was drawn up bodies of the greriadiers and Swiss | 


guards. I called into St. Peter's, where also the ceremonies were 
about to commence. On getting up to the Sistine Chapel, I found 
every approach blockaded by congregated masses of people. With 
difficulty I succeeded in getting inside the door; the crowd was 
dense and the heat almost insupportable. Very soon, persons 
became exhausted by the heat, and moved out ; so I gradually ad- 
vanced till | got to the centre of the chapel. The ladies’ boxes 
were greatly crowded; several ambassadors and their families 
arrived from time to time, and had way made for them to their 


triangular candlestick, yellow lights, and all about the altar ‘was 
arranged as usual for the Tenebrae. It soon commenced ;, the 
psalms were chanted in a very solemn tone; the first three lessons 
were sung in so affecting and pathetic a strain as to baffle all -de- 
scription ; the soft, prolonged, harmonious notes melted the soul into 
the most tender sentiments of compunction. There were very | 
many English Protestants who displayed the greatest anxiety to 
hear the “ Miserere ;” they were on the tip-toe, anxiously wate Lng 
when the last light should be extinguished, when they underst 

it was to commence. : [oon 
The matins and lauds terminated, after which there was a long, 
solemn pause, and the most death-like silence reigned through this 
great congregation—all in breathless anxiety to hear the far-famed 
“ Miserere.” At length we heard the first notes, of a delicious, 
supernatural chord of voices, that seemed an echo from heaven of 
cherubs’ voices. Gradually they swelled into an overwhelming 
burst of the most enchanting harmony; again they slowly and 
softly died away; the base voices dropped off as the notes were pro-~ 
longed Those captivating notes were thus spun out and attenuated, 
till only one melodious, slender octave voice preserved the gentle 
echo, gradually dying away till it stole our senses towards heaven, and 
made us doubt if it were not supernatural: and so gently and-im- 
perceptibly did it become attenuated, that even after it had’ died 
away, we imagined we still heard the distant note afar off. Soon 
it struck our ears again, atid gradually swelled louder and louder, 
till the sweet voices of ull joined again in the powerful chorus of 
the full choir. ‘The varied intonations seemed lke the soft notes of 
an exquisitely strung MZolian harp that the gentle breeze of a sum- 
mer zephyr swelled into the most harmonious and dulcet notes, and 
again softened down to the gentlest breath, as the declining breeze 
died away on the languid stillness of an eastern eve. It was truly 
overpowering—it drew tears from the eyes of many around nie, 
and softened the hardest hearts. A Protestant gentleman near 
me broke out into frequent exclamations of *’Tis wonderful! “tis 
wonderful! !” and sighed very heavily again and again, from ‘its 
overpowering influence on his feelings. "Tis scarcely possible’ to 
describe this enchanting music so as to convey an adequate idea of 
it to any person who has not heard it. ‘The “Miserere” being 
over, all began to move out; and the crushing at the door, _ 
the compact masses that sought egress, was very violent. ‘The heat 
of the Sistine Chapel was so great, I feared the chilly blast “that 
blew outside. I walked for a considerable time in’ the’ “ Sala 
Dueale,” observing the various characters as they passed out—and 
I believe of all places in the world, the papal court affords most 
interest and amusement to the observer of costumes and cha- 
racters. An endless variety passed me by—the cardinals, in their 
majestic robes of purple and lace, each followed by their suites 
and crowds of servauts in superb liveries—the noble guards, with 
their flowing ostrich feathers, and glittermg costumes, and com- 
manding military bearing—the poor friar, with his humble de- 


| portment, downcast look, his head shaved, his feet bare, and his 


coarse habit tied round his waist with a hempen rope, as it were 
preaching true wisdom, and censuring by his example:the deludin 
vanities: of the world—then came ambassadors bedizened’ wit 
stars and golden embroidery, sent by the crowned heads from 
various quarters of the world, and, as the representatives of their 
royal masters at the papal court, proclaiming the triumph of reli- 
gion and the fulfilment of Christ’s promises. to the successors of 
the humble fisherman—then great numbers of gentlemen .and 
ladies, all in full dress, in black, the latter covered with black lace 
veils; many of the gentlemen wore the military costume ‘of their 
various nations. ‘The din and excitement in this superb hall, the 
“ Sala Ducale,” was for a considerable time very great. Gradually 
all descended by the Scala Regia; I followed, and the perspec- 
tive of this majestic staircase, with those different characters, was 
transportingly prepossessing—and ‘that considerably increased by 
the appearance of the Swiss guards, with their halberts and dresses 
of scariet, yellow, and blue, marching down to the sound of two drums, 
beaten by two of the most graceful and beautiful children I ever 
beheld. The last carriage had rolled away, and the. last. rumab 
of the drums died amidst the pilliars of the colonnade, and the great 
piazza of St. Peter’s was again silent and solitary. The recollec- 
tion of all I had seen and heard appeared like some extraordinary 
vision, or the creation of the imagination, rather, than: reality; I 
hurried home, On passing the Castle of St.. Angelo, the: guards 
‘turned out,” and were presenting arms, and saluting the: Queen 
of Heaven at the roll of the “ Ave Maria” dram,— Sketches Round 
the Shrines of the Apostles. or boy 
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respective boxes. ‘The Pope was not present this evening. The 
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ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
THERE can be no doubt that in point of historical interest, as 
well as in architectural magnificence, the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick claims notice as one of the principal ecclesiastical 
structures in Ireland. It is guthered from authentic history 
that about the year 448 a.p., St. Patrick converted Alphin 
Mac Eochy, king of Dublin, and many of his subjects to the 
Christian faith. The scene of their conversion was a well, 
situated near the north transept of the present Cathedral ; 
which well still exists though covered with soil. That a church 
was built here at a remote period is proved by records, which 
state that in 1190 a.p., Archbishop Comyn erected the pre- 
sent structure on the site of a more ancient edifice. The 
architectural details of St. Patrick’s generally point to the 
close of the 12th century, and were all records of its history 
lost, the occurrence of a peculiar device—viz., a half moon and 
star enclosed within a triangle, which appears amongst the 
details of its decoration—would indicate the date of the 
church. The history of St. Patrick’s partakes largely of that 
of the country. Essentially Irish in the beginning, it found 
new rulers in the hands of Norman, or Anglo-Norman autho- 
rities, and for ages ‘‘no Irish need apply” for post or dignity 
in connexion with its services. This rule applied not only to 





St. Patrick’s, but to every ancient establishment over“ which 
English influence extended in Ireland. At length arrived a 
period in the history of the church when both parties—the 
descendants of the old English, or Normans, and the ‘ mere 
Irish,” at all times equally good Catholics—were most impar- 
tially dealt with. In fact, this church was un-churched as 
far as possible, its revenues sequestrated, its furniture sold, 
its shell used occasionally as a parliament house or a barrack. 
But the tide of events did not always flow in one direction. 
Again it served the holy purposes of its original builders. 
Again was it wrested from them; and, after the political waves 
of faction and intolerance had somewhat shattered its walls, 
and dimmed the beauties for which it had been erstwhile fa- 
mous, it seemed to settle down into a dilapidated but still, in 
part, decent church of Protestant Episcopalians. Then came 
Oliver Cromwell, who didn’t like this. The Protestant Book 
of Common Prayer, and all other ‘“‘ Popish books’’ used in the 
service, were ordered to be publicly burned—-and the old 
cathedral eventually became the stable of a portion of the Pro- 
tector’s cavalry ! 

No building could stand for centuries the ‘* wear and tear” 
which such a succession of events would necessarily bring upon 
it; and accordingly, long before Swift’s time, the church was 


: almost aruin. Some spasmodic attempts at its partial resto- 
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ration were made in the last century; but until the time of the 
late Dean Dawson, nothing of any note was done to arrest the 
gradual but sure decay which ultimately threatened the very 
existence of the building. Dean Pakenham, with a noble spirit, 
spent ‘some thousands in the restoration of the ‘‘ Lady Chapel” 
and choir, but for want of funds, though all Ireland had been 
appealed to, he was obliged to desist. ‘The glorious old pile, 
in its nave and arches, seemed, as it were, dropping its stones 
asa moulting bird its feathers. ‘The whole southern wall 
threatened to come down at any moment; and interiorly it 
became necessary to prop up some of the arches of the nave, 
the giving way of which would have taken down, as boys say, 
a ‘‘ big half” of the entire structure. The whole aspect ofthe 
building was one of dinginess and ruin—crumbling walls, 
mouldering arches, rotten props, faded banners, and broken 
pavements, the sole memorials of the place. There is an old 
proverb amongst the Irish, 








“’Tis always the darkest the hour before day.” 


And, as if to give truth to this comforting idea, just as all 
hope of the possible continued existence of St. Patrick’s 
seemed given over, it entered the mind of a citizen of Dub- 
lin to take up a bill of time already all but dishonoured, and 
to renew it for his countrymen for at least another 600 years ! 
Thus has St. Patrick’s been restored at a cost estimated at 
£160,000, the princely outlay of Benjamin Lee Guinness. 

The church exhibits that style of architecture prevailing 
in Ireland at the close of the 12th and beginning of the 13th 
centuries—a style which possesses many national characteris- 
tics. The restoration has been most complete, and the glo- 
rious pile presents now as nearly as possible the same appear- 
ance as it did over 600 years ago. We are happy to state that 
such portions of new work as it was found necessary ‘to antro- 


duce, are carefully copied from the original designs, and that, | 


in fact, a very considerable portion of the ancient stracture 
still remains visible, or has been simply recased where the stone 
had suffered from the effects of either fire or water—the acci- 
dents or neglect of centuries. 

Besides the interest which attaches to the church, as the 
finest and most complete specimen of medieval architecture 
remaining in Ireland, there is much to attract the visitor in 
the numerous monuments which remain in the nave and aisles. 
Here, beneath two simple marble slabs, rest the remains of 
Dean Swift and Mrs. Hester Johnston, known as “ Stella.’ 
A bust of the great Dean, which stands close by, was the gift 
of J. S. Faulkner, Esq., nephew and successor of Alderman 
John Faulkner, Swift’s bookseller, and the original publisher 
of most of his works. It is said to be a striking likeness. 
There is a tablet to Alexander M‘Gee, servant to the Dean, 
erected by his ‘‘ grateful master in memory of his discretion, 
fidelity, and diligence in that humble station.” On the south 
side of the choir may be seen a full-length effigy of an eccle- 
siastic, which was discovered during the recent work of resto- 
ration, and which is supposed to represent Archbishop Comyn, 
the original builder of the present cathedral. The monument 
of another archbishop, Michael Tregury, the builder of the 
tower, may be seen in the nave. All the monumental brasses 
which the church anciently contained, with the exception of 
two, of comparatively recent date, have been destroyed. A 
monument of enormous height and architectural pretensions, 
erected in 1631 tothe memory of Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, 
represents that nobleman, his wife, and a rather numerous 
family in the costume of the period. ‘This unsightly relic of 
barbarism originally stood in the choir, the effect of which was 
greatly injured by its colossal ugliness. It has been most 


judiciously removed to the west end of the nave, where it forms 
@ curious antiquarian study. Duke Scomberg, who fell at the 
Boyne, a.p. 1690, has an inscribed tablet in the northern 
transept, and over it is hung the chain-shot by which General 
St. Ruth was killed at the battle of Aughrim. 

Amongst the modern monuments, that erected to the gallant 
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Captain Boyd, late of H.M.S. Aja, who logt this life on the 
eastern pier at Kingstown while endeavouring to.save tte crews 
of two perishing wrecks, will first-claim attention. The like- 
ness is excellent, and the Captain is represented as seen a 
moment before the fatal wave carried him and seven of his 
crew into eternity. A monument to the officers and men of 
the famous 18th Royal Irish who fell during the Indian 
mutiny, is decorated with the bullet-torn colours of the regi- 
ment, which, after having travelled over half the globe and 
seen many years of eventful service, may still be considered in 
the service of the gallant 18th. Strange to say, the ex- 
quisitely designed and wonderfully wrought stone pulpit at the 
entrance to the choir may also be considered as a monument, 
it having been erected by Mr. Guinness in memory of his 
friend, the late Dean Pakenham. It may also be considered 
as a monument of Irish artistic excellence, as it is the work of 
a Dublin artist. The choir of St. Patrick’s is considered 
second to none in the empire. 








THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R, O’FLanaGay, Barrister, V..R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER XII. 


STATE TRIALS CONTINUED. 


Mr. Saurin’s address in aggravation of punishment.—Altercation in court 
between the Attorney-General and O’Connell.—The Attorney-General 
disclaims any imputation on O’Connell.—O’Connell replies to the 
Attorney-General.—Privilege of the bar—Of the public.—Avows his 
determination to live the friend of freedom.—Danger of evil prece- 
dents.—No concession to the Attorney-General.—Sketch of Mr. 
Wallace:—His argument on behalf of Magee.—What constitutes 
matter of aggravation.—Non-interference of a judge not to be regarded 
as approbation of counsel’s speech.—Magee’s sentence. 


Tue Attorney-General felt extremely indignant at the attack . 
made upon him by O’Connell in his defence of Magee. The © 
inconsistency which was pointed out between his professions © 
and his practice—the spirit which urged him to put down ~ 
those who were desirous of elevating the great mass of the 
Irish people, was so fully exposed and so bitterly censured by ~ 
O'Connell, that his words stung Saurin to the quick, and he | 
resolved to give vent to his feelings by an attack on O’Connell. 
An opportunity soon presented itself. On the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1813, Mr. Magee was brought before the court of King’s © 
Bench for sentence. He had, in the interval, published-tho 
report of the trial, giving, of course, O’Connell’s speech, 
which was, if possible, more damaging to the Irish govern- 
ment than the series of attacks charged as the libél on the 
Duke of Richmond; and when Saurin, the Attorney-General, 
addressed the court, he commenced thus: “ It will surprise 
such of your lordships as were not present at the trial to find 
what was the mode of defence adopted by the criminal, which 
defence he has since, as the editor of a newspaper, published 
in that newspaper, and has accompanied it with another pub- 
lication, declaring that such defence was perfectly according 
to his wishes, and agreeable to his instructions; and there- 
fore as to him, it is to be considered as his own; and it will 
be for your lordships to say how far such conduct be or be 
not an aggravation of his crime, or be or be not a foundation 
for some ulterior proceedings on the part of the crown. My 
lords, the first and most extraordinary mode of defence he has 
thought fit to adopt is a wanton, malignant, and unexampled 
attack on the character of the public officer of the crown, 
who, in the discharge of his duty, came into your lordship’s 
court to carry on the prosecution; in which attack the politi- 
cal, the professional, the official, and personal character of 
that officer are vilified and abused in language as unexamipled 
as was the situation of the person to whom the language was 
applied.” 

After commenting at much length upon the line of defence 
adopted for Mr. Magee, and charging O’Connell with having 
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acted as no other counsel at the bar would have done, Saurin 
continued: ‘‘ My lords, I should not attend to any of the gross 
misrepresentations which are contained in that libel; but I 
should pay an ill compliment to the loyal and respectable 
Catholics of the country, if I did not give them the credit of 
discerning and distinguishing who it is that libels their cha- 
racter and their motives—whether it is I, who prosecute pub- 
lic criminals, or the man who identifies himself with public 
delinquents. But the libel proceeds : ‘The Attorney-General 
I pass by—I go beyond him, and content myself with pro- 
claming the charges of disloyalty, whosoever may make them, 
to be false and base calumnies. It is impossible to refute 
such charges in the language of dignity or temper ; but if any 
man dares to charge the Catholic body or the Catholic Board, 
or any of the individuals of that board, with sedition or trea- 
son, I do here, I shall always, in this court, in the city, in the 
field, brand him as an infamous and profligate liar. Pardon the 
phrase, but there is no other suitable to the occasion ; but he 
is a profligate liar who so asserts, because he must know that 
the whole tenor of our conduct confutes the assertion.’ My 
lords, I ask, what does all this mean? How comes this blus- 
tering and bravadoing in a court of justice? If itis intended 
to intimidate me in the discharge of my duty, the impotence 
and folly of the attempt is no justification of its illegality; for 
I do say such an outrage on public decency has not occurred 
in the memory of man.” 

The Attorney-General sat down quivering with emotion, 
and when silence, which was with difficulty obtained, was at 
length restored, O'Connell rose. ‘‘I am sure, my lords,” he 
said, ‘* that every gentleman present will sympathize in the 
emotions I now experience. I am sure no gentleman can 
avoid feeling the deepest interest in a situation in which it is 
extremely difficult to check the strongest resentment, but 
quite impossible to give that resentment utterance in the seve- 
rity of language suited to its cause and provocation. Yet even 
here do I yield in nothing to the Attorney-General. I deny 
in the strongest terms his unfounded and absurd claim to 
superiority. I am his equal at least in birth—his equal in 
fortune—his equal certainly in education; and as to talent, 
I should not add that—but there is little vanity in claiming 
equality. And thus meeting him on the firm footing of un- 
doubted equality, I do rejoice, my lords—I do most sincerely 
rejoice—that the Attorney-General has prudently treasured 
up his resentment since July last, and ventured to address me 
in this court in the unhandsome language he has used, because 
my profound respect for this temple of the law enables me 
here to overcome the infirmity of my nature, and to listen 
with patience to an attack which, had it been made elsewhere, 
would have met merited chastisement.”’ 

The judges looked one to another, as if they heard some- 
thing, yet knew not if they heard aright; at last Judge Daly 
asked: ‘*Eh! What is that you say ?”’ 

Judge Osborne, with much apparent emotion.—‘‘I at once 
declare I will not sit here to listen to such a speech as I have 
seen reported. Take care of what you say, sir.”’ 

Mr. O'Connell.—‘* My lord, what I say is, that 1 am de- 
lighted. at the prudence of the Attorney-General in having 
made that foul assault upon me here, and not elsewhere ; be- 
cause my profound respect for the bench overcomes now those 
feelings which, elsewhere, would lead me to do what I should 
regret—to break the peace in chastising him.” 

Judge Daly.—‘‘ Chastising the Attorney-General! Ifa crimi- 
nal information were applied for on that word, we should be 
bound to grant it.” 

Mr. O’Connell.—‘‘I meant, my lords, that elsewhere thus as- 
sailed, I should becarried away by my feelings to do that which 
I should regret—to go beyond the law—to inflict corporal 
punishment for that offence which I am here ready, out of con- 
sideration for the court, to pardon.” 

Judge Osborne.—‘‘ I will take the opinion of the court whe- 
ther you shall not be committed.” 
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Lord Chief Justice. — If you pursue that line of language, 
we must call upon some other of the counsel at the same side 
to proceed. 

Judge Day.—* Now, Mr. O’Connell, do you not perceive that 
while you talk of suppressing those feelings, you are actually 
indulging them ? The Attorney-General could not mean you 
offence in the line of argument he pursued to enhance the pun- 
ishment, in every way, of your client. It is unnecessary for 
you to tirow off or to repel aspersions that are not made.” 

Addressing Judge Day, Mr. O’Connell said: ‘‘ My lord, I thank 
you—I sincerely thank you. It relieves my mind from a load 
of imputation when I hear such high authority as that of your 
lordship kindly declaring that it did not apply to me. And 
yet, my lord, what did the Attorney-General mean when he 
called a question a senseless and shameless question? What 
did he mean when he—/e, my lord—talked of low and vulgar 
mind? What did he mean when he imputed to the advo- 
cate, participation in the crime of the client? This he dis- 
tinctly charged me with. All I require from the court is the 
same liberty to reply with which the Attorney-General has been 
indulged in attack. All I ask is to be suffered to answer and 
repel the calumnies with which I have been assailed.”’ 

Judge Daly.—‘‘ You shall have the same liberty that he had ; 
but the court did not understand him to have made any per- 
sonal attack upon you.”’ 

Judge Osborne.—‘‘ We did not understand that the Attorney- 
General meant you when he talked of a participator in the 
crime of your client.” 

The Attorney-General.—‘ I did not, my lords. I certainly 
did not mean the gentleman. To state that I did would be 
to misrepresent my meaning, which had nothing to do with 
him.”’ 

Mr. O’Connell.—‘' Well, my lords, be it so. I rejoice, how- 
ever, that this charge is thus publicly disavowed—and disavowed 
in the presence of those who heard his words originally, and 
who have heard me repel any attack made upon me. I re- 
joice to find that your lordships have interposed your opi- 
nion that no personal attack has been made upon me, and thus 
have rendered unnecessary any further comment on what had 
flowed from the Attorney-General. I am, therefore, enabled at 
once to go into the discussion of the merits of my client’s case. 
And now let me first solemnly and seriously protest against the 
manner in which the Attorney-General seeks to aggravate the 
punishment. It is by introducing into the affidavit of the at- 
torney for the prosecution passages from the speech of coun- 
sel at the trial. These, perhaps, are times in which it may be 
desired by him, as it certainly is safe for him, to make bad 
precedents. But against this precedent 1 enter my earnest, 
my honest, my independent protest. My protest may for the 
present be disregarded ; but it will accompany the precedent 
in fature times, and if not destroy, perhaps mitigate its evil 
effects. I therefore do protest against it on behalf of the bar 
and on behalf of the public. What! is the Bar of Ireland to 
be thus degraded, that it shall be permitted to the inferior 
branches of the profession, to every attorney in the hall, to 
drag into affidavits the names of counsel, and their discourses 
for their clients? If it be permitted against a defendant in a 
criminal case, it must be equally, or rather more liberally, al- 
lowed in civil suits. There will in future be no motion for a 
new trial without introducing the name of counsel and his 
exertions for his client, and perhaps his politics—perchance 
his religion! Against this practice, now for the first time 
attempted to be introduced—against this first but mighty stride 
to lesson the dignity of an honourable profession I proclaim 
my distinct, unequivocal, and solemn dissent. But the privi- 
leges of the bar, however interesting to a numerous and re- 
spectable class of men, sink into insignificance when contrasted 
with the rights of the public. The public have a right to the 
free, unbiassed, and unintimidated exertions of the profession. 
If the bar be controlled—if the bar be subjugated—if the pro- 
fane hand of the Attorney-General may drag the barrister from 
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the high station of responsibility in which he is at present 
placed, and call for censure on the client for the conduct of 
the barrister, then indeed will it be quite safe for power to op- 
press and to plunder the inhabitants of the land ; in vain shall 
the subject look for a manly advocate, if he is to be exposed to 
the insolent mockery of a trial of himself in the shape of an 
attack upon his client. In short, the public are deeply inte- 
rested in our independence—their properties, their lives, their 
honours, are entrusted to us; and if we, in whom such a guar- 
dianship is confided, be degraded—how can we afford protec- 
tion to others? Lessened in our own esteem, habituated to 
insult, we shall dwindle in talent as in character; and if the 
talent may remain, it will be simply useless to the oppressed, 
greatly serviceable to the oppressor. For the public, there- 
fore, who may easily be enslaved if the bar be debased, I 
again enter my solemn protest against this bad precedent. 
For myself, I have scarcely a word to say; talents [ do not 
possess, but I will never yield the freedom of thought and of 
language—lI never will barter or abandon the independence of 
the profession, It may injure me—I know it will injure me, 
and I care not; but as long as I belong to the Irish bar, I will 
be found open, decided, manly, independent. Unawed by the 
threats or frowns of power, holding in sovereign contempt the 
vile solicitations of venality, and determined to do my duty in 
despite of every risk, personal and public—the enemy of every 
oppression and fraud—the unalterable friend to freedom. I 
have a fault—I know it well—in the eyes of the Attorney- 
General. The spirit that invented the inquisition exists in 
human nature ; that there was an inquisition proves the exist- 
ence in nature of an inquisitorial spirit. Nature is not calum- 
niated when she is charged with all the atrocity of bigotry in 
design and action ; and towards me that design has an object 
that is easily understood. To check the Popish advocate may, 
in the eyes of the Attorney-General, be a work equally pious 
and prudent ; but the proudest feelings of contempt may de- 
feat his intention and place me above the reach of malevolence. 
From myself and from this strange precedent, I come to the 
case of my client.”’* 

The conclusion of O’Connell’s scathing address was as fol- 
ows: 

‘I conclude by conjuring the court not to make this a 
precedent that may serve to palliate the acts of future and, 
perhaps, bad times. I admit—I freely admit the Utopian 
perfection of the present period. We have everything in the 
best possible state; I admit the perfection of the bench—I 
concede that there cannot be better times, and that we have 
the best of all possible prosecutors. I am one of those who 
allow that the things that be, could not be better. But there 
have been heretofore bad times, and bad times may come again; 
there have been partial, corrupt, intemperate, ignorant, and 
profligate judges ; the bench has been disgraced by a Bilknap, 
a Tressilian, a Jeffers, a Scroggs, and an Alleybown. For 
the present there is no danger; but at some future period, 
such men may rise again ; andif they do, see what an advan- 
tage they will derive from the precedent of this day, should it 
receive your lordship’s sanction. At such a period it will not 
be difficult to find a suitable Attorney-General—some creature, 
narrow-minded, mean, calumnious—of inveterate bigotry and 
dastard disposition, who shall prosecute with virulence and 
malignity, and delight in punishment. Such a man will, with 
prudent care of himself, receive merited and contemptuous 
retort. He will safely treasure up his resentment for four 
months. His virulence will, fora season, be checked by his 
prudence, until, at some safe opportunity, it will explode by 
the force of the fermentation of its own putrefaction, and throw 
forth its filthy and disgusting stores to blacken those whom he 
would not venture directly to attack. Such a man will, with 
shameless falsehood, bring sweeping charges against the popu- 


* The masterly argument which O’Connell then addressed to the court 
being fully given in the “Life and Times of Daniel O’Connell,”’ from 
page 437 to 445, it is unnecessary to print it here. 





lation of the land, and afterwards meanly retract and deny them ; 
without a particle of manliness or manhood, he will talk 
of bluster, and bravado, and courage ; and he will talk of those 
falsely, and where a reply would not be permitted. If such 
times arrive, my lords, the advocate of the accused will besure 
not to meet what I should meet from your lordships this day 
were L so attacked—he will not meet sympathy and equal 
liberty of speech. No, my lords; the advocate of the accused 
will then be interrupted and threatened by the bench lest he 
should wipe off the disgrace—the foul and false calumnies that 
have been poured in on him! The advocate then will not 
be listened to with the patience and impartiality with which, 
in case of a similar attack, your lordships would listen to me. 
The then Attorney-General may indulge the bigoted virulence 
and the dastard malignity of an ancient and irritated female 
whose feelings evaporate in words ; and such judges as I have 
described will give him all the protection he requires ; and 
although at present such a dereliction of every decency which 
belongs to gentlemen would not be permitted, and would rouse 
your indignation, yet in such bad times as I have described, 
the foul and dastard assailant would be sure, in court and be- 
yond it, to receive the full protection of the bench : whilst the 
object of his attack would be certain of meeting imprisonment 
and fine were he to attempt to reply suitably. Before I sit 
down, I have only to add, that I know the reply of the solici- 
tor-general will, as usual, be replete with talent ; but I also 
know it will be conducted with the propriety of a gentleman ; 
for he is a gentleman—an Irish gentleman; but great as his 
talents are, they cannot, upon the present document, injure my 
client. With respect to his colleague, the Attorney-General, I 
have only to say that whatever relates to him in my speech 
at the trial was imperatively called for by his conduct there. 
As to him I have no apology to make. With respect to hun 
I should repeat my former assertions. With respect to him 
I retract nothing. I regret nothing. I never will make any 
concessions. I do now, as I did then, repel every imputation. 
I do now, as I did then, despise and treat with perfect con- 
tempt every false calumny that malignity could invent, or das- 
tard atrocity utter whilst it considered itself in safety.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LOUGH ERNE. 


Tas magnificent sheet of water, though admittedly the most 
beautiful lake in the country, until lately was all but unknown 
to the generality of tourists. Its situation in the north- 
western portion of Ireland, at a distance from any very consi- 
derable town, and the absence of steam communication from 
any point to another upon its breadth of waters, will easily 
account for this comparative obscurity. Now, however, as for 
some time past, a well appointed steamer, appropriately chris- 
tened the Devenish, cleaves its way daily from the town of 
Enniskillen to Belleek, a distance of 20 miles, affording tourists 
ample opportunity of enjoying the varied but ever charming 
scenery of the lower lake. The courteous and indefatigable 
secretary of the steamboat company, P. Hall, Esq., leaves 
nothing unaccomplished by which the comfort and convenience 
of excursionists may be insured. 

The town of Enniskillen at once strikes a stranger with the 
peculiarity of its situation. You enter the place by a bridge, and 
after passing through the town by what may be considered its 
only thoroughfare, you may take your departure by passing over 
another bridge, distant from the former one about half-a-mile. 
The town, in fact, is built upon an island, the surface of which 
is all but completely occupied by houses, the main street 
and some; minor passages. A good oarsman, with a pair 
of sculls and a light boat, can make a complete circuit of the 
town in about eighteen minutes. Unlike the majority of Irish 


country towns, Enniskillen may be said to possess no suburbs. 
Less than five minutes walk from either of the bridges will 
suifice to convey even a moderately accomplished pedestrian to 
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the open country, where, unless he look back upon the church 
steeple, General Cole’s monument, and the gables and chimneys 
of the houses, he will scarcely see within a radius of miles 
more than a few distant farmsteads. Indeed, the greater por- 
tion of the county Fermanagh, and especially the borders of 
the lake for a considerable distance inland, impress a visitor 
with an idea of loneliness. 

Enniskillen does not at present contain any public building 
of particular interest. The parish church, a fine Gothic strue- 
ture with a massive tower and spire, bearsthe date 1637. The 
Catholic church is a plain edifice not requiring any particular 
description. Of the ancient castle of Enniskillen only a small 
portion remains. This appears to have been a gateway lead- 
ing to the lake. At its angles, on the side next the water, are 
two circular towers rising to a considerable height above the 
intervening embattled parapet, and covered with conical roofs 
of stone—a unique feature in works of this character and date 
(17th century), and copied most probably from the neighbour- 
ing round tower of Devenish. 

If there be little in Enniskillen for the antiquary’s study 
or contemplation, the famous island of Devenish, situated in the 
lower Lough Erne, at a distance of two and a-half English miles 
from the town, presents matter enough to occupy even an en- 
thusiast in Irish sacred antiquities for at least a summer's day. 
We would not hold a very exalted opinion of the patriotism or 
understanding of that Irishman who would be content with such 
a passing glimpse of the ruins of Devenish as might be gained 
from the deck of the steamboat. No; such of our readers as 
are iaterested in recalling the past through the medium of the 
monuments which have been permitted to descend to our time, 
could never be satisfied with a momentary view of St. Molaisse’s 
monastery. At Enniskillen boats are easily procured, and at 
a very moderate charge. A row of less than half-an-hour will 
bring the tourist to the island. On his left hand, he will pass 
Portora Royal School, situated upon a grassy eminence above 
a gentle indentation of the lake. This little bay was the usual 
place of embarkation for Devenish, and hither for ages were 
brought the bodies of the dead on their way for interment in 
the holy island—hence the name ‘ Portora,”’ or the ‘‘ Port of 
Tears.”” Beyond this point the lake suddenly narrows and 
becomes almost a rapid. On a bank to the left, immediately 
over the water and fully commanding the passage, rises the 
shell of a once formidable castle. ‘This was, no doubt a 
fortress of the Maguires. It is of a quadrangular form, with 
round towers at the angles. The walls are pierced with holes 
for matchlocks or musquets ; and as these apertures are original 
features, the building cannot be regarded as of very great 
antiquity, notwithstanding the Norman-looking towers which 
flank the walls. Not a single moulding of window or doorway 
by which a date might be inferred remains. The proud chief- 
tains and ladies bright, the minstrels, light-limbed kerns, and 
mailed gallowglasses, who once occupied this keep, have long 
mouldered in the dust, and the old pile seems fast crumbling 
to the lake : 

‘¢ Earth buildeth upon the earth castles and towers ; 
Earth sayeth unto earth—all shall be ours; 


Earth walketh on the earth glittering with gold ; 
Earth goeth to the earth sooner than it would.” 


Upon the opposite side of the lake may be seen Derrygore 
House, the seat of J. Irwin, Esq. This building, which is in 
the Elizabethian style, is in admirable keeping with the sur- 
rounding scenery, and might serve as a model for the residence 
of an Irish gentleman. 

And now our boat shoots into a bright expanse of waters 
fringed with forests of bullrushes, which slope outward from 
the land like a natural chevaua-de-frise, protecting the green 
rising slopes of the lake. Behind them are countless beds of 
blue forget-me-nots and other wild flowers of nature’s planting— 
white water-lilies float in front ; and every now and then, from 
clumps of reeds and other aquatic plants, frighted by our in- 
trusion, start the water-hens and flappers. Away they go, 
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tipping the glassy surface with their wings, and we may see 
them suddenly dive into an ail but impenetrable fastness of 
reeds, where with a satisfactory chuckle they settle down and 
disappear. Sometimes a lazy pike, who has been basking near 
the surface, will evince his impatience at our too near approach 
by a sudden plunge; or it may be that he has just gobbled 
some little fish of his own or any other species—he is not par- 
ticular—and thinks it time to change the scene of his ambush. 
The island now appears in sight—a long, low, grassy emi- 
nence, over the ridge of which the upper portion of the round 
tower is seen in all its lofty grandeur. There too may be ob- 
served the square belfry of the abbey—a thing almost of yes- 
terday compared with its companion. Yet, strange to say, the 
less ancient building presents a more time-tinted and wind- 
worn appearance than the cloictheach. As we near the island, 
other buildings, of which more presently, become distinguish- 
able. 

It is a sight never to be forgotten when Lough Erne seems, 
as it were, holding her mirror to the relics of St. Molaisse’s 
monastery. The round tower—simple, erect, and exquisitely 
tapering skywards—looks, as the descending sun illumes its cap 
with golden light, a fit emblem of hope ; while down, down in 
the silent depths of the lake, less distinct and of a deeper and 
more dreamy shade, extends the reflection, as if pointing to the 
mysterious past. 

Summer finds Devenish clothed in rank, luxuriant herbage. 
Excepting the grey walls and the solitary hut of a herd, no 
trace of manis there. But when the grass dies, and winter 
has stripped this ancient home of its cattle-food, the old gardens 
of the community can be traced in many a boundary, and even, 
as we have been informed, by the presence of herbs and plants 
which, though old in the soil, are not found in other islands 
of the lake or on the surrounding hills. 

The buildings upon Devenish may be enumerated as follows : 
Firstly, the foundations and a portion of the walls of the 
house or oratory of the saint; secondly, the round tower; 
thirdly, the great church; fourthly, the abbey; fifthly, the 
foundations of an unknown enclosure—probably the aherla or 
burial-place of the early abbots. 

St. Molaisse’s house, like that of St. Columba, still re- 
maining at Kells, in the county of Meath, was a small 
quadrangular edifice, roofed with stone. Some forty years or 
so ago, it was standing in a very perfect state. When or why 
it was wantonly pulled down, we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. From the portion remaining it is evident that the house 
was one of the earliest structures composed of lime and stone 
in Ireland. There can be little doubt that tradition was nght 
in referring it to the time of St. Molaisse—the 6th century— 
or that it was the dwelling and oratory of the saint, afterwards 
converted into a church. 

The stones are of immense size, laid in the cyclopean 
style, and appear to have been rudely hammered. The walls 








} were of great thickness—on account, probably, of the weighty 


stone roof they were designed to support. No trace of win- 
dow or other feature now remains—indceed little is left but the 
foundation, and some three feet in height of the side walls. It 
is a melancholy reflection that in the memory of persons still 
living, or but very recently dead, this inestimable relic of the 
architecture of the 6th century, so intimately associated with 
the name of one of the most illustrious fathers of the Irish 
Church, stood as it had remained for nearly 1300 years, and 
that now we can do little more than trace its dimensions on 
the ground. The round tower, which in point of age ranks 
next to the little oratory, if indeed it be not nearly coéval with 
it, may be considered the most beautiful and periect structure 
of its class remaining—in fact the model round tower. All of 
it that had ever been constructed of stone remains perfectly 
preserved. The wooden floors are gone, the bell or bells have 
disappeared, and the door, and external and internal ladders 
with it, have left no trace of their former existence. Without 
and within its sides are as smooth as the worn pavement of a 
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city. The stones are so admirably laid and fitted one to ano- 
ther, that at a little distance from the ground the interstices of 
the masonry can scarcely be detected. The doorway is semi- 
circular, with a prominent architrave and inclined sides; 
nearly all the stones forming its casing run the whole thickness 
of the wall. The tower, from base to cap, is a marvel of 
masonry. At the joining of the roof may be seen a unique 
feature—a cornice running round the whole summit, orna- 
mented with four human heads well executed in stone, placed 
at the cardinal points, and each surmounting one of the four large 
apertures through which the bells of old sounded. The beards 
of the heads are curiously interlaced, like those on the capitals 
of the western doorway of Killeshin church, near Carlow. The 
spaces between the heads are decorated with chevron and other 
ornaments characteristic of early Irish Christian art. With the 
exception of a large opening almost immediately above the 
doorway, and which may be looked upon as a second entrance 
to the tower, all the windows and apertures are of a quadran- 
gular shape. The opening over the doorway is triangular ex- 
ternally, but becomes square-headed within the thickness of 
the wall by the introduction of a horizontal lintel. Internally 
it shows, as usual in such buildings, rests for floors. Were 
the tower of Devenish an erection of a year ago, it could not 
give fairer promise than it does, with all its age, of a long 
future ; lightning—or, as our annalists used devoutly to say, 
‘the fire of heaven’”—an earthquake, or the application of 
gunpowder alone could insure its speedy destruction. 

The great church is all but a complete ruin. It appears to 
-have consisted of nave and chancel, with a transept to the 
south and a suite of domestic buildings to the north. This 
“arrangement is somewhat unusual. The only feature remain- 
mg is a very fine window in the southern wall: this externally 
-and internally is round-headed, and ornamented with a series 
of semi-cylindrical mouldings very deeply cut. A similar 
kind of decoration occurs on the southern window of the 
‘church on Holy Island in Lough Dearg, said to have been 
remodelled by Brian Boroimhe in the beginning of the 11th 
century. The style, at any rate, is peculiar to Ireland, and is 
probably older than the 12th century, when external in- 
fluences considerably modified the practice of church building 
‘and ornamentation in this country. The masonry of this 
church is quite distinct from that of the house or oratory, and 
equally so from that ofthe round tower. It is probably much 
more modern than either, but still of a very interesting anti- 
quity. 

At a considerable distance from the round tower, near the 
highest part of the island, are the ruins of a large abbey 
church erected by Matthew O’Dubhagan in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, as stated in an inscription which still remains 
on the wall of the interior. This building, being dated, is of 
very great interest to students of archeology. At present 
little more than the great central tower and the side walls of 
the choir remain. The nave had been divided by a wooden 
floor into two apartments—the upper story, no doubt, as well 
as the tower, having been intended for the purposes of a 
dwelling. The eastern gable and its traceried window have 
been destroyed, but some sculptured stones of the latter may 
still be seen amongst the tombs, and evince great taste and 
skill upon the part of its builders. 

The tower is supported on two admirably designed arches, 
the capitals of which rest on tongue-shaped corbels of a pat- 
tern almost peculiar to Ireland. ‘The floor of the first landing 
of the tower is of stone resting on beautifully-moulded ribs. 
There are apertures in this floor for two bell-ropes. In the 
northern wall of the chancel a niche appears, the head of which 
is singularly decorated with foliage, with interlacing stems. 
Sunilar designs, but of later date, occur in the old buildings 
of Galway. Indeed it is interesting to observe how long this 
peculiar Irish style of ornamentation continued to be used. 

To the north of the oratory, within a small quadrangular 
enclosure which appears to have been the aherla, or saints’ 





burial-place, may be seen a very rude stone coffin, now broken 
to pieces—this we take to be a relic of medieval times: The 
lid has been carried away—a fact to be regretted, as by’ an 
examination of its style of ornamentation a ‘very correct idea 
might be formed of the date of the sarcophagus. 

There is a tradition that in the olden time Devenish was 
connected with the mainland by a causeway. A portion of this 
work would appear to remain, and upon it is a very well de- 
fined crannoque, or artificial island. Except in very dry sum- 
mers this islet is covered with water, but at the time of our 
visit many of the stones with which its area was paved were 
drv, if not high above the water-mark. | 

‘We trust in a future number to notice some other of the 
interesting features of Lough Erne, but we might sail long 
amongst bays and islands of the lake without meeting another 


Devenish. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
Ax Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XXIL. 
THE DUEL. 


“It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking of a pistol.”—Don Juan. 


I couNTED the minutes very impatiently while Sir Robert was 
absent. When one has any unpleasant task to perform, 
anxiety to discharge it incapacitates the mind from entertain- 
ing a more agreeable topic. I was restless and unsettled. A 
calm, steady tread upon the stairs roused my attention. It 
drew nearer, and more near, until approaching my door, the 
baronet re-appeared. 

‘“‘ By Jove, my boy,” he exclaimed, ‘ you're in great luck!” 

‘‘Am I,” I replied, much relieved; ‘‘he has apologized 
then ?”’ 

‘‘ He be d d, the spalpeen! He has not the grace to do 
anything unless he is forced to it.” 

‘Then what arrangement have you made ?” abr 

‘‘ Why, to begin at the beginning, I got the waiter to call 
him, for he was not stirring, and at first he thought to deny 
he was staying in the house. 

‘“‘¢'Tell the gentleman,’ says he ‘from me, that I am not 
here at all.’ 

‘« He then insisted he did not know me, on which I returned 
for answer that I could have told him that myself, but as I had 
a message for him I could not return until I delivered it ; so 
that if he would not come to me to the coffee-room, I would 
positively step up to his bed-room, and I gave him five minutes 
to decide which. While the waiter was delivering my ultima- 
tum to the shy cock, a cough, perpetrated behind a screen near 
the fire-place, which until now had concealed a middle-aged 
gentleman discussing his breakfast, attracted my attention. The 
moment the stranger perceived he had caught my eye, as we 
say in the House, bowing civilly, he said : 

‘“«¢T can hardly plead ignorance of the nature of. your mis- 
sion; perhaps you would wish me to retire.’ 

‘¢ ¢ My dear sir,’ I replied, ‘I would not disturb you for the 
world. Nay, as for that, I can go into another-room; but the 
affair must soon get publicity, and we can arrange matters just 
as well here. Pray sit down.’ : 

«Tf I can be of any assistance,’ said the other, with his 
eyes actually brightening up in anticipation of taking a hand 
in our rubber, ‘I should be delighted.’ 

‘“**¢My name is Spread,’ I said—‘ Sir Robert Spread ; to 
whom have I the honour of speaking ?’ 

**¢ Mine, Sir Robert, is Croker.’ 

*¢¢ Are you Colonel Croker of Crokerville 2 

‘* He bowed assent. 

‘* ¢ By all the stars that’s lucky !’ thought I—for you must 
know, my dear Bryan, Colonel Croker of Crokerville is as re- 
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nowned for a thorough knowledge of duelling matters as Colonel 
Sir Arthur Wellesley is for putting a brigade through their move- 
ments. I had scarcely made this discovery when—unshaven, 
unshorn, half-dressed, and with a hang-gallows look that 
would have disgraced a pick-pocket—your adversary entered 
the room. 

‘*« Mr. Garrett Brallaghan, I presume,’ I exclaimed. 

** * Well, sir, and what business have you with Mr. Garrett 
Brallaghan ?’ 

* This was meant, Bryan, to be stunning in effect ; but like 
a bad shot, it missed its mark, and for the life of me I could 
hardly help laughing. However, remembering that we had 
serious work in hand, I said civilly: 

‘**T came, sir, on the part of my friend, Mr. Bryan O’Regan 
of Knocknacopple, to receive your apology for your gross con- 
duct to him and his partner, the Lady Mary Conway, in the 
ball-room last evening, or else 

‘+ * He deserved all he got—that’s my apology.’ 

** ¢ Very good, then you accept his challenge.’ 

‘* «Why, as to that,’ said he nervously, and evidently bent on 
some excuse, ‘I’m a stranger here, and I must forego the 
pleasure he proposes until I meet with some friend.’ 

“* He was cut short by the middle-aged gentleman, who came 
forward, and turning to the half-nude figure, said : 

‘* «My dear sir, how fortunate you are in having no friend! 
T’\l be your second.’ 

«‘¢'lhe deuce you will,’ exclaimed Mr. Garrett, turning pale 
and red by turns; ‘and who may you be, pray ?” 

‘* * Colonel Croker of Crokerville !’ 

‘‘The name seemed electrical. Mr. Brallaghan was evi- 
dently acquainted with the gallant volunteer’s reputation, and 
could not dispute his rank in the country, for making an effort 
he replied : 

‘¢¢ Phen I’m in the hands of a gentleman of experience.’ 

‘‘*¢ Few have greater, depend on it,’ was the reply, and turn- 
ing to me he observed : 

‘¢¢ We may as well let this young gentleman finish his toilet, 
and by that time, I dare say, we shall have satisfactorily 
arranged all preliminaries for our little affauw. What say you 
to going on the ground in half-an-hour, Sir Robert ?’ 

‘‘* Nothing better, you have anticipated me; the quicker and 
the quieter all such matters are disposed of the better.’’ 

‘¢*] think so—no use in a fuss.’ 

‘¢¢ Well then, Mr. Brallaghan, if you be so good as to hasten 
your toilet, and meet me here within the half-hour, you shall 
find me prepared with the barking-irons, and everything ready 
for you to give Mr. O’Regan the satisfaction he wants.’ 

‘¢‘ Away went your doughty foe, and then his second and I 
arranged that we should bring you vis-a-vis near the bounds 
ditch on the race-course, a little from the western gate, next 
Bayler’s Nursery. As time is just up and my gig at the door, 
tis time we were up too.”’ 

I had meditated writing a letter to my father explaining all 
circumstances, to be delivered in case of any untoward event. 
However, the preparations having been facilitated for our 
shooting each other by our good-natured friends, I had not a 
moment to myself. 

Relying on Sir Robert seeing my father in the event of any 
accident happening me, and telling him all that had occurred, I 
descended the stairs; my friend, with a cloak on his arm, under 
which the case with pistols and their adjuncts lay concealed, 
stepped behind. While passing through the hall leading from 
the stair-foot to the door of the hotel, Sir Robert, ever 








thoughtful, bade one. of the idlers who was lounging about | 


the inn door, “‘ Just step down with my compliments to Doctor 
John, and be sure to say that four gentlemen had gone to look 
at the race-ground near Bayler’s Nursery, and would be glad 
he’d follow them at once to show the course.” 

‘‘ There’s nothing like providing for casualties, you know,” 
said my companion ; “ better have the surgeon at hand than 
be sending tor lim.” 
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** Do you think Doctor John will understand your meaning ?”’ 

** Not a doubt of it. Does he not know what four gentle- 
men going to that remote place so early in the morning must 
be up to.”’ 

Sir Robert touched his horse with the whip, and we dashed 
over the barrack hill, passed the general regimental hospital, 
a large stone building, and reached the entrance to the race- 
course. While swiftly careering over the verdant turf to the 
place appointed, my experienced friend offered suggestions re- 
specting my deportment on the ground. He bade me stand 
with as little of my person exposed as possible, and, above all 
things, to take time and level low—with such other hints as any 
Christian gentleman intent on an attempt at murder could re- 
quire. 

We reached the ground first, but had scarcely descended from 
the gig, which the faithful Riley at once took in charge (how 
ke became informed where we were to meet I know not), ere a 
chaise drove up, and Colonel Croker got out followed by his 
principal. Taking off his hat to my second, who bowed in re- 
turn, Colonel Croker and Sir Robert conversed apart in a low 
tone about the position of the parties. Sir Robert having re- 
quested the Colonel to measure the ground, that gentleman 
at once told off twelve paces. How short the distance seemed! 
We were then informed that the dropping of a handkerchief 
should be the signal to fire, and a pistol having been handed to 
each, we walked to our respective stations. Sur Robert stood a 
little aside about midway, and held aloft a white handkerchief. It 
fell; [fired. My antagonist’s pistol was discharged, I thought, 
even before the proper time; but feeling unhurt myself 1 looked 
to see the eilect of my shot. Suddenly my opponent made an 
effort to steady himself, and, as the blood gushed from a wound 
in the calf of the leg, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, 1 have shot myself!” 
he fell fainting to the ground. 

We rushed up together to raise him, 1 fancying myself « 
homicide, not having heard distinctly what he had said. At 
this opportune moment the Doctor came galloping towards us, 
guided by our fire to the spot where his services were uceded. 
A moment’s examination of the evound proved how innocent 
had been my ball, for the bullet of my antagonist’s own pistol 
had entered directly at the back of the leg, from which blood 
cushed in torrents. Doctor John speedily stanched this, and 
knowing the surgeon of the 49th occupying the regimeniual 
hospital close at hand, had his patient at once borne thither 
by the country people who flocked down from the tents. In 
less than an hour the bail was extracted, and the patient pro- 
nounced convalescent. It appeared that the pistol was a hair- 
trigger, and while negligently holding it downwards awaiting 
the signal to fire, in the anxiety of the moment his finger 
touched the lock, causing the pistol to explode—and there the 
duel ended. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE PARTING. 


“ Her soft clear eyes, deep in their tenderness, 
Reflect all beautiful and kindly things ; 
She woull seem infantile but that her brow, 
In lilied majesty, upturns and tells 
That lofty thoughts and chastened pride is there.” 
Mas. GILMay. 


‘* WELL, by all that’s lovely, such a finale to a duel I never 
saw or heard of,” exclaimed Sir Robert to Brallaghan’s second. 

‘* Nor I either,’’ said Colonel Croker; ‘the affair is over 
for the present, at all events.” 

‘* And for ever,’’ I said ; “‘ you may tell Mr. Brallaghan 
I am quite satisfied, and regret the accident which has caused 
his wound.” 

‘*I shall do so,’’ replied the Colonel, and shaking hands 
with us got into his carriage and drove back to the inn. 
Spread and I speedily followed. At the hotel door I found a 


messenger with a note from my father, intimating that un- 
pleasant business obliged him to send for me, and requesting [ 
should lose no time in returning to Knocknacopple. 
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Obedience to the wishes of my parents was ever a ruling 
principle, so I told the envoy I would return speedily. The 
nature of the unpleasant business remained a mystery. Im- 
portant it must be, or my father would have postponed recall- 
ing me from the races. From my infancy my parents never 
allowed me to feel sorrow if they could avoid it; they consi- 
dered youth should know as little care as possible, and thus 
few clouds darkened the sunshine of my boyhood, or dimmed 
the recollection of its pleasures. 

I hastened to my room and prepared to leave. What caused 
my feelings to undergo a revulsion—to make me inclined to 
delay? I saw on my dressing-table a small white kid glove, 
with fragments of a bouquet [ had secured when descending 
to the supper-room the previous evening. 

These frail and, as far as the flowers were concerned, faded 
memorials of by-gone hours; recalled to-my mind Miss 
O’Moore, and I felt I ought not to depart without acquainting 
her with all that had occurred. I wished to excuse, as best I 
could, my share in depriving her of the society of her cousin, 
and also to communicate the fact of my being required to 
return home. It would also show some attention my offering 
to despatch a messenger to her friends in Mallow, apprizing 
them of the necessity of sendimg for her and removing the 
wounded Garrett. 

Having made up my mind respecting the propriety of this 
step, I lost no time in acting on it. I went to the bar and saw 
Mrs. Swinburne, the landlady—a good-hearted, motherly 
woman, whom I had known from boyhood. I said to her: 

‘* I fear there’s something wrong at home, Mrs. Swinburne, 
for my father has sent for me; but before I leave I must see 
Miss O’Moore to tell her about her cousin’s wound, and learn 
whether she wishes that I should inform her uncle.”’ 

‘‘ ’m sorry you’re about leaving us so suddenly, sir,” she 
replied; ‘‘ and the sorrier if it’s any trouble at home that 
hurries you. I'll step up and see if Miss O’Moore is im her 
sitting-room, for she was fatigued on going to bed so late, aud 
may-be has not left her room yet.”’ 

Mine hostess tripped up stairs, and soon returned with 
** Miss O’Moore’s compliments, requesting [ would walk up.” 
I did so, and, marshalled by Mrs. Swinburne, found myself 
alone with Emily. 

T have described her appearance in her bal!l-dress ; she looked 
no less attractive in her morning attire. Quiet and ladylike in 
every word and action, she received my greeting with that ease 
and frankness which displays true politeness—as free from 
affectation as from diffidence or awkwardness. Haviuy taken 
a seat, I entered at once upon the subject of my visit. She 
was not unprepared for much that I detailed, having heard of 
the fracas which terminated the ball. I spoke of the hostile 
meeting—she grew anxious and frightened; but when I 
described the occurrence on the ground—how her cousin had 
fallen by his own want of care, not by my hand, her ill-sup- 
pressed ‘‘ Thank God, you did not shoot him!” sent a glow- 
ing sensation of pleasure to my heart. 

I told her that the ball having been extracted, he was in a 
fair way of speedy restoration to health, and offered my services 
to send at once a letter to Mallow acquainting Mr. Brallaghan 
senior with the particulars, in order to ease his mind on the 
score of his son’s safety, and stating that his niece was without 
protection. 

She listened very attentively, and from her manner I in- 
ferred, although regretting her cousin should have received a 
severe hurt, that she did not regard him with any feelings of a 
tender kind. 

Young girls, whose natural emotions are unrestrained by any 
politic or prudential reasons such as sometimes influence those 
of more mature age, rarely conceal their distaste at any posi- 
tive manifestation of preference from one whom they disap- 
prove of; and if the individual thus repulsed is so infatuated 
by vanity as to persevere in his attentions, tho feeling changes 
to one of actual dislike. 


For my ‘‘ considerate regard to herself’’—thus Miss O’Moore 
phrased it—she expressed ‘‘her best thanks, but under the 
peculiar circumstances thought the message should be for- 
warded to her uncle by herself rather than by me.”’ 

And then there remained only for me to take my leave, 
having acquainted her with my sudden recall. During my 
visit { had maintained the most perfect outward composure, and 
none who beheld my countenance, calm and unmoved in its 
expression, could have imagined the tide of thought ebbing 
and flowing from heart to brain, and sweeping away all boun- 
daries of prudence or reflection. I had not the remotest idea 
of breathing to her ear a word of love—of disclosing the pas- 
sion which consumed me; but the sudden desire to learn how 
far her heart responded to the beating of mine, and on what 
terms we parted, could not be restrained, and I poured forth 
the real state of my feelings in the strongest language I was 
master of. 

As our emotions can be more easily felt than described, I 
draw a curtain over the scene which ensued. How my decla- 
ration was received you may guess from our parting. She 
held out her hand, but I pressed her to my heart. A sigh 
escaped her while extricating herself from my embrace, but no 
word of chiding fell from her lips. I kissed the hand which 
she permitted me to retain, and tore myself away. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 
Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again—just for to-night! 
Moraer, come back from the echoless shore ! 
Take me again to your heart, as of yore. 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair, 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep, 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of my years! 
I am so weary of toils and of tears— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain! 
Take them, and give me my childhood again. 
I have grown weary of dust and decay ; 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away. 
Weary of sowing for others to reaap— 

Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow! the base! the untrue! 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green 
Since thy genial smile, dear mother I’ve seen, 
Yet, with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again ; 
Come from the silence so long and so deep, 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep ! 





Linnzus proposed the use of what he termed a flural clock, which 
was to consist of plants which opened and closed their blossoms at par- 
ticular hours of the day. Thus, the day-lily opens at five in the morning, 
the common dandelion at six, the hawkweed at seven, the marigold at 
nine, and so on; the closing of the blossoms marking corresponding hours 
in the afternoon. 

Before marriage the man is very much struck with the woman, 
and afterwards the woman is sometimes very much struck by the man. 

Why is skinning an eel like an agreement for a separate main- 
tenance? Because it’s a deed of separation. 

A little fellow who had just commenced reading the papers, asked 
his father if the word “ Hon.,”’ pretixed to the name of Mr. ———, the 
member of Parliament, meant “ honest.” ‘The parent shook his head! 
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THE ABBEY OF HOLY-CROSS. 


‘THE HOLY PLACES OF IRELAND. 

‘ No. XIII.—HOLY-CROSS ABBEY. 

In the early part of the 12th century, Murtogh O’Brien, mo- 
-narch of Ireland, received as a gift from Pope Pascal LI. a 
“relic of the»holy cross, which is said to have been gorgeously 
enshrined, but whether by Irish or foreign artists is not suffi- 
-ciently-clear, As our country, for ages before the close of the 
12th century, was the most celebrated in the world for the 
skill of her- workers in the precious metals, and particularly in 
‘the production of reliquaries, croziers, and articles of church 
furniture, it is probable that the presentation of so sacred a 
rélic/as « piece of the true cross would furnish an oceasion for 
~the employment of Irish artificers in the construction of a suit- 
vable ‘shrine, Certain it is, that another piece of the holy 
“eross, presented at a period a little later to another Irish 
‘monarch, found a receptacle in a shrine of Irish workmanship 
whieh happily still remains, and which is regarded as one of 
‘the wonders. of the middle ages ; we allude to the cross of 
‘Cong, the gem of the collection of antiquities preserved in the 
‘museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. The name of 
‘the'royal O'Connor who caused the shrine to be made, and 
those of the artists by whose hands the work was executed, are 
‘yécorded in inscriptions im Irish and in Latin, in ‘the Irish 

1%. 











character, which run round its sides. It is easy for the Lon- 
don Times, and other prints; to treat as fables. the records of 
early Irish civilization and artistic skill which. have been 
handed down to our times; but in the cross of Cong alone we 
have evidence that cannot be gainsayed, that even in Con- 
nanght there were minds to eonceive and hands to execute 
works, even still unequalled, at a time at least anterior to the 
arrival of our English civilizers. 

Murtogh O’Brien, with the religious zeal and munifieence 
characteristic of his race, resolved to found a chureh whieh 
in architectural magnificence might be ¢onsidered-a fitting 
depository for the gift of Pope Paseal. Hence the origin of 
the splendid abbey church of Holy Cross, @ very correct view 
of which, from the pencil of Samuel Lover, heads our article. 

The monarch Murtogh did not live to complete his. great 
work, which was finished by his successor, Donogh, and allo- 
cated for monks of the Cistercian order. The house was richly 
ernidowed with lands, woods, mills, fisheries, &c., and its abbot 
was a baron in parliament under the style and title of Karl of 
Holy Cross. John, when ‘ Lord of Lreland,’’ confirmed all 
the original grants in a charter in which he states that he 
‘ has given these lands for the salvation of his soul and those 
of his predecessors and successors, and for the souls of his 
soldiers who lie there ; said lands to be employed peaceably, 
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with all liberties and free customs, without any seeular exac- 
tions, in fields, ways, forests, fisheries,” &c. He also granted 
that they shall be free from all mulcts in his courts, for what 
cause soever they shall be amerced, and also from all toll what- 
ever they shall sell or buy for their own use throughout his 
lands in Normandy, England, Wales, or Ireland, and that the 
lands should not be put in replevin. 

The charter of John was subsequently confirmed by Henry 
III. and by Richard III. 

In 1206, Matthew, Archbishop of Cashel and Legate of all 
Ireland, ‘‘ the wisest and most religious of the natives, having 
founded many churches, voluntarily abandoned all worldly pomp, 
and happily went to rest in the abbey of Holy Cross.”’ 

We need not tire our readers with an account of inquisitions 
held from time to time in respect to the possessions of the 
abbey, nor with a list of its acquisitions in rectories, vicar- 
ages, &e., which were made from time to time; suffice it to 
say, that for ages the house flourished, and that if at inter- 
vals it 

‘“‘ felt a shock, 
'Twas of the wave, and not the rock,” 


until the general suppression of monasteries in Ireland, when 
Holy Cross was wrecked, together with hundreds of similar 
establishments which the genius, piety, and munificence of 
natives of this soil, Irish, Danish, and English, through many 
generations, had founded and endowed. 

We have no record of the havoe or gradual decay which subse- 


quently befel the abbey. Probably its noble roof of carved Irish 
oak, a material so highly esteemed in many parts of Burope: 


during the middle ages, for the construction of ehurch roofs, 
chests, and articles of ecclesiastical furniture, was used as fire- 


wood. Its moulded stalls would answer the same purpose’ 
equally well. The lead of its roofs and windows was most | 


likely cast into bullets for culverins; and the shell of the 
building might have been considered a very convenient 
quarry ! 


The ruins at present consist of the great church, abbot’s 


house, cloister, chapter-house, dormitories, and chapels—all 
more or less defaced. The church is ernueiform, the nave 
measures 58 feet by 49. Nearly the whole of the western por- 
tion from the tower is of 12th century work. The beautiful 


choir, with its side chapels, is clearly of the 14th. ‘These are: 
arched over, and had habitable apartments above them—a not. 
uncommon feature in Irish abbey churches. [xteriorly the. 


choir is supported and decorated by two massive buttresses, 
placed at its angles and extending to the roof. The great 
eastern window is still entire, at least as far as regards the 
completeness of its mullions and tracery. The glass is all 
gone, but from fragments of that material found in the soil 
beneath, and which had evidently formed a portion of the 
glazing, we may conclude that the whole was richly coloured 
in the style of the 14th century. 

The tracery of the windows in the chapels is of a very 
beautiful and interesting character, rarely found in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, and partaking largely of the French “ Flam- 
boyant,”’ or flame-like pattern. ‘The tower, which rises toa 
considerable height above the rest of the structure, is square 
and very massive, but its original beauty of proportion is sadly 
marred by the step-like battlements which it originally sup- 
ported—and which, as artists say, ‘carried off” the heavy 
mass—being lost. A row of small openings at the base of the 
parapet served the office of gurgoyles, or spouts to convey the 
water from the roof. The vaults of the tower, choir, and cha- 
pels are supported by a very web of beautiful and curious 
stone-work—ribs, springers, capitals, and all, carved out of 
marble, which one might almost suppose had once possessed 
the consistence of pith, so free is the work, and so deep and 
effective the moulding. Between two chapels, on the south 
side of the choir (the names of the chapels have unfortunately 
been lost), may be seen a double range of exquisitely pointed 
arches, resting upon twisted columns, enclosing an oblong 
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situated in the southern wall of the church, near the eastern 
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space just. sufficiently broad to admit of the igtroduciion of a 
moderately-sized sarcophagus. Tradition declares that within 
this space deceased members of the brotherhood were anciently 
waked. Whether the general voice be correct or not 'wé ¢an- 
not say, but such a feature is unique amongst our Irish abbeys. 
The whole of the interior of Holy Cross is covered with monu- 
mental slabs of every age, from the 12th century downwards. 
There may be seen the floriated cross of abbot, priest, noble, 
warrior, or man-at-arms, intermixed with memorials of pea- 
sants of our own time. ‘The bleached relies of the ‘‘ soul’s 
garment” abound in ghastly profusion—but who may distin- 
guish those of the oppressor from those of the oppressed ? 
Moore’s lines, 
“ And pilgrims to the ruined aisle, 

Where rest at length the lord and slave, 

Shall wond’ring ask, how hands so vile 

Could conquer hearts so braye >” 


will afford many a melancholy suggestion to the thoughtful 
visitor. 

It is but right to say that for several years past the ruins 
have been kept with the greatest eare. The late Rev. Dr. 
Wall, F.T.C.D., who some years ago became possessor, by 
purchase, of the abbey and a good deal of the land surround- 
ing it, though he himself could mever yenture to view this por- 
tion of his possessions, took steps to prevent any wanton dese- 
cration of the venerable pile, and we have reason to believe 


that the example set by him is not lost. 


We must not omit to mention a curious piece of sculpture 












| angle of t,.and which represents a pair of nondeserip! 
| animals apparently contending. At the time of our first visit 
to Holy Cross, many years ago, the stone was distinetly visi- 
ble, and we believe at still xemains, though completely hidden 
by the ivy which threatens ere long to envelop and screen 


many of the most interesting fi of the abbey. The device 
was very curious but quite unintelligible. The limbs of the 
animals interlaced in the usual Irish style of decoration, and 
the carving was particularly sharp and well executed. Tradi- 


tion pointed to this design as the veritable handiwork of no. 
less a person than the Goban Saor,.a very celebrated ayvehi-- 


tect who flourished in ireland in the 6th century, but. about 
whose personal ‘history very jittle is known, notwithstan¢ 

the number of churches and round towers which the Goban is 
traditionally said to have constructed. The idea of the people 
of Holy Cross in reference to this particular.piece of sculpture 
was, and for aught we know still is, that it represented the 
famous Kilkenny cats in their memorable struggle. The 
work is said to have been produced under the following cir- 
cumstances: The Goban Saor, when a very young man, was 
travelling through the country in search of employment. 
Arriving at the place where the abbey now stands, he saw the 
workmen passing to and fro as busy as ants, some drawing stones, 
others felling and sawing timber, and many engaged in shaping 
mullions and other ornamental features of the proposed ehureh. 
He at once sought an engagement, but was only laughed at, 
for then as now genius or merit could not be supposed to 
belong to the wearer of seedy habiliments, and one whose thin 
brogues showed the dust and stain of toilsome journeying. The 
situation of the poor artist was desperate. For some time-he 
implored in vain for leave to work, but at:length his importu- 
nity extorted from the chief sculptor the last.favour he asked— 
permission to afford evidence of his skill. ‘There,’ saidi the 
big man, pointing to a particularly hard black stone, ‘‘ There, 
take that; the bell for breakfast is ringing, and we will,leaye 
you for an hour—show what you can do.’’ The stone was 
nearly as hard as the heart of the chief sculptor, who-in mere 
derision had appointed the task, but before the breakfast-hour 
had expired, the design of the ‘‘ Kilkenny cats’ had been made 
and executed in the black marble; and just inthe right moment 
who should come down but the king, attended by the court 
and many of the chief men in his employment at the! building. 
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The king (he was no less than Muriogh O’Brien, monarch of 
Ireland) was astonished at the beauty of the work, and when 
informed of the circumstances under which it had been exe- 
cuted, declared that ‘‘ there was but one man in Ireland who 
could have done it so well, and in so short a time,” and ‘‘ that 
that man was the Goban Saor, of whom he had often heard 
tell !’’ It is needless to say that the wanderer found a home, 
royal protection, and constant employment, and that the 
sneering overseer, or chief sculptor, was deposed to make 
room for this ancient ‘‘ right man in the right place,” a pre- 
cedent which might be followed with advantage to the public 
in more than one fine art department in modern times. 

Few scenes in Ireland can be considered more picturesquely 
beautiful than the ruins of Holy Cross, backed by the hills 
which bound the river Suir on its western side. A broad 
reach of the stream extends before the eastern end of the many- 
tinted ruin, and in its placid depths seems to enclose another 
abbey. Moss-clad rocks extend in every direction, and forests 
of reeds present a wild and lorn aspect to the natural scenery, 
in happy keeping with the silent and crumbling wails. 

W. FL W. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'Ftanacan, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster r,”’ &c. 





CHAPTER XIl.—conrinvep. 


‘When O'Connell concluded, Bushe, the solicitor-general, rose 
‘and was about to speak, when Mr. Wallace said ‘he hoped, in 
a ‘case like the present, which was characterized by severity 


‘and fall of difficulty, the court would not consider it a waste of 


tithe to hear a very few observations from a second counsel. 

Among the members of the Irish bar who rose to high pro- 
fessional distinction without official rank, was Thomas Wallace. 
He owed his position to his own ability, having been left at an 
eatly age to depend upon his own exertions, with his good 
gifts to feed and clothe him. Feeling the promptings of ambi- 
tion strong within him, and believing that the Irish bar offered 
‘a career in which his strong mental endowments would find a 
fittmg arena, he determined to study for the bar. The young 
student resolved first to gain the benefit of a classical and 
scientific education, and for this purpose entered Trinity Col- 
lege. His mind was not wholly absorbed by the academic 
course. He spent much time in literary pursuits, and proba- 
bly eked out his livelihood from this at all times precarious 
source. Aware of the importance to his future success of 
storing ‘his memory with every kind of learning—that there is 
no knowing what branch of knowledge will not turn to-account 
in a barrister’s career, Mr. Wallace became versed in the 
various departments of English literature, and in 1796, while 
yet a law student, composed an essay which obtained the gold 
medal offered ‘as a prize by the Royal Irish Academy. The 
fubject was the variations in English prose from the time of 
the Revolution, 1688.* It bears evident marks of great thought 
and ‘observation—quite free from these flowery metaphors or 
'flighits of fancy which denote a mind as yet unformed. 

He likewise wrote a treatise on Irish manufactures, in which 
‘is Investigated ‘the question as to what manufactures her natu- 
ral capacities are best suited to, and the best means of develop- 
‘ng such'manufactures.} In the political questions which agitated 
‘the country he uniformly took the liberal side, and was a stanch 
adherent of Grattan. In the disastrous year of-1798, Wallace 
was‘called to the bar, and the stern unbending integrity of his 
nature, the cool and dogged patience, the plodding industry of 
‘his mind was a sure rt ‘to professional success. His 
progress at the bar was gradual but steady—the result of the 
growing confidence which the profession entertained of his 
legal qualities. He was always well ‘‘made up’’ in his facts and 


* Trans. R. I. Academy, 1796, vol. vi. + Lond. 1798, 
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law, and there was a quiet self-possession about him that 
bespoke the able man. 

_The appearance of Mr. Wallace indicatel the character of 
his mind. His look spoke of firmness and determination. 
There was a sphynx-like strength and massiveness in his fea- 
tures that denoted the unbending strength of his mind, and 
his indifference to the snubs or frowns of the public. His 
figure was compact and vigorous. In private life he was affa- 
ble and familiar, an agreeable companion and steadfast friend. 

The clearness and terseness of his statements readily found 
favour with the attorneys engaged in nisi prius business, and 
few men of his day had more practice in that branch of legal 
business. His address was remarkably effeetive, his language 
always felicitous and lucid. He also had an excellent court 
manner, and his arguments and observations were attentively 
listened to. 

The bench, desirous of giving Mr. Magee an opportunity of 
hearing his counsel’s speech, as they were resolved not to give 
him any other indulgence, allowed Mr. Wallace to continue his 
argument, He contended that the matter to be stated in aggra- 
vation of guilt must be matter in connexion with the original 
offence—not a distinct and substantive crime, for which the 
prisoner may be liable to a distinct and separate punishment. 
It must also be the act of the prisoner himself. No instance 
ean be found in the history of our law where the court has been 
called to punish a convicted man, by way of aggravation, for acts 
not only distinct and independent of the original offence, but 
also the acts of another person, and for which that person was 
liable to a distinct punishment. He was solicitous to avoid in 
any degree implicating the case of his client with the merits 
or demerits of the speech of his counsel. If his learned col- 
league had fallen into any error or impropriety in the speech 
which he delivered, he has the manliness and candour to avow 
it and take on himself the responsibility. 

O’Connell, on hearing these words, rose and said, ‘‘ I do not 
admit I have been guilty of any impropriety.” 

‘‘ T am misunderstood,” said Wallace, ‘‘ if it be supposed I 
mean to charge any impropriety on Mr. O’Connell. I say only 
that if such impropriety had been committed, my learned col- 
league would have had the manliness to take the responsibi- 
lity of his own act upon himself, and that the punishment of 
this error should not fall on Mr. Magee. The counsel who deli- 
vered the speech may be innocent; but whether guilty or inno- 
cent, I contend that the fair publication of it as a proceeding 
in a court of justice, and uncensured by the learned judge who 
presided, must be innocent.” 

‘‘Mr, Wallace, you are arguing this case so ably and clearly 
that it is almost a pity to interrupt you,” said Justice Osborne ; 
‘‘ but I would suggest, not by way of objection, but for your 
assistance, that it is probably not the mere publication of the 
speech, but the subsequent adoption of it by the prisoner, 
which creates the difficulty, as leading to a belief that he sug- 
gested the topics with a libellous intention.” 

‘‘T thank your lordship for the suggestion you have had the 
goodness to make,’’ said Wallace. ‘‘ ‘The expression to which 
your lordship alludes I intended to apply myself to, and shall 
do.so.; for the present, I shall only observe, as an answer to 
the inference which the court adverts to, that the affidavit upon 
which it is sought to aggravate does not state or even hint at 
the passages having been suggested with that view ; and surely 
the court will never assume a fact like that, for which the 
charging affidavit affords no colour. Nothing is charged by 
the affidavit but that the prisoner published the speech, and 
that the line of defence taken by his counsel had his approba- 
tion. The mere publication under such circumstances of a 
speech which was suffered to be delivered without interruption 
by the judge, cannot, I have endeavoured to show, be libellous. 
But when. it is considered who that learned judge is, the argu- 





ment acquires tenfold force—a judge not only distinguished 
for his zeal in the administration of justice, but for his anxiety 
that that justice should be. administered with decorum. When 
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such a judge permitted a speech to be delivered without 
reproof, how can it be criminal in the editor of a newspaper to 
print it ?” 

‘ All that you say may be very fair, Mr. Wallace, in arguing 
your client’s case,” said Chief Justice Downes—‘“‘ it may be a 
very fair imputation on the judge; but if you mean to infer 
from thence the judge’s approbation of that address, believe 
me the very reverse is the fact.” 

Judge Day observed ‘that it would be very hard if the mild- 
ness of a judge, unwilling to interrupt counsel in defence of 
an accused man, should bo converted into a justification or 
approbation of what counsel was unwarranted in uttering.” 

‘‘ Nothing,” said Mr. Wallace, “ could be farther from my 
intention than to insinuate that the silence of the learned 
judge amounted to approbation. I am not defending the 
counsel who delivered the specch, but the prisoner whom it is 
now sought to punish for the publication of it. I only say 
that this speech was not so disapproved of by the court, as to 
lead him to believe the publication of it would be criminal. 

His able argument on the duties and privileges of counsel 
thus concluded: ‘‘ If we be guilty of errors, or violate the 
decencies which our relations to the bench or public demand, 
let us be reprimanded by the bench—or leave us, my lords, 
to that more severe and dreadful punishment which the law 
of opinion prepares for us—the opinion of this liberal, 
learned, and high-minded profession, who certainly will suffer 
no man to escape with impunity who shall be guilty of a 
coarse, or a vulgar, or a saucy abuse of the robe he wears. 
Or if your lordships have not that full confidence in the inte- 

grity and justness of feeling of the Irish bar which I am 
proud to say I entertain—if you think you cannot safely com- 
mit to the profession the superintendence of its own manners, 
let the higher power which, it is said, is vested in the judges 
of the land be exercised if it exist. Let anything that reason 
and justice can devise be done to preserve the propriety and the 
honour of the bar, the dignity and the respect due to the bench. 
One thing only, my lords, I solemnly deprecate—in the name 
of God, let not the guilt of the client be aggravated by the sins 
of his counsel. Here, my lords, I shall stop. I feel Iam too 
long dwelling on what the professional feeling and the justice 
of the court concur with me in enforcing. I shall, therefore, 
leave the case and my client to that feeling and that justice, 
and shall only express my humble hope that the judges of the 
land will not invert the doctrines of our holy religion, and in- 
stead of saving by imputed righteousness, condemn and punish 
by imputed guilt.” 

Bushe, solicitor-general, having replied, Judge Day pro- 
nounced the sentence of the court. Mr. Magee was ordered 
to pay £500 fine, to find two sureties for £500 each, and to 
enter into his own recognizance in the sum of £1,000 for his 
good behaviour for seven years. He was to be imprisoned for 

two years, and for further period until the fine was paid and 
the required securities forthcoming. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
STATE TRIALS CONCLUDED. 


Trial of Hugh Fitzpatrick, publisher of Scully’s “ Statement of the Penal 
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disloyalty. —Letter to the Lord Chancellor, Ear) of Clare.—Seeks for a 
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General’s statement.—Mr, Burrowes conducts the defence.—Verdict. 
O’Connell’s argument on motion to set aside the verdict. 


THE government seemed determined’ to ‘crush ' the popular 
voice speaking through the pross. Cox and Magee were in 


respectable bookseller named Hugh Fitzpatrick, who ‘pub: 


lished, in 1812, Scully's ‘‘ Statement of the Penal Laws,”’ 


Read by the calm light of our day this volume seems no.more 
than a well-reasoned statement of the oppressions: which the, 
great majority of the Irish people suffered through partial and 
unjust legislation.* nit basil 
The publication of this work gave great offence to the domi~ 
nant faction. It showed the importance of the Catholies in 

the state, their rapidly increasing numbers, their wealth: and 

talents—how unjust were the laws which excluded them from 

parliament, from municipal offices, from the various offices of 
the law and the state—that in all the affairs of property, 

liberty, and life, the Catholics of Ireland were completely and 

exclusively subject to the domination of Protestants. It gave, 

as an instance of the indifference to the safety of Catholic pri- 

soners, the following occurrence :+ lo done 

‘¢ At the summer assizes of Kilkenny, 1810, one Barry was 
convicted of ‘a capital offence, for which he was afterwards 
executed. This man’s case was truly tragical—he was wholly 

innocent. He was a respectable Catholic farmer in the county 
of Waterford, in good circumstances. His innocence was 
clearly established in the interval between his conviction and 
execution—yet he was hanged, publicly avowing his innocence. 
There were some shocking circumstances. attending this case 
which. the Duke of Richmond’s administration may, yet be 
invited to explain to parliament.”’ 

This note was considered actionable, and a prosecution for 
libel, at the instance of the government decreed. O’Connell 
was retained for the defence, and with him one of the-most 
able as well as most amiable of the liberal Protestant barristers, 
Peter Burrowes, of whom I proceed to give a short memoir. 

Peter Burrowes, the Goldsmith of the Irish bar, was born 
in Portarlington, Queen’s county, in th> year 1758. - He was 
not distinguished for a precocious display of abilities, but, was 
very industrious, and fond of acquiring knowledge of any kind. 
When of sufficient age to enter college, he repaired to ublin, 
but does not appear to have become a student of the Uniyer- 
sity until 1774, when he was in his twenty-first year, an age 
in which most young men earn their degree. He was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a scholarship, and was very, popular 
with his fellow-students. At the Historical Society he ac- 
quired considerable fame as a forcible and impressive speaker, 
and it is no small tribute to his talents to haye:shared 
in the applause, when exposed to rivalry with Plunket, and 
with Bushe. He filled the office of auditor during the session 
commencing in March, 1779, and obtained: the .‘! remark- 
able thanks” of the society on the 24th of April, 1782, hay- 
ing received the largest number of returns for oratory. on 
record. Some hostility having arisen between the board. of 
senior fellows and the members of the society, which occa- 
sioned its temporary suppression, it devolved on Mr. Burrowes 
to close its sitting. | 

Having selected the bar as his profession, he became a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple, and before his call to the bar..was 
engaged in advocating the rights of his Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects. A spirited pamphlet, in which, in 1784, he.urged 
their right. to the elective franchise attracted the notice of; and 
led to the introduction of the writer to Henry Flood, and: this 
soon ripened into friendship. Afterwards Mr. Burrowes lived 
in strict intimacy with that very able man, and had.some 
thoughts of writing a memoir of him, but procrastination. frus- 
trated his intention, and time destroyed the means.of perform- 
ing the work. welt b 

aster Term, 1785, is the date of Mr. Burrowes’ call. to the 


* It has been cited on the bench, and when recently giving ment in 
the case of Simms v. Quinlan, his Honor the Master of. the Rolls in Ire- 
land, one of the most conscientious and painstaking judges who éver 
adorned any bench, referred to several cases contained in it to illustrate 
—. calling it * Mr. Scully’s admirable work on the Penal Laws 
of Ireland.” 





“prison, and a fresh’ victim was sought. This was‘a highly | 


T ‘‘ Statement of the Penal Laws,” p. 229, in note. § © 0"! 
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bar.. Ile went. the Leinster circuit. During his student days 
he had become well versed in the laws relating to elections for 
members. of, parliament, chiefly through his connexion with 
Mr..Flood,.and this got him early into practice in Ireland. 
Together with Mr. Plunket, Mr. Burston, and Mr. Smith, he 
supported the petition of Sir Laurence Parsons against the 
return of the Hon. Francis Hely Hutchinson as representa- 
tive of Trinity College ; and his speech before the committee 
was, considered the best made on that occasion. The scathing 
eloquence, and able manner in which he spoke on this memo- 
rable occasion, disclosed his commanding talents, and placed 
him in a proud position among his brothers of the bar. 

In,1794, in consequence of having appeared as counsel against 
Lord Mountgarrett, and being obliged to express himself in 
stronger terms than suited the taste of the defendant's son, 
Mr. Burrowes was favoured with the following note :— 

ly Tih “ Greene’s Hotel. 

‘* Sir—I am sorry to be obliged to tell you, that your con- 
duet in bringing my father’s name into a public court, when 
you must have known that I was present, was treating me ill, 
and behaving unlike a gentleman. 

‘¢ Your obedient, humble servant, 
Lins : , ‘* S$. Burcer.”’ 

Mr. Burrowes wrote at once to say that any reference to 
Lord Mountgarrett: was unavoidably necessary—that he was 
not. conscious of having used any disrespectful or insulting 
language ; and having thus directly and decidedly obviated the 
grounds on which Mr. Butler expressed so strong an opinion 
on his conduct, expected him to change that opinion, and to 
certify his having done so. Mr. Butler not complying with this 
request, Mr. Burrowes, according to the usual practice then 
observed: in such cases, sent him a message, and was shot in 
the side: by Mr. Butler. He was not killed or, strange to say, 
even wounded. He had got change for some small coin, and 
a penny piece intercepted the ball and saved his life. 

‘Once agam, after a long interval, the opponents met. Bur- 
rowes had quite forgotten the appearance of Mr. Butler, and 
having enjoyed together a very agreeable evening at the house 
of a mutual ‘friend, théy walked towards Mr. Burrowes’ house 

‘in Leeson-street. The conversation turning on duelling, which 
Mr. Butler condemned as a wicked practice, Mr. Burrowes 
(who fully: agreed: with him) related how nearly he had been a 
victim to having once given way to the habit, and, to the great 
amusement of Mr. Butler, related the circumstance. On 
reaching Mr. Burrowes’ mansion, Mr. Butler avowed that he 

had been his opponent, and after a hearty laugh, both sepa- 
rated excellent friends. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MY RETURN HOME. 


“Is this home again ? 
How desolate it seems ! 
Where are the dear familiar ones, 
Remembered as of yore ? 
It cannot be! it cannot be! 
It is my home no more.” 


I coutp not leave Fermoy as speedily as I intended. First, 
there were the stewards of the races to pay me the stakes I had 
- won—oyer a hundred sovereigns. I had some bets to book 
up... Next, Spread wanted my opinion of a hunter he was 
about buying, and as he asked me to try the horse over a few 
fences, I could not refuse his request. When we were return- 
ing, Captain Roller invited us to. lunch at the mess; He was 
_ anxious to know if I would take £200 for Thalaba, I said 
he hadcarried me. so well I.did not intend selling him, From 
one, cause,or other the clock on the square struck four before 
I was ready to depart, and, attended by my faithful Riley, 
A dirested my horse’s-head towards home, Evening was draw- 
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ing to a close ere I reached our demesne-wall, and a haze 
was springing from the river in the valley below as I approached 
the entrance-gate, It stood wide open. Although evening 
had fallen, no sound of life or gleam of light broke through 
the gloom of the porter’s lodge. As I pursued my way along 
the avenue, I thought the marks of carriage-wheels were very 
fresh in the ground, and when I drew near the house 1 was 
encountered by Cousin Con. A change had passed over Con’s 
features, which no longer wore their happy, devil-may-care ex- 
pression ; he seemed overwhelmed as if by grief and shame. 
His hat lay crushed on his head, his head drooped upon his 
breast, a tear moistened his eye-lids when he saw me, but 
he hastily brushed off this mark of weakness ere he accosted 
me, saying : 

‘* Thank God, Bryan, you were not here when they went,” 

** Who ?—-speak, Cousin Con. For mercy sake, what has 
happened ?” , 

‘The greatest blow that has ever fallen on the house of 
O’Regan.” 

‘Oh, tell me at once. Where are my father and mother ?” 

** Aisy now, a lannav,* and don’t fret,” he hesitated. 

** Oh, Con, you torture me,” and I jumped from my horse 
and entered the hall. It was silent and deserted. ‘* Speak, 
man; are they ill? What is it? 

‘¢ They are well in body, Bryan ; but sore at heart.” 

‘* How, for pity sake? let me know the worst.” 

I flung myself into my father’s arm-chair near the fire-place, 
and Con recounted his sad story. My father had no sooner 
returned from the steeple-chase than he was arrested by two 
bailiffs for £420, at the suit of Mr. Michael Delany, Grand 
Parade, Cork. The notices of legal proceedings having been 
instituted, it appeared, had been all duly served, and thrown 
aside as requiring no consideration; therefore judgment was 
obtained and execution issued without any steps having been 
taken to satisfy the one or prevent the other. 

** Of course,” continued Cousin Con, ‘‘ my plan was at once 
formed—to notify to the tenants what happened; and ’pon 
my veracity, twas small chewing would be given to the bit of 
sheepskin, or my name isn’t Con O’Regan—to say nothing of 
the rubbing down the boys would be afther trating the process- 
servers to. Just as I had the word given to my scout, your 
merciful father, guessing what I was afier, at once put a stop 
to it, and insisted that the bailiffs should have decent usage. 

‘‘¢They are only doing their duty, Con,’ said he, ‘and 
every man must do that. ‘The money is fairly due, and I have 
not got it; so Con, all I can do is, to go quietly to gaol until 
my friends release me.’ 

‘‘Oh, Bryan, I thought the life would leave me when I 
heard these words. Your darling mother too threw her arms 
about his neck and said : 

‘¢¢Go where you will, but take me with you!’ 

‘‘The bailiffs said they were satisfied to waii till morning 
if Mr. O’Regan gave his word of honour not to make any 
effort to escape. So this morning at cock-crow, a messenger 
was sent to Fermoy to hurry you home and see what could be 
done.” 

‘I got the message,” I replied, ‘‘ but having no suspicion 
of anything of this nature, did not make‘the haste I should, 
and I grieve to think how undutiful my conduct must have 
appeared.” 

‘¢ Well, perhaps, ’tis all for the better,” suggested Cousin 
Con, ‘‘ for it would have increased the grief of your father and 
mother that you should be present when leaving this place for 
the first time since they came here bridegroom and bride, 
twenty-two years ago—and now in the custody of raseally 
bailiffs 1’ 

These words, so simple and so natural, affected me deeply. 
The contrast between the time when I could have fancied my 
mother, full of youth and loveliness—for she had been beauti- 
ful—coming to Knocknacopple, with all the glowing hopes and 

* My child, ; . 
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bright anticipations of her bridal hours, and her leaving it 
within so short a time to accompany her husband, stricken 
with years and infirmities, both to become inmates of a prison, 
vividly rose before me. Covering my face with my hands, I 
burst into tears. 

‘‘Don’t cry, Bryan,” said Con soothingly. ‘This is a 
gloomy welcome for you after bringing such a character back 
with you. You won that steeple-chase in gallant style, and 
Thalaba is a trump, and no mistake.” He tried to cheer me 
and divert the dark current of my thoughts. ‘* You did very 
well in regard of young Brallaghan too. But better have some 
dinner ? It is now six o’clock.” 

‘‘T'll just take a mouthful of whatever is ready, for I must 
return to Fermoy to-night. Your praise of Thalaba has re- 
minded me of an offer I had for him, which I little thought I 
should so soon gladly accept. I ought not to lose the chance 
of a sale by a night’s delay.” 

‘What! Will you sell your favourite so soon ?”’ 

‘‘ Hush, my dear Con. He will fetch £200; and I have 
been paid the £100 I won on the race this morning.”’ 

‘‘Thank God!” piously ejaculated Con; ‘‘ and perhaps 
Colonel Scabbard would lend the other £100. I have the odd 
£20 myself.” 

‘‘ Ill try him, at all events. Do you tell Judy Walsh to 
get us dinner while I go to my room to change my dress. I 
intend going by the Fermoy coach to Cork.” 

How strangely desolate the house felt while I crossed the 
spacious hall, and ascended the stairs. If solitude with nature 
was pleasing to my thoughts, the sensation of being alone 
seemed here unnatural and most depressing. Where my ears 
had been used to sounds of mirth and the tumult of household 
words, silence prevailed. I looked into my parents’ room on 
passing, and the empty hearth and vacant space sent a chill 
into my soul. Having made the few needful preparations for 
my journey on the morrow, I hastily descended and rejoined 
Cousin Con. Dinner was silently and mournfully discussed. 
A tumbler of punch vanished almost as soon as compounded. 

With a fervent ‘‘ God send you luck with them—lI wish they 
were thousands !” poor, good-natured Con put two ten-pound 
notes into my hand. I mounted my horse and galloped back 
to Fermoy. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
DOING THE NEEDFUL. 


“ Toiling, rejoic'ng, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close. 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 
LONGPELILOW. 


THERE is one principle I have held to through life, which has 
been of great advantage in procuring for me friends whose kind- 
ness has shed a blessing on my existence—whenever I could 
make myself useful, I did so. Every man who values his own 
happiness would act well in following my plan; he would find 
it a source of great satisfaction at any period of his existence, 
especially towards the close—when, like me, he finds himself 
verging on three score and ten. He is then able to look back 
upon the years which have flown, and, surviving the wreck of 
ambitious projects or selfish aims, is the gratifying thought that 
he has lived not for himself only—not merely to push his own 
fortunes or advance self-interest, but that he has been of use 
to others. I have often found the greatest benefits accrue to 
myself on account of having been serviceable to my fellow- 
creatures ; so that on selfish grounds alone I might recommend 
it. But I rest its claims on a higher and nobler basis. We 
are to a great extent dependent on each other in this life for 
kindness, for assistance, for opportunities, for consolation; to 
be of use, links us to our fellow-beings, expands the character, 
and gives a position in society which, most probably, mere 
rank or fortune would never entitle us to expect. 
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This being so, when I found my parents requiring my good 
offices, it may readily be supposed how eager I was to-succour 
them. The sum for which my father had been arrested ‘was 
considerable—£420 ; and all I could muster to meet it was-my 
winnings at the race-course and Con’s two ten-pound notes. 
had Thalaba—and then my Uncle Scabbard kept a considerable 
sum in the Bank of Ireland. Would he lend me £100, was 
the question. I own I was not perfectly sanguine, but I'thought 
if I had the £200 for Thalaba to show him, it might facilitate 
matters. I rode straight to Captain Roller’s quarters im the 
cavalry barracks, which I reached in the very nick of time. 
He had desired his servant to drive round his drag; for he was 
about proceeding on a visit to Mount Stuart, where report said 
his affections were deeply engaged. consi 

‘‘ Ha! O'Regan,” he exclaimed, as an orderly hussar, meen 4 
taken charge of my horse, conducted me to the room in W 
Roller remained awaiting his equipage. ‘I thought you had 
left us?” 

‘‘I was compelled to return from our place on business,” 
I replied, ‘‘and have ealled upon you about the sale of my 
horse.” ss 

‘‘T understood this morning you declined to part with him ;” 

‘‘T have learnt a circumstance since then,” I said as steadily 
as my ieelings permitted, ‘‘ which makes it necessary for‘me 
to make up a considerable sum of money at once”’ 

‘‘Oh! if you will take my offer of £200, 1 will buy him; 
but I should be sorry to stand in the way of a better price— 
that is all I could afford to give for him.” 

‘‘T am quite content with your offer,” I said. 

‘‘Then as you want the tin, I had better book up now,” he 
said considerately ; and taking a key from his pocket, opened 
a small writing-desk, which was literally crammed with bank- 
notes and gold. ‘I do not usually keep so sguch money in 
my quarters,” he observed, ‘‘ bat last night, instead of gomg 
to the ball, Mahon of ours and I went to play hazard with 
some fellows, and I promise you we cleared them out: hand- 
somely—I won three hundred, and Mahon two :hundred/and 
fifty.”’ 17 

‘** You were very fortunate indeed,” I replied, folding the 
notes he had counted tome. ‘‘ These fellows are a gang: of 
noted gamblers, and I am glad they were done.” 

His servant having announced the drag in waiting, I shook 
hands, and wishing him as much satisfaction with Thalaba as 
I had experienced, bade him ‘“‘ good bye.” ‘I left word: at 
M‘Carthy’s, where Thalaba had his stable, that he had changed 
owners, paid all expenses of his keep, with a douceur for the 
care bestowed upon him ; and, delighted with a sale of such 
advantage at so great a crisis, knocked at Uncle Scabbard’s 
hall-door. 

In no little trepidation I inquired if the Colonel was at home. 
He was; so I summoned up resolution, and mounted the stairs 
to the drawing-room. I have sometimes been thought con- 
fident—perhaps presuming: I believe I am right. Wholistens 
to a wavering, timid, cringing appeal? whereas confidence of 
success brings success, and difficulties vanish before firmness 
and boldness. Yet I know my dear uncle was somewhat tough 
in reducing the lining of his pocket—his purse-strings were 
not made to open easily. The matter, however, was urgent; 
and the recent addition of £200 in my pocket-book made me 
take heart and courage. 

‘‘Ah! dear Bryan, is this you ?” exclaimed my aunt, affec- 
tionately embracing me. ‘How did ‘you leave all at home ? 
I forgot—you have been at’the rates; and 1 was told you won 
the steeple-chase yesterday.” 

‘Glad to see you, Bryan !” and my uncle shook hands with 
me. ‘‘I cannot say,” he continued, marching tp and down 
the ‘room, his figure erect as though dressed up on parade ; 
‘‘T cannot say that I approve of your making a gentleman jock 


of yourself ; this comes of your poor father’s notion of educa- 
tion—I often told him the consequences.” 
*‘ Well, uncle, you will ‘be ‘glad to hear ‘I ‘am ‘not’ likely 


; 
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incur your displeasure from doing so again—I have parted 
with my horse.” 

«What, sir—that fine animal that carried you so splendidly 
yesterday! I told your aunt she onght to be proud of you!”’ 
and the poor veteran quite forgot his objurgation in the passion 
he now got into. ‘I suppose one of these infernal racing 
rascals, got by Scheming out of Fraud, has choused you out of 
your horse in. @ handicap, and given you some d——d old 
screw instead.” 

‘¢ No, indeed, sir ; I sold him to an officer.” 

‘* Very often as great raps as the rest. Who is he ?” 

‘‘ Captain Roller, 10th Hussars.” 

‘‘Indeed! He's a gentleman. What's the figure?” 

** Guess.” 

“* Well, you bought him for a song I know; but he won the 
hunter's plate, beating the best nags hereabouts. You got 
£100.” 

‘‘ Just double it, and you hit the mark.” 

‘¢ Two hundred pounds—and bought for ten pounds! Bravo, 
youngster !”’ and my uncle warmly grasped my hand, 

‘¢ And what do you mean to do with all this money, for I 
suppose you won something by your race, Bryan, my dear ?” 
asked my aunt. 

‘©Oh, uncle and aunt!” I said hurriedly, ‘‘ my poor father 
and mother are both in Cork jail. My father is arrested for a 
debt of about £400, and my mother would not leave him. I 
sold Thalaba, which gives me half of it; I cleared a hundred 
more by the steeple-chase. Will you lend us the remainder 
till we get our rents ?” 

My uncle’s countenance fell considerably during this appeal, 
while my aunt wiped away the tears which started to her eyes 
at the thought of her sister’s sufferings. 

i That man will never learn prudence,” said the Colonel 
after a pause. ‘‘I have long foreseen that catastrophe.” 

‘* We do not mean to keep you long out of your money, sir,”’ 
I said ; “‘ we only want it till we get our rents.”’ 

‘‘Ah! my dear boy,”’ he replied, ‘‘you have no idea how 
often I have heard that story before.” 

I had an idea, and a very good one, too; therefore I held 
my tongue. 

‘‘ Marmaduke, my love,” said my aunt in a soothing tone, 
‘surely you're not going to let them stay in jail ?” 

‘¢ Well, I have been thinking,”’ he replied, ‘that since this 
good boy,” and he patted me on the head as if I was a child, 
‘has sold his favourite horse (and a d——d good plan of a 
horse he was as ever I laid my eyes on) to help them out, and 
gives his winnings freely, why it is only fair that you and I, 
old lassy (I beg your pardon for alluding to age, my dear), 
should give the remainder ; so hand over the ink, and give me 
my cheque-book.”. 

SA. and thanks———”’ 

‘* Stop, you thief! Aunt,” and he turned to his wife, 
«parade a decanter of that port we had after dinner, to take 
the cobwebs out of this gossoon’s throat ;” and silently handing 
me a cheque on the Bank of Ireland office, Cork, not for £100 
only, but for £150, he would unhesitatingly have shown me 
the door had I ventured to express my gratitude. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PEACE TRIBUNALS. 


Puitanturoptsts often speculate on the propriety of establishing a 
pone tribunal, to settle, without the proud appeal of fierce and 
loody war, the various controversies which may arise among 
nations ; yet they seldom reflect that such a tribunal existed in the 
middle ages, in the person of the Sovereign Pontiff. ‘The warlike 
spirit of the northern barbarians, which still survived in their de- 
scendants, should be understood in order to fully appreciate the 
services which the popes, in restraining it, rendered to society. 
Their efforts were not always successful, but their merit was not, on 
that account, the less in endeavouring to stem the torrent of human 





passion ; and their success was sufticient to entitle them to the praise 
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of having effectually laboured to substitute moral and religious in- 
oem for brute force. 

§ ministers of the Prince of Peace, they often interposed spon- 
taneously, and with arms powerful before God opposed the a 
ders who rushed forward to shed human blood. The fathers of 
the Council of Rbeims, in 1119, under the presidency of Calistus LI., 
were engaged in ecclesiastical deliberations, when the Pontiff com- 
municated to them overtures of peace which had reached him 
from Henry V. He informed them that he must repair to the 
place which the emperor had appointed for an interview, promising 
to return and close the Council. “ Afterwards,” said he, “I shall 
wait on the King of England, my godchild and relative, and exhort 
him, Count Theobald his nephew, and others who are at variance, 
to come to a reconciliation, that each, for the love of God, may do 
justice to the other, and according to the law of God, all of them 

eing pacified, may abandon war, and with their subjects enjoy 
the security of perfect peace.” 

Leibnitz regarded this mediatorial office of the Pope as one 
among the most beautiful evidences of Christian influence on 
society, and expressed the desire, which, however, he did not hope 
to see realized, that a peace tribunal were established anew at 
Rome, with the Pontiff as its president, that the controversies of 
princes, and the internal dissensions of nations might, by the mill 
influence of religion, be decided without bloodshed. “ Since we are 


allowed to indulge fancy,” he said, “ why should we not cherish an 


idea that would renew among us the golden age.”— Kenrick. 





LOSS AND GAIN. 

Tae conversation flagged; Bateman was again busy with his memory, 
and he was getting impatient, too; time was slipping away, and no blow 
struck. Moreover, Willis was beginning to gape, and Charles seemed 
impatient to be released. “These Romanists put things so plausibly,” 
he said to himself, but very unfairly—most unfairly: one ought to be up 
to their dodges. I dare say, if the truth were known, Willis has had lessons ; 
he looks so demure. I dare say he is keeping back a great deal, and play- 
ing upon my ignorance. Who knows? perhaps he’s a concealed Jesuit.” 

It was an awful thought, and suspended the course of his reflections 
some seconds. ‘I wonder what he really does think; it’s so difficult to 
get at the bottom of them; they won’t tell tales, and they are under 
obedience ; one never knows when to believe them. I suspect he has 
been wofully disappointed with Romanism, he looks so thin; but of 
course he won’t say so: it hurts a man’s pride, he likes to be consistent ; 
he doesn’t like to be laughed at, and so he makes the best of things. I 
wish I knew how treat him; I was wrong in having Reding here; of 
course Willis would not be confidential before a third person. He’s like 
the fox that lost his tail. It was bad tact in me—I see it now. What a 
thing it is to have tact! it requires very delicate tact. There are so many 
things I wish to say about indulgences, about their so seldom communi- 
cating; I think I must ask him about the Mass.” So, after fidgeting a 
good deal within, while he was ostensibly employed in making tea, he 
commenced his last assault. 

“ Well, we shall have you back again among us by next Christmas, 
Willis,” he said; “I can’t give you greater law—Il am certain of it; it takes 
time, but slow and sure. What a joyful time it will be! I can’t tell what 
keeps you; you are doing nothing; you are flung into a corner; you are 
wasting life. What keeps you?” Willis looked odd; and then simply 
answered, “ Grace.” Bateman was startled, but recovered himself ; 
“ Heaven forbid,” he said, “that I should treat those things lightly, or 
interfere with you unduly. I know, my dear friend, what a serious 
fellow you are; but do tell me—just tell me, how can you justify the 
Mass as it is performed abroad? how can it be called a ‘reasonable ser- 
vice’ when all parties conspire to gabble it over, as if it mattered not a 
jot who attended to it, or even understood it? Speak, man, speak,” he 
added, gently shaking him by the shoulder. 

“ These are such difficult questions,” answered Willis; “ must I speak? 
Such difficult questions,” he continued, rising into a nore animated man- 
ner, and kindling as he went on; “I mean, people view them so differ- 


| ently; it is so difficult to convey to one person tlie idea of another. The 


idea of worship is different in the Catholic Church from the idea of it in 
your Church; for, in truth, the religions are different. Don’t deceive 
yourself, my dear Bateman,” he said tenderly, “ it is not that ours is your 
religion carried a little farther—a little too far, as you would say. No, 
they differ in kind, not in degree; ours is one religion, yours another. 

“ And when the time comes, and come it will for you, alien as you are 
now, to submit yourself to the gracious yoke of Christ, then, my dearest 
Bateman, it will be faith which will enable you to bear the ways and 
usages of Catholics, which else might perhaps startle you. Else, the habits 
of years, the associations in your mind of a certain outward behaviour, 
with real inward acts of devotion, might embarrass you, when you had to 
conform yourself to other habits, and to create for yourself other asso- 
ciations. But this faith of which I speak, the great gift of God, will 
enable you in that day to overcome yourself, and to submit, as your judg- 
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ment, your will, your reason, your affections, so your tastes and likings, 
to the rule and usage of the Church. : 

“ Ah, that faith should be necessary in such a matter, and that what is 
so natural and becoming under the circumstances should have need of an 
explanation! I declare, to me,” he said, and he clasped his hands on his 
knees, and looked forward as if soliloquizing, “ to me nothing 1s so. con- 
soling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming, as the Mass, said as it 1s 
among us. I could attend masses for ever, and not be tired. It is not a 
mere form of words—it is a great action, the greatest action that can be 
on earth, It is not the invocation merely, but, if I dare use the word, the 
evocation of the Eternal. He becomes present on the altar in flesh and 
blood, before whom angels bow and devils tremble. This is that awful 
event which is the end, and is the interpretation, of every part of the 
solemnity. 

“Words are necessary but as means, not as ends; they are not mere 
addresses to the’throne of grace; they are instruments of what is far 
highér—of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry on as if impatient to 
fulfil their mission. Quickly they go—the whole is quick; for they are 
all parts of one integral action. Quickly they go; for they are awful 
words of sacrifice—they are a work too great to delay upon; as when it 
was said in the beginning, ‘ What thou doest, do quickly.’ Quickly they 
pass; for the Lord Jesus goes with them, as He passed along the lake in 
the days of His flesh, quickly calling first one and then another. 

‘Quickly they pass; because as the lightning which shineth from one 
part of the heaven unto the other, so is the coming of the Son of Man. 
Quickly they pass; for they are as the words of Moses when the Lord 
came down in a cloud; calling on the name of the Lord as he passed by, 
‘The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth. And as Moses on the mountain, so we 
too ‘make haste and bow our heads to the earth, and adore.’ So we, 
all around, each in his place, look out for the great Advent, ‘ waiting for 
the moving of the water.’ wr ; 

“ Each in his place, with his own heart, with his own. wants, with his 
own thoughts, with his own intentions, with his own prayers, separate 
but concordant, watching what is going on, watching its progress, uniting 
in its consummation ; not painfully and hopelessly following a hard form 
of prayer from beginning to end, but like a concert of musical instruments, 
each different, but concurring in a sweet harmony, we take our part with 
God’s priest, supporting him, yet guided by him. 

‘‘ There are little children there, and old men, and simple labourers, 
and students in seminaries, priests preparing for mass, priests making 
their thanksgiving ; there are innocent maidens, and there are penitents ; 
but out of these many minds rises one eucharistic hymn, and the great 
ation is the measure and the scope of it. And oh, my dear Bateman,” 
he added, turning to him, “ you ask me whether this is not a formal, un- 
reasonable service? It is wonderful,” he cried, rising up, “ quite won- 
derful. When will these dear good people be enlightened? O Wisdom 
strongly and sweetly disposing all things! O Adonai! O Key of David, 
and. expectation of nations—come and save us, O Lord our God !” 

Now, at least, there was no mistaking Willis. Bateman started, and 
was almost frightened at a burst of enthusiasm which he had been. far 
from expecting. ‘* Why, Willis,” he said, “it is not true, then, after all, 
what we heard, that you were somewhat dubious—shakey, in your ad- 
herence to Romanism? I’m sure I beg your pardon; I would not for the 
world have annoyed you had I known the truth.” Willis’s face still 
ota and he looked as youthful and radiant as he had been two years 

efore. 

There was nothing ungentle in his impetuosity; a smile, almost a 
laugh, was on his face, as if he was half ashamed of his own warmth ; 
but this took nothing from its evident sincerity. He seized Bateman’s 
two hands, before the latter knew where he was, lifted him up out of his 
seat, and raising his own mouth close to his ear, said in a low voice, “I 
would to God, that not only thou, but also all who hear me this day, 
were both in little and in much such as I am, except these chains.” 
Then, reminding him it had grown late, and bidding him good-night, he 
left the room with Charles. 

Bateman remained awhile with his back to the fire, after the door had 
closed ; presently he began to give expression to his thoughts. “ Well,” 
he said, “ he’s a brick, a regular brick ; he has almost affected me myself. 
What a way those fellows have with them! I declare his touch has 
made my heart beat! how catching enthusiasm is! Any one but I 
might really have been unsettled. He is a real good fellow; what a pity 
we have not got him! he’s just the sort of a man we want. He’d make 
a splendid Anglican! he’d convert half the dissenters in the country. 
Well, we shall have them in time; we must not be impatient. But the 
idea of his talking of converting me! ‘in little and in much,’ as he 
worded it! By the by, what did he mean by ‘ except these chains »” ” 

He sat ruminating on the difficulty ; at first he was inclined to think 
that, after all, he might have some misgivings about his position ; then he 
thought that perhaps he had a hair shirt or a catenella on him; and lastly, 
he came to the conclusion that he had just meant nothing at all, and did 
but finish the quotation he had begun. After passing some little time in 


this state, he looked towards the tea-tray ; poured himself out another 
cup of tea; ate a bit of toast; took the coals off the fire; blew out one 
of the candles, and taking up the other, left the parlour, and wound like 
an omnibus up the Steep twisting staircase to his bedroom.—Dr. Newman. | 
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If you would have all men friendly with you, be friendly with none. 
Men think that apple sweetest that hangs on the topmost bough. © ‘ 

In France poets get splendid perquisites in the shapé of pt 
Beranger received every week more sugar, more coffee, more pots’of jelly, 
than would stock a grocer’s shop; he got the rarest fruits and, the:best 
game; casks of wine and cases of brandy arrived at his; house. daily; 
“whilst,” says the Paris correspondent of the, Literary Gazette, dc more 
nightcaps and more stocks were knitted for him than a regiment could wear 
out in a year. I RS TOE TO 97 

Idleness is. like the nightmare—the moment you ‘begin: to stir 
yourself you shake it off. 

‘“‘ Which do you think the merriest place in the world?” ‘ That 
immediately above the atmosphere that. surrounds the earth, I should 


ents. 


“And why so?” “ Because I'am told that there all bodies lose 
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BUNRATTY CASTLE. 





BUNRATTY. 


Tae village of Bunratty is situated not far from the Shannon, 
and gives its name not only to the parish, but also to the 
barony in which it is situated. That barony extends across the 
county, from Limerick and the Shannon to the county of Gal- 
way. A large proportion of it is rocky, but not unproductive, 
yielding a sweet and luxuriant herbage to very numerous flocks 
of sheep. © The climate is here, indeed, so mild that it is said 
some of the finest myrtles, both of the broad and narrow- 
leaved species, are to be found within this district, upwards of 
eighteen feet high, well furnished, and withal, growing in the 
open air. The barony comprises eighteen parishes, 292 town- 
lands, and 88,357 acres. 

1250. About this time Robert Muscegros, who was, with 
two of the De Clare family (the younger sons of the Earl of 
Gloucester), a joint proprietor of Thomond, obtained from 


Henry III. the privilege of holding a market and fair at 


Bunratty. 

1277. In this year said Robert Muscegros built the original 
castle here, but having subsequently surrendered it to King 
Edward, it was thereupon granted, as an appurtenance of the 
whole territory of Thomond, to Richard Clare. 

1305. The castle of Bunratty was successfully defended 
against the native Irish. 

1311. Richard Burke, Earl of Ulster, commonly called the 
Red Earl, came with a great army into Clare, with the inten- 


18. 





tion of besieging the castle of Bunratty. His forces were, how- 
ever, completely discomfited under its walls, by the aforesaid 
Richard Clare ; Lord William Burke, and, according to some, 
the Earl of Ulster himself, were taken prisoners, while John, 
the son of Lord Walter de Lacy, and divers others, were slain. 
Lord Richard Clare did not, however, long survive to maintain 
the English interest in those parts, and on his being subse- 
quently slain, the colonies that had settled there were speedily 
supplanted. 

1314. The town of Bunratty was burned to the ground. 

1327. The king assigned to Robert de Well and Matilda, his 
wife, one of the heiresses of Thomas de Clare, deceased, amongst 
other possessions, the castle and lands of Bunratty, the liber- 
ties and royalties of Thomond, &c. 

1332. This castle was destroyed by the Irish of Thomond. 

1356. The king directed a very singular writ to the sheriff of 
Limerick, reciting that Thomas, the son of John Fitz Maurice, 
had been taken as accessory to the loss of the castle of Bun- 
ratty, and that he was detained in his owr person a prisoner 
in the castle of Limerick; but, as it was proved before the 
council that he could not be indicted for said alleged offence, 
that therefore the sheriff should cause him to be liberated on 
the security of sufficient bail. 

The castle, of which the above sketch gives such a creditable 
representation, has been inhabited to a very late period. Marks 
of shot are very visible in differents parts of its walls, and 
several cannon balls have been found in its locality. 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J, R. O'Fianacan, Barrister, M.R.1.A.: Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIII.—continveEp. 


During the troublous times of the United Irishmen, Mr. 
Burrowes often exerted himself to induce such of his acquaint- 
ances, and any one over whom he believed he had the least 
influence, to withdraw from so dangerous an association. His 
intimacy with some of the most remarkable members caused 
him to be regarded with suspicion, and he was recommended 
to remove the impression from the mind of the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Earl of Clare), for, until he did so, he never would be 
appointed of the King’s Counsel. He accordingly wrote to 
his lordship, and having vindicated his opinions as a stanch 
adherent to British connexion, went on to say, ‘‘I fear I shall 
swell this letter to a most unreasonable length by stating to 
your lordship why I am desirous of obtaining a silk gown. I 
cannot, however, close the subject without removing the pos- 
sibility of your lordship’s imputing it to vanity, or some vain 
or frivolous motive. I have gone circuit ten years; my prin- 
cipal professional emolument is derived from circuit, and its 
consequences in town. Since I went circuit but one barrister 
in business has left it; almost every man who is employed in 
2 single record is my senior by standing, or put above me by 
a silk gown. Barrington and Smyth, almost the only persons 
junior to me who had business, have obtained silk gowns. I 
thought my business rendered precarious, and consulted my 
friends, and, amongst others, some of the judges; they all 
concurred in my opinion that a silk gown would serve me. 
Judge Downes, in particular, urged me, by all possible means, 
to endeavour to obtain it. His perfect knowledge of my situ- 
ation; and of the circuit which I go, rendered his opinion de- 
cisive. He was so kind as to add, that if he were referred to 
by your lordship upon the subject, he would, in the strongest 
manner, express his opinion of my fitness for the situation. I 
entreat your lordship’s excuse for this tedious letter, with 
which nothing but the extreme anxiety I feel to vindicate 
myself from a very heavy imputation would have induced me 
to trouble your lordship.—I am, &c., 

‘¢ PeTeR BURROWES.”’ 

He received no reply from the Chancellor, but his friends 
exerted themselves in his behalf, and he was called to the inner 
bar. He sat for a short time jn the Irish House of Commons, 
bemg returned in 1799 as member for the borough of Ennis- 
corthy. During the debate on the Union, Grattan, in his 
absence, having been attacked by Lord Castlereagh, there was 
a general call for Mr. Burrowes to defend his absent friend. 
Nor did he hesitate to do so. His speech was as follows : 

‘IT feel but little any portion of the noble lord’s obloquy 
which may attach to me or my humble efforts; but I own I 
cannot repress my indignation at the audacious boldness of the 
calumny which would asperse one of the most exalted charac- 
ters which any nation ever produced, and that in a country 
which owes its liberties and its greatness to the energy of his 
exertions, and in the very House which has so often been the 
theatre of his glorious labours and splendid achievements. I 
remember the man the theme of universal panygeric—the won- 
der and the boast of Ireland for his genius and his virtue. 
His name silenced the sceptic upon the reality of genuine 
patriotism. To doubt the purity of his motives was a heresy 
which no tongue dared to utter. Envy was lost in admiration, 
and even they whose crime he scourged, blended extorted 
praises with the murmurs of resentment. He covered over 
the unfledged constitution with the ample wings of his talents, 
as the eagle covers her young; like her he soared, and like 
her he could behold the rays, whether of royal favour or of 
royal anger, with undazzled, unintimidated eye. If, accord- 
ing to Demosthenes, to grow with the growth and to decay 
with the decline of our country, be the true criterion of a good 
citizen, how infinitely did this man, even in the moment of his 











CREE tS 
lowest depression, surpass those upstart patriots who only 
become visible when their country vanishes !”’ 

Mr. Burrowes was singularly ungainly in figure, with a roll- 
ing gait. He had an unpleasant, grating voice—husky-ia its 
tones; yet despite these he rivetted attention and delighted the 
hearer. His mind was of a very high order, and no one who 
witnessed his inelegant figure could imagine the brilliancy of 
the gem set in so rough a frame. Some idea of the pathos and 
power which he possessed may be gained from the extract of 
his defence of Grattan. A better idea may be formed from 
his celebrated speech against Robinson for bigamy.* His 
defence of Fitzpatrick may be taken as a good specimen of his 
court style, combining sound argument with graceful diction.+ 

The information against Mr. Fitzpatrick stated that William 
Saurin came into court, and gave that court to understand that 
Hugh Fitzpatrick, ‘‘ being a wicked, malicious, and ill-disposed 
person, and wickedly and maliciously contriving and intend- 
ing to scandalize, traduce, and vilify his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, and his majesty’s ministers in Ireland, . . . 
wickedly and maliciously did publish, and did cause to be pub- 
lished, in a certain book or pamphlet, a certain false, malicious, 
and seditious libel of and concerning his said Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and his majesty’s 
ministers in Ireland,” &c. Here the passage relating to Barry ~ 
which we have given above was quoted, and the jury having 
been sworn, Saurin stated the information and plea. ‘‘ This 
is not an ordinary libel,’ said the Attorney-General, Saurin ; 
‘it is not a sudden effusion of faction and malignity sent in a 
hurry toa daily paper ; but it is contained in a very elaborate 
work, prepared with extreme art and deliberation. It is con- 
tained in the second part of that work, which came out a con- 
siderable distance of time after the first part of the same had 
been published. It is entitled, ‘A Statement of the Penal 
Laws which aggrieve the Catholics of Ireland, with Commen- 
taries.’ The number of grievances which are alleged in this. 
book to exist are found sufficient to fill two volumes octavo. 

: . This book has the audacity to represent, without 
any regard to truth or decency, that the administration of jus- 
tice by judges and juries is partial ; and the object of it is, to 
impress upon the mind of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
that they have not the benefit of the laws, and cannot obtain 
justice under the present constitution and government of the 
empire. . I cannot avoid taking notice that this work— 
‘ The Statement of the Penal Laws’—is reported to be the pro- 
duction of a barrister. I have no authority or evidence to war- 
rant me to say it is so. I would to God I had the authority to 
say it is not so. But ifit be the work of a barrister, Imust take 
leave to say that I am sorry for it ; because I should be sorry 
that there should be a barrister such a disgrace to his profes- 
sion as the author of this mischievous and malignant libel. 
If he be a barrister, I trust he will learn, from the verdict of 
that jury and the judgment of the court, to appreciate the 
magnitude of the crime of which he has been guilty. Sheltered 
as he may be, under the anonymous character in which 
he has issued forth his poison to the public, from the sentence 
of the law, he will yet stand convicted, in the mind of every 
honest man who loves the constitution and the peace of the 
country, as a great criminal and malefactor, and the remain- 
der of his life cannot be so well employed as in making the 
best atonement possible for this violation of the law and the 
wicked attempt which he has. made to disturb the peace and 
happiness of the country.” 

‘* My lords,” said Denis Scully, rising in the court, ‘‘ I have 
an observation to make on this subject. If the Attorney- 
General will undertake to put the truth of the ‘ Statement’ into 
a proper course of candid investigation, I can inform him who 
the author is—and I throw out this challenge to him.” 


* Vide Life by W. Burrowes, Esq. 

+ Mr. Burrowes was appointed Commissioner of the Court for Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors in 1821. He died in 1841, having attained the vene- 
rable age of eighty-eight. : 
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‘‘I did presume and had aanticipated,”’ said the Attorney- 
General, ‘‘that such an atiempt would be made—and I am 
now confirmed in my opinion. The gentleman knows right 
well, as he takes the matter upon himself, how and where to 
bring the acts of the government into question. . . . I 
am here prosecuting a libel, and would not stoop, even if the 
law would permit, in such a case to defend the government 
on the arraignment of the libellous author of ‘ The Statement 
of the Penal Code.’ ” 

When Saurin ceased to speak, Bernard Higgins was sworn 
and examined by the Solicitor-General. He proved the fact of 
his having purchased the book at Mr. Fitzpatrick’s. 

Similar evidence was given by a witness named Watson. 
The case for the crown having closed, Mr. Burrowes rése and 
spoke for the traverser: ‘‘This old man, Hugh Fitzpatrick, 
the defendant in the present case, is now for the first time 
arraigned at the bar of his country for publishing a scan- 
dalous and seditious libel; and it will be for you to decide 
whether he is to be immolated upon the altar of the offended 
laws, or offered up as a victim to appease the feelings of, 
as we are told, a brave and amiable viceroy. If the defendant 
has not offended the law, there is, I hope, no fear of his 
suffering such immolation; and although the prosecution 
goes to impeach the work entitled ‘A Statement of the 
Penal Laws,’ and written to expose the severities which they 
inflict ; and although upon such a subject, I address a jury 
exclusively Protestant, in a city where many Catholics of 
wealth and rank might easily be found—yet I know some 
of you, and I am convinced that if I satisfy your judgments 
that my client (abused: and reviled as he is) is not guilty of 
the criminal intention imputed to him, whatever your feel- 
ings must be upon the general subject, you will not justify 
future charges of partiality by proving that the advocate of 
Catholic rights cannot have any chance before a Protestant 
jury, selected by the emissaries and instruments of the Castle. 
You are about to act in one of the most interesting cases of 
alleged libel that ever has been discussed in this or any other 
country. You are called upon—on an information such as I 
shall state, supported by evidence that goes to a certain extent 
and no further—to pronounce a verdict of guilty against the 
traverser. Gentlemen, let not my eloquent and long-attached 
friend,* when he comes to reply, mislead your judgments. He 
will not misrepresent me as making an appeal to your feelings 
to induce you to violate your consciences. No; Ll appeal to your 
sense of right—to your conscientious feelings. My appeal to 
you is to discuss this subject without prejudice or bias of any 
kind. Although I cannot call in aid of my defence the cir- 
cumstance that the defendant is not himself the author of 
this work, yet whoever he may be, if I can discover in the 
pamphlet which has been given in evidence, any justification 
for the author, that will be a justification for the publisher— 
and I desire no more. You will not find the publisher guilty if 
you would not find the author guilty, because the former has 
exhibited an example of fidelity, which in itselfis not to be repre- 
hended, when he comes forward and braves the consequences of 
@ government prosecution. . Having made these general 
and preliminary observations, I will turn your attention to the 
real source from which this work has originated. You are 
apprized that it purports to be ‘A Statement of the Laws 
which aggrieve the Roman Catholies,’ and the object is, by ex- 
posing to public view the nature, magnitude, and extent of the 
restrictions upon the Catholic body, and by demonstrating 
their unconstitutional tendency, to induce a repeal of them. 
It was written and published in consequence of its being 
giddily and rashly asserted by very high authority that the 
restraints under which Roman Catholics laboured were very 
slight, few, and trivial. That statement was followed by another 
which was published in a government paper, and which was 
four or five times reprinted, giving but a partial statement of 
the disabilities under which the Catholics laboured, and in- 

* Bushe, then Solicitor-Gcneral, 
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viting any man on the other side to show that they extended 
farther, or deprived the subject of fair enjoyment. Was it 
criminal in the author to obey the summons, and take up his 
pen to disabuse the public, and show that however high the 
authority was which asserted that the Catholic grievances were 
few, slight, and trivial, he was mistaken? I conceive it was 
not only not criminal, but was laudable—it was a work which a 
proud man might bequeath to his posterity as the best legacy 
he could leave them.”’ 

Mr. Burrowes then detailed the case of Barry, and called 
witnesses, who proved the correctness of the statement respect- 
ing him. 

The Solicitor-General replied, and the chief justice having 
subsequently charged the jury, they retired for a short time, 
and then returned with a verdict of ** Guilty.” Mr. Burrowes 
ubjected to the charge that had been given them. ‘* The 
learned judge,”’ be said, ‘‘ ought not to have directed the find- 
ing of the averments.” 

In pursuance of his objection, Mr. O’Connell, at the sitting 
of the court on the following day (Thursday, the 11th of 
February, 1813), made an application to set aside the verdict 
which had been obtained in this case, as originating in the 
misdirection of the learned judge who had charged the jury, 
and as being against both law and evidence. The Attorney- 
General just came into court when Mr. O'Connell had pro- 
ceeded thus far, and called on Mr. Fitzpatrick to appear in 
person. Mr. Fitzpatrick immediately came into court, and 
the Attorney-General moved that he should then stand com- 
mitted. Mr. O'Connell observed, ‘‘that such a motion on 
the part of the right honourable Attorney-General was just 
what had been expected.”” The court complied with tho 
Attorney-Genera!\’s motion, and ordered that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
should stand committed. Mr. O'Connell resumed. He said, 
‘*he made his motion upon the grounds alleged in the notice 
which had been served on the other side. The first of which 
was, the misdirection of the learned judge who had charged 
the jury ; and the second ground was, that it should not be 
permitted to stand, inasmuch as it was contrary to law and 
against evidence. He said that in case this motion should be 
refused, it was his intention to submit a further one in arrest 
of judgment, grounded on the pleadings alone ; but as the two 
motions were perfectly distinct, and as the second one would 
not become necessary unless the first was refused, he should 
confine himself solely to that which had for its object the 
setting aside of the verdict.”’ - 

Having concluded a long and able argument he submitted 
to the court that he had made out a case sufficient to induce 
their lordships to set aside the verdict ; and if Mr. Attorney- 
General thought it prudent to file a fresh information, that a 
new investigation should be entered into. 

The Chief Justice said, ‘‘ Mr. O’Connell had made much more 
of the argument than he thought could have been done, yet 
the motion must be refused.” 

A suggestion having been made that it should remain over 
till next term, O’Connell said : ‘‘ But, my lord, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is in actual custody ; it would be very oppressive that he should 
remain in confinement the whole of vacation, when it is 
strongly relied upon there are sufficient grounds to arrest 
judgment.”’ 

He prayed the court that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s recognizance 
might be immediately taken, in order to avoid his remaining 
in custody all night. He was a respectable man; there was 
no danger but he would be forthcoming. He presumed that 
his own recognizance would bo sufficient. 

The court after some consideration required security—him- 
self in £1,000, and two others in £500 each. 

The bail was immediately produced. f 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 





A mathematician being jestingly asked by a stout fullow, ‘if 


two pigs weigh twenty pouads, how much will a large hog weigh?” 
replied, ‘‘ jump into the ccales, and I will tell yor immediately.” 
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THE CRANNOGUES, OR LAKE DWELLINGS OF THE 
TRISH. 


Upwarps of two-and-twenty years ago, during the operation 
of clearing a little river which flowed through the bog at Lagore, 
near Dunshaughlin, the labourers came upon an immense num- 
ber of oaken stakes or piles, which had evidently supported 
an artificial elevation on an ancient lake. This diminutive 
cminence even still retained the name of an island, though the 
lake by which it was formerly encompassed had degenerated into 
a marsh, or rather soft bog. Several hundreds of tons of bones 
of animals, the boslongifrons and bosfrontosis, of red deer, wild 
boars, four-horned sheep, foxes, wolf-dogs, and even of human 
beings, lay in the boggy matter surrounding the piled enclo- 
sure ; and along with these were discovered a hoard of ancient 
manufactured articles of bronze, iron, wood, glass, and clay, 
swords, spear-heads, knives, battle-axes, saws, gouges, spears, 
brooches, and even pins and needles. For a considerable time 
a brisk trade was carried on in the bones, of which hundreds 
of cart-loads were conveyed to Dublin, and there disposed of 
for manufacturing or agricultural purposes. Presently a few 
antiquities from the place attracted the notice of antiquaries. 
Dr. Petrie was the first to appreciate their interesting character. 
Hitherto very few specimens of iron weapons or instruments 
had found their way to antiquarian collections ; indeed it was 
generaliy supposed that articles composed of that material could 
not long remain in the moisture of a bog without yielding to 
utter corrosion. Through the zeal of Dr. Petrie and Sir William 
Wilde, all the circumstances of this, the first discovery of its 
kind, were made known to the Royal Lrish Academy—Dr. Petrie 
confining his observations to the antiquities and the historical 
references to the locality, and Surgeon Wilde to the animal 
remains. 

Long after the Dunshaughlin discovery—indeed only a few 
years ago—lacustrine habitations of an ancient and unknown 
people were found in Switzerland and Savoy. These soon 
attracted and now arrest the attention of the learned all over 
Kiurope. Strange to say, they bear an extraordinary likeness to 
the artificial islands which, through the drainage operations car- 
ried on in many parts of Ireland, have come to light. It 
is a curious consideration that to water, so usually held inimical 
to the duration of works constructed of wood, we owe the 
preservation of some of the most ancient and interesting of our 
primitive dwellings. 

In Switzerland and Savoy the piles only remain. At Dun- 
shaughlin, and in several other localities in Ireland where 
works of this singularly interesting class have been found, not 
only the piles but the huts or dwelling-houses which they 
sustained were or are to be seen in tolerable preservation. In 
Ireland these lake dwellings are known by the name crannoque, 
which, being interpreted, means ‘‘small wooden habitation.” 
Here they have usually been brought to light through drainage 
operations. In Switzerland their discovery was after a mild 
winter, in which the snows and ice of the Alpine regions did 
not form in the usual quantity, and which period was followed 
by a succession of dry summers. The level of the lakes was 
thus lowered below the usual standard, and the structures since 
styled pfaulbauten appeared to view. 

Sir William Wilde believes that the Swiss crannogues indi- 
cate an early Celtic occupation of that portion of the country 
where they occur. ‘* They bear so close an analogy to those 
of Ireland, that one is forced to the conclusion that in design 
and original intention they emanated from the same people.” 

**To understand,” says Sir William—who has paid more 
attention to the subject of Irish crannogues than any other 
writer—‘‘ or appreciate the nature of these dwellings, we must 
bring back our minds to the period when tbe country around 
tie localities where they occur was covered with wood, chietly 
o:k and alder, and when the state of society had passed trom 
that ‘of the simple shepherd or pastoral condition to one of 
rapine, plunder, and invasion. Certain communities, families, 











or chieftains required greater security for themselves, their 
cattle, or their valuables than the land could afford, and so 
betook themselves to the water. With infinite labour, consi- 
dering the means and appliances at their disposal, these people 
cut down young oak-trees, which they carried to the lakes and 
drove into the clay or mud around the shallows in these islands, 
which were usually, I believe, covered with water in winter ; 
and having thus formed a stockade which rose above the water 
into a breastwork, probably interlaced with saplings, they 
floored with alder, sallow,.or birch to a suitable height above 
the winter flood the space so enclosed, and on this platform 
erected wooden cabins. One large flag at least was also car- 
ried in for a hearthstone, or common cooking-place ; and one 
or more querns, or hand-mills, have almost invariably been 
found in the remains of these crannogues.”’ 

We know from history that retreats of this kind were used 
in Ireland from a very early period down to the 16th century. 
When they were first built must be a matter of conjecture, but 
from the character of the antiquities discovered within and 
around them, they would seem to have been in general re- 
quest all through the early ages, and even during the time 
when it was customary to use stone instruments. In con- 
nexion with almost every crannogue hitherto noticed in Ire- 
land, a boat formed of a single tree, and generally between 
twenty and thirty feet long, has been found ; sometimes, in- 
deed, more than one boat. Fine specimens of these remark- 
able examples of naval architecture, if we may use the term, 
may be seen in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin. ‘They are extremely narrow and shallow, and were 
propelled by short paddles or oars, some representations of 
which are also preserved. 

Perhaps the oldest instance of a wooden house ever dis- 
covered in Europe is one described in the Archaologia by Cap- 
tain Mudge, R.N. It lay fourteen feet below the surface of a 
bog in Donegal, and within it was found a stone hatchet, the 
edge of which exactly fitted indentations in the oaken planks 
of which it was formed. ‘This curious dwelling was perfectly 
square in plan, twelve feet in each side, nine feet high, and 
was divided by a floor into an upper and a lower chamber, 
which were probably only used as sleeping apartments. ‘The 
roof was flat, but may have been covered with heath, rushes, or 
foliage of some kind as a precaution against the admission of 
rain. ‘This was beyond question a house of the stone period. 
The huts of the Dunshaughlin crannogue, though certainly of 
much later date, presented exactly the same character. In the 
summer of 1848, when a portion of the ‘“ island’’ was re- 
opened for the purpose of turf-cutting, we had an opportunity 
of examining more than one of these interesting domiciles. Let 
the reader imagine a foundation formed. of four rongh planks 
of oak, each about twelve feet in length, so arranged as to en- 
close a quadrangle. The ends are carefully fitted together and 
secured by large iron nails with flat heads, of about the size of 
a shilling. From the angles of this square rise four posts, 
also of oak, to the height of about nine feet. In these, grooves 
are cut, into which roughly-split planks of oak have been 
slipped, so as to form the sides of the house. The roof was 
flat. The irregularities between the planks were tightly 
caulked with moss. <A low and narrow opening in one of the 
sides had evidently served as an entrance. ‘There were no 
traces of window or chimney. 

Such is the ordinary crannogue-house. How or when the 
final calamity which destroyed the island-fortress of Dun- 
shaughlin, or rather Lagore, occurred, there is no evidence to 
show ; but we know from the annals that the place, on more 
than one occasion, suffered from the ravages of the Danes, 
Sir Wiliam Wilde informs us, but without mentioning his 
authority, that those enterprizing foreigners in one of their 
marauding expeditions carried a boat from Dublin bay to Dun- 
shaughlin, to plunder and burn this very place. It is pyro- 
bable that the island had more than once sutlered from fire, 
as many beams half-burnt, and quantities of charcoal, were 
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found in the ruins. We believe, however, that Lagore was 
abandoned during some great inundation, and never again occu- 
pied as a stronghold. 

The immense quantity of hones of animals found in con- 
nexion with Irish crannogues, may be taken as an evidence of 
their long occupation. That the animal; of the ox tribe, re- 
mains of which are very numerous, had been slaughtered for 
food purposes, is sufficiently clear. The front of each skull is 
found broken in, and on many of the other bones the marks of 
a saw may be distinctly traced. 

From the crannogues, too, have been gathered a most ex- 
traordinary collection of antiquities, chiefly of iron and brass, 
or bronze. They consist of swords, spear-heads, axes, knives 
of various sizes, bridle-bits and horse trappings, shears or 
Reissors, gouges, saws, miniature frying-pans, whetstones, 
chains, earthen crucibles, bracelets of jet and glass, decorated 
beads, brooches, pins, and even needles of bronze, iron, and 
bone, combs, leather, and woollen cloth, buttons, whorls, scales 
for weighing, wooden vessels hooped with bronze, moulds and 
bars of metal—bronze and iron—in an unmanufactured state. 
There is an almost total absence of pottery, but we know that 
the ancient Irish possessed plenty of wood, and were adepts at 
making methers and other vessels out of alder and oak. The 
swords found at Dunshaughlin were invariably of a somewhat 
small size, the handles particularly so ; hence it has been in- 
ferred that their wielders must have been a diminutive people. 
But the same remark may be made of all the swords of an- 
tiquity of which we know anything. Many of the swords 
which may have assisted in cleaving skulls in most of the 
maritime states of Kurope, and which, there is every reason 
to believe, belonged to Danes slain by Brian, son of Kennedy, 
otherwise Brian Boroimhe, or ‘‘ of the Tributes,” are to be seen 
in our national museum in Dawson-street. ‘These weapons, 
undoubtedly Danish (one of them bears the name Hartolf), 
were unearthed at Kilmainham, near the site of the terminus 
of the Great Southern and Western Railway. Their handles 
also are extremely small; so are those of the more antique 
blades of bronze so generally found in our ancient fords. ‘Lhe 
crannogue swords may be described as of two kinds—the one 
increasing in breadth from the hilt to the end, which terminates 
in the form of a triangle. ‘The other is shorter, with a broad 
blade, quite in the Roman fashion. Both are double-edged, 
and hilted with bronze or horn. ‘They are rarely longer than 
two and a-quarter feet. ‘he spear-heads are found in almost 
endless variety, are often tastefully decorated on the socket, 
and bear great resemblance to weapons of the same class used 
by the Caffres. Some of the axe-heads are beautifully steeled 
round the cutting edge. The bridle-bits are very similar to 
bronze specimens preserved in the Academy. Some exquisitely 
enamelled plates of iron found at Dunshaughlin most probably 
belonged to horse-furniture. The design is in red, yellow, and 
black, the true Opus Hibernicum. 

Of the objects formed of glass, the bracelets are the most 
interesting. They are of a dull, opaque blue colour, with a 
white pattern running round them. As specimens of cunning 
art-manufacture, the beads are equally curious. They are of 
various sizes and colours, generally of a deep blue. Several 
examples are decorated with vitrified enamel in red or yellow. 

The Irish of all ages have been celebrated for the beauty 
and luxuriance of their hair. The crannogues afford ample 
evidence of the care with which it was kept, hundre.s of combs 
of wood or bone having been found amongst them. These 
combs are often’ most tastefully decorated. Superfiuous hairs 
appear to have been removed by delicate tweezers, which are 
abundantly represented. We would only tire our readers by 
going through a complete list of the crannogue antiquities, or 
by deseribing in detail many of the principal examples. It will 
be enough to say that nearly all the objects discovered are of 
very considerabie interest as illustrating the taste and habits 
of our ancestors of more than a thousand years ago. That 
they are of Irish manufacture there can be no question, as many 





of the articles are iv an unfinished state, and quantities of the 
raw material have been found in Strokestown and Danshaughlin. 
It would appear that the artists of the exquisitely conceived 
patterns upon our crosses, shrines, and croziers made their 
‘first models in bone. Specimens of such carving, most deli- 
cately wrought and in all stages of completion, have been found 
in the principal crannogues. In some cases the design is 
barely traced out by a shallow scratch—in others, the cutting 
is perfect and complete. Indeed, the oceurrence of these 
‘* studies,’ together with the finding of moulds, crucibles, un- 
manufactured bronze and iron, half-finished pins, &e., must be 
taken as evidence that much of the metallic work for which 
Ireland was anciently famous was executed in these lacustrine 
dwellings. 

Up to the present date upwards of fifty Irish crannogues 
have been exhumed and described by Sir William Wilde and 
others, and every summer adds to the number discovered. It 
is chiefly in the enormous amount of ancient remains found 
amongst their debris that they differ from the pfaulbauten of 
the Continent. On a future occasion we hope to notice some 
of the most striking of the antiquities from Strokestown, Bal- 
linderry, Dunshaughlin, and other localities where crannognes 
have been discovered, and more or less examined. 

W. F. W. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN, 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
FREEDOM. 
**T can't get ont,’ says the starling.” —Strave. 

I ENJOYED a sweet and refreshing sleep after the various events 
of that eventful dav. Dreams of asoothing and delicious kind 
visited me. Methought I was again a little child, holding my 
dear mother’s hand as she sat beneath the old walnut-tree be- 
side our old entrance-gate. That I gazed upon her gentle 
face while listening to the low soft tones in which she was wont 
to impart the knowledge with which her mind was stored—a 
legend of olden times, one of our plaintive ballads, or some 
higher and holier theme. Suddenly my beloved Emily seemed 
to approach us. My mother rose and embraced her tenderly, 
and—I awoke. 

The morning was fine and bracing. On descending to the 
coffee-room to breakfast, ere the coach started I learned from 
the waiter that young Mr. Brallaghan was considerably better ; 
that Doctor John’s prompt care and great skill had prevented 
any ill results from Mr. Brallaghan’s ‘‘ drillin’ a bullet-hole in 
his stockin’ wid his leg inside,” as Tim facetiously remarked, 
and he expected to be able to returu home in a few days. 

‘‘ And the young lady. Where is she ?” 

‘‘Gone back, sir. Her uncle came in a great fuss about 
five o’clock yesterday, and said his son was kilt and murdered, 
until he was tould ’twas himself did it; and then he was mad 
with the young lady, ordered their carriage, and, without a bit 
of dinner, drove away. Fair weather after him, he’s the 
biggest nagur* from this to hisself, anyhow.” 

The guard now popped his weather-beaten face in the door-way 
and announced the coach ready; my surtout was on the box- 
seat, so taking care that my friend Tim should not add my 
name to the roll of ‘‘ nagurs,’’ I mounted the coach beside an 
old acquaintance, Healy, and, turning the sharp corner’ of 
Fermoy square, we were soon ascending the hill on our road 
to Cork. 

Few characters were better worth siudying than the coach- 
men of olden time. Now they are an almost extinct race, only 
to be classed with the mastodon or dinotherium of naturalists. 
Large-limbed, soft-hearted, and thick-headed, their range of 
ideas seldom travelled beyond the oil leader and the near 

* Quere, niegard. 
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wheeler, and the qualities of Blackbird, Ploughboy, Kitty Clover, 
and Rust, or whatever other name the team rejoiced in. These 
alone concentrated their chief attention. Strictly honest, 
sometimes sober, generally civil, they alway proved a source 
of amusement to me from the originality of their remarks when 
betrayed into the expression of an idea out of their usual track. 
Rarely were they cruel to their horses—they looked upon them 
as fellow-labourers, in conjunction with whom they were bound 
to carry coach and passengers a certain distance. ‘Tim Healy 
was an admirable specimen of his class. His countenance 
denoted a kindly spirit, and told the story of an innocent life. 
Ever ready to oblige, unless he encountered a perverse nature, 
he was civil to all, and punctual in his work. I never heard 
of his being behind time. 

‘* Well, Mr. Bryan’’—he accosted me at once as I sat beside 
him on the box—* that was a clean race of yours ; and I heard 
this morning you got a good price for your horse. I hope its 
all true.” 

‘‘Yes, Tim. I got a fair price for Thalaba; but he is well 
worth it.” 

‘¢ You sold him to one of the officers, I heard, sir.” 

‘*Yes ; to Captain Roller of the 10th.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Tim, ‘‘they’re a quare lot, them 10th. The 
only complaint ever made against me was by one of them.” 

‘‘Indeed ; I should not have expected you to have occa- 
sioned a complaint from anyone, Tim. What did you do ?”’ 

‘‘You’re very good, sir,” said Tim; ‘ but ’tisn’t what I 
did, but what I didn't, that caused the altercation.” 

‘‘ How was that ?” 

‘‘Why you see, sir, not long ago I was driving down from 
Cork. I had taken up a passenger from the barracks who was 
not booked ; and just as I got a little way at this side of 
Rathcormac (we had not yet reached that town), I heard a dan- 
dified sort of a voice call out from one of the coach windows : 

‘*¢] say, you coachee, staup ! staup !’ 

‘‘ Thinking there was something wrong I pulled up. 

‘‘*¢ Why you stoopid,” said my officer chap to me, ‘ we 
have passed Rathcormac.’ 

‘* «Have we, sir,’ I said quite innocently. 

‘* «None of your impudence,’ he replied getting angry. 

‘«¢¢ Why, sir,’ said I, ‘I can do no more than beg your par- 
don ; but there was no occasion in life for you to stop the coach 
to tell me we passed Rathcormac. I drive through it twice a- 
day reg’lar, sir,’ says I, ‘and know the town very well.’ 

‘‘ Some of the gentlemen who were outside began to laugh, 
and this made the dandy mad as a hatter.” 

‘«* You insolent fellow !’ says he, ‘why did you not let me 
down at Lord Riversdale’s.’ 

‘“*<T got no directions, sir, and couldn’t guess the likes of 
you was going to my lord,’ I said—*‘ for I was nettled, sir, at 
being called an insolent fellow without rhyme or rayson.” 

‘***T'll get down this moment and go back,’ he exclaimed. 

‘“*< Faith, but you won't,’ said I; ‘ you are neither booked 
nor paid for.’ 

‘*<]'ll bring an action against you, as sure as my name is 
Healy.’ 

‘“* * Very well, sir,’ said I; ‘then it will be Healy against 
Healy.’ 

*** Dll report your impertinence the moment I get to Fer- 
moy, was his answer; and as he pulled in his head 1 
drove on.” 

‘* What was said to you, Tim ?” I inquired. 

‘“* Why, as it was my first offence, Mr. Brian let me down 
asy.”’ 

Watergrasshill, so celebrated in those learned papers ‘‘ The 
Reliques of Father Prout,” was our stage. Here I had oppor- 
tunity of observing the reciprocity of feeling between Tim and 
his team. He patted and talked to his horses as he helped the 
ostlers tounharness them from the pole; and they knew his voice, 
and rubbed their heads against him, playful as kittens. We 
had a pleasant drive to ‘the beautiful city,” and I soon made 











my way to the Cork bank, and cashed my uncle's cheque. I then 
went to Mr. Delany, at whose suit my father had been arrested. 
When he was aware I was about. paying the debt and costs, he 
was extremely polite—regretted having been driven to extre- 
mities, but said, “‘ his urgent entreaties had all been disre- 
garded, and he was left no other alternative.’ I felt there 
was much truth in what he stated: I knew our worthy cousin 
set his face against allowing my father to ‘‘ muddle away his 
property in paying small debts,” and therefore seldom settled 
an account. Finding that Mr. Delany had really used forbear- 
ance before acting hostilely, my wrath against him was consi- 
derably moderated, and having discharged the execution and 
obtained the proper acquittal which entitled my father to be 
liberated, hastened in order to give him freedom. My mother rose 
as I entered their room in the prison. Flinging her arms round 
my neck, a gleam of gladness spread over her loved face. It 
was transient, however, as if the hopelessness of her situation 
reminded her that joy was treason to her allegiance as a wife. 
Her voice faltered as she exclaimed— 

‘¢Oh, Bryan, darling, what a place to find us in !” 

‘¢ My dear mother,” I said, ‘* you must both leave at once.” 

‘No, Bryan,” said my father, ‘‘ we can’t; I’m a pri- 
soner, you know.” 

‘*No, sir, you are not, since I have just paid the debt.”’ 

‘‘Good heaven!” he cried, ‘‘ can it be possible ?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed it is; here’s the discharge and Delany’s receipt.”’ 

My father looked at the documents ; but I do not say he saw 
them, for tears started to his eyes. ‘‘ My love,” he said, 
turning to my mother, ‘‘ Bryan speaks truth ; let us leave 
this. I cannot breathe freely until I leave bolts aud bars 
behind.”’ 

My mother needed no second bidding. She soon collected 
the few necessaries she had provided for their captivity. The 
governor, who had been most kind throughout, readily procured 
a carriage for us, and we spent but a short time in Cork, so 
desirous were my parents to seek the shelter of their loved 
seat of Knocknacopple. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
CEDANT ARMA TOG. 


“ A change came o’er the spirit of my vasa: e 
YROY,. 

‘Now, Bryan, my boy,” said my father in a cheerful tone, 

‘* having cast ‘ dull care’ behind, tell me all that has happened, 

and who ‘ did the needful ?’ ” 

I therefore narrated all that had occurred, only hastily 
glancing at the share which Miss O’Moore had in the trans- 
action. My poor father could not forbear laughing heartily at 
Brallaghan’s mishap. He thanked me heartily for the sacrifice 
I had made in parting with my excellent horse. ‘I'll soon get 
you another,” he said; ‘‘ the first hundred pounds Con has at 
command is your’s ; tell him I said so.”’ 

I could not help being amused at this offer, made so soon 
after escaping from the walls of a debtor’s cell; but I did not 
mean to accept it. Indeed my Uncle Scabbard’s denunciation of 
my steeple-chase performance—‘‘ making a gentleman jock of 
myself ’’—struck home, and I knew I could better employ my 
time than the mode recently adopted. The affairs of Knockna- 
copple required a more searching investigation than either 
Cousin Con or his respectable principal would be disposed to 
give—and who so fitting or interested as myself ? I determined 
to devote my time to the study of the law, anl bioke both 
subjects to my father. 

‘*I think, sir,” I said, ‘‘ we owe Cousin Con a great deal 
for his trouble in our affairs, and it is time he gets some 
assistance.” 

‘‘ Indeed I was thinking so too, my dear Bryan, and as 
Riley can now be spared from training, we can let him do the 
stewarding, while Con looks into the little accounts.” 
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phrase, to ‘* try back.” 

‘¢T was saying, sir, Con would want some assistance ; and, 
as many of the accounts are intricate, I fear he is not equal to 
them.” 

‘* Con is ’eute,” observed my father, with a sigh which be- 
spoke his own inability, or want of energy ; adding, ‘‘ you 
know [ have no one else to do them.” 

‘* Pardon me,” I replied; ‘* I know no such thing.” 

** Who, Bryan ?” 

“ Myself.” 

‘** My poor boy you have no idea what trouble they give,” 
said my father, actually shuddering at the thought of stirring 
the contents of a formidable ‘‘ red bag,”’ or moreen sack, in 
which the accounts of years had been suffered to accumulate. 

‘* Well, sir, you have no objection to allow me to try.”’ 

‘‘ None indeed; but you'll soon get tired of it,” was the 
rather reluctant consent. 

Having succeeded in this, I pushed on to the next subject. 

‘Tt is time I was doing something, sir.” 

‘* Why, bless my heart, yon are always doing something,” 
he said ; ‘“*I do not know a young man who hunts, drives, 
dances, or reads more than you. You ought to be tired of 
reading by this—I was at your time of life.” 

‘* ] mean something that would give me employment and 
secure a provision for life.’’ 

‘* What are you thinking of? Sure you'll have Knockna- 
copple, and a commission in the North Cork.” 

‘* But I want to be a barrister.” 

‘¢ Bryan,” said my father, ‘‘ if you sincerely wish to go to 
the bar, Pll not baulk you, depend on it.” 

‘¢‘ But, dear Bryan,” said my mother, ‘‘ do you know the 
life a lawyer leads. My cousin, Sir Toby Butler, was one, 
and I often heard him say the life of a galley-slave is pre- 
ferable; he has rest by night, but a lawyer in good practice 
has no rest either day or night. During the day there is the 
dull routine of attendance in ono court or another, and at 
night, when wearied and fagged by the accumulated labours of 
the day, the renewed toil of preparing the morrow’s tasks must 
be once more commenced.” 

‘‘ Oh, yes! mother,” I said, ‘‘I know all that, for I have 
often thought of it ; and your cousin’s successful career has 
been no small inducement towards my wishing to follow in 
his track, Surely it has its triumphs and proud achievements 
as well as its toil and labour. No profession gives greater 
scope to learning, to taste, or to eloquence. A skilful argu- 
ment in court is just as exciting as a good tilting match 
in days of yore; while a trial by jury, affording so keen an 
insight into character, with the terrible ordeal of a cross- 
examination—extracting truth from the reluctant witness, 
detecting falsehood, and exposing villany—closely resembles 
a well-enacted drama. Besides, it has the advantage of the 
plot being well-founded, and the characters real.”’ 

‘You are quite enthusiastic on the subject, Bryan,” said 
my mother, ‘‘ and I wish Sir Toby was alive to forward you. 
You will find few who remember him. Thus it is at the bar. 
However eminent the barrister may be, his labours, though 
ever so great, are limited to the court he addresses—or at 
most a few lines in a daily paper notices his arguments. He 
dies—and it is a chance if he is ever once thought of—unless, as 
was Sir Toby’s lot, he may happen to live in some anecdote, 
or survive in a jest.” 

My mother obviously alluded to a circumstance which I had 
heard related, of her cousin’s having been retained special in 
some ease of the deepest importance to his client; but his habits 
of deep drinking, even before going into court, bemg well known, 
the solicitor doubled his fee upon the express condition ‘‘ that 
he was not to drink anything stronger than tea until the trial 
concluded.” Sir Toby agreed. The trial proceeded, and Sir 
Toby spoke to evidence in a most masterly manner, gaining a 
verdict for his client and adding to his well-deserved fame.”’ 
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This was a cast in the wrong direction. I had, in sporting 
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“‘ Why, my dear Toby,” said the Lord Chief Justice at 
dinner that day, ‘‘ you have excelled yourself. I protest I 
never heard such a speech in all my life. I saw the tears 
streaming from the eyes of the foreman of the jury as you 
depicted the ruin it would be to your client if he failed to 
succeed, and mentioned how terrible would be your own 
reproaches if, through any oversight of yours, he failed to get 
his due. This comes of total abstinence. I suppose water 
will be at a premium if you take to drinking it.” 

** Well, Chief,” said Sir Toby, laughing at the idea, “ I 
did the attorney clean, and no mistake.”’ 

‘* Why surely, Sir Tobias Butler, you did not break your 
word,”’ exclaimed the associate judge on circuit. 

‘‘ No; of course not,” rejoined Sir Toby. 

‘*‘ How on earth did you manage then, Toby ?” asked the 
Chief Justice ; ‘* you were bound not to drink a drop of liquor, 
you know.” 

‘¢ Simply thus—I emptied two bottles of claret into a bowl, 
steeped two fresh loaves in the elaret, and ate them,”’ added 
Sir Toby triumphantly. 

Then was it settled a barrister I should be. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








INFLUENCE OF CATHOLICITY ON CIVIL LIBERTY. 
Or the old Catholic republics, two yet remain, standing monuments 
of the influence of Catholicity on free institutions. The one is ew- 
bosomed in the Pyrenees of Catholic Spain, and the other is perched 
on the Apennines of Catholic Italy. ‘The very names of Andorra 
and San Marino are enough to refute the assertion, that Catholicity 
is opposed to republican governments. Both those little republics 
owed their origin directly to the Catholic religion. ‘That of Andorra 
was founded by a Catholic bishop, and that of San Marino by a 
Cathohe monk, whose name it bears. The bishops of Urgel have 
been, and are still, the protectors of the former; and the Roman 
Pontiffs of the latter. 

Andorra has continued to exist, with few political vicissitudes, for 
more than a thousand years; while San Marino dates back her 
history more than fifteen hundred years, and is therefore not only 
the oldest republic in the world, but perhaps the oldest government 
in Europe. The former, to a territory of two hundred English square 
miles, has a population of fifteen thousand ; while the Tatter, with 
half the population, has a territory of only twenty-one square miles. 
Both of them are govorned by officers of their own choice; and the 
government of San Marino, in particular, is conducted on the most 
radically democratic principles. 

The legislative body consists of the Council of Sixty, one half of 
whom at least are by law to be chosen from the plebeian order ; 
and of the Arregno, or general assembly, summoned under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, in which all the families of the republie 
are to be represented. The executive is lodged in two capitanei 
regyenti, or governors, chosen every six months, and holding juris- 
diction, one in the city of San Marino, and the other in the coun- 
try—so jealous are these old republicans of placing power in the 
hands of one man! ‘The judiciary department is managed by a 
commissary, who is required by law to be a foreigner—a native 
of some other part of Tealy—in order that, in the discharge of his 
office, he may be biassed by no undue prejudices resulting from 
family connexions. 

When Addison visited the republic in 1700, he “ scarcely met 
with any in the place who had not a tincture of learning.” He 
also saw the collection of the laws of the republic, published in 
Latin, in one volume folio, under the title: “ Statuta ilustrissime 
reipublice Sancti Marini.” When Napoleon, at the head of his 
victorious French troops, was in the neighbourhood of San Marino 
in 1797, he paused, and sent a congratulatory deputation to the 
republic, “‘ which expressed the reverence felt by her young sister, 
France, for so ancient and free a commonwealth, and offered, be- 
sides an increase of territory, a present of four pieces of artillery.” 
The present was gratefully accepted, but the other tempting offer 
was wisely declined ! ; 

The good old Catholic times produced patriots and heroes, of 
whom the present age might well be proud. William Wallace, 
defeated at Buscenneth, fell a martyr to the liberty of his native 
Scotland in 1305. Robert Bruce achieved what Wallace had bled 
for not in vain—the independence of his country. He won, in 
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1314, the decisive battle of Bannockburn, which resulted in the 
expulsion of the English invaders from Scotland. Are the Hun- 
garians, and Poles, and Spaniards, and French, who fought for 
centuries the battles of European independence against the Sara- 
cens and Turks, to be set down as enemies of freedom? Are the 
brave knights of St. John, who so heroically devoted themselves 
for the liberty of Europe at Rhodes and at Malta, also to be ranked 
with the enemies of human rights ? 

We might bring the subject home to our own times and country, 
and show that the Catholics of the colony of Maryland were the 
first to proclaim universal liberty, civil and religious, in North 
America; that in the war for independence with Protestant Eng- 
land, Catholic France came generously and effectually to our assist- 
ance ; that Irish and American Catholics fought side by side with 
their Protestant fellow-citizens in that eventful war; that the 
Mary!and line which bled so freely at Camden with the Catholic 
Baron de Kalb, while Gates and his Protestant militia were con- 
sulting their safety by flight, was composed to a great extent of 
Catholic soldiers ; that there was no Catholic traitor during our 
revolution; that the one who perilled most in signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and who was the last survivor of that noble 
band of patriots, was the illustrious Catholic, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton ; that half the generals and oflicers of our revolution— 
Lafayette, Pulaski, Count de Grasse, Rochambeau, De Kalb, Kos- 
ciuszko, and many others, were Catholics ; and that the first com- 
modore appointed by Washington to form our infant navy, was 
the Irish Catholic—Barry. ‘These facts, which are but a few of 
those which might be adduced, prove conclusively that Catholicity 
is still, what she was in the middle ages, the steadfast friend of free 
institutions. 

To conclude: Can it be that Catholicity, which saved Europe 
from barbarism and a foreign Mahomedan despotism—which in 
every age has been the advocate of free principles, and the mother of 
heroes and of republics—which originated Magna Charta and laid 
the foundation of liberty in every country in Europe—and which in 
our own day and country has evinced a similar spirit—is the 
enemy of free principles? We must blot out the facts of history 
before we can come to any such conclusion! If history is at all to 
be relied on, we must conclude, that Tue INFLUENCE oF ‘THE CatrHo- 
Lic CHURCH HAS BEEN FAVORABLE TO CIViL LIBERTY..— Spalding. 











“T sold 20 geese 
At a penny a-piece, 
And I left the account with the gander.” 
OLD Sona. 
In a season of scarcity and high price of provisions like the present, it 
may not be uninteresting to learn how the parliament of Ireland provided 
for a similar emergency in the reign of Ldward IV. 

By an unpublished statute of the tenth year of that «ing, it is com- 
manded that corn shall be sold at the following price—viz., the peck of 
wheat for 16d. or within; oats, 4d.; barley, 8d.; wheatmeal, 20d. ; oat- 
meal, 6d.; beans or peas, 7d.; barrel of herrings, 5s. 8d.; mease of red 
herrings, 4s.; a beef, 10s.; a cow of the best, Gs. $d.; a sheep, 8d.; a 
pig, 38. 4d.; a goose, 3d.; a young pig, 3d.; a peck of salt, $d.; a peck 
of coals, 6d. ; a yard of coarse cloth, 2s.; a yard of frize, a yard wide, Cd. ; 
a grey hide, 6d.; a yellow hide, 16d.; a pair of best shoes, 4d.; women’s 
shoes, 2d.; a gallon of bes: beer, 14d.; a gallon of Rochelle wine, 6d. ; 
a gallon of Gascoyne wine, 8d.; a gallon of Spanish wine, 10d.; a hun- 
dred of white yarn, 30s.; a hundred of broad linen cloth, 16s. 

It was during this reign, in the, year 1464, that a parliament was held 
at Trim, in which “ acts were passed that seemed to show a determina- 
tion to assimilate the manners of the inhabitants of the Pale to those of 
their brethren in England.” It was enacted that the Irish residing 
amongst the English should assume tle English costume and style of 
wearing the hair, take English sirnames, and practise with the long-bow. 
The constable of each town was enjoined to have the buts erected, and 
every male person from sixteen to sixty was directed to practise archery 
every holiday. 

Bishop Fleetwood informs us “ in 1349 corn so plentiful and other pro- 

visions, that wheat was sold by the quarter at 2s.” 
_ In the 12th year of the reign of King James I. a proclamation 
issued, authorizing a free trade in all merchandize except linen-yarn, 
wool, and woolien-yarn. The export of wheat, when the price exceeds 
12s. the Bristowland barrel, is likewise prohibited. 





A marine-store dealer was lately fined £4 for having a 14lbs. 
weight, which was not only full weight, but actually 2lb. 50z. over weight. 
We should have thought that if tiey punished others for using lighi 
weights, the man whose 14]bs. was more than anyone else’s 16lbs. wou!d 
have been spared at least. To be sure, this very heavy 14lbs. was the 
weight with which he used to Juy goods ; he had auotlier one to sell by— 
which may, perhaps, in some measure alter the case. 





i 
HE OLD EMIGRE. 
Tux first occupant of Mrs. Duval’s pleasant apartments was a 
Catholic priest, an émigré, to whom they had a double recommen- 
dation in his hostess’s knowledge of the French language wnd 
French cookery (she being, as he used to affirm, the only English- 
woman that ever made drinkable coffee), and in the old associations 
of the precints, around which the venerable memorials of the an- 
cient faith still lingered, even in decay. He might have said, with 
Antonio, in one of the finest scenes ever coneeived by a poet’s 
imagination—that in which the echo answers from the murdered 
woman’s grave: 
“I do love these ancient ruins; 

We never tread upon them but we set 

Our foot upon some reverend -history ; 

And, questionless, here in this open court 

( Which now lies open to the injuries 

Of stormy weather) some do lie interr’d, 

Loved the Church well, and gave so largely to’t, 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 

Till doomsday. But all things have their end : 

Churches and cities (which have diseases like to men) 

Must have bke death that we have.” 

Weestern— Duchess af Mulfi. 

The Abbé Villaret had been a cadet of one of the oldest families 
in France, destined to the Church as the birthright of a younger 
son, but attached to his profession with a seriousness and earnest- 
ness not common among the gay noblesse of the old régime. This 
devotion had, of course, been greatly increased by the persecution 
of the Church which distinguished the commencement of the Revo- 
lution. The good Abbé had been marked as one of the earliest 
victims, and had escaped, through the gratitude of an old servant, 
from the fate which swept off sisters and brothers, and almost every 
individual, except himself, of a large and flourishing family. 

Penniless and solitary, he made his way to England, and found 
an asylum in the town of Belford, at first assisted by the pittance 
allowed by our government to those unfortunate foreigners, and 
subsequently supported by his own exertions as assistant to the 
priest of the Catholic chapel in Belford, and as a teacher of the 
French language in the town and neighbourhood ; and so complete 
had been the ravages of the Revolution in his own family, and so 
entirely had he established himself in the esteem of his. inglish 
friends, that when the short peace of Amiens restored so many of 
his brother émigrés to their native land, he refused to quit the 
country of his adoption, and remained the contented inhabitant of 
the Priory Cottage. 





WATER LILIES. 


Coms& away, elves !—while the dew is sweet, 
Come to the dingles where fairies meet ! 
Know that the lilies have spread their bells 
O’er all the pools in our forest dells ; 
Stiily and lightly their vases rest 
On the quivering sleep of the water’s breast, 
Catching the sunshine through leaves that throw 
To their scented bosoms an emerald glow ; 
And a star from the depths of each pearly cup, 
A goiden star, unto heaven looks up— 
As if seeking its kindred where bright they lie, 
Set in tie blue of the summer sky. 
Come away ! under arching boughs we'll float, 
Making those urns each a fairy boat; 
We'll row them with reeds o’er the fountains free, 
And a tail tlag-leaf sha!l our streamer be; 
And we'll send out wild music, so sweet and low, 
It shall seem from the bright flower’s heart to flow, 
As if ’twere a breeze with a flute’s low sigh, 
Or water drops trained into melody. 
Come away! for the midsummer sun grows strong 
Aud the life of the Lly may not be long. 

Mrs, HemMans. 
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CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 


Te Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ | 
Church, was founded about the year 1038 by Sitric Mac Am- 
lave, king of Dublin, and Donatus, the first Danish archbishop. 
Richard Strongbow, the first and principal invader of Ireland, 
as he is styled on his tomb, which exists in the nave, his com- 
panions in arms, Raymond Le Gros and Robert FitzStephen, 
assisted by the then archbishop, St. Lorcan or Lawrence 
O’Toole, appear to have completed the building towards the 
close of the 12th century. Some twenty-five years ago, the 
choir, being in a semi-ruinous condition, a so-called ‘“ re- 
storation’’ was commenced ; but such was the havoc of the 
Vandals engaged in the work, and the ignorance of those by 
whom they were directed, that all trace of the original charac- 
ter of this portion of the venerable edifice has been obliterated. 
The hand of time, indeed, has been heavy on Christ Church. 
In 1562 the roof and body of the building appear to have 
fallen. The northern transept and the northern wall of the 
nave are probably of the time of Strongbow, and present ex- 
quisite examples of early pointed work. Indeed, Christ Church 
appears anciently to have exceeded St. Patrick’s in the rich- 
ness and beauty of its architectural embellishment. The 
church contains a few ancient and several modern monuments 





effigy of Strongbow, habited in the chain mail peculiar to the 
period. Beside it stands a smaller yet similar tomb, bearing 
a figure supposed to represent a son of Strongbow, reported to 
have been slain by the hand of his own father, on hearing 
that he had permitted himself to remain sole survivor of all 
his party, in an encounter with the Irish. There are nume- 
rous modern monuments of greater or less interest. One to 
Thomas Prior, with a classic memento by the Protestant Bishop 
Berkeley, who said ‘‘ There was no matter,” and of whom 
Byron wrote, ‘‘ "T'was no matter what he said.” A beautiful 
altar-tomb, with recumbent figure, to the late Bishop of Kildare, 
Dr. Lindsey ; another of very exquisite design to Dr. Abbott, 
the philanthropist ; one to the late N. Sneyd, who was shot 
dead, whilst walking through Westmorland-street, by a mad- 
man; besides many others equally interesting. The vaults 
of Christ Church are very ancient and extensive. There isa 
dismal story told of an officer, who, having attended a funeral, 

strayed through the vaults, lost his way, and was locked in. 
On the place being re-opened on the occasion of a subsequent 
interment, the skeleton of the unfortunate man was found, still 
grasping in its bony fingers the sword with which a vain de- 
fence against an army of hungry rats had been made. It is 
said that the remains of hundreds of rats covered the ground, 


of interest. Amongst the former is an altar tomb bearing the | indicating that a fearful struggle had taken place. 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J, R. O'¥F ranaaan, Barrister, M.R,1,A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


MEMOIR OF SIR MICHAEL O’LOGHLEN, BART., MASTER OF THE 
ROLLS IN IRELAND. 

A native of the county of Clare.—Anecdote of his childhood.—Educated 
at Ennis.—Fellow-students in Trinity College, Dublin.—His retiring 
disposition.—Prepares for the bar.—Early rising.—Called to the bar 
in 1811.—Ilis progress.—Occasion of his first display, O’Connell’s 
duel with D’Esterre—O’Loghlen’s great success.—Catholics eligible 
for law offices.—Made Solicitor-General in 1834.—Declines to prose- 
cute the Press.—Administration of justice in Ireland,—Attorney- 
General in 1835.—Returned to parliament for Dungarvan.—His par- 
liamentary career.—Speech upon the Irish Church bill —Accepts a 
seat on the Exchequer bench.—The first Roman Catholic judge in 
Ireland since the time of James I1.—His judicial qualities. —Becomes 
Master of the Rolls in 1837.—His attention to his duties.—Kindness 
towards the bar.—His death in 1842.—Succeeded in his title by his 
eldest son, Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, Bart. 

Tris eminent lawyer was a native of the county of Clare, 

where his family had long held a respectable position. His 

legal career reflects the highest credit upon his native land. 

Many anecdotes are told of his industry, even while a child. 

During the nutting season he used to accompany his elder 

brothers to gather nuts, and on their return Michael was sure 

to have a much larger quantity to present to his sisters than 
his older and stronger brothers. One evening his father 
said: ‘* Why, Michael, how does it happen you bring home 
twice more than your brothers, who are so much taller than 

you?” The child pondered some time before he replied: ‘I 

suppose, father, the reason is, they go out to play, while I go 

out to gather nuts.” His father replied, ‘‘ that was the rea- 
son sure enough,” and resolved to give his youngest son the 
best education his means afforded. 

Michael was instructed in the academy of Ennis, which 
school at one time rivalled any other educational establishment 
in Ireland. He entered Trinity College as a pensioner, and 
had as fellow-students Mr. Richards, Mr. Shiel, and others who 
afterwards obtained distinction at the bar. O’Loghlen was 
remarkable for a lively, social spirit, but being of quiet bashful 
manner, never pushed himself into notice. Having fixed on 
the bar as his future profession, he laboured diligent!y to pre- 
pare himself for it. He possessed a clear and vigorous intel- 
lect, and that great requisite for suecess—application. He was 
an early riser—five o’clock was his usual time for leaving his 
couch; and although there was no actual necessity for his 
relinquishing the company of the drowsy god at so early an 
hour, it was a habit which soon proved extremely beneficial. 
He was called to the bar in 1811, and having no patrons to 
look to, had to depend upon himself. He had another, too, 
for whom he felt the desire to succeed. He was married, and 
the love he bore to the object of his heart’s choice was a strong 
stimulant to exertion. He was a vigilant noter of cases, and 
might be seen, day after day, reporting in one or other of the 
courts, laying in a store of law and equity to meet future de- 
mands. For several years his progress was slow, but when 
the opportunity occurred he was fully prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. The occasion was connected with the duel in which 
Mr. O'Connell shot Mr. D’Esterre. On the morning of the 
duel a case of great importance to the litigants was to be argued 
in the King’s Bench. O’Connell was retained, with Mr. O’Logh- 
len as his junior counsel. When the case was called on, the 
leading counsel was not in his place, and Mr. O’Loghlen applied 
to the judge for a postponement. He mentioned the cireum- 
stances in which he was placed, and his own incompetency to 
argue a case of such magnitude without more preparation. 
The court, however, entertained a different opinion, and 
obliged him to proceed. He had a formidable bar to contend 
with—some of the ablest men of the day. It was an anxious 
moment; but the bench, ever ready to encourage ability, gave 
him the best reward—attention; and, as his argument ad- | 








vanced, the judges suggested the points they wished he would 

apply himself to. His youth, his modesty, his unassuming 

manner, pleaded strongly in his favour, and his clearness of 
language, profound knowledge of the law, and admirable. 
arrangement of his argument, delighted all his auditors. He 
quite astonished his adversaries, and when he closed, after 

speaking for two hours, received the marked approval of the 

court. The arguments lasted for several days. Of course 

O’Connell, under his distressing circumstances, was unable to 

render any professional assistance, and, when the arguments 

of the opposite party closed, O’Loghlen replied. His masterly 

speech, demolishing the arguments of his opponents, sur- 

passed his friends’ highest anticipations. Thus commenced 

his legal career, and from thenceforward his practice steadily 

increased. O’Connell heartily congratulated his colleague on 

his success, and his powerful recommendation and recognition 

of Mr. O’Loghlen’s forensic abilities materially contributed to 

secure him the patronage of the attorneys. O’Connell was in 

the zenith of his wonderful popularity when the Catholic 

Emancipation Act passed in 1829, and the honors of the bar 

were thrown open to Catholic competition. O’Connell was 

too much engrossed by politics to devote his time to the 

drudgery of the profession of which he was so distinguished an 

ornament. He threw all the business he could into the bag 

of his talented friend. Mr. O’Loghlen was appointed Solicitor- 

General in 1834. This was heard with great satisfaction by 

the Roman Catholics, who saw in the selection of the law 

officers of the crown an earnest desire on the part of the 

government to hold the scales evenly between all classes of 
the people. Some prosecutions against the press for what 
were deemed libels had been commenced by the late law 

officers. Mr. O’Loghlen was asked if the prosecutions were 

to be carried on. ‘*‘ No!” was his answer. *‘ While I remain 

in office the press shall be free. Its language, indeed, must be 

extravagantly licentious, and utterly subversive of that sound 

liberty which, in its healthy state, the press tends so much to 

uphold, before I shall be its prosecutor. The government 

which I serve has no desire to make every ebullition of pas- 

sionate feeling in public writers amenable to law.” These 

words, so noble, yet so just, deserve to be recorded in the 

hearts of all who desire the inestimable blessing of a free press. 

The abolition of crown challenges gaye greater confidence in 

juries than previously prevailed, and, while extremely vigilant 

that the law should be respected, his tender care that only the 
guilty should suffer punishment was a marked feature in the 

administration of justice in Ireland. Both the Attorney- 

General (Mr. Perrin) and the Solicitor-General worked admi- 

rably together—each vied with the other to conduct the crimi- 

nal procedure of the country so as best to insure confidence in 

the tribunals of the land, and thus prevent the wild justice of 
revenge from being appealed to by the people. On the eleva- 

tion of Mr. Perrin to a seat on the King’s Bench in 1835, Mr. 
O’Loghlen became the first law officer of the crown, and Mr. 
Richards, an able lawyer, was made So!icitor-General. 

Mr. O’Loghlen represented the borough of Dungarvan while 
law officer of the crown, and was a very useful member of the 
House of Commons. He caused the jurisdiction of the courts 
of quarter sessions to be greatly extended throughout the 
counties of Ireland, which was a great boon to the small 
traders in country towns. His business habits and powers of 
reasoning, his accurate statements, and absence of display, 
made him peculiarly suited to the House of Commons, but his 
language was capable of expressing strong feeling with vigour 
and propriety. ‘Take an instance: on the debate on the Irish 
Church bill, as amended in the House of Lords, he said: 
‘That bill I have supported—that bill I shall continue to 
support. For so doing let me be called again, as I have’ been 
called before, ‘astupendous perjurer.’ If that charitable and 
humane language be again applied to me, I cannot help it. I 
deny that I have deserved it. I trust in God I never shall 
deserve so infamous a character. I solemnly deny I cver was 
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the enemy of the Protestant church or of the Protestant clergy. 
Many of my dearest friends are members of that church. I 
feel in supporting this bill I do no injury to the cause of the 
Protestant religion. I fecl that that man does more injury to 
the cause of that religion, who, raised himself to eminence in 
the church—be it by learning, by piety, by zeal, or by intriguae— 
is not awed or deterred by a sense of the responsibility attached 
to his high station from assailing with calumny the conduct 
and character of a man who differs from him in religion ; who, 
instead of promoting peace and good will among men, as the 
duty of a Christain pastor dictates, busies himself in fanning 
into flames the expiring embers of strife and contention; who 
desecrates the sacred functions of the sacerdotal office by mix- 
ing up religious discords with party prejudices ; who evinces 
himself the slave of all the bad and bigoted passions that de- 
base the Christian character, and who, a stranger to every 
feeling of Christian love and charity, incurs the unenviable 
notoriety of being the diffuser of every calumny which either 
political malice or religious animosity can invent.”’ 

The bold and eloquent refutation of the imputation cast npon 
Mr. O’Loghlen by a member of the House of Lords, showed 
he could speak strongly when he felt deeply. But the arena 
of the bar and the senate were soon to know him no more. 
The long judicial career of Baron Sir William Cusac Smith 
came at last to a close in 1836. The vacant seat on the Ex- 
chequer bench was offered to the Attorney-General; he hesi- 
tated ere he accepted the seat. Matters were then pending in 
that court which had called forth his reproof when at the bar, 
and there was some difficulty in associating a name beloved 
and revered with proceedings which were oppressive. At length, 
however, he signified his consent, and was greeted as the first 
Roman Catholic judge in Ireland since the days of James II. 
How well he disposed of the business which came before him 
the universal voice of the bar and the attorney profession 
declared. Motions, arguments, whether of law or equity (for 
then the Exchequer, like Janus, had two aspects), were dis- 
posed of with precision and despatch. When a tithe case came 
before him, men scrutinized the manner in which he adjudi- 
cated, but the utmost malice of party found no cause for com- 
plaint. He was bound to administer the law, and faithfully 
he performed his duty. Sir William M‘Mahon’s death, in 
1837, left the Mastership of the Rolls vacant. It was offered 
to Baron O’Loghlen, and he felt it was the station he was 
best suited for. Accordingly he was installed forthwith. To 
suitors and practitioners the change in the direction of this 
court was a happy one. Sir William M‘Mahon was exceedingly 
tedious; the most ordinary motion was a work of labour; the 
most routine petition cost no end of trouble—all the business 
of the court was in arrear. Briefs were held for half a term 
before any motion could be moved; suitors were delayed, costs 
augmented, the patience of the bar exhausted. On the acces- 
sion of Sir Michael O’Loghlen he set himself resolutely to work 
off the arrears. His knowledge of principles and practice 
soon showed how qualified he was for his high position. He 
soon saw the point of the case—he devoted attention to it, 
and his sagacious shrewdness directed the right remedy. His 
acquaintance with decided cases was immense, and his ability 
in the application unrivalled. The arrears were soon cleared, 
the old and expensive habit of referring back to the Masters in 
Chancery diminished, and costs reduced. He quite changed 
the former practice in his court, for instead of sitting all 
through the vacations like his predecessor, he rose with the 
rest of his judicial brethren, and thus allowed the bar and 
solicitors to enjoy the invigorating freshness of the spring, or 
the golden glories of autumn. Rudeness towards the juniors 
was gone—the young tyro who just donned horsehair no longer 
dreaded being snubbed from the bench ; the smiling, soft- 
voiced Master of the Rolls encouraged him by his attention, 
helped him if he needed aid, and supplied any deficiency of 
statement which nervousness or timidity occasioned. This 
was done so gently that the most inexperienced man felt un- 





embarrassed, and many a grateful prayer was offered up for 
the amiable occupier of the scat on the bench. He died deeply 
mourned in 1842, and was succeeded in his baronetey by his 
eldest son.* 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD LALOR SMIFL. 

More a politician than a lawyer.—Mr. Shiel, father of Richard, returns to 
Ireland.—Richard born in 1791.—The banks of the Suir.—Richard’s 
education.—Takes his degree in Trinity College, and prepares for the 
bar.—Married Miss O'Halloran, niece to the Master of the Rolls.— 
A judicial declaration.—Extent of his Honor’s patronage.—Shiel’s 
dramatic writings. —Loses his wife.— Literary avocations.—Sketches 
of the Irish bar.—Play of “The Huguenot.”—In conjunction with 
O’Connell, Shiel establishes the Catholic Association.—Shiel’s ora- 
torical powers.—Specimen of his style.—Disapproves of extempore 
speaking.—Counsel at the Louth election in 1826.—The dock of an 
Irish court.—Larry Cronin.—His demeanour on his trial.—His chal- 
lenges.—O’Connell’s powers as prisoner’s counsel.—Larry acquitted. 
His triumphal progress. 

Few men of his day occupied a more prominent position before 

the public than Richard Lalor Shiel, yet fewer have been more 

rapidly forgotten—yet this ought not to be. During the palmy 
days of agitation for Emancipation, when the Corn Exchange 
was thronged with excited audiences listening to the story of 
their country’s wrongs, no speaker poured forth the impetuous 
flood of eloquence with more force and vehemence than 

Richard Lalor Shiel. He eclipsed all but O’Connell, and in 

that stormy sea of politics, when waves ran high, and the tem- 

pests blew, and the timid blenched, and the cowards kept 
below, no one dared the perils of the voyage with more cot 

rage and skill than the future privy councillor. He was a 

man of consummate genius, less distinguished as a lawyer 

than as a senator, but justly entitled to a place among the 
eminent members of the bar of Ireland contemporary with 

O'Connell. ‘The father of Mr. Shiel passed his earlier years 

in Spain. Having there amassed a considerable fortune, he 

returned to spend the latter part of his life in his native land. 

Some concession being made to Roman Catholics about that 

time, owing chiefly to the impressive petitions of the Volun- 

teers, Mr. Shiel was enabled to purchase part of the lands of 

Gurteen, on the banks of the Suir. He built a commodious 

residence, which, in consequence of the beauty of the site, 

was appropriately called Bellevue ; and finding a wife in Miss 

Catherine M‘Carthy of Spring House, county of Tipperary, 

had a numerous family. His eldest son, Richard, was born 

on the 17th August, 1791, at Drumdowney, before the family 
occupied Bellevue. The beautiful scenery of the Suir, in the 
midst of which young Shiel passed his youth, is thus described 
by himself: ‘* How often have I stood upon its banks, when 
the bells of the city (Waterford), the smoke of which was 
turned into a cloud of gold by a Claude Lorraine sunset, 
tolled the death of the departing day! How often have I fixed 
my gaze upon the glittering expanse of the full and overflow- 
ing waters, crowded with ships whose white sails were filled with 
just wind enough to carry them on to the sea, by the slowness of 
their equable and majestic movements giving leave to the eye 
to contemplate at its leisure their tall and stately beauty, and 
to watch them long in their progress amidst the calm through 
which they made their gentle and forbearing way. The mur- 
murs of the city were heard upon the right, and the lofty spire 
of the‘church rose up straight and arrowy into the sky. The 
sullen and dull roar of the ocean used to come over the oppo- 
site hills from the bay of Tramore. Immediately before me 


* Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, Bart., is also an ornament to the 
Irish bar. He was called in 1840, while his father presided in the Rolls 
Court, but, with the same singular modesty which marked his father’s 
career, abstained from taking business in the Rolls Court until his com- 
petency had been elsewhere fully established. He obtained his silk gown 
as queen’s counsel in 1852, and in 1865 was appointed one of the Ser- 
jeants-at-law in Ireland. He represents his native county of Clare in 
the House of Commons, for which he was first returned in 1863, and again 
| without opposition in 1869, 
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were the fine woods of Faithlegg, on the left Snowhill, and 
in the distance, where the Suir, the Nore, and the Barrow 
meet in a deep and splendid confluence, the ruins of the old 
abbey of Dunbrody threw the solemnity of religion and antiquity 
over the whole prospect.*” 

He soon had his mind expanded by instruction. A French 
clergyman, the Abbé de Gremeau, exiled from Languedoc 
during the Revolution, was tutor in Mr. Shiel’s family, and 
taught Richard the rudiments of Latin and French. When the 
peace of Amiens enabled the exile to return to his native land, 
young Shiel accompanied him as far as London, and became a 
pupil of French refugees, the Péres de la foi, as they called 
themselves, established at Kensington House. The head of 
this establishment was the Prince de Broglie. Shiel does not 
speak much of the advantages of the instruction imparted 
here. Attention was paid to composition ; there was also 
some relish for the beauties of the Latin authors, but arithme- 
tic, geography, and history, were all neglected. He was soon 
removed to Stoneyhurst, drove through the long avenue, and 
found the building of a solemn and stately character. Shiel 
left Stoneyhurst in 1807, and in that year entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a pupil of Rev. Dr. Wall, late Vice-Provost. 
During his college course he was more distinguished for clas- 
sical than scientific attainments. His taste for the drama was 
early evinced, and at a fancy ball he acted the character of a 
I’rench quack doctor with considerable eclat. While a student 
of Trinity College, Dublin, his father became much embar- 
rassed from commercial failures, and was wholly unable to 
continue the necessary expenses of Richard’s collegiate career. 
The kindness of a generous relative, Dr. William Foley, came 
to his aid, and, owing to his liberality, Richard was able to 
take bis degree and prepare for the Irish bar. He was a con- 
stant attendant at the meetings of the College Historical So- 
ciety ; his voice was very bad—weak and squeaking, but from 
his choice phraseology he was always listened to with pleasure. 
He took his degree of A.B. in 1811, and on the 18th of Novem- 
ber in that year entered as a student of Lincoln’s Inns, where 
he kept his English terms previous to his admission to the 
Irish bar. In 1815, Shiel married. The object of his affection 
was Miss O'Halloran, niece of Sir William M‘Mahon, Master 
of the Rolls, and it appears that she had a fortune of £2,000 ; 
but whatever may have been the young barrister’s expectations 
of professional success from the connexion with the Master of 
the Rolls, they were doomed to disappointment, for Sir Wil- 
liam declared in reference to him, ‘‘ A sense of public duty 
rendered it impossible for him to identify himself with a per- 
son holding and expressing such violent opinions.” Shiel, 
however, was not disturbed by this indifference on the part of 
his judicial relative. His buoyant temperament inclined him 
rather to jest than to mourn at the solemn affectation of dislike 
evinced by hishonor. ‘* The only thing which provokes me,”’ 
he said to a friend, ‘‘is that people imagine I never got any- 
thing from him. Now this is quite untrue; I once got an 
invitation to breakfast.’’ Mr. Shiel’s dramatic labours occupied 
a considerable portion of histime. In his twenty-third year 
he composed a tragedy called ‘* Adelaide, or the Emigrants,” 
which was acted at Crow-street theatre, Dublin, on the 19th 
of July, 1813. Owing to the great dramatic talent of Miss 
O'Neill, one of the most gifted daughters of Erin (after- 
wards Lady Becher, and still an ornament of that home circle 
over which she has so long presided), the play met with 
considerable success. Shiel’s next play, ‘ The Apostate,” 
was also well received. ‘This tragedy was produced at Covent 
Garden on the 3rd of May, 1817, and repeated twelve times, 
placing £700 in the hands of the author. lorinda was ably 
sustained by Miss O’Neill. Early in 1818 another tragedy 
was produced at the same theatre, ‘‘ Bellamira, or the Fall of 
Tunis.” It was more profitable to the author than to the 
manager. Shiel got £400, while the house was not well filled. 
In 1819 he brought out his fourth and best tragedy, ‘‘ Evadne,” 


* “ Schoolboy Recollections”—New Monthly Magazine, August, 1829, 





which ran for thirty nights, his profits being £500. May, 

1820, witnessed ‘‘ Montoni, or the Phantom,” only acted 

twice; and in 1822, his last tragedy, ‘‘ The Huguenot,” ap- 

peared, neither of the two latter having been very successful. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE TOWER-HOUSES OR CASTLES OF IRELAND. 


-_-__-— 


In the “sister country,” from an early period, it has been at 
least a legal axiom, that ‘‘ every Englishman’s house was his 
castle.” In Ireland it may be said that every Irishman’s castle 
was his house. Go where you may through the length or 
breadth of this island, and on rock or fallow, hill or plain, may 
be seen stern square towers, usually styled castles, which are 
apparently built upon the same plan, but which upon exami- 
nation exhibit characteristics of different ages—in fact, of 
every period in architectural history, from the 12th century 
down to the time of the Cromwellian ‘‘ undertakers.” Notwo 
are exactly alike, though in some districts ‘‘ castles” appear to 
have fallen, as it were, in one and the same shower, or to have 
sprung up like mushrooms after a dark and rainy day. Down to 
the close of the 12th century the Irish asa people were rather the 
destroyers than the builders of castles. Strongholds they pos- 
sessed in abundance, but for keep and barbacan, curtain and 
covered way, they had no fancy. It is not our intention in the 
present paper to touch on the subject of the lis, dun, caher, or 
crannogue of our ancestors, but we may remark, that while 
the Irish, down at least to the 12th century, very generally 
contented themselves with fortifications composed in the man- 
ner of the Scoti—of earth and timber, in their churches and 
other edifices dedicated to the glory of God they employed 
stone, and that hundreds of beautiful structures of that*mate- 
rial, remaining to this day, sufficiently attest the architectural 
skill and artistic feeling of their early architects. The free, 
roving Celt could ill brook the confinement of narrow vaults 
and stifling chambers. ‘To him a “ castle of bones was every 
way preferable to a castle of stones,’ and a chieftain sur- 
rounded by his hardy and warlike following of kerns and gal- 
lowglasses only regarded defensive walls and towers as unne- 
cessary and effeminate innovations. As the power of the 
Anglo-Norman invaders continued to extend in many parts of 
Ireland, the use of strong fortified dwelling-houses, or castles, 
became familiarized to the Irish mind. Many chieftains and 
gentlemen of the native race adopted the new style of defence. 
Indeed a novel method of warfare had been introduced, and 
the terrible cross-bows of the mailed Normans, their military 
engines, catapults, &c. &c., rendered the erection of cas- 
tles proper an object of as great importance to the Irish as it 
was to their assailants. It is curious to observe how, in a long 
course of ages, the earliest style of fortified house or castle 
adopted was continued almost without any essential change. 
The architectural peculiarities of each period are nevertheless 
distinctly to be traced in such decorative work as remains. It 
may also be noticed that in all the castles or fortified dwell- 
ings of the middle ages in Ireland, English as well as Irish, 
many distinctive national features occur, proving this much at 
least, that their architects or builders must have been natives 
of our soil and working upon Irish ideas. ‘The castles of Ire- 
land may be described generally under three heads—fortresses ; 
baronial residences, partaking of the military and domestic 
character ; and tower-houses. The first class comprizes such 
structures as the great lords in the time of Henry II. and John 
erected for their own security, and to overawe the native tribes. 
Of these, splendid instances occur at Trim, Ardfinnan, Carling- 
ford, Dundrum in the county Down, and other localities. Of 
the second class we have numerous specimens in almost every 
part of the country, and, strange to say, not a few of them are 
still inhabited by the lineal descendants of their original 
ouilders. The third class is so generally represented in almost 
every county, that few of our readers will have any difficulty 
in calling to mind a number of examples, 
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Of the fortresses erected by our invaders of the 12th century, 
the finest remaining instance is undoubtedly the castle of Trim 
in the county Meath. This tremendous work occupies an area 
of about three acres, and consists of a central keep surrounded 
by a wall of immense height and thickness, strengthened 
with flanking towers, fifteen in number, and furnished with 
gates and barbacans, each nearly as large as an crdinary castle. 
The keep may be described as cruciform. li consists of a 
chief tower, sixty feet in height, and measuring sixty-four fect 
on each side. A smaller quadrangular tower is attached to each 
side of the keep ; and thus a building of twenty sides is pre- 
sented. A turret, sixteen fect in height, rests upon each angle 
of the main building, adding considerably to the picturesque 
appearance of the general design. The walls are of a solid 
thickness of thirteen feet. Upon the interior the keep is 
bisected by a central wall, from which sprang vaults of stone, 
supporting the floors of six stories. The side towers were 
vaulted in a similar manner over the ground floor and near the 
top, the intervening floors having been composed of timber. 
The grand hall and kitchen were on the first floor, and still 
retain their ample fireplaces. It is needless to enter upon a 
description of the numerous smaller apartments which served 
as bedrooms and closets for the royal personages and others 
who are recorded from time to time to have occupied the cas- 
tle. . There were several garde-robes—or as we would now say, 
water-closets, in the upper chambers. Such is the great strong- 
hold recorded to have been erected by Walter de Lacy in the 
time of Henry II., and which, notwithstanding its immense 
strength, was taken, dismantled, and burnt by Roderick O’Con- 
nor, king of Connaught, in a.p. 1220. The towers and walls 
of the outworks, including the barbacan and smaller gate-house, 
were plentifully pierced with loop-holes for the use of archers, 
and the whole was surrounded with water, the river Boyne 
flowing beneath the walls upon the northern side, and an arti- 
ficial fosse extending round the other portions. To assail such 
a fortress, fully manned and provisioned, without the assist- 
ance of gunpowder for mining and other siege purposes, must 
have been a formidable undertaking, and yet ‘Trim castle is but 
the type of many an Anglo-Norman stronghold, which old 
chronicles refer to as having been stormed, burnt, and razed to 
the ground by the Irish of the 12th and 13th centuries. No 
doubt such an attempt would often fail, and the severed heads 
of the Irish enemy hang as ghastly trophies upon the gates 
and towers of the grim den. Some years ago, when clearing 
out a portion of the fosse of Trim castle, the workmen disco- 
vered a number of human skulls, which, as they were unac- 
companied by other bones, had probably dropped from their 
place of impalement upon the walls. It was not usual 
during the middle ages, as in more recent times, to gibbet the 
entire carcass, at least upon the same spot. 

The grand historical castle of Maynooth, erected in 1176 by 
Maurice Fitzgerald, may be considered as an excellent exam- 
ple of the second kind of castle, alluded to in our classification 
as partaking of the character of a baronial residence with that 
of a military fortress. The keep is of the original Norman 
work. The ground floor as usual is divided into two large 
vaulted apartments, over which were state rooms of magnificent 
proportions. Bedrooms of various sizes occupy the upper 
portion of the tower. The walls are eight feet in thickness. 
‘he servants and retainers were accommodated in a range of 
buildings placed between the gate-house of the outworks and 
a strong flanking tower which still remains. The majority of 
visiters to a ruined Irish castle can hardly form an idea of the 
comfort which may once have reigned within the damp and 
crumbling walls. A contemporary account of the taking of 
Maynooth castle in the time of Henry VIII. states: ‘‘ Great 
and rich was the spoile, such store of beddes, so many goodly 
hangings, so rich a wardrob, such brave furniture, as truly it 
was accompted for housholde stuffe and vtensills one of the 
richest earle his houses under the crowne of Englande.” The 
account of the siege sent to the king by Sir William Skefling- 





SS 
ton, the lord deputy, fully bears this out. It appears that the 
garrison was thus disposed of: “‘ There was within the same” 
(castle) ‘* above 100 habill men, whereof above 60 were gun- 
ners.” Of these, sixty were killed in the assault, and thirty- 
seven taken prisoners, and twenty-six of them were executed 
two days afterwards, after being tried by court-martial. There 
was short work made of rebels in those days, whenever they 
happened to be caught! The castles of Malahide and Howth, 
in the immediate vicinity of Dublin, are interesting examples 
of the class of edifice erected by Anglo-Lrish noblemen as for- 
tified residences, and both are inhabited by lineal descendants 
of their original builders. Unfortunately, however, the changes 
made from time to time by successive proprietors render them 
of less value to the architectural student than many an utterly 
neglected or abandoned building of the same age and class. 

We now come to the ordinary tower-house erected in Ire- 
land by the lesser proprietors of the land, by petty chieftains, 
or gentlemen, whether of Irish or foreign origin. Buildings 
of this kind are usually, but erroneously, called castles. They 
were but the dwelling-houses of people of the better class all 
through the middle ages, when every house was more or less for- 
tified. They usually consist of a lofty quadrangular tower, with 
a vaulted apartment on the ground floor. This was evidently 
& precaution against fire. In some instances all the stories 
into which the building was divided were vaulted with stone, 
A staircase of stone usually winds upwards through the thick- 
ness of the wall at one of the angles, giving access by pointed 
square or scmicircularly headed doorways to the diflerent 
floors. Sometimes the staircase is enclosed in a projecting 
turret, and in some instances it rises obliquely through the 
wall from story to story. Many of the towers have a second 
staircase communicating with a small portion of the building 
which has been partitioned off for bedrooms or servants’ 
apartments. ‘The ground floor is usually without a fireplace, 
and was probably used as a store. ‘The grand apartment will 
generally be found over the first vault. ‘The upper chambers 
were undoubtedly bedrooms. Fireplaces are rare, except in 
the principal rooms, and the kitchen appears in most instances 
to have been outside the building. ‘ ‘lhe entrance to an Irish 
house, castle, or tower” (writes Mr. Parker, who is one of the 
first living authorities on the subject of the domestic architec- 
ture of the middle ages), ‘‘ is usually protected in a manner un- 
known in England—at least not commonly known, for there 
are a few instances of a similar arrangement in England. 
There isno external porch, but the doorway opens into a small 
square space about six feet square and eight or ten high; in 
front is the door to the cellar, on the right is the door to a 
small guard-chamber, on the left the door to the staircase; each 
of these doors is barred on the other side, so that the visitor 
can proceed no further without permission ; and immediately 
over his head is a small square or round hole, emphatically 
called a ‘ murthering hole ;’ this opens into a small chamber, 
in which a pile of paving-stones was kept ready for use, so 
that if an enemy had forced the outer door he would not be 
much the forwarder. These precautions were obviously taken 
to guard against any sudden surprise.” The space over head 
called the ‘‘ murthering hole” would also admit of boiling 
water, molten lead, or boiling pitch, being poured upon the 
head of an unwelcome visitor, whose armour would not be 
proof against such an application. ‘The upper walls of the 
tower are generally furnished with bartizans at the angles, 
through which any assailant attempting to foree out the quoin- 
stones might easily be shot or crushed by stones dropped 
down ; a similar bartizan or machicolation usually surmounts 
the doorway, which for further security is usually porteullised, 
A foe entering the porch, with the doors in front and at the 
sides fastened, the ‘‘ murthering hole’”’ above his head, and 
the portcullis dropped behind, would be regularly caught. 
Such is the ordinary tower-house of Ireland. 

Thanks to the growing appreciation of the past, as shown 
by enlightened minds of every religious and even political per- 
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suasion in modern times in Ireland, we have little to fear that 
our old landmarks of history can often suffer, save through 
sheer ignorance. We except, of course, cases in which road 
improvements are required, and in which a discretion is left 
to a contractor, to use or not the materials of such antiquated 
structures as may occur upon his line, for the purpose of what 
has been styled macadamization. For instance, no place in 
Ireland better retains its old line of walls and towers than does 
Athenry. ‘The circuit is all but complete—towers, curtain, 
and entrance-gate still remain, more or less damaged cer- 
tainly, but still sufficiently well preserved to afford an admira- 
ble idea of the ordinary defences of an Anglo-Irish town of the 
middle ages. Will it be believed that only a few years ago 
the fine old gate-house was with difficulty saved from destruc- 
tion, a contractor desiring to have it for the sake of the mate- 
rial, and that in the stoniest county of Ireland! Concerning 
this very gate-house there was a tradition, generally received 
with reverence by the neighbouring people, that it was some- 
time or other to fall upon the wisest man in Ireland. We 
hardly think that the oflicial who sought its demolition need 
have feared for his personal safety while passing beneath the 
venerable port, for in reply to a gentleman who stoutly ob- 
jected to the proposed removal of the gate, on account of its 
interesting antiquity, he is reported to have phoo-phooed, 
declaring that “ any antiquity it ever possessed had gone long 
ago |” 

We, of Ireland, possess the most complete series of dwell- 
ing-houses of every age, even from that of paganism, to be 
found in Europe. As yet the subject of their characteristics 
and peculiarities has barely been touched upon by really skil- 
ful writers. Of such examples as remain let us be the guar- 
dians. 


W.F. W. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 











CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE RED BAG. 


“* What see you there 
That hath so cowarded and chased your blood 
Out of appearance ?” 
Henry V. 


I was not long at home before I got hold of the red bag, and 
soon was deep in its miscellaneous contents. I had, as may 
be supposed, some difficulty in persuading the Custos Rotulo- 
rum of Knocknacopple, my loving kinsman, to transfer to my 
inexperienced hands this venerable receptacle for every species 
of document, from a mortgage-deed to a smith’s bill. Never 
was such a heterogeneous mass huddled together. Here were 
‘* arrears of rent due by the tenants of Killattey;”’ ditto, ** by the 
tenants of Ballymacscanlanbawn ;” ‘‘ meets of the Duhallow 
foxhounds ;’’ an invitation from Captain Whackman ; ‘“ mort- 
gage of the lands of Glenabo, otherwise Glounabeolo ;’’ names 
of puppies for entry; bills from butchers, bakers, grocers, 
tailors ; ‘‘incumbrances affecting the lands of Knocknacop- 
ple’”’—a long story; ‘‘ cure for the bite of a mad dog ;” ‘ cer- 
tificate of Bryan’s baptism’’—this being private property I 
selected and placed in my pocket-book ; labourers’ accounts ; 
while a letter directed to myself, unopened, ran thus: 
‘“‘ Elsinore Villa. 

*¢ Sin—Your conduct has much surprised my dathur and 
your humble servant. After coortin Biddy—I mean Miss 
Bidilia—so publicly as to wear her racing jacket, she and I 
expected you to observe your promis to her. Sir, she heard 
of your gettings on at Fermoy with a Mallow girl, and wants 
to know if you manes to be true to her or not. If you are, so 
much the betther; if not, an acshin will be brought agin you 
as shure as my name is 


‘Darby CASEY.” 








My first impulse was to laugh heartily at the idea that I could 
possibly have been suspected of a tendresse for the fair Bidilia ; 
my next, to feel extremely mortified at the prospect of becom- 
ing the talk of the country. I was holding this unpleasant 
epistle in my hands, a troubled look on my face, when my 
mother entered. Seeing the red bag by my side, with half 
the contents scattered about, she exclaimed : 

‘‘ Ah, my dear child, so you are at these weary papers. 
What is that letter about ?”’ 

I tried to avoid imparting the contents, but she requested 
to see it. 

‘Ts it not rich ?” I said jocularly, observing her sad- look 
on perusing it. 

‘‘ You have been a good deal with this family lately,” she 
said. 

‘‘ Merely to amuse myself by passing an idle hour—nothing 
more.” 

‘* What can Mr. Casey mean by ‘ your promise ?’” 

‘“‘T do not know; perhaps a promise to dine with him.” 

‘The allusion to the Mallow girl—is that too a ground- 
less insinuation ? Ah, Mr. Bryan, you own the soft impeach- 
. And my mother fixed her eyes on my self-convicting 

ace. 

I confessed all. In tho solitude of that rarely-visited study, 
the gray twilight stealing through its wide casements, the 
setting sun slowly sinking behind the blue range of Nagle’s 
mountains, I poured forth to my mother’s ear the tale of my 
ardent love for Emily O’Moore. 

‘*My dear Bryan,” she said when I had concluded, * you are 
very young, and, like others who have no experience in life, 
paint everything in colours far brighter than can endure. 
Nay,” she said, observing I was about to interrupt, *‘ I know 
what you are about to say—that Miss O’Moore is exactly as 
you have described her ; but I think you would have shown 
more prudence, considering the shortness of your acquaint- 
ance, not to have disclosed your attachment.” 

‘** Oh, I assure you, nothing was further from my intention 
when I called on her. I was quite taken by surprise—and so 
was she; for though she never said she cared for me, she 
looked it, and I felt as if she did.” ; 

‘* Then has there been imprudence on both sides, and you 
have abundance of time to think about the most important 
step in life of man or woman. But what do you intend to do 
about this disagreeable affair ?”’ 

‘* What disagreeable affair has turned up now, my dear?” 
demanded my father, who had entered the room while my 
mother uttered the last words. ‘* All the ills of Pandora’s 
box seem to fly out of that unlucky red bag.” 

‘‘A most unfounded idea has entered old Casey’s head 
a “ having formed an attachment for Miss Casey,’ I re- 
plied. : 

‘* Your having formed an attachment for Miss Casey !”” echoed 
my father in amazement. ‘ Confound his impudence! What 
have they said ?” 

‘* Her illiterate old father writes to know if I’ll marry her; 
that’s all.” 

** Marry the d ! This would provoke a saint. You— 
the representative of the O’Regans of Knocknacopple—to 
marry a low publican’s daughter. Is the man mad ?”’ 

‘¢ Here is his letter.” I handed the epistle to my father, 
who ran his eye over its ill-spelled contents. 

‘He puts it plain enough,” said my father,” and I fear 
they will not let the matter rest. I suspect you have said or 
done something to give rise to the notion of you marrying this 
girl. If so, I shall be deeply grieved.” | 

My conscience smote me as I recollected some stanzas I 
had scribbled in Bidilia’s album, and a rather tender reply to a 
note of hers. I puta bold face on, however, and assured 
him there was nothing to fear. 


‘The sooner it is put an end to the better,” was his 





} remark. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


LETTERS ON LOVE AND LAW. 


“ Oh, wakened like harp, and as gently resembling 
Its murmuring chords to the night breezes trembling, 
Breathes woman's fond soul, and as feelingly too : 
Touched lightly, touched deeply, oh, ever she borrows 
Grief itself from the image of grief, and her sorrows 
Ever gem her soft eyes with heaven's silent dew.” 


SCHILLER, TRANSLATED BY MANGAN, 
I Lost no time replying to Mr. Casey’s letter. The substance 
of my answer was that I “‘ regretted extremely any little polite- 
ness on my part to Miss Casey should have been misinterpreted, 
as I never had any idea of forming a matrimonial engagement 
with her. In reference to my making use of the racing-jacket, 
I accepted it as an ordinary gift from one whose acquaintance- 
ship had been a pleasant one; and if that acquaintanceship 
was about to be disagreeably terminated, though I should regret 
the circumstance, I did not see how to prevent it.” 

Having despatched this billet by Riley, who gave it into Mr. 
Casey’s own hands, I dismissed the affair from my memory. 
A fortnight after sending this reply, when returning from a 
ride, Mrs. Riley accosted me at the lodge, and handing a letter 
whispered, that a relative of hers in service in Mallow ‘ left it 
to be given privately to young Mr. O’Regan.”’ I looked at the 
direction ; the handwriting was in those distinct characters 
denoting more flexible fingers than man possesses. At once 
the thought that Emily was the writer crossed my brain. I 
hastened to my own room and found my surmise correct. Her 
dear initials left no doubt. Eagerly I read as follows : 


‘¢ The receipt of this letter, my dear sir, may well cause you 
some surprise, for I believe it is very unusual for a lady to 
commence a correspondence with a gentleman, however assured 
she may feel of the strength of his affection. But 1 am com- 
pelled to write to you from a circumstance which seriously affects 
the favourable opinion I felt desirous of holding with regard to 
you. It is, that having paid your addresses to a Miss Casey in 
your neighbourhood, having visited at her house as her acknow- 
ledged suitor, and as such wearing the dress in which you rode 
at the Fermoy races, you now most cruelly refuse to fulfil your 
solemn engagement, heartlessly destroying the peace and hap- 
piness of this young lady, and making me the victim of your 
faithlessness. Can this be true? It is not only insisted on by 
my uncle and cousin, but it is also publicly reported that the 
the young lady’s friends have taken the steps necessary to have 
an action for breach of promise of marriage commenced against 
you. This, I own, has deeply grieved me; for what am I to 
think of your conduct towards myself? You sought my 
acquaintance at the ball, and having created an interest in my 
heart which I was most unwise to have permitted on so short 
an intimacy, under the pretence of doing me kindness you ob- 
tained an interview, the remembrance of which I treasured until 
I heard this fatal news. Why have you done this? Could not 
the destruction of Miss Casey’s peace of mind content you with- 
out disturbing mine. If you have any explanation to give, I 
shall be glad to hear from you.—E. O’M.” 


Those who have deeply and tenderly loved an object worthy 
their affection—for whose welfare they would readily suffer any 
misfortune this world could inflict—may conceive the agony I 
suffered while reading this letter. I shall not say what inverted 
blessings descended on the seed, breed, and generation of the 
Caseys—how I blamed my acceptance of the racing-jacket— 
how I longed to punish uncle and nephew for spreading the 
audacious report! Again I read over this afflicting letter, so 
dignified yet so womanly. Sweet girl, much as I loved her 
before, tenfold was my affection increased. 

Instantly I despatched a reply: ‘‘ I prayed her to place full 
confidence in my fidelity to her—stated in strong language that 
the report was a most unfounded and malicious calumny— 
that I had taken pleasure in Miss Casey’s amusing and most 


original vulgarity. It was wrong to have done so, and bitterly 
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I now regretted it. I begged her not to be disquieted by the 
report of the action, for should the Caseys be silly enough to 
undertake it, defeat was sure to follow. I grew more composed. 
when I sent this letter through the same friendly channel, and 
waited, not without some anxiety, the commencement of hos- 
tilities on the part of the Caseys. I had not long to remain 
in suspense. A keen observer of life says*: ‘* Perhaps 
there is no greater test of a man’s regularity and easiness of 
conscience than his readiness to face the postman.” I grew 
rather nervous when my father opened the post-bag and 
handed me a letter : 





“ Casey v. O'Regan. 

** DEAR Sir—I beg to acquaint you that I have received 
instructions to commence proceedings against you on part of 
Miss Casey, for breach of promise. I desire to notify the same 
in order that you may take such steps as may be advised to 
prevent unpleasant disclosures, and remain, 

‘* Dear sir, your obedient servant, 
** Joun Houprast.”’ 


** Ts that a love letter ?”’ asked my father, observing that I 
hastily put the letter into my pocket after a hasty glance at the 
contents. 

‘* Not exactly,” I replied. ‘I regret to say it is an attor- 
ney’s letter, ‘Those infernal Caseys are endeavouring to 
force me into a match by threatening legal proceedings.” 

This was exactly the right way to put the matter, to save 
me from my father’s wrath. He had all the prejudices of a 
long line of chieftains, with the pride of a true Milesian ; and 
would willingly have seen me at death’s door rather than to 
disgrace his blood by what he would term ‘ a low match.”’ 

‘* Let them do their best,” he said scornfully; ‘‘ we will 
defy them. You could never have so forgotten yourself as to 
have given them anything to lay hold of ; you told me as much, 
and I believe you.”’ 

‘¢T did not think, sir,” I said in a pleasant tone, ‘* when I 
requested you to allow me to go to the bar, I should have the 
experience of figuring as a defendant before I was called. We 
never know what is before us in this life.” 

‘‘ Well, my boy, try and profit by your experience,” said 
my father, as he left the room. 

I rose and got hold of Cousin Con. Attended by a brace 
of greyhounds, we went coursing. My mind required employ- 
ment to divert it from the anxiety I naturally suffered at the idea 
of a public trial, with the probability of being well quizzed at all 
events, and the certainty of paying a considerable sum in costs 
—to say nothing of the distress of mind which the matter was 
sure to occasion my family, my friends, and one other dearer 
than all. I have always found, however oppressed my spirits 
were at home—however cast down by the weight of mental 
depression, that the bracing air and enlivening aspect of nature 
was sure to cheer and revive me. We traversed the fields 
near the house, and who could permit gloomy thoughts to 
darken his soul with the lark thrilling his song overhead, and 
the whistling plover denoting that winter days have their hours 
of amusement. Several courses enlivened our ramble, and, as 
the lithe and graceful dogs turned poor puss with the utmost 
velocity, I lost all recollection of my troubles. A gentle pres- 
sure of the honest hand of Mrs. Riley, as I passed the lodge 
in returning, left a true Valentine, though written some days 
before. It ran as follows: 


‘‘T can hardly describe, my dear sir, the comfort I reecived 
from your letter in reply to mine of August last. I have now 
no fears of the result of the trial, which I understand is cer- 
tainly to take place. My cousin says there is no doubt the 
verdict will be against you, and the only question will be the 
damages. How delighted I shall be if you defeatthem. I 
am sick of all I hear in this town, and ain happy to have the 
prospect of leaving it for some time. My kind friend, Kate 


* Thockeray. 
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Stuart, has written me one of her usual affectionate letters, 
asking me, at the request of Sir Henry and Lady Stuart, to go 
on a visit to Mount Stuart. They call for me in the course 
of the week, as my uncle consents to let me go. Captain 
Roller is also invited to Mt. $8. There is a report he is en- 
gaged to Henrietta. How pleasant it would be if you made 
one of our party. I look forward to our meeting soon. Mean- 
time believe me most sincerely yours.—E. O’M.” 


Not long after the receipt of this welcome letter, a suspi- 
cious-looking homo was telegraphed by cousin Con, lurking 
about the precincts. I knew I was ‘“ wanted,” and thought 
the quieter I managed matters the better, so boldly asked, 
‘what commands he had for me ?”’ 

‘‘This is the copy, sir,” he said; ‘‘ and here's the ori- 
ginal,” 

When handing me the royal greeting on. paper, he dis- 
played the parchment duly signed, sealed, and endorsed. 
Thus was I served with the writ in Casey versus O’ Regan. 

T'o take steps for my defence now occupied my thoughts. 
There was some delay before I could leave home, but soon as 
I conveniently could I repaired to Cork and opened the matter 
to Mr. Philip O’Connor, the active, careful, and skilful solici- 
tor who transacted our law business. 

He was prepared for my visit, and to my surprise seemed 
acquainted with the nature of the action against myself. He 
soon enlightened me by mentioning that when his Dublin cor- 
respondent was searching the file for Easter term, to see if 
some pleadings relating to their clients were correct, he 
lighted upon the declaration in my case, and wrote to Cork, ap- 
prizing his partner of its existence. Mr. O'Connor at once 
desired a copy to be taken out, and as it was the first document 
of the kind I ever saw, you may well suppose the impression it 
made on my mind. 

Here was stated, in divers voluminous counts, that on a cer- 
tain day and place, in consideration that Bidilia Ophelia 
Casey, then and there being sole and unmarried, at my special 
instance and request, had promised to marry me when re- 
quested ; I undertook and promised to marry the said Bidilia 
Ophelia Casey when I should be thereunto requested. And 
that although she, the said, &e., confidmg in my promise, 
remained sole and unmarried, and ready and willing to marry 
me, I, not regarding my said promise, bet contriving and 
intending craftily and subtly to deceive and injure the said 
plaintiff in this respect, did not nor would, at the said time 
when I was requested, or at any time, marry the said plain- 
tiff, but on the contrary hath wholly refused to marry her, to 
wit on, &c., at, &c., to the damage of the said plaintiff of 
£5,000 ! 

The comic countenance of my vigilant solicitor assumed as 
grave a cast as it could, when, in reply to his inquiries I 
confessed I had answered in writing a sentimental letter of the 
plaintiff'’s, and addressed a poem to her which I had inscribed 
in her album. 

‘‘ Why, man alive, as an embryo barrister I hoped you 
were too cautious to supply evidence against yourself.” 

‘If I have got into a net, perhaps I may show some dex- 
terity in extricating myself,” I said, with a confident air. 

‘¢ How, in the name of Blackstone ?” 

Silently I placed on the desk before him the certificate of 
the registry of my baptism, which had floated from the red bag. 
His quick intellect instantly detected the importance of the 
date. 

‘« Tt’s all right,” he said, nodding significantly. 

‘** No doubt of it,” I responded. 

He rubbed his hands with glee. ‘* We shall beat them in 
a canter,” he exclaimed, and leaving the important slip of 
paper with him, I returned easy in my mind. 

Spring was blooming into summer and I received a kind 
invitation to join the gay party assembled at Mount Stuart. 
Several pic-nic parties were in posse, and a grand fete 





champetre in esse, to be given by the officers of the Buttevant 
garrison on the ensuing May day. I accepted the proffered 
hospitality, and shall sketch the family and place I was about 
to visit. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





STANZAS : 
INVOCATION TO THE MUSE. 


Come forth from thy bower of beautiful thought, 
Come to the lonely ranger, 

Whose heart, like the wandering exile’s, has sought 
Its home in the tents of the stranger ; 

Come, joy of the sorrowful, come to my breast, 
Bring with thee music’s flowers ; 

Come forth from thy sensitive bower of rest, 
And charm these desolate hours. 


Long, long, have I worshipped thee, worship thee still— 
None ever loved so dearly ; 

No heart ever bowed to the feclings that thrill, 
More devotedly, wildly, sincerely, 

Than mine, a proud son of the earth, in whose path, 
Tho’ marked by melody’s fingers, 

No fire ever glows save the fire of wrath, 
No heaven born brilliancy lingers. 


Whose hopes are but shadows that fade as they rise, 
And leave no traces to find them; 

Save the breath of despair and the anguish of sighs, 
That follow all darkly behind them ; 

But thou art my idol, in thee I have found 
What earth could never give me, 

And the passionate wish that my bosom has bound, 


Is “‘ LONG MAY THY MUSIC OUTLIVE ME.”’ 
M. 





The curious woman would like to turn the rainbow, to see what 
there was upon the other side. The vulgar woman is a spider attempting 
to spin silk. The envious woman kills herself in endeavouring to lace 
tighter than her neighbours. The extravagant woman burns a wax candle 
in looking for a lucifer match. 


An empty coxcomb, after having endeavoured to engross the 
attention of a company with himself and his petty ailments, observed to 
the celebrated caustic, Dr. Parr, that he could never go out without 
catching coldin his head. ‘‘ No wonder,” said the doctor, rather pettishly 
“vou always go out without anything in it.” 


Captain Peabody, of the ship Jsaac Wright, says, that he treated 
cases of cholera on board his vessel with a tablespoonful of salt, and a 
teaspoonful of red pepper. He adds, “ I have tried it with such success 
that I did not lose another patient during the passage.” 


Henderson, the actor, was seldom known to be in a passion. When 
at Oxford, he was one day debating with a fellow student, who, not keep- 
ing his temper, threw a glass of wine in the future actor’s face; when 
Henderson took out his handkerchief, wiped his face, and coolly said : 
“ That, sir, was a digression ; now for the argument.” 


Napoleon was a very awkward dancer. On one occasion he 
danced with a countess, who could not conceal her blushes at his ridicu- 
lous postures. On leading her to her seat he remarked—*“ The fact is, 
madam, that my forte lies not so much in dancing myself, as in making 
others dance.” 


A Connecticut minister having walked through a village church- 
yard, and observed the indiscriminate praises bestowed upon the dead, 


wrote upon the gatepost the following :—*“ Here lie the dead, and here 
the living lie.” 
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THE ABBEY OF BOYLE. 


Tue town of Boyle is situated in a parish and barony of the | 


same name, in the county of Roscommon. It lies nine miles 
N.W. of Elphin, and eighty-four from Dublin. 

Mantled with ivy, and standing on the margin of a river 
which glides from Loch Gara into Loch Key, the ruins of 
Boyle Abbey present a very interesting appearance. As we 
tread its mouldering nave, 135 feet long and 25 wide, sepa- 
rated from the aisle by a noble range of pillars, we find it 
difficult to conceive that this ruin-strewn floor, where wild 
weeds mantle and flourish, was formerly trod by sandalled 
feet—that human figures with shaven crowns, flowing habits, 
hair-cilices, and vows of poverty, glided with noiseless steps 
during successive centuries in and out of these massive circu- 
lar arches, which are now exposed to all the winds of heaven— 
all the rigour of the elements. It is difficult to realize the 
conception—to people the ruin, even in imagination, with its 
tonsured inmates—those gowned, belted, pious, singular- 
looking men, at once erudite and industrious, of whom Cam- 
brensis said truly: ‘‘ If you gave them a desert, it soon became 
a garden.” A feeling of regret for the past steals over the 
educated mind which contemplates the -unglazed windows, 
covered with ivy, the ornamented capitals, the rich corbels, from 
which spring the arches of the groined roof, the tout ensemble 
of those solitary but magnificent ruins. 

The friars who inhabited the abbey of Boyle were members 
of the Cistercian order, which, before Henry the Second’s 
invasion of Ireland, possessed twelve establishments in Ire- 
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(land. They founded this tranquil retreat on the margin of 


the river Boyle, in the middle of the 12th century; but ages 
before this foreign order was introduced into our country, 


_ native Irish monastery had been established in the same 


| tranquil precincts, where the holy bishop Mac Cainne was 
annually commemorated on the 1st of December. 

It would be lamentable if the name of the pious Irishman 
who founded this Cistercian abbey should be forgotten. That 
name was Maurice O'Duffy. He was the third in succession 
to Peter O’Mordha or Moore, who led a colony of monks out 
of Mellifont abbey in Louth, which finally settled in Boyle. 

The river on which it stands, and which is commonly 
called the river of Boyle, takes its rise in the romantic waters 
of Lough Gara, whence, meandering through woods and 
dales, it discharges the superfluous waters of that lake, by a 

rapid descent of current into the yet more lovely bosom of 
Lough Key. Emerging thence this picturesque stream leads 
its tributary waters into the Shannon. There are two good 
stone bridges over this river at Boyle, on one of which is 
placed a pedestrian statue of King William III. The abbots 
of Boyle had no less than twenty- four eel-weirs at stated places 
on this stream. 

The town has an excellent church, a charity-school, a free 
school, a military school, and a barrack for troop of horse. 
On the north side of the river, a little eastward of the town, 
stands the -emains of the abbey, of which a view is here fur- 
nished. It was once one of the finest buildings in the kingdom, 
and, even in its present fallen, but picturesque condition, is 
signally creditable to the architectural taste and skill of our 
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countrymen previous to the English invasion. ‘‘ Its ruins,” says 
Mr. Bell, ‘‘ consist of nave, choir, and transepts, with a lofty 
square tower-steeple in the centre of the cross. The south 
side of the nave is formed by a range of four lofty circular 
arches, supported by round piers, or columns, of considerable 
thickness. These columns sustain a lofty wall, on that side 
overgrown with ivy, and are still ornamented with some beau- 
tifully-carved corbels, which once supported the vaulted roof.” 
The great arches that supported the tower were forty-eight 
feet high, three of them being circular, while the fourth sin- 
cularly formed a pointed arch; the bases of these columns 
were for many years concealed, under a strata of accumulating 
rubbish, until about forty years since when Captain Robert- 
son, in whose garden this venerable pile is situated, carefully 
removed the rubbish, and gave to view these bases of the 
columns, which may now be seen beautifully traced with various 
ornamental devices, each studiously differing from the other, 
and all equally beautiful. 

The eastern window was particularly admired, consisting of 
three pointed arches divided by mullions, with decorated heads, 
all tolerably perfect. Of the capitals some are plain, others 
ornamented with carving. The walls round the nave were 
perforated with a triforium, which opens into the body of the 
building, through various small circular arches, still traceable 
behind the ivy. The entrance was at the western end, by a 
small, pointed arched door. The stone used throughout in its 
construction is of the firmest grain. Close to it the stump of 
a round tower is said once to have been visible. 

The barony of Boyle was the ancient district of Moylurg, 
once the inheritance of the Mac Dermotts. It contains 13 
parishes, 484 townlands, and 41,817 acres, by Stafford’s 
survey. Its extent, however, is more correctly laid down by 
the county map as 65,137 acres of arable, 25,548 of bog, and 
3,598 covered with water. Its population, by the census of 
1821, was 53,375 persons. 

450. About this time St. Patrick is recorded to have crossed 
the river of Boyle hereabouts, in his progress through the 
‘** wooded region of Moylurg.” 

560. Adamnan, in his life of Columba, furnishes at this 
year an interesting testimony to the Music of ‘‘ The Land of 
Song,’ connected with the scenery of this vicinity. ‘‘ St. Co- 
lumba was sitting, on a certain day,”’ says the holy biographer, 
‘*surrounded by his brethren, on the banks of Lough Key, 
and near the place where the river of Boyle flows into that 
lake, when a certain Irish poet, who appears to have been at 
the moment affected by some misfortune, came up to them, 
and after a short conversation with them, departed. ‘ Why,’ 
inquired the companions of Columba of their master, as they 
watched the receding steps of the bard—-‘ why did you not 
entreat him to sing, according to the sweet modulations of his 
art?’ ‘ Ah,’ replied the saint, ‘ wherefore did you utter these 
unthinking words ? How could I seek a song of joy from one 
in such a heaviness of sorrow?’ The incident cannot fail to 
recal the magnificent thought of the Psalmist : 

‘“‘ How shall we tune our voice to sing, 
Or touch our harps with skilful hands ; 


Shall hymns of joy to God our king 
Be sung by slaves—on foreign lands.” 


Soon after this Columba, possibly influenced by the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery, founded the first religious establish- 
ment here, which, having been raised near a cataract (eas), 
about a mile from where the river enters Lough Key, was 
hence called Kas-mac-n-Eire. 

748. Died Fursey, head of this monastery. 

1161. The more modern Cistercian abbey was founded 
here ; a filial establishment to that of Mellifont, from which 
its monks were transplanted. It was dedicated to the Virgin ; 
and its abbots were frequently styled bishops, but had not the 
dignity of spiritual peers, nor from the ancient principles in 
which the parliamentary representations originated, were they 
entitled to a seat in that assembly. : } 





1171. Peter O’Mordha, who had been the first abbot of this 
house, and was advanced to the see of Clonfert, was drowned 
in the Shannon. : 

1196. Conor Mac Dermott, Lord of Moylurg, took on him 
the Cistercian habit, and became a monk in this abbey. 

1218. The abbey church was consecrated. 

1236. The monks of this house having been suspected of 
aiding the King of Connaught to dispossess the English, the 
Lord Justice Fitzgerald, Hugh de Lacy, and Richard de Burgo, 
encamped within the walls of the abbey, broke its crypts, and 
sacrilegiously seized all the goods, holy vestments, and cha- 
lices, and even stripped the monks of their. habits, in the 
midst of their cloisters. They likewise devastated the sur- 
rounding country ; ‘‘ destroyed,” add the Irish Annals, ‘‘ the 
tower of Glenfearna, and carried their spoils to Ardcarny, 
where the Lord Justice threw up a fortification, and sojourned 
until his departure for Thomond.” 





THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’Fiana@an, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XV.—![CONTINUED]. 


In January, 1822, Sheil had occasion to rejoice in the birth 
of a son, but his joy was speedily turned into sorrow. His 
wife was seized with fever, which ended fatally. In order 
to dissipate his grief the mourner sought literary occupation, 
and in conjunction with his friend, William Henry Curran, 
published in the New Monthly Magazine a series of bril- 
liant articles, called ‘‘Sketches of the Irish Bar,” and pur- 
porting to have been written by an Englishman who visited 
Ireland. Sheil bestowed considerable pains upon his play of 
‘‘ The Huguenot,” and thought more of it than his previous 
efforts, but the public did not coincide in this opinion, and it 
had not success. Its failure had some beneficial effect, as it 
turned his ambition into the path in which he was destined to 
win higher renown than can be awarded in our days to the 
successful dramatic author. In conjunction with O’Connell 
and some others, he laid the foundation of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, one of the most remarkable, perhaps the most remark- 
able society of our time, considering the difficulties, the 
gigantic and powerful opposition it had to contend against. 
O’Connell and Sheil were the leading speakers at all public 
meetings. ‘‘ It was,’’ observes a competent witness,* ‘‘ O’Con- 
nell’s boast, that he could repeat himself in popular assem- 
blies daily throughout the year, without ceasing to command 
attention or to create effect. Sheil’s fancy was more fertile, 
and his taste more fastidious. His ear was charmed with ring- 
ing phrases, and his imagination delighted in novelty. It was 
the fashion among his critics to say that his metaphors were 
often strained, and the illustrations for his arguments far- 
fetched. But this gave him little concern. He knew much 
better than they did wherein his powers of fascination lay with 
a dramatic and dream-loving people. He remembered the 
advice of Chesterfield to a public speaker, and sought, if pos- 
sible, on every occasion to give his audience something that 
would cling to their memories as they went home, like 
snatches of a melody heard for the first time. After describing 
the apathy in which the Catholic gentry had long been steeped 
he proceeded to contrast therewith their awakened sense of 
dignity and duty in more recent days. ‘At length,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ they have learned to participate in the popular 
sentiment ; the spirit by which the great body of the people 
is actuated has risen into the higher classes, and the fire 
which has so long lain in the lower region of society has 
burst out at last from its frozen summits.’ ’’+ 

He was of opinion it was most injudicious to trust much to 
talent for extempore speaking, and this distrust involved the 
necessity of great and continual labour. He usually wrote all 


* Torrens M‘Cullagh, in his “ Memoir of Sheil,” vol. i. p. 254. 
+ Speech after public dinner in Wexford, 20th July, 1825. 
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he intended to say, and when not inclined to sleep spoke aloud 
his harangue in his bedroom. A gentleman who occupied a 
chamber next Sheil at a country inn, told a mutual friend he 
‘‘ heard Sheil oratorizing the walls all night.” 

In 1826, Mr. Alexander Dawson contested the representation 
of the county of Louth with the candidates of the Jocelyn and 
Foster families.* Sheil was counsel for the liberal party, 
and did not confine his efforts to the assessor’s room, but 
wherever his services were needed ‘‘ his animated countenance 
was to be seen, and his inspiriting accents were heard.” The 
popular candidate was triumphantly returned, and Sheil’s 
services were duly appreciated. 

He was now in considerable practice, both during the terms 
in the Four Courts and on the Leinster circuit. He possessed 
in an eminent degree many of the requisites which make a suc- 
cessful advocate. Great oratorical power, considerable know- 
ledge of the most successful means of winning the verdict of 
Irish juries, ability in examining witnesses, and skill in con- 
ducting nist prius cases. The first qualification caused him to 
be eagerly sought for in all cases which admitted of oratorical 
displays—actions for breach of promise of marriage, applica- 
tions for criminal informations in the King’s Bench, and the 
like. The personal appearance of Mr. Sheil bas been well de- 
scribed by M. Duvergier d’Hauranne:} ‘‘ Were I commis- 
sioned to take down the signalment of Mr. Sheil, this would be 
very nearly the result—height five feet four, eyes quick and 
piercing, complexion pale, chin pointed, hair dark, and, in 
adding mouth middle-sized, I flatter myself I should have 
given a description not to be excelled in exactness at the 
bureau des passporte. But this is the portrait of the gentleman ; 
that of the orator is widely diverse. When you behold that 
little Gascon figure in repose, it is impossible to suspect to 
what changes passion is capable of converting it. There is in 
Sheil something of Juvenal, of Pindar, and of Mirabeau. His 
satire is shrewd and biting; his poetry dazzles ; his enthu- 
siasm carries you away. When he flings forth his sarcasm, a 
bitter smile contracts his lips; when he threatens, his eyes 
dart forth lightnings ; when he is under the influence of power- 
ful inspiration, they take an expression altogether sublime. 
His voice is meagre, harsh, and shrill; but a profound emo- 
tion seems to regulate its vibrations. His gesture is quick, 
abrupt, and rather disorderly ; but it is always in perfect 
accord with such sentiments as he has to express. Sheil pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the surprising faculty of exciting 
himself to the verge of delirium without once losing his com- 
plete self-possession.”’ 

In consequence of Mr. Sheil having alluded, in one of his 
public speeches, to the invasion of Ireland by the I’rench 
under Hoche in 1790, which he did with a view to warn the 
government of the danger of delaying Emancipation, a prose- 
cution was instituted against him, but on the instance of Mr. 
Canning, in 1827, a nolle prosequi was entered. 

From this period Mr. Sheil’s practice greatly increased. 
Writing from Clonmel, during the spring assizes of 1829, to 
his friend Mr. Curran, he says: ‘* You will be glad to learn 
that I have been employed in almost every case, either to state 
or to speak to evidence ; and by two speeches in very remark- 
able actions, I have, I think (though Imay be deceived), greatly 
added to my reputation. King’s counsel were left out in some 
instances in order that I might have precedence. ‘The people 
and his majesty have of late begun to differ in the selection of 
their advocates.”’ 

Mr. Sheil preserved notes from circuit, with reference to 
O’Connell’s legal abilities, which present very graphic pictures 
of the state of Irish society when he was a circuit barrister. It 
would be well if the practice were occasionally followed. We 
quite agree with him in the remark, ‘* An attentive observer 
will readily find in realities as much matter for excitement, 


* Vide D’Alton’s and O’Flanagan’s “ History of Dundalk,” p. 229. 
t ‘‘ Lettres sur les Election Anglaises, et sur la situation de |’Irlande,” 
p- 157. Paris, 1827. 
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and calculated to produce an interest as lively, as invention 
will supply.” The following may serve as a good specimen : 

‘‘ From the character of the crimes to be tried, as appearing 
on the calendar, I expected to find in the dock a collection of the 
most villanous faces in the community. It was the very reverse. 
I would even say that, as a general rule, the weightier tho 
charge, the better the physiognomy and more prepossessing the 
appearance of the accused. An ignoble misdemeanant or 
sneaking petty larcenist may look his offence pretty accurately ; 
but let the charge amount to a good transportable or capital 
felony, and ten to one but the prisoner will exhibit a set of 
features from which a committee of craniologists would never 
infer a propensity to crime. In fact, an Irish dock, especially 
after a brisk insurrectionary winter, affords some of the choicest 
samples of the peasantry of the country—fine, hardy, muscular, 
healthy-looking beings, with rather a dash of riot about the 
eyes perhaps, but’ with honest, open, manly countenances, 
and sustaining themselves with native courage amid the dan- 
gers which beset them ; and many of them are, in fact, either as 
guiltless as they appear to be, or their crimes have been com- 
mitted under circumstances of excitation which, in their own 
eyes at least, excuse the enormity. Larry Cronin was a stout, 
hardy [rish lad of five-and-twenty. He was a £5 freeholder, 
paid his rent punctually, voted for his landlord and against his 
conscience, seldom missed a mass, a fair, or a wake, loved his 
neighbour, and hated, and sometimes cudgelled, the tithe- 
proctor—had a wife and five children, and on the whole 
passed for one of the most prosperous and well-condueted boys 
in the barony. All this, however, did not prevent lis been 
given to understand by the clerk of the crown that he stood 
indicted at the summer assizes of his native county, ‘ for that 
he, on a certain night and at a certain place, feloniously and 
burglariously entered a certain dwelling-house in search of 
arms, &c., and stood capitally indicted under the Ellenborough 
Act, and for a common assault.’ I was present at his trial, 
and still retain a vivid recollection of the fortitude and address 
with which he made his stand against the law; and yet there 
were objects around him quite sufficient to unnerve the boldest 
heart—a wife, a sister, and an aged mother, for such I found 
to be the three females that clung to the side bars of the dock, 
and awaited, in silent agony, the issue of his fate. But the 
prisoner, undismayed, appeared almost unconscious of their 
presence ; every faculty of his soul was on the alert to prove 
to his friends and the country at large that he was not a man 
to be hanged without a struggle. He had used the precaution 
to come down to the dock that morning in his best attire, for 
he knew that with an Irish jury the next best thing to a gene- 
ral good character is a respectable suit of clothes. It struck 
me that his new silk handkerchief, so bright and glossy, almost 
betokened innocence; for who could have gone to the unne- 
cessary expense if he apprehended that its place was so soon 
to be supplied by the rope ? His countenance bore no marks 
of his previous imprisonment. He was as fresh and healthy, 
and his eyes as bright, as if he had been all the time out 
on bail. When his case was called on, instead of shrinking 
under the general buza that his appearance excited, or turning 
pale at the plurality of crimes of which he was arraigned, he 
manfully looked danger in the face, and put in action every 
resource within his reach to avert it. Having despatched a 
messenger to bring O’Connell from the other court, and beckoned 
to his attorney to approach the dock side and keep within 
whispering distance while the jury were swearing, he ‘ looked 
steadily to his challenges,’ and manifested no ordinary powers 
of physiognomy in putting by every juror that had anything of 
a dead, dull, hang-look. He bad even the sagacity, though 
against the opinion of his attorney, to strike off one country 
gentleman from his own barony, a friend of his in other respects, 
who owed him a balance of £38. 

‘¢ The trial went on after the usual fashion. Abundance of 
hard swearing on the direct—retractations and contradictions 
on the cross-examinations. The defence was a masterpiece, 
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and worthy of O’Connell’s fame as the first defender of a cri- 
minal in Europe. Three several times the rope seemed irre- 
vocably entwined round poor Larry’s neck ; as many times the 
dexterity of O’Connell untied the Gordian knot. From some 
of the witnesses he extracted the admission they were unwor- 
thy of all credit, being notorious scoundrels—knaves and pro- 
cess-servers, steeped in perjury. Others he inveigled into 
serious doubts respecting the identity of the prisoner, others 
he turned into ridicule ; and for several minutes together 
bench and bar, court, jury, bystanders, and prisoner, were con- 
vulsed with laughter. However the law or the facts of the case 
might turn out, it was clear that the laugh at all events was 
on Larry’s side. 

‘¢ In this perilous conjuncture, amidst all the rapid alterna- 
tions of his case—now the prospect of a triumphant return to 
his home and friends, now the sweet vision abruptly dispelled, 
and the gibbet and execution staring him in the face, Larry’s 
countenance exhibited a picture of heroical immobility. Once, 
and once only, when the evidence was rushing in full tide 
against him, some signs of mortal trepidation overcast his 
visage. The blood of his cheeks took fright and fled, a cold 
perspiration burst from his brow, his lips became glued toge- 
ther. His sister, whose eyes were rivetted upon him as she 
hung from the dock side, extended her arm and applied a piece 
of orange to his mouth. He accepted the relief without turn- 
ing aside to see by whose hands the relief had been adminis- 
tered. At this crisis of his courage, a home thrust from 
O’Connell floored the witness who had so discomposed his 
client ; the public buzzed their admiration, and Larry was 
himself again. 

‘*'The case for the crown having closed, O’Connell announced 
that he would call no witnesses. Larry’s friends pressed hard 
to have at least one of the alibis proved. O’Connell was 
inflexible, and they reluctantly submitted. The case went to 
the jury laden with hanging matter, bunt not without a saving 
doubt. After long deliberation the doubt prevailed. The jury 
having taken their places in the box, amid the breathless 
silence of the court, pronounced Larry Cronin ‘not guilty.” 
That delighted individual bowed with undissembled gratitude 
to the verdict. He thanked ‘ the gentlemen on the jury ;’ he 
thanked ‘his lordship’s honor ;’ he exclaimed in grateful 
accents, ‘ More power to you, Counsellor O’Connell, and God 
spare you to me!’ He shook hands with the turnkey, sprang 
from the dock, and was borne forth in triumph by his ‘ people.’ 
I saw him a few minutes after, as he was paraded through the 
main street of the town. The sight was enough to make 
one almost long to have been on the point of being hanged. 
T'he principal figure was Larry, advancing with a firm and 
buoyant step, and occasionally giving a responsive flourish to 
his cudgel, which he had already assumed, to the cheerings 
and congratulations amid which he moved along. At his side 
were his wife and sister, each of whom held the collar of his 
coat tightly grasped, and, dragging him to and fro, interrupted 
his progress every moment, as they threw themselves upon 
him, and gave vent to their feelings in another and another 
convulsive hug. A few yards in front his poor mother bustled 
along in a strange sort of pace, between a trot and a canter, 
and every now and then discovering that she had shot too far 
a-head, pirouetted about, and stood in the centre of the street, 
clapping her withered hands, and shouting out her ecstasy in 
native Irish, until the group came up and again propelled her 
forward.’”* 

_ * In 1830, Mr. Sheil was made king’s counsel, and on the 20th of July 
in that year, married Anastatia, widow of Edmund Power, Esq., of Gur- 
teen, county Waterford. Mr. Sheil’s career, after he entered parliament, 
forms part of the political history of our times. He died British minis- 


ter at Florence, 25th of May, 1852. His remains do not rest in a foreign 
soil. He is buried at Long Orchard, county Tipperary. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





“T'll give that girl a piece of my mind!” exclaimed a certain young 
fellow. “I would’nt.” replied his uncle, “ you’ve none to spare.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE STUARTS OF MOUNT STUART. 


“ Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done 
Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the prisoner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 


heaven, and draw a blessing on thee.” 
Shall cry to heaven, lh 


Honour and prosperity, sound sleep by night, and freedom 
from care by day to the man who, sitting at the head of his 
board, finds his best happiness in being surrounded by his 
family and friends; who enjoys no pleasures in which they, 
are not sharers—takes no selfish gratification nor any amuse- 
ment in which his family are not participators ; whose plea- 
sant face smiles a welcome, and whose friendly hand bespeaks 
the warm heart. Sir Henry Stuart was a worthy specimen of 
this rare class. He enjoyed for many years a lucrative prac- 
tice at the Irish bar, and held the appointment of chairman. 
of quarter sessions for a first-class county. He devoted no 
inconsiderable portion of the wealth he had accumulated to the. 
purchase of a fine house and spacious demesne near Butte- 
vant in the county Cork, watered by the Awbeg—the Mulla of 
Edmund Spencer. 

In the outward man Sir Henry was slight, although of 
graceful figure; while bright hazel eyes lent an unusually 
animated and winning expression to his set of handsome 
features The great labour of his profession in town and 
at sessions sapped a frame never robust, and Sir Henry 
yielded to the advice of his physicians and the solicitations of 
his excellent wife, and while yet comparatively young in years 
abandoned the profession of his choice—quitted the arena of. 
his triumphs for the repose of his southern dwelling. 

His family when I knew him consisted of Lady Stuart.and 
two daughters. Never was man blessed with a more suitable 
helpmate. 

‘¢ She had a frank and pleasant look, 
A cheerful eye and aspect bland— 


Her very speech and manner spoke 
The generous heart—the open hand.” 


She was the most unselfish—the least exacting person I 
ever knew. Her sole thought and care was her husband and 
children. To free him from indisposition, from the mental. 
and physical toil which his residence in Dublin exposed 
him to, she resigned the festivities of the metropolis for the 
seclusion of the country. Here she gathered around her a, 
chosen few, whose friendship she wished to cultivate for her 
husband's sake. My mother was early selected as one of her. 
most intimate friends. There was a great resemblance between 
them in point of character, Of the two girls I preferred the 
younger. Henrietta, the elder, had reached her twenty-fourth 
year. She was an elegant-looking girl, but spoiled by vanity, 
and had the reputation of being a coquette. She was now 
engaged to Captain Roller, but fears were entertained lest his 
high-minded and sensitive nature should be trifled with by a 
flirt. Different was her sister Catherine, Her gentle, truly 
feminine manner strongly contrasted with Henrietta’s fast 
style. There was a propriety in her mien, a refined dignity 
in her deportment, speaking through the low soft tones of her 
voice—looking from the depths of her clear brown eyes—that 
impressed casual visiters with respect, To her intimate friends 
she was loveable as a child. Though quite alive to her sister's 
failings, she doted upon her, end her affection for her parents 
was unaffectedly sincere. 

While driving along the avenue I was forcibly struck with 
the beauty of the site of Mount Stuart. It stood upon the 
crest of a hill overhanging the river Awbeg, and presented 


a blending of the Elizabethian and modern style of architec- 
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ture, which preserved the picturesque appearance of the former 


combined with all the comforts of the latter. The grounds 
were admirably laid out, and abounded in magnificent trees. 
Some ancient monastic ruins stood in the park, and formed 
an addition to the scenic beauties. When my foot trod the 
lordly hall, the warm grasp of the owner’s hand told me I was 
welcome. Nor was the reception of the ladies less cordial. 
Catherine whispered significantly : 

‘*T am so glad you are come! Here is one who has been in 
a fintter of expectancy all the evening.” 

I turned and beheld Emily O’Moore. She coloured as our 
hands met. Roller now came forward, and to my inquiry 
as to how Thalaba was acquitting himself, replied to my great 
satisfaction : 

‘* 1 never had a better place in any hunt than on him. I 
would not part him for double the figure I gave you.” 

My respects paid, I went to my room to dress for dinner. 
On re-appearing in the drawing-room, I found our party in- 
creased by some of Roller’s brother-officers, and a young 
cornet of the 18th Hussars—a tall and distinguished-looking 
youth, with an air of hauteur not entirely misplaced. I did 
not mind or catch his name on being introduced. As I was 
desired. to lead Emily to the dining-room, she said, referring 
te this gentleman : 

‘* Would any one suppose that haughty, silent man is son 
of the author of ‘ Waverley.’ ”’ 

‘* Ts he, indeed ?’”’ Iresponded, ‘‘ So he is son of Sir Walter 
Scott.” 

‘* He ought to be labelled, I’m, sure; for no one would dis- 
cover it. Kate has been endeavouring to find out his conver- 
sational powers without the least: success.”’ 

‘« What has brought him to this region ?” 

‘¢ His father is anxious to get an accurate account of Kail- 
colman, Spencer’s castle, and a friend of Sir Henry’s gave Mr. 
Scott a letter of introduction which caused him to receive an 
invitation: here. He came in good time for the fete to-morrow.” 

- We passed a delightful evening—music lending its charms to 
speed the happy hours. Henrietta played the harp, Catherine 
was a brilliant performer on the piano, and Emily sang. So 
that we felt sorry to separate when Lady Stuart hinted the 
necessity of repose to prepare for the fatigues of the morrow. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE FETE CHAMPETRE. 


“ Trusting affections fidence, 

The holy and the deep 

Feelings which rained sweet influence— 
It is for these we weep. 

Brave man, I pity thee thy trust— 
Too short a life hath known— 

Too soon thy temple is in dust, 
And thy fond faith o’erthrown. 

ANONYMOUS. 





‘¢ Now, ladies, the carriage is ready,” called aloud Sir Henry 
as. a large.and roomy britshka, drawn by four greys with posti- 
lions, swept round to the porch. Servants leading horses 
caparisoned brought up the rere. ‘‘ Come, lady fair,” and the 
worthy knight handed his wife to the carriage with the gallantry 
of a preux-chevalier. ‘‘ Now, girls, who’s next? Kmily— 
Kate—where’s Hetty?’ Down stairs flew Henrietta in hat 
and riding-habit. ‘‘ You are not for the carriage, I see,” said 
her father. ‘I was not aware you intended to ride.” 

‘‘ Nor I,” added Roller, I thought rather sadly. 

‘¢ Yes, I mean to ride,” she answered in her usual tone of 
decision. 

‘‘T did not think your mare was well enough to bear the 
saddle,” said Roller, who was seated on the box of the vehicle. 
‘¢ You told me her back was galled yesterday.” 

‘‘ Oh, I am not going to take out my mare to-day,’’ she re- 
plied rather confusedly. ‘‘Mr. Scott has kindly offered to 
lend me his grey horse. It has been trained to carry a lady. 
He rides with me himself to see that the horse goes steadily.” 

‘‘ Ah, indeed! very good!” mildly replied Roller, while 
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the expression of his face told me he regarded the arrangement 
as anything but satisfactory. I looked at the other ladies. 
Her mother seemed too proud of the elegant figure before her— 
to which the coquettish hat and neckherchief tied round the 
snow-white collar, peeping above the spencer of her habit, added 
piquancy and unstudied grace—to care little how or with whom 
she went. With the younger ladies it was different. They 
had refined and sensitive minds—proper maidenly feelings, and 
would have willingly given up the promised amusement with- 
out a sigh of regret rather than have inflicted a pang upon the 
heart that loved them. They felt for Henrietta because she 
wanted the grace to feel for herself. 

*“Now what detains us?” asked Sir Henry. ‘“ O'Regan, 
jump in, man. You see the Jadies have kept a place for you.” 

I willingly availed myself of the space beside Emily. Sir 
Henry took his seat on the box next Captain Roller, and while 
Mr. Scott asked and obtained Miss Stuart’s permission to 
‘‘assist her to her saddle,” our postilions drove off. 

The few miles intervening between Mount Stuart and 
Doneraile Park (our rendezvous) were soon travelled. We 
passed the superb Gothic entrance to Creagh Castle, skirted 
Lord Doneraile’s deer park, and entered the street of the town. 
Here a crowd of little urchins carrying a bush as ragged as 
their garments, and fluttering with bits of ribbon, bearing also 
a couple of tin dishes by way of drum and tambourine, ob- 
structed the progress of our vehicle. One, who acted as spokes- 
man, called aloud: ‘‘ Long life to your lordship, Sir Henry! 
throw us down something for the May-bush! We're the May- 
boys, your honour !”’ 

The good-hearted Sir Henry needed no second appeal, and 
the scattering of some silver caused a shout of applause for 
his liberality that must have made every throat hoarse. We 
proceeded towards the park-gates, but had scarcely reached 
them when Roller—whose thoughts were evidently more with 
the party on horseback than with us, from his constantly turn- 
ing his head to look back—hastily exclaiming, ‘‘O my God!” 
jumped from the high seat he occupied to the ground. He 
rushed forward and dexterously caught the reins of a run-a-way 
horse. The sudden jerk threw the horse on his haunches, and 
while down, Miss Stuart fell lightly from the saddle. 

‘* Dearest Henrietta, are you hurt ?” hastily demanded Cap- 
tain Roller. She lay with her eyes closed in the arms that 
raised her. 

‘¢Oh, no, Mr. Scott. How kind to take this trouble,’’ she 
murmured. Then opening her eyes and seeing Captain 
Roller bending over her, ‘‘ Good gracious!” she said, ‘I 
thought it was Mr. Scott. Iam not in the least hurt, Captain 
Roller, thank you,” and she disengaged herself rather impa- 
tiently. 

A vehement reference to a ‘‘ nation’ not to be found in any 
geography I am acquainted with, burst from the lips of the in- 
jured Roller. I could not avoid hearing what passed, for when 
Roller hastened to rescue Henrietta I also left the carriage to 
render assistance. Finding she was unhurt, having satisfied 
the ladies in the vehicle there was no damage done, I begged 
Sir Henry to proceed with his party, as we were close to the 
scene of festivity, while with the others, I awaited Scott's ap- 
proach. 

‘As our position with regard to each other is generally 
known here, Henrietta,” said Captain Roller gravely, ‘I 
wish to tell you, though I have no desire to dictate to you in 
any way whatever——” 

‘‘ Much obliged,” she interrupted, with a mock curtsey. 

‘‘ Nay, do not trifle,’ he continued ; ‘‘ but I think some re- 
gard.is due to my feelings, so I beg you will not show any 
marked preference for any one else to-day ; and if you must 
dance with Mr. Scott to-night, let it only be a quadrille or 
country dance.”’ 

‘‘On my word,” said the beauty haughtily, ‘‘ you have 
read me a fine lecture. So Iam only to walk, talk, and dance 
with you !”’ 
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‘No, no, Henrietta ; I said no such thing,” he replied. — 
‘It came very near it, then. If you assume such privi- 
leges before marriage, how intolerable would my life be after. 
I think we are so unsuited to each other it is well we should 
have discovered in time.” 

Mr. Scott, who had gone in pursuit of his horse, which had 
galloped away while Roller was raising the prostrate Henrietta, 
now returned with the runaway. This, of course, put an end 
to the unpleasant dialogue, and all Roller added, in a half- 
mournful, half-reproachful tone, was, ‘‘ Remember, Miss Stuart, 
what I have said,” and with a dejected look he walked after the 
carriage through Doneraile Park. 

This beautiful place, the chosen seat of Sir William St. 
Leger, Lord President of Munster, in the days of the first 
Charles, has continued in that family ever since. The house 
is a spacious and well-built mansion, and the grounds present 
such varied charms as to merit the poet’s description : 

“There the most daintie paradise on ground, 
Itselfe doth offer to the sober eye, 
In which all pleasures plenteously abound, 
And none does others happinesse envye. 
The painted flowers, the trees upshooting hye, 
The dales for shade, the christall running by, 
And that while all fair works doth most aggrace, 
The art which ail that wrought appeared in no place.” 


The noble owner’s agent kindly allowed the féte to take place 
in the park. ‘The guests comprised the élite of the county. 
Strong detachments from the garrisons of Cork, Fermoy, 
Mallow, Caher, and Limerick, showed that invitations had gone 
far and wide. The variety of dresses which graced the grounds 
made the whole scene brilliant as a flower-bed in June. I 
roamed through the tasteful gardens with Emily by my side, 
listening to her low, musical voice, until a martial blast from 
a bugle intimated to the various groups the hour had come 
when the viands awaited the serious attention of the company. 

The requisite business of consuming the various good things 
provided by the military now formed the occupation of their 
guests. The tables had been laid on the lawn in front of the 
house. It was refreshing to partake of our repast beneath the 
shade of venerable trees, where, one could imagine, in former 
years the Lord President St. Leger found repose from the con- 
flicting passions, the interested pursuits, the agitating feelings 
which a career in camps and courts subjected him to. I sat 
opposite Roller, and saw with pain how little he enjoyed the 
festivity in which he was placed. ‘The course of his love, which 
hitherto flowed tranquilly, was fretted and disturbed; the 
waters of affection, which had been so sweet, now ran bitter 
and unpalatable. He looked stealthily down the long table to 
the further end, where remotely sate Henrietta Stuart and 
Scott. I glanced in a like direction; both were laughing 
heartily, and evidently enjoying themselves. 

The solids, the liquids, the fruits, the ices, had been suffici- 
ently demolished, and not till then did a general dispersion 
take place. Young ladies found themselves, they knew not 
how, separated from their chaperons—mammas, aunts, or ma- 
tronly friends, wandering in some secluded nook or odorous 
bower, or seated on some rustic chair, with, strange to say, 
the very same gentlemen they had wandered with, or sat 
beside, hours before. What they had to say to each other, 
I’m sure I don’t know; but certain it is their parents, friends, 
and relations, found great difficulty in finding out where they 
were when the carriages were ready. 

Ours was in waiting at six o'clock, just as evening cast a 
shadow over the scene of gaiety. Henrietta was prevailed on 
to take a seat in the carriage. I mounted Scott’s horse, one 
of the grooms having changed the saddle for me. Our hospi- 
table military friends, as they handed the ladies into the car- 
riage, thanked them for coming to their pic-nic, and expressed 
the hope of a speedy reunion at the ball in the mess-room. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO! 
Wet. do I remember that evening on which my worthy foster- 
father, for the very first time, communicated to an admiring and 
wonder-stricken audience of the villagers the surprising and most 
spirit-stirring events of the celebrated struggle by which the destiny 
of Europe and Napoleon was finally decided. 

Before permitting the historian to speak in his own person, it 
might be well to furnish my readers with some slight sketch of one 
who deemed that, on the wide face of the habitable globe, there 
lived no other man who ever possessed, or was at any time at all 
likely to possess, the tithe part of Ais general information on all 
possible subjects ! ; 

Murty O’Callaghan was at the wrong side of sixty, if one could 
believe the evidence of Judith Crowly, a daring old woman who, 
unintimidated by the certain prospect of the great man’s displeasure, 
did actually swear as to her certainty of his age. ‘Though bowed 
down in some degree by a stoop in his shoulders, he yet possessed 
considerable activity and strength. He resented, with the most 
vehement indignation, the least insinuation against his youthfulness, 
and never could bring himself to pardon the deep affront or with- 
draw his anger, unless upon‘a full and frank confession of wilful 
folly and malignity by the unlucky individual so offending. Murty 
also imagined that he came from the hands of nature “a born 
beauty ;” but upon what grounds he founded this imagining it would 
be next to an impossibility to divine, as each and every feature 
presented a striking contrast to any and every standard by which 
we are accustomed to estimate our notions of beauty. However, it 
was not one physical excellence alone that Murty O’Callaghan 
prided himself—it was upon the acknowledged superiority of his 
‘‘janius,” and that yanius was equal to any undertaking—from the 
simple operation of worming a cur dog, to the construction of the 
most intricate mechanism of a * goold watch!” Besides, he was 
story-teller and historian to the village—he having for ever silenced 
old Peggy Murphy in one capacity, and the schoolmaster himself 
in the other. Barney Roche, the blacksmith, at one period univer- 
sally considered to be the ablest politician in the whole barony—a 
reputation earned by the total neglect of his forge—dared not 
now even hazard a single comment upon Peel or O’Connell, in the 
august presence of Murty, without deferring, with a bitterly-felt 
and badly-assumed humility, to the great man’s omnipotent opinion 
on such points. Indeed, if Master Barney Roche were at all wise, 
and had not his eyes been lamentably obscured by the demon of 
jealousy, he might possibly have had wit enough to perceive how 
much he had gained by his loss ; for since the memorable occasion 
of his rival’s signal triumph, Barney’s returning customers found 
him more constantly near the anvil, and more punctual in the per- 
formance of their jobs. 

An entire volume would hardly suffice to record Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan’s opinions on men and things, or his noble remarks on the 
enormity of the tobacco-tax, which was, as he said, “ all down on 
the poor, the chrayturs, who did’nt get as much as an inch for a 
pinny, bekase the govermint was goin’ to the divil wid it intirely !” 

Such was Murty as, on the evening in question, he sat by his 
own fire, surrounded by a group of his most faithful and most 
humble followers. Barney Roche happily was not there to mar his 
complete triumph by a sneering grin on his unwashed countenance, 
or by putting some untimely and puzzling query just as Murty was 
sailing down the full tide of popularity. My foster-father had in- 
deed appointed this night as the one on which he was to delight his 
friends by a particular and veracious account of the battle of 
Waterloo. 7 

Turf had been heaped in abundance on the fire by my active 
nurse, Katty O'Callaghan, who, carefully providing the place of 
honour for her ‘darlin’ Master Frank,” meaning myself, then sat 
opposite to her illustrious husband, gazing on him with a mingled 
expression of intense pride, anxiety, and affection. 

“Yerra, uncle, avick! begin with the shtory,” said Murty’s 
nephew, Corney Fogarty ; ‘t here’s Ellen Griffin and Mary O’ Leary, 
an’ they can’t con-tain themselves wid waiting for ye to begin.” 

The young ladies alluded to by the roguish Corney tittered and 
cried: “ Be aisy, will ye, Corny? Don’t mind him, Misther 
O’Callaghan ! he’s always jokin’ with his thricks.” 

A more generally expressed desire to hear Murty at last seemed 
to induce him to break silence. He commenced: “ Well, thin, I 


suppose ye all hard about Boney an’ the Frinch, and how he becuin 
a king all of a suddint; for, if ye did’nt, I’ll tell ye.” 

‘ God bless ye, sir,” was the thankful exclamation on the part of 
his gaping auditory. 
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“ Well, thin,” continued the historian, “ wanst upon a time, and 
a very good time it was, the ould king of the Frinch, Louis, becum 
mighty hurd upon his people, puttin’ some ov ’em into prison, 
thransportin’ ov more, an’ hangin’ more ov ’em for divarsion. He 
was goin’ on this way for some time, whin the people, seein’ ’em- 
selves made away wid in that manner, an’ for nothin’ at all in life, 
be Jemeny, they run’d to the pallis, and they tuk the ould fellow 
pris’ner, in spite ov all the sodgers could do to pravint them from 
takin’ ov him. Well, that same would’nt plaze their minds, but 
they should go an’ cut off his head, an’ do the like to the poor ould 
queen, the chraytur, that never harmed anyone, nor never hurted a 
hair ov their heads. 

‘My dear sowls, Misther Boney thin cum wid his palaver, an’ 
he begins to tip “em the rael Blarney, tellin’ "em what a grate dale 
he would’nt be afther doin’ for the poor, af they only made a king 
ov him, an’ how the divil a bit ov him would be mane enuf to put 
a tax upon the tobackee, but would lave every livin’ sowl to shmoke 
his own pipe in pace and cumfirt !” 

“Good luck to him for that, Misther O’Callaghan,” was the 
exclamation, as Murty touched upon a tender point. 

‘** Musha, amin, I say,” continued he. “ Well, my dear, Boney 
used ever an’ always to be cursin’ ov the Inglish, an’, of coorse, the 
Irish along wid ’em. ‘There was nothin’ like this for plazin’ the 
Frinch; an’ so, to make a long story short, they tuk an’ clapped 
him upon the throne, an’ made him a king in notime. ‘The dickens 
a one ov him was there long, before he begun conquerin’ an’ batin’ 
the world, an’ robbin, an’ shtrippin’, an’ phlunderin’ all the nashins 
over; an’, be jingo, doin’ what hisself wished wid every haporth in 
life he could put his four fingers and thumb upon. 

“Sure enuf, the grate Imperir of Jarminee, nothin’ ’ud do him 
but to give his own beautiful daughter, an’ make Boney put away 
wan wife to take the tother, an’ make her a rael queen. Well, all 
in good time, there was as darlint a young prence cum as ever ye 
clapped eyes upon ; an’ maybe ’tis Boney an’ his lady warn’t proud 
in ’emselves, an’ delighted intirely, bekase ov the babby! Naboclish, 
war’nt they ? 

“ Boney, bein’ soft on account ov the young prence comin’ into 
the world, faix, my dear sowls, he tuk it into his head to make 
frinds wid ould George: an’ so, out of the greatest civility an’ fine 
breedin’, he sint him, be post, an invite for himself, or any of his 
family that was in the humour, to cum to France, an’ be at thy 
christnin’ on the darlint babby. 

“ Whin the invite cum, sez George, sez he, to his ould lady, ‘ I’ve 
news for ye, my ducky !’ 

‘““¢ What’s that ?’ sez the ould lady, sez she. 

**¢ Yerra, now, be afther guessin’, my dear,’ sez he. 

“él he take the wan ov me that can!’ sez the queen. 

“¢¢ Well, thin,’ sez he, at last, ‘’tis an invite from Boney, to go 
all the ways to France to stand gossip to his babby !’ 

«“« Yerra, George, ’pon yer sowl, are ye sairiss?’ sez the ould 
lady. 

«¢T never was more so in all my born days,’ sez he. 
the letther,’ sez he. 

“ With that, the ould lady put her hand in her pocket, an’ she 
tuk out her glasses, an’ she os ‘em on her nose, an’ she read the 
letther from back to front. Yerra, faix, ’tis she put herself in the 
rage all out whin she had done readin’; for, ye see, the ould queen 
hard that Boney’s lady sed that the ould queen ov Ingland was 
nothin’ but an ould baste, neither good for king or counthry! So, 
sez she, ‘ Bad luck to the imperent bliggard, how dar he, or any 





‘ Here, take 


upstart like him, prasume to sind sich a letther to the king of 


Ingland and Scotland, and ould Ireland,’ the darlixt, into the 
bargain ? ‘ J would’nt budge the lingth ov my nose ; an’ as for you, 


George, ye’r nothin’ but a poor, mane, wake-spereted chraytur, af 


ye have anythin’ in life to do with him, or his babby, or his spitfire 
ov a wife. I hard,’ sez the queen, ‘that she has the divil ov a 
crooked peeper, an’ that the chin ov her would clane a tobackee- 
pipe? 

“ Yerra, my dear sowls, this was all pure spite; becase the queen 
ov France was as purty a faymale as ye ever see ina day’s walk. 
Well, there was the divil ov a letther sint from Ingland, tellin’ 
Boney that the king ov Ingland, nor any of his seed, breed, or 
ginerashin, wouldn’t demane ’emselves by havin’ anythin’ to do wid 
Boney or the likes ov him! 

** Oh, blood !’ sez Boney, ‘ is this all my thanks for my civility in 
axin’ sich an omadhaun ov a baste to stand gossip to a dacent man’s 
child? Bad luck to him; but ’tis I'll have revinge. Naboclish!’ 

‘Sure enuf, as soon as the next day cum, he ordhered all the 
people to assimble in a large field, near the coort, an’ he, an’ his 
lady, and the nurse a’carryin’ ov the little prence in her arms. 





Well, Boney, and the wife, and child, all went up on a soort ov high 
big place, that the people, high an’ low, gentle an’ simple, might be 
afther seein’ and hearin’ all he had to say. Whin he got up he 
made thim as ginteel a bow as ever Paddy Corcoran, the dane ng- 
master, was able to do before the leedies. an’ he clapt his hands in 
his breeches-pocket, an’ he tuk out the letther, an’ he read it at the 
top of his voice. Oh, murther alive! what a groanin’ they set up 
whin they hard what the ould strange king wrote to their darlint 
Boney. My dear, whin Boney see the rage they got into, all on a 
suddent, faix, he turns about an’ he takes the babby out ov the 
nurse’s arms, an’ he sez, ‘ Will ye have the little prence be ansulted 
by any man, if he was a king tin times over? I say, will ye have 
the ould on-mannerly nigger, the king ov Ingland grin at Arm?’ I 
declare to ye, the crabbet little rogue looked for all the world as if 
he knew what Boney was a sayin’ ov him, an’ he begun to clap his 
dawny paws, jist as much as to say, *‘ Be Jemeny, ’tis myself don't 
care a pinch of snuff for any king ov ’em, barrin’ my own daddy !’” 

“The Lord love him for that !” ejaculated my nurse, with tears 
in her eyes, as she listened to her learned husband's interpretation 
of the royal child’s action on the important occasion. “ Sure 
enuf,” continued she, “that’s jist the ’dintical way that Misther 
Frank there would be crowin’ like a game-cock, and clappin’ his 
hands, whin his darlint mother used to cum an’ see how he was 
a’gettin’ on.” 

After obligingly adding the sanction of Ais authority to my nurse’s 
statement in reference to my infant peculiarities, Murty resumed : 

* Whin Boney axed thim would they have any furriner dar’ lay 
as much as a wet finger on the prence, they all begin to ball out 
that they’d die tin times over before they'd suffer the likes. 

“* What am I to do with the kantankress ould bliggard,’ says 
Boney ; ‘am I to lave the French people, whore the greatest of 
all nashins, to be spit upon by any king alive ?’ 

** Go to war wid him!’ sez they; ‘“* we'll bate the con-sait out 
ovhim. We'll go in ships to Ingland, and take the ould fellow 
pris’ner.’ So Boney sed he'd do jist what they tould him, an’ he'd 
be quite contint to lave his wife and babby to their keepin’ till he 
cum back from the war. 

* Whin ould George hard this, in Lunnun, faix, sooner than he'd 
have the Frinch sodgers cum over to his country, playing randy wid 
his people, he up an’ tould the grate Juke of Willington to get the 
Inglish an’ the Scotch, an’ plinty ov the fine Irish sodgers, an’ to go 
an’ bate the saucy Frinch” 

“ Bravo! ov the ould king,” exclaimed Murty’s excited and 
highly interested auditory, as they fixed their eyes on his animated 
countenance, radiant with pride and importance. He gave one 
triumphant smile, and then resumed his history. 

“ Well, both ov the two armies cum together at the Waterloo. 
Ye see the raison why they call it the Waterloo is bekase there’s a 
little sthrame ov water a’running down the middle ov the field— 
an’ that’s the Waterloo. Boney made a fine illegant speechin’ to his 
army, an’ the Juke did the same; and thin the both of ’em begin 
to huzza like mad. 

“¢Damn my buttons,’ sez Boney to a gineral by his side that was 
ridin’ on a beautiful stallion, ‘ I wish to my heart I had sich sodgers 
as them opposite me there. ‘Take out your tilliscope an’ tell me 
what rigement is them wid the nate green facins all on their coats 
and breeches ?’ 

“ Faix, yer majesty, sure enuf, thim is the best ov sodgers a’be- 
longin’ to the Juke—they’re the Enniskillen Dhragoons; an’ thim 
widout no horses are the boys that bates Bannagher, an’ he bates 
the divil, be all accounts—they’re the Connaught Rangers.’ 

“+ 1’m sorry for ’em,’ sez Boney, sez he, taking a pinch in the 
left side ov hs nosick, * I like their look ; but my own min ’Il make 
biled porridge of ’em. Go along,’ sez he, ‘ and tell ’em to charge 
down on the Juke, and desire the cannins to rattle away at his 
sodgers.’ With that the gineral rides away on his beautiful stallion, 
an’ he tould what Boney sed. 

‘+ Now boys,’ sed the Juke, an’ he tuk off his cocked-hat, an’ the 
feathers flyin’ mighty grand, ‘ there’s the Frinch forninst ye; an’ if 
ye don’t bate thim, why, be gorra, they’ll bate ye, an’ that’s all. I 
tell ye what’s more, above that same, they’ll pinithrate into yer 
country, an’ there’ll be no ind to what they'll be afther doin’ to 
every livin’ sowl ov yer people, men, women, and babbies.’ 

“ Oh, my dear, ’tis the Juke sed enuf to put ’em on their mettle ; 
an’ whin down the cannins begin to rattle, the ould boy himself 
couldn’t stand ’em, they were so mad to be at the Frinch. An’ to 


be] 


bate it all, the band begin to sthrike up ‘ Garryowen’ an’ ‘ Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning’ so fine, to keep up their sperrets.” 

“ Oh, thin glory to you, Misther O’Callaghan; ’tis yerself is the 
fine warrant for a story,” was the cry. 
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Returning the compliment by a broader smile than the former 
one, the elated Murty continued : ;' | ' ; 

‘Well, thin, the battle begin’d in rael airnest—the music playin’, 
the horses chargin’, the cannins a’rattlin’, and the sodgers huzzaing 
whin they war puckin’ aich other wid the swoords, an’ proddin’ aich 
other with the bagnets. There they war drivin’, an’ pushin’, an 
skelpin’, an’ they sthandin’ up to their ankles in blood, all the same 
as af it war a pool ov wather.” 

“ The Lord be good to us, an’ save us from all harm !” ejaculated 
the group with a strong expression of horror. wn 

“ Oh,” said Murty, “ t’would take me a week to tell ye the killin’, 
an’ murtherin’, an’ batin’ they had; an’ they no sooner stoppin’ for 
a mouthful of fresh air, than they’d begin as if they’d never get 
enuf ov the wars. There was wan young Frinch chap, an’ the 
divil a wan ov him but he killed a hundred-an’-forty min wid a 
long gun he had. He’d fire an’ shoot his man; thin, whin he'd 
see the balls cumin’ towards him, faix he’d, ‘cute enuf, go down on 
his face an’ hands, an’ lave thim to go over his own showlder, an’ kill 
anybody they’d plase. He was rising his hundred-an’-forty, whin 
Paddy Magrath, a corporal in the Connaught Rangers, see what the 
purty boy was at, an’ he sez, ‘ Be the powers of pewter, my bouchal, 
but I’ll take the coal off ov yer pipe in a hurry. Naboclish,’ sez 
Paddy. Wid that he watched, an’ he pretinded to take aim at the 
young Frinch sodger ; an’ the Frinch fellow throw’d hisself down 
agin, to lave the shot go over him. Faix, Paddy didn’t fire till the 
boy was down, an’ thin he tuk him clane an’ nate in the small of 
the back, an’ the dickens a wan of the Frinch gladhiator ever riz 
off ov the airth agin.” 

Paddy, had he now been present, would have heard aloud shout 
of admiration at the mention of his achievement. 

“ Well,” continued Murty, “afther scrimmages here an’ there 
an’ everywhere, Boney seen the day a’goin’ agin him; an’ he called 
a sargint ov French dhragoons, an’ he tould him to run down as 
fast as his horse would carry him, an’ to tell his father-in-law, the 
king of Jarminee, that the battle was a’goin’ agin him, an’ for him 
to be afther sinding up help immaydhitly, 

“The sargint wint, sure enuf, an’ he soon cum to where all the 
tints of the king of Jarminee war on the green sod. He seen a 
gineral, an’ he axed him where was the king, an’ that hisself was 
carryin’ a message from Boney to him. The gineral, civil an’ da- 
cent, tould him that he’d see him a’walkin’ before his own tint, wid 
his dressin’ gown on, an’ red slippers on his two feet, an’ he readin’ 
a book. So the sargint cum up to where the king was opposite a 
large tint, with a beautiful colour a’flying out on the top ov it; and 
he wint down on his knees, as be coorse he should to a rael king, 
an’ he sed he cum from Boney. 

‘“** How’s the battle a’goin’, ye bliggard ?’ sez the king mighty 
proud. 

«Tis a’going’ agin Boney,’ sez the poor sargint; ‘an’ I was 
ordhered to cum to yer majesty for help.’ 

“* Do you tell me ‘tis goin’ agin my son-in-law?’ sez the king 
agin. 

*«* The divil a word ov a lie I’m tellin’, but the blessed truth, as 
I hope to be saved, amin,’ sez the sargint, an’ he crossin’ hisself 
mighty piess, for he was a rael Roman. 

*** Well thin, my man, ye may go to the seventeen divils, for all I 
care about the likes ov you or him, for since I gave him my beautiful 
daughther, he’s keepin’ ov me in bilin’ wather, an’ risin’ innimies 
like musharoors up before me. Go away; I'll give the vagabone 
no help, but to bate him; an’ go tell him so from me. Don’t say 
a word or I'll cut yer head off yer showlders,’ sez the king to the 
onfortunate sargint. 

“ Wid that he called the gineral, an’ he tould him to get a hun- 
dred tousand horsemin, an’ to jine the Juke ov Willington’s army, 
and to bang Boney off ov the tace ov the airth. 

“Oh, my dear sowls, down they cum; an’ they war jist in time 
enuf to see my bould Juke batin’ ov the Frinch, an’ Boney dhrivin’ 
away in his coach-an’-six, an’ he all wounded in the pole, with a 
red handkercher tied round about it. Well the Jarmins purshued 
the Frinch, an’ they murthered an’ killed ’em right an’ left till the 
never a wan Ov ’em remained upon the field ov battle. 

‘An’ so that was the way that the Juke an’ Boney had their 
divarshin at the battle of the Waterloo.” — Citizen. 





Boileau D’Espreaux’s reply to Louis XIV., when he showed the 
poet some of his own royal versification, has never been excelled. He 
said, ‘ Nothing, sire, is impossible to your Majesty; you wished to make 
bad verses, and you have succeeded !” 

A youth possessed of a good appetite, said he should like to go 
to school to Scotland, because he understood it was the Land of Cakes. 
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BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 
Come in thy spotlessness, silent and white, 
In thy noiseless descent, like the fall of the light ; 
Like the footfall of spirits that airily tread, 
When they come for the souls of the innocent dead, 
So softly we scarcely can tell when they go— 
Snow, snow, beautiful snow! 


How massive thy filagree work on the trees, 

Whose beauty hath sober’d the gamboling breeze ; 

For it listens and gathers its wood-stirring wings, 

While the robin in sorrowing ecstasy sings, 

And wonders what change has come o’er us below— 
Snow, snow, beautiful snow ! 


Thou shimmering mystery, pure from the clouds ! 
Immaculate splendour, soft weaver of shrouds! 
’T were a pity to sully thy rippling waves, 
Like silver, once molten, congeal’d on the graves, 
As stainless as those who are sleeping below— 
Snow, snow, beautiful snow ! 





In the year 1539, when London bridge was covered with houses, 
overhanging the pent-up turbulent stream, as if the ordinary dangers of 
life were not sufficient, that men should out of their ingenuity invent 
new ones, desert terra firma, and, like so many beavers, perch their dwell- 
ing on a crazy bridge, Sir William Hewitt, citizen of London and cloth 
worker, inhabited one of those temptations of Providence. His only 
child, a pretty little girl, was playing with a servant at a window over the 
water, and fell into the rapids, through which, even in our own times, it 
was counted a feat to shoot. Manya one beheld the fearful sight, in the 
helplessness of terror, without dreaming of venturing into the stream. 
But there was one to whom the life of the perishing child was dearer 
than his own, and that was the apprentice of Sir William Hewitt. He 
leaped into the water after his mistress, and by the aid of a bold heart 
and a strong arm bore her in safety to the shore—and he had his reward. 
Years rolled on, and each succeeding one brought wealth to the father, and 
grace and loveliness to the noble-minded daughter. Such was the fame 
of her beauty, that even in that aristocratic age the gallant and far- 
descended chivalry of the land were rival-suitors for the hand of the 
merchant queen of hearts. But fairer in her eyes was the apprentice cap 
of the daring youth who had snatched her from the whirling waters, than 
the coronet of the peer; and with the single-minded disinterestedness of 
a genuine woman, she gave to her untitled preserver, Edward Osborne, 
the hand and heart which the Earl of Shrewsbury, the heir of the lofty 
house of T.lbot, had sighed for in vain. Well did her lover vindicate her 
choice. Edward Osborne was a nobleman of God’s creation, not mah’s. 
He rose, by successful industry, to the highest of that city whose mer- 
chants are the paymasters of the rulers of the earth. And from that city 
beauty, to whom faith and love were dearer than titles and wealth, and 
the merchant apprentice, who perilled his life as frankly in the cause 
of the helpless, and for the sake of humanity, as ever did high-born 
youths for fame and glory and golden spurs, descends by a lineage more 
noble than if he had sprung from the most heroic stock of crowned rob- 
bers that {ever troubled the world with their achievements—George 
William Frederick Osborne, Duke of Leeds. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
Tue Publisher begs to warn the Public against paying subscriptions or 
giving orders for the Dustin Saturnpay MaGazine to unauthorized 
applicants. To prove the necessity for this warning, he requests attention 
to the following : 


“ Enniscorthy, 7th December, 1865. 
“Mr. MuLiany. 

““Sir—I beg to inform you I paid a subscription towards your 
Magazine to Mr. P. J. O’Kennedy last August, but have received only 
seven numbers as yet. I have written to him, but got no reply. I will 
trouble you to remind him the first opportunity, as I desire to continue 
a subscriber—and oblige yours faithfully, “James LouGHNAN.” 


The success of the publication has proved too great a temptation to 
the class that “live by their wits,” and they have made many victims. 


«= All communications should be addressed to the Publisher, 1 Par- 
};ament-street, or 47 Fleet-street, Dublin. 
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All Subscriptions must be paid in advance, and the “* Magazine cannot be for- 


warded at commencement of a new Quarter unless the Subscription be previously 
paid in advance, 





Dublin; Joun Muttayy, Publisher, 1 Parliament -street.—Printing Office, 47 Fleet. 
street. 
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OLD HEAD, KINSALE. 


Tue **Old Head” forms a vast mole of considerable breadth, 
and about two miles in length, protecting the western side of 
the harbour of Kinsale, county of Cork, from the ever-restless 
Atlantic. Within about a furlong of its termination, the isth- 
mus diminishes to a breadth of about 150 feet over, and then 
abruptly spreads out, and elevates itself into a broad rounded 
hill, firmly based on precipitous rocks, whose rugged sides 
have, for countless ages, withstood the boisterous billows 


which continually foam and break beneath. Amongst these | 
cliffs, many of them so steep as to be totally inaccessible to the | 


most daring adventurer, the hawk and the sea-eagle have their 
eyries ; whilst far below, the sea has cut for itself cavernous 
passages through the solid rock, across the promontory—so 
that, at certain periods of the tide, boats can freely pass 
through. On the summit of the hill is a light-house. A road 
leads, from near Kinsale, through the centre of the isthmus, 
and terminates at the castle, which stands at the base of the 
light-house hill. From this road is obtained a view of the 
woods of Garretstown. Entering upon the isthmus, the road 
passes through the little hamlet of Duneen, which derives its 
name from a small Dun, or fort, which stands in the middle of 
an adjacent field, once the abode of some old Milesian land- 
holder—perhaps an O’Kearney—who, in thjs his little circular 
earthen fastness, secured his stores, acquired by the indis- 
criminate employment of his own good sword. Duneen, at 
the approach of strangers, pours out a marvellously numerous 
population, redolent of fish and turf-smoke ; and mayhap, the 
visitor, if he choose a fine Sunday, will find this same popu- 
lace congregated a little beyond at the Cross of Duneen, 











or the vile discordant sawings of some smoke-dried Cremona ; 
evidently as happy, and as excited by the strain as if Baron 
Paganini himself had been essaying for them his wondrous 
art. The men seem a race of stalworth semi-Tritons, daunt- 
less riders of the waves and fishers of the main sea deep ; 
yet, withal, eminently addicted to the ‘‘light fantastic toe.”’ 

Leaving Duneen, the road to the Old Head presents at 
either sides extensive prospects of the sea and the coasts. 

The castle seems to have had for its original object the 
defence of the headland, and occupies the entire breadth of the 
isthmus. It consisted of three towers, standing at regular dis- 
tances along the line—the centre being the principal, or keep— 
and all connected by a curtain, and doubtless, atthe land side, 
protected by a moat. ‘The projections of the building looked 
to the south, or seaward. ‘Two of the towers only now stand, 
the keep, and that above the western cliff; the eastern tower 
having fallen. The battlements of those remaining, which 
appear to have been crennellated, have in a great measure 
disappeared. The whole pile appears to be as ancient as the 
13th, or the beginning of the 14th century. The donjon, or 
keep, is about forty feet in height, and consisted of four stages, 
or stories. The door-way, a lintelled oblong ope, is at the south 
side. The interior measurement of the building is twenty- 
three feet by thirteen, and the tower half, as its defence re- 
quired most care, is vaulted. The small portion of light ad- 
mitted, was through such narrow loops that no assailant could 
avail himself of them for an entry; even now this light is but 
darkness visible; what must it have been when these loops 
were closed with their wooden or wicker shutters, and the 
doors were also shut. The ascent to the chambers above the 


arch is by a winding stone stairs, now very ruinous. This 


hilariously treading it away, despite a noon-tide sun, excited | part was divided by a timber floor, which has been destroyed; 
to saltation by the squeaking notes of some ill-tuned bagpipe, | it forms but one now. That which had been the state apart- 
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ment is lighted by two plain oblong windows, widening inwards, 
about three feet high by two broad; it occupies the whole 
extent of the floor, there being none of those closets or sleep- 
ing recesses, usually attaching, here provided. Altogether, 
nothing can be plainer, or less ornamented, than the whole 
pile; strength rather than beauty seems to have been con- 
sulted in its erection. 

The western tower is of less dimensions, and alike destitute 
of ornament. The ascent is by a rude stone stair. 

Attached to the curtain which connected these different 
towers, were low buildings about whose safety the holders of 
the castle were less anxious; their ruins can with difficulty 
be traced. They seem to have been set apart for lodging- 
rooms and offices for the retainers and defenders, and the 
numerous domestics attached to the place—ere yet 


‘‘Polity, sedate and sage, 
Had quenched the fire of the feudal age ;” 


whilst in front stood the broad bawn, where the cattle were 
held in time of danger, or at night to protect them from wolves, 
or their more formidable enemies, the Creaghadoirs, or forayers. 
The O’Kearneys were seated here from the very earliest 
peroid of Milesian story. Within a few generations after the 
arrival of the Ibero-Pheenician colony from the Spanish coast, 
two brothers, Cearmna and Sobhairce, of the line of Jr, the 
son of Miledh (Milesius, or the Spanish soldier), succeeded, 
by right of the sword, in thrusting aside the elder descendants 
of their common ancestor, and assuming to themselves the 
sovereign authority of the whole island. They then made an 
equal division of the government between them, selecting for 
their separate residences two points at the extremities of Ire- 
land, the remotest possible from each other. Cearmna obtain- 
ed the southern half of the island, and erected his Dun on the 
Old Head of Kinsale, from him called ‘* Dun Cearmna.” His 
posterity have held it to a very recent period, preserving his 
name in theirs—O’Cearmna, or O’Kearney. The introduction 
of castellation in the 11th and 12th centuries produced a 
change in the residences of the Irish chieftains. The ancient 
Dun, or Daingean, with its moat and earthen rampart, its 
circular buildings, thatched or roofed with shingles, and its 
subterranean vauited chambers and galleries, gave way to the 
strong stone castle, or fortalice. The Dun of Cearmna was 
forsaken, and on its site the castle which we have described 
was raised, and called, from its founder, Dun M‘Patrick (one 
of the O’Kearneys). Sobhairce raised his Dun or stronghold 
at Dunseverick, on the northern coast of the county of Antrim, 
which also still preserves his name. Nothing can be more 
meagre than the notice in the Irish annals of the reign of these 
princes. The Iberian colonists of their time, were subdivided 
into four great tribes, or clans, of the several races of Heber, 
Heremon, and Ir, the sons of Miledh and Ith, whose descend- 
ants were the Clana Breoguin, or Brigantes. In the persons 
of Cearmna and his brother, the Irians had, for the first time, 
obtained the ascendancy; nevertheless, the other factions, 
although subdued, did but ‘ bide their time” for vengeance, 
and at a favourable conjuncture, uniting their strength, suc- 
ceeded in a pitched battle to unseat the joint kings, under the 
leadership of Eochaidh, or Achaius of the ‘ Blood-edged 
Sword,” after a reign of forty years. The regal hopes of the 
descendants of Cearmna were prostrated for ever by this de- 
feat ; in late ages they make no figure in our history, and seem 
to have been restricted within very narrow territorial limits. 
A portion of them were long settled in the county of Limerick, 
whilst the elder branch, like an old oak, still flourished near 
where it first took root, in view of the old ancestral Dun. That 
branch has failed within our time, and the name is now sceat- 
tered abroad, removed from the time-consecrated location. 
Lady Morgan found a scion of this old stock, the fair and 
lovely “ Kate Kearney,” slaying with a glance of her eye, in 
the neighbourhood of the “lacus delectabilis”—Killarney. 


J.P. M. 








THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'FianaGan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.: Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MURDER OF THE FRANKS. 

The Franks family.—Miss Kearney.—The New House.—The treble mur- 
der.—The servant’s escape.—Trial and conviction.—Trial of Arthur 
Keeffe.— Defended by O’Connell.—Acquittal. 

On the lands of Lisnagourneen, at some distance from Kildor- 
rery, a small village on the crest of a lofty range of highlands 
in the north-west of the county of Cork, and on the borders of 
the county of Limerick, there resided some forty years ago a 
family named Franks. They were of a highly respectable race 
in the county of Cork. One branch settled at Carrig, a lovely 
demesne near Mallow, possessed a considerable fortune, and 
intermarried with the Norreys and other houses of distinction. 
The eminent solicitor, Matthew Franks, was of the same 
family as the Mr. Franks here referred to; he was also related 
to Sir John Franks, a member of the bar; and, although 
living in retirement near Kildorrery, this gentleman was in 
comfortable circumstances, which he increased by some agen- 
cies connected with the great Kingston estates. 

Mr. Franks possessed a small estate, which was partly let 
to tenants, the remainder farmed by himself. He was mar- 
ried many years, and had an only son who reached manhood. 
This young gentleman was good-looking, well-conducted, and 
well educated. He found favour in the eyes of a Miss Kear- 
ney, a country heiress in expectancy, of the neighbourhood, 
who was connected by marriage with a Mr. Keeffe. As the 
fortune of Miss Kearney consisted of a property which Mr. 
Keeffe claimed by right of his wife, it was reported in the 
neighbourhood that he was averse to the match. It was sup- 
posed he would cease to have the management of Miss Kear- 
ney’s estate if she became Mrs. Franks, and he used his most 
strenuous efforts, it was said, to break it off. As his object was 
plainly to keep her and her fortune under his own control, 
opposition to the young lady’s avowed preference was sure to 
have an effect contrary to that desired. The marriage was 
fixed, and in order to provide a home suitable for his son’s 
bride, Mr. Franks the elder built a new house, in which he 
meant the young couple should reside. With fond anticipation 
he watched the rising walls. In this mansion he expected a 
new generation would arise, and gladden his wife and himself 
in their declining years. The building rapidly progressed. Miss 
Kearney was constantly driven by her betrothed on their 
jaunting-car, to see her future home; and soon the house was 
roofed in, the walls plastered, and prepared for papering. 
Still the progress of the tradesmen did not keep pace with the 
young lover’s eagerness to have the house completed, and 
thinking that by moving in he should get the workmen out, 
he persuaded his parents to leave the village of Kildorrery, 
and occupy the unfinished house. His mother loved him 
dearly ; he was her only child, and she could not refuse him 
any request. She consented to yield to his wishes, and urged 
her husband’s compliance. Her husband, a quiet, easy-going 
man, did just as she wished, and the family went to live in the 
new house. As the parlour was as yet considered too damp 
to live in, fires were kept burning there, and until it was suffi- 
ciently aired, the family took their meals in the kitchen. 

One morning in the month of September, 1823, that kitchen 
presented a sickening scene. ‘The dead bodies—dead by 
violence—of father, and mother, and son, told a horrible tale. 
Murder had stalkéd into that lonely dwelling, and taken these 
three lives. Groups of men assembled, with horror-stricken 
faces, and eager inquiring looks when the terrible intelligence 
was spread abroad. The father of the author, then Bar- 
rack-Master of Fermoy, in which district this savage deed 
was perpetrated, was present at the scene of the murder, 
accompanied by Colonel, afterwards Major-General Sir Thomas 
Arbuthnot, K.C.B., commander of the Fermoy garrison, and 
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Mr. Plunket, then a law student, now queen's counsel, who 
was on a visit at our house ; the Rev. Dr. Woodward, rector 
of the neighbouring parish of Glanworth, and several others, 
were also present. 

A servant girl named Mary Myers, who had been attending 
on her master and mistress as they sat at dinner, detailed 
what occurred. 

The family of three had just dined. A candle was lighted, 
and they were sitting at the dinner-table, when two men of 
alarming appearance walked suddenly into the kitchen. One 
hada white shirt over his clothes, the other carried a large 
pistol. The servant girl, terrified at the sight, crouched under 
a table near the wall, where the light did not reach, and was 
not noticed. ‘The visitors demanded that ‘‘ Mr. Franks should 
give them his firearms.” 

‘‘I declare to God,” he replied, half-dead from terror, 
there are no arms in the house.”’ 

‘* No indeed,”’ added his son; ‘‘ they are all at Mr. Smith's ; 
but we can send a message for them, and you can have 
them.”’ 

Another of the ruflians outside, who appeared to be the 
principal, and was dressed in a green coat and white trousers, 
gave a kind of signal, and ten men, or rather savages, rushed 
in. He sternly said to the terror-stricken family: ‘‘ It is not 
for arms you want to send—it’s for the soldiers!” and turning 
to his band, cried, ‘* Do your duty!” The weapons of death 
were raised, and poor Mrs. Franks was the first victim. She 
flung herself between her beloved child and immediate death, 
a white apron was flung over her head, and twisted round her 
neck. She was soon killed. Father and son were shot dead, 
and their work of destruction thus ended—for, as I before 
mentioned, the servant girl was never seen: the murderers 
departed. 

Nothing could exceed the horror of all the inhabitants of 
the vicinity at this savage outrage. Various conjectures arose 
as to its motive. General suspicion fell upon the illegal com- 
bination termed Whiteboys, whose ravages were frequent at that 
period. Some considered the conduct of Mr. Franks as a 
harsh landlord, or rigid agent, had drawn upon himself and 
family the wild justice of revenge; while again suspicion fell 
upon Mr. Keetfe, the connexion of Miss Kearney. The 
police were soon at work, and, at the spring assizes of the 
county of Cork, on the 9th of April, 1824, three brothers 
named Patrick, Maurice, and John Cronin, were tried before 
Mr. Justice Torrens, charged with this murder. 

The principal witness against these men was an accomplice, 
Kdward Magner. He swore the prisoners asked him to com- 
mit the murder. He consented, and accompanied them to the 
house, where they resolved to murder the family. He dis- 
guised himself by putting on a woman’s cap and gown. 
Patrick Cronin had a shawl and apron. They wore armed 
with pikes and bayonets on sticks. He hada pistol. They 
went into the room where the Franks family were. The table 
had a cloth on it, also a jug, and a lighted candle. Mr. Franks 
was seated nearthe table. They asked for arms. Mr. Franks 
said ‘‘ they had none, but would send for them.” Patrick 
Cronin then threw the jug at Mr. Franks’s face, whereon wit- 
ness fired the pistol at him; it was loaded with a ball and two 
slugs. Patrick Cronin also struck him with the poker when he 
fell. Young Mr. Franks took up a chair to defend himself, 
but his arm was broken by a blow. ‘The light was put out, 
and they twisted a shawl round Mrs. Franks’s head to prevent 
her shouting while they were killing the rest. They killed her 
along with the others. ‘The three prisoners were assisting. 
Dr. Piddel proved that Mr. Franks had been shot in the 
breast ; his skull also was fractured. Young Mr. Franks had 
his arm broken, and was beaten to death. Mrs. Franks was 
suffocated. 

The jury found the prisoners guilty. They were executed, 
vehemently protesting their innocence. 


At the autumn assizes for the county of Cork, on the 18th | 





of Angust, 1825, Arihur Keeffe and Thomas Bourke were 
tried before Baron Pennefather on a similar indictment. Mr. 
Serjeant Goold, when stating the case for the crown, alluded 
to the fact of Keeffe being married to a Miss Kearney, daughter 
of a farmer named Kearney by his first wife. In her right 
Keeffe had, or asserted, a right to considerable property after 
the death of Kearney, and this Mr. Kearney had married a 
second wife, by whom he had daughters, and it was to one of 
these that Henry Franks was engaged to be married. Keetle 
had made declarations from which it appeared he was opposed 
to this marriage, for he considered his pretensions would be 
interfered with if it ever took place. ‘The character of the 
Franks gave facilities for their destruction. They were 
regarded as severe landlords to their tenants. He then de- 
tailed the account of the murder as already given, save that 
he implicated Keeffe. 

Timothy Murphy, an approver, was examined by Mr. Quin. 
He identified Thomas Bourke as one of the murderers, but not 
Keeffe. 

The prisoners were defended by O'Connell, who obliged this 
infamous wretch to acknowledge a career of guilt that induced 
the judge to say, ‘‘ it was unnecessary to cross-examine him 
further.” A man named Glavan swore positively that ‘‘ Keeffe 
was present at the murder.’” He was, however, not a reliable 
witness. He admitted on cross-examination he had been in 
the service of the Franks ; that he knew of the intended mur- 
der, and did not give the least hint of it to warn them of their 
danger. Mary Myers, the servant girl, also identified Keeffe 
as one of the parties who were present on that memorable 
night, when she lay concealed under the table. He said, 
** Do your duty.” 

On cross-examination by O’Connell, she admitted that on 
two previous occasions she swore she did not see Arthur 
Keeffe at the murder—so was discredited. The wretch, 
Edward Magner, was also examined, but his own account of 
his crimes rendered him unworthy of the slightest credit. 

O’Connell examined some witnesses for the defence, who 
gave Mr. Keeffe and Bourke good characters, whereupon, after 
a brief deliberation, the jury found them * Not guilty.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
EXTRAORDINARY ACTION AGAINST A CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN.— 
M‘'GARAHAN Uv. REV. THOMAS MAGUIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Meguire, P.P. of Innismagrath._—The New Reformation. 
Discussion between the Rev. Mr. Pope and Father Tom Maguire.— 
Odious accusation against the Catholic priesi.—Declaration per quod 
amitiam servicit.—The plaintiff in the case.—The innkeeper and his 
family.— Startling letter to Rev. Mr. Maguire.— His indignant reply.— 
O’Connell retained for the defence.—Suspects a conspiracy.—The 
plaintiff an insolvent.— Letter from Anne, avowing the priest’s inno- 
cence.—Preparations for the trial.— The élite of the Protestant bar 
engaged for the plaintiff.— Sketch of Mr. Bennett, K.C.; Mr. Jackson, 
K.C.; Mr. North, K.C., and Mr. Richard Keatinge. 

Preruars the most successful case in which O’Connell was 

leading counsel, and certainly one in which he felt an amount 

of anxiety greater than counsel usually experience, was in the 
case of Bartholomew M‘Garahan against the Rev. Thomas 

Maguire. The sacred character of the defendant, and the 

nature of the charge preferred against him, will fully account 

for O’Connell’s anxiety. 

The Rev. Thomas Maguire was parish priest of Innisma- 
grath, a parish in the county of Leitrim. He was a young clergy- 
man little known outside the district in which he fulfilled the 
duties of his mission before the year 1827. 

At that time great efforts were made by zealous and well- 
meaning Protestants to rescue the benighted Irish, as they 
conceived, from the thraldom of Popery, and a New Reforma- 
tion movement was got'up for the purpose. Theological dis- 
cussions were constantly taking place in all parts of the 
country, and the most celebrated was carried on in Dublin, 
by the Rev. Mr. Pope, arguing against his namesake of Rome, 
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while the Popish champion was Father Tom Maguire, the 
young parish priest of Innismagrath. The discussion, held 
during April, 1827, was carried on in the midst of popular 
excitement. It lasted for six days, and every one allowed, 
that for ability, ready knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures, 
accurate powers of reasoning, and trenchant arguments, Father 
Tom could not be surpassed. From being the obscure pas- 
tor of a secluded parish, he sprung into fame as a victorious 
champion of the Catholic faith, and his name soon became a 
household word throughout the length and breadth of the 
Emerald Isle. 

Great, therefore, was the indignation of the Roman Catho- 
lies when the news was bruited that this excellent guardian 
of their faith was summoned to appear, once again, before a 
Dublin audience—not to encounter a theological adversary— 
not to defend his faith from accusations—not to display again 
his gifts of mind, to pour forth the stores of knowledge he 
was possessed of, but to meet a charge odious to any man, 
but still more so to one who had taken vows of chastity—the 
charge of seduction. It was too true! A declaration was put 
upon the file of the court of Exchequer, stating ‘‘ that he, the 
Reverend Thomas Maguire, intending to deprive the plaintiff 
of the services and assistance of his servant and daughter 
Anne, seduced her, by reason whereof he deprived the plaintiff of 
her services, and put him to great expense.” This Bartholomew 
M‘Garahan, the plaintiff, was landlord of the little inn of the 
small village of Drumkerin, in the parish of Innismagrath. 
The Rev. Mr. Maguire was appointed to the parish, but before 
he was suited with a house (which was no easy matter where 
the accommodation, in a small village of fifty-one small tene- 
ments, was so wretched), he resided in the only place afford- 
ing a lodging, the rural inn. It appears he found the family 
obliging, and having no great choice of society, and having been 
always of a social disposition, he became acquainted with the 
children of the innkeeper. Little, however, did he suppose his 
condescension would be so cruelly abused. The family of the 
innkeeper consisted of himself, his wife, two daughters, and a 
son. ‘lhe girls concealed their real character from the priest, 
for, according to the disclosures which subsequently trans- 
pired, they were anything but reputable acquaintances. The 
Rev. Mr. Maguire went from Drumkerin to accept the contro- 
versial challenge of the Rev. Mr. Pope in Dublin, and, while 
superintending the printing of the report of the discussion, in 
which he bore so triumphant a part, for publication, he was 
startled and shocked at receiving a letter from Jane M‘Gara- 
han, one of the sisters, accusing him of her sister Anne’s 
elopement and ruin; she described the anguish of their 
mother, who was venting her sorrow in imprecations on his 
head, and insisting he must have been a partner in her sister’s 
flight. Mr. Maguire replied to this letter. I quote some pas- 
sages from his answer: 

“ May 4th, 1827. 

‘My pear JANE—I did not receive your letter until yes- 
terday, in consequence of those at the post-office not knowing 
where to send it. Need I say how much its contents aston- 
ished and confounded me? If I do not prove that I am 
guiltless as the child unborn, you may accuse me in what 
manner, 1i what terms, and wherever you please. I can 
account for every half-hour I have spent since I have left your 
place, and also for the ‘company with whom I have spent them. 
If any other person dared to charge me with what you have 
stated I should seek prompt redress; but I forgive you and 
your heartbroken mother. Oh! for Christ’s sake, do not 
gratify your enemies and mine, or your pretended friends, by 
destroying a character which ought to be as dear to you as life ; 
nay, you ought not to be wholly indifferent about mine.” After 
again protesting that he had ‘neither seen, nor spoken, not 
communicated’’ with her sister since he had seen the writer 
(Jane), he proceeds: ‘‘ My report of our discussion will appear 
immediately ; then I will go home and justify myself before God 
and man; and what will you say when she herself will acquit 





me, and substantiate every word of this statement, as I think 
she will, by a solemn oath, unless the whole be a conspiracy to 
ruin me, which I think could never be the case.”’ 

Active steps, however, were taken to meet the action at law. 
There was enough to lead the sagacious mind of O’Connell to 
believe there was a conspiracy when he was retained to defend 
Father Maguire. Rumours that the M‘Garahans were to get 
£500 for bringing the action against the priest were afloat, 
and it was discovered that, on the 11th of November of the 
previous year, Bartholomew M‘Garahan, the father of this 
girl, was arrested for debt, and discharged as an insolvent. 
Persons were ready to prove conduct of gross immorality on 
the part of this woman, Anne, and O'Connell was sanguine 
about a triumphant defence. The following curious incident 
occurred : a letter was received from this woman by the Rev. 
Thomas Maguire, informing him “that a secret friend supplied 
her with pen, ink, and paper, and she requested the defendant 
to draw up as strong an affidavit as possible of his innocence, 
and that if there was a magistrate in the country he could 
safely trust, to let him come to her house, and while his horse 
was feeding she would contrive to see him, and swear the 
affidavit.’’ She further stated, ‘‘ she had already sworn to his 
innocence, but not before a magistrate ; that £600 had been 
offered them for prosecuting the priest, but though there were 
visits paid at her father’s house by gentry who, she feared, 
made her family believe it was a virtue to punish a priest, yet 
money should never corrupt her heart, and, however humble 
was her lot, her soul shrunk at the idea of wilful perjury ; its 
best safeguard lay in his innocence and her principles.” It 
also intimated her fear that she would be turned out, and 
hoped for support in that event from the Catholics. 

Notwithstanding this letter, the preparations for the trial 
went forward, and O’Connell felt convinced that ample means 
were furnished to the insolvent plaintiff from some unknown 
source, when the élite of the Protestant bar appeared in the 
court of Exchequer on the day of the trial, 13th December, 
1827. Mr. George Bennett, K.C.; Mr. Joseph Devonsher 
Jackson, K.C.; Mr. North, K.C. ; with Mr. Keating, appeared 
for the plaintiff. O’Connell for the defence was associated 
with Mr. Sheil and Mr. O’Loghlen. 

Ere we raise the curtain for the drama, I shall give some 
slight memoirs of the counsel for the plaintiff. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER I.—Tur Meriva. 


It was an evening late in the February of ’46—cold, clear, 
stilly, and starlit ; there was a faint breathing of early spring 
in the twilight air, a softly murmured promise of brighter 
skies and sunnier days—of life, and warmth, and beauty. 
Crowds of opening blossoms were glimmering in sheltered 
nooks and sunny borders; tufts of pale snow-drops were 
wavering tremulously in the February breeze, and a perfume 
of early wall-flower was to be mét with now and again, as you 
passed some pleasant cottage garden ; whilst in the city win- 
dows, where the snows and frosts of winter had so lately 
checked the luxuriance of their growth, you saw the budding 
hyacinths slowly expanding in their little crystal homes, just 
like the newly-awakened year, opening into life and loveliness ; 
and you began to feel within yourself the conviction that that 
which so recently appeared like a dream of something which 
could never be again, was about to become a veritable reality. 

There were comparatively few passengers in the aristocratic 
regions of our gay metropolis—but few at least who lay claim 
to the name of respectability. The crowd of fashionable pro- . 
menaders who had besieged the flagways of our favourite winter 
resorts, where the broad pavercents aré daily swept by the 
voluminous fabrics of a foreign loom, had gradually ebbed 
away, and vanished into the prevailing obscurity long ere the 
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last gleam of the February sun had faded into darkness, or 
that its departing beam on tower and pinnacle had lit up with 
a hopeful smile even the sad resting-places of the quiet dead. 
Quiet! Ah, me! what a world of meaning lies there not 
_ hidden within that little word ? What a very mine of earnest, 
wishful longings—of speechless, unutterable desires for what 
can never, never in this life be—rest, calm, quiet, perfect 
rest. ‘To cease, in a certain sense, to struggle—to no more 
need that daily strain and tension of our exhausted powers. 
Oh! bliss of quiet—oh! paradise of rest for the over-worked 
brain and the broken, wearied spirit, there is, sure, no 
balm like thee! Thine is the spell which leads to thoughts 
eternal. Thine, the dear charm which wins how many a wan- 
dering soul to God; for where can such boon be found— 
where such sweet refuge reached, save only at iis source, for 
which there is no other name but heaven ? 

Something similar to those, our individual reflections, were 
the thoughts which occupied the care-worn mind of one lone, 
solitary passer on the late crowded flagway of Stephen’s-green, 
North. Dressed in the mourning weeds of a widow, the deep 
fall of well-worn crape effectually concealing her features, she 
hurried nervously along the footpath. Tall, slight, and evi- 
dently in delicate health, the frequent momentary pauses in 
her rapid movement betokening the existence of physical 
debility, there was still so much of natural grace about her— 
so much of that nameless charm whose unobtrusive eloquence 
so rarely fails to interest, that despite the positive shabbmess 
of her attire, one felt assured she was a gentlewoman ; and as 
she passed upon her lonely way, like a moving shadow through 
the lighted. streets, few indeed would have denied to her the 
silent tribute of that mingled sympathy and respect thus 
touchingly claimed by the visible symbols of human suffering 
and bereavement. 

She had reached the space in front of the Shelbourne Hotel ; 
here the flagway was for the moment obstructed, some poor 
wandering wayfarer having just sank down, either in a fit or 
swoon, upon the pitiless steps. Quite a little crowd had col- 
lected on the instant, and the lady, pausing of necessity in her 
vapid walk, became one of a motley group of eager witnesses of 
the sad, sad scene. Hastily producing a bottle of smelling- 
salts from the sable folds of her mourning dress, she with 
some difficulty succeeded in reaching the unconscious object of 
general solicitude, in the faint hope of being able to restore 
suspended animation. As she bent down kindly and anxiously 
over the pallid face and fainting form, a hired brougham drove 
up at a dashing pace, and stopped before the door. A gentle- 
man whose age might be about forty-eight or fifty years, hand- 
some, stately, with a complexion slightly bronzed by exposure 
to the sun of brighter and more fervid climes, presently alighted, 
and was about to ascend the now crowded steps, when having 
his attention attracted by a circumstance so unusual, he paused 
to make some inquiry relative to the cause. As the tones of 
his voice fell upon the ear of the lady, she as it were involun- 
tarily raised her head with a sudden start of surprise. Their 
eyes met. The habitually quick, penetrating glance which 
seemed to characterize the fine gray orbs of the gentleman, 
became arrested at once, and, as if by magic, an expression of 
pleasurable, and yet somewhat bewildered astonishment, ming- 
ling with a certain amount of clearly perceptible uncertainty 
and indecision, broke forth like a flash of imperfectly developed 
light. No; he was not quite sure—not as yet completely, 
perfectly satisfied that the sorrowful face so suddenly uplifted 
to his wondering sight was that of the fair, bright, laughter- 
loving girl he had known and wooed-in the happy days gone 
by. Not as yet quite thoroughly convinced. It seemed so 
hard of belief, so difficult of reconciliation. That faded, tear- 











ful woe-worn countenance, upon which the history of a broken 
heart was as legibly written as though the tale of sorrow had 
been engraven upon her aching brow. Could aught of grief or 
suffering’ have effected such a metamorphosis? Could any 
earthly visitation have called forth such a change? He actually 
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stood still and spell-bound upon the steps in very amazement. 
Lhis worldly-wisdomed man, with his long half century of mani- 
fold experiences, his boasted firmness, his avowed philosophy, 
and his admitted sense, literally trembling with emotion—the 
electric chord thus unexpectedly awakened vibrating through 
his every nerve. He could not summon up sufficient courage 
to address her. He could not just then even command a 
simple word to speak. Mute and wondering, it was not until 
aroused from his momentary paralyzation by the quiet gliding 
away of the charitable stranger (who, evidently herself agitated 
and confused, gently strove to effect a passage through the 
crowd), that hastily placing a crown-piece in the quivering 
hand of the searceiy yet quite conscious sufferer, he at length so 
far recovered his recollection as to hurry after the retreating 
figure, which after the lapse of some few minutes he succeeded 
in overtaking at the corner of a street where the passing of 
some carriages had obliged her to delay. ‘Mary!’ The 
word burst from his heart and from his lips at the self-same 
instant. It came thrilling upon the listener’s ear like an un- 
expected strain of long-forgotten music. There was a whole 
tumult of departed harmony melodizing its every intonation. 
A very volume of long pent-up devotion murmuring in its 
earnest tones. The lady, with a start almost of apprehension, 
turned round ; then, as seeming quickly re-assured, she sud- 
denly extended her trembling hand, once more uplifting her 
eyes through their veil of crape to the face of him who ad- 
dressed her. ‘‘ Mr. Archer,” she faltered with an evident 
effort to control her agitation. 

Yes! It was she—Mary indeed—herself in reality. It 
was no delusion, no mockery ingeniously conjured up by some 
imaginary resemblance—no flattering optical deception. There 
she stood answering to the name he uttered; and if further 
proof of her identity indeed were wanting, addressing him by 
his Ah! but not by the familiar appellation, the friendly, 
household, fireside title—the simple, endearing christian- 
name. No, no; the gulf which had been set between them 
in the years long passed away—the dreary chasm that time 
had deepened and darkened into a very abyss of impenetrable 
gloom—that irrevocable past now, and for ever filled by one 
sad melancholy memory—one never to be forgotten presence — 
one loved, lost, parted friend, the void left by whose absence 
none again might fill. 

‘‘ Mr. Archer!” the gentleman repeated in a tone of evident 
reproachfulness. ‘‘Mr. Archer! is it thus that Mary 
Klmore addresses her earliest friend—the companion, nay, the 
all but brother of her childhood, after an absence of nearly 
twenty weary years ?”’ 

‘* Were I indeed still the Mary Elmore of former days,” his 
companion answered, ‘‘ I might have heart and spirit left to 
bid welcome to my early friend; but as it is, as it is’’—she 
paused with a growing tremor in her voice. ‘Then sorrowfully 
extending towards him the shrouding crape of the mourning 
cloak she wore, she added falteringly : ‘‘ Let this plead for me— 
let this speak for me ; as for myself, I cannot.” 

‘‘ Nor shall it plead in vain, Mary,’ Mr. Archer replied, in 
a voice suppressed to a low whisper, for the curious eyes and 
ears of casual passers had already more than once become in- 
quisitively interested in the solitary pair. ‘* Let us walk on 
together,” he said quickly—*‘ that is, if you will permit my 
escort. I have a thousand questions to ask, and a street corner 
in a crowded city is not exactly the most favourable locality 
in which to hold a confidential conversation.” 

Once more the comparatively self-possessed man of the world, 
keenly alive to everything that was passing around him, and 
resolute of purpose in maintaining his own dignity against 
the intrusiveness even of a passing look. 

And so they two went slowly along the lamp-lit way—he 
with an assumed haughtiness of bearing, specially adopted for 
the purpose of deterring the impertinent, whom he mentally 
regarded as representing nine-tenths of the population ; and 
she with a bewildering sense of woe and change since that sad 
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hour in which she had looked upon him last—of blighted 
hope and faded youth ; of means sore straitened; of disease 
and death. 

Little by little he won from her the story of her darkened 
life—of her husband’s speculations, and his failure—of the 
sacrifices they had mutually and cheerfully made in the dear 
hope of winning back for him his already unthinkingly-forfeited 
reputation—of his ultimate succumbing beneath the woeful 
pressure—of ‘her consequent anguish and bereavement, and 
of the poverty-stricken path it was her fate, and that of her 
only surviving child, her dear, loved Norah, to tread, as best 
they might, in uncomplaining submission. It was a melan- 
choly history. The oft-repeated tale of one who has been a 
prince to-day and a beggar on the morrow. The husband of 
Mary Elmore had surrendered all to his creditors, even to the 
very rings from his wife’s fingers—but that all was not sufh- 
cient. ‘Ihe cry was still, Give, give ! until the grave at length 
opened its friendly portals to the despairing victim, and Death 
had for ever set his sovereign seal to the welcome warrant of 


liberation. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TILE GARRISON BALL. 
“Give you a slight flirtation, 
By the light of a chandelier, 
With music to fill up the pauses, 


And nobody very near.” 
N. P. WiLuts. 


Tue ringing of bells, demands for additional light, and other re- 
quirements attending the dressing of a number of ladies for a 
ball (of course gentlemen’s toilets are of no consideration), 
ceased at last. Ladies’ maids, in the absence of professional 
hair-dressers, arranged the coiffures with excellent taste. The 
ball-dress of our three Graces—consisting of well-fitting body 
and ample skirt—displayed with advantage the satin, or lace 
over satin, forming its material. The matronly person of Lady 
Stuart was clad in black velvet, this colour serving to set off her 
superb tiara of diamonds most brilliantly. The making of 
my toilet never occupied much time ; so that when I entered 
the drawing-room, I found myself alone. 

I was musing at the events which the progress of the day 
had brought to light—the estrangement, rapidly increasing, be- 
tween Henrietta and Roller ; the decidedly marked preference 
she was giving the handsome cornet over the more staid cap- 
tain of hussars, even although the latter belonged to the Tenth ; 
her fortunate escape when thrown from horseback. These 
reflections were passing rapidly through my mind, when I was 
roused from my reverie by hearing the firm tread of a man’s 
footsteps descending the stairs. 

The drawing-room door was unclosed. On looking through 
the opening I had a view of the stairs opposite, where the 
lamp, suspended from the ceiling of the landing-place, cast 
the light full upon them. I saw Roller coming down. He 
had not reached the stairfoot when I caught the sound of feet 
approaching, and the rustling of a lady’s dress. Roller looked 
upwards and paused; the lady also paused, apparently irreso- 
lute whether to continue her descent or return; after some 
hesitation she advanced. Roller remained standing, as though 
he had resolved on his course, and spoke first. 

‘‘ A word, Henrietta, before you go into the drawing-room. 
It is weakness in me to own it,”’ he said, and his voice faltered ; 
‘* but I have been deeply grieved and disappointed by your con- 
duct to-day. May I request you will pay some attention to 
my request in reference to the ball to-night.” 

‘“‘ Really, Captain Roller,” she replied, ‘‘I think I ought to 
know how to conduct myself without being tutored after this 
fashion.” 








‘‘ But, my dear Henrietta, it is to avoid unkind remarks.” 

‘‘Oh! ill-natured people are never at a loss for occasions 
to make unkind remarks,” she said. 

‘«‘ All I ask is, that you give me no cause for feeling hurt.”’ 

‘‘If you choose to feel hurt because I ride, dance, or walk | 
with any gentleman who is civil enough to pay me the atten- 
tions due from a gentleman to a lady, I can’t help you,’’ she 
said, in a tone of levity that grieved me. 

‘‘But you seem to forget the lady in the present instance 
is, or perhaps I ought to say was, engaged,” suggested Roller, 
in accents hoarse from emotion. 

‘‘T said before, and I now repeat, it is better we should 
both forget there ever was any engagement between us, Cap- 
tain Roller,” she replied. 

It may be imagined the effect which these words, uttered 
in the most indifferent tone, had upon the heart of the man 
who loved her so dearly. 

‘‘ It is better,’ he echoed in a tone of deep despondency. 
‘‘] resign you, Miss Stuart. Farewell.” 

The coquette carelessly said, ‘‘ I hope you do not intend to 
leave us immediately ;’’ but her words failed to reach the ears 
they were meant for ; Roller had rushed down stairs. 

I believe it is quite true, when men reach their prime—the 
period of existence when the passions are disciplined by rea- 
son, when the hopes and antictpations, the delusive dreams of 
youth, are displaced by the experience of maturer years, 
the love of such men is deeper, warmer, and more enduring 
than the attachments usually formed in early life. Roller’s 
was essentially of this nature ; he loved Miss Stuart with all 
the fondness of his noble heart. 

Vexed and displeased though I was at tho coquette’s treat- 
ment of my friend, I could not resist the fascination of her 
presence in the drawing-room, which she entered after giving 
Roller his congé. 

She was tastefully dressed in white satin, her hair classically 
bound round the temples, and looped by a string of costly 
pearls; her large eyes sparkled with anticipated conquest. 
The thought of being once more free to exert their influence, 
I make no doubt, imparted additional stateliness to her queen- 
like bearing; she was, in truth, an elegant being. 

‘“* What, Mr. O’Regan, all alone! and in a brown study—or 
asleep !’’ she exclaimed, as she advanced towards me. 

‘‘ In truth, fair lady, I am not likely to fall asleep while this 
gaiety lasts,’’ I replied. 

She rang the bell and ordered coffee to be served. Mr. Scott 
joined us, and looked what he certainly was—every inch a 
soldier. Of height considerably over six feet, with raven hair 
and moustache, his figure was admirably proportioned; and, 
though dressed in plain evening costume, his well-set car- 
riage and easy graceful manner unmistakeably denoted the 
military man. Lady Stuart next appeared ; she said Captain 
Roller had decided on not going to the ball, and would keep 
Sir Henry company at home. ‘The young ladies looked very 
blank, I thought, at this. They glanced first at each other and 
then at Henrietta, who, with her blandest smile, asked young 
Scott to try and button one of her gloves. The coach was 
ready, and though I offered to sit on the box with the coach- 
man, Lady Stuart insisted there was no occasion for running 
the risk of getting cold. 

The night was clear and starlit. Without interruption we 
reached Buttevant barracks, where the blaze of light, the occa- 
sional bursts of music, and the crowd of soldiers and mess- 
waiters assembled at the entrance to the mess-house, informed 
us the revelry was begun. 

To hand the ladies from their carriage, to wait for them 
until they emerged from the dressing-room which the officers had 
fitted up for their convenience (provident even to hair-pins and 
side-combs, as I was credibly informed), whence they issued in 
the full blaze of velvet, satins, diamonds, and pearls—was a work 
of brief duration. We were duly marshalled into a tea- 
room, where Colonel and Mrs. Bland received us in the 
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name of the garrison, and the colonel inqnired “‘ what had 
detained Sir Henry, and where was Cuptain Roller.” Having 
made their excuses and partaken of tea, partners presented 
themselves to the young ladies; they were provided with 
printed programmes of the dances—arranged for the night in 
numerical order, with the music to be played for each. I had 
secured Emily for the first quadrille, Scott engaged Henrietta, 
and Kate alone was able to accept one of the 16th. Before 
long, each was obliged to mark with a pencil on her card the 
name of the fortunate candidates for the succeeding dances. 
The ball-room was admirably arranged. When we entered with 
our fair partners, the scene appeared to have realized the 
splendour of one of the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
Lights glanced on many a trophy, flashing from sword-blades 
in stars along the walls, gleaming from bayonets in glittering 
devices, on muskets ranged like fluted pillars near the win- 
dows; colours of the various corps, 16th and 95th, waved 
gracefully at either end; and a grenadier, fully accoutred, 
stood by the side of the king’s and regimental banners—the 
high bear-skin caps towered over the tallest of the company. 
These soldiers were relieved every two hours—and not the least 
amusing part of the scene was the matter-of-fact way in which 
the relief of the guard took place. They walked steadily 
through the groups of congregated guests, as though going to 
storm a breach. 

The variety of uniforms, the embroidered coatees of the 
dragoons, with the dress-cap and magnificent plume, always 
part of the full-dress at the period ; the hussars, with laced 
and furred pelisses and glittering sabertashes ; artillery officers 
in blue and gold, contrasting with the scarlet of the cavalry 
and infantry ; field officers, with heavy bullion in their epau- 
lets; the double shoulder appendages of the captains, with 
the solitary ones of the lieutenants and ensigns, marking the dis- 
tinction in dress between the centurion and subaltern which no 
longer exists, gave that animation to the festive scene the pre- 
sence of military always imparts. There were numbers of lovely 
women of all shades and complexions—blonde, dark, brunette ; 
some tall and stately, others short and sylph-like. There were 
some without any claim to being considered pretty, who, from 
their interesting expression, were calculated to secure lasting 
esteem. I like a face that suggests a history—not a vacant, 
unmeaning, full-mooned visage ; but what we mean when we 
use the term ‘‘ a speaking countenance’’—wherein pure affec- 
tions and heart-bred sympathies glance from the kindly- 
beaming eye, lurk round the cordial smiling lips, or lie cradled 
in the soft, dimpled cheeks. The number of gentlemen being 
greater than that of the fair sex, the latter were sure to have 
an abundance of partners—even had there been any whose want 
of personal attractions might have converted them into ‘ wall- 
flowers,” as a malicious wit denominated the plain girls who 
seldom are asked to dance. 

Henrietta was evidently making the most of her new con- 
quest, for such she seemed to consider Mr. Scott. A balcony 
outside the ball-room had been tastefully fitted up as a bower, 
with evergreens and plants procured from the neighbouring con- 
servatories. Here the’fair Stuart reclined after the first dance. 

** Who is that pretty girl sitting near Scott of Ours ?”’ I heard 
a tall and very gentlemanlike young hussar officer inquire of 
Lady Georgina Harcourt, a sweet-looking blonde, one of our 
leading belles, with whom he had been dancing. 

‘* Where ? I do not see them, Lord Fitzwalter,’’ she replied, 
as she looked round the ball-room. 

‘‘No; you look here in vain,” he said ; ‘‘ they are seeking 
‘love amongst the roses’ in yonder Bendemeer’s bower.” 

Lady Georgina laughed, and glanced hastily in the direction 
her partner indicated. 

‘Ah! I see them now. The young lady is Miss Stuart ; 
her father, Sir Henry, is a lawyer, I believe. They have taken 
a residence in this county.”’ 


‘Then she must be the very girl who is engaged to Roller 
of the 10th.” 





“She was engaged, I have heard,” rejoined the Lady 
Georgina ; ‘‘ but it would be a hazardous venture to speak of 
her engagement as permanent. She seems to have monopo- 
lized Mr. Scott, and I suspect he is no longer ‘ Scott free.’ ”’ 

‘¢ You know very little about him ; excuse me for saying so, 
lady fair,”’ said Lord Fitzwalter. ‘‘ He can have no serious 
intentions in that quarter, for we know very well he is already 
engaged.” 

A very just judgment upon the false Henrietta, thought I 
to myself. The band struck up a grand march and we filed 
off to the supper-room. 

The profusion of fowl, wild and tame; pheasants and tur- 
keys, chickens, lobster, salads, tongue, ham, jellies, and con- 
fectionary in endless variety; cakes representing towers with 
flags, having the number of the corps giving the entertainment ; 
the splendour of the plate, for which each regiment was re- 
markable ; the excellence and quantity of the wine, were the sub- 
ject of commendation. The officers were unceasing in their 
attention ; they ministered to the happiness of every guest, until 
the pale light of morning came stealing through the windows 
of the ball-room. It seemed at first like some sheeted ghost 
coming to afiright the nocturnal revellers. At all events, it 
had the effect of banishing them. The ball broke up with 
many a sigh for these fleet hours—alas ! too swiftly passed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 
OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 


CHAPTER I. 
An unsummerly summer.—-Vacation longings.—Why I didn’t go to Bray.—A 
prompt decision.—Connemara.—Eulogistic account of its beauty by Thackeray 
and Lemon.—My reasons for essaying an account of my tour. 





THE summer time of 1862 had come—I write summer time doubt- 
fully, for alas! though the summer time had arrived it brought no 
summer with it. Truly might I exclaim with our truly national 
poet, D. F. M*Carthy: 
“‘ Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the seaside billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows, 
Where in laughter and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 
“ Waiting, sad, dejected, weary— 
Waiting for the May, 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings — 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away. 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May.” 

The summer of 1862 was the most ungenial I ever recollect. 
Instead of that glorious season when golden sunlight flings its 
radiance over field and stream—when blue skies are unflecked by a 
single cloud, and the tender green of the woodlands lies unstirred by 
the faintest breath of wind, dull, leaden-hued skies poured conti- 
nuous rain, which would have rendered the presence of our lumber- 
ing water-carts almost superfluous, had not a persevering east 
wind raised such clouds of dust, as often to treat the promenaders 
of Sackville-street to a fair specimen of a simoom, and threatened 
to dislodge the “* Hero of the Nile” from his lofty pedestal. There 
were no delicious sunbright mornings, musical with birds, tempting 
us to rival the prudent early songster in provident promenading. 
No warm, genial noons, to bid us seek some dingle, or bushy 
dell, or bosky bourn, where, screened from fervid heat, we might 
indulge in poetic reveries, far from the crash, and roar, and strife 
of the city. The summer was passing away, dark and dreary, and 
crowds were betaking themselves to swell the multitudes who 
thronged London, to explore the wondrous courts of the Great 
International Exhibition of 1862. I too meditated spending my 
holidays viewing the works of art collected in this World’s Fair, 
now eclipsed by our own International Exhibition of 1865; but 
when the period arrived that 1 was free to depart—free to exchange 
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the daily routine of several hours’ deskwork for such amusement 
or recreation as suited my means and inclination, [ own I was 
readily influenced by the suggestions of her who is my adviser 
in any case of doubt, and who knew that passing my holidays by the 
seaside, in some pleasant watering-place, affording agreeable society 
and within easy reach of picturesque scenery, would prove far 
more conducive to my health than spending the same time in 
London at the Exhibition, thereby necessarily encountering a 
considerable amount of fatigue, unattended by that healthful exer- 
cise which alone would be relaxation to one wearied by confine- 
ment. The trip to the Exhibition being surrendered—whither ? 
was the word. After some consideration, Bray was decided on. It 
realized all the conditions required, being a pleasant watering- 
place, affording agreeable society, and within easy reach of pic- 
turesque scenery. To Bray, therefore, on a fine, bright September 
day, my wife and I proceeded, on that arduous and uninviting, but 
necessary duty—lodging-hunting. It is needless to recapitulate 
our disappointments before we found the apartments suited to 
us, and having signed an agreement, taking them from the Monday 
following, and then and there paying portion of the rent in advance 
to bind the bargain, we returned to our town mansion and prepared 
for the flitting. 

I looked forward to my holidays with all the fresh feelings of a 
boy. ‘Truly has it been said—* this is a word unknown to the 
idler, but one of magic power to the man who works”.—and to such 
it is fully as acceptable as to the urchin in the round jacket and 
cloth cap. Owing to the severe illness of a dear colleague, I had 
for some time much more than my ordinary official duties to go 
through—not more actual work, perhaps, but greater responsibility, 
more wearying than labour. It was this I was relieved from when 
his convalescence left me free to depart, and with the prospect of 
a pleasant time by the resounding sea, I made all preparations. 
I was anxious for change—change from town to country, from the 
street to the sea, from the flags and pavement to the esplanade and 
shingly beach, and my preparations were completed, my luggage 
strapped and ready for the cab—when the post brought me a letter. 

The writer of a sensible article entitled ‘Too Short by Half,” 
in the October number of Duffy’s Sixpenny Magazine, remarks: 
* Our hardest work and pleasantest pastime is chequered in various 
ways by many drawbacks and interruptions. Human destiny is 
not determined merely on great occasions, or by great wants, but 
chiefly by some of that legion of little things, whose ever active and 
ever present agency it is unwise to disregard as trivial and com- 
monplace.’’ The letter was from the gentleman who, with his sister, 
had preoccupied the apartments we had engaged in Bray, and he 
wrote to say, “ that his sister was then suffering from so violent an 
attack of neuralgia as to render her removal impossible.” He 
therefore proposed “to stay on for another week, and hoped to learn 
it did not inconvenience me.” Here wasa coil. Could there be 
anything more provoking? A week of my month’s vacation was 
already gone, and now I was threatened with the loss of another, 
which would cut up half my holidays. I felt like one whose banns 
are forbidden at the steps of the altar. What should do? Ina 
second my decision was made. I replied by informing my corre- 
spondent, ‘his letter arrived just as I completed all my arrange- 
ments for starting. I regretted to hear of his sister’s illness, and 
hoped she would soon be better; but as I could not afford to lose a 
week’s holidays I resolved to start for Connemara in the morning, 
and if the apartments were vacant on my return I would willingly 
occupy them.” ‘This resolution proved quite consonant to my 
wife’s wishes. She also was eager to behold the pathless wilds of 
Connemara. She knew what I needed was change, and whether to 
Bray or Connemara did not much signify—either was change from 
the office to the hillside; from the desk to the deck. If we had not 
the esplanade to saunter over, we had mountains galore, and lakes 
plenty as blackberries. To Connemara, then, we went. I had lately 
read those words in reference to this picturesque region: “* Measured 
and mapped Connemara may be, but painted or described it never 
can. ‘Those sublime landscapes of mountain, moor, and mere, are 
photographed on the memory for ever, but cannot be reproduced 
on canvass ; and a great master of art, a Miclrael Angelo (Titmarsh), 
throws down his brush with the wise confession, ‘ All we can do is 
to cry, beautiful! Who shall take it up and paint?” Thus 
saith the agreeable author of * A Little Tour in Ireland,” one of the 
most graceful tributes an English writer ever laid on the shrine of 
Irish scenic beauty. And, indeed, if he felt unequal to describing 
the glorious scenery of Maum Turk, and the Twelve Bens, and the 
stupendous range of the Killeries, I may well pause ere I step in 
where Thackeray and Lemon feared to tread. But as there exists 
lamentable ignorance, even in Ireland, of the Alpine grandeur of 


Connemara, and much anxiety as to the means of enjoying a tour 
in that terra incugnita with due regard to personal comfort, I 
venture, with great diffidence, to give an account of our pleasant 
Run Through the West, in the hope its coger may induce these 
tourists who every year betake themselves to the banks of the 
Rhine, the Swiss mountains (now so full of peril to climbers), or 
other foreign countries, to look nearer home. I promise them as 
much picturesque beauty as any land can boast; and the sweet 
scent of the heather will greatly improve all young ladies’ lungs, 
while the pure Connemara breeze gives a most lovely complexion, 
Then, instead of re-visiting the landlords of the Auberges, their 
money will find its way to poor Paddy, who is always in need of a 
trifle of cash, and they will be gratified by witnessing shoeless feet 
and hatless heads ensconced in neat brogues and caubeens imper- 
vious tothe rain; other articles of attire, by no means plentiful in 
the West, will then not be so scarce ; and with these reasons for my 
writing, let the reader accompany me over the pathless wilds of 
Connemara. 





ABBEY EASAROE. 


Grey, grey is Abbey Easaroe, by Ballyshannon town, 

It has neither door nor window, the walls are broken down ; 
The carven stones lie scatter’d in briar and nettlebed ; 

The only feet are those that come at burial of the dead. 

A little rocky rivulet runs murmuring to the tide, 

Singing a song of ancient days, in sorrow, not in pride; 

The boor-tree and the lightsome ash across the portal grow, 
And heaven itself is now the roof of Abbey Easaroe, 


It looks beyond the harbour-stream to Gulban Mountain blue ; 

It hears the voice of Earna’s Fall, Atlantic breakers too; 

High ships go sailing past it; the sturdy clank of oars 

Brings in the salmon-boat to haul a net upon the shores ; 

And this way to his home-creek, when the summer day is done, 
The weary fisher skulls his punt across the setting sun, 

While green with corn is Sheegus Lill, his cottage white below, 
But grey at every season is Abbey Easaroe. 


There stood one day a poor old man above its broken bridge; 
He heard no running rivulet, he saw no mountain-ridge ; 

He turn’d his back an Sheegus Hill, and view’d with misty sight 
The abbey. walls, the burial-ground and crosses ghostly white ; 
Under a weary weight of years he bow’d upon his staff, 
Perusing in the present time the forme:’s epitaph ; 

For, grey and wasted like the walls, a figure full of woe, 

This man was of the blood of them who founded Easaroe. 


From Derry gates to Drowas Tower, Tyrconnell broad was theirs ; 
Horsemen and footmen, bards and mead, and mitred abbot’s pray’rs, 
With chanting in the holy house which they had builded high 
To God and to St. Bernard—whereto they came to die. 
No workhouse grave for him, at least! the ruins of his race 
Shall rest among the ruin’d stones of this their saintly place. 
The fond old man was weeping; and tremulous and slow 
Along the rough and crooked lane he crept from Easaroe. 
W. ALLINGHAM. 





A young man of good family, but who possessed a rather sceptical 
mind, was on the point of being married, he therefore went to a Catholic 
priest to make confession. ‘ Sir,” said he to the father, “ I have com- 
mitted about all the sins which men generally allow themselves to com- 
mit.” ‘ You want a certificate of confession then ?” inquired the priest, 
who at once saw what kind of a penitent he was dealing with. ‘“ They 
tell me it is necessary before receiving the nuptial benediction.” ‘“ My 
friend, depart in peace and sin no more.” “ But my father,” said the 
young man, “‘ you’ve ordered me no penance.” ‘Did you not tell me 
just now that you were going to be married ?” replied the priest smiling. 
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BECTIVE ABBEY. 

Tuts fine relic of Irish monastic architecture, of which the 
accompanying sketch is so perfect and beautiful a delinea- 
tion, is situated three miles east of Trim, in the barony of 
Navan and county of Meath—on the banks of that river, which 
is not less interesting for the picturesque scenes through which 
it leads the tourist, than for the venerable testimonials of our 
ancestors’ piety which are thickly scattered along its windings— 
the Boyne of science, as it was emphatically called in the 
Irish annals—the Boyne of so many powerful associations in 
the history of our native land. It is needless to add, that the 
country around the subject of our present inquiry is of the 
deepest interest and attraction. 

Bective gives its name to the parish in which it is situated, 
containing a population of about 800 persons, and extending 
over 1,698 acres, of which the townland of Bective comprises 
302, and the grange 271. ‘The rectory is now wholly impro- 
priate in the Bolton family. 
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The ruins of the abbey are situated on a hich bank over the 
Boyne ; they are extensive, and comprise some beantiful speci- 
mens of pointed arches, the cloisters, with a tower, and other 
remains of Gothic architecture. In the centre is a square space, 
or area, which seems to have been roofed; while at the south 
and west side is a gallery opening into the former by twelve 
arches, supported by clustered pillars. Over the gallery was 
probably the chapel. In the south front is a tower with pro- 
jecting angles. From the gallery access is had to a number of 
cells under the chapel. 

The castellated portion of the ruins was, according to tradi- 
tion, erected by Melaghlin, King of Meath, in 1014, and it is 
added, that he sent to Greece for architects to assist in its con- 
struction. - A subsequent monarch of Meath is, with more 
certainty, recorded as the founder of the abbey, which was 
otherwise called ‘* Abbatia de Beatitudine.”’ It was filled with 
Cistercian monks, under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and its abbot was of the miired class, and, as such, 
Lord of Parliament—the possessions of his house being held 
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as it is technically termed, in capite, from the erown—that is, 
without the intervention of anyintermediate lord. Of this num- 
ber Sir Edward Coke enumerates twenty-seven, Selden but 
twenty-six in England. In Ireland, we find fifteen abbots and 
ten priors Lords of Parliament. The principal of the former 
class were those of the Abbey of St. Thomas, and of the Blessed 
Virgin, in Dublin; also those of Mellifont, Dunbrody, Bective, 
Tracton, Graigdemanagh, Wony, alias, Abbington, Baltinglass, 
Jerpoint, &c.; those of the latter, the Priors of St. John of 
Jerusalem at Kilmainham, of Christ Church, and All-Hallows, 
in Dublin, St. Peter’s at Trim, Connell, Athassel, &c. 

1195. The body of Hugh de Lacey, the great palatine of 
Meath, was buried with much solemnity within the consecrated 
walls of Bective. His head, however, was carried to Dublin, 
and entombed in the Abbey of St. Thomas. 

1488. James, then Abbot of Bective, received the king’s 
pardon for the part he had taken in the rebellion raised to 
support the pretensions of Lambert Simnel, and in the follow- 
ing year the said abbot took the oath of allegiance to King 
Henry VII. 

The abbey of Bective was one of that class which came to 
the crown before the general suppression of monasteries (an 
occurrence which greatly distinguishes the manner of proving 
and enforcing rights derived under this or other similarly cir- 
cumstanced religious establishments), All its ornaments, 
jewels, goods, chattels, &c., were thereupon absorbed into the 
royal treasury. 

A series of inquisitions were subsequently directed to ascer- 
tain the various possessions of this abbey, in manors, granges, 
lands, court-services, &c., within the counties of Meath, West- 
meath, and Kildare. I shall only allude to those in the imme- 
diate vicinity of my present subject. Achurch, hall, cloisters, 
with other buildings, and 205 acres of arable land in Bective 
as a demesne, extensive tracts of meadow and pasture, the 
grange of Bective, five orchards within the precincts of the 
abbey, a fulling-mill, erected by the farmer of the abbey, a 
water-mill, and a fishing-weir on the Boyne, the manor of 
Bective, the wood of Scryboke (fifty acres), a dove-house, the 
right of fishery on the Boyne from Ardsallagh to Dunkerry, as 
also the rectory of Bective. 

1554. William Walsh, a Cistercian monk of the abbey of 
Bective, was promoted to the see of Meath. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth he was deprived for preaching against the 
Book of Common Prayer and the queen’s supremacy, thrown 
into prison, and in some years afterwards sent into banish- 
ment. He died at Alcala de Henares, in Spain, 1577, and was 
buried there in the monastery of his order. 

Bective gives the title of earl to the family of Taylour. 
Opposite to this place is Balsoon, once the estate and residence 
of the celebrated Primate Usher. 

We must not, however, suficr those who have accompanied us 
into the sacred cloisters of Bective to depart without drawing 
their attention to the fortunes and fate of the once magniticent 
palatine who, as I have already mentioned,was interred wi th- 
in this venerated abbey. He it was to whom Henry II., on 
his arrival in Ireland, committed the government of Dublin, an 
office which he filled with peculiar splendour during the Christ- 
mas of 1171 in which that monarch sojourned in a timber 
palace, hastily constructed where the Castle Market now stands. 
There, weary of civil discord, the native princes crowded into 
the pageantries that surrounded the king ; the rights and wrongs 
of a nation were forgotten in the splendours of his court, and 
the sterner qualities of the Irish warriors melted away in the 
diffusion of social intercourse and friendly communication. ‘T'o 
them, strangers as they were to the grandeur of feudal life, 
everything wore an air of magnificent noveliy. ‘The pastimes 
and revelries—the music—masking—mumming, and strange 
shows— the tilt and tournament—th> gorgeous ornaments—the 
tables replenished with such rare varieties of fish and flesh— 
the wines and spices—the very array of all the officers, the gen- 
tlemen, esquires, knights, and barons in their rich attire, glitter- 
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ing through the halls or careering over the field, with their horses 
barbed and mailed—the king himself in all the attraetions of 
condescension and more than wonted pomp—all contributed to 
beguile and delude the natives. They yielded to the spell.of 
sumptuous indolence, and the strong man was lulled on the 
lap of luxury. 

The next public station in which we find De Lacy projected 
in Irish history was (according to Cambrensis), when he and 
William Fitz-Adelm were appointed the royal deputies to re- 
ceive, on the banks of the Shannon, the submission of Roderic 
O’Connor. The Irish annalists, however, deny that this com- 
mission was effected, and the Abbot Benedict, a contemporane- 
ous English writer asserts that the Irish potentate still con- 
tinued to maintain his independence. The next mark of the 
royal favour was to assign twenty gentlemen as a body-guard 
to De Lacy, and to confer upon him the fee of that then pro- 
vince, the rich territory of Meath, which having been, from a 
very remote period, annexed to the monarchy of Ireland, was 
thus, with peculiar propriety, conferred upon the king’s de- 

uty. 

‘ During several months after Henry’s departure to England, 
De Lacy employed himself in making sub-grants of his princely 
fee to his favourite adherents. The most valiant of the adven- 
turers—amongst whom I may particularize Hugh Tyrrel, Gil- 
bert de Nugent, Gilbert de Angulo, Richard Tuite, Hugh de Hus- 
sey, Richard le Fleming, &c.—were the judicious objects of 
this bounty ; and while he planted them along the marches of 
the pale, as bulwarks against the incursions of the natives, he 
took care to assign to them well-appointed troops of soldiers, 
and tracts sufficiently extensive for their maintenence, secur- 
ing their possessions withal by forts and castles scattered over 
the whole country. 

His subsequent biography is stained by his connexion with 
the murder of O’Rourke on the hill of Tara, his unwarranted 
encroachments on some of the native princes—especially on the 
O’Ferrals of Annaly, and his disrespect for, or rather opposition 
to the religious prejudices of the Irish, all which induced such 
disastrous consequences that the king was fain to summon him 
to appear before him, supersede him as viceroy, and appoint in 
his place that eclebrated warrior of his day—Strongbow. He 
was, however, afterwards restored in the king’s good graces, 
confirmed in his grant of Meath, and ultimately re-appointed 
Lord Justice of Ireland. He had learned a wholesome lesson 
by his temporary misfortunes, and, while he saw that the 
covernment which seeks stability must base itself on the affec- 
tions of its suljects, he laboured to conform his own course to 
such a-conviction. ‘‘ This country,” says the voice of history, 
‘‘was then singularly well managed; the priest kept his 
church—the soldier his garrison—the gentleman his own de- 
mesne, and the ploughman followed the plough.” He im- 
mediately applied himself to fortify Leinster, and the whole 
pale generally, with castles similar to those which he thereto- 
fore erected in Meath ; but while he forwarded these works of 
military defence, he did not neglect the services of religion, as 
his various foundations on the banks of his favourite river, the’ 
Boyne, so fully testify. He patronized the arts of peace, and 
conciliated the affections as well of the natives as of the Eng- 
lish soldiers by his affable demeanour, his impartial gene- 
rosity, and his wise administration. 

Unhappily, however, in selecting his places for defensive 
structures, he availed himself of every circumstance and situa- 
tion, whether sacred or profane, that facilitated his object, too 
often transforming abbeys into fortified castles, and converting 
their terraces and cloisters into bulwarks and trenches ; reno- 
vating the ancient Irish and Danish forts by additional works 
of lime and stone, and even opening port-holes and embrasures 
in the sacred enclosures, or casiols, with which holy men had 
surrounded their retreats. ‘This imprudence was too sadly 
atoned for by his death. He had prepared to erect a fortress 


on the ruins and with the materials of an ancient abbey. In 
vain was he warned that ‘‘ the place on which he trod was holy 
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ground,” the ill-fated baron proceeded to tear down the vene- 
rable pile, when suddenly one of the exasperated natives, who 
was a labourer in his service, sprang from the place where he 
was emp'oyed, and drawing a battle-axe which he had con- 
cealed for the purpose, killed De Lacy on the spot. 

Thus fell a viceroy on whose character many early writers 
have passed a wrong decision, which the historians of subse- 
quent centuries have not sufliciently reversed. Few governors 
better deserved the gratitude of the Irish people, over whom he 
presided as the lord rather than the tyrant, the guardian more 
than the ruler. Instead of pride, avarice, and rapacity, that 
for many ensuing ages were the characteristics of the Lords 
Lieutenant of Ireland, his whole government, with the excep- 
tion of the short interval which I have pointed out, exhibited 
moderation, humanity, justice, and an unceasing ardour to 
promote the welfare of Ireland. 


J.D. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL, 


By J. R. O'FianaGan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar," &c. 





Grorce Bennett, K.C., one of the justly respected leaders of 
the Munster bar, was the leading counsel for the plaintiff. His 
appearance and manners were singularly adapted to win con- 
fidence and inspire trust. He was a frank, good-humoured, 
well-looking gentleman, over six feet high, with a downright, 
hearty, unaffected manner, that made a witness at home with 
him ina moment. There was a total absence of pertness or 
snappishness in his mode of examination. He looked the very 
reverse of a cadaverous, thoughtful, blackletter lawyer, and 
was apparently so artless and natural, that he obtained implicit 
credence both from witnesses and juries. Indeed, some juries 
carried this feeling of reliance to such an extent, that, as it 
often appeared to me, his very addresses were received almost 
as conclusively as direct evidence on the point atissue. In 
speaking, he seldom rose to anything like oratory; yet he 
threw such genuine feeling, so much natural heartiness into 
what he said, that it made a deep and lasting impression on 
the mind; and no doubt the absence of pretension, the sim- 
plicity—I had almost said rusticity of manner with which he 
delivered his séntiments, very much caused this effect. Ile 
had little of the lawyer, according to the vulgar idea, in his 
demeanour ;nonein hisdress. A dark coat, not unlike a shoot- 
ing coat, plaid waistcoat, and grey or check pantaloons, often 
constituted his usual dress. He might easily have been mis- 
taken for a country gentleman, or the client in his own person ; 
while, with his hands thrust into his pockets, and a voice 
choked with emotion, he solemnly protested with what pleasure 
he displaced the ingenious fictions of the other side, unsustained 
even by the hard swearing of the witnesses, by the honest 
case of his respectable client. His good humour often set the 
court ina roar. An action brought by two brothers named 
Hawks against a Mr. Nagle, he humorously commenced in 
this fashion: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this fight is between two Hawks 
and an Eagle.” He wound up a highly pathetic speech for the 
plaintiff, who claimed damages for the loss of service of a dear 
child who had fallen a prey to the seductive arts of the deten- 
dant, in the following comic peroration: ‘‘ The conduct of 
this defendant, gentlemen of the jury, has been most flagitious. 
He wound himself into the confidence of the father, in order to 
betray that confidence. He crept like a serpent into his bosom, 
in order that he might sting him behind his back.” 

Speaking one day of the disappointment caused by incor- 
rect or scanty reports in newspapers, he related the following 
anecdote: ‘‘ The first speech I ever made, after being called 
to the bar, was in stating the case of the defendant in a heavy 
record. I made along speech, and I felt proud of it, and 
locked most anxiously for the paper published next morning, 
which was to contain a report of the trial. Judge my feelings 
when I read the following notice of my display: ‘ Mr. Bennett 





ee 


spoke fortwo hours on the part of the defendant, during which 
the judge asked a question, the purport of which we could not 
collect.’ ” 

He was born in the city of Cork, on the 20th September, 
1777. His father was one of the judges of the King's Bench. 
Mr. Bennett was called to the bar in 1800, and soon got into 
good circuit practice. He also had for many years the lucra- 
tive oflice of crown prosecutor. When offered his silk gown 
by Lord Manners Lord Chancellor, in 1822, he humorously 
said, ‘‘l’d rather the silk gown was given to my wife.” He 
was a dear kind friend to every member of the Munster bar. 

JosePu Devonsner Jackson, K.C., alsocounsel for the plain- 
tiff, was a native of Cork. He was greatly respected, and his 
courteous manners and gentlemanly address bespoke the eulti- 
vated mind. He, too, held a high position on the Munster 
circuit; and though a strong politician of the Tory or Con- 
servative school, no trace of it ever interfered with his kindly 
social friendship. He was an admirable nisi prius advocate, 
possessed of much fluency, an impressive court manner, and 
great tact. He was a king’s counsel and sergeant-at-law ; 
represented the borough of Bandon for many years in the im- 
perial parliament ; became Solicitor-General in 1841; and sat 
upon the Common Pleas bench until his death. 

Mr. Nortn, K.C., who also appeared for the plaintiff, was 
one of the most talented members of the Irish bar. Whilea 
student of Trinity College, Dublin, he was one of the most 
able speakers of the Historical Society. He determined to 
study for the bar, and the oratorical efforts which had been 
trained into vigorous maturity in the Historical Socicty, were, 
on the occasion of Mr. North’s proceeding to complete his legal 
terms in London, transferred to the Academic Society of the 
great metropolis. The result was most encouraging. Tho 
stamp of approval which had been cordially given by the Irish 
auditors who heard Mr. North in Dublin, was recognised and 
authenticated by the English critics. His style, though 
essentially different from that to which they were generally ac- 
customed, was highly applauded. Though copious and rhetori- 
cal, it was argumentative and correct. Indeed the fame of his 
talentsas aspeaker was such that it was rumoured instructions 
were sent from Downing-street to an emissary to ascertain the 
suitability of the Irish law student for the House of Commons, 
where his talents might be employed in the service of tho 
government. Whether the report was disparaging on the 
ground of incompetency as a debater, or that the ideas of the 
young Irishman were not in unison with the minister’s views, 
I know not, but no result followed, and Mr. North pursued his 
way to the bar. He was well read in the lore of his profes- 
sion, and singularly gifted with quickness of perception. His 
mind was at once vigorous, intelligent, and expansive. Ho 
had great power of concentrating his attention, and howsoever 
difficult or obscure the question to be unravelled, he always 
found out the clue. I need hardly say that anything he saw 
clearly, he imparted with like distinctness. He had a choice 
command of language, and every word fell into its place with 
the nicest precision. 

From such a practitioner at the Irish bar great things were 
predicted. From such a lawyer much was expected, and 
truth compels me to say, the public anticipations were not 
realized. There was the power but not the will, and both 
were requisite to ensure success. What availed the talents of 
his mind—his intellectual greatness ? He allowed his talents 
to slumber—his faculties to rust. He wanted the energy to 
make way, and sacrificed success to ease ; he had all the am- 
bition to be at the top of the tree, but he lacke! the courage 
to risk a fall in climbing. There was nothing in Mr. North's 
features or figure to call for any observation—nothing to in- 
dicate to the stranger that he was a man to be noticed. His 
countenance was small, and generally wore a thoughtful ex- 
pression, often indicative of exhaustion, to which the pal- 
lour of his cheeks much contributed. ‘The small but expres- 
sive mouth had that curve of the lips which is indicative of 
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a refined mind, somewhat disposed to sarcasm. [ft was not 
easy to disconnect the aspect of Mr. North from the notion 
that you looked upon a disappointed man. He was of middle 
height, and slenderly built—his appearance at once aristocratic 
and fastidious. 

On an occasion of considerable excitement, Mr. North ac- 
quitted himself in the discharge of his professional duties with 
signal and complete success. He defended the political rioters 
at the Dublin Theatre, on trial for insulting the Viceroy. The 
best account of his conduct on that memorable occasion is that 
related by Mr. W.H.Curran.* ‘It was altogether a singular 
scene—presenting a fantastic medley of combinations and con- 
tradictions such as nothing but the shuffling of Irish events 
could bring together ; a band of inveterate loyalists brought to 
the bar of justice for a public outrage upon the person of the 
king’s representative.” (A bottle had been flung at the Marquis 
Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant, in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
during a command night.) ‘ An Attorney-General + prose- 
cuting in behalf of one part of the state, and the other 
exulting with all their souls at the prospect of his failure ; 
a popular Irish bench; an acquitting Irish jury; and, finally, 
the professional confidant of the Orange lodges—the chosen 
defender of their acts and doctrines, Mr. North It would 
be difficult to conceive a more perplexing office. He dis- 
charged it, however, with great talent and (what I appre- 
hend was less expected) consummate boldness. As a pro- 
duction of eloquence, his address to the jury contained no 
specimens of first-rate excellence, but many that were not 
far below it ; while his general line of argument and his man- 
ner of conducting it, gave signs of a spirit and power from 
which I would infer that, should state trials unfortunately 
become frequent in Ireland during his continuance at the bar, 
he is destined to make no inconsiderable figure asa leading 
counsel for the defences.”’ ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarp Keatinee, the junior for the plaintiff, was 
second to none of his able assistants in legal skill or forensic 
eloquence. Called to the bar in 1813, he selected the Con- 
naught circuit, and his legal talents were soon recognised by 
the quick-witted race west of the Shannon. He was emphati- 
cally the ‘‘man for Galway.” He became a bencher of the 
Houoraile Society of King’s Inns in 1843—a Privy Coun- 
cillor, aid judge of the Court of Probate—a judicial position 
which he fulfils with great ability, and for which his great 
Jegal acqi irsments and knowledge of human nature eminently 
qualify him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


We repeat, Mary Elmore’s story was a melancholy one ; and 
yet, notwithstanding that it touched him deeply—notwithstand- 
ing that he felt his very heart moved to truest pity whilst listen- 
ing to the brief recital of the misfortunes to which the woman he 
once had loved had been so unhappily subjected, still, lurking 
beneath all this depth of sincerest ¢ommiseration, there lay 
hidden a something not very far removed from secret satisfac- 
tion, a certain sense of exultation—of which feeling we shall 
merely observe, that it was quite as natural as it was un- 
christian. Should any of our readers feel disposed to question 
the correctness of this, our assertion, he has but to mentally 
place himself in the position of the gentleman alluded to, and 
if, after a due consideration of circumstances, he does not 
honestly acknowledge the truthfulness of the observation, all 
we can say is, that his is a genus of humanity with which we 
were previously utterly unacquainted. 

A trifling annuity, the widow had told him, was all that re- 


* “Sketches of the Irish Bar,” vol. i. p. 230. 
T Plunket. 


+ In 1830, Mr. North was appointed judge of the Irish Comtgf Ad- 
miralty, He died the following year. 
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mained to her of the rich freight with which the barque of 
their hoped-for wealth had once been so proudly laden, and 
even in that all-inadequate pittance, the poor mourner owned 
but a life interest. Aided, however, by the letting of the 
greater portion of the house she rented—an unpretending do- 
micile in the neighbourhood of Merrion—she had contrived to 
keep herself and her daughter for five long years above actual 
distress, and to bestow upon the latter such an education as, 
she trusted, might hereafter prove available as a means of 
commanding comparative independence. d 

“Does your daughter resemble you, Mary?” Mr. Archer 
inquired, with evident interest in the question. 

‘‘It is so said,” the lady answered, with a sigh ; ‘like what 
I was—as my early friends remember me.” 

‘‘As I remember you, you should have said,” her com- 
panion interrupted enthusiastically ; ‘‘as I can see you now, 
when I bring your idea before my mind's eye—graceful, inte- 
resting, attractive, the very personification of ingenuousness 
and truth.” 

‘Ah! what is mere outward beauty, which, like the grass 
of the field, to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the furnace ? 
It is an inheritance as dangerous as it is perishable, too often 
crowning its unhappy possessor with no fairer diadem than 
ignominious thorns.” ; i 

‘* And yet,” Mr. Archer observed, with a satisfied smile, 
‘¢ show me the woman who would willingly resign this perilous 
crown, no matter how keen might be her perception as to the 
wounds it was calculated to inflict. No, no, Mary ; beauty is a 
heaven-born gift, and as such let us ever esteem it. Your 
daughter is handsome, why desire her to be otherwise ? Would 
it add to her chances of success in this beauty-worshipping 
world were she plain or unattractive? I had a child myself—a 
girl too—who died at an early age, and whose years would about 
correspond with those of your daughter, were she still living. 
Well, she was a baby beauty—with great blue eyes, like my poor 
wife’s, her mother’s, who died within the week that she was 
born ; large, deep, tranquil eyes, so calm and earnest ; and such 
golden hair, all in curls about her face. Well, I used to pride 
in that child’s beauty, to dream magnificent dreams, and call 
up splendid visions, somewhat in the style of the imaginative 
class merchant of whom we find mention in the pages of thie 
Arabian Nights; when, behold! my costly merchandise was 
suddenly shattered into fragments, and I was wakened from 
my day-trance to experience naught but a miserable sense of 
bitter disappointment. I had sufficient ambition to desire a 
coronet for that baby brow, and I would lie awake during the 
sultry hours of many an Indian night, communing with my 
fancies—thinking, hoping, planning how best I might bring 
forth my little Peri into the highest regions of that society 
which has been justly denominated the paradise of women. 
How her beauty would ennoble her, her loveliness win for her 
a princely guerdon, and her grace and captivation render her 
the reigning star of that gorgeous hemisphere. Pshaw! it is 
a dream now.” 

‘‘And blessed be the hand divine which has so ordaine1 
it,” Mrs. Elmore observed, with earnest fervour. ‘‘ Blessed 
be the saving stroke which scattered in the very dust such 
daring fabrics. Oh! what a fate was that from which she was 
thus blissfully released! What a fiery ordeal from which to 
have escaped to a heaven of everlasting glory! Would to 
God that, when quitting this weary world, I too, like yourself, 
could have the happiness of knowing that my beloved one was 
there, for ever secure from the snares and perils of this life 
in the home of her eternal Father. Oh! with what peace of 
mind should I not pass away from earth, and seek the glorious 
presence of Him who had already called her also to Himse'f. 
{ should then own no human fear, no dread, no harrowing 
uncertainty. My treasure would be there, where neither the 
moth or the rust do consume, nor do thieves break through 
and steal.” 

There were hot tears glistening upon the faded cheeks of 
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the speaker—tears which she vainly attempted to prison back: 
and her gentle voice was quivering with undisguised emotion. 

‘‘ Mary,” Mr. Archer began, in tones rendered tremulous 
by the recollections he had just passingly recalled. ‘‘ Mary” — 
and he drew her hand within his arm as he spoke—* excuse 
an old friend. As I do happen to have the pleasure of ac- 
companying you, permit me to be of some assistance ; besides, 
we can talk all the better; it seems like old times. What 
you have said relative to my child is indisputably true. It is 
a blessed exchange for her—an unimaginable immortality ; 
though, probably at the period of my bereavement, I might 
not have been disposed to entertain the idea. I never, as you 
are aware, was much of areligious man. I could often have 
wished I was, after that child was taken from me, for it did 
seem as though my little one had gone into a country of which 
her father knew nothing—a strange, unexplored land, upon 
whose shores his weary feet could never find a rest.” 

Ah! how the words welled up in the widow’s mind, the 
solemn mandate, ‘‘ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” and with what commiseration did she not, listening, 
hoar the woeful tale of the experience of one who, had she 
known but all, too thoughtlessly violated it. 

‘‘ Mary,” he continued, ‘‘I have oft times wished there 
might be no hereafter—no place or state of existence—any- 
thing or nothing, rather than that I should exist as she ex- 
isted, and yet be, perchance, eternally separated from her. 
There is a lonely palm, a slender, graceful tree, in the Euro- 
pean cemetery at Ceylon. Day after day have I lingered 
there, thinking of her winning words, hearing the echo of her 
tiny feet or the music of her laugh. Some people, I dare say, 
may deem me hard and cold, and fancy that in natural affec- 
tion my heart could take no part. You would not yourself, 
I dare say, accuse me of romance ; and yet it has often come 
upon me to desire, if such transformation could indeed be 
etfected, that I might be changed into that very tree, with no 
higher destiny than that of whispering a perpetual lullaby 
above her solitary bed. Now, would anybody give me credit 
for originating such an absurdity ?”’ he added, with a strangely 
discordant laugh ; ‘‘I was always considered rather a sensible 
fellow.” 

What could she say to him ?—how venture to console, save 


only by some few murmured words of sympathy ? She spoke 


to him of God, ’tis true; but she could not altogether emanci- 
pate her speech from the restraint which ever accompanies our 
conferences with those who differ from us in religious belief. 
She could do no more than speak, in the usual hackneyed way, 
of hope and mercy, of the transitory sufferings of this life, 
and the never-ending joys of a blissful eternity. 

They had by this time quitted the more populated portion 
of the town, and had come out upon the road beyond Mount- 
street bridge. It was much quieter here; only an occa- 
sional passer disturbed the comparative silence of the evening 
scene. 

‘* Mine has been a fortunate career, Mary,” Mr. Archer ob- 
served, after the pause of a few minutes had enabled him to 
regain his composure—‘‘ successful even to the surpassing of 
my most sanguine expectations. Gold has blessed me with 
its yellow abundance. Wealth, and its attendant blessings, 
have, for a period of lengthened years, rendered life all that 
mortal wishes could desire. I have returned (I always in- 
teuded to do so) to my native land, there to expend the fruits 
of my early labours, and to live a sort of philanthropic ex- 
istence as a benefactor of my suffering countrymen. I had 
almost feared to inquire after you—you, the sad cause of my 
voluntary exile. Do not withdraw your hand, Mary,” he 
added entreatingly—‘‘ do not shrink from me as if I were an 
enemy ; God knows I never gave you blame. What were my 
words to you on the occasion of our last meeting? What my 
prophetic prediction ? Was it not that I knew of no girl so 
likely to be lost through the generosity of her disposition as 
yourself? And has noi that prophecy been fulfilled? Has 
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not the sequel proved the ver: city of that proznostication ? 
Have you not sacrificed yourse f, your happ.ness, your pros- 
pects for another's sake, simply because of your trust and 
faith in his sincerity and love ?” 

“To what purpose do you allude to circumstances so, in 
every way, painful to me?” the lady interrupted in a tone of 
offended coldness. 

‘For the simple sake of contrasting the present with the 
past,” Mr. Archer answered with evident triumph. ‘I was 
an insignificant nonentity then, regarded by your family as all 
unworthy the honour of their daughter’s hand—scarce noticed, 
in fact, in comparison with the gifted and well-born Mr. EI- 
more. Well, the difference now is, that instead of recklessly 
squandering, I have succeeded in accumulating ; that the wealth 
which was not mine by inheritance was made such by industry 
and perseverance ; that my toils and struggles have been re- 
paid, and that I have returned from my exile a richer man by 
far than he who was preferred before me. I have nearly four 
thousand a-year at my command, Mrs. Elmore—four thousand 
a-year!”’ 

It seemed to gratify him exceedingly the mere mention of 
this agreeable fact, the simple consciousness of such posses- 
sion elevating him, as it did (in a certain sense), so immeasur- 
ably above the poverty-stricken woman who had once discarded 
him. Yes; however unpleasant it may be to feel oneself 
compelled to admit the existence of a fault in a character 
which we desire to respect, still it must be owned that this 
tempting power of gold was, at the moment, like the sceptre 
of a despot within his grasp. He gloried in the comparative 


triumph it had been given him to achicve—the career of for- ¢ 


tune he had, all unfriended, so successfully pursued. True, 
his labours had been arduous ; but had they not been eagerly 
sought for, in order that that very activity, that hurrying of 
the mind from duty to duty, should wield its wonted influence 
in effacing the vivid recollection of that early disappointment, 
whose memory seemed never to be destined to oblivion—that 
one idea whose lingering shadow had dimmed the joyousness 
even of his nuptial day, shrouding with its pensive sadness 
even the blushing beauty of his richly-dowered bride, and 
changing into unprized toys the costly jewels which lent their 
lustre to her loveliness. He had never until this moment 
actually prided in the treasure he had so successfully obtained, 
never boastfully displayed the pomp and circumstance of his 
condition ; but then, be it remembered, he was associated 
with those only to whom his elevation or degradation was alike 
a matter of perfect indifference—those, the pulses of whose 
uninterested hearts would beat none the faster at hearing of his 
fairest fortune or his deepest fall. But now the case was vastly 
different. She who had refused and slighted, had gone down, 
step by step, upon the ladder of prosperity, untii she stood 
upon its lowest rung; whilst he, the despised one, had already 
reached its towering summit and looked downwards, in lofty 
condescension, upon the relentless mistress of his boyish 
affections. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF. BRYAN O'REGAN. 
| An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO SPENSER’S CASTLE. 


“ Ah! what a warning for a thoughtless man, 
Could field or grove. or any spot of earth, 
Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witnessed; render back the echo 
Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod.” 
Worpsworra. 


WHEN we assembled round the breakfast-table next morning, 
one was absent whose disappearance I could well account for ; 
nor indeed was it, I believe, unexpected by those who were 
unactjuainted with the dialogue which had taken place on the 
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stairs the preeeding night. It has ere now been remarked, 
that the mutual liking between persons of opposite sexes, in 
whom coustant companionship has developed kindred tastes 
and similavity of disposition, 1s seldom so instantaneous or 
fixed in its character as the feeling of antipathy, when this 
evil weed has displaced the fair flower of affection. 

During the previous evening, Roller had informed Sir Henry 
of Miss Stuart’s sentiments towards him having undergone an 
entire change; and I could well imagine how difficult a task it 
was to make such a confession, and how hard to quench the 
flickering light which hope strives to sustain on the once flaming 
altar. But facts were not to be overthrown—nor, in truth, 
knowing his daughter’s disposition, could Sir Henry wonder 
at Roller’s relinquishment of all thoughts concerning their 
union. He offered, indced, to speak to Henrietta on the sub- 
ject, but the pride of Roller would not brook this. 

He thanked Sir Henry for the kind interest he manifested 
in his favour, expressed his warmest acknowledgment for the 
hospitality Lady Stuart and her family had shown, spoke of 
Catherine with the affection of a brother, and confiding to the 
pages of a letter a most feeling farewell to his lost love, left 
kind messages for all, and ordered his carriage at day-break. 
Ere we returned from the ball he was gone. 

A later hour than usual next morning found us engaged at 
the breakfast-table. 

‘Well, girls,’ exclaimed Sir Henry, ‘‘ who is for a pilgri- 
mage to Kilcolman to-day ? Mr. Scott says he is anxious to 
give his father the description he wrote for.” 

‘‘ My mare is quite well now, papa,” said Miss Stuart. 
«Riley, Mr. O’Regan’s whipper-in, looked at her back, and says 
she can bear the saddle without injury.” 

‘‘A very good authority, certainly,” replied Sir Henry; 
‘“‘then we take it for granted you prefer going on horseback. 
Now what says Emily ?” 

‘** ] shall do as Kate does,” said Miss O’Moore. 

‘*Oh, I would not miss a pilgrimage to Kilcolman castle in 
company with a son of the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ and ‘ the Lady of 
the Lake’ for any consideration,” said Kate, turning her smil- 
ing face to the heir of the great author. 

‘I thank you in my father’s name, as well as inmy own, fair 
lady,” replied Mr. Scott. 

‘‘Do you wish to ride or drive, Scott?” demanded our 
host. 

‘“‘T have I fear lost ground as a lady’s escort, Sir Henry ; 
with your leave I shall ride with Miss Stuart.” 

‘* Very good ; then, Bryan, I can book you for an inside seat 
in the carriage ; Lady Stuart, being tired after the fatigues of 
yesterday, prefers remaining at home.” 

I gave my ready assent, for in addition to my embracing 
every opportunity of visiting places inhabited by remarkable 
men, I think pleasure is always enhanced by sharing it with 
those we love. We had hardly emerged from the well-wooded 
demesne of Mount Stuart when the benevolent Sir Henry 
commenced suggesting improvements. 

** Look,” he said, ‘*at these wretched hovels.”” We were 
driving by some miserable mud cabins as he spoke. “It is 
nost brutalizing to body and mind to live plunged in such 
wretchedness.”’ 

‘* Alas! it is too true,” I said; ‘ but what can be done ? 
this evil is general.’’ 

“Yes,” he said; ‘* but this very universality is an argu- 
ment against its being salfered to endure for ever. I found the 
dwellings of my labourers just as bad—not fit for a decent pig 
to enter, and you have seen the change.”’ 

‘I never saw prettier or more comfortable cottages,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ and the people look healthy and cleanly.” 

‘* These two conseqrences are almost inseparable,”’ he said. 
** By giving a comfuitabie habitation, the physical as well as 
the mental condition of mankind is improved. Hunger is not 
the only evil which poverty drags in her weary chain.” 

‘* How is your free school attended ?” I asked. 
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‘« Pretty well ; but we labour under considerable disadvan- 
tages; the children cannot be got to attend regularly, and the 
difficulty of inducing them to learn English 1s very gront. 
Although I am enough of an Irishman to wish our ancient 
language preserved, I regret to say its prevalence, to the exclu- 
sion of English, in the country parts 1s a serious barrier to 
progress by means of education.” 

The state of the road as we proceeded grew gradually from 
bad to worse, and the country round bore a wild and bleak 
aspect. At length some farm-houses appeared in sight, and 
a stagnant pond, without a tree or shady bough, afforded plea- 
sure to a number of ducks and geese, who were evidently 
making the most of it. But rising from a gentle hill in the cen- 
tre of a grassy field was Spenser’s castle of Kilcolman. =. 

Though the progress of time steals noiselessly over the ruin, 
carpetting the steps with moss, decay is creeping slowly and 
surely into the halls of the poet. When I beheld how com- 
pletely all the once-attractive objects that formed the theme 
of Spenser’s song have been obliterated, I thought on the insta- 
bility of human performances, and the glorious immortality of 
genius which survives their fall. 

Henrietta Stuart and Scott dismounted, and left their horses 
in charge of the servants. Having joined us we proceeded to 
the interior of the ruined residence. Little more than a square 
tower is standing, of no great dimensions, but portions of 
prostrate walls show there were outworks, which doubtless 
afforded additional accommodation. 

Emily and Kate led the way up the still perfect staircase of 
stone, and Sir Henry informed Mr. Scott that where our feet 
trod, Spenser and Raleigh’s steps preceded us. The famous 
Sir Walter Raleigh had been here on a visit to his friend. 

‘¢ What would not my father give to mount these stairs,” 
exclaimed Scott, in a tone of deep feeling. ‘* He reverences 
places which those who have won literary renown once occu- 
pied, as a pious pilgrim does the shrine of one eminent for 
sanctity.” 

‘* A respect which future generations will honorably pay his 
own gigantic talents,” replied Sir Henry courteously. 

We reached the stair-top and entered the principal chamber 
in the tower. I fancied Spenser was there, as his biographer 
Aubrey describes him: ‘* A little man, wearing short hair, 
with laced shirt-collar and exffs.”” Methought I saw him sit- 
ting on one of the stone benches yet remaining in the deep- 
bayed window, enjoying the presence of his wife, ‘‘the fayre 
Elizabeth,” whose golden tresses he so much loved. I was 
reminded of her when my beloved Emily seated herself on the 
bench, and I felt with such a companion I could not fail to 
enjoy happiness. 

And to a mind like Spenser’s it must have been a joyous 
day, when, on the forfeiture of the Earl of Desmond's estates 
in A.D. 1586, the poet-courtier was declared ‘‘ undertaker” for a 
grant of 3,028 acres of land in the northern part of the county 
of Cork. ‘The locality is remote from city and town. One 
more unlike the bustling capital he had passed so much of his 
life in can hardly be imagined; yet I do not apprehend he 
disliked it on that account. He has left us too sad a picture 
of the life of a man whom fate bas brought to seek court favour 
for me to suppose he regretted his isolation. I am disposed 
to think he must have been happy here. As Mr. Howitt says: 
‘‘ His hopes were gratified—fame. and felicity—the flowers 
beneath his tread, the sky above, the air around; nature was 
his altar, and he the willing minister to pay his adoration to 
the great Creator.” 

‘‘ What are you studying so intently, Catherine ?’’ asked 
Henrietta of her younger sister, who pored over a goodly-sized 
folio which I had at first mistaken for a sketch-book. Ever 
aud anon, as she read, she cast a scrutinizing glance, hurriedly 
turning from her page to survey the scene arouud her, 

‘“‘In truth then,” said Kate, ‘“‘ I am endeavouring to satisfy 
myself whether the poet had not Kilcolman in his mind when 
he wrote these lines in ‘'The Faérie Queene :’ ”’ 
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“Tt was an hill, plaste in an open plaine, 

That round about was bordered with a wood 

Of matchless height, that seem’d th’ earth to disdaine, 
In which all trees of honour stately stood, 
And did all winter as in summer bud, 

Spreading pavilions for the birds to boure, 
Which in their lower branches sung aloud 

And in their tops the soring hauke did towre, 

Sitting like king of fowles in maiesty and powre. 


And at the foote thereof a gentle flud 
His silver waves did softly tumble downe, 
Unmard with rugged mosse or filthy mud ; 
Ne mote wylde beasts, ne mote the ruder clowne 
Thereto approach ; ne filth mote therein drowne, 
But nymphes and faeries by the bankes did sit 
In the wood’s shade, which did the waters crowne, 
Keeping all noysome things away from it, 
And to the water’s fall tuning their accents fit.” 


‘Tt is no longer the same,” continued Catherine, “ if such 
was the appearance when Spenser wrote. The hill is all that 
remains.” 

‘Nay, fair pilgrim to the poet’s house, you do not allow for 
the lapse of time,” I said; ‘* bleak and desolate as the place 
is now, we may well conceive how sweetly it looked when girt 
by wood and beautified by water. The pool that looks so con- 
temptible and unwholesome was, I am certain, the ‘ gentle 
flood,’ on the banks of which nymphs and fairies once sported ; 
when the Inlling sound of the waters brought glorious dreams 
to the poet’s mind, such as his great work has preserved for 
ever. ‘Todd calls this the ‘ woody Kilcolman,’ and want of 
trees at present is no proof they never flourished here. I 
think I see them as of yore, sheltering in their leafy shade 
Spenser and his Elizabeth.” 

** Well,” replied Catherine, amused at my force of imagina- 
tion, ‘‘ you are a genuine Celt, enthusiastic in everything ; and 
I believe your eye, accustomed to discover the beautiful wher- 
ever you meet with it, is also accustomed to seek it out and 
form it for itself, when the field presented to it, as in the pre- 
sent instance, is bleak and barren. We shall hear what Emily 
says,’ and turning round, she asked Miss O’Moore, ‘‘ whether 
she should have supposed this wild spot, with its gloomy 
tower, could have satisfied the wishes of the refined and accom- 
plished poet and the wife of his love ?”’ 

‘*I see no reason to doubt it, dearest Kathleen,” replied 
Emily. ‘‘ Were I to reside in a hut with the huband of my 
leart, there would I find a happy home.” 

‘* You and our friend here are well matched,” said Cathe- 
rine in a low tone, but loud enough for me to hear ; ‘‘ you are 
just as sentimental as he is.”’ 

Scott, who, with Sir Henry and his eldest daughter, had 
been forcing their way through bush and through briar, into 
crvpt and attic, in order that Mr. Scott’s account might fully 
satisfy his father, now rejoined us. 

‘‘ Ha! you brought the ‘Faérie Queene,’ Kate,” said Sir 
Henry, espying the work ; ‘ twas well thought of.” 

** We have had an interesting topographical discussion, Sir 
Henry,” I said, and I recounted the substance. 

**T agree with you, O’Regan,” he remarked, ‘in thinking 
this place abundantly supplied with timber in Spenser's time. 
Ireland formerly was so covered with woods they interfered 
very much with the subjugation of the kingdom ; and, in early 
times, it was much easier to go from one place on the coast 
to another by sea, than to make the journey by land.” 

‘* This castle was taken from Spenser by assault, my father 
says, ‘‘ observed young Scott ; ‘‘ can you tell me the time, Sir 
Henry ?” 

‘« Yes,’ was the ready response; ‘‘ I have not been a near 
neighbour of Kileolman Castle without making myself acquaint- 
ed with all that history or tradition has preserved respecting 
the distinguished man who was its latest occupant. Soon after 
the breaking out of 'I'yrone’s rebellion, in the month of Octo- 


ber, 1598, the castle was broken into by the rebels at night, | 








and set on fire; one child of Spenser's perished, and with 


difficulty the poet, his wife, and two elder sons made their 
escape.” 

** Was it long before that sad event the ‘ Faérie Queene,’ 
was written ?” inquired Emily. 

‘¢ About ten years, I should suppose ; Spenser obtained and 
took possession of the grant in the year 1586, and dwelt here 
continuously until 1590, when he went to London, and pub- 
lished the three first books of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ He was 
then presented to Queen Elizabeth by his friend Sir Walter 
Raleigh. ‘The queen bestowed a small pension on him. He 
dedicated the work to her.” 

‘**T have seen at Abbotsford his ‘ View of the State of Ire- 
land,’’’ said Mr. Scott, ‘‘ and I confess it does not surprise 
me that the natives should have taken the first opportunity to 
‘harry him root and branch,’ as my father would say. A more 
bloodthirsty mode of dealing with the aborigines of a land | 
never read.” 

‘Tt could not have been owing to that book he was so sum- 
marily ejected,” replied Sir Henry; ‘for although written 
and presented to Elizabeth in 1576, it remained in manuscript 
and unknown to the public for ever so many years afterwards. 
Indeed I think it was first published in Dublin by Sir James 
Ware in 1633.” 

‘But any man holding his principles must have been ob- 
noxious,” observed Scott—* particularly if in a position to 
evince them by outward manifestation.” 

‘“‘T think it is highly probable,” replied Sir Henry. ‘‘I 
dare say he wished to carry matters with a high hand, for the 
very year in which we find the castle burnt, Spenser was 
recommended as the next sheriff for Cork. Perhaps the Insh 
thought ‘ prevention was better than cure,’ and so got rid of 
hira.”’ 

‘And what became of him afterwards, papa ?”’ inquired 
Catherine. 

‘¢He crossed over from Cork, whither he fled with the 
fugitives from the castle, to England, and reached London 
borne downe by sickness and the destruction of hishome. He 
lingered for a few months, but disease made ravages on the 
body and grief preyed on the seusitive mind; he died, it is 
said, in great distress, at an inn in King-street, Westminster, 
on the 16th January, 1599.” 

«‘ You are just an antiquarian after my father’s heart,” said 
Seott. ‘‘I hope sincerely he may shortly have the pleasure of 
showing you his lions—Melrose and Dryburgh, beside his 
baronial hall, as he calls it, of Abbotsford, in return for your 
hospitality and full information respecting Kilcolman.” 

Sir Henry expressed himself obliged by this invitation, an 
the servants, aided by inmates from the farm-house adjacent, 
spread a table with viands near the low wall, which served as 
a seat. And then, with the shadow of the tower falling upon 
us, and the bright Mulla gleaming in the distance, and the 
mountains of Mole bounding our horizon on the north, we par- 
took of a comfortable dinner, and quaffed * a bumper at part- 
ing” to the memory of Edmund Spenser. 

A brilliant sunset threw a halo round the ruined castle, as 
if the glory of its immortal occupier was an antidote against 
the power of darkness. Our latest gaze was on light and 
brightness, denoting that the Faérie Queen kept her revels in 
Spenser’s house of Kileolman. 

I passed some weeks enjoying the hospitality of my friends. 
The weather being fine, so as to make walking or driving en- 
soyable, with Emily O’More an inmate of the same dwell- 
ing, my feelings may readily be imagined: when I refer with 
delight to the retrospect of the sunny days I remained at 
Mount Stuart, amidst the lovely scenery of the Munster Black- 
water. The years since elapsed, chequered as they have been 
by joy and care, offered no brightness to equal the sunny 
hours when my heart was in its spring. The approaching 
assizes obliged me to return to my home. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 

Tene are three different kinds of microscopes, possessed of dif- 
ferent powers and uses. First, the single ; secondly, the compound : 
thirdly, the solar. The object of these powerful assistants in our 
pursuits after nature, is to disclose to our view animalcule and 
minute matters before invisible to the naked eye, and consequently 
unknown. ‘lhey magnify according to the strength of the glass; 
son e more, others less. 

‘Lhe single consists of one magnifier, and is most commonly used, 
being more easily procured than the others. ‘This magnifies the 
object of our attention in one degree, merely by the power of the 
lens which, as its name imports (being derived from leuéis, a species 
of pulse of this shape), is convex, so as to draw the whole force of 
the eye into one focus. 

The compound consists of two or more lenses, being therefore far 
more powerful than the other. One of these lenses is called the 
object, the other the eye-glass. 

‘The solar is a sort of camera, obscura which, when placed opposite 
an aperture in a shutter, reflects the object on a screen opposite. 

Delightful, indeed, are the studies to which the microscope is the 
key. It unfolds to our enraptured eyes the wonderful mysteries 
of the dwarf creation. ‘The number of the insects which are thus 
discovered is, we are told, quite innumerable, and the rapidity of 
their movements is marvellous. If we get a small piece of cheese, 
lay it beneath this little instrument, and look through the glass, 

we behold creatures, before invisible, so minute they are, of an oval 
form, never remaining in one position—into whom the breath of life 
has been infused by an omnipotent Creator. They are called mites. 
Again, if we look at the butterfly, whose soft, downy appearance 
attracts our notice and charms our fancy, we perceive, with a 
countenance indicative of our amazement and admiration, that this 
velvet-like apparel is nothing else than perfect feathers, more fully 
formed than those of the most gaudily-plumed bird. Here is 
another proof that not even the tiniest object escapes the Almighty’s 
observation and care. Nothing whatever is too Isignificant or 
mean for Llis concern. Not even a * sparrow” falls to the ground 
without His knowledge. How much more then must we occupy 
His attention? ‘To return to our microscope, we may now get a 
drop of the ‘Thames water, which every one knows is the filthiest 
river in the United Kingdom, and, consequently, best adapted for 
our purpose, since filth always harbours animalcule. (Query, 
if not impertinent to our present description, how many bar- 
rels of this filthy substance do these animals eat who live in it, if 
each of us, who do not, consume, as it is said,a peck in our lifetime ? 
It would be amusing to calculate.) In this drop of Thames water 
we shall find a large variety of these animalcule of which wo have 
spoken. 

There are many other reasons for which the microscope is to be 
admired and prized; and if it does not supersede it at least equals 
tlie telescope. 

How many an evening is whiled away by this most interesting 
pastime. ‘There are indeed some who are too indifferent, and de- 
void of all sense of the beautiful, exquisite, and charming works of 
nature, or rather of God to bestow even the smallest attention 
upon any of these amusements. And what is the reason of this ? 
Is it because they have not received their due allowance of optical 
vision, or that sense which conveys to our minds the sweetest of all 
sensations ? Far from it. We have each of us, ifnot an equal power 
in the same organ, yet in proportion, an equal share of senses. 
For example, we may adduce Milton who, from unintermitted 
study completely destroyed the use of his eyes; but the powerful 
genius remained unimpaired ; and the more he worked the more the 
capacity of his mind was strengthened ; so that after the irreparable 
loss of his sight, his remaining senses became doubly acute. 

But those men of whom I was speaking, addicting themselves 
to indolence, pass by with a phlegmatic nonchalance every thing 
that should be most minutely examined and considered ; least of all 
regarding the intrinsic worth of beauteous nature. What wonder, 
then, that they view as puerile, utterly disregarding, and, therefore, 
not understanding, any pursuits of this description? All of pure 
taste will, however, concur in saying, that everything calculated to 
direct the tendency of our minds towards that heavenly Being “ by 
whom all things were made” should be earnestly sought for, care- 
fully investigated, and diligently cultivated. And surely the 
microscope is one of these. 

When we consider that these tiny creatures were, before Bacon’s 
elevated talents discovered the microscope, obscured from our view, 
inay we not fondly hope that a time shall come, and that not far 
disiaut, when the worlds that now defy our reach, veiled in impene- , 
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trable mist, will then give way before the art of some ingenious 
inventor; and beings, perhaps like ourselves, be there discovered 
spending their lives, as we do, in performing the daily recurring 
duties of existence. : 

L. J. G. 





MIDNIGHT BELLS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 


Stand in the midnight when 
Dieth the year again: 
Hark! over field and fen, 
Rolling through glade and glen, 
Voices thou hearest then, 
Faintly, then clear again— 
'Tis the bells—’tis the bells ! 


Voices in every tone 
Float on the breezes lone, 
Voices of ages flown 
Leap from the turret stone, 
With the bells—with the bells! 


Ah! those restless shades of the olden, olden time, 
Shrouded right solemnly in their sober suits of rime. 
Ghosts of unremember’d years 
Sing their stories in our ears ; 
Shrilly tones of feeble seers 
Call the old year to his peers, 
With the bells—with the bells ! 


Now they die—now they die; 
And a quivering echo dwells 
On the breezes lying low ; 
‘That the weary year may go, 
Stay the bells—stay the bells! 


THE NEW YEAR IS BORN. 
Swelling up merrily, 
Welling up lovingly, 
Gushing up cheerily, 
From where the breezes lie, 
Fountains of melody— 
Bring the bells—bring the bells! 


Welcome—true welcoming 
Be to thee, Baby-King ! 
Harmony’s fullest string, 
Song-service gladdening— 
Bring the bells— bring the bells! 
Ah! the Baby Year, he is smiling in his bed— 
Rays of sunny hours to come glisten round his head. 


See! that glory brighter glows, 
And the cradle-couch of snows 
With foreshadow’d joyance glows, 
And a meliow flood there flows 
From the bells —from the bells! 


Now they ring—now they ring, 
And the music eddying swells, 
With its woven webs of tone, 
Round the tender yeurling’s throne. 
’Tis the bells—’tis the bells! 
J. J. Brirron. 
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THE ROCK OF DUNAMASE, QUEEN’S COUNTY. 


THE once proud fortress of Dunamase stands upon the sum- 
mit of an isolated rock, rising to the height of two hundred 
feet above the surrounding plain, and inacctssible on every 
side but one, the south-west. As seen froma distance it bears 
great resemblance to the more celebrated Rock of Cashel, a 
notice of which will be found in a preceding number of this 
Magazine. The name is said to signify the ‘‘ Fort of the Plain,” 
and there is abundant historical evidence to show that from a 
very early, even pagan period, a fortress of some kind occu- 
pied the site of the remaining ruins. Indeed it isnot unlikely 
that a position so commanding and so naturally strong was 
anciently selected as the site for a group of dwellings, such as 
our ancestors were accustomed toerect. A fine specimen of 
the Celtic earthwork usually styled rath or dun still exists 
within about 150 yards of the rock; and that this work must 
be referred even to pre-historic times there can be little ques- 
tion, as within its outer circle or breastwork, about twenty-three 
years ago, a pagan sepulchral chamber containing human re- 
mains and the most beautiful cinerary urn in design and 
execution ever discovered in Ireland, was found. It was some- 
times the custom of our pagan ancestors to deposit the remains 
of @ deceased chieftain within the ramparts of the family rath. 
The skull which was presented by the late Dr. O'Donovan to 
Sir William Wilde is described by the latter writer as equal 
in symmetry “0 general development to some of the finest 
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Grecian models. Though the general capacity of the head 
was small, it may have belonged to a small race or a small in- 
dividual. This rath is the only relic of pagan times to be 
found in connexion with the old fortress, the history of which 
is chiefly associated with names, famous or infamous, in the 
story of the attempted conquest of Ireland by the adventurers 
invited over by Diarmaid MacMurrough and their numerous 
followers. 

From time immemorial the district in which Dunamase 
stands was ruled over by the O’Mores, a princely family which 
became allied by marriage with that of the reigning dynasty of 
Leinster. In 1172 the place appears to have been held asa 
royal fortress by Diarmaid MacMurrough Cavenagh, king of 
Leinster, whose abduction, at the ripe age of 61, of Dearvor- 





gilla (the lady was 44), the wife of Tiernan O’Rourke, Prince 4 3 


of Breffny, was the chief cause of the Anglo-Norman invasion 


of Ireland, which may be said to have commenced on the 23rd | ai 
i 
: 


of August, 1170, on which day Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow, accompanied by two hundred 




















knights, one thousand men-at-arms, and 2 numerous retinue, 
landed near Waterford. 


mercenaries, by whose aid he hoped to regain the kingdom 
from which, on account of his numerous crimes, he had been 
expelled ; but the conspiracy against the liberties of the nation 
at large, which Diarmaid and his adventurers were to lead, ap- 
pears to have been as it were in the shell until the arrival of 
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It is true that the arch-traitor of . | t } 
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Strongbow and his mailed knights and men-at-arms. The 
manner in which Diarmaid had managed his plan of revenge 1s 
thus told by the Rev. John O'Hanlon in his admirable ‘‘ Cate- 
chism of Irish History” : “‘ Henry II. then” (a.p. 1167) ** mon- 
arch of England, had long before this time meditated an in- 
vasion of Ireland, but other projects and occupations interfered 
to.prevent the accomplishment of this design. The fugitive 
Diarmaid proceeded to Aquitaine in France, where the English 
king was then endeavouring to repress a rebellion of some re- 
fractory barons. The monarch willingly received a proposi- 
tion made by his supplicant, who offered to become a vassal to 
his patron in consideration of being restored to the throne of 
Leinster. Henry gave him letters patent authorizing all sub- 
jects, who felt disposed to second his own wishes and those 
of Diarmaid, to assist in any enterprise which might lead to the 
recovery of power and dominion by a prince justly detested at 
home on account of his cruelty, treachery, unbridled lust, and 
unprincipled ambition.” In Strongbow the recreant Irish king 
found a ready instrument, but not without a stipulation that 
in the event of the expedition proving successful the Earl was 
to receive Eva, the daughter of Diarmaid, in marriage ; and 
further that upon the death of his father-in-law he should suc- 
ceed to the kingdom of Leinster. No doubt the knights and 
warriors of lesser note who accompanied the invading force 
understood the terms upon which their swords were hired. It 
is unnecessary here to go into any lengthened history of this 
memorable invasion; suffice it to say, the foreign arms pre- 
vailed, and city after city was won by the strangers, assisted too 
often by Irish treachery. Eva and Strongbow were married, 
and on the death of Diarmaid, which occurred in 1171, Duna- 
mase and all the other strongholds of the kings of Leinster fell 
into the hands of the Norman. Strongbow died in 1176 and 
was interred in Christ Church, Dublin, where an altar. tomb 
bearing an effigy habited in the chain-mail peculiar to the 12th 
and 13th centuries, is shown as his monument. Beside it 
stands a smaller but somewhat similar tomb on which the 
figure is represented as cut in two. This curious relic is sup- 
posed to represent a son of Strongbow, who is reported to have 
been thus bisected by his father at one stroke in a fit of rage, 
upon hearing that the son had permitted himself to remain 
the sole survivor of all his partyin an encounter with the Irish! 
This was cutting off a son with a vengeance ! 

In 1216, Isabel, daughter and heiress of Strongbow, was es- 
poused by William Marshall, a famous knight, who had become 
Karl of Pembroke, and whose munificence in connexion with 
St. John’s Abbey, Kilkenny, is referred to in No. 18 of this 
Magazine. This William was also the founder of the noble 
Abbey of Tintern in the county of Wexford, which he caused 
to be erected in fulfilment of a vow made by him when over- 
taken by a perilous storm at sea. Tintern Abbey, we may 
remark, is in part so perfect as to be used at the present day 
as a private mansion. Owing to the failure of his issue male, 
the possessions of this powerful nobleman gavelled amongst 
his sisters, and Dunamase became the property of William de 
Braosa, who had married one of them. This fortunate Welch 
knight, who was Lord of Brecknock, is said to have erected 
his new acquisition into a manor, and here no doubt he exer- 
cised feudal jurisdiction, in which fossa cum furca, or the right 
of pit and gallows, the torture chamber and “little ease,’’ 
were priveleges claimed by and accorded to every lord. To 
the time of De Braosa most of the ruins still to be seen at 
Dunamase are usually referred, but considering the history of 
the place, and upon reference to the architectural details of 
the remaining portion of the fortress, we must pronounce an 
earlier date for their erection. The plan is essentially that of 








& Norman castle of the 12th century. There are remains of 
an outer and an inner bailey. The lines of circumvallation 
were defended by towers placed so 2s to defend their outer or 
inner circuit, but the ‘patient dint” of time (to say no- 
thing of ‘“‘a powder shock”) has reduced the once strong 
bulwarks to shapeless masses of ruin. Fortunately, the bar- 
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bacans, or chief entrance to the outer court, remains in a v 
perfect condition, as may be judged from our illustration, from 
the graphic pencil of Samuel Lover. This interesting gate- 
way tower possesses all the. appearance of being early 12th 
century work, and there is no reason to suppose the adjoining 
walls to be of later date. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
donjon-keep has been all but destroyed, evidently by the aid 
of gunpowder. A considerable portion of the ancient chapel 
remains, as also a dismal looking apartment, which tradition 
points to as the prison. We know, however, that during the 
middle ages any portion of a castle might have been used for 
the confinement of refractory vassals or other captives, and 
that in fact each tower possessed its stong apartment. 

The ruins of Dunamase are undoubtedly at least as old as 
the close of the 12th century, and are probably of the time of 
and erected by Diarmaid MacMurrough, or by his son-in-law, 
Strongbow. 

In 1264, Dunamase was the prison ofthe Lord Justice of 
Ireland, who, together with several of the principal officers of 
state, had been captured by the Earl of Desmond. 

In 1810, by his marriage with the only daughter of De 
Braosa, Lord Roger Mortimer, a powerful English nobleman, 
became seised of Dunamase. He was what would be now called 
an absentee landlord, and appointed a gentleman of the 
O’Mores to be his agent or captain of war in Leix. Theo 
result of this arrangement was that Lysaght O’More, the 
person alluded to, recollecting the many wrongs which the 
country generally, and his own family in particular, had suf- 
fered at the hands of the Norman settlers, determined by force 
of arms to win back to his name and race the lands which the 
rapacity of the adventurers had wrested from them. Accord- 
ingly he had himself invested with the style and title of O’More, 
and, assisted by many powerful members of his sept, he swept 
the whole of the ancient territory of Leix of the strangers, 
taking, it is said, in one night no fewer than eight castles, and 
amongst them Dunamase, which he dismantled. This bold 
stroke was completely successful, for the time at least, and 
O’More was so far countenanced by the English govern- 
ment as to be summoned to assist the king in his Scottish 
wars. In 1344, however, O’More was compelled by the Lord 
Justice Bermingham to acknowledge fealty to Lord Roger 
Mortimer. 

‘During the two succeeding centuries,” writes D’Alton, 
‘¢ Dunamase participated in the visitations which then deso- 
lated Ireland. Alternately recovered from the English, or 
wrested from the O’Mores, it was subjected to all the ruinous 
action and reaction of oppression and revenge. The heart 
sickens at the retrospect of those centuries of Irish history. 
Feudal principles and passions were introduced into the coun- 
try, not with the magnificence and chivalry which are their 
usual associates, but debased by the wants and necessities 
with which they were mixed up, and stimulated into riotous 
desolation by the impunity with which they might be exercised 
in this then comparatively secluded country. The epochs of 
history became beacons of tyranny and crime; like the crosses 
which meet the traveller in southern climates, they but point 
where gnilt had done its work.”’ 

The subsequent history of Dunamase is soon told. In 1641 
the old stronghold changed masters several times. It had 
been seized by the Irish, but was retaken by Sir Charles 
Coote. Again, itis in the hands of General Preston, and again 
in the possession of the royalists. In 1646, it was captured 
by the celebrated Owen Roe O’Neill. Four years later it is 
taken by Colonels Hewson and Reynolds, by whom it was 
finally dismantled and blown up, huge masses of masonry 
lying about in every direction testifying to this day the violence 
of the explosion; and that at length the grand old eyrie of the - 
princely O’Mores, of the traitor king, of the soldier of fortune, 
and lastly the fortress of such as were strong enough to take 
and to keep it, ‘‘ died hard.” 

W.F. W. 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 
By J. R. O’Fiaxacas, Barrister, M.R-LA. 7 Asther of “ Recollections of the Mun- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


M‘'GARAHAN VU. REV. THOMAS MAGUIRE—THE TRIAL. 
Anxiety felt respecting the Trial.—Mr. Bennett, K.C., states the case.— 

Anne M‘Garahan.—Her personal appearance and demeanour.—Her 

evidence.—Cross-examined by O’Connell.—Scaltheen—How made.— 

Mr. Philip Dixon Hardy.—The invitation to dinner.—O’Connell’s 

speech for the defendant.—The insolvent plaintiff—Truth greater 

than fiction.— Religious dissension the bane of Ireland.—Character of 
this trial.—The jury impartially selected.—The plai:tiff the mere 

John Doe of the record.—The defendant’s character a sufficient 

shield.— Baron Smith’s charge.—The jury find for the cefendant. 
To encounter this formidable array of silk, the defendant re- 
tained the wearers of three stuff gowns—O’Connell, O’Loghlen, 
and Sheil. We know already what they were capable of, and 
assuredly the three brave pagan Romans who kept the bridge 
against the whole army of Tarquin and his allies, were not 
more resolute to defeat all the enemies of Rome Catholic and 
Apostolic. 

On the morning of Thursday, 18th December, 1827, the trial 
was the absorbing topic of conversation—‘‘ how would it 
go?” the general subject of debate. Breakfast was a hasty 
meal with hundreds, and crowds flocked along the quays lead- 
ing to the Four Courts, where Baron Sir William Cusack 
Smith, a learned and accomplished judge, presided. The 
court soon filled, and when the jury were sworn, Mr. Keatinge 
opened the pleadings, and this momentous trial began. 

Mr. Bennett, K.C., stated the case for the plaintiff with 
that singular appearance of candour which often supplied the 
place of evidence, and gave his homely, unadorned style more 
zeal power than most finished oratory could ever attain. The 
heroine, Anne M‘Garahan, then came on the table. She was 
slight in figure, rather genteel-looking, and young—apparently 
about twenty or a little more. She was richly dressed ; wore 
a bonnet, fashionable at that time, but of a form that would 
be regarded as a curiosity now—shaped like a meal-scoop, the 
material Leghorn. She sported a fur mantle, a tabinet dress, 
purple in hue, and of excellent texture. She appeared con- 
siderably agitated on ascending the table, but after she was 
sworn regained self-possession. She was examined by Mr. 
Jackson, K.C., and described how the defendant married her, 
that she went to Manchester, and was confined of a still-born 
child. The examination-in-chief being closed, O’Connell 
proceeded to cross-examine. He got her to admit she might 
have offered to take her oath that the charges against Mr. 
Maguire were false ; that she might have drank whiskey with 
Catherine M‘Ilweeny ; that she knew what scaltheen was, and 
described it—a mixture of sugar and water boiled with whis- 


. key, usually half water and half whiskey ; knew Hanly the 


revenue officer; was almost sure he never kissed her; never 
wrote, or admitted in writing, that her family had been pro- 
mised £600 for prosecuting the defendant; did not know 
whether or not the Orangemen loved the priests ; never wrote 
to Mr. Maguire that she would clear him of the charge. 
(Here Mr. O’Connell read her own letter, dated September 
18th, 1827, which we have already mentioned, and which 
created much surprise.) She said that letter was written at 
the defendant’s suggestion. Her sister and some other wit- 
nesses having been produced, Mr. Philip Dixon Hardy was 
examined to profe the defendant’s handwriting. On cross- 
examination by O’Connell, he stated that ‘‘ the letters which 
he believed to be in the defendant’s handwriting were not all 
in the natural characters.”’ 

O’Connell asked him, ‘* Were you ever connected with a 
newspaper ?” P 
Hardy—‘* I was at one time editor of the Irish Times.’’* 

O’Connell—‘‘ Was it a liberal paper ?” 
* A paper published several years ago, in no way ccnnected with the 
present ably-conducted journal of that name. : 


Hardy—* It was; and you, Mr. O'Connell, have even in- 
vited me to dinner in consequence of the liberal articles which 
appeared in it.” 

This statement of O'Connell's respect for the leaders of the 
Irish Times caused considerable merriment. 

This closed the plaintiff's case. 

O’Connell addressed the jury for the reverend defendant in 
a speech of considerable length. He denounced the action 
as ‘* a political action, the worst species of political action— 
a politico-religious action, springing from the Discussion.” 
He scouted, in seathing terms, the notion that it could have 
been brought by the insolvent plaintiff. ‘‘ Without the plea 
of insolvency I could not show that the plaintiff had been 
recently discharged as an insolvent, and consequently I would 
be unable to point your attention to the splendid attire of the 
young woman whom you have seen on the table, to the for- 
midable array of counsel, and to the enormous expenses that 
must have been incurred by the plaintiff. I could not exhibit 
to you the insolvent’s schedule, in which he returned his 
assets at 9s. 6d! This plaintiff, who has so lately sworn that 
his effects amounted to 9s. 6d., has been able to have three 
of his Majesty’s learned counsel, and one who is equally 
learned, whom his Majesty has not yet selected, but I hope 
soon will. His daughters and his servant-maid you have seen, 
with their silk-lined bonnets and their silk-flounced petticoats 
too. This is the act of his charitable and amiable friends who 
permitted all his goods to be sold under a decree for £3 ; and 
here we find an action brought, at an enormous expense, 
which cannot be less than £300, when it is impossible, even if 
they get a verdict, that the defendant could pay one penny. 
I wished to prove to you that the temple of justice had been 
profaned, and that the false and idolatrous worship of the 
demon of bigotry had been set up in that temple, offering up 
a sacrifice in which my client was to be the victim, while the 
Orangemen and the plaintiff and his friends were to be the 
priests of those sacrifices.” 

Having dwelt upon the inconsistency of the case against 
his client, O’Connell said: “I mock you, gentlemen—I in- 
sult your intellect and integrity when I dwell upon this sub- 
ject. Let me only observe what a tendency falsehood and 
conspiracy have to defeat themselves, how constantly it hap- 
pens that guilt and folly are allied. It is a kind of providen- 
tial protection, which the innocent and good alone obtain. It 
arises from a species of constitution in the human mind that 
almost invariably forces the perjurer into pl«in and obvious 
inconsistency ; otherwise, gentlemen, the wretched woman 
would have made her story hang well together. The pressure 
of her guilt has blinded her to the extreme folly of her fiction, 
and, the truth interposing in spite of all manoeuvring, delu- 
sion vanishes, and thus it is demonstrated that this conspiracy 
is as inconsistent and absurd as it is monstrous and dia- 
 bolical.” 

The peroration was most impressive. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, I do, from my heart and soul, loathe and 
abominate the unchristian spirit of animosity and dissension 
which has blasphemously ranged itself beneath the standard 
of religion in this ill-fated country. I always detested that 
spirit, and it has well merited my hatred. It has torn this 
lovely, fertile, green island, teeming, with all the produce of 
the earth—it has struck down my native land from the rank 
of a nation to that of a pitiful province, and it has blasted 
the finest blessings which a bountiful Providence has bestowed. 
For this, and a thousand more evils, we are indebted to the 


did imagine that it could not fill higher my cup of bitterness ; 
but I confess that I now feel a more intense and imperishable 
hatred than I ever did before, because to it do I trace the 
horrid exhibition of the present day—a pauper plaintiff and 
a prostitute daughter setting up an inconsistent, a monstrous, 
an impossible tale, put in motion by a secret, and as yet un- 





| discovered, though palpable agency—speculating on the bad 


infernal spirit of animosity. I therefore hate it much; and I- 
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passions of a Dublin jury to enable them to glut their fell ap- 
petite by the ruin of the character of my respected client. 
But that spirit which is already detected will be shortly de- 
feated. I owe it to public justice to return thanks to the re- 
spectable sheriff who has returned the present panel. He 
has made no party selection, no invidious distinction. He has 
returned Protestants and Catholics indiscriminately; and 
though the majority of you differ in religion from him, my client 
places an equal confidence in you all, and desires no verdict 
but what will be given with equal alacrity by the Protestant 
and the Catholic juror. Gentlemen, I draw to a conclusion. 
I have redeemed my pledge. I have shown you that this 
action is not brought by the plaintiff; it is a party action, 
and he is the mere John Doe of the record. Its object is a 
cold-blooded assassination, the safe and excruciating murder 
of high character ; its basis is a story absurd and profligate, 
the marriage of a Protestant female with a continuing Catholic 
priest ; its accessories are forged and fabricated documents ; 
its witnesses are confessed and convicted perjurers. And 
whom has it assailed? Him who, at the altar of that high 
God who shall judge both you and him, has sworn to perpe- 
tual and unbroken chastity. His character and his functions 
alone ought to be a sufficient shield; and oh! how triumph- 
antly this day does that shield throw off the pointless and 
broken, but poisoned arrows which have emanated from 
the contrivers of this diabolical conspiracy. To you, gen- 
tlemen, my client entrusts his case, and into your box he 
throws his character, a character dearer to him than life. It 
is your interest, as men, to discountenance falsehood and per- 
jury; as Christians you are under a sacred obligation to crush 
and trample under foot this diabolical conspiracy.” 

Several witnesses were examined to show the profligate 
character of the alleged victim, and Mr. North, K.C., ad- 
dressed the jury for the plaintiff in a speech worthy a better 
cause. 

Baron Smith’s charge must not be altogether omitted, 
though its length precludes our giving more than brief extracts. 
He thus commenced : 

‘** Gentlemen, in addressing juries I hope I am not in the 
habit of being prolix; but upon the present occasion I must 
deviate from what I take to be my usual practice, and tres- 
pass for some time upon your patience and attention. Gentle- 
men, it is not to be dissembled that this is a distressing case, 


. Imposing upon you and me a proportionably irksome duty. 


While in form altogether, and in many respects in substance, 
the action is a civil one, yet it is impossible to overlook the 
criminal affinities which characterize it. The injury from 
which the cause of action springs involves a gross and heinous 
violation of moral duty, and thus, while detrimental to the 
individual plaintiff, is an aggression on that social body of 
which he isa member. The heart of every father must vi- 
brate and respond to the feelings of the parent who has sus- 
tained an injury such as is alleged by an action like the pre- 
sent; and if the case be substantiated by satisfactory and 
convincing proof, the bosom of every man will sympathize 
with the victim-witness who supports it. Thus every suc- 
cessful action of this kind, in compensating the one party, 
must deeply stigmatize the other. Accordingly, every case of 
this description must be more or less distressing. But the 
present one is surrounded by circumstances which render it 
peculiarly painful ; for what is the person here whose fortune 
and character are thus, in some degree, at stake? The de- 
fendant is in holy orders, one of the ministers of a church 
to which a numerous portion of our countrymen belong—a 
church in many of whose vital tenets we, Protestants, concur ; 
for to deny that we do would be to imply that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not a Christian one. On certain points, 
including some that are important, we, of the Established 
faith, are compelled conscientiously to differ from its doctrines ; 
but satisfied I am that all of both religions ought to feel an 
interest in the moral conduct and reputation of every pastor 


of either of those flocks which, in the fulness of time, we 
know will form one fold, and which, notwithstanding those 
mysterious divisions, and what I may consider as the wan- 
derings of that to which I do not myself belong, I trust are 
both under the one true Shepherd even now. The defendant 
here is not only of the Christian priesthood, he is said to be 
a distinguished individual of that class. I have not myself 
witnessed any of his exertions, but I have heard of them, and 
have always heard them spoken of with praise.”” The learned 
Judge referred to the studies in which the reverend defendant 
must have employed his time, ‘‘every pursuit of which was 
calculated to draw him from those impure courses which the 
present action has imputed—courses most highly immoral in 
a layman, but still more scandalously culpable in a priest.” 

After minutely dissecting the evidence, and giving the jury 
the benefit of his impressions—which were, plainly, that the 
plaintiff's case was supported by false swearing, especially by 
that of Anne M‘Garahan—he said: ‘‘In a word, if you be- 
lieve that in any particular she intentionally swerved from, or 
suppressed the truth, I repeat that you must discard her testi- 
mony altogether, and at once, and consider the case as resting 
merely on the testimony which remains. Such is the rule of 
law ; such must for ever be the rule of reason. The neglect of 
such a rule would betray a jury into the inconsistency of at 
once pronouncing a witness to be foresworn and admitting the 
testimony of this witness amongst the foundations of their 
verdict. On the facts of the case, and the credit of the wit- 
nesses, it is my right, perhaps my duty, to give you my im- 
pressions; but, at the same time, it is your privilege to can- 
vass their correctness, and you are only to adopt them so far 
as you find them accurate and just.’’ He then expressed his 
opinion of the faithworthiness of the defendant’s witnesses, 
and concluded by expressing his confident expectation that 
‘they would discharge their duty honestly and firmly, and 
return a deliberate, an impartial, and just verdict.” 

The jury retired, and after less than half-an-hour’s delibera 
tion, returned into court with their verdict. They found for 
the DEFENDANT, with costs. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE DONERAILE CONSPIRACY.—THE RESULT OF THE TRIALS 
WHEN OCONNLL WAS ABSENT. 

Doneraile, County Cork.—George Bond Low, Esq., J.P.—A narrow 
escape.—Daly the spy.—Conspiracy against Mr. Low, Admiral 
Evans, and Mr. Creagh, Jun.—Special Commission to Baron Penne- 
father and Mr. Justice Torrens.—John Doherty, Solicitor-General, M.P. 
for Kilkenny.—The death of Daniel Mara.—Mr. Doherty prosecutes 
and convicts the murderers.—He is employed to conduct the trials of 
the Doneraile conspirators.— Counsel with him.—Excitement regard- 
ing the trials.—The Solicitor-General’s opening speech.— Proofs of 
the conspiracy.—Character of Leary, given by Mr. Creagh, Sen.— 
The prisoners found guilty.—Sentenced to be hanged in six days. 

AmonG the many successful efforts of O’Connell as a criminal 

lawyer may justly be ranked his defence of the men indicted as 

participators in the Doneraile conspiracy in the year 1829. 

Doneraile is a well-circumstanced country town in the east 

riding of the county of Cork, within a few miles of Mallow, 

and in the midst of a number of country seats occupied by 
resident gentry. Unfortunately, however, these gentry were, 
for the most part, imbued with principles quite antagonistic to 
their Catholic countrymen, and many were personally dis- 
liked by the people. During the period when Captain Rock’s 
depredations were frequent, one of these locgl autocrats, named 

George Bond Low, was the most active in tracing and harass- 

ing every real or supposed Rockite. He had been fired at 

several times, and it is rather a matter of surprise that he 
escaped, for he was a fair mark—in stature large and burly. 

He possessed a brave and intrepid heart, as the following in- 

stance of his cool determination proves. When returning 

from one of the country fairs, two peasants armed with guns 
lay in wait for him behind a ditch. They fired as he ap- 





proached on horseback, missed the rider, but wounded the 
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animal he bestrode. Mr. Low quickly dismounted from the 
bleeding horse, climbed the fence, and saw his dastardly as- 
sailants running away. He drew forth his pistols, and took a 
long shot, but they were out of range, and continued their 
flight. He pursued, and beheld the men halt, reload their 
guns, and wait until he drew near enough for them to take 
aim at him. Undeterred by the risk, he ran towards them 
as quickly as his weighty limbs enabled him to do. One of 
the ruffians fired at him, missed, and fled. Mr. Low tried to 
grapple with the other, who also fired, and the shot just grazed 
the shoulder of his intended victim, who promptly returned the 
fire with fatal success, for the peasant fell severely wounded. 
Having disposed of one, who died shortly after from the pistol 
shot, Mr. Low procured assistance and captured the other. 
This man was tried atthe ensuing Cork assizes, convicted, and 
hanged. Though Mr. Low weighed nearly eighteen stone he 
was a devoted fox-hunter, and rode among the first flight with 
the Duhallow hounds. He was very unpopular as a magis- 
trate. On appearing at a public meeting he was hooted and 
groaned, while some village poot complimented one of his 
assa.lants with the verse, 
“Three cheers for the man who gave the blow 
That broke the pate of George Bond Low.” 

This active justice of the peace heard from a spy named 
Daly that an organised conspiracy existed to murder him, 
Admiral Evans, and Mr. Creagh, all residentin the neighbour- 
hood of Doneraile. The enmity against Admirable Evans was 
stated to have been occasioned by his having spoken in parlia- 
ment against the Catholics, and his having encouraged the 
Biblicals, who sought to convert the Doneraile Papists from 
the ‘‘errors of Popery to those of the Protestant Church,” as 
the Irishman said. What was the cause of hostility against 
Mr. Creagh did not clearly appear, but he got a bad name, and 
was consequently obnoxious. 

Others were also regarded as objects of the conspiracy, 
and an attack of most serious character on Doctor Norcott’s 
carriage in mistake for that of Mr. Creagh, which it resembled, 
showed that the conspirators were resolved to carry their designs 
into effect. There never yet was a conspiracy, from the earliest 
recorded in history until now, without informers, and Patrick 
Daly came forward and swore informations against several 
persons, including many respectable farmers of the neighbour- 
hood. The occasion seemed to justify a special commission, 
and Baron Pennefather and Mr. Justice Torrens were selected 
as judges. We think brief sketches of the crown counsel 
intrusted with the conduct of the prosecution, may interest our 
readers. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 


——— 


LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


‘Oh!’ thought Henry Archer, ‘“‘ what would she not give 
to be able to recall the past—to have been blessed with 
sufficient foresight to believe in my success. What would 
she not vainly wish, and bitterly regret ?”” For, be it known 
it was ever a standard weakness in the judgment of Mr. 
Archer to believe that the girl he loved actually and veri- 
ritably loved him in return, and that nothing short of the evil 
machinations of some malignant demon could have succeeded 
in robbing him of such justly-prized possession. 

‘‘ Four thousand a-year!”’ the gentleman repeated, drawing 
the folds of his fur-lined cloak tightly across his ample chest 
as he uttered the words, and elevating his handsome head to 
the highcst possible pinnacle attainable by that domineering 
organ; “that is something worth travelling for, I think. I 
sLould certainly feel greatly indebted to those who ministered 
lo my exit from this miserable country. What has not my 
tbsence done for me? LEverything—everything. What has 
it not given me? Wealth, independence—in short, a compa- 
ratively princely fortune.” | 

‘« May it bring yon peace,” his companion gently murmured. 
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Mighty magician as it is, may it never have powcr to rob you 
of your eternal heritage ! ” 

A silence of some moments succeeded to her words. It 
might be that the utter unsordidness which characterized them 
grated unpleasingly on the ear of the gontleman, or it might 
be that something in the tone had unmistakeably betrayed the 
utter hopelessness and heart-stricken weariness of the speaker. 
Be that as it may, as if involuntarily moved by an acute sense 
of her woe and suffering, he suddenly stopped short in his 
walk, and, grasping her hands in both his own, gazed into her 
face with much apparent emotion, but yet with the strength of 
a firm purpose manifesting itself in his every intonation. 

‘* Mary,” at length he faltered, ‘‘ Mary, in the days gone by, 
when life was young and hope pre-eminent, when the freshness 
of youth was ours and the first bright summer of all mortal 
hearts hed come with its warmth and beauty, as defiant of 
time or change, I owned no higher gratification than that of 
ministering to your happiness, of anticipating your every de- 
sire. Well, years have lapsed ; care, grief, and absence, the 
excitement of other scenes, the making and the severing of 
other ties—all, all have taken an active part ip the endeavour 
to efface that early fealty, but in vain. As my desire then 
was to make you happy, such does it still remain—changeless, 
unaltered, despite the chaos of those treasured ideas I once 
had dared to foster. It is the one thought which has never 
proved untrue—the one steady, undimmed light which no 
mist of worldly earth could cloud. Take comfort, Mary, for 
the future ; set your heart at rest--your daughter shall from 
henceforth be my care. Childless and friendless in the midst 
of luxury, my heart still yearns for the pressure of an endear- 
ing hand, the smile upon a loving face. Let this be the 
crowning consummation of our most providential meeting—our 
strange, unlooked-for re-union. I pledge myself to act to- 
wards that dear girl a parent’s part, to fulfilin her regard a 
father’s holiest obligations. Mary, you surely know me well 
enough to trust!” 

She had turned her head away in wordless embarrassment, 
and stood silently gazing into vacancy with a bewildered look, 
as though she almost doubted if it could be other than a 
wondrous dream. This man—so late a stranger, of whose 
very existence she had, but-one half-hour before, been utterly 
unaecquainted—this wealthy Anglo-Indian to adopt her poor 
daughter as his own, to raise her dowerless child (the child, 
too, of his detested rival) to a like position with himself, to 
shower upon her favoured head the golden gifts he had ex- 
patriated himself to obtain! Andfor what? Why should he 
be thus extravagantly generous? Why so lavish of his dear- 
prized treasure? In a very tumult of contending ideas, Mary 
Elmore stood upon that twilight road that strange eventful 
evening, not knowing in what human words to fashion her 


reply. God only knows what wild imaginings were called up. 


by her very silence in the passionate heart of the man ghe 
had once discarded—what groundless ideas her present ent- 
barrassment had occasioned, or the scarce bridled thoughts, so 
sweet and so alluring, suggested by the fancy that she had 
perchance attached another and a dearer meaning to his words 
than he had, at the moment, intended they should convey. 
Perhaps it was in obedience to the impulse excited by sueh 
delusion that, again clasping her hand in delighted fervour, 
he pronounced her simple name—this time with a conscious 
earnestness, as though he fain would thus imply his interpre- 
tation of her thoughts, and express his joy that she should 
so have understood him. Henry Archer forgot the years that 
had passed and gone, the youth long fled, the beauty faded, 
the brightness and the captivation that had beguiled his boyish 
heart in the days of his early infatuation, and, carried away 
by the bewildering memories of the past, as well as the touch- 
ing incidents of the present, he, within one short hour of his 
meeting with her—with scatee one perfect glance of her 
a sad face, prayed her to be his wife—to give to him 
indeed a veritable claim to be a fathar to her child. 
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Well, we are not disposed to chronicle the terms in which 
the widow’s reply was spoken—that prompt, decisive, reso- 
lute refusal which admits not of the smallest loop-hole whereby 
vanity may be tempted to effect an entrance. Suffice it to 
say, that her rejection was complete; that with a feeling of 
positive pain at the mere idea of being deemed a fitting object 
for such addresses, she bricfly—nay, all but rudely repulsed 
the proffered compliment, and, in a tone of unusual determi- 
nation, commanded that he should never again attempt to 
name such a subject in her presence. ‘‘ As a friend, Henry,” 
she said in conclusion, ‘‘I shall ever be happy to receive you. 
Whether such friendship be of lengthened or of brief duration 
must entirely depend upon your compliance with the terms I 
have just proposed to you. Some, perhaps, might be inclined 
to fancy that my present desolation sufficed to authorize such 
advances ; but, to my thinking, any idea of the kind seems 
little short of insult, every link which ever bound me being 
indissolubly riveted by the sacred hand of death. Farewell !” 
She touched his hand very lightly as she spoke; and ere he 
could venture upon a single syllable in reply, she had left him, 
and was pursying her lonely way in the evening stillness, 
until to his straining sight she appeared to have vanished like 
a shadow amidst the vapoury clouds that curtained the horizon. 

With arms folded upon his breast, in an attitude of thought- 
ful abstraction, Mr. Archer continued in the self-same spot for 
several minutes, gazing into the obscurity with an expression 
of mingled disappointment and bewilderment. Then, as 
though suddenly recollecting himself, as it were, dismissing 
the subject with a sigh of perplexity and regret, sueceeded by 
a valorous attempt to deceive himself into the belief that it 
was a matter of perfect indifference. Was it a dream, a mere 
delusion of his waking senses, a passing vision? or had Mary 
Elmore actually stood by his side but one short moment 
since, with her graceful presence, her mournful voice, and her 
words of cold denial? Henry Archer really did begin to 
question the veracity of his faculties—it did seem so passing 
strange, so altogether unaccountable. She had come, and 
she was gone—the woman who had so lightly esteemed his 
youthful affection—the estranged of nearly twenty years—the 
still beloved, but as ever inexorable object of his solicitation. 
Alas! that the poverty-stricken widow of his successful rival 
(whose memory she had told hin was dearer far to her de- 
serted heart than living thought of earthly being could ever 
prove again) should still be held so dear. It was an inexpli- 
cable infatuation—and yet he loved her. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE CONTRACT. 


A WHOLE shower of spring sunbeams were streaming down- 
wards from the mid-day heaven. The green fields sparkled 
like emeralds beneath the glittering light. The faintly-budding 
trees put forth their tender foliage. The joyous birds chirped 
gaily amongst the still uncovered branches, whilst the soaring 
lark hung suspended high in air, wrapt in an ecstasy of song, 
pouring forth earth’s concentrated jubilee before the sapphire 
throne of Heaven. Even the blades of lovely grass glittered 
and shone like mimic spears, arrayed by warlike sprites from 
fairyland ; and as for the opening flowers, they seemed to 
revel in the genial warmth, to drink in the dazzling draught 


‘that bore life and vigour to their delicate forms, and spread 


“a1 tints of inimitable beauty upon their many-coloured 
eaves. 

_ Mr. Archer thought he had never beheld so lovely a morn- 
ing or so refreshing a scene as that which presented’ itself 
to his delighted view when, upon the third day succeeding 
that of his meeting with Mrs. Elmore, he found himself 
within the precincts of the secluded roadway which led im- 
mediately from the Blackrock-road to the quiet dwelling 


where Mary Elmore had told him she had, for some ti 
since her widowhood, resided. Li — 


‘‘ She shall not fancy that because of her rejection of my- 

self I would rescind my voluntary and unconditional promise 
relative to her unoffending child,’’ Mr. Archer reflected. ‘‘ If 
I have been mistaken in her, she may not be the less in error 
as regards her estimate of me; but I shall very speedily die- 
sipate the unworthy suspicion (if suspicionthere be). I shall 
reiterate my declaration with respect to this poor girl, the 
victim of follies not her own. I shall prove to Mary Elmore 
that the man she has ignored can still, notwithstanding such 
indignity, control his disappointment sufficiently to be generous 
to her child.” ; 
He raised the latch of a wide wooden gate which served 
the double purpose of carriage and foot-entrance, and stepped 
in upon the semicircle of sparkling gravel, bounded on the 
one side by an undulating stripe of rich green sward, and 
upon the other by the flower-beds that bloomed beneath the 
windows of pleasant Violet Hill. A refreshing rustic landscape 
opened all at once upon the visiter’s sight, suggesting thoughts 
and memories of the land from which he had so long been 
exiled—the dear, loved native soil which gave him ‘birth— 
Henry Archer paused for some moments, as if in contempla- 
tion of the tranquil scene. To him it did appear as though 
the very years since his departure had fallen away—as though 
those ceaselessly-accumulating memories of time had all at 
once vanished from his recollection, and that none save youth’s 
fair, earliest prints had left their impress upon the hopeful 
path that he had trod. It was but a moment, however; the 
sense of dull reality almost as instantaneously annihilating 
the bright romance his yearning heart had pictured. 

Loud and startling was the summons which pealed from the 
knocker of Violet Hill. Dignified—nay, almost command- 
ing was the style of the visiter’s address to the quiet, subdued- 
looking elderly woman who replied to that august summons, 
and who, though evidently acting in the capacity of a servant, 
still had that in her demeanour which went far towards con- 
firming your first impression, that she had seen better days, 
and had, like her mistress, become acquainted with change and 
misfortune. 

The stately visiter was shown intc a pretty drawing-room, 
whose low, old-fashiorf€i ceiling seemed ready to descend 
instanter upon the portly form and towering proportions of 
its magnificent occupant. Mr. Archer vouchsafed a glance 
of haughty carelessness to the unassuming apartment as he 
entered. That one momentary look had sufficed to enable 
him to take a tolerably correct inventory of its contents, from 
the stucco bordering over head to the elaborately-embroidered 
hassocks, which lay so invitingly upon the faded carpet at his 
feet. Not so much as the tiniest china ornament escaped his 
observation. There was the plainly-appointed cabinet piano, 

of dark rosewood, shining like a mirror within its own parti- 
cular recess between the white-draped windows, with a full- 
blown hyacinth, of a pale peach pink, in a transparent glass, 
crowning its polished summit. There were tables of the same 
richly-veined wood, covered with innumerable little fancies 
in lady’s work, some prettily-arranged specimens of sea-weed, 
spar, and coral ; a few well-chosen books, standard works, in 
quiet, solid bindings; and a few pictures, chiefly engravings 
of celebrated Art Union paintings, decorating the walls.— 
These last-mentioned effects Mr. Archer did not deem worthy 
of more than a passing glance, but his attention became in- 
stantly riveted by two portraits which occupied the place of 
honour above the mantelpiece; they were likenesses in oils 
of Mary Elmore and her husband—admirable resemblances, 
too. The visiter found no difficulty in tracing the remembered 
lineaments of his long-lost love and her once successful suitor. 
There was a self-satisfied air pervading the countenance of the 
latter, a dash of half-defiant security, an aggravating con- 
sciousness of triumph, that grated somewhat irritatingly upon 
the feelings of the visitant. A whole crowd of unbidden re- 
collections, invoked by that eloquent look, carne thronging 





into his mind—rejection, humiliation, hopeless sorrow, and 
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unavailing love. Oh! had they not been bitter experiences ? 
Perhaps at no single moment of his varied existence had he 
more keenly felt the pang of disappointment than upon that 
morning, when thus unexpectedly brought face to face with 
the pictured shadow of his no longer living rival. Happily 
for the maintenance of his character as a Christian, there did 
not chance ¢o be any witness of that undesired meeting.— 
There was no eye to see the flashing glance by which that 
triumphant gaze was answered, the contemptuous sneer which 
curled his handsome lip, or the crimson hue that dyed his 
sun-burned cheek with lurid anger. There was no observant 
individual to draw therefrom impertinent inferences, or to an- 
ticipate any probable results as regarded the future. Heaven 
help us all if the extravagances of our solitary moments were 
to be confided to the keeping of other than such mute wit- 
nesses as voiceless walls or lonely solitudes! How many a 
highly-estimated individual, whose sense and wisdom had 
elevated him to the dignity of a living model, whose prudence 
and foresight had won for him the appreciation and respect of 
the community at large, the mere idea of whose succumbing to 
the every-day weakness of ordinary mortals would be treated 
as the wildest chimera of the imagination, would (were but the 
revelations of his loneliness publicly known) have reason to hide 
his diminished head, and sink even below the level of those 
whom the deceptiveness of an outward semblance had ranked 
amongst his inferiors. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CASEY ¥V. 0’REGAN—CASE OF BREACH OF PROMISE OF 
MARRIAGE. 


Now, God he good to me in this wild pilgrimage ! 
All hope in human aid I cast behind me. 
Oh ! who would be a woman ?—who that fool, 
A weeping, pining, f»ithful. loving woman ? 
She hath hard measures still when she hopes kindest, 
And all her bouuties only make ingrates. 
Love’s PILGRIMAGE. 


Avueust came, bringing with it the Cork assizes. My, father, 
as one of the grand jurors, had to repair to Cork about a week 
before the commission day, in order to proceed with the fiscal 
business of the county. My mother and I accompanied him. 
My trial was to take place during the assizes; a special jury 
having been struck, and several eminent counsel retained for 
the plaintiff. It is a very disagreeable thing to be i law. 
The delays, which are inevitable ; the success, which is doubt- 
ful; and the bill of costs, which is certain, make law, like 
war, avery losing game. - 

My father and myself, escorted by Cousin Con, proceeded 
to the court-house on the morning of the trial. Miley, to his 
great surprise, had been served with a subpcena to attend as a 
witness on behalf of the plaintiff. The old court-house of 
Cork, though very different in outward appearance from the 
beautiful temple of justice which now adorns the end of Great 
George’s-street, was, perhaps, more convenient. The present 
building, like an ill-drawn act of parliament, which requires 
amended acts to explain previous enactments, demands fre- 
quent alterations to amend alterations. The morning of the 
day of trial witnessed strong symptoms that something of 
more than ordinary interest was expected. Citizens in re- 
spectable attire appeared to neglect their business to make 
portion of the auditory ; vehicles containing ladies were driven 
rapidly to the principal doorway, while the population of 
Cork pushed and elbowed one another in their eagerness to 
rush in. Having made good our entrance, which was not an 
easy task, my father left me at the foot of the stair leading to 
the grand jury room, while I proceeded into the county 
court. There was loud laughter and merriment going forward. 
Chief Justice Joker had not yet taken his seat. 
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was full of ladies, and brilliant as the boxes of a theatre ; the 
rustling of silks and the flash of jewels were novelties to ear 
and eye in that grave court. Officials talked together ; young 
barristers had their eyes much more intent in observing the 
faces in the gallery than the practice-books in their hands. 
A considerable number of county gentlemen, summoned as 
jurors, were in attendance, with many of whom I was well 
acquainted. I took my seat next my attorney, near the table 
on which the witness chair was placed. Opposite was the 
yet vacant bench. With a hop, skip, and jump, a smar. 
little man, attached to a gold eye-glass swinging before him, 
bounced into the seat reserved for the bar. ‘* Who is he?” 
I enquired of my law agent; for immediately on his taking 
his seat, Holdfast, the plaintiff's attorney, commenced whis- 
pering into his ear. 

‘* Serjeant Silver ; he leads for the plaintiff.” 

a counsel learned in the law ranged themselves along- 
side. 

‘They have been in consultation, I bet a guinea,” said 
O’Connor. 

** ] dare say,”’ replied a person behind me, in a musical voice 
racy of the soil; ‘‘ but they can’t win, you know.” I turned 
and saw a tall, muscular, well-made man, his humourous ex- 
pression of countenance denoting shrewdness and quickness of 
intellect. He held a brief in his hand, the margin abundantly 
noted. I glanced at the back, turned towards me, endorsed 
** Casey v. O'Regan. Brief for Defendant. Daniel Derry- 
nane, Esq. Fee, Twenty Guineas.” 

‘* He is our leader,’’ whispered O’Connor; ‘I'd depend my 
life on him.” 

When I looked again on his good-humoured face, and saw 
the twinkling of the bright grey eyes, glancing over the pages 
of my brief with the rapidity of lightning, could I have im- 
agined that the individual I beheld would soon be regarded 
one of the greatest men of his age—a political power, hold- 
ing in his hands the fate of governments and the fortunes of 
the empire. 

Two members of the bar descended to seats next Mr. 
Derrynane, and I was introduced to the trio as their client. 

‘* Love-making is a ticklish thing, O'Regan,” said Mr. 
Derrynane familiarly, with a wink of his eye. 

‘* In the present case there was none—at least on my side,” 
I replied. 

‘*Do you know what bathershin® means ?’’ he said, laugh- 
ing ; ‘‘ wait till you hear my learned friend opposite” (nodding 
to Serjeant Silver, who saluted him cordially). ‘‘ Depend on 
it, every lady in the gallery yonder will pronounce you a most 
cruel Lothario before the day is done.” 

‘¢ Here comes my antidote to the tender passion,” I ex- 
claimed, as a noise in the portion of the gallery usually occu- 
pied by the grand jury, and preserved from general occupa- 
tion, caused me to look up. I observed Miss Casey bustling 
into court. She was most flashily attired ; her dress rustled 
like parchment ; her bonnet was of ample dimensions, with 
feathers like some grim warrior’s plume. She was profusely 
decked in chains and brooches, and took her seat with the con- 
scious pride of playing the chief part in the day’s drama. 

‘* How will Silver acquit himself, sir ?’’ modestly inquired 
the junior. 

‘¢Oh! famously, depend on it. There is not a charm in 
woman he will not describe encased by that loud petticoat be- 
fore two hours are over.”’ 

‘‘ Gintlemin, take off yer hats, and plase to keep silence! ”’ 
said the crier, as Chief Justice Joker, attired in his scarlet 
robes, bowed to the bar and sat on the bench. He was ad- 
mirably adapted by nature to his name. Imagine round, rosy 
cheeks, shaking with risibility ; little blue eyes, twinkling 
with merriment; and a mouth with a peculiar twitching about 
the corners, as if anxious to utter a bon mot, and you have a 
correct portrait of Chief Justice Joker. 

* May be so. 
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The judge having taken his seat, the registrar proceeded to 
call the jury list. Each gentleman, when he answered to his 
name, was desired to ‘* go to the box.” 

‘‘ What sort of a jury are you likely to have, O’Connor ?” 
inquired one of the attorneys who sat next me.” 

‘‘ Knowing hand, that Holdfast,” remarked O'Connor; “ he 
thought to do me there.”’ 

‘* How so?” 

‘When he got the case set down for a special jury, he went 
and bought the sub-sheriff.” * 

‘‘ Indeed! That was neat; what on earth did you do ?” 

‘“‘ Faith, I did better. I bought the bailiffs!” 

Our attention was aroused by an objection raised by counsel 
for the plaintiff to one of the gentlemen present, called from 
the jury panel, “* Mr. Cruiskeen, of Cruiskeen Lawn,” on the 
grounds that ‘‘he had expressed an opinion on the merits of 
the case, and that he was related to the defendant.” 

‘‘What did he say, and how is the fact of relationship ?” 
inquired my leader. 

‘It is reported he was heard to say, ‘ Things have reached 
a pretty pass when a dram-seller’s daughter cocks her cap at 
an O’Regan of Knocknacopple,’”’ replied my attorney ; ‘‘ and 
the relationship is just this—he is second cousin of Miss 
Butler, of Mount Butler, Mrs. O’Regan’s step-sister.”’ 

‘¢ Better net discuss the matter,” said Mr. Derrynane, and 
Mr. Cruiskeen said ‘‘he had no desire to serve on the jury, 
and would be glad to stand by.” 

A jury was sworn without him, 

‘‘ Now, gentlemen, who’s for the plaintiff in this breach 
case ?”’ asked the judge. 

Serjeant Silver and his colleages intimated they were. 

‘* Silence” was enjoined by the officials. The attention of the 
audience became fixed when Mr. Brag, a junior of about fifteen 
years’ standing, opened the pleadings. Damages were laid at 
£5,000. He added, amidst some laughter, the defendant 
pleads the general issue, and infancy. 

All eyes turned on the little serjeant with the gold spy- 
glass, who rose to state the plaintiff’s case. He said the kind- 
ness of his friends on the circuit had often enabled him to 
address juries of the ‘* Yorkshire of Ireland’”’ in cases involving 
property to a considerable amount ; but no amount of property 
at stake ever occasioned him to feel a tithe of the deep and 
heavy responsibility he felt at that moment, when he stood 
before his countrymen the advocate of a confiding woman, 
whose young heart’s best affections had been cruelly outraged 
and betrayed by the fickleness of man. He was happy to 
think that such cases were rare in this country. It was 
not his desire, in the discharge of his painful duty, to make 
any appeal to the passions. He should rather seek a verdict 
for his client from their judgment; and he prayed them, when 
he placed all the facts fully before them, to give such a verdict 
as twelve honest men, regarding the sanctity of their oath, 
ought to give. The facts it was necessary to detail. The 
young lady, whose counsel he had the honour to be, was born 
in this city, where her father had reputably conducted a large 
and prosperous establishment devoted to conviviality—a house 
of public entertainment. For many years he presided over its 
bar, and with such success that, when the snow-fall of time 
commenced whitening his hair, when the active habits of youth 
were displaced by the infirmities of age, he was enabled to 
retire from professional business, and purchase considerable 
landed property. A country seat, which he designed as a 
resting place for himself and provision for his child, Elsinore 
Villa—thus Mr. Casey’s mansion is called, gentlemen—is 
situated in a sporting country. The defendant is addicted to 
manly sports. I understand he is a distinguished member 
of the sporting civeles of your county, though he says he i. 
an infunt of tender years (a laugh), and it was when én- 


* It is hardly necessary to say I relate matters ha'f-a century ago. 


Legal procecdings are otherwise wow. Nous avous change toul 
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gaged in the diversion of fox-hunting that the intimacy first 
sprung up which unhappily occasions me to occupy your 
valuable time. ‘lhe fox had given the hounds a long chase, 
and the defendant, it appears, thought more of his amusement 
than of the life of his unfortunate hunter.” 

I moved uneasily in my seat, and the fluent speaker con- 
tinued— 

‘Tt is not, perhaps, for me, gentlemen, to condemn the 
conduct of the defendant for his brutal treatment of his 
horse ; neither is that the issue you are impannelled to try ; 
but it is matter for you to consider by-and-by if it was impro- 
bable that a man who could have had the barbarity to goad his 
jaded horse unto death would feel any compunction in treating 
with unfeeling disregard the happiness of the human creature 
whose love he had sought and unfortunately won.” 

‘By Jove, you'll catch it!” whispered Mr. Derrynane to 
me. 
‘Well, gentlemen, fancy the defendant sorrowing, if he 
had the grace to sorrow, which I very much doubt, over his 
fast-stiffening steed. Night’s sable curtain is descending ; 
he is on a bleak and lonely moor, miles from home—miles 
from a human dwelling. Such is his pitiful condition when, 
happily as it thin seemed for the defendant—unhappily, alas ! 
for my injured client—Mr. Casey, the plaintiff's father, who 
had ridden out tc see the hunt, came up and generously offered 
him the shelter of his house. Little did he think that the 
hand he clasped in friendship that night would one day be 
raised against his domestic happiness, that he was fostering a 
viper in his bosom that would sting him to the heart. [Sensa- 
tion in court.] None of these forebodings, gentlemen, haunted 
Mr. Casey’s honest mind. His hospitality was open, generous, 
sincere, free from suspicion—in a word, Irish! He thought 
not of deceit while he hastened to relieve, and brought the de- 
fendant on his horse to his home. He provided accommodation 
for the defendant and his hounds. Every comfort required was 
set before him; nor was he slow to avail himself of them. 
The domestic establishment at Elsinore Villa was presided 
over by the plaintiff, the unhappy heroine of this sad story. 
She is described to me, gentlemen, as a young lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions—in female accomplishments 
highly cultivated—eminent for filial affection. It cannot be 
wondered at that a being so endowed should be valued and 
prized by her parent. He was proud, and well might he be, 
of her ardent and elevated intellect. He felt the consolation 
of tender love from her warm and affectionate heart. She 
was all in all to him—his pride abroad, his joy at home, the 
prop and stay of his fading life. He had no son, nor did he 
feel the want of one, for the old man knew that the love of 
his daughter was the surest support whereon his wearied 
spirits could rest.” [Much applause, and great wiping of eyes 
in the gallery.] When silence was obtained, the Serjeant 
continued: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury, to this lovely and in- 
teresting young lady Mr. O’Regan is introduced. I am in- 
structed that the defendant, though he has attained his fu'l 
age of responsibility, is a young gentleman of imposing manner 
and specious accomplishments.”’ 

I thought I would have sunk into the floor of the court- 
house at hearing myself thus published, more especially when 
I saw every eye turned towards me. 

‘* Of some talents,” continued the learned Serjeant, ** but I 
believe they are of a character more showy than sound—that 
he has more of the tinsel than the sterling ore, more glitter 
than gold. Be that as it may, he has a taste for the belles 
lettres, which made him a very acceptable acquaintance to my 
fair client ; and, having laid siege to her heart, he played off 
his small artillery of accomplishments with so much success 
that he soon effected a lodgment in her affections. It was only 
natural, the inevitable result of opportunity and importunity, 
of the juxta position of two beings of different sexes linked to- 
gether by identity of tastes and pursuits. What is the 


plaintiff's conduct ? She yields to the current in which her 
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_ feelings flow, having no apprehension either of the danger or 
the end of the voyage.” —. 

‘‘ Bravo, my hearty!” cried a half-drunken sailor, amid 
cries of ‘* Silence!” 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,” said the Serjeant, ‘‘ my client having 
had the misfortune to receive the addresses of the defendant— 
I say misfortune advisedly, because no matter what may be 
the amount awarded by your verdict, to have her feelings 
lacerated by a public disclosure must be painful to a highly 
sensitive mind—she very early received indications of his de- 
sire to marry her.” 

I started in amazement, and would, perhaps, have uttered 
some exclamations of surprise, but O’Connor desired me to 
kecp quiet, or he would insist on my leaving the court-house. 

The Serjeant proceeded: ‘It is necessary, gentlemen (I 
speak under the correction of his lordship), that you should 
be satisfied mutual promises had passed between those parties. 
But a promise, like other acts, is capable of proof, either by 
direct or circumstantial evidence; and his lordship will tell 
you, gentlemen of the jury, that if there be an express pro- 
mise by the man, and it appears that the woman does not re- 
ject it, and by her actions at that time conducts herself as if 
she accepted, though there was no actual promise, yet that 
shall be sufficient evidence of a promise by her.” 

‘¢ There never was any promise, good, bad, or indifferent, 
from her to me or me to her,” I whispered in the ear of Mr. 
Derrynane. 

‘* He is labouring the matter, evidently,” was the reply, 
‘*but I must watch his argument.” 

‘‘ There may,” said the Serjeant, ‘‘ be the direct testimony 
of witnesses present at the time the promise was made ; there 
may be direct and incontrovertible evidence in writing by the 
hand of the party promising—and this promise I hope to 
prove. But, besides the production of documentary evidence, 
you shall have ample proof of circumstances, by the mouth 
of witnesses, enough to convince any jury, were they not 
distinguished by the sagacity and intelligence of you, gentle- 
men; that promises have taken place. If I bring this con- 
viction home to your minds, it relieves this case from all diffi- 
culty, and you will measure the defendant’s delinquency on 
himself. Need I ask is it fair to tamper with the warm feel- 
ings of a woman’s heart—to awaken an attachment’you intend 
not to repay ?”’ 

A murmur of applause broke from the fair portion of the 
auditory. It was with difficulty suppressed when the fair 
plaintiff held a snowy handkerchief to her eyes, while a fe- 
male friend or two hovered round her like ministering angels. 

‘“To proceed, gentlemen, to the evidence. Here are the 
letters! Poetry and prose were invoked to win the trusting 
heart of the plaintiff. Expressions of the tenderest kind are 
traced here in the defendant’s handwriting. I challenge my 
learned friends (and the now excited orator darted a lightning 
glance at my array of counsel), I defy my learned friends to 
escape from the plain inference of lines like these : 

‘Dearest, how can I leave thee 
Through the long, lone day ? 
I fear it will much grieve thee 
If I should stay away.’ 
‘* Pretty plain speaking this, gentlemen, yet nothing to what 
is next! 
‘ But say you’ll not pine for ever, 
So graceful and so easy, 


Till death doth both us sever, 
Yours, adorable Miss Casey |’ 


This production of my unfledged muse elicited shouts of 
laughter, which certainly did not decrease when one of the 
jury asked the learned counsel, in a tone of the utmost gravity, 
** Is that document dated ?” 

** No; it’s not even signed,” interposed my leader. 

** Ah! gentlemen,’’ resumed his opponent, in a vehement 
tone, “ this, I suppose, is another of the very reputable grounds 


on which the defendant in this action seeks to evade the con- 
sequences of his deliberate engagements. You have heard 
read the terms in which he knew the plaintiff would regard 
his departure. He addresses her as ‘ dearest,’ and laments 
the grief she will undergo when he departs, 


‘ Through the long lone day.’ 


He cheers her by the prospect of his absence being but brief. 
He says she is not to ‘ pine for ever.’ He compliments her grace 
and easy deportment, and pledges himself to be hers—mark 
that, gentlemen of the jury, hers—until that dread and solemn 
time when death comes to sever us from all we hold nearest 
and dearest on earth ; yet has he the hardihood to state, by his 
counsel, that he is not to be bound by that declaration because, 
forsooth, he is an infant, or, equally flimsy pretext, his name is 
not signed! MHeartless prevaricator! Is there a doubt that 
he wrote it? Will you say, upon your oaths, that he did 
not? I shall prove his handwriting. And can there be any 
other inference than this—it was a positive declaration and a 
promise of lasting fidelity to the plaintiff.” 

I own my spirits sank before the prospect of encountering 
Emily after this harangue, which would be fully reported in 
the newspapers. 

‘‘Is this all, gentlemen? Possibly you may feel it is 
enough! But while a shadow of doubt exists—and, from the 
craftiness of the defendant, never making his letters bear di- 
rectly on the subject of marriage, floating doubts may still 
prevail—it is for me and my learned colleagues to remove 
them. In one of his letters the defendant admits the ex- 
istence of a most affectionate epistolary correspondence be- 
tween the plaintiff and himself. He says: ‘My dear Miss 
Casey, I have just received your welcome letter” Why 
welcome? Doubtless because it conveyed the assurance of 
her affection ! because she gave the fullest reciprocity to his 
love. ‘I hasten to thank you for the alacrity you evinced in 
my behalf.’ Can language, gentlemen, be plainer? Is not 
this another step in leading your minds to the inevitable con- 
clusion of an engagement subsisting? She is prompt in ac- 
knowledging his offer. ‘I want words,’ writes this gay de- 
ceiver, ‘ to convey to you my impatience to perform my pro- 
mise.’ Mark that! gentlemen of the jury, and let my learned 
friends get rid of it if they can. ‘ My thoughts, he says, ‘ con- 
stantly revert to the pleasant hours we passed together.’ Here 
is a confession of regard seldom surpassed. ‘ Nothing,’ he 
continues, ‘I sincerely hope, will occur to thwart our pro- 
mised happiness.’ Why, gentlemen, if we were in any doubt 
about the completeness, the mutuality of this contract of 
marriage, is it not fully sustained by that one important word, 
our; and hearken to the conclusion : ‘ We will talk over the 
future at the meet.’ This, I suppose, was meant for meeting— 
under the trysting-tree.” And my unhappy letter, almost 
worn out by repeated foldings, fluttered in the Serjeant’s hand. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








STANZAS. 


My sweet little cherub, how calm thou’rt reposing ! 
Thy suffering is over, thy mild eye is closing; __ 

This world hath proved to thee a step-dame unfriendly ; 
But rest thee, my babe, there’s a spirit within thee. 

A mystery thou art, though unblest and unshrivea— 

A thing of the earth, and a radiance of heaven ; 

A flower of the one, thou art fading and dying— 

A spark of the other, thou’rt mounting and flying. 


Farewell, my sweet baby, too early we sever; _ 

I may come to thee—but to me thou shalt never 5 
Some angel of mercy shall lead and restore thee, 

A pure living flame, to the mansions of glory. 

The moralist’s boast may sound prouder and prouder, 
The hypocrite’s prayer rise louder and louder ; 

But I’ll trust my babe, in her trial of danger, 

To the mercy of Him that was laid in the manger. 


Tue Errricx SHsPruerp. 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 
OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 





CHAPTER II. 


The Broadstone Railway Station.—Physiological influence of Railway travelling.— 
The “ Tourists’ Handbook for Ireland.”—Wellington’s patriotism vindicated — 
Departure for the West.-- St. Finian'’s school at Clonard.—An Anglican Bishop 
my travelling companion.—Mullingar.—Oliver Goldsmith.—Athlone.—Ballina- 
sloe.—Aughrim —Athenry.—Gat.way.—Architecture of Spanish design.— This 
remarked by Inglis.--Recollectiors of a former visit to Galway.—The Warden's 
Stone.—Church of St. Nicholas.—Railway Hotel. Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy.—The Queen's College.— Apparent want of employ ment for the people.— 
Father Peter Daly a thorough patriot.—The Coffee-room at the Railway Hotel — 
Our steam-bceat, the Father Daly. 


WE soon made the necessary alterations in our luggage; Conne- 
mara needed a less amount of wearing apparel than suited my 
wife’s notions of a fashionable watering place, and my requirements 
for travel are easily circumscribed within the limits of my port- 
manteau. I resolved to banish all business thoughts, and gave 
directions that “ no letters should be forwarded.” ‘The sun shone 
cheeringly as we proceeded to the Broadstone station. This station, 
it will be in the recollection of ourreaders, was the scene of a daring 
murder committed on the cashier, Mr. Little, some years ago; and 
though a man named Spollen was generally believed guilty, the 
proof did not warrant a verdict against him. 

We had then no gloomy thoughts, and took care to lay in a stock 
of good humour to last us until our return. No traveller, whether 
by land or wave, should omit this. It is no additional weight, and 
will conduce to his comfort more than any amount of air cushions, 
Indian-rubber shoes, or any other article of luxury recommended 
to tourists, 

Undaunted by the article I recently read from the “ Lancet” on 
the “ Physiological Influence of Railway Travelling,” I invested in 
a “double first,” 7. e., a first-class return ticket for two, available 
for a menth to Galway and back, which the Midland and Great 
Western Railway Company issue at the moderate sum of £2 15s. Od. 
As the “ Cornhill Magazine” has followed up the article in the 
‘‘ Lancet,” nervous individuals who fancied they were doing the 
correct thing for their health by living out of town, and going to 
and fro by rail, will find they are in the wrong box. here is 
some comfort in the “ Cornhill,” however, for the writer fairly says, 
that the same alarm now arising with regard to railways—that in 
the wear and tear of body, the anxiety of mind, the injury to 
the bones, shocks to the nerves, commotion of the brain, tendency 
to paralysis, &c. &c.—were fearlessly predicted as ccrtain to ensue 
when coaches supplied the primitive powers of locomotion, which 
“Shank’s mare,” or the back of a quadruped afforded. Yet our an- 
cestors continued to reach a green old age, although occasionally 
hazarding their lives in a stage coach; and possibly we may hear of 
persons reaching three score and ten, who have had the temerity to 
subscribe to a railway—the “ Lancet” and Dr. Forbes Winslow’s 
graphic warning notwithstanding. <i: 

Anxious to make myself well up in the topography of Conne- 
mara, I purchased Mr. Hardy’s book; but finding it much more 
meagre and less useful than I expected, 1 exchanged it for the 
“ Tourists’ Handbook for Ireland,” ably illustrated by my esteemed 
friend, the late James Mahony, one of the many distinguished 
artists of whom Cork can boast. From the well-written pages of 
this work I found our route to Galway lay near many spots hal- 
lowed by literary and historic recollections. Maynooth, famous for 
its modern college and its ancient castle; Dangan, where, if the 
late Duke of Wellingtcn was not born, he certainly was reared. 
While referring to this distinguished Irishman, I wish to extract a 
passage from “ Essays of an Octogenarian”—James Roche of 
Cork—when reviewing Mr. Daunt’s “ Personal Recollections of 
O'Connell.” Mr. Roche writes: ‘‘ With the Duke of Wellington 
O’Connell found two faults.” ‘One,’ he says, ‘is, that I never 
yet heard of his promoting any person in the army for mere merit, 
unless backed by some interest.- The second fault is, that the Duke 
has declared that the only misfortune of his life is his being an Irish- 
man.’~ And merited, indeed, would be the reproach were this 
statement strictly true ; but in refutation of the first 1 could adduce 
more than one contradictory proof were the circumstances suscep- 
tible of easy abridgment ; while in reply to the second, I can aftirm 

‘hat at a St. Patrick’s charity dinner in London, where he presided, 
1 heard the Duke most distinctly express the pride he felt in being 
an Irishman, and glory in the achievements of bis countrymen 
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under his command. Fault, indeed, may be found and no excuse 
ean be pleaded for the absence of Wellington’s name from the list 
of subscriptions for his starving countrymen during the fearful visi- 
tation of the past years. It is a stain, and a eep one, on his 
memory, otherwise destined to shine so resplendently in the annals 
of the empire.” eee 

At length the passengers got seated in their respective carriages ; 
the luggage was all stowed away, and the snorting, puffing, steam- 
ing engine—noisy and defiant, as though chafing at delay—was let 
off, and, with a jerk and a snort, we were on our way to the West. 
On we rattled, looking upon the roofs and sides of houses which 
had either sprung up near the line, or others which had been rudely 
torn away to allow its formation. We left behind the swarming 


streets, and shot over the quiet canal with the bursting sound of an 


exploding shell, as if threatening to cause the tall round tower of 
Daniel O’Connell’s vault to topple down. Away we sped over 
quiet fields, and by the Liffey’s bank, along many a lovely scene, 
hurried by in a rush of smoke and with a deafening roar of sound. 

Near Edenderry we crossed the ‘t Boyne water,” so celebrated in 
the sad story of Erin’s wars; and a view of Clonard reminds us how, 
in ancient times, our country was the chosen seat of learning and 
sanctity—how, as Archdall informs us, St Finian, who was of 
noble family, a philosopher and an eminent divine, founded the 
Abbey of Regular Canons (which he dedicated to St. Peter), and 
had therein a school, celebrated for producing many men eminent 
in the learned world, and of exemplary piety. He died in 548. This 
school, the learned Bede informs us, was resorted by students from 
the neighbouring countries of England and Scotland, Armorica and 
Germany. Amandatus est ad disciplinam in Hibernia was as 
requisite in ancient times for completing education as a university 
degree in our days. Musing on the changes which follow the de- 
vastations of time, we reached Mullingar, where the train stopped 
for ten minutes. Amongst the passengers who made their escape 
from the confinement of the carriages, was no less a personage than 
a silk-aproned Bishop, who, it afterwards appeared, was the Anglican 
Bishop of Rochester, en route to Connemara, in order to see the 
working of the Church Missions to the Catholic poor of those be- 
nighted regions. ‘The neighbourhood of Mullingar is picturesque ; 
and, on leaving the station, we came in sight of Lake Belvedere, a 
fine sheet of water, four and a-half miles in length. Proceeding 


‘towards Moate, some miles north, is Lissay, now called Bally- 
mahon, dear to every lover of literature as containing the home of 


Goldsmith’s youth. The place is now a ruin, and a fast perishing 
one, but the trees wave around it as when young Oliver played be- 
neath their shade. The “decent church” yet “ tops the neighbour- 
ing hill,” and the furse is still “ unprofitably gay.’ 

Athlone carried my thoughts back to the memorable siege, when 
Irish bravery was signally, yet fruitlessly, displayed. There is little 
to interest the traveller in his progress to Ballinasloe, save the via- 
duct over the Suck. Ballinasloe, famed for its fair, is only four 
miles from the battle field of Aughrim—fatal to the cause of the 
Stuarts on the day St. Ruth was aan, 


** When riding down the hill he met his fall, 
And died a victim toa cannon ball,” 


as did many a brave man before and since. Short as was our stay at 
Athenry, I could not fail to perceive that it possesses many traces of 
bygone greatness, lingering in tottering castles and monastic ruins. 
Remains of old walls, now powerless to protect ; of spacious abbeys, 
in which prayer has long ceased; of castellated gateways, now a 
prey to ruin, invited me to linger amongst them; but my destiny 
drove me on, and, for the present, I bade farewell to Athenry. Not 
many miles further we caught a glimpse of the billowy sea, as the 
Atlantic rippled in the sunlight, and formed the spacious harbour 
of the capital of Connaught. 
. GALWAY. 

I am not disposed to intrude on the ground so ably occupied by the 
late James Hardiman, historian of Galway. I could certainly add 
nothing to his valuable work; suffice it then to say, no town is more 
calculated to interest the historian, the lover of the picturesque, or 
the man of business. Its quaint old buildings, rich in the Spanish 
architecture so frequently observed in rambling through its streets, 
as well as the dress and hice of the people, strike both eyes and 
mind. In Hardiman’s pages the various events which rendered 1t 
famous in story are accurately recorded. No one with an artists 
eye can visit any portion of its thoroughfares without seeing many 
bits” well worthy of a place in the sketch-book. Inglis, one of 
the most observant of travellers, says: ‘‘ At every step 1 saw some- 
thing to recall Spain to my recollection. I found the wide entries 
and broad stairs of Cadiz and Malaga; the arched gateways, with 
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the outer and inner railing, and the court within, needing only the 
fountain and flower vases to emulate Seville. I found the sculp- 
tured gateways and grotesque architecture, which carried the 
imagination to the Moorish cities of Grenada and Valentia.” This 
highly-coloured description is correct. Many years ago I accom- 
panied my father, who was subpeenaed to attend a trial at Galway, 
and, while he was obliged to wait and give evidence in the crowded 
assize court, I was free to roam the time-trodden streets, sketching 
old houses, grey with the twilight of antiquity, in which they lay 
shrouded; long vistas of archways, through which the memory 
of other times kept perpetually hovering ; mansions in which a stil!- 
ness, solemn and unbroken reigned—the very aspect of which 
denoted a wealth of legend and romance. There was the Warden's 
house, with its pig memento of the stern justice which Walter 
Lynch Fitzstephen, Warden of Galway, did upon his son. whom he 
hanged by the neck until he was dead, for taking the life of a 
Spaniard. I have these sketches by me now. There is the quaint ol! 
legendary stone, with its skull and cross-bones, and the superfluous 
* Remember Deth—Vanite of vanites, all is but vanite.”’ I loved 
most to sketch the beautiful old church of St. Nicholas—full of seulp- 
tured tombs, sacred to many members of the families constitut:»¢ 
the Galway tribes—and its storied windows and rich altars. Here. 
although the worship of many ages, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
is no longer offered up, the pealing organ oftentimes gives fortl: 
the grand old chants of the Catholic Church, and as the waves o/ 
melody strike the ear, they prove that even with a changed doctrine 
the power of harmony has not ceased its potent sway. Many anc 
at events had taken place since last I visited Galway. was 
inked by new and endearing ties; many of those then existin; 
were broken, but I had not lost my taste for the Beautiful, an: 
enjoyed it—if not with the freshness of my early youth, with th: 
matured experience of my riper years. 

There are several hotels in Galway. We selected that adjacen: 
to the railway station—built, I believe, at a large figure by the di- 
rectors of the Midland Great Western Railway. It is a larg: 
edifice, occupying nearly one sie of Eyre-square, and having th: 
well-kept grounds of the square in front. We were very comfort- 
able in this hotel. : 

When somewhat rested after our journey from Dublin, w° 
‘am a visit to the convent of the good Sisters of Mercy, a ver: 

arge and well-situated building. Many branches of this valuabl:- 
order have been established from this house, and we had the pleasur: 
afterwards of seeing the good which this pious community ar 

effecting throughout the districts of Connemara. On leaving th. 
convent we crossed, a handsome bridge, and soon skirted the demens: 
wall of the Queen’s College, whither I went to visit my old cir- 
cuit companion, the late vice-president, Joseph O'Leary. 

We sauntered along the gravelled avenue, and beheld the state 
towers and lofty walls, which to my mind seemed more calculated t:: 
excite a love for martial glory than for peaceful mental contention 
Yet all was sacred to solitude. No sight or sound of life broke th: 
solemn stillness that prevailed around. This was perhaps part: 
owing to the fact that it was vacation time, and the classes wer: 
over. Having discovered the entrance to the vice-president’: 
dwelling, we paid a friendly visit. We were conducted through th 
library and museum—both well worth seeing. The examination 
hall is lofty, and a choice specimen of the pointed Gothic archi. 
tecture ; several fine casts from Grecian figures adorn this hand- 
some building. As we returned through the ancient town we were 
much struck with the foreign architecture of many of the houses ; 
also the bright colours in the dresses of peasant girls, but were de- 
pressed by the poverty every where visible. The stately dwellings 
of merchant princes, who flouri-hed when Galway was a port of 
Spanish trade, in the building and adornment of which they rivalle-| 
the luxury of Malaga or Seville, were now abandoned to squalor 
and dirt. Large warehouses were shut up ; and listless unemployed 
groups of both sexes were clustered at corners of streets, in doorways, 
or under the graceful arches, in all the apathy of idleness. Poor 
creatures! there was no employment for them! I could not hel» 
contrasting in my imagination the different appearance Galway 
would present if her spacious harbour was thronged with steamers, 
carrying the merchandize of this continent to America, for which 
purpose Providence has unmistakeably designed her, and bearinz 
on her waters the products brought by rail from all parts of Lre- 
land. Such was the fond hope of the patriotic Father Daly. It 
is not owing to any want of energy on his part that Galway is not 
now the Transatlantic Packet Station, 

A coffee-room in a large hotel is not a bad school for studying 
@haracter ; and, while waiting forthe matitudinal meal at the railway 


kote] in Galway, I had abundant tizae and opportunity for adding 
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to my previously acquired knowledge. There were several cucsts 
who, like myself, were evidently disposed to take things coolly, 
and not allow their tempers to be ruffled because they were not 
attended instanter, and even bore the calamity of underdone eggs, 
burnt toast, or fried bacon in place of the chop “ ordered half an 
hour ago” with laudable equanimity. * One patient young man 
actually sent away his eggs four or five times before they were quite 


to his mind, and yet he never murmured (though I believe the poor 


waiter did) Others there were, hot and hasty, irascible, full of 
complaint, exploding with wrath at a short delay, who kept de- 
manding half-a-dozen things at once—one actually demanding “eight 
eggs” to save time As there were but two waiters for at least a 
dozen tables, some idea may be imagined of the difficulty of getting 
on; and one gentleman considered himself a most ill-used indi- 
vidual because he could not get the supplement tothe Times’ He 
kept perpetually asking a bewildered waiter if he was looking for 
of inducement offered him a reward amounting 
to the sum of 3d: sterling for its production. 

Our repast finished, we visited several parts of the town, and at 
twelve o’clock embarked inthe Father Daly steamer, bound for the 
port of Cong, on our journey to the sublime scenery of Connemara. 





THE BOYHOOD OF THOMAS MOORF 

Tus Anthologia Hibernica—one of the most respectable attempts at 
periodical literature that has ever been ventured upon in Trelind—was 
set on foot by Mercier, the college bookseller, and carried on for two 
years, when it died, as all such things die in that country, for want of 
money and—of talent; for the Irish never either fight or write well on 
their own sol. My pride on seeing my own name in the first list of sub- 
scribers to this publication—* Master Thomas Moore,” in full—was only 
surpassed by that of finding myself one of its “esteemed contributors ” 
It was in the pages of this magazine for the months of January and Fe. 
ruary, 1793. that I first read, being then a school-boy, Rogers’s “ Plea- 
sures of Memory,” little dreaming that { should one day become the in- 
timate friend of the author; and such an impression did it then make upon 
m2, that the particular type in which it is there printed, and the very 
colour of the paper, are associated with every line of it in my memory. 

Though I began my college course at the commencement of the yeat 
1795, 1 must have been entered, as I have already said in the summer of 
the preceding year, as | recollect well my having had a long spell of holi- 
days before the term commenced; and if I were to single out the part of 
my life the most happy and the most poetical (for all was yet in tancy and 
in promise with me) it won'd be that interval of holidays, In the firs 
place. I was not a little proud of being a student of Trinity Col'ege, 
Dublin, which was in itseif a sort of s/atus in life; and instead of Maséer 
Thomas Moore, as | had been design.ted the year before among the An- 
thologian subscribers, I now read myself Mr. Thomas Moore. of Trini-y 
College, Dublin. In the next p‘ace, I had passed my examinations, I 
believe, creditably; at least so said my old master, Whyte, who, in pub- 
lishing soon after, in a new edition of his works, some verses which I had 
aldressed to him a short time before leaving school, appended to them a 
note of his own manufacture. stating that the author of the verses had 
“entered coliexze at a very early age, with distinguished honour to himself 
as well as to his able and worthy preceptor.” This favourable start of 
mine gave, of course, great pleasure to my dear father and mother. aid 
made me happy in seeing them so. During a great part of this happy va- 
cation I remained on a visit with my young friend Burston. at his father’s 
country seat; and there, in reading Mr:. Radcliffe’s romances, and listen- 
ing, while I read. to Haydn’s music—for my friend’s sisters played tole- 
rably on the harpsichord—dreamt away my time in that sort of vague 
happiness which a young mind conjures up for itself so easily—* pleased, 
it knows not why, and cares not wherefore.” Among the pieces played 
by the Miss Burstons, there was one of Haydn’s first simple overtures, and 
a sonata by him, old-fashioned enough. These pieces, as well as a cer- 
tain lesson of Nicolai’s of the same simple cast, I sometimes even to this 
day play over to myself, to remind me of my young:reveries 

sefore I enter upon the details of my college life. a few particulars, re- 
lating chiefly to the period immediately preceding it, may be here briefly 
mentioned. Among the guests at my mother’s gay partics and suppers, 
were two persons, Wesley Doyle and the well-known Joe Kelly — 
of Michael) whose musical talents were in their several ways of the most 
agreeable kind Doyle’s father being a professor of music, he had re- 
ceived regular instructions in the art, and having a very sweet and touch- 
ing voice, was able to accompany himself on the pianoforte. Kelly, on 
the other hand, who knew nothing of the science of music, and at that 
time, indeed, could hardly write his own name, had taken, when quite a 
youth, to the profession of the stage, and having a beautiful voice and a 
handsome face and person, met with considerable success. He and Doyle 
were inseparable companions, and their duets together were the delight of 
the gay supper-giving society in which they lived. The entertainments 
of this kind given by my joyous and social mother could, for gaiety at 
least, match with the best. Our small front and back drawing-rooms, 


| as well as a little closet attached to the latter, were on such occasions dis- 
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tended to their utmost capacity; and the supper-table in the small closet 
where people had least room was accordingly always the most merry. 
the round of singing that followed these repasts my mother usually took 
a part, having a clear, soft voice, and singing such songs as ‘‘ How sweet 
in the woodlands,” which was one of her greatest favourites, in a very 
pleasing manner. I was also myself one of the performers on such oc- 
casions, and gave some of Dibdin’s songs, which were at that time in high 
vogue, with no small eclat. 

My eldest sister, Catherine, being at this period (1793-4) about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, it was thought time that she should begin 
to learn music The expense of an instrument, however, stood for some 
time in the way of my mother’s strong desire on the subject. My poor 
father, from having more present to his mind both the difficulty of getting 
money and the risks of losing it, rather shrunk from an expenditure that 
was not absolutely necessary. My dear mother, however, was of a far 
more sanguine nature. She had set her heart on the education of her 
children; and it was only by economy that she was able to effect her ob- 
ject. By this means it was that she contrived to scrape together, in the 
course of some months, a small sum of money, which, together with what 
my father gave for the purpose, and whatever trifle was allowed in ex- 
change for the old harpsichord, made up the price of the new pianoforte 
which we now bought. 

The person employed to instruct my sister in music was a young man 
of the name of Warren (a nephew of Dr. Doyle) who became afterwar«'s 
one of the most popular of our Dublin music-masters. There had been 
some attempts made by Wesley Doyle and others, to teach me to play, 
but I had resisted them all most strongly, and, whether from shyness or 
hopelessness of success, would not be taught; nor was it till the piano- 
forte had been some time in our possession, that, taking a fancy volun- 
tarily to the task, I began to learn of myself. 

Not content with my my own boyish stirrings of ambition, and the at- 
tempts at literature of all kinds to which they impelled me, I contrived to 
inoculate also Tom Ennis and Johnny Delany (my father’s two clerks) 
with the same literary propensities. One of them, Tom Ennis, a man be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of age, had a good deal of natural shrewd- 
ness and talent, as well as a dry vein of Irish humour, which used to 
amuse us all exceedingly. The other, John Delany, was some years 
younger, and of a far more ordinary cast of mind; but even him, too, I 
succeeded in galvanizing into some sort of literary vitality. 

As our house was far from spacious, the bed-room which I occupied 
was bnt a corner of that in which these two clerks slept, boarded off and 
fitted up with a bed, a table, and a chest of drawers, with a bookcase over 
it; and here, as long as my mother’s brother continued to be an inmate 
of our family, he and I slept together. After he left us, however, to 
board and lodge elsewhere, I had this little nook to myself, and proud 
enough was I of my own apartment. Upon the door, and upon every 
other vacant space which my boundaries supplied, I placed inscriptions of 
my own composition, in the manner, as I flattered myself, of Shenstone’s 
at the Leasowes, Thinking it the grandest thing in the world to be at 
the head of some literary institution, I organized my two shop friends, 
Tom Ennis and Johnny Delany, into a debating and literary society, of 
which I constituted myself the president; and our meetings, as long as 
they lasted, were held once or twice a week, in a small closet. belonging 
to the bed-room off which mine was partitioned. When there was no 
company of an evening, the two clerks always supped at the same time 
with the family; taking their bread and cheese, and beer, while my father 
and mother had their regular meat supper, with the usual adjunct, never 
omitted by my dear father through the whole of his long and hale life, of 
a tumbler of whiskey punch. It was after this meal that my two literary 
associates and myself, used (unknown, of course, to my father and mother) 
to retire, on the evenings of our meetings, to the little closet beyond the 
bed-room, and there hold our sittings. In addition to the other important 
proceedings that occupied us, each member was required to produce an 
original enigma, or rebus, in verse, which the others were bound, if pos- 
sible, to explain; and I remember one night, Tom Ennis, who was in 
general very quick at these things, being exceedingly mortified at not being 
able to make out a riddle which the president (my august self) had pro- 
posed to the assembly. After various fruitless efforts on his part, we were 
obliged to break up for the night leaving my riddle still unsolved. After 
I had been some hours asleep, however, I was awakened by a voice from 
my neighbour’s apartment, crying out lustily, “a drum, a drum, a drum !” 
while at the same time the action was suited to the word by a most vigo- 
rous thumping of a pair of fists against my wooden partition. It was Tom 
Ennis, who had been lying awake all those hours endeavouring to find 
-~ the riddle, and now thus vociferously announced to me his solution 
 #) it. aD 

This honest fellow was (like almost all those among whom my early 
days were passed) thoroughly, and to the heart’s core, Irish. One of his 
most favourite studies was an old play in rhyme, on the subject of the 
Battle of Aughrim, out of which he used to repeat the speeches of the 
gallant Sarsfield with a true national relish. Those well-known verses, 
too, translated from the Florentine bishop, Donatus, “ Far westward lies 
anisle of ancient fame,” were ever ready on his lips.—Memoirs of Moore. 
by Russell, oe ogee 
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QUEER MODE OF GETTING A WIFE. 


| One little act of politeness will sometimes pave the way to fortune and 
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preferment. The following sketch illustrates the fact : 

A sailor, roughly garbed, was sauntering through the streets of New 
Orleans, then in a rather damp condition from recent rain and the rise of 
the tide. Turning the corner of a much-frequented and narrow alley, he 
observed a young lady standing in a perplexity, apparently measuring the 
depth of the muddy water between her and the opposite sidewalk, with 
no very satisfied countenance. . 

The sailor paused, for he was an admirer of beauty, and certainly the 
face that peeped out from under the little chip hat, and the auburn curls 
hanging glossy and unconfined, over her muslin dress, might tempt a 
curious or an admiring glance. Perplexed, the lady put forth one little 
foot, when the gallant sailor, with characteristic impulsiveness exclaimed 
“ That little foot, lady, should not be soiled with the filth of this lane, 
Wait for a moment, and I will make you a path.” 

So springing past her into a carpenter’s shop opposite, he bargained 
for a plank which stood in the doorway, and coming back to the smiling 
girl, who was just coquettish enough to accept the services of the hand- 
some sailor, he bridged the narrow stream, and she tripped across with a 
merry “‘ Thank you,” and a smile, making her eyes as dazzling as they 
could be. 

Alas! our young sailor was perfectly charmed. What else could make 
him catch up and shoulder the plank, and follow the little witch to her 
home, she twice performing the ceremony of “ walking the plank,” and 
each time thanked him with one of her eloquent smiles? Presently our 
hero saw the young lady trip up the marble steps of a palace of a house, 
and disappear within its rosewood entrance; for full a minute he stood 
looking at the door, and then, with a wonderful big sigh, turned away, 
disposed of his drawbridge, and wended his path back to the ship. 

The next day he was astonished with an order of promotion from the 
captain. Poor Jack was speechless with amazement. He had not dreamed 
of being exalted to the dignity of a second mate’s office on board one of 
the most splendid vessels that sailed out of the port of New Orleans. He 
knew he was competent, for instead of spending his money in visiting 
theatres and bowling-alleys, he had purchased books and had become 
quite a student; but he expected years to intervene before his ambitious 
hopes could be realized. ; 

His superior officers seemed to look upon him with considerable 
leniency, and gave him many a fair opportunity to gather maritime know- 
ledge ; and in a year the handsome, gentlemanly young mate, acquired 
unusual favour in the eyes of the portly commander, Captain Hume, who 
had first taken the smart little black-eyed fellow, with his tarpaulin and 
tidy bundle as his cabin boy. 

One night the young man, with all the other officers, were invited to an 
entertainment at the captain’s house. He went, and to his astonishment 
mounted the identical steps that, two years before, the brightest vision he 
had ever seen passed over, a vision he had never forgotten. Thump, thump, 
went his brave heart, as he was ushered into the great parlour, and like 
a sledge hammer it beat again, when Captain Hume brought forward his 
blue-eyed daughter, and with a pleasant smile said: 

“The young lady once indebted to your politeness for a safe and dry 
walk home.” 

It was only a year from that time that the second mate trod the quar- 
ter-deck, part owner with the captain, not only of his vessel, but in the 
affection of his daughter, gentle Grace Hume, who had cherished respect, 
to say nothing of love, for the bright-eyed sailor. 

The old man has retired from business. Henry Wells is now Captaia 
Wells, and Grace Hume is, according to polite parlance, “ Mrs. Captain 
Wells.” In fact our honest sailor is one of the richest men in the Cres- 
cent city, and. he owes, perhaps, the greatest part of his prosperity to his 


‘tact and politeness in crossing the street. 





Ir is a great error to suppose that all the valuable melodies in Ireland 
have been gathered. I am satisfied—andI speak from experience, having 
for very many years been a zealous labourer in this way—lI am satisfied 
that not the half of the ancient music of the country has yet been saved 
from the danger of extinction. What a loss would these be to the world! 
How many moments of the most delightful enjoyment would be lost to 
thousands upon thousands, by the want of those most deeply touching 
strains. Dear music of my country! I cannot speak of it without using 
the language of enthusiasm; I cannot think of it without feeling my heart 
glow with tenderness and pride! Well may Ireland exult in the posses- 
sion of such strains; but she will exult more when freedom shall bid her 
indulge the proud feelings that of right belong to her !—Dr. Petrie. 

IRELAND, OLD anp Younc.—Green Erin is a land old while young; 
old in Christianity, young in the hopes for the future. Itis a nation which 
received grace ere the Saxon had set foot upon the soil of England, and 
which never has allowed the sacred flame to be extinguished in its heart ; 
it is a Church which takes within the period of its history, the birth and 
fall of Canterbury and York ; which Augustus and Paulinus found at 
rows coming, and Pole and Fisher left living after them.—Rev. Dr. 

ewman. | , . 
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LIMERICK. 
Tue old historical city of Limerick stands by the side of one 
of the ancient fords of the Shannon, at a point which in early 
times must have commanded for a very considerable distance 
the waters of the largest island river in Europe—a river whose 
course, navigable for steamboats, extends to a distance of 234 
miles! The site of Limerick, almost at the junction of the 
sea with the fresh water, was at an early period of our history 
looked upon as a suitable station by the Norsemen for one of 
their most considerable coloniesin this country. But long be- 
fore the period of their first recorded outrage on Irish soil, 
St. Munchin, or more properly St. Mainchin Mac Sedna, 
had established his monastery and seminary upon the spot 
where now stand the Protestant church and graveyard bearing 
his name. Thus, like almost every city in Ireland, Limerick 
may claim an ecclesiastical origin. We know less of the early 
Christian history of Limerick than of many other places of 
less note. In the 9th century the Norsemen settled here, 
and continued to occupy the place until finally subdued by 
Brian ‘‘ of the tributes,’ when the city became Irish, and was 
held by the royal O’Brians until wrested from them by the 
victorious arms of more than one chief of the Anglo-Normans, 
whose descendants were, in time, to become ‘‘more Irish than 
the Irish themselves.’’ These fierce Normans, after all, appear 
to have possessed no small portion of the destructive spirit of 
their ancestors, the old Danes and Norwegians; but there 
was this difference between them—that whereas the earlier 
wave of invasion too often swept all before it, and left a desolate 
strand, the followers, we might say the accomplices of Strong- 
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| bow, after yielding for a time to an hereditary instinct for 


havoc and plunder, settled down to become friends and allies 
of the mere Irish—and often good churchmen. As we have 
already intimated, little is known of the history of Limerick 
during the Danish period. It is recorded that in 943, Cal- 
laghan, king of South Munster, attempted to subdue the 
foreigners settled here. With this view, at the head of a 
thousand warriors, and assisted by O'Donovan, O'Sullivan, 
O’Keeffe, O’Reardon, O’Leaghan, Hugh MacCullinan, and 
other chiefs, he marched upon the place. According to authen- 
tic annals ‘‘ heralds were sent to require the Danes to surren- 
der, and give hostages for their future good behaviour. The 
reply of those marauders, however was, that ‘so far from 
waiting to be attacked, they would march out of the city to give 
open battle.’ This they accordingly did in four divisions, each 
of 400, armed with coats of mail, besides light armed troops ; 
and the battle was fought at Singleland. O'Sullivan, who 
acted as general under O’Callaghan, harangued his men in an 
animated speech, which was answered with the clash of shields 
and swords of his soldiers.” This battle appears to have been 
obstinately contested, but resulted in the defeat of the Danes. 
Callaghan, O’Sullivan, O’Keeffe, and O’Reardon singled out 
respectively the chiefs of the enemy—Amlave, Moran (who 
was called son of the king of Denmark), Magnus, the 
standard bearer; and Lochlin, whom they slew with their own 
hands. The rout was complete, and extended to within the 
city, where many of the fugitives were killed in their own 
fortified houses. But instead of keeping possession of the city 
Callaghan” (who probably, like the majority of his countrymen, 
preferred to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak) ‘ was 
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content with exacting large contributions from the Danes ; part 


of which was paid down in gold and merchandise, and hos- 
tages taken as security for the remainder.” 

During the latter half of the 12th century, the possession 
of Limerick was contested with ever-varying success by the 
generals of the English king and the regal O’Brians. With 
the celebrated Donald O’Brian, who died in 1194, the kingdom 
of Limerick may be said to have terminated, though that of 
Thomond still continued in the same family. Of the castle 
erected in the English interest, probably by Raymond le Gros, 
ancestor of the Fitzgeralds, and consequently of ‘Silken 
Thomas” and the ‘‘ Patriot Peer’’ (how names change places in 
history), a very considerable portion remains, notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes of war and fire which for five succeeding cen- 
turies befel the city. It consists of seven immensely strong 
circular towers, each a castle in itself, connected together 
with a wall enclosing a spacious court. There seems to have 
been no principal keep. ‘This style of fortification appears to 
have prevailed in Ireland during the 12th century. The 
towers upon the river side, one of which is shown in our illus- 
tration, bear in many places the scars of shot and shell, memo- 
rials of the seiges to which Limerick and its chief fortress were 
for ages subjected ; but still the veteran walls stand as proudly 
as ever. Adjoining the castle, and completely commanded by 
it until about thirty years ago, stood Thomond bridge, one of 
the oldest and most remarkable edifices of its kind in Europe. 
This work was usually supposed to have been erected about a.p. 
1210. Low, flat, and narrow in its proportions, time-stained, 
and, like most ancient bridges, defended at either end by a tower 
and gateway, it formed, with the castle and the venerable 
tower of St. Mary’s Abbey in the back-ground, a group of 
medizval structures as imposing as picturesque. If any con- 
sideration could reconcile us to the destruction of a monument 
so hallowed by time and associated with great names and 
heroic deeds, itis that the old bridge, which had become hope- 
lessly ruined and dangerous for traffic, has been replaced by a 
noble structure more in accordance with the requirements of 
the present age. Of old Thomond bridge, as it appeared 
shortly before its demolition, our illustration, from the graphic 
pencil of Lover, will give an excellent idea. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, the ancient cathedral, is the only ecclesi- 
astical edifice of the old city which remains to interest the anti- 
quary or ecclesiologist. History informs us that about the 
year 1180, Donald O’Brian, king of Limerick, bestowed his 
palace to the church, and to this date may be assigned some 
of the older portions of the existing cathedral. The building 
was subsequently enlarged by Donogh O’Brien, who died in 
1207, and by the contributions of Hubert de Burgh and 
Eustace del Kive, bishops of the see. With the exception of 
some later additions and alterations, which may be generally 
referred to the time of Bishop O’Dea, who resigned the see in 
1426, after having been a great benefactor to the church, all 
the arches and windows of the venerable edifice belong to that 
style of so called ‘‘Gothic’’ architecture usually designated 
‘* transition, mixed with first pointed work. Atthe time ofour 
visit, some few years ago, the original beauty and harmony of 
the interior were sadly marred by the taste which could intro- 


duce unsightly excrescences of ponderous woodwork, carved. 


with pagan emblems, and exhibiting in their details only bar- 
barous imitations of classic models. Within a very recent 
period, onthe occasion of raising a memorial window in honour 
of the late Augustus Stafford O’Brien, Eisq., M.P., the cathe- 
dral upon the interior was thoroughly remodelled and restored, 
so that after lying disfigured and neglected for centuries, the 
noble pile now presents much of its pristine appearance. Some 
of the tombs are interesting from their high antiquity. Un- 
fortunately several, which from their style and character were 
doubtlessly intended to commemorate kings, prelates, or per- 
sons of note, are uninscribed, and even tradition is silent con- 
cerning them. The monument raised to the Earl of Thomond, 
Lord President of Munster in the time of Elizabeth, is an im- 





posing work characteristic of the false taste of the. period ofits 
erection. The entire length of the cathedral is 170 feet, its 
breadth 80 feet. The transepts extend about 23 feet from 
the intersection. The tower, 120 feet high, is very generally 
considered the chief architectural glory of Limerick. During 
the last memorable siege of the city, the Irish placed a great 
gun and one of their best gunners upon ‘‘St. Mary’s steeple,” 
as this tower was styled, and so great was the execution per- — 
formed by it that the enemy directed their fire chiefly to 
the cathedral and its tower. The gunner was at length killed, 
whereon it is said General de Ginkle ordered the cannonading 
to cease, thinking it a pity to destroy the chief ornament of 
the city. This tower is said to contain eight bells, which, like 
those of Cologne cathedral and others, are not without their 
legend, and of which an anonymous writer thus relates. It 
is said that they were originally brought from Italy, ‘‘ where 
they had been manufactured by a young native, and finished 
after a toil of many years. ‘They were subsequently purchased 
bythe prior of a neighbouring convent; with the profits of this 
sale the young Italian procured a little villa, where he had the 
pleasure of hearing the tolling of his bells from the convent 
cliff, and of growing old in the bosom of domestic happiness. 
This, however, was not to continue. In some of those broils, 
whether civil or foreign, which are the undying worms of the 
peace of a fallen land, the good Italian was a sufferer amongst 
many. He lost his all, and became a wanderer without 
home or friends. The convent in which the bells, the chef 
d’cuvre of his skill, were hung, was razed, and these last carried 
away to another land. His hair grew gray and his heart 
withered before he again found a home ora friend. In this 
desolation of spirit he framed the resolution of seeking the 
place to which those treasures of the memory had been finally 
borne. He sailed for Ireland, and anchored in a pool near 
Limerick. The city was now before him, and he beheld St. 
Mary’s steeple lifting its turreted head above the smoke and 
the mist of the old town. Ona sudden, amid the stillness of 
the evening, the bells tolled from the cathedral. The old 
Italian looked towards the city, crossed his arms on his breast, 
and lay back-on his seat ; home happiness, early recollections, 
friends, family—all were in the sound, and went with it to his 
heart. When the rowers looked round they beheld him with 
his face still turned to the cathedral ; but his eyes were closed, 
and when they landed—they found him cold !” 

** The city,” as an old writer states, ‘‘ stands upon an island 
formed by a branch of the Shannon, called the Abbey River, 
with the main current. Itis said that the city was not origi- 
nally insular, and that the Abbey River was a work of art © 
made under the auspices of the monks of one of the numerous 
abbeys with which that part of the city called the island once 
abounded—and hence it is said the name is derived. "What 
might have been the design of the projectors in undertaking 
such a stupendous work, it is rather difficult to conjecture. 
; In the channel of this Abbey River, according to 
popular belief, now lie, unrusting and unwrung, the silver bells 
of St. Mary’s cathedral, while the secret of the precise spot 
where they are hidden is known only by the oldest friar of the 
order, by whom they were concealed.” This legend we give, 
believing it to be very curious when taken in connexion with 
the fact that in Limerick are still preserved (and happily there 
is no longer occasion for their concealment) two very interest- 
ing and in many respects unequalled reliques of the ancient 
see—viz., the mitre and crozier, both of silver set with stones 
and gems, of Bishop O’Dea, who, as we have seen, resigned in 
1426, ‘‘ after having been a great benefactor to the church.” 
We believe the crozier to be the grandest specimen of its kind 
and age extant. In design it excels the celebrated crozier of 
William of Wykeham preserved in England, about which 
archeologists of that country write so enthusiastically. It 
measures upwards of four feet in length, and is divided into 
compartments and panels, decorated in the richest style of the 
grandest period of ecclesiastical art, the beginning of the 15th 
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century. The mitre is even more interesting as evidence of 
the taste and skill of our ancient artists. It is richly set with 
stones of great value—all original; but from some settings 
the jems have been removed, and their places filled with imita- 
tions. 

It is said that many years ago, when a priest, much less a 
Catholic bishop, had no legal existence in Ireland, these in- 
valuable relics of the ancient church were deposited, for their 
greater security, with a layman—a merchant of good repute, 
and possessed of large means. Instigated by avarice, he se- 
cretly appropriated to his own use several of the rarer stones, 
substituting for them paste or glass imitations. All went on 
well for a while, nor was there even a suspicion of the foul 
play; but gradually the once wealthy man became involved 
in mercantile and domestic difficulties—a ship was wrecked, 
another sailed and was heard of no more, others were taken 
by pirates, fire consumed his warehouses, his once thriving 
family sickened, pined, and died, and he himself went to the 
grave a crazy pauper! Such at least is the legend, in connexion 
with Bishop O’Dea’s mitre, which is told by the old people of 
Limerick. What renders both crozier and mitre objects of the 
highest interest to Irishmen, is the circumstance that there can 
be no question raised as to their period or nationality. They 
bear inscriptions in Latin, perfectly legible, in which, amongst 
other particulars, the name of the artificer is given. 

During the great civil war, Limerick, as most of our readers 
know, held out for King James. Soon after the gallant but 
disastrous struggle at the Boyne, the ancient city was invested 
by William in person at the head of 20,000 veterans. In our 
article on Killaloe, given in No. 10 of this Magazine, will be 
found an account of one of the most daring and successful 
actions recorded in the history of the revolution—the surprize 
and destruction by Sarsfield of William’s anxiously-expected 
battering train—guns, carriages, waggons, ammunition, and 
all. This exploit but retarded the attack, which was renewed 
by the assistance of a second battering train, Three times 
were the enemy in the city, and as often repulsed. At length, 
after a hand-to-hand struggle which lasted four hours, the 
besiegers were obliged to raise the siege, with a loss of 1,700. 
William retired to Clonmel, but in the following August re- 
turned with De Ginkle and a powerful army. On this occasion 
the Irish were somewhat dispirited by the non-arrival in the 
Shannon of a French flotilla, which was to bring them stores 
and assistance necessary for the defence of the place. Never- 
theless they were determined to resist to the last. De Ginkle, 
after closely investing the city, re-opened fire with sixty can- 
non and nineteen mortars. The Irish cavalry, stange to say, 
appear to have been quartered upon the Clare side of the 
Shannon ; an English fleet threatens the city, which is already 
in flames, owing to the terrific bombardinent ; De’ Ginkle suc- 
ceeds, during the darkness of night, in throwing a bridge of 
boats across the river. Still the place holds out! 

The author of a ‘‘ Catechism of Irish History,” published 
by Mr. Mullany, thus graphically describes the course of the 
final struggle : ‘‘ Difficulty experienced in taking possession 
of the city induced the English general to issue a proclama- 
tion. In this it was guaranteed that pardon and a restitu- 
tion of their estates should be offered to all inhabitants if they 
thought proper to submit within eight days. This proclamation 
was at first disregarded; but, on the 22nd of September, a 
second body of English forces was passed over the bridge, 
when the Irish were driven into the city. Some Irish compa- 
nies, defending the Clare side, were obliged to retire over 
Thomond bridge, but 600 of their number fell before they 
could enter Limerick gates. On the following day a parley 
was beaten, and the garrison proposed to capitulate upon 
terms. Their offers were not agreed to; yet, after a delay and 
debate for some days, articles of surrender were at last 
signed. In these it was stipulated that the Irish Catholics 


King Charles IT. No disqualifying test oath was required, but 
only that of allegiance ; Catholic gentry were permitted to 
retain their estates, and arms for protection; Irish soldiers, 
who desired it, had leave to enter foreign serviee. As a conse- 
quence of the last clause nearly 20,000 effective Irish troops 
passed over to the Continent.” 

Such were the terms of the celebrated Treaty of Limerick. 
Need we say with what faith it was kept. <A few days after 
the capitulation, a Trench fleet of 18 ships of war, and 20 
transports, laden with arms, ammunition, and provisions, and 
‘having on board 3,000 soldiers and 200 officers, entered the 
Shannon. 

Upon the Clare side of Thomond bridge pilgrims seek a 
relic of the revolution, which, however unimportant at first 
sight, 1s still an object of interest to most visitors—the stone 
upon which the memorable trealy which probably changed 
the fate of the empire was signed, and which treaty, as we all 
know, ended as it commenced—in smoke, 

W.F. W. 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FianaGay, Barrister, M.R.1I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER XVIII.—!continvep] 


JOHN Douerty, Solicitor-General, led for the crown. He 
was well qualified for his position. Possessed of a handsome, 
portly person, a flexible voice, enunciation clear and impres- 
sive, of lofty stature, and considerable eloquence, none of 
the king’s counsel equalled him in producing a favourable 
impression with juries. He had great cireuit experience. He 
was called to the bar in 1808, and on the Leimster circuit. was 
in great practice. After a few years he obtained the honour of 
exchanging his stuff for a silk gown, and was appointed one 
of the crown prosecutors on his cireuit, for which office his 
talents and habits eminently qualified him. Like O'Connell, 
Doherty was not content with the duties of his profession. 
He was a commissioner of education and member of parlia- 
ment. Related tothe celebrated statesman, Canning, to whom 
he bore a strong resemblance, the influence of that distin- 
guished senator led him to seek the representation of Kilkenny 
in 1826. He was backed by the powerful influence of tho 
Ormond family, although one of the Mountgarret Butlers was 
also in the field. Doherty was in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and after a stubborn contest was duly elected. When 
Lord Plunket was elevated to the bench, and made a peer in 
1827, Mr. Joy became Attorney-General, and for the vacant 
office of Solicitor several names were mentioned—Mr, Edward 
Pennefather, Mr. Blackburne, a most distinguished ornament of 
the bar; Mr. North, Mr. Goold, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Doherty. 
The claim of all these save the last was postponed, and not- 
withstanding the strong opposition of the then Lord Chancel- 
lor, Doherty was nominated to the vacant place. 

The great abilities he possessed as crown prosecutor were 
disclosed on the occasion of a trial resulting from the follow- 
ing tragical event: Three brothers named Mara, employed 
with their apprentice in building a barrack at Rathcannon, 
in the county of Tipperary, when returning from their work, 
about five o’clock in the evening of the Ist October, 1828, 
were assailed by eight men armed with fire-arms. The gang 
fired, but their weapons were out of condition, and the shots 
had no effect. ‘T'wo of the brothers, Laurence and Timothy 
Mara, with the apprentice, effected their escape ; but Daniel 
Mara fled into the house of a poor widow. He was pursued, 
and most savagely murdered by these ruffians. Two of them, 
Patrick Lacy and John Lynch, were identified. The only 
assigned motive for this cruel deed was the fact that another 





brother, Philip Mara, had been a witness for the crown on the 


were to enjoy a free exercise of their religion, and to follow the | prosecution of a man named Philip Grace, capitally convicted 
practice of their regpective callings, as they did in the reign of | for the murder of a gentleman named Chadwick. Mr. Doherty, 
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then Solicitor-General, conducted the prosecution against the 
two who were caught, Patrick Lacy and John Walsh. They 
were tried in Clonmel on the 31st March, 1829, before Mr. 
Justice Moore, for the murder of Daniel Mara. The Solicitor- 
General’s speech was highly eloquent. ‘‘ He appeared,” says 
Mr. Sheil,* ‘* more deeply impressed than I have ever seen any 
public officer, with the responsibility which had devolved upon 
him ; and by his solemn and emphatic manner rendered a 
narration, which was pregnant with awful facts so impressive, 
that during a speech of several hours continuance he kept at- 
tention on the watch. Scarcely a noise was heard except 
when some piece of evidence was announced which surprised 
the prisoners, and made them give a slight start, by which 
their astonishment and alarm at the extent of the information 
of the government were expressed.” The result of that trial 
was a conviction. It was early on Easter Sunday morning 
when the verdict was announced. The judge said, ‘‘ It being 
Easter Sunday he would defer the sentence,” and the prisoners 
asked for ‘‘a long day.” In the September following the 
special commission for the Doneraile conspiracy issued, and 
again the abilities of the Solicitor-General were called upon. 
With Mr. Doherty several able members of the Munster bar 
were retained—Sergeant Goold, Mr. George Bennett, K.C. ; 
and Mr. Richard Wilson Greene, K.C., who for knowledge of 
his profession and talent in its application was never sur- 
passed.}+ The preparations for the trial were proportioned to 
the enormity of the accusations. Magistrates who served as 
grand jurors were put upon the long panel, and the most 
respectable country gentlemen were summoned. The public 
interest increased as the day named for opening the commis- 
sion approached, and various rumours were afloat. While the 
relatives and friends of those named as conspired against were 
sure that a conspiracy, not inferior to that of Cataline, existed, 
the people denied that it was anything more than a fabrica- 
tion got up by the informers of Doneraile to make a trifle of 
money. ‘Lhe friends of the prisoners retained two young bar- 
risters for the defence, whom they considered quite competent 
to procure their friends ready acquittal. 

At length the long expected day of trial arrived. The 
royal commission had been opened pro forma, and now the hour 
of action pealed from the clocks of the city. The first batch of 
prisoners, four men named Leary, Roche, Magrath, and Shine, 
were brought forward, and placed at the front of the dock. 
Leary, who was represented as the chief conspirator, the Guy 
Fawkes ot the plot, was a respectable farmer, with an honest, 
unsophisticated air of rusticity which almost disarmed 
suspicion. A jury of most respectable gentlemen having been 
impannelled, the Solicitor-General rose to state the case. Cork 
county court-house was thronged by a breathless and 
anxious auditory. This opportunity for making a powerful 
speech was not Jost. Impressed with the belief of the guilt of 
the accused, Mr. Doherty, as the clergy say, improved the 
occasion. ‘‘ Let us to-day,” he said, ‘if the county be tra- 
duced, refute the calumny; but, if associations exist whose 
members, bound by oaths taken in blasphemy and supported 
by bloodshed, attempt to domineer over all that is respectable 
in the land, you cannot be too speedy and prompt in deciding 
whether you are determined to bow down to the iron tyranny 
of this vulgar despotism, or whether your proud gentry and 
noble yeomanry will rally round each other, and support the 
laws which, if put into strenuous and determined operation, 
will be fully sufficient for the most ample redress and repara- 
tion.” 

The principal witnesses in support of this alleged conspi- 
racy were of the class called approvers. Men who, having 
engaged in the crime, whether from compunction of con- 


* Legal and Political Sketches, vol. i. p. 298. 
_t This excellent lawyer and amiable man, now no more, reached the 
highest offices of the bar, and presided on the bench as one of the Barons 


of the Exchequer. The author was honoured by his friendship, which 
was valued most highly. 








science or the hope of reward, turned upon their accomplices 
and betrayed them. They were named Patrick Daly, William 
Nowlan, and David Sheehan. These men swore that Leary 
was the captain—the leading man of the conspiracy ; and that 
in a tent, at the fair of Rathclare, he prcduced a paper in the 
nature of an agreement, to be signed by all who consented to 
the murder of Mr. Low, Admiral Evans, and Mr. Creagh; 
that several did sign the paper, and it was planned that those 
gentlemen were to be shot. In confirmation of this terrible 
disclosure, warnings sent to their intended victims were given 
in evidence. Mr. Low’s steward was likewise warned “ not 
to accompany his master to the fair of Kildorrery,” a small 
town at which a well-known fair is held; that the steward in- 
formed Mr. Low of this friendly warning, and cautioned him 
not to visit the fair. Mr. Low having, in despite thereof, 
gone to the fair, was duly fired at. Notice of the intended 
attack on Mr. Creagh’s carriage was also given, and, as already 
mentioned, Doctor Nercott’s being mistaken for it was at- 
tacked. It was struck by no less than eleven bullets. Doctor 
and Miss Nercott most miraculously escaped; not so the ser- 
vants on the box, who were severely wounded. These details, 
most cireumstantially narrated, found ready credence, and even 
the absurd statement, that the conspirators said that if Mr. 
Batwell, a gentleman of position residing near Charleville in 
the county Cork, was shot, Mr. Clanchy, a magistrate, and now 
a deputy lieutenant of the county, one of the most humane and 
intelligent gentlemen of the kingdom, would give from one to 
two hundred pounds to his murderer. The state of the country 
around Doneraile was proved by unimpeachable evidence to 
be in a very disturbed state. The counsel for the prisoners, 
two young and not very experienced gentlemen, failed to show 
the unworthiness of the crown witnesses. Leary’s case was 
regarded as quiteanomalous. He was a tenant to Mr. Creagh, 
senior, the father of the gentleman for whose intended murder 
he was on trial. He paid the large rent of £220 per annum 
most punctually. He was a respectable man, verging on 
seventy years of age. He called his landlord to speak to his 
character, and amidst breathless silence the elder Mr. Creagh 
was sworn. His evidence was strong for an acquittal. He 
said he knew the prisoner Leary all his life; he never knew 
anything against his character except that he was too fond ot 
whiskey ; he considered him too simple a man to be engaged 
in any conspiracy. The judge summed up the evidence, and 
the jury retired to consider their verdict. They need hardly 
have left their box, for their minds were made up. In five 
minutes they returned into court with a finding of ‘ Guilty” 
agaiust the four prisoners. The judge put on the black cap— 
ominous head-piece—symbol of death to the men on trial. 
An example was to be made. They were sentenced to be 
hung in six days! 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DONERAILE CONSPIRACY CONTINUED.—THE RESULT OF 
THE TRIALS WHEN O'CONNELL WAS | RESENT. 


Dismay created by the verdict and sentence.—O’Connell the only re- 
source.— William Burke’s ride to Derrynane.—Sunday at Derrynane.— 
Arrival of Burke.—Earnest entreaty.—O’Connel) consents to detend 
the prisoners.—Announcement of his coming.—A night journey over 
the mountains..—The second trial commenced.—The prisoner Con- 
nors.—An application for delay until O'Connell arrived refused— 
Vehement cheering announces his presence.—}reakfast in court.— 
The Solicitor-General three times tripping —Exclamation of Nowlan 
the informer.—O’Connell and Doherty. —‘ False facts.””—Second jury 
discharged —Mr. Edward Morrough.—Third trial. —Variance be- 
tween the informations of Daly and his evidence on the table.— The 
prisoners acquitted.— Leary and his fellow-convicts reprieved. 


WE may readily suppose the terror these convictions and 
the prompt sentence inspired in the minds of the yet untried 
prisoners and their numerous friends. They knew the reck- 


less swearing of the infamous informers, and that only one 
chance remained to save more lives from the gibbet and the 
isgrace of being convicted of so atrocious a crime. This was 
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in the masterly skill of Ireland’s matchless advocate. The 
unanimous cry arose—‘‘ Without O’Connell, they'll be all 
hanged!” The first trial occurred on Saturday. It lasted the 
day, and another lot of the prisoners were to be tried at nine 
o’clock on Monday morning. Fortunately O'Connell was then 
at his country seat, but even that was a remote spot. About 
five o’clock on the evening of Saturday, a comfortably clad 
horseman, dressed in the garb of a strong— Anglise respectable 
farmer, mounted on a powerful bony horse of splendid ac- 
tion, and evidently accustomed to hard work, was seen leaving 
the city of Cork by the western road, and riding at a rapid pace 
towards the kingdom of Kerry. This was William Burke of 
Ballyhea, the envoy of the yet untried Doneraile conspirators, 
on his way to O’Connell. His features bore the impress of the 
consciousness that he was doing his errand for life or death. 
A bright Sabbath morning rose cheerily over Derrynane, and a 
large powerful man walked forth to enjoy the sunshine. The 
acknowledged chief of his nation looked with fondness over his 
ancestral home and the pleasant shingly beach which the foam 
was whitening. Around rose the splintered headlands, and 
away stretched, in all the vastness of immensity, the azure 
deep. Some white-sailed barks, like sea-fowl on the wing, 
gleamed in the sunlight, and the holy calm that rested upon 
earth and sea, with the tinkling of bells, denoted it was the 
holy Sabbath day—that day of rest when hand and brain cease 
from toil, and God claims the devotion of his creatures. In 
this dwelling He was devoutly worshipped; the chapel, and the 
white robed priest, and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass were 
there, and inspired by the devotion of O’Connell the ceremo- 
nies were scrupulously attended by every inmate. 

O’Connell’s quick eye, as he gazed from one of the windows 
of Derrynane, caught sight of a toil-worn traveller on horse- 
back approaching his house. The drooping head—the slow 
and weary steps—the steaming flanks of the horse denoted he 
hid been ridden fast and far; while the soiled dusty clothes 
and jaded air of the rider showed that he, too, was suffering 
from the fatigue of a long journey. 

Alighting at the hall-door, the stranger asked if ‘‘ the Libe- 
rator was at home?” An affirmative reply was followed by 
prompt admission, and he was ushered into O’Connell’s pre- 
sence. ‘‘I left Cork yesterday evening at five o'clock, and 
rode all night, ninety long miles, to see your honour,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘ The friends of the poor boys that are in the 
dock for the Doneraile conspiracy sent me to you. Your 
honour knows that the special commission is sitting in Cork. 
You know from the newspapers all about it, and my errand is 
to ask your honour to come and defend the prisoners. If you 
don’t undertake their defence, Doherty will hang every man of 
thom. There’s no time to be lost—the trial comes on to-mor- 
row morning, and unless you are in Cork before the court 
opens, every man of them will be hanged—though as innocent 
as the child unborn. 

The heart of O’Connell melted at this impressive appeal. 
Though in his 56th year, he was vigorous and strong; the 
keen breeze of the billowy sea had blown away the smoke and 
fog of the cireuit towns he had lately visited. He readily ac- 
cepted the responsibilty, and at once prepared to travel the 
ninety miles which lay between his ocean-home and his clients 
in Cork gaol. Burke was eager to be off at once with the 
good news, but O'Connell prevailed on him, if not in pity to 
himself, at least in mercy to his good horse, to repose himself 
for a few hours. In case the messenger would arrive before 
him, he wrote a few lines to the prisoners’ attorney, informing 
him he accepted the retainer, and would be in court as fast as 
horses could draw him; and Burke, once more mounting his 
now well-fed horse, and much strengthened by his rest, started 
on his joyous journey. With eager but beaming face he re- 
entered the capital of Munster on Monday morning at eight 
o'clock—having thus travelled, on the same horse, 180 miles 
in thirty-eight hours! His presence was anxiously watched 
for. From early dawn many a longing look from tearful eyes 
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pe 
was cast towards the road he should travel, and many a 
lip trembled when the important question, ‘‘ What news, 
William?” was asked. The joyous reply which followed, 
‘*O’Connell will be here in an hour, boys!” caused a cheer, 
wild and exulting, such ag Irish boys alone can utter, to be 
heard from St. Finbar’s to Blackrock, and hearts “‘ bowed down 
by weight of woe” within the barred dungeon of the county 
gaol were, as if by magic, lightened of their load, for well they 
knew what that cheer meant. Faces of kindred, lately darkened 
by anxiety, brightened with anticipated triumph, and the un- 
tried prisoners, who hitherto trembled at the prospect of 
sharing the fate of the first victims, were animated by the 
prospect of longevity whey they heard O'Connell was to plead 
for them. 

True to his promise, O’Connell lost no time on the road. The 
readiest mode of conveyance was a gig, and rapidly he traversed 
some of the most picturesque scenery in the world. The shades 
of evening overtook him in the defiles of Glenflesk, and night 
stole over the heights of Ballyvourney while the intrepid advocate 
hurried along. There is a solemn and stately grandeur about 
the mountains at all times, especially when night hangs like a 
pall over earth, which impressed O’Connell deeply during this 
nocturnal journey. The woods which clothed the sides of 
ravines looked black in the shade, and when, the silvery moon- 
light lingered upon ruins old and hoary, it was like the splen- 
dour of former days revisiting scenes of bygone mirth. The 
wayside was often dull and dreary. The streamlet moaned in 
the glen—the farmer’s dog bayed from the hill. O'Connell 
himself described the contrast between the play of his imagi- 
nation, which was in full stretch during his lonely journey, 
and the work of fact in hand: ‘* At ten o’clock that morning, 
after that glorious feast of soul, alas! I found myself settled 
down amid all the rascalities of an Irish court of justice.” 





« The bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee,” 


struck the ninth hour on Monday morning, 26th October, 
1829, and ere the loud vibrations of the clock ceased, a trum- 
pet peal, heard along the Grand Parade of the capital of Mun- 
ster, announced the judges were on their way to court. At 
twenty minutes after nine Baron Pennefather and Mr. Justice 
Torrens took their seats on the bench, and again were confronted 
by four prisoners named Connors, Barrett, Wallis, and Lynch, 
hale, strong, and good-looking men. One of them, Connors, 
was a respectable farmer. He towered above his fellow-cap- 
tives by his tall stature, and looked everything but conscious 
of guilt ; on the contrary, he had the smiling, unembarrassed 
air of a spectator in a theatre. His companions seemed more 
sensible of the unpleasant position in which they were placed, 
and repeatedly looked anxiously towards the seats of the mem- 
bers of the bar. The attorney for the prisoners addressed the 
court. ‘* My lords,’’ he said, ‘an express messenger has just 
brought me a letter from Mr. O’Connell, informing me ho will 
be in Cork this morning, and as he is retained to defend the 
prisoners, I pray your lordships to wait for a short time, as ho 
is sure to be here presently. The judges consulted, and after 
some discussion Baron Pennefather intimated ‘‘the tials 
should proceed without delay.”” While the jury were being 
sworn, the excitement of the crowd, watching every instant for 
the arrival of O’Connell, was intense. Scouts were posted 
along the Killarney road to signal his approach ; and ere long, 
a shout, increasing in volume as it rolled along until it shook 
the very foundations of the court-house, announced that the 
prisoners’ counsel was approaching. The Solicitor-General 
had risen to address the jury, but when he heard the tremen- 
dous cheers which were repeated as O’Connell’s vehicle ap- 
proached the door of the court-house, he paused and was silent. 
Ere he commenced, the tall, bulky figure of O’Connell, 
wrapped in his mantle, with the marks of his long and rapid 
journey visible on his dress, entered the court-house. Hae 
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bowed respectfully to the judges, especially to Baron Penne- 
father, which was cordially returned ; apologised for his un- 
professional attire, which they readily excused ; and asked per- 
mission to have some refreshment brought to him in court, 
which was at once assented to. <A bowl of milk and some 
sandwiches formed his repast, and while eating his breakast, 
as only a hungry man could, he listened with attentive ear to 
the statement of the case against his clients as it rolled in 
choice phraseology and impressive diction from the lips of the 
accomplished Solicitor-General. Hearing a legal proposition 
which he knew to be incorrect submitted to the court, O’Con- 
nell exclaimed, with his mouth full of bread and milk, ‘* That’s 
not law!” The Solicitor-General insisted it was, and called 
for the decision of the bench. The judges held Mr. O’Connell 
right and that the Solicitor-General was wrong. This was the 
first victory. Somewhat crest-fallen, Doherty then resumed, and 
quoted an act of parliament as applicable to sustain his state- 
ment. ‘‘ That is no longer law,” said O’Connell ;” ** that 
act is repealed.” Again the judges agreed with him. The 
thread of his narrative broken, the Solicitor-General resumed 
his address, but was again interrupted, in the midst of a thrill- 
ing passage, by the mellow yet resonant voice of the prisoners’ 
counsel: ‘‘ The learned solicitor has no right to make such a 
statement,’ said O’Connell—*‘ the crown cannot give such 
matters in evidence.” Once more the judges held O’Connell 
correct. Mr. Doherty’s speech, when stating the charges 
against the second array of prisoners, was neither so clear 
nor impressive as when he opened the proceedings on the 
previous day. The absence and presence of O’Connell made 
all the ditlerence. The same evidence was produced upon the 
second trial as on the former, but a different counsel under- 
took the cross-examination of the approvers. The probing 
questions which O’Connell put in rapid sucenssion wrung from 
the terrified informers-confessions of their guilt, until at last 
Nowlan, the most infamous of the lot, cried out, as he actually 
howled in agony: ‘* It’s little I thought I'd have to meet you, 
Counsellor O’Connell!”’ 

In vain the Solicitor-General tried to stay the fierce on- 
slaughts on his witnesess which O’Connell continually made. 
He fared no better than they did—O’Connell bullied him right 
and left. He threatened him with impeachment before the 
House of Commons for his mode of conducting the prosecu- 
tions ; and when the Solicitor replied to one of O’Connell’s at- 
tacks by unluckily saying, ‘* The allegation is made on false 
facts,’ O’Connell laughed at the absurd blunder, and shouted 
‘* False facts, Mr. Solicitor! How ean facts be false?” «I 
have. known false facts and false men too,” was Doherty’s 
reply. 

Another remarkable feature in O’Connell’s worrying tac- 
tics was his constant mimicking of Doherty’s Anglicised pro- 
nunciation. For instance, when he told the witness, in ac- 
cents breathing of the Cockney-land, ‘* You may go down,”’ 
‘‘ Naw, daunt go down, Sir,” from O’Connell, was sure to set 
every one in a roar, except the representative of Majesty’s 
legal authority to bring offenders to justice. O’Connell’s 
sportive sallies—his ready wit—his knowledge of law—the 
utter demolition of the credit which, previous to his arrival, 
had been given to the informers, all turned the tide in favour 
of the men he defended, and if it did not procure for them an 
immediate acquittal, it prevented the possibility of a verdictof 
guilty, for the jury disagreed. They were locked up, kept without 
food for a day and a-half, and only discharged on a medi- 
cal certificate of danger from prolonged confinement. One 
of the jurors, Edward Morrogh, Ksq., of Glanmire House, 
county Cork, would not find the prisoners guilty upon the evi- 
dence of such infamous informers as the witnesses upon whose 
story the case rested. He was for acquitting all; others of 
the jury were for acquitting Connors, Lynch, and Barrett. 
They could not agree, so they were discharged without any 
finding. The crown proceeded with a third lot. John Burke 
and John Shine were ;laced at the bar, and now a singular 








event occurred which damaged the prosecution irretrievably. 
While the spy Daly, the principal witness for the prosecution, 
was under examination, Baron Pennefather handed to O’Connell 
this man’s evidence on oath before the Doneraile magistrates. 
O’Connell soon saw that his evidence on the table differed in 
many important particulars from his depositions before the 
magistrates. When his turn to cross-examine the man came, 
he proved incontestibly that the witness had sworn two different 
versions of the alleged conspiracy, and was utterly unworthy 
of credit. It was thus O’Connell’s immense resources—his 
thorough knowledge of human nature—his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Irish character—his ability in dissecting and laying 
bare the springs of action which prompt men of the class 
known as informers, were all brought into play, and as secret 
after secret was dragged from the informers, and admission 
heaped on admission of their guilt and degradation, those 
wretches paled and quailed before him. A verdict of ‘ Not 
Guilty’? was pronounced upon the same evidence given in the 
cases of Leary and his fellow-convicts who had been sentenced 
to death. ay 
This put an end to any further trials under the commission. 
The acquitting jury was exclusively Protestant, and the 
triumph of the prisoners’ renowned advocate was complete. 
Leary and his companions were reprieved, and their sentence 
altered to transportation, while several of the other parties ac- 
cused were discharged; and thus terminated the Doneraile 
conspiracy. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER II.—[contTinveEp] 

Something exceedingly resembling an infuriated expletive 
burst, as it were, involuntarily from Henry Archer’s scornful 
lips, as, with a passionate movement’ of intense dislike, he 
shook his clenched hand menacingly before the smiling image 
of his rival—the insignificant atom of paint and canvas, 
which, nevertheless, contained a spell so potent, a memory s0 
fatal to his inward peace. A very rational and effective mode 
of proceeding, which resulted in rendering him all but speech- 
less from excitement, even when turning abruptly from the 
unpleasing contemplation he essayed to greet, as best he 
might, the fast-fading original of the other portrait, whose 
fresh young charms seemed equally independent of time or 
sorrow. 7 

She had entered noiselessly, with that soundless footstep of 
heis which could no more awake an echo in a haunted hall 
than if, in lieu of the solid flagging beneath her tread, her 
feet had rested upon noiseless sand—that gently-gliding move- 
ment which had formed one of her most attractive character- 
istics in the days gone by—the palmy years, when every glance 
is beauty and every gesture grace. . 

It was a woeful shadow truly of all he had once deemed 
perfection that the bright spring sunshine revealed to his 
startled senses as the fragile form of Mary Elmore came ‘for- 
ward to receive him. He could have formed no anticipation 
of such utter change—not even with the recollection of her 
altered face, as indistinctly presented to his astonished gaze in 
the lighted street of the distant city but some few nights before. 
Her dress of mourning black seemed, however, to harmonize 
with the general character of her appearance; gayer colours 
would have proved unpleasing when brought into striking con- 
trast with her pallid face. There were some few silvery 
threads of glittering grey perceptible amidst the once golden 
abundance of her shining hair, and the fair, bright brow, on 
either side of which it rested in plain Madonna bands, bore 
more than one deep pencilled line of sorrow and of care. 

‘* You did not expect to see me so soon, Mary,” Mr. Archer 
said, after the pause of a moment, during which his whole 
mind had overflowed with regret and commiseration, as he 
stood clasping her extended hand invisible agitation, ‘ You 
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did not anticipate that I should so speedily have availed my- 
self of the kind permission granted me on the occasion of our 
last strange meeting ; but I feared you might be inclined to 
fancy I was desirous of retracting my voluntary promise re- 
garding the future prospects of your child. I have therefore 
come in order to disabuse your mind of any such erroneous im- 
pression—to reiterate, in fact, my every proposition of that 
eventful evening—at least, I mean, of course, so far as the 
adoption of your daughter is concerned,” Mr. Archer added, 
somewhat hastily, for he had observed (not without some in- 
ward movements of irritation) the sudden shrinking of his 
gentle companion as she nervously withdrew her hand. 

Motioning him to a seat at some little distance, Mary Elmore 
took a chair herself near to one of the decorated tables, and 
with an evident embarrassment, an unmistakeable perplexity 
manifesting itself in a certain indescribable appearance of un- 
easiness and restraint, attempted to fashion her reply to such 
gracious condescension as might be best suited to the generous 
spirit of her benefactor, and the unassuming respectability of 
those whom he sought to honour. 

‘‘T scarcely know,’’ she said at length, ‘“‘how, or in what 
words, to express to you my deep senso of obligation, the 
magnitude of your proposal having, truth to say, perfectly 
overwhelmed me. The positively romantic idea of adopting 
as your own, a child who has no natural claims upon your con- 
sideration has appeared so extraordinary, that you must ex- 
cuse me if I feel almost tempted to question the fact of your 
sanity.”’ She smiled as she uttered the words—a faint, brief 
smile, to which her auditor responded by a look of imper- 
turbable gravity. 

‘‘ What renders it the more inexplicable is the fact of your 
not having yet seen the object of your generous solicitude,”’ 
she continued. ‘* What if my poor girl should fail to please ?”’ 
and she looked at him inquiringly with her tear-dimmed eyes. 
But he only answered, 

** You have already said that she resembles her mother. 
Do you suppose I could require any more potent recommenda- 
dation ?”’ 

Now, this, Mrs. Elmore felt, was altogether too flattering a 
speech to admit of any direct reply, so she compromised the 
matter by a quiet evasion, observing, with great seriousness, 
that he might, perhaps, be mistaken ; that repentance might 
come too late; that he might form new ties, and so be made 
to feel, when all too late, the painful pressure of the chain 
his own unthinking self had thus so hastily woven. ‘‘ You 
might even feel inclined to censure me when in my grave,” she 
said—*‘ to think that I should have resolutely refused your 
proffered bounty ; to fancy that I should have been wiser and 
more circumspect in an affair of such paramount importance. 
You might, perchance, too, feel disposed to accuse me of in- 
terested views, of unworthily ambitious considerations. But, 
Henry, if such should ever prove the case—if, amidst the 
changes and chances of this ever-varying life, the time should 
indeed arrive when the desire of your heart should be that 
the daughter of Mary Elmore had never been adopted by 
you—recollect that it was by no desire of hers, by no solici- 
tation, or even distantly-conceived intention on her part that 
such result had been achieved. ‘The evil (if evil there be) 
will but be attributable to yourself alone, neither my wishes 
or my inclinations having ever tended in such directivn.” 

** May I inquire why they should not?” interrupted Mr. 
Archer, with an offended air. 

“‘Simply because of the absence of even the remotest 
title,” Mrs. Elmore answered. ‘‘I have never been tempted 
to covet the good gifts properly bestowed upon another; and 
though, in a legitimate way, our possessions are but small, I 
have never desired they should be increased at the expense of 
those upon whom we can have no earthly claim.” 

‘Does early friendship, then—the associations of early 
years, still count with you as nothing?’ her companion in- 
quired; ‘‘ or, rather, is it not an indisputable fact, that those 





bound by the ties of relationship are frequently searce deserv- 
ing of the name, whilst others, having no such title to our 
affections, become our intimate, nay our dearest and most 
valued friends.” 

_ ‘* But you are certainly overlooking the heavy responsibi- 
lity, the altogether uncalled-for obligation the acceptance of 
your proposal must necessarily entail,” the lady persisted. 
‘* You can scarcely realize the importance of the duties by which 
you will be bound. It is no such easy task to bring up in the 
way she should go a young, guileless girl such as my Norah— 
no such light consideration. On the contrary, it is a most 
unspeakably serious charge—a charge the mere idea of which 
makes me tremble, when I consider the snares of the world, 
the weakness of human nature, and the power of the evil one. 
There is but one thought which rescues me from despair when 
thus miserably reflecting, and that is the consciousness of her 
faith—her glorious faith, with all its accompanying auxilia- 
ries—fortitude, self control, patience in suffering, and undy- 
ing;hope ; and I do bless God daily, hourly, my friend, for 
having called me to be a Catholic—for having endowed me 
with such unpurchaseable gifts, and permitted me to bring up 
my precious child in that saving belief which is certain of 
proving to her an everlasting stay, despite the changes, the 
oom and the miseries to which she may happen to be sub- 
jected.” 

Silent tears of mingled excitement and thankfulness were 
quivering in those prayerful eyes—a soft flush of innate enthu- 
siasm had tinged her pallid cheek; and when Mr. Archer, 
approaching her, kindly took her thin, wan hand in his, he 
could feel the uncontrollable agitation by which her entire 
being was pervaded, in the leaf-like tremor of the hand he 
clasped. 

‘* Henry,”’ she faltered, after a momentary pause; ‘ Henry, 
to say that I thank you for his your immeasureable kindness 
as regards me and mine, would be simply to say nothing. 
You must yourself feel how weak and vain mere words must 
prove to convey even a faint idea of my eternal gratitude ; but 
oh! far worse than beggary, far deeper depth of woe would 
this your munificence bring to me and to my child, were it to 
be destined to mercilessly rob her of her everlasting heritage— 
the birthright of her faith. Better far that she should strug- 
g'e through the rocks and shallows of penury and want than 
that she should go forth upon the glittering stream of fortune, 
and perish in the flood !” 

Mr. Archer listened almost in wonder to this, to him, sin- 
gular illustration of the mightiness of faith—the light of a high 
resolve still mingling with her tears, as she gave utterance to 
the lofty sentiment, bearing silent testimony to the pure truth 
of her words. What soothing sentences he at first essayed to 
utter neither could distinctly remember, but he well recol- 





lected the concluding portion of his agitated speech. How 


often—oh ! how often, in the days that were to come, 
had he not reason to recall what he then had spoken. 
How often—oh! how often, with compunction and sincere 
regret, when he remembered how solemnly he had pledged 
himself to Mary Elmore, never by word or deed to influence 


the religion of her child. 
‘‘ She shall be free as air. Will not that content you?” he 
asked. ‘I shall never attempt to interfere with her. It is 


true we must continue to think differently on these subjects ; 
but she shall go her way, unmolested by any opposition of 
mine. What more canI say? And now, Mary, let me see 
my daughter.” 

Throwing open his arms as he spoke, with a bright smile 
and a frank gesture of cordiality, as though he would thereby 
convey his hearty readiness to take the orphan girl to his 
paternal heart, and give to her the long vacant place in his 
affections. 

‘‘ One word more,”’ the mother said, as she rose from her 
seat to comply with his request. ‘* Whilst I am spared, Norah 
and myself must continue to share the same roof. I could not 
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part with my only child. Whatever may be your arrange- 
ments respecting her, let them be subject to the condition that 
my daughter shall reside with me.” 

‘‘She shall be provided for to the utmost limit of my for- 
tune, let her home be where it may,” was the generous 
response ; ‘* however, as all such matters can await our after 
consideration, let us waive further discussion for the present. 
Show me my daughter.” 


CHAPTER III. 
OUR HEROINE. 


Wuat a very bright day it was. How brilliantly the 
sun shone, and the blue sky smiled above the large old- 
fashioned garden, crowded with leafless fruit-trees. What 
beautiful shadows were thrown upon the rich green grass be- 
neath the spreading boughs by floating clouds and sportive 
sunbeams. How gaily did the great tufts of flaunting daffodils 
wave their gold plumes in answer to the breeze, and how 
sweetly, how very sweetly, did the opening violets return to 
the bounteous light the incense it had given. 

The ground was intersected by broad gravelled walks, deep- 
edged by luxuriant box, the growth of years—great beds of 
early vegetables, extending on either side, and a few plots of 
turfy mould cut out of the velvet sward which lay beneath the 
windows of the drawing-room were filled with blossoms of the 
dawning spring. 

There was an arbour at the end of the garden, whose boun- 
dary was marked by a rustic fence or hedge, which alone 
divided it from the open fields—a pretty latticed bower, where 
the tender buds of the honeyed woodbine were quietly unfold- 
ing—those delicate germs, like the downy plumage of the 
stately swan. Great-leaved creepers were taught to trail 
along its walls in the summer season, and clusters of starry 
flowers even now made odorous the winds that lingered there. 
A blightsome spot, most pleasant and cheering—a fairy nook 
of gladness, and in the centre of its brightness, with flushing 
cheeks, eyes radiant with delight, and lips unconsciously 
parted, as she excitedly perused the contents of a closely- 
written letter, penned apparently upon transparent foreign 
paper, seated upon a low rustic chair, appeared the interesting 
object of that morning’s conversation, the talented, impulsive 
child of Mary Elmore—Norah, the heroine of our sketch. The 
young girl’s head was bent low, and many a sparkling tear 
blotted the graceful characters of the epistle by which she was 
so evidently absorbed. Unconscious of the near vicinity of 
other eyes, Norah continued to read her precious letter in 
silent ecstasy—her mother observing in an under tone to 
Mr. Archer as she neared the bower, that her daughter had 
that morning received a communication from the dearest 
friend she had left on earth, a holy and most gifted nun, to 
whom, during her sojourn in the adjacent convent, the little 
girl had been indebted for much of the religious information 
of which she was possessed. Norah was all but broken- 
hearted, she said, when her friend departed some months pre- 
vious for France, and any correspondence from her was certain 
to produce the greatest delight and agitation—she almost felt 
the enclosure of the house too great a restraint upon her feel- 
ings—the narrow limit of the circling walls was all too inex- 
pansiye to contain within their compass the wild, eestatic joy 
of that one, loving, grateful heart. No; she should rush out 
into the free air, and the open, unfettered space, there to give 
vent to the tumult of her joy—her simple, single-minded hap- 
piness. Poor child! poor child! For the fiftieth time had she 
devoured with her eager eyes the trebly precious lines. For the 
fiftieth time had she pressed to her glowing lips the treasured 
memorial of that lasting friendship, which the writer had so 
oft-times fervently desired might continue to subsist between 
them even to eternity. And oh! had she not, for the fiftieth 
time, earnestly and impetuously poured forth her thanksgivings 
to the almighty Bestower of all good gifts for that one bliss 





he had thus so bounteously yielded ? Yes; young as she was, 
yet had her childlike heart been taught to recognize as the sole 
giver of all human blessings the munificent Creator of her own 
existence, and to refer to such omnipotent source all that was 
worthy of praise, of glory, or of jubilation. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





AN ABSENT GENIUS. 


The Rev. George Harvest, Minister of Thames Ditton, was one of 
the most absent men of his time. He was a good scholar, a lover of good 
eating, and a great fisherman; very negligent in his dress, and a believer 
in ghosts. 

i his youth, Harvest was contracted to a daughter of the Bishop of 
London; but on the day agreed upon for his wedding, being gudgeon- 
fishing, he overstayed the appointed time; and the lady, justly offended 
at his neglect, broke off the match. 

He used frequently to forget the prayer days, and would walk into 
church with his fishing-rod and tackle, to see what could have assembled 
the peoplethere. In company he never put the bottle round, but always 
filled when it stood opposiie to him, so that he very often took half-a- 
dozen glasses in succession. Wherever he slept he perverted the use of 
everything; wrapt the hand-towed round his head, put the night-cap 
over the juglet, and went between the sheets with his boots on. 

Once being to preach before the clergy at a Visitation, Harvest took 
three sermons with him in his pocket. Some wags contrived to get pos- 
session of them, unstitched them, and after mixing the leaves, sewed them 
up again into three separate sermons, as before. Mr. Harvest took the 
first that came to his hand, began delivering it, and, as may easily be ima- 
gined, lost the thread of his discourse. He was not insensible to the 
strange confusion in which he found himself entangled, but nevertheless 
continued till he had preached out first all the church-wardens, and next 
the clergy, who thought he was taken mad. 

On another occasion, having accompanied Lord Onslow, who was very 
fond of his company, to Calais, they took a walk on the ramparts. Mr. 
Harvest, who, with all his peculiarities, was a man of learning and a deep 
metaphysician, fell to musing on some new theory of ideas, and strayed 
from his companion into the midst of the town. He could not speak a 
word of French; but recollecting that Lord Onslow was at the Silver 
Lion, he put a shilling in his mouth, and set himself in the attitude of a 
lion rampant. After exciting much wonder among the town’s-people, a 
soldier, guessing what he meant by this curious hieroglyphical exhibition, 
led him back to the Siiver Lion. not sure at the same time whether he was 
restoring a maniac to his keepers, or a droll to his friends. 

With Mr. Arthur Onslow, father of Lord Onslow, and Speaker “of the 
House of Commons, Mr Harvest was alsoon terms of great intimacy. 
Being one day in a punt together on the Thames, Mr. Harvest began to 
read a beautiful passage in some Greek author, and throwing himself 
backward in an ecstasy, fell into the water, whence he was with difficulty 
fished out. 

In the latter part of his life no one would lend or let Mr. Harvest a 
horse, as he frequently lost his beast from under him, or at least out of 
his hands. It was his practice to dismount and lead his horse, putting the 
bridle under his arm; sometimes the horse would pull away the bridle 
unobserved, and as often it was taken off the horse’s head by mischievous 
boys, and the parson was seen drawing the bridle after him. 

When Lord Sandwich was canvassing for the Vice-chancellorship of 
Cambridge, Mr. Ilarvest, who had been his schoolfellow at Eton, went 
down to give him his vote. One day at dinner in a large company, his 
lordship joking with Harvest on his schoolboy tricks, the parson suddenly 
exclaimed: ** dyropos, whence do you derive your nick-name of Jemmy 
Twitcher ?” ** Why,” answered his lordship, “ from some foolish fellow.” 
“No, no,” interrupted Harvest, “ it is not some, but everybody calls you 
so.” On this, Lord Sandwich, being near the pudding, put a large slice on 
the doctor’s plate, who instanily seizing it, stopped his mouth for the 
moment from uttering any more such apropos observations.— Percy Anec- 
dotes. 





ARTIC EXPERIENCES. 


Yesterday three bears were seen; to-day a fine bear came within 150 
yards, and was shot by our sportsmen. As they were standing round it 
afterwards upon the ice, a small seal, the only one seen for several days, 
popped up its head as if to exult over its fallen enemy—it was of course 
TiC gd shot: we have learnt to esteem seal’s liver for breakfast very 

ighly. 

It seems hardly right to call polar bears Jand animals; they abound 
here—-110 geographical miles from the nearest land—upon very loose 
broken-up ice, which is steadily drifting into the Atlantic at the rate of 
12 or 14 miles daily; to remain upon it would insure their destruction 
were they not nearly amphibious; they hunt by scent, and are constantly 
running across and against the wind, which prevails from the northward, 
so that the same instinct which directs their search for prey, also serves 
the important purpose of guiding them in the direction of the land and 
more solid ice. 
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1 remarked that the upper part of Bruin’s fore-paws were rubbed quite 
bare: Petersen explains that to surprise the seal a bear crouches down 
with his fore-paws doubled underneath, and pushes himself noiselessly 
forward with his hinder legs until within a few yards, when he springs 
upon the unsuspecting victim, whether in the water or upontheice. The 
Greenlander’s are fond of bear’s flesh, but never eat either the heart or 
liver, and say that these parts cause sickness. No instance is known of 
Greenland bears attacking men, except when wounded or provoked; they 
never disturb the Esquimaux graves, although they seldom fail to rob a 
cache of seal’s flesh, which is a similar construction of loose stones above 

round. 

, A native of Upernivik, one dark winter’s day, was out visiting his sea! - 
nets. He found a seal entangled, and whilst kneeling down over it upon 
the ice to get it clear, he received a slap on the back—from his com- 
panion, as he supposed; but a second and heavier blow made him look 
smartly round. He was horror-stricken to see a peculiarly grim old bear 
instead of his comrade! Without deigning further notice of the man, 
Bruin tore the seal out of the net and commenced his supper. He was 
not interrupted; nor did the man wait to see the meal finished.’””—Dis- 
covery of Franklin's fate, by M‘Clintock. 





THE DYING GIRL. 


From a Munster vale they brought her, 
From the pure and balmy air, 
An Ormond peasant’s daughter, 
With blue eyes and golden hair. 
They brought her to the city, 
And she faded slowly there; 
Consumption has no pity 
For blue eyes and golden hair. 


When I saw her first reclining, 
Her lips were moved in prayer, 
And the setting sun was shining 
On her loosen’d golden hair. 
When our kindly glances met her, 
Deadly brilliant was her eye ; 
And she said that she was better, 
While we knew that she must die. 


She speaks of Munster valleys, 
The patron, dance, and fair, 
And her thin hand feebly dallies 
With her scattered golden hair. 
When silently we listen’d 
To her breath, with quiet care, 
Her eyes with wonder glisten’d, 
And she ask’d us what was there. 


The poor thing smiled to ask it, 
And her pretty mouth laid bare, 
Like gems within a casket, 
A string of pearlets rare. 
We said that we were trying 
By the gushing of her blood, 
And the time she took in sighing, 
To know if she were good. 


Well, she smiled and chatted gaily, 
Though we aw, in mute despair, 
The hectic brighter daily, 
And the death-dew on her hair. 
And oft, her wasted fingers 
Beating time upon the bed, 
O’er some old tune she lingers, 
And she bows her golden head. 


At length the harp is broken, 
Anu the spirit in its strings, 
As the last decree is spoken, 
To its source, exulting, springs. 
Tescending swiftly from the skies, 
Her guardian angel came, 
He struck God’s lightning from her eyes, 
And bore him back the flame. 


Before the sun had risen 
Through the lark-loved morning air, 
Her young soul left its prison, 
Undefiled by sin or care. 
I stood beside the couch in tears, 
Where, pale and calm, she slept, 
And though I’ve gazed on death for years, 
I blush not that I wept. 
I check’d with effort pity’s sighs, 
And left the matron there, 
To cl se the curtains of her eyes, 
And bind her golden hair. 
WILLIAMS. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


—____—_— 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


THE TRIAL CONCLUDED. 
“ Here stands the victim—there the proud betrayer.” 
Tax Woopsmay, 
A coup.e of the jury having left the box caused a cessation 
of the speech, and his lordship retired to his chamber. Every 
one in court used their voice. 

‘¢How on earth, Mr. O’Connor,”’ angrily demanded Mr. 
Lamb, a spectral-looking barrister, with long bony nose, 
hollow cheeks, pale lips, and sepulchral voice, my second 
counsel. ‘*How could you have omitted that letter the Ser- 
jeant just read? It is not briefed to any of us.” 

‘¢ Faith, it would be hard for it,” replied Mr. O’Connor ; 
‘¢ the reading was the first I heard of it.”’ 

‘Tf any one is to blame, I am the person,” I said. 

‘¢ Blame, to be sure ;” it was very wrong not to brief it. 
Are you a clerk, sir ?” e 

‘‘ No,” I replied, ‘‘ half mortified at being taken for an at- 
torney’s clerk—‘‘ I’m the defendant.” 

‘‘Oh! I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Lamb; “ but, Mr. 
O’Regan, why did not you put your attorney in possession of 
its contents? Surely if you kept no copy you must have re- 
membered it.”’ 

‘‘ My dear sir, it is all a mistake to attribute the meaning 
the counsel for the plaintiff has ingeniously fastened on my 
note. It had no reference whatever to a promise to marry. 
It simply related to my offer of escorting Miss Casey to a 
meet of hounds.” 

‘¢ Would to heaven you had said so in you letter,” replied 
Mr. Lamb. 

‘‘ Don’t be downecast, Lamb,” whispered the ever-smiling 
Mr. Derrynane ; ‘‘ do you forget the other defence we have to 
fall back upon ?”’ 

In less time than I take to write the words the cloud passed 
from the aristocratic features of Mr. Lamb, and the judge 
and jury having returned to their seats, the learned Serjeant, 
with voice improved by the respite, resumed his statement. 
‘‘T have now satisfied you perfectly, I hope, gentlemen of 
the jury, of the footing on which, at this time, the plaintiff 
and defendant regard. d each other. His visits to my client were 
constant. They exchanged those little endearments which per- 
sons in their position mutually share. This sporting young 
gentleman was to figure on his race-horse at the forthcoming 
Fermoy races. My client, in the confidence of her affection, 
made and presented him with a racing-jacket and cap. The 
material, gentlemen, was satin—the colour, our national 
green. I presume my learned opponent will not cavil at this 
specimen of the lady’s taste.” (The learned Serjeant pointed 
his uplifted finger to Mr. Derrynane, whose patrivtic principles 
were, even then, universally celebrated.) ‘‘ Hitherto all went 
well. To the eve of the Fermoy races the defendant evinced 
no desire to shirk from his engagement; but that a change 
speedily took place, either in his affections or intentions, I shall 
sutisfy you beyond all doubt. Although the plaintiff, who had 
wrought and presented him with the dress in which the de- 
fendant rode and won the steeple-chase, was at the winning 
post; although, at his own special request, she attended the 
race-course, the heartless defendant never went near her—nay, 
often during the day, passed her without recognition. Whether 
metal more attractive captivated his roving imagination it is 
not for me to say. Reports, however well founded, are ex- 
cluded from your consideration, but the fact of his refusal to 
complete his contract shall be proved to you under his own 
hand. When no time is fixed, gentlemen, in cases of this 





kind, the law defines it. If no period is agreed upon for the 
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performance of the marriage contract, it is, in the eye of the 
law, a contract to marry within a reasonable time after re- 
quest, and either party may call on the other to fulfil the en- 
gagement, and, on refusal, bring an action for damages. The 
plaintiff, through the medium of her father, sought justice 
from the defendant, which he has denied. She now confi- 
dently entrusts her case to you. The defendant sets up his 
heartless plea of infancy. You will see if it be true. He 
is an only child, and his father isa man of independent for- 
tune, as we shall satisfy you. Gentlemen, let me remind you 
of the artless conduct of the plaintiff. From first to last she 
yields to the tenderness of an unsuspicious heart. Who can 
depict her feelings? On the full implicit reliance of woman’s 
love came, first vague doubt, repelled with mocking scorn. 
Dread rumours assail her, gaining strength by repetition, 
until, after pangs of suspense which rends her heart-strings, 
her bosom opens to the blank aspect of despair. Her-fa- 
vourite pursuits are neglected, the fairest flowers yield her no 
fragrance, her books lie unread, her cheeks grow pale, her 
figure is wasted, and the fire of an ardent spirit is quenched 
in her eyes! Gentlemen, we are hardly able to form the 
proper estimate of all the plaintiff suffered. The Divine 
Being, who onlained for man the burdens and the toils of life, 
in His wisdom made him strong to endure them. Man cannot 
long pine beneath the load of sorrow. Pursuits of gain, the 
calls of ambition, the thirst for knowledge, and the race for 
fame distract and divert him from his wretchedness ; but 
woman has no such resources. When a prey to sorrow, when 
lost to happiness, the deep susceptibility of her sex becomes a 
scourge, lashing her into misery. Throughout the remainder 
of my client’s sad life, the memory of this unfortunate trans- 
action must expose her to the unkind notice of the unpitying 
crowd, and throw a shadow over her future existence. You 
alone are to compensate for this. 
means, the full measure of the damages should be meted out 
for him. Fathers and brothers as you are, would you, for all 
this world could bestow, have your daughters or sisters placed 
in my client’s position? If such a heavy calamity overtook 
them, where would you look for sympathy—where for justice, 
but to twelve gentlemen such as I see in your box? That 
sympathy, that justice, my client seeks this day at your hands.”’ 

The learned Serjeant concluded. Loud applause followed 
his appeal. 

Mr. Casey was the first witness called. He was examined 
by Mr. Quill, K.C., a very distinguished lawyer, since a judge. 
He amply sustained the outline of the plaintiff’s case, being, as 
I then discovered, really under the impression I had been pay- 
ing my addresses. Acquainted with my handwriting, he proved 
the verses and letters to be my writing. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Derrynane he admitted I was 
‘* giddy, thoughtless, and young.” 

The female servants of the plaintiff next proved my constant 
visits; that I seemed very fond of Miss Casey ; that we sat, 
walked, and talked together. 

A housemaid deposed she came into the room in which we 
sat, the time the dusk of a winter evening ; Miss Casey was 
at her piano, and I was leaning over her, and might have 
kissed her for all she knew. 

‘‘And he might have kissed you too, Mary,” said Mr. 
Derrynane, ‘‘ only he didn’t.” , 

‘Indeed, but he often did, sir,” said Mary, taken quite by 
surprise. ‘This caused a loud laugh. 

‘* Well, you may go down, Mary.” And my counsel kept 
up a succession of lively sallies that made the court ring with 
peals of laughter. 

‘‘ Do you call any one else, brother Silver ?” enquired his 
lordship, observing a pause after Mr. Casey and his household 
servants had been examined. Then ensued a conference be- 
tween Mr. Holdfast and his counsel. 


‘Only one more, if your lordship pleases. 


. Crier, call 
Terence Riley.” 
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‘‘ Here, my lord and gintlemen on the jury,’ said the un- 
daunted Terry, sparing the crier the use of his lungs. 

‘Get up on the table, my man,” blandly suggested the 
sweet-voiced Serjeant. : 

‘¢ The Serjeant is going to examine Riley himself, though 
he had the last witness,” remarked my junior to Mr. Derry- 
nane. 

‘‘ Take a careful note of his evidence on the direct,” replied 
our leader. Ss ee 

The Serjeant, however, did not persevere in his intention 
of examining Terry. The moment that worthy took the 
Testament in his hand the Serjeant sat down and Mr. Brag 
stood up. bysios.s 

I have a few questions to ask you, my man,’ said Mr, 
Brag. ‘What is yourname?” vo} 

‘Terry Riley, but I answer sometimes to Terence O'Riley.” 

‘‘You are in the employment of the defendant, are you 
not ?” 

‘Indeed, I don’t intend to deny it. I’m whipper and 
trainer to Mr. O’Regan, of Knocknacopple, Esquire—a fine 
sporting gentleman.”’ 

‘‘He has a good property; how much a-year do you 
think ?” 

“Up to £2,000,” replied Riley, with an air of great confi- 
dence. 

‘¢T must check this,” exclaimed my leading counsel. 

‘¢- You know the plaintiff, don’t you ?”’ 

‘My lord, I object,” said Mr. Derrynane; ‘‘ my learned 
friend is leading the witness in every question.” 

:*¢ Well, I won’t argue about it. This witness, my lord, 
though we have called him, comes from the enemy’s camp.” 

‘You had better shape your questions differently, Mr. 
Brag,” said his lordship. 

‘* Do you know the plaintiff ?” 

‘¢ The who ?” 

‘‘ Ah! I mean Miss Casey.” 

‘¢Och! troth I do, and well. 
sould me in the whiskey shop.” 

‘‘ Silence, sir ; I’m not asking you about the whiskey shop. 
I suspect you have taken a sup to-day.” 

‘‘ Faix, then, your right there; ’tis myself that did.” 

** How much ?” 

‘‘T took one good philanderer to drink Miss Casey’s health, 
and thanked God she’s not Mrs. O’Regan.”’ 

A shout of laughter followed this reply. 

‘‘ Have you often visited at Mr. Casey’s house with your 
master ?”’ 

‘‘ Sometimes once a month; sometimes oftener—whenever 
the bounds hunted in that country.” 

‘‘Do you mean to tell the jury you never went to Mr. 
Casey’s but for hunting purposes ?” 

‘‘T do, sartin; it was only to hunt my master or I ever 
darkened their doors, gentlemen. We went sometimes for 
coorsing, but never for coorting.”’ 

‘Come, sir, d6 not be volunteering evidence; keep your 
answers for my questions,” said Mr. Brag in an angry tone. 

‘* Really, my lord, I must interfere,” said Mr. Derrynane ; 
‘‘ Mr. Brag has no right to curtail the answers of the witness, 
who is sworn to tell the truth, and the whole truth. His 
answer was perfectly correct.”’ 

Mr. Brag quoted from several ponderous books of practice, 
of which he made great display. ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Brag, 
triumphantly turning to Terry, ‘‘ Did you take your master’s 
horse to Mr. Casey’s on or about the 29th day of September 
last ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes,” replied Terry glibly, ‘that was just the time of 
the promise.” 

‘‘Oh!” groaned Mr. Lamb, “this rascal will play the 
deuce with us.” 

‘‘ Exactly,” said Mr. Brag coaxingly, ‘‘ you know of the 
promise then ?”’ 


Many a good dhrop she 
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‘Oh! yes, sir; when I brought the master’s horse over, 
Miss Biddy took me in to sit by the kitchen fire, and mixed a 
stiff tumbler herself for me, and then she up and tould me 
all about it.” 

«What the d—I1 is he going to blab for,” muttered Mr. 
Lamb ; ‘‘ O’Regan, this scoundrel has sold you.” 

‘He would not, for this court-house full of gold,” I an- 
swered, strong in the faith of Terry. 

‘Then, if you say so, I'll not stop him,” said my sagacious 
leader ; ‘* otherwise, of course I would.” 

‘¢ Well, what did Miss Casey tell you? Speak out, so that 
his lordship and the jury ean hear you.” 

‘¢ She told me how kindly my master promised to take her 
out a-horseback to meet the hounds. That was what he wrote 
to her in that letter, my lord and jury,” quietly answered 
Terry. 

Had the witness-chair commenced dancing a jig, with Terry 
for a partner, the plaintiff’s counsel could not have been more 
surprised. On the very verge of success disappointment met 
them, and Mr, Brag paused to consider how he should conceal 
his discomfiture. 

‘¢By Jove !’’ whispered Mr. Lamb, “this fellow is a trump ; 
I thought he was a losing card.” 

‘¢The defendant and the plaintiff often rode out, I believe ?”’ 
said Mr. Brag, interrogatively. 

‘No, they did’nt ; Miss Biddy was too fat to sit in the side- 
saddle.” 

A general titter ran through the court. 

Serjeant Silver here held a short colloquy with his junior, 
who then continued his questions. 

“Did you often see the plaintiff in company with your 
young master ?”’ 

‘‘Troth I did; she was always afther him.” 
laugh. ] | 

‘‘Now, sir, by virtue of your oath, did you not see him 
embrace her ?”’ 

‘‘ Spake plain, sir; I don’t understand them hard words.” 

‘* Come, sir, you know well what I have asked you. Did 
not you see your master with his arms round the plaintiff’s 
waist ? Answer me now, sir.” 

‘Oh! sure I'll tell your honour how that was.’’ 

‘‘ First answer my question—yes or no.”’ 

‘‘ Why, you see it was” —— 

‘‘T’ll not see anything until you give me an answer.” 

Terry still hesitated. 

‘*¢ Answer the question,” said the judge, ‘‘and you can ex- 
plain afterwards.” 

*‘ Faix, I'd rather explain first an’ answer afterwards, if| 
your lordship plases,” said Terry, amidst a shout of laughter. 

** Come, sir, have done with this quibbling,” exclaimed Mr. 
Brag angrily. ‘‘ Do you want me to think you stupid as well 
as a reluctant witness ?” ; 

‘‘ Why then now, sir,” replied Terry, with an air of artless 
simplicity I well knew he assumed, ‘‘ are you not very hard 
upon a poor country boy like me for not understanding the 
way to answer a gentleman like your honour; and when my 
lord and that gentleman (pointing to Mr. Derrynane) were 
cross-questioning yourself a while ago, you were obliged every 
minute to look in them dictionaries (pointing to the text- 
books, into which Mr. Brag often glanced) for words to answer 

them.” 

This retort of Terry, while it amused the court and audience, 
inflamed Mr. Brag more and more. ‘‘ Now, if we stop here 
till night, I shall have an answer to my question,” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Well, sir, don’t be angry,” replied the cool Terry; ‘‘ my 
master did put his arm round Miss Biddy, surely ; I don’t 
deny it.” 

‘* Ah! I thought so,” said Brag, elated; ‘‘we got out the 
truth at last.” 

‘* You can now explain,” said Mr. Derrynane. 


[ Another 





* Then, if he did,*twas no coorting,” observed Terry, ‘‘ but 
when she rowled off the pony’s back, shure ’twas only civil of 
him to stoop and pick her up.” 

A laugh greeted this fresh sally of Terry. Serjeant Silver 
held another parley with his colleagues, and the result was 
Terry being told he ‘‘ might go down.” 

“Is there any other gentleman wishing to ask a question ?” 
Riley demanded ; and no one desiring to detain him longer, 
he bowed to the court and stood in one of the passages, where 
I thought cousin Con would have hugged him. 

“‘ We close for the plaintiff, my lord,” said Serjeant Silver. 

An adjournment took place for half-an-hour, part of which 
was occupied by my counsel in deciding on their line of de- 
fence. At the expiration of the time, the Chief Justice having 
intimated to the counsel and jurors in waiting he would not 
go beyond this case to-day, the jury sworn having resumed 
their places, Mr. Derrynane prayed his lordship to ‘‘ nonsuit 
the plaintiff.” 

*¢ On what grounds ?” asked his lordship. 

‘‘ The want of any legal evidence of a promise to marry,” 
replied Mr. Derrynane. He urged that the vague suspicion 
of servants was no evidence. The hopes and wishes. of Mr. 
Casey could not supply the very gist, the keystone of the 
action.” He contended “that Riley’s evidence, brought out 
on the direct examination by the plaintiff’s own connsel, com- 
pletely demolished the presumption afforded by the letter, 
which, until explained, occasioned some doubt.”’ 

Mr. Lamb followed in an able argument to the same effect. 

Serjeant Silver having left the courthouse, in his absence 
Mr. Quill, K.C., replied. He pressed upon the court the great 
and close intimacy which had subsisted between the parties ; 
the probability of the promise having been given, which it 
was needless to dwell upon, having been so ably urged by Ser- 
jeant Silver in his opening statement. Although Riley, the 
last and the reluctant witness, whose demeanour the jury 
could not have failed to notice, had put a totally different in- 
terpretation on the defendant’s letter from his learned friend, 
the jury should not be shut out from deciding the probable 
interpretation put on it by the plaintiff; and when it was 
taken in connexion with the poem also in evidence, he did not 
see there remained any room for doubt. On this point he 
referred his lordship to Dalrymple v. Dalrymple, when Lord 
Stowell said: ** We are first to consider what the lover meant 
by the words, and then we are to consider how these words 
were likely to be received by the party to whom they were 
addressed; for can there be anything more monstrous, more 
unjust, and inconsistent with all principle, than to say a man 
shall use certain expressions, and then turn round and say, ‘ I 
meant not so,’ though the party to whom they are used could 
have affixed but one meaning ?”’ 

Chief Justice Joker—‘‘ That’s enough, Mr. Quill. I'll not 
decide between the Serjeant and the whipper-in. The case 
must go to the jury.”’ 

‘¢T thought as much,” said Mr. Derrynane aloud, in rather 
a sneering tone. ‘‘I guessed your lordship would not have 
courage to nonsuit.”’ 

‘‘ Courage to non-shoot,” repeated the judge, puffing like a 
grampus. ‘‘ Courage!” he reiterated. ‘‘I tell you what, Mr. 
Derrynane, ‘‘there’s courage to shoot, as well as courage to 
non-shoot, and I have both. I won’t non-shoot for you, so go 
into your case, if you have any.”’ 

Mr. Derrynane cast a half-sorrowful, half-contemptuous 
glance at the judicial dignitary, who seemed so unmindful of 
his high office—and, holding his brief like a mace in his out- 
stretched hand, addressing the jury, said : pen , 

‘If your lordship is of opinion there is a scintilla of evi- 
dence to sustain the contract, the defendant’s promise, had he 
made one, is not worth a rush, for my client is not yet of 

e.” 
ne? Prove this, Mr. Derrynane, and it will stop the breach,” 
exclaimed Chief Justice Joker. 
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I suggested an observation or two, which I wished to have 
made by my counsel. 

‘¢ One word to the jury, if your lordship pleases. My young 
client, gentlemen, is naturally desirous of leaving the court 
freed from the manifold charges of heartlessness, cruelty to anl- 
mals, horse-killing, and heart-breaking, which the exhaustless 
vocabulary of my eloquent friend has overwhelmed him with. 
That he lost his horse is true, and he regrets it, and such an 
accident might have happened to any one of yourselves, and 
has befallen me, and I hope I am not cruel; but neverthe- 
less, fickleness towards the plaintiff he most positively denies ; 
and if my client, gentlemen, indulged in poetry, the example 
must be contagious, for my respected friend, the Serjeant, 
who certainly cannot plead infancy, has taken a flight into the 
regions of poetry, whence I must take him down by vulgar 
prose. You heard him say, gentlemen, that the effects of this 
cruel bereavement to the artless and sentimental plaintiff have 
driven that interesting being into a state of health which is 
truly alarming. In the fervid, but somewhat unintelligible 
language of her able advocate, ‘she has rent her heartstrings 
and opened her bosom to the blank aspect of despair.’ He has 
painted her for you with ‘ pale cheeks, and a figure wasted, 
and the fire of ardent spirit quenched in her eye.’ I should 
have thought that the former calling of the lady’s father, and 
consideration for herself, might have prevented any allusion to 
‘ ardent spirits’ (loud laughter) ; but I am happy to be able to 
prove to you, by ocular demonstration, my learned friend was 
only using a set-off for my client’s bit of poetry by a flight of 
fancy to the spectral lady, for my attorney informs me that 
here sits the original of this picture,” and he pointed out Miss 
Casey as she sat conspicuous. ‘‘I am rejoiced to say, gen- 
tlemen, she is not the ghastly object her counsel so mistakingly 
described her. Her cheeks are not pale, her figure is not 
wasted, her eyes are brightly beaming; she is not clothed in 
despair, but, as well as I can judge, in good, stiff gingham, of 
real Blackpool manufacture.” 

I need scarcely add this argument was most triumphant, 
and the laughter continued long after my counsel had taken 
his seat. 

The register of my baptism, dated 10th August, 1790, was 
clearly proved. My father then was summoned from the 
grand jury room, and most courteously received by the judge. 
He proved I was born on the 4th of August, 1790. He recol- 
lected the time perfectly, consequently I was not yet in my 
twenty-first year. 

He was cross-examined at some length by Mr. Quill, but 
nothing was elicited to shake his testimony. ‘That eminent 
counsel having replied briefly on the part of the plaintiff, 

The Lord Chief Justice charged the jury somewhat as fol- 
lows: He told them this was an action of assumpsit, brought 
by the: plaintiff to recover compensation in damages for the 
breach of the contract of marriage alleged in the declaration. 
To sustain this action it was necessary that mutual promises 
had existed. The defendant has contended he had made no 
such contract ; indeed his defence was of a twofold nature, 
comprising major and minor propositions. Ifthe jury believed 
in the minor, they need take no trouble about the major. With 
respect, however, to the major case, that is, supposing the 
defendant to have been of full age at the time of the alleged 
undertaking, he sought to avoid the liability by contending the 
plaintiff failed in proving he ever promised at all, and, un- 
doubtedly, unless you are satisfied he did, you must find a 
verdict for him ; whereas, in the minor proposition, he goes a 
step farther, for he says that even supposing, but not admit- 
ting, he did promise, yet he denies he is liable, because he is 
under age—an infant in the eye of the law, and could only 
bind himself for necessaries, and the law does not consider 
wives come under that denomination, gentlemen of the jury. 
You have heard the evidence produced to prove infancy, gen- 
tlemen, and if you are satisfied with it—and the defendant’s 
father is a most respectable gentleman, one of the grand jurors 
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of this great county—the defendant is entitled to your.verdict ; . 
but if otherwise, there remains to be considered his liability 
to the suit of the plaintiff. Her case mainly rests on the im- 
plied contract arising from the acts of the defendant, and the 
inference rests with you. His lordship then read his notes of 
the evidence, commenting on them as he proceeded. ‘‘ The 
documentary evidence in this case is very flimsy,” and he han- 
dled most carefully my letter, as though fearful it would fall 
in tatters on the bench. ‘‘ At all events, gentlemen,”’ said he, 
holding it up, ‘‘ this looks like a love-letter ; you see it is 
mighty tender.” [Laughter.} ‘‘ The ables ounsel for the 
defendant asked me, gentlemen, if I thought there was a scin- 
tilla of evidence of a promise in the case—now I think there 
is a spark in it, though I doubt if sufficient to light a match.” 
[Loud laughter.} ‘* Well, gentlemen, you will throw your light 
upon it, and if you arrive at the conclusion that the plaintiff 
has established her case, and that the defendant is of age 
to have notions of matimony, you will make this a matter of 
money, by awarding such liberal damages as the justice of the 
case demands.” : 

The jury required no time fordeliberation. The only pause 
was while signing the issue paper : ‘* We find for the defendant, 
with sixpence costs.” 

These words finished the trial. A rush took place 1m the 
gallery, and then a scream. The plaintiff had fainted. 

‘‘Come home quick, Bryan,” eagerly exclaimed my father. 
‘‘The mob are angry at the verdict, and may do you some 
mischief,” 

I promptly acceded to his wish, thanked my talented bar, 
and we mingled with the departing multitude. 

There was just the same crushing and shouldering—the 
same elbowing and jostling to get out of court in the evening, 
as there was to get in during the morning. The exertion seemed 
to disable the panting mass from talking of the result of the 
day ; but the few criticisms which reached me were not favour- 
able to my defence. The women particularly were unanimous 
in condemning my want of fidelity to the ‘‘ sweet creature ;”’ 
and two or three Amazons wished ‘‘ they had me under the 
nearest pump.” Luckily, the twilight and the density of the 
crowd, prevented them from recognizing my person, or they 
might have endeavoured to carry their benevolent intentions 
into effect. I reached home with the joyful intelligence of 
gaining the verdict in Casey v. O’Regan. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





M. de Fontenelle, when in his 77th year, was fond of saying a 
thousand gallant things to Madame Helvetius—young, beautiful, and re- 
cently married. One day he accidentally passed, without noticing her, 
to take his place at the table. “See,” cried the lady, how slight account 
I ought to make of your gallantries; you pass before my face without 
ever looking at me.” ‘ Madame,” replied the old man, “ if I had looked 
upon you, f eould not have passed you.” 
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BALLYSADARE. 


from the town of Sligo, on the road to Boyle, dates at least 
from the middle or early part of the 7th century, when 
the celebrated St. Fechin founded a monastery, of which the 
abbey church, which still remains in the immediate vicinity 
of the place, is the representative. The name signifies the 
town of the waterfall of the oaks; and in evidence of the 
correctness of the appellation, we find that the ruins stand 
almost upon the brink of a picturesque basin, into which the 
river Unchion falls, forming an exquisitely beautifal cascade of 
about twenty feet in height. 

St. Fechin, who died of the terrible plague, called the 
** Buide Chonaill,” or yellow sickness, which swept over Ire- 
land about the middle of the seventh century, was famous 
even among the holy men of that time for the number of his 
foundations. His principal establishment appears to have 
been at Fore, in the county Westmeath, where the church 
erected by the Saint, in the 7th century, may still be 
seen in wonderful preservation. But of all the monasteries 
of the old Jrish Church the ruins of which yet remain, that 
of St. Fechin upon Aird Illawn, or High Island, off the 
coast of Connemara, is the most perfect and interesting. 
There may be found as, many centuries ago, they were 
abandoned, not only the church and enclosures, but the very 
houses of the ancient community, still more or less perfect, 
and surrounded by their caiseal, or fortified wall. We trust 
on a future occasion to bring this interesting island—which, 


20. 





| by-the-bye, is, and has for centuries been, uninhabited—be- 


| fore the notice of our readers. 
Tne pretty village of Ballysadare, situate about four miles 
' ficence, cannot be said to rank high in comparison with many 


The Abbey of Ballysadare, in point of architectural magni- 


of the glorious structures of its class which we have already 
noticed in the pages of the ‘‘ Dustin Saturpay.” It speaks 
silently yet eloquently of the lawlessness and violence of for- 
mer times, when nearly every church was a castle, and has 
aptly been described as wearing the aspect of a building in- 
tended for defence and warfare, rather than a peaceful monas- 
tery—a retreat for meditation and solitude. Ngtwithstanding 
the comparative plainness of its architecture, the building, from 
the state of preservation in which it remains, would afford 
much matter of interest to ecclesiological students but for the 
luxuriance of the ivy with which the walls are clothed. We 
would wish it to be generally considered as a very mistaken 
notion, that to envelope an ancient edifice in that, in Ireland at 
least, not very ‘‘ rare old plant,” the ivy, adds in any degree to 
its picturesqueness, or that the building is less likely to suffer 
from the effects of the weather when thus covered. It is 
a fact that the greater number of our ivy-clad abbey churches, 
and other architectural relics of bygone days, are rendered use- 
less to the student in proportion to the luxuriance of the green 
in which they are concealed ; and so far from being a protection 
to the old walls, ivy is known to be their chief destroyer, as its 
tendency is to grow through as well as over and around the 
masonry. Once entered, it acts like a wedge, displacing the 
stones, admitting water, and ultimately bursting a wall which, 





but for its insidious advances, might yet have stood for centu- 
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ries. But that we fear too long a digression we might mention 
many cases in point. 

As is very generally the case in situations where churches 
of the 12th or following centuries have been erected on the 
sites of primitive Irish foundations, no trace of St. Fechin's 
original abbey remains, or at least can be identified as 
such. From the 12th century down to its dissolution in 
the time of Elizabeth, this monastery appears to have been 
not exempt from the vicissitudes usual to such houses. It is 
recorded that in 1158 died O’Duilenan, the dean, 8 skilful 
antiquary, and a chieftain of the neighbouring district. In 
1179, the monastery was burnt by the men of Moylisha and 
Moylterary. In 1188, it suffered the same fate, but was almost 
immediately rebuilt, and to about this period may be assigned 
a very considerable portion of the existing ruin. 

About the middle of the 15th century, the Bishop of 
Elphin, accompanied by the Abbot of Ballysadare and a 
numerous train of the clergy, went on a mission to Rome, 
where the bishop and abbot and many of the clergy died. In 
the time of Elizabeth the district now called Sligo was deemed 
to have beeome so far * civilized’ as to be worthy of being 
erected into a county. Whether the natives appreciated the 
honour thus paid them or not, is nowhere mentioned in his- 
tory; but soon after this period we find rebellion ‘‘ cropping 
up,” followed, of course, by inquisitions and discoveries of the 
king’s title to all the lands. ’ 

In ancient times the bridge of Ballysadare was considered a 
pass of considerable importance. In 1689, ‘ Sarsfield having 
merched the straight way to Sligo, by the Boyle, and so on, 
detached Colonel Luttrel, with 80 horse, 100 dragoons, and 
200 foot, to take a compass about and cut between a certain 
pass the enemy kept and the town of Sligo; so that when 
Sarsfield came to attack the bridge with his whole body, the 
enemy hearing that Luttrel was gone behind them, after some 
small resistance quitted it, and marched back to fall upon 
Luttrel, who was then advanced near Sligo, in presence of 
the enemy, who, having notice of his coming, had drawn out 
to fight him; so that he was obliged to face both ways with the 
small body he had with him; and first charging those that 
came from the pass, beat them, though treble his number, and 
then advancing against the other party which came out of 
Sligo, ehe drove them into the town, though commanded by 
Colonel Russell, the German, and Colonel Lloyd, whom they 
oalled their little Cromwell ; so when Sarsfield came up, he found 
they had quitted the town of Sligo, and only left some English 
and French grenadiers in the castle or new fort, which had a 
stone wall about it, under the command of St. Sauveur, a 
I’'renchman, who, after four days’ attack, was forced to surren- 
der, whereby Sarsfield secured the place for the king, which was 
the very key of Connaught on that side.” In 1691, the bridge 
of Ballysadare was the scene of a gallant struggle, in which a 
detachment of William’s army, sent under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay, to seize upon Sligo, was met by 
old Sir Teigue O'Regan with abont 80 horse and 200 foot. 
Sir Teigue paid dearly for his bravery on this occasion, as his 
opponents were unexpectedly reinforeed by Sir Francis Hamil- 
ton and Colonel Wynne, with a strong party of dragoong and 
wilitia. A retreat, or rather a complete rout, was the result, 
his handful of men flying to Sligo after leaving thirty killed, 
, - nineteen prisoners, amongst whom were several officars 
of note. 

The escape of Sir Teigne himself on this occasion affords a 
strong argument in favour of the modern practice of sending 
chief officers into action as plainly attired as possible. The 
knight escaped owing to the simplicity of his dress—a poor 
lieutenant having been taken for him. After the capitulation 
of Limerick, to which the Irish inhabitants of Sligo were 
special parties, all the foreign officers and others residing there 
were graciously allowed to go where they ligted, with all their 
goods—-so that they went abroad! 

The effect of the Treaty of Limerick, during the short period 








of its apparent inviolability, had scarcely time allowed it to be 
felt in many of the more distant parts of Ireland— 


“ The wind was down, but still the sea ran high ;” 


and, as we may see during or after a great conflagration, 
some portions of the ruin rally, as it were, to offer up a tempo- 
rary blaze ; so for generations after that memorable breach of 
faith, chieftain or clan, or even isolated scion of the scorched 
but not yet consumed nation, would light into rebellion against 
institutions thrust upon them, and which at the time, to the 
Trish mind at least, suggested only the idea of defeat, confisca- 
tion, penal laws, death, Several members of the old families 
of this district were distinguished in foreign military services, 
and in the celebrated Irish Brigades, In 1698, Charles O’Hara, 
of the ancient Tyrawley family, particularly signalized himself 
at the battle of Landen. In 1798, Ballysadare was the scene 
of an action between the French who, under Humbert, had 
recently landed at Killala, and a detachment of the city of 
Limerick militia, commanded by Colonel Vereker. After a 
smart fight and considerable loss in killed and wounded, 
(Vereker and five other officers being amongst the latter), the 
party fell back on Sligo, with the loss of their artillery, After 
this engagement the French general relinquished his design of 
attacking Sligo, and marched in the direction of Manorhamil- 
ton, abandoning eight pieces of artillery, five of which were 
thrown into the river at Dromahair bridge, 

The country in the neighbourhood of Ballysadare, as indeed 
the greater portion of western Sligo, though eminently rich in 
all that usually attracts, has heretofore been little visited by 
strangers. Railway and steamboat facilities, however, now ren- 
der a visit to this most picturesque and historically interesting 
district a matter easily accomplished, 

W. F. W. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'Fiayacas, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER XX. 


ANTI-TITHE RIOTS.—SLAUGHTER IN 1831.—RETALIATION AT 
CARRICKSHOCK. 

Anti-tithe agitation in 1831.—A day's foxhunting.— Facing towards home. 
A rapid ride.—Mr. Stephen Barry.—Sad intelligence. —The massacre 
at Gurtroe.—The field of slaughter.—Retaliation on the police at Car- 
rickshock.—Commission at Kilkenny.—O’Connell for the defence.— 
The sheep-stealer’s son.— The prisoners acquitted. 

TnE year 1831 beheld wide-spread agitation throughout Ire- 
land. The anti-tithe organization was complete—not a shilling 
could be collected. In vain seizures were made of cattle ; the 
peasants of the neighbourhood collected in crowds when the 
beasts were put up for auction, and no one dared to bid for 
any animal taken by virlue of a decree for tithes. The mise- 
rable furniture of the poor farmers was often the subject of 
distraint, and fearful scenes took place when military and 
police marched against the tattered peasantry, The author 
was very nearly witnessing one of these terrible massacres which 
showed the determined spirit of the people. 

He had been fox-hunting with his esteemed friend and 
schoolfellow, Mr. H, B, Roche, now Lord Fermoy, in.the neigh- 
bourhood of Rathcormac. The hounds found a fox in the 
coverts of Ryder’s Brake, and the chase led from Castle Lyons 
along the banks of the river Bride, ag it glides to join the 
Blackwater, near Tallow, in the county of Waterford, The fox 
ran to earth near Bartlemy, celebrated for its sporting horse 
fairs, and at the close of a winter day, the writer was 
urging -his tired hunter towards hig home in Fermoy barrack, 
when he heard behind the gallop of a horse urged to its 
utmost speed. The rider rapidly raced along the road tra- 
versed from Rathcoymac. On turning in his saddle to gee whe 
the hastening traveller might be, he beheld his friend, the late 
Mr, Stephen Barry, riding a fleet horse at the rate of a hunt. 
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He knew by his eager face, and his determination to make 
no halt, something unusual had happened, so rousing the 
action of the thoroughbred he rode, was quickly galloping 
alongside of Mr. Barry. 

‘«¢ What in the world makes youride at this pace, Stephen,” 
he said. 

‘¢ Ob,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there has been a terrible tithe mas- 
gacre at Rathcormac. The troops were ordered by the magis- 
trates to fire on the people; some are killed, and several 
wounded ; Iam going to Fermoy for surgical aid.” 

‘‘ This is very deplorable,’’ he replied, as the tired hunter 
fell back, while his fresher steed held on a rapid career, and 
thundered down the hill leading into Fermoy. 

While at dinner there was heard the troops returning to 
barracks, and soon the sad news was confirmed. The men, a 
company of the —th regiment, had received orders to march, 
in aid of the civil power ; three magistrates, one a clergyman, 
and a posse of bailiffs were with them. The bailiffs seized some 
corn in the haggard of a poor widow named Ryan, who had a 
small farm on the top of the hill of Gurtroe, near Rathcormac. 
When the bailiffs sought to move the corn on carts, a large 
concourse of country people formed a living palisade round the 
small enclosure of the haggard, and kept the bailiffs from en- 
tering. Thus baffled, one of the magistrates, the clergyman 
to whom the tithes were owing, declared ‘‘ he would order the 
troops to fire if the corn was not immediately yielded.” The 
people refused, and the order was given! ‘he soldiers could 
touch their victims with the muzzles of the guns; a charge of 
bayonets would have been quite as effectual, and less mortal ; 
but the dread words *‘ Reapy!” “‘ Present!” ‘‘ Fire!” were 
spoken, and out poured the fatal volley, and the dead and 
wounded fell to the ground. Among the dead was tho son of the 
widow Ryan. 

Next morning, at an ¢arly hour, the writer was again in 
the saddle. He rode to Hallinahina, the seat of one of the 
eounty magistrates, the !ate Gerard Barry, brother of Stephen, 
the gentleman already mentioned. He was preparing to go to 
the field of slaughter, ana ‘*e writer accompanied him. They 
saw the agonized mother io whose behalf so much blood 
had been shed. She was almosi bereft of reason. Close to 
her little farm house was the smaii square haggard, the scene 
of death. The troops fired from a few yards’ distance. It was 
a sickening and melancholy scene. This was one of several 
similar occurrences. In the county of Wexford the cattle of a 
farmer named Doyle was seized; some stones flung at the 
police caused a discharge of musketry, by which fourteen were 
killed and twenty-six wounded. John Cornelius O’Callaghan, 
the distinguished author of the ‘‘Green Book,” and a most 
valuable ‘‘ History of the Irish Brigades’’—the labour of a 
life—wrote some stirring lines on this event, in imitation of 
Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Destruction of the Army of Sennacherib,”’ con- 
cluding thus : 

“ And the widows of Wexford are loud in their wail, 
And curse the proud priesthood of Mammon and Baal; 


For the poor and the guiltless, by bigotry s sword, 
Were murdered for tithe, in the name of the Lord.” 


The people, however, were not the only sufferers. Terrible 
retaliation took place. The trodden worm will turn upon 
the heel which crushes it—the oppressed will sometimes rise 
against the hand that binds the chains. 

In 1831, near a place called Carrickshock, a party of po- 
lice were on duty under what was termed a writ of assist- 
ance, produced by two bailifis employed in distraining a 
thickly-populated district situate about mid-way between Kil- 
kenny and Waterford. The people assembled in great num- 
bers to resist the “‘ crowbar brigade,” as the invaders were 
termed, and were armed with such weapons as were most 
abundant among a rural population—scythes, pitch-forks, 
plough-coulters, &«. The police were headed by the bailiffs, 
who conducted them along a narrow lane about two miles to 
the west of a village called Harvey, and here a dreadful en- 
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counter took place—the police were completely overpowered 
by numbers, and slahtetn * were slain, ee oeee eee 

The intelligence of this massacre caused intense excitement 
throughout Ireland ; the country was ransacked for the cri- 
minals, and twenty-five men were sent to Kilkenny for trial 
by special commission. When the time arrived, the “ fayre 
citie’’ presented a busy scene. Here, as the legend says, is 
“air without fog, water without mud, fire without smoke, and 
streets paved with marble ;"’ and now the marble was hidden 
beneath the feet of a vast multitude intent on hearing the trial 
of the men accused of killing the police at Carrickshock. It 
was not difficult to learn that public sympathy was all in 
favour of the accused. O’Connell had been specially retained 
to defend them, and no one doubted that he would be suc- 
cessful; but from the multiplicity of his engagements, many 
doubted if he covid attend. ‘Is the Counsellor come?” was 
the first question asked on the morning of the trial by hun- 
dreds crushing their way into the county court. ‘‘ Yes; he 
came last night.'’ This elicited the heart-felt response, ‘* Glory 
be to God! the poor boys are all safe!’ 

The commission opened with the usual formalities. Chief 
Justice Bushe, in his impressive tones and elegant diction, 
charged the grand jury, who speedily found true bills against 
all the parties charged with the homicides of Carrickshock. 

Michael Kennedy, a farm labourer, was the prisoner first 
tried. The evidence was strong for the prosecution. The prin- 
cipal crown witness was one of the few constables who returned 
alive from the scene of carnage. Ho gave his testimony with 
that teadiness and completeness which marks a witness accus- 
tomed to courts of justice, and his cool and deliberate testi- 
mony of what he saw the prisoner do, was deemed quite con- 
vincing. He told how the prisoner struck his comrades, how 
he was dressed, and the opportunity he (the witness) unfortu- 
nately had of identifying the man in the dock. There could 
be no doubt as to the prisoner being one of the countrymen 
who were present on that day, and the general impression 
soon was, that Kennedy must be convicted. 

O’Connell cross-examined this man, but he was not to bo 
shaken. He taxed all his ingenuity to raise a doubt—to get 
some discrepancy in the witness’s answers ; but there was none. 
The witness never deviated from his direct evidence, and 
O’Connell was about to bid him ‘stand down,” when the 
attorney for the prisoner flung him a slip of paper containing, 
in pencil, these few but significant words: ‘‘The witness’s 
father was a sheep stealer.” O’Connell folded up the note in 
apparent unconcern, and flung it back to the agent. He re- 
sumed his cross-examination, but, to the surprise of the 
anxious attorney, made no allusion to the subject of his note. 
At length, when the cross-examination was apparently con- 
cluded, and the policeman about to retire flushed with victory 
over the prisoner’s counsel, O’Connell said, with a smile, ‘ I 
wish to ask you one more question. Are you fond of mutton ?” 

‘*T like a good piece well enough, then’’ was the reply. 

‘‘ Did you ever know any expert sheep-stealers ?” 

The witness’s face crimsoned. ‘‘I have met some in the 
discharge of my duty as a policeman,” he said. 

‘‘ Just so; only in discharge of your duty. Did you ever 
know a sheep-stealer before you entered the police ?” 

The witness was induced to think he was safe about his 
father, for he replied emphatically, ‘* Never.” 

The question, again repeated by O’Connell, met a negative 
reply. O’Connell, with that power and vehemence which none 
could assume more impressively, dragged from the witness the 
fact that his father was a notorious thief, and before long forced 
the bewildered green-coated, black-belted peeler to admit him- 
self a perjurer. 

This completely broke down the prosecution ; every effort of 
the crown to sustain their principal witness only made matters 
worse. The defence was an alibi. The prisoner’s employer swore 
that the prisoner was in his service at the time laid in the indict- 
ment, and employed in bringing him a ladder from a neighbour 
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while the fight was going on. Kennedy was acquitted. Others 
were placed at the bar with a like result. No convictions were 
had, and the proceedings were abortive. 
_[vo BE CONTINUED. | 
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LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER III.—[continveD] 


Norah did not consider that earth could ever bring to her a 
joy more sweet, a tie more dear or lasting, a bliss more prized 
than this, her first pure, fond attachment for her spiritual 
friend. ‘Time should indeed work miracles, she thought, if it 
could ever succeed in rendering her oblivious of the love to 
which she clung—the guiding spirit to whose bright teachings 
she had listened in silent ecstasy, as though an angel spoke. 
Ah! me; how many a strange phenomenon—how many and 
many a wondrous transformation lay hidden beneath the still 
unrevealed depths of that waking dream called life? How 
many and many an illusion, as evanescent as it was alluring, 
was destined yet to draw its dazzling veil between that fair 
vision of the treasured past—to cast, as it were, into merest 
shadow the beacon ray that once alone gave light. Well, it 
must still be so. 

‘You have said truly ; she does resemble you, Mary,” Mr. 
Archer observed, as he caught the first glimpse of that bright, 
ingenuous face, with its halo of golden curls, through the 
interlacing sprays of the arbour’s green, laying his hand de- 
tainingly as he spoke upon the arm of his companion, as they 
proceeded down one of the alleys of the garden, overhung by 
the leafless, sunlit boughs. ‘‘ Let me pause to take one other 
look, whilst she is still unconscious of the scrutiny. Oh, I 
could feast my eyes for hours upon that picture of perfect 
innocence. It makes a world-contaminated man feel abso- 
lutely abashed to stand for even a passing moment in such 
dark contrast, as he necessarily must, to so much innate, 
heaven-born purity. He would be a black-hearted villain— 
the basest of the base, who could harbour one evil thought in 
connexion with such a creature.” 

‘‘ Norah is a very amiable, docile, good-dispositioned child 
indeed,” the mother fondly answered, with a slight flush of 
gratified affection, called forth by his fervidly-expressed admi- 
ration of her lovely daughter. 

‘‘T would swear to the fact! I would stake any amount in 
favour of that open, candid countenance. The face must be 
but a faithless index of the mind if that girl’s be other than a 
very mine of every possible excellence.” 

“Oh, I will not go quite so far as that,’ Mrs. Elmore said, 
with a smile, notwithstanding, of no very particular dissent 
‘‘She may have her faults—faults which only time and cir- 
cumstance may be calculated to develop. The brightest object 
in creation is not without its spots. The very sun itself, astro- 
nomers say, is dimmed by shadows; however, take Norah’s 
character altogether, and I do believe she ‘is perhaps as good a 
specimen of our fallen humanity as one would be likely to 
meet with.” . 

‘¢ And better and fairer than thousands whom the mistaken 
judgment of the sour and the ascetic would blindly exalt upon 
the altar of their worship as a saint,” Mr. Archer warmly 
replied. ‘‘ Bless God that she is a child of nature, and not 
a worldly piece of art. She is positively charming,” he added, 
after another steady gaze through the glancing boughs, at the 
little maiden of the arbour ; ‘‘ but, Mary,” hesuddenly inquired, 
with a humourous smile, as he pointed in the direction of the 
sunny fields, where, seated upon the trunk of a recently-felled 
tree, a young man of gentlemanly and prepossessing appear- 
ance was apparently engaged in making of the secluded spot a 
study for his pencil, ‘‘ who may be our friend of the portfolio ? 
One would suppose the vicinity of the sea-shore hard by would 
have afforded a greater variety of subject. In fact, with the 
exception of your fair daughter herself, I see but little here to 
attract the attention of an artist.” 











Mrs. Elmore, with a glance in the direction indicated, 
quietly informed him that the young gentleman was the son of 
a very old acquaintance, was well connected, and extremely 
clever; but not being blessed with a superabundance of this 
world’s wealth, had applied himself to the study of drawing, 
in which he had become a proficient; that though scarce 
twenty years of age he had been sufficiently fortunate to obtain 
an appointment under the Archeological Society, the duties of 
which office rendered it necessary that at certain seasons of 
the year, when the leafless condition of the trees made the 
taking of sketches a matter easy of accomplishment, he was 
constantly employed in travelling from place to place in search 
of studies. He had also undertaken the profession of a teacher, 
and Norah was indebted to his instruction for whatever know- 
ledge of the art of drawing she chanced to possess. 

‘‘A genius, in fact,’’ Mr. Archer observed, with another 
eloquent smile. ‘‘ Mary, the gentleman may be, I doubt not, 
very respectable, and so forth; but as a rule, let me advise 
you to beware of people of that stamp. I never yet knew one 
of them—never, who was not a thoroughbred idiot; and be- 
lieve me, if you happen to stand in need of such a thing as a 
mill-stone to assist your downward progress when battling 
amidst the floods and rapids of this overwhelming life, you 
could scarcely find an appendage better qualified to serve you 
in such a capacity than the before-mentioned personage. An 
idiot any day before a knave for consummating the ruin of all 
connected with him. Have a care of this young gentleman. 
Were I you, I should altogether discountenance such acquaint- 
ances on Norah’s account.” 

Mrs. Elmore almost laughed outright at the mere idea— 
‘* A child of Norah’s age,” she said ; ‘‘ it was really too absurd. 
In five or six years to come there might exist some shadow of 
reason for such caution.” And so she bestowed a friendly 
nod upon the young artist, who in return raised his hat respect- 
fully as the Lady of Violet Hill and her dignified visiter ad- 
vanced down the walk towards the woodbine arbour. 

‘‘ Now, who the deuce can he be?” thought Alfred Maxwell, 
as he watched with a kindlivg curiosity the stylish-looking 
stranger who scarcely deigned to bestow even a passing glance 
upon the undistinguished professor. ‘* Who can he be? 
Most probably some friend of other days—perchance a suitor 
for the disengaged hand of the interesting widow. In that case 
how will it fare with poor little Norah?” And the young 
gentleman in question found himself immediately engaged in 
a not very pleasing speculation as regarded the fature prospects 
of his promising pupil. ‘If I were only rich,” he muttered 
at length, as he vigorously plied his pencil upon the knotted 
bark of a fine old beech—‘‘ if I could only drive four-in-hand 
up to the portico of yonder bashaw’s stately residence, where- 
ever it may chance to be, and demonstrate my desire for the 
honour of his acquaintance by having my card delivered by the 
most perfect specimen of the footman kind to be encountered 
anywhere this side of Belgravia, I might then have some 
chance of winning my way with the lordly step-papa. As it 
is———” Alfred Maxwell concluded the sentence by a heavy 
sigh. It was plain his hopes as to the realization of this 
felicitous vision fell very far short indeed of the brilliant flight 
of his soaring imagination. ‘ Ah! by George, though, there’s 
a picture—a real gem of domestic interest,” he continued, as 
the scene of Norah’s introduction to her future guardian was 
presented to his watchful senses. ‘‘I must, and will have it !” 
and hastily selecting a vacant leaf in his portfolio he began to 
sketch with a marvellous rapidity and correctness. 

Meanwhile the unconscious subjects of his clever pencil stood 
in a group outside the sunny porch of the bower—Norah in 
her pretty garden hat with its violet ribbons—her half-mourn- 
ing dress of black, and white checked lustre—her air of timid 
bashfulness and her crimsoned face, had just impulsively ex- 
tended, and then as hastily drawn back her little trembling 
hand, which Mr, Archer had notwithstanding caught at the very 
moment of withdrawal, and held quite tightly imprisoned within 
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his own, whilst evidently enjoying the blushing confusion this 
act of cordial kindliness had occasioned. 

‘«‘ Norah, my child,” her mother had gently said with (as it 
subsequently appeared to those who heard) a tender solemnity 
of tone and manner, ‘“‘this is the Mr. Archer of whom you 
have so frequently heard me speak—my old friend of many a 
happy year gone by. He has been so kind as to express a 
particular interest in your future welfare. You are yet too 
young (Norah’s age was about thirteen) to comprehend the 
extent of the obligation he proposes conferring upon you—suf- 
fice it to say, that whenever it may please Almighty God to 
take me from you, he has undertaken to supply my place—to 
be in fact a shield and a protector to my orphan girl.” 

To take her mother from her! Oh! the woeful, over- 
whelming, unspeakable misery those sorrowful words seemed 
prophetically to forebode—the loneliness, the desolation, the 
incalculable bereavement. With a face blanched to almost ashy 
whiteness, and eyes and lips quivering from deep-felt emotion, 
poor Norah, utterly overcome and speechless, stood pale and 
trembling in the presence of her adopted father. What was his 
wealth to her—his grandeur—his luxury—or his patronage ? 
Base coin, however golden—all-powerless to purchase back 
for her the treasure she should have lost. What could he be 
to her aching heart in comparison with the loving parent of 
whom she should Le deprived? What could the united aifec- 
tion of a thousand such bestow in compensation for her irre- 
parable loss? Oh! it was far too bitter, the mere bleak idea. 
Norah’s impulsive grief broke forth quite uurestrained. She 
had, ’tis true, struggled with it for some brief moments, but 
at length a tumult of passionate sobs rent the sunny air with 
the expression of that one heart’s keen, sharp suffering. A 
torrent of agonized tears deluged the late bright face, now 
covered by her trembling hands; even Alfred Maxwell could 
hear the no longer stifled sounds, and pausing in his self-im- 
posed task, became an attentive observer of the exciting scene. 
The act of Norah’s adoption had truly received its final conse- 
cration in the bitter waters of those tears whose silent 
eloquence now all so powerfully pleaded—pure crystal seal 
from henceforth set to that day’s strange engagement. 

Mary Elmore was a wise and prudent mother notwithstand- 
ing her deep fondness. She did not strive to soothe her 
darling’s grief by any irrational denial of the probable contin- 
gency to which she had alluded. Not atall. She too well 
knew the fallacy of such well-meaning sillines. Her efforts had 
ever been directed towards the strengthening of her daughter’s 
character—the nerving of her impulsive mind to become 
familiarized with sorrowto submit with resignation to the 
inevitable—to render her natural feelings, as much as in her 
lay, subservient to that all powerful Will, whose heaviest 
mandate she was bound in unquestioning humility to obey. 
Her soothing, therefore, was mingled still with admonition— 
her words of comfort with revelations of eternal life—her fond 
embraces with fervent assuring of her inexperienced child to 
be not thus forgetful of her Omnipotent Protector—her loving 
Father, from whose instant presence no power of earth could 
sever her. She took a spiritual view of all sublunar things, 
did Mary Elmore. An exalted, beatified vision, yet eminently 
practical too, and perfectly within the attainment of those 
whom she strove to champion onwards towards the starry path 
of spiritual perfection. Alas! she little thought how deeply 
that beloved one should yet be brought to need such early train- 
ing—how every word of hope and shield of strength should 
by her yet be sought and grasped at to aid her in her peril— 
how simple sentiments of trust and love, when uttered in the 
stillness of an undisturbed quiet, should become so many 
strongholds whereto her heart might fly in its hour of tribula- 
tion. And, oh! above all, how that beacon faith so gently 
kindled by her fostering hand—that blessed belief with all its 
Supernatural endowments—that heaven-sent boon whose 
price in life can never be even distantly estimated, what a 
fortress for valiant resistance it should yet be destined to be- 














come—what an invulnerable armour of defence—what a 
power and what a stay! 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEATH! 


Tue moment of trial was even now athand. The shadow was 
already deepening upon the very threshold. That loss, whose 
mere suggested possibility had precipitated into such sudden 
grief the tender, imaginative Norah, was about to become an 
actual reality. “Mary Elmore bad long been a patient sufferer 
from what the doctors designate heart disease. They knew that 
sooner or later death would steal upon the victim unawares— 
that the call would probably be instantaneous, and they had 
hinted such possibility some months before to the pre-doomed 
patient ; consequently Mary Elmore was prepared. She had 
applied herself without the loss of a moment to the making of 
such arrangements as lay within her power. She had en- 
deavoured to smooth the future path of her daughter by innu- 
merable little managéments and quiet speculations, by which 
she trusted to secure to her a something to rescue her from 
absolute distress, until such time as her education should 
secure for her a comparative independence. Yes; Mary 
Elmore was prepared, and yet when the icy touch was actually 
laid upon her heart, even in that same exciting hour which wit- 
nessed the adoption of her child—when as the three passed 
silently along under the arching trees, she felt the approach of 
that awful change—the advent: of that immortal visitant, and 
shuddering sank down in the embracing arms of terror-stricken 
Norah, oh! what a desire for life—life if but for one fleeting 
hour, had taken possession of her parting soul? Life! The 
word thrilled from the whitening lips in never-to-be-forgotten 
intensity, as they bore her in through the sunlit garden, and 
so to her sleeping chamber. One of the Catholic parochial 
clergy, who had just casually called to pay a friendly visit, 
administered the last rites to the departing Christian. One 
eager look she gave—her last—towards the wildly sorrowing 
Norah, who was kneeling by the bed-side, her mother’s hand 
clasped within her own. One, lingering, intensified gaze, as 
though her very soul sought egress with that look, and then in 
a feeble, fluttering, parting whisper thrilled upon the strained 
senses of her weeping auditors the one word, “‘ Faith!" Oh! 
joy for her and woe to those who mourned, that blest belief in 
herregard had now become immortal. Yes, it was even so, long 
ere the setting of that noon-day sun whose morning rays had 
shown upon that eventful contract—long ere the shadows of 
the clear spring eve had fallen upon the quiet landscape, and 
that the tranquil night had mantled with her dusky wings all 
fair, glad, earthly objects—whilst yet the golden light fell 
brightly upon Alfred Maxwell’s still unfinished drawing, so 
suddenly abandoned to render assistance as best he might in 
this most unforeseen emergency, starting up in alarm as he 
saw Mrs. Elmore fall, succeeded by Norah’s piercing shrieks 
of terror, he had cleared with a bound the rustic barrier, and 
rushed to the fatal spot where expiring lay one of that self- 
same interesting group, which but a few moments previous 
had formed the subject of his sketch. Oh! what an experience 
of what life really is? What an appalling vision of its tre- 
mendous realities? What a startling revelation of the dire 
uncertainty of human existence? Henry Archer stood ab- 
solutely paralyzed for full fifteen minutes after all was over, 
still holding the lifeless hand she had but just extended to him, 
her last accomplished act, as she struggled to gain strength 
sufficient to bid him (her new-found friend) a mute farewell, 
and to impress upon him thus a lasting memory of the obliga- 
tion he had all so voluntarily contracted by an eager effort to 
place within his own the tear-stained hands of poor orphaned 
Norah. 

Mr. Archer had well understood that final appeal—under- 
stood, and responded too, promptly, and with much emotion. 
Almost involuntarily he knelt down beside the sobbing girl, 
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passed his arm tenderly and compassionately round the shud- 
dering form, and said in a clear, distinct, impressive tone of 
voice : ‘‘ Mary, from this moment your child is mine. Every 
ease, every fond attention within the reach of my ability shall 
be hers. So help me God!” The wistful, eager look 
upon that dying face became irradiated by a smile of implicit 
confidence. She seemed to feel she could indeed rely, and 
she strove to raise her eyes in thankfulness towards the throne 
of Him who was about to be her judge.. Then had come the 
fearful afterthought—that dread anxiety lest the belief which 
now alone had proved her stay in the terrific hour of mortal dis- 
solution, should e’er be wrested from her orphan child—this 
inheritance of hope—this everlasting possession. It was this 
same alarming idea which had called back her severing soul, 
restored her parting energies, and gave light and power to that 
burning gaze of concentrated intensity, alreadly bright with the 
reflected gleam of that eternal glory into which her hastily- 
summoned spirit was so blissfully passing. That look and the 
one word by which it was accompanied had truly spoken 
volumes. It was read, like her first appeal, instantaneously 
by him to whom it.was most particularly addressed. For no 
sooner had Mrs. Elmore’s pallid lips faltered that sole word 
‘‘ Faith,” gazing at the same time upon the weeping Norah, 
than Mr. Archer earnestly responded, ‘‘ Trust me, Mary.” 
Alas! what could she do but trust ? | 

All was over—yes, that is the ordinary term by which people 
seek to convey the announcement of the awful change. What 
a silence it had brought—what a truly death-like calm? Pre- 
viously the hurry and confusion consequent upon such sud- 
den visitation—the frantic efforts to preserve that which no 
mortal hand could stay—the very arrival of the physician so 
eagerly sought by Alfred Maxwell—even the futile attempts 
resorted to by him in the endeavour to protract the fatal hour, 
all had contributed to occupy the attention and distract the 
erief ; but when all this was past—when not even the faintest 
breath visited the strained scuses of those who held their own 
painfully suspended in the hope to catch the wished-for sound 
—when all was still with a very weight of rest—and oh ! what 
a burthen it is, that unnatural, oppressive, heart-sickening 
lull which succeeds the eternal departure of the loved and 
lost ? One could far better endure exposure to the rage of 
storm or tempest, even with life itself imperilled by the wild 
fury of their unchained might, than pass one weary, miserable, 
unutterable hour within the hushed, chill atmosphere of the 
chamber of Death. This feeling we believe to be common to 
most people ; but there are some natures so physically con- 
structed, endowed with an imagination so vivid, a mind so 
acutely, agonizingly sensitive, that the shock of such be- 
reavement lacerates their every faculty, uprooting from their 
inmost depths all those exquisite sensibilities of suffering by 
which they are strangely bound. Itis a sadly unfortunate 
temperament, fraught with many a woeful consequence to its 
unhappy possessor; but, nevertheless, there are few to whom 
it has once belonged that would feel inclined to barter their 
birthright for that of the common, every-day, plodding, un-ideal 
earthliness of their more reasonable neighbours. It is the 
star which heralds the morning dawn of genius—the luminous 
cloud bright-lined with ethereal silver—the dark, deep mine, 
from whose sorrowing depths full many a jewel of priceless 
worth hath from time to time been gathered, to scatter the rays 
of its gloom-fed light over the world-wide waters of this thought- 
less life. This fatal gift was Norah’s—a hidden, undeveloped 
gem ,a yet veiled crown, alas! of what but fire! Oh! the 
unspeakable agony of that one heart’s grief—the frenzy—the 
bewilderment—the despair. She could utter no word, no 
prayer, no beseechment for mercy in this her wild distress. 
She could but articulate the beloved name—the dear spell, 

Mother!” She could but vaguely repeat this at intervals, in 

voice so choked and altered that one could scarcely have re- 
cognised in its hoarse, frenzied tones the usually sweet, clear 
cadences 0 Norah’s speech. ‘Mother!’ The girl had stag- 








gered to her feet in dizzy terror. The blending of the super- 
natural idea with that of the mortal remnant before her, had 
proved too much even for the clinging, almost worshipping 
affection of her most tender heart. The icy feeling had crept 
with its freezing touch into the inmost recesses of her soul. 
She had shrunk back from the beloved under the pressure of 
that strange, indescribable feeling ; and then with a ery of bit- 
ter remorse, feeling that though all the world abandoned, yet 
should she, in the might of her filial love, stand by her mother’s 
shadow to the last, she flung herself once more upon her 
knees, clasping with brave energy the form from which she had 
instinctively withdrawn ; and when they gently strove to take 
those hands away—when they compassionately endeavoured 
to sever the living from the dead, they found that the struggle 
between her natural fear and her undying affection had proved 
too great for her feeble strength—that the orphan girl had 
become for the time happily insensible to her most trying 
bereavement. - How rigid and marble-like, was that fair 
face which, mantled in blushes and confusion, Alfred Maxwell 
had but one short hour before made the principal object of his 
hurried sketch. How statue-like and motionless, as she lay 
in that same Alfred’s arms, when bearing her to the open win- 
dow he gazed, not without a furtive feeling of apprehension, 
upon her still, cold, colourless face. Oh! assuredly these, 
if any, were circumstances calculated to produce life-long in- 
terest—these were materials from which secret chains of ada- 
mant might sure be welded to bind such close-drawn hearts— 
these were electric ties, as one would think, indelible and 
unalterable, steadfastly defiant of time or circumstance to 
break their magic charm. Well, contrary experiences are 
sometimes our lot on earth ; we shall see. 

No tenderness could exceed that with which Norah’s youth- 
ful friend assiduously watched her lingering return to life—no 
solicitude be greater; and when Mr. Archer, irritated and an- 
noyed notwithstanding the emotion caused by that day’s trying 
scene, attempted to remove his now conscious charge from the 
young man’s supporting arms, Norah, with another cry as it 
were of utter desolation, clung franctical!ly to her protector. 
The stranger-guardian owned no claim upon her suszeptible 
understanding in comparison with the well-known intimate of 
vanished years—the dear familiar friend of happy childhood. 
What were this untried man’s pretensions to her trust when 
weighed in the balance with Alfred Maxwell’s million wiles to 
please—his kindliness—his thoughtfulness—his care? No, 
no, she could not at once so readily transfer her confidence. 
He was a stranger to her, spite of his generous adoption. He 
was still a stranger, and Norah’s despairing wail told the story 
of her mental anguish, as she once more shrank from the 
proffered hand of him who was from henceforth to be to her 
as a father. But Alfred Maxwell, apprehensive of the eéxcite- 
ment of resentful feeling on the part of one whom he could 
not any longer doubt was destined to exercise a very impor- 
tant influence over the future prospects of the orphan, with 
admirable presence of mind caught at the only means within 
reach of insuring to the evidently offended gentleman the 
obedience and submission of his little Norah. Moving the 
position of his arm, upon which her drooped head rested, so 
as to permit her gaze once more to fall upon the placid 
countenance of the dead, an experiment not attempted without 
some nervous misgivings upon his part, he said: 

‘¢ Remember her last words, Norah; remember to whose care 
she but just now committed you. Are you not willing to obey ?” 

Oh! yes, he had correctly calculated the moving of that 
secret spring by which Norah’s thoughts and deeds had al- 
ways been guided—the impelling principle of her brief, fond 
life—love for the mother she had lost. No sooner had her 
weeping eyes rested upon her who, even whilst standing upon 
the very threshold of eternity, had silently, but oh! how im- 
pressively, delivered up her child to that generously proffered 
care, than Norah, suddenly rising, approached with tottering 
steps her now stern and haughty guardian. 
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‘* Pardon !” she cried—*‘ oh, pardon !’’ and she fell upon her 
knees. ‘* Whatever she willed me to do, I will do it; only do 
not take me from her. Do not ask me to leave her yet—let 
us stay together. We were never, never parted until this 
hour—never—never. Let me stay.” 

And they let her stay—now wildly weeping in a paroxysm 
of agony—now worn out with watching, briefly slumbering in 
the arms of her faithful Margaret (ihe attached servant of 
many a changeful year), and moaning and wandering as she 
slept. Now pressing to her lips those words of strength and 
comfort, penned within that morning’s precious letter, and 
now passionately beseeching mercy for that loved soul, from 
her till death for ever parted. And so the weary days wore 
heavily away. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


PARENTAL REPROOF.—THE WELCOME HOME. 


“* Yes, it is he whose eyes looked on thy childhood, 
And watch’d with trembing hope thy dawn of youth, 
That now, with these same eyeballs dimm'd with age, 
-And dimmer yet with tears, sees thy dishonour !"° 
OLD Ptay. 


Next morning the conversation in every circle was the “‘ breach 
case,’ and many were the remarks which it elicited. The 
general impression on the public mind seemed to be, that Miss 
Casey was hardly dealt with, and that I was a culprit. My 
father returned early from court, the grand jury having been 
discharged. He decided to leave Cork next day. That even- 
ing the Cork Southern Reporter published a full report of the 
trial. The entire of the plaintiff’s case was news to my father, 
who, as I have already informed you, could not be present, 
having been engaged elsewhere. He read every word of the 
eloquent speech of Serjeant Silver with no pleasurable feelings. 
I watched his countenance as his eye glanced over column after 
column, and the varying features, the sudden frown, the 
expression of the lip, denoted anything but congratulation to 
me. 

‘¢T have read over the whole of this cursed business, which 
has formed the tittle-tattle of all the gossips in Cork,” said my 
father testily, flinging the paper on the table, ‘‘ and I must 
say, | think there was some d—d shuffling on your part, 
Bryan.” 

‘‘Then you do me gross injustice, sir,” I said, firing up at 
his suspicion, ‘‘ I never had the slightest idea of the girl from 
first to last, I assure you.”’ 

‘At all events, you were guilty of great indiscretion in 
writing and visiting,” he replied. 

‘* Well, I admit all that, and regret it most sincerely, sir.” 

He was a little mollified by my ready submission, and I 
hoped the storm was blown over. I was wrong; there was 
only a lull in the gale—clouds still lowered on the horizon, 
and turning full upon me he resumed, 

‘‘There is a part of that glib-tongued Serjeant’s speech I 
can’t understand. Hang me if I know what he meant, thcugh 
they were talking, when I entered the grand jury-room this 
morning, about some girl in Mallow. As they changed the 
conversation on seeing me, I, of course, did not pre- 
tend to have overheard them,” and taking up the newspaper 
he read: ‘‘* Whether metal more attractive captivated his 
roving imagination it is not for me to say. Reports, however 
well-founded, are excluded from your consideration; but the 
fact of his refusal to complete his contract shall be proved to 
you under his own hand.’ Now I want to know to whom, or 


to what, does Serjeant Silver allude in this portion of his 
speech.”’ 
I thought my tongue would falter while disclosing the secret 


of my heart; but it did not. 











—_—_ 





Want of courage was never 


attributed to me. I answered with as much composure as I 


could. 

‘TI dare say, sir, he referred to a young lady at present 
resident in Mallow, to whom I consider myself engaged.” 

‘** Engaged!” he repeated in a tone of the utmost amaze- 
ment. ‘Engaged! and without acquainting me. Rash boy, 
Who is she ? Tell me at once.” 

‘* Certainly, sir; but do not be so warm. She is a gentle- 
woman of large fortune.” I said this by way of softening the 
wrath I foresaw was ready to explode. ‘‘ Her name is Miss 
O’ Moore, niece to Mr. Brallaghan.” 

My father regarded me for some moments with a glance, in 
which it was hard to decide whether scorn or pity predomi- 
nated. 

‘* Unhappy boy,” he said, ‘‘ how vulgar and low your no 
tions are! Yesterday you were tried for jilting the daughter of 
a publican, and to-day you say you are engaged to the nicce of 
a country huckster !”’ 

** She has not lived long fin Ireland, sir, and knows little of 
the relations she lives with.”’ 

I had hoped this would palliate my conduct ; alas! it only 
made things worse. 

‘¢ Who is her father, in God’s name ?” 

‘She is an orphan. Her father made his fortune in Ja 
maica.”’ 

‘“Oh, by the powers!’’ shouted my father—‘‘a slave- 
driver’s girl to marry my son, the heir of Knocknacopple! 
Are you mad? You must be. I'll not hear of it. It she 
were worth her weight in gold, and beautiful as Venus, no 
slave-driver’s child shall be daughter of mine. Marry her at 
your peril, and that hour parts us.”’ 

He almost foamed with rage. Lown I could not hear this 
terrific resolve unmoved. I cast myself at my father’s feet, and 
prayed his forbearance. My mother, hearing the loud tones of 
her husband’s voice, hastily entered the sitting-room. She soon 
became aware of the subject of our discussion. Shé urged my 
father to moderate his wrath, and said she was sure when [ 
saw how much dissatisfied he was with my intended connexion, 
I would not be so undutiful as to persevere. She besought 
me to submit to his wishes. I would not promise, and he was 
unyielding. 

‘¢ At all events, my dear,” said my mother, addressing my 
father in her low, sweet tone, ‘‘ Bryan is not likely to carry 
any foolish project into execution at present. He is only an 
infant, you know,” she said smiling, ‘‘ and who knows the 
changes time may make.” 

‘‘ Well, Kitty,” he replied, ‘‘I feel I have been hasty ; but 
two such projected alliances were enough to drive me mad. 
Bryan, shake hands, and be worthy of your name—a proud 
one formerly, so do not disgrace it.” 

I pressed the outstretched hand, and we had no more of this 
disagreeable conversation. 

The topic upon which so serious a difference existed, and, 
from the unbending tempers of the parties, seemed likely to 
continue, was carefully avoided. We left Cork shortly after 
breakfast, and towards the evening we approached Knockna- 
copple. My heart always beat with pleasure at the sight of the 
old house, and its arcade-like avenue, 


“ A living gallery of aged trees.” 


Never had I seen it under feelings of so powerful a nature. 
[had achieved a triumph, but there was a thorn in my crown— 
the displeasure of my father. Suddenly the turn of the road. 
leading from the main highway to Cork, terminating with our 
entrance gate, disclosed a scene of bustle and hilarity. 

A crowd, consisting of the tenantry on the estate, many of 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Ballyhooly, with 
a miscellaneous variety of women and children of all sizes 
and ages, gave three loud and prolonged cheers as we came in 


‘sight, and before my father could make himself heard in 
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remonstrance, the carriage horses were unyoked, and half-a- 
score of the boys—Anglice, men from sixteen to forty—having 
literally tackled-to, commenced drawing us home. 

«¢Q’Regan aboo!” * More power to your honour!” ‘ You 
bate them Caseys!” Dep-nd on the raal good blood!” were 
among the cries which gave us grounds to conclude that the 
result of my trial was anxiously watched in my nativg place. 
Riley had returned home shortly after the jury delivered the 
verdict in my favour, and a unanimous wish arose to look out 
for our carriage and draw us to the house. 

My fa‘her felt complimented by the heartiness of the greet- 
ing. It recalled memories of olden times, and brought his 
cherished visions of clansmen and chieftainship home to his 
heart. He ordered a hogshead of cider to be broached, and a 
cask of pure pottcen was soon placed beyond all possible reach 
of the gauger. While these hospitalities were going on, cousin 
Con was in his element. He made punch for the women, and 
tasted it so often, that I regret to say, he ended by drinking too 
much of it. Nothing would do him next but to get up on the 
hogshead and make a speech. Then he volunteered a song, 
and I believe he wasinclined to dance, had there been any one 
to dance with him. But the people stood in no little awe of 
my father, and they had done their part. The liquor, too, 

was all drank—so with a hearty cheer they left us. 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 


SICKNESS AND SORROW. 


‘“*He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We ne'er shall look upon his like again.” 
HAMLET. 


In the grey dawn of morning Reilly appeared, with an anxious 
face, by my bedside. 

‘Are ye awake, Masther Bryan ?” 

‘¢ Yes, Terry. Is anything the matter. What do you want ?”’ 

‘ Asy, sir; don’t let the masther and missus hear ye.”’ 

‘¢ Why; Terry, what’s the mystery. Speak boldly, man—let 
me know at once ?” 

‘¢Ah! gir, I fear Masther Cornelius is done for!”’ 

I jumped out of bed, and while dressing questioned Terry. 

‘* Done for,” I repeated, ‘‘ what has happened? How is he 
done for ?”’ 

‘‘ The Lord betune us and harm,” said Terry piously, ‘* it’s 
the sickness that’s on him.” 

I was truly grieved ; I well know the meaning of the word 
‘sickness’ in the Irish vocabulary. It does not mean any 
casual illness, but fever in its most malignant form of typhus. 
Hence, par excellence—the sickness. 

** God help us !’’ Lexclaimed, ‘‘ I hope not. I shall see him 
at all events, and gallop you into Fermoy for Doctor John.” 

Terry tried to prevent me running the fearful risk of con- 
tagion by approaching the bedside of my ‘‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend.” Irefuted his arguments easily. ‘If any thing 
in the world ailed me, Terry, do you think the power of man 
would keep him from me; and would you have me neglect 
bim now?” ‘Terry admitted, ‘‘’Twas true for my honor.” 
While I stole quietly to the bed-room of the invalid, I heard 
the clatter of a horse’s hoofs as Terry galloped away on his 
errand. 

I found Riley’s surmise true; cousin Con was very ill. 
Before the skilful physician arrived, he grew worse. Active 
remedies, such as great experience and medical science of the 
highest order enabled him to adopt, were then tried. Stillon the 
fever raged. There is a blessing in kindness. Like mercy, 
it blesseth him who gives and him who takes. Cousin Con. 
was a friend to every one, and if you witnessed the gratitude 
of the poor, the watchfulness and vigilance of every servant 
of our house—ready at a call night or day; and, though it 
was the sickness, from which, on ordinary occasions, the boldest 
shrunk, there was no paltering—no unwillingness—no shrink- 
ing from such attendance as his precarious state required. For 
x tine he was conscious of the danger I incurred by my watch- 


| 
ing, and strove to prevent me; but I owed him years of affec- 
tionate solicitude, and could not devolve this care to another. 
At length he gave in and allowed me to nurse him. And when 
he grew worse, and the doctor found reason would fail, our 
good parish priest, Father Whelan, was sent for. He came, 
sat alone with his parishioner, heard his confession, adminis- 
tered the last rites of the Church, and, in the comforting lan- 
guage of our creed, the sick man was ‘‘ prepared for death.” 
And in good time, shortly after the departure of the clergyman, 
the physician’s fears were realized; delirium ensued, and 
ravings wild and incoherent. This continued for three dreary 
days and gloomy hopeless nights. At last, the oil of life was 
spent—the flame flickered and burned low in the socket! 
Tremblingly the spirit, not yet quite disembodicd, fluttered be- 
tween life and death. He spoke low and indistinct words ; I bent 
my ear to listen. First, he ‘‘ babbled of green fields,” and 
rushing waters, and the hounds in full cry. Then he opened 
his eyes, and, heaven be praised! he knew me, which he had 
not done for days. He then pressed my hand and blessed 
me, and blessed all who stood sorrowing round his bed, and 
my father and mother, whom he loved, he said, ‘‘ next to God;’ 

and bade me ‘ serve them as I ought, and never forget I was 
an O’Regan. He was dying happy, and had only one request 
to make.”’ 

‘‘ Oh! name it, Con. Depend on its being granted,” I ex- 
claimed. , 

‘* A dacent burial !” 

And his eyes closed, and he seemed to sleep. It was the 
sleep that knows no waking. When the cold dull tints of 
the morning were succeeded by the bright beams of the sun, 
streaming through the windows upon the couch where Con 
lay, they brought no light to his eye, no warmth to his frame. 
Cousin Con was dead ! 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE BURIAL OF COUSIN CON. 


“Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But sadly we gazed when the coffin was fled, 
And we thought ’twas a strange thing to borrow.” 


LINES ALTERED FROM THE Buriat OF Sin Jonn Moors. 
‘¢ A DECENT BURIAL!” in other words, a public funeral, was 
poor Con’s dying request, and a popular construction was soon 
put upon his last will and testament. 

It is an old adage that ‘‘ sorrow is dry;’ therefore, in a 
case of so much sorrow, it would not be decent to go dry to the 
funeral of so wet a soul as my lamented cousin. All persons 
construed his wish as though, instead of being expressed by 
the words a ‘* decent’’ he had said a ‘‘ drunken” burial. 

The Irish are a most funeral-loving people, and poor Con 
was so universally esteemed that the neighbours far and near 
attended to show their respect. The breakfast was prepared 
by Judy Walsh, and spread for all comers. Tables loaded with 
dishes of cold rounds and sirloins of beef, ham, bread, and 
plenty to drink. Ale, cider, and whiskey, in jars and vessels 
of various dimensions, were ranged in parlour and hall, while 
a long table in front of the porch tempted the appetites of the 
tenants and neighbouring working-people. 

Such was the activity of the consumers, or the potency of 
the fluids, that before my mother had helped the priest to his 
second cup of tea, the scene partook more of a revel than a 
funeral. A considerable number speedily mistook the occasion 
of their meeting, and ‘! the health of Misther Cornelius, and 
long life to him,’’ was given and cheered as a matter of course. 

‘*Come, Bryan,” said the clergyman, hurrying from the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘ we had better be moving while we are able 
to move. Get the coflin placed in the hearse, and we’ll set the 
procession in motion. If we stay half-an-hour longer, these 
creatures won’t be able to stir.” | 

In the absence of my father, who was confined to his room 
by a severe attack of gout, I took the direction of our sorrow- 





ful procession, and ordered the hearse to the coor. This 
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wretched conveyance, the only one to be had in Ballyhooly, 
boasted four whity-brown plumes, indicating the deceased had 
died a bachelor, black being reserved for married folk. It was 
drawn by one miserable quadruped, though I stipulated for a pair 
of horses, but the second had not returned with the turf, so 
they had to come off with one. The coffin having been put in 
its place, three keeners* claimed the privilege of sitting beside 
it, and chanted the virtues of the departed while on the way 
to his narrow house. 

Not altogether unmindful of creature comforts were these 
sorrowing women ; they had provided a good-sized black bottle, 
doubtless in order 

“ To keep the spirits up by pouring spirits down.” 

The lamentation was not confined to them. Several other 
women, who followed on foot or on horseback, seated on pillions 
behind fathers, brothers, husbands, or sweethearts, added their 
voices to swell the mournful dirge. It was sometimes extremely 
plaintive and touching ; sinking to a low cry of grief, it swelled 
the next moment with a loud wail of sorrow. The Rev. Mr. 
Whelan accompanied me in the gig. We headed the long line 
of procession. A number of our farmers, wearing hatbands, 
followed on horseback or in carts, with their wives and families. 
‘Trying to drown grief many had got drunk, while as many 
boys and girls as affection for Cousin Con could induce to leave 
the tables at the great house brought up the rear. 

The distance from Knocknacopple to the churchyard of Kil- 
latty is something more than three miles by road, though the 
latter place is directly opposite on the other side of the Black- 
water. ‘The river is quite impassable at this place, of consi- 
derable width, pouring its waters with a current quick, strong, 
and impetuous. 

The road lies over Ballyhooly bridge. At the period I refer 
to Mac Adam had not been on our ways, and powder pavement 
was unknown. 

The boughereen} which formed the link of communication 
between our avenue and the high road, had been, I believe, a 
grand jury job. Deep dykes had been dug on either side by 
the contractor, when working out his presentment at the 
cheapest possible rate to himself, and the highest possible 
charge on the barony. He formed the road with the earth thus 
thrown up, and rain having fallen in considerable quantities, 
filled the dykes nearly bank high. 

We had not journeyed far before the march of our proces- 
sion was unpleasantly interrupted. A faction fight arose. A 
quarrelsome fellow, one of a numerous party of Readys, in- 
flamed by the whiskey he had drank, jostled accidentally or 
purposely, a boy of the Gradys, and into the dyke the latter 
went. This having been observed by another of the Gradys, 
who, thinking it not accidental, stole behind the member of 
the adverse faction, as he approached the edge of the ditch. 
Placing his leg in front of the other, he cried out ‘‘ one good 
turn deserves another,” and giving him a push, tripped him 
up and soused him head-foremost into the water. Instantly 
there was a general melee. The Readys and Gradys, hearing 
their names shouted, sprung from horseback or car, and fell 
to, hard and fast as hands and sticks could strike. The shouts 
of the men and screams of the women, apprized us, who were 
in advance, of the savage warfare raging behind. [re we 
could pull up, several were down in the dyke together—those 
who were uppermost rapping at each others heads, while the 
cries of those underneath, in danger of suffocation in the water, 
were truly alarming. ‘‘ Hurrah for Ready !’ was answered by 
a blow, and a cry of ‘* Here’s Grady!” and, in the confusion 
that prevailed, the driver of the hearse, desirous of playing his 
part in the ‘* ruction,” abandoned his charge, whereon one of 
the old keeners tumbled over the coffin, a victim of drunkenness. 
She had a miraculous escape. No one took the trouble of 
minding her or the coffin. Wrath to the living banished the 
memory of the dead. 


* Keeners were women formerly attending funerals in Ireland, in order | 


to cry over the deceased. fT Little road, 





The fight had become general. All who could wield a eud- 
gel seemed to think it their bounden duty to espouse one side 
or the other, and it was with the utmost difficulty the good 
priest and I suceeeded in forcing our way through the dense 
ring where all were combatants. The tipsy set had sufficient 
sense left to be aware of our pacific purpose, and sorry to lose 
the sport ofa faction fight, yielded us a passage with the great- 
est reluctance. 

At length we reached the scene of action. I question if 
many fields of fray presented more tokens of bloodshed and bat- 
tery for the number engaged. Four bodies lay senseless from 
the effects of beating, half-drowning, and drink. Hats and 
shreds of coats, waistcoats, and other garments, brogues and 
wattles floated on the ditch-water, while, with infuriate cries 
and angry blows, the fight still raged among a number of the 
belligerents. 

‘‘Shame on you, you reprobates! Shame! thus to de- 
secrate the burial of the dead,’ shouted the priest. ‘Is it 
thus you compliment the family of the departed? Is this your 
respect to the ceremony in which you are engaged? I'm 
shocked at you.” 

The voice and presence of their pastor had a magical influ- 
ence on the lawless crowd. Accustomed to yield implicit obe- 
dience to his directions, the arms uplifted to strike fell harm- 
less by the side, the vehement imprecation was arrested on the 
lip, or found vent in a whispered threat. 

‘Fall in now; fallin, boys,” said his reverence, when peace 
was re-established. ‘‘ Do you of the Readys, all of you step 
on before me, and you of the Gradys behind me; and if a 
mother’s son of either of you puts a finger near man or mortal 
for the rest of this day, depend on me, I'll remember it as long 
as he lives.” 

When the procession was ready to resume its progress we 
discovered that the driver of the hearse, who was one of the 
Readys, on hearing his warwhoop, had hastened to assist his 
faction, whereupon the horse, abandoned to his own guidance, 
followed his well-accustomed route to the graveyard. 

A hot pursuit of the hearse ensued, and about three o'clock 
in the afternoon we reached Killatty. We found the hearse and 
two keeners at the entrance-gate. On seeing us, the women 
recommenced clapping their hands and wailing with every out- 
ward appearance of the most frantic grief. 

‘‘T wish they'd cease their yells,’ said Father Whelan ; 
‘¢ heard you ever the like ? I fear they are both quite tipsy. 
But Bryan, what is the matter now ?” he asked, as a wild shout 
of ** Mille! mille! murdher !’ arose from the crowd about the 
hearse. 

‘¢ What in the name of wonder, can that mean ?’’ I inquired 
in turn. 

‘‘T cannot imagine,’’ 
learn.” 

Father Whelan and I made our way through the congre- 
gated group, at this time opening a passage readily, and when 
some one in reply to our inquiry, pointed to the hearse, to our 
surprise and dismay no coffin was to be seen. 

The confusion, fear, and perplexity that prevailed can be 
much more easily imagined than described. The superstitious 
feelings of the people made them think the fairies had helped 
themselves to Cousin Con, coffin and all. Neither of the stu- 
pid, intoxicated beldames were aware of the absence of the 
coffin. They continued to lament over the place where it had 
been, as though it was still there. 

The priest and I were at a loss what to do. We certainly 
had not passed the coffin on the road, which we should have 
done supposing it had fallen out. ‘The only solution occurring 
to our minds was, that it had tumbled into the dyke. One 
thing was certain—the funeral cortege had reached the church- 
yard, but brought no body for mterment, 

‘‘ What do you advise, sir ?” I said to Mr. Whelan. ‘‘ Had 
we not better go back ?” 

‘‘There’s no use in staying here, certainly,” he replied. 


he replicd; ‘let us go over and 
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*¢ Come boys,” I said; ‘* we must only try back, So keep 
a sharp look-out along the dykes. The coffin must be some- 
where near the road. 

When we reached the scene of action between the Readys 
and Gradys, a slight disturbance in the dyke to our left 
attracted my attention. The weeds, which grew luxuriantly 
near the margin of the road, were stirred at times more vio- 
lently than the light breeze of the evening could have occa- 
sioned. | 

‘‘ There’s some one here yet, Mr. Whelan,” I said, marking 
the motion. 

‘No; I think not,” he replied. ‘I am sure I got out every 
one of the boys before we left.” 

‘¢ There must be something stirring the weeds,” I persisted. 
“Tl get down and try.” 

Descending from the gig I pushed aside the tangled weeds 
and rushes growing on the brink, and sure enough the third 
old keener was lying across the missing coffin, which was 
aslant, partly resting on the roadside, beneath the weeds, and 
partly in the water. She was waving her withered hands in 
the pantomimic action of her vocation, and probably this 
caused the rustling that attracted my attention ; but from her 
easy posture and composed demeanour, it was plain she did 
not know she was within an inch of being drowned. 





‘¢ Hillo!”’ Leried ; ‘* come up here.” 

‘¢Ochone, Cornelius machree! sad is your loss to-night at 
Knocknacopple.” 

‘¢ Come up here, youold sinner,” said the priest, hardly able 
to restrain his laughter. 

‘Oh! mavrone! Bright was your eyes, and white your 
skin, son of O’Regan.”’ 

‘‘ Jump down two or three of you, and help her up; she 
does not hear,” I said to the crowd, who stood laughing hear- 
tily-at the poor, stupid old creature, as, in elegaic verses, im- 
provised for the occasion, some in English, but principally in 
[rish, she was attributing all manner of graces and perfections 
to the departed Con. 

The coffin was promptly replaced in the hearse, and given in 
charge to a more attentive driver than the “ fighting boy.” 
Without further accident we reached the retired churchyard oi 
Xallatty. 

This is a quiet resting-place. Here the sons and daughters 
»f: toil, generations of humble men and women, who only strive 
to be good after the fashion of their fathers, without ambition 
%© be great in the world’s eyes, sleep their last sleep. 

Amidst the “rude forefathers of the hamlet” the mortal 
remains of Cornelius O’Regan were laid in consecrated ground. 
Taking it eitogether the ceremony was not a sad one, and every 
one—but those beaten—declared ‘there was more laughing 
than crying at the burial of Cousin Con.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


VERSES 
At the cnd of a Latin poem in praise of the B.V.M. among the lib. MSS. Biblioth 
Reg. Mus, Br. 7, A. vi, 1. 
Lex is layde and lethyrly lukys, 
Justicia is exylde owt of oure bowkys, 
ee is pluckyt, that mony men hym lothys, 
Fides is sybles and goys in torynde clothys. 
Caritas is lowkyde and knokytt full smawylle, 
Verus is hoght usyde nothyng at alle. 
Humilitas is hyde, he will noghte be seyne, 
Castitas is pusonde, as mony men weyne. 
Veritas is demytt to hange onn the ruyde, 
Verecundia was drownyth at the laste fluyde. 
So that few freridys may a mann fynde, 
Vor rectum judicium gommys so farre behynd. 
Fraus is fykyYe as a fox, and renys in this laude, 
Furor is hys freynde, as I undyrstande ; 
Deceptio is hys ghamerlane, half heire of no dowte, 
Detractio is of hys counselle (I beschrew that rowtte), 
Falsum judicium is a lordshyppe of hys. 
Violentia berys hys swerde, he may noght mysse, 
Invidia is als umpeire gwen thai begyn to stryfe, 
Syche anothyre falyshyppe God lat them never thryfe. 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 


OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Lough Corrib.—Whence its name.—Size.—Description.—Departure from Galway.— 
Menlough Castle.—Richard Kirwan.—Lady Blake's opinion of her studious son. 
in-law.—His retreat from Menlough Castle.—Our voyage.—Generous conduct of 
Mr. Guinness.—Lake scenery.—The Irish tenantry.—Security of tenure versus 
tenantry-at-will illustrated by Mr. D, C. Heron, Q.C. 


Loveu Corris is so called from Oypb or.O;pbnen, a famous mer- 
chant of the Danaans. This inland sea, on which our bark floated, 
is of vast extent, covering a surface of no less than 30,000 acres. 
It is fed by innumerable streams flowing from Joyce’s Country, and 
various other highlands of Galway, and near Cong has . agg 
nean communication with Lough Mask, in the county of Mayo. It 
abounds with islands, having, we are told, “ one for every day in 
the year, and a spare one for leap-year.” Of these, a few are inha- 
bited—many very small and waste. The banks, as we left the pier 
at Galway, were glowing jn the blaze of qn autumn sun, and the 
towers of the callege rose high above the young plantations. As 
I looked on this beautiful bulig from the boat, methought the 
macys | to the water, added: to ifs site being g ljttle above the 
evel of the lake (which rises three feet in floods), pe onpigion 
much of that premehine decay it is.now subject.to, and also, J fear, 
has an imywrious effect upos the health of the officials permanently 
residing. Other causes are nsessioned as having to do with the want 
of success of this institution, ahd these are indicated by the remark 
of a friend, who ple ye said ts little Roman cement would 
much strengthen all the Queen’s Colleges.” Leaving Galway, its 
churches, convents, hotels, streets, and cabins behind, we p ed 
steadily till the towers of Menlough Castle caught our 8 
ancient seat of the Blakes is charmingly situated, quite close to the 





lake, and has evidently been an estegatve mansion. The celebrated 
Richard Kirwan, President of the Royal Irish Academy, and one 
| of the most eminent scientific men Ireland ever produced, resided 
here for some time, having married’ Wig danghter of Be Thomas 
Blake, ancéstor of the present Ap oe tt. Lhe sweet solitude of wood 
and water, induced the lover of abstruse study to devote more time 
to his laboratory and books than suited the taste of his mother-in- 
law. Whether his mother-in-lew’s dgighter suggested her inter- 
ference I cannot vouch—a wife has ¢lalins whith certainly should not 
be overlooked or forgotten, especially when g husband’s absence is 
the result of choice and not necessity, and if Mrs. Kirwan was fond 
of society (and what young lady is not ?), she must have been cruelly 
disappointed in finding the handsome youth she married little bet- 
ter than a “book in breéches.” The dowager Lady Blake had 
slight renpeds for a man |sequainted with Lavoiseer, Cavendish, 
Black, and Priestly, and ignorant or careless what was going on in 
fashionable circles. She could not refrain ex ing the estimation 
in which she held an Irish gentleman, who, instead of fox-hunting 
during the day, arid sp nding the night in bacchanalian revelry, 
devoted from sunris6 td’sunset in poring over books, and from sut- 
set to midhight was begrimed with the smoke of a laboratory. She 
told him plainly ** he would never go for Galway,” that “ he might 
as well be shut up in a monastery,” and “ she never meant to have 
her daughter married to a nian who might as well bé a monk.” 
These reproaches rouge t the philosopher, There was nothing in 
the works of Albertus’ Magnus, Paracelsus, Van Helmont, or even 
Friar Bacon, to counteract such 9 storm as flashed from Lady 
Blake’s eyes, and broke in invective from her tongue. Kirwan did 
not take her remonstrance kindly..faw men like to be dictated to, 
and the philosopher lost his temper. He indiscreetly alluded to the 
champagne wea pone into 1 oy tes non ** popped the 
uestion,” and the result, as might be expected, was his s 
skeddadale” from Menlough Casth . a sted 
All was quiet and lovely as our boat emerged from the river, and 
we beheld the broad expanse of the Corribean sea. The course is 
well defined by numerous beacons and floating buoys; so the helms- 
man had no difficulty in navigating our verusl. The “ Father Daly” 
is a “‘ screw,” and one of the steadiest boats I ever embarked in. 
We had a miscellaneous cargo of flour, slates, passengers, and turf. 
The passengers were few in number, as a steamboat, the Lady 
Eglinton,” a paddle-wheeled boat, was preferred by those who had 
no time for the slower progress of the screw. We had on board a 
very intelligent young man, rejoicing in the title of “ Secretary,” 
who delivered our tickets and received the cash, ane «emumunicated 
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much information respecting the state of the country. His account 
mainly confirmed the views of Sir William Wilde, who, in one of his 


en ing and instructive works,* gives a graphic account of the 
sad state of this portion of Ireland. The people had no employment 


and, consequently, many emigrated—those who remained had no 
confidence in their landlords, and therefore neglected to improve 
their holdings. The last winter told fearfully on the poor in Con- 
Syne of fuel was the chief want, and but for the goodness 
of Mr. Guinness, the country round Cong was “ ruinated.” This 
excellent Irish merchant prince—whose magnificent project of 
effecting the restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, at his 
sole expense, was, I understand, hailed with cheers in the torpid 
atmosphere of the House of Lords—recently acquired by purchase a 
very large territory, extending some twelve miles along the shores 
of Lend Corrib. Unlike the generality of Irish landlords before 
the operation of the Incumbered Estates Act, Mr. Guinness can 
afford to be humane. Neither sensual nor improvident, he is not 
compelled to be extortionate, for truly has it been observed, “nothing 
is so rapacious as profusion.” Wealthy through industry, he does 
not —_ his riches in the indulgence of his passions, and seek 
to replenish his coffers by grinding his tenantry. On the contrary, 
he is doing welland wisely—earning the gratitude of those over 
whom Providence has placed him, and establishing that feeling of 
trust and confidence so necessary between man and man. 

scenery of Lough Corrib, doubtless owing to its vast size, 
appeared to me rather tame. On the southern shore we saw occa- 
sional tracts of well-cultivated land, country seats surrounded by 
trees, and the mansions white-walled and slate-roofed. Towards 
the east the banks are diversified by jutting rocks, wild moors, and 
emerald patches of grass. We caught glimpses of the distant moun- 
tains of Connemara, in Irish Conmajcne mana, the buys of the sea, 
giving abundant pe of the magnificent scenery we were about 
to explore, and I longed to experience the freshness of the morning 
breeze blowing over the heather. After a voyage of at least three 
hours, the well-wooded shores of Cong were reached. Here the 
care and thrift of human industry is easily seen. The fences unbro- 
ken, the fields well tilled, houses in good repair, denoted a provi- 
dent landlord. The condition of Irish tenantry who enjoy protec- 
tion for their outlay is so ably contrasted with the state of those who 
are at the ‘mercy of their landlords in Mr. Heron’s * History of 
Jurisprudence,” that I cannot do better than extract the passage: 
“ Behold the man who rents his acres without security for the fruits 
of his industry. His cabin is only half-thatched ; his fields are slo- 
venly ; whatever money he has ishid; itis not freely expended on 
the soil, for there is no certainty that ‘he can reap the fruits of it. 
He is clothed in rags ; he dare not even appear prosperous, lest the 
rent be raised. On the other hand, behold the tenant who has the 
consciousness of security protected by law. This indefatigable 
worker waters the earth with the sweat of his brow, and obtains by 
labour the peaceful conquest of the soil. He takes from the hours 
_ Of the day all that human strength can give to industry, and the 
kindly earth repays his labour with interest. Civilized society 
would gain much if these peasants who have now their labours ee 
partially free, were enriched with that consciousness of property which 
security for its fruits would give them, thus arriving into the ranks 
of property, they would be in all things more worthy citizens of a 
free community—soldiers of agriculture, let them become the best 
guardians of public order,” 

This is the social problem on the correct solution of which so 
much of Ireland’s prosperity depends. I have adverted to it be- 
cause much of the unimproved country through which we passed in 
Connemara, is owing to the knowledge which the peasantry have of 
the consequences to which they — be exposed if ez improved 
their holdings, and hence their indisposition to do so. What short- 
sighted policy in those who have the power, and want the will, to 
remedy so lamentable a state of things! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Sir Isaac Newton feeling himself extramely cold one evening in 
winter, drew his chair very close to the grate, in which a fire had recently 
been lighted. By degrees the fire having completely kindied, Sir Isaac 
felt the heat intolerably intense, and rung his bell with unusual violence. 
His servant was not at hand at the moment, but he soon made his ap- 
pearance. By this time Sir Isaac was almost literally roasted. ‘‘ Remove 
the grate, you lazy rascal !” he exclaimed, in a tone of irritation very un- 
common with that amiable and bland philosopher; “remove the grate 
before I am burned to death!” “And pray, master,” said the servant, 
“might you not rather draw back your chair?” “ Upon my word,” said 
Sir Isaac, smiling, “TI never thought of that precaution.” 


* Wilde’s “ Irish Popular Superstitiops,” chap. iii, 








MS. COLLECTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


THE O'GARA BOOK. 


Ir jg gradually becoming known to the world, as it has long been 
to scholars, not only at home but on the Continent, and ially 
tprenanont Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and Italy, the 
Royal Irish Academy is possessed of literary treasures of great 
and almost incaleulable value in a nationgl, historical, and philo- 
logical point of view. Some have been in its custody for a long 
period of time, having been deposited in the Academy under the 
most remarkable circumstances. We cannot now do more than 
allude briefly to the famous Books of Leacan and Ballymote, the 
Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book of the MacEgans, and the auto- 
graph copy of the Annals of the Four Masters, the edition of 
which by our late t Celtic scholar, Dr. John O'Donovan, won 
for him a world-wide reputation. 

The Book of Leacan, once the property of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was taken out of this country by the unfortunate James II., 
and by him solemnly placed in the custody of the Irish College in 
Paris. In 1787, by the influence of the Chevalier O’Reil y, it 
was restored to Ireland, the Superior of that College, the Rev. Mr. 
Kearney, or Kelly, as the learned James Hardiman, the historian 
of Galway, stated, having, through the intervention of Colonel 
Vallancey, transmitted it to the Academy, in whose safe keeping it 
has since remained. 

The Book of Ballymote, which was also in the library of our 
University, was borrowed by Dr. Anthony Raymond of Trim, 
who had been a Fellow of College, and who passed his bond for 
£1,000 for the safe return of it. He entrusted it to Dermod 
O’Connor, who had it in his possession for six months, while en- 

od in his translation of Dr. Geoffry Keating’s well-known 
‘t History of Ireland,” as we learn from his preface to that work, 
which was printed in Dublin in 1722. After the lapse of some 
years we find it in the hands of Thady, or Teige, O’Naghtan, a 
well-known Irish scholar, many of whose works still attest the ex- 
tent of his classical attainments. He was born in the year 1671, 
and about 1740 was employed by Dr. Francis Stoughton Sullivan, 
or O'Sullivan, Fellow of Trinity College, and a distinguished 
jurist, in making many valuable transcripts of Irish MSS., still 
extant in the University library. In 1769, it found its way into 
the hands of Mr. Thomas O’Durnidin, or O’Durnin, of Drogheda, 
as is shown by some entries in the manusoript, who, however, ap- 
pears to have been only an indifferent Irish scholar. That it re- 
mained in his hands until at least the year 1774 appears by a list 
of his manuscripts, which the Jearned Edward O'Reilly states le 
had in his possession in 1820, O’Durnin appears to have been a 
man in humble life, if we are to credit a memorandum made by 
the erudite James Hardiman, who informs us that O’Durnin was 
employed as a clerk to the flour mills at Crumlin, in the county of 
Antrim. After his death, his widow, probably under the pressure 
of distress, sold the precious volume for two guineas, and trans- 
mitted it to Paris to the Chevalier Thomas O’Gorman, chief of 
that branch of the O’Gormans which removed from Leinster to 
Thomond, and settled in the territory of Ibrickan in the county of 
Clare, as stated by Maoilin oge MacBrody, a distinguished con- 
temporary of the Four Masters. The Chevalier was a great pro- 
moter and preserver of Irish history and literature. He then re- 
sided at Tonerre, in the province of Burgundy, in France ; but, 
being on terms of intimacy with the venerable Charles O’Conor, 
of Belnagare, he lent the volume to him, and in his possession it 
remained for upwards of three years previous to the 13th of De- 
cember, 1781, as he states in a memorandum of that date, in his 
own handwriting. A portion of his long-descended family nents 
in the county of Clare being still in the possession of the Chevalicr 
O’Gorman, he was an occasional visitant to the country of his ane 
cestors, to which he ever retained astrong attachment. At length, 
in the month of August, 1785, he presented to the Royal Irish 
Academy this precious and important volume, “in the ho that,” 
as he himself told Edward O'Reilly, “that learned body would 
publish somé of the most useful parts of its contents.” 

We have been thus minute as to the history of this valuable MS. 
volume, or rather as it should be styled, “ collection of tracts, trea- 
tises, and poems,” some alas! fragmentary, a3 so much error and 
misstatement on this subject, and relating not only to ite contents, 
but more especially as to its history and transmission from one pos- 
sesgor to another, has so long prevailed. 

Not lang after, the learned body of whom we have apoken, and 
which may be justly stated te have beemthen only emerging from its 
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cradle like an infant Hercules, received its charter of incorporation 
for promoting the study of science, polite literature, and antiquities, 
which bears date January 28th, 1786. The infantine achievements 
of the demigod of antiquity, as narrated by Varro, might furnish 
an illustrative subject of comparison ; but we must hurry on, leaving 
it to the good taste of others to make the obvious application. 

In the year 1789, the Leabhar Breac, or Speckled Book of the 
Mac Egans, was purchased for the institution by Colonel Charles 
Vallancey, for £3 13s. 8d. Of this we shall take occasion hereafter 
to give some account. ‘These important Trish MS. compilations, to 
which we have thus briefly adverted, still continue to be ranked, as 
we have the indisputable assurance of the highest authority, 
among the most valuable manuscript treasures of the Royal Irish 
Academy. tes 

Our present object in this brief notice, however, is chiefly to give 
some particulars respecting another MS. volume, which, although of 
a much later date, is yet acknowledged by most competent critics 
to be of unquestionable value and historical interest, and of which 
we find repeated incidental notices in the catalogue of the late 

<dward O'Reilly of early Irish writers and their works, under the 
title of “ Tae O’Gara Boox.” 

Early in the beginning of the present century, a society was 
formed in Dublin for the investigation and revival of ancient Irish 
literature, which held its first general meeting on the 19th of 
January, 1807. One of its leading members was a well-known and 
most assiduous collector of Irish MSS., Mr. John Macnamara, an 
eminent solicitor, then residing at No. 9 Anderson’s-court, Greek- 
street, in the vicinity of the Four Courts. Another was the Rev. 
Paul O’Brien, Gaelic Professor in the Royai College of St. Patrick, 
Maynooth. A third was Denis Taaffe, author of the history of Ire- 
land, written as a continuation of Dr. Geoffry Keating’s Fonur 
Feara 2yp Cnyon. A fourth member was Mr. William Halliday, a 
young gentleman who, as Dr. O’Donovan, states, studied Irish as a 
dead language. He produced an Irish Grammar in 1808, in 8vo, 
when only in his nineteenth year. 
mature age of twenty-four, was a cause of heartfelt regret not only 
to the Gaelic Society, of which he was an active and energetic mem- 
ber, but to the lovers of Irish literature in general. Mr. Halliday’s 
literary efforts, it cannot fail to be remarked, were not more strongly 
characterized by vigour and truthfulness than by extreme modesty, 
amounting almost to great diffidence. Edward O’Reilly, the com- 
piler of the most complete of the printed Irish dictionaries, and 
afterwards assistant-secretary of the Iberno-Celtic Society, then 
resident at Harold’s-cross village, near Dublin, was also a member. 
There were many more not so distinguished or well known; but 
lastly, we have to record the name of a scholar of Trinity College, 
Thady or Teige O’Flanagan, who Latinized, or, it might be said, 
Greecised his name to Theophilus, and who was patronized by Dr. 
Young, a Senior Fellow of the University, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Clonfert. This Theophilus O’Flanagan was appointed 
Secretary of the Gaelic Society, which held its first meetings in a 
suite of rooms in Saul’s-court. One of the fundamental rules of this 
socicty, devised with consummate judgment, aud the good sense and 
prudence of which have been attested by its adoption by succes- 
sive learned bodies, was, that no religious or political debates 
whatever should be permitted, such being foreign to the object and 
‘oe of the society. Speaking of him in 1820, Edward 
O'Reilly writes thus: ‘Theophilus O’Flanagan, an accomplished 
scholar of Trinity College, and a complete master of the ancient 
language and history of his couniry, who, to the disgrace of his com- 
patriots, lived neglected and died in poverty.” He edited the volume 
of ‘Transactions of this society which appeared in 1808, and it has 
been with great truth observed by a recent able writer, that although 
the Gaelic Society published but one volume, it called forth 
the talents of scholars, who having achieved much when we consider 
the spirit of the times, demand our respect for having exerted them- 
selves fer the preservation of native Irish literature, at a period 
when it was generally neglected. 











In the proem to the inauguration ode of Donach or Dunchadh 


©’Brien, the fourth Earl of Thomond, published in the above Trans- 
actions, O’Flanagan informs us that it is contained, among other 
valuable poems, in a volume which he there describes as “a manu- 
script folio or paper, bound in Turkey leather, and gilt on the 
edges.” Of the genuineness of this poem there appears to be 
no question ; it has been subjected to the severest examination of 
the most competent and cautiously critical experts. We may take 
ab rtunity of again adverting more fully to this subject. 
compilation, he F eer vane to state, was made by the Rev. Mr. 
O'Gara, a friar of the ‘ranciscan order, who was forced from inno- 
Set retirement to fly his native county of Galway, in the woeful 


His lamented death, at the pre- . 
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period of the barbarous ravages and monstrous massacres of Crom- 
well’s soldiers. The Irish who were providentially able to fly at 
this calamitous period took with them, particularly the clergy, what 
they could of their literature, and this ingenious and i 

scholar, and who, in the highest and strictest legal sense, was 
termed innocent, amused himself during the years of his exile.in 
collecting and transcribing Irish poems, in the several coenqbis 
of the Low Countries. Upon his death, it seems this valuable 
volume came back to Ireland, and passed into the family of O’Daly 
of Dunsandel, several of whom were themselves formerly eminent 
in Irish literature. At the sale of the library of the Right Hon. 
Denis Daly, a distinguished Irish senator, and chief of that house, 
it was set up to auction. Some difficulty having arisen in reference 
to the purchase of the volume between Mr. O’Flanagan and the 
Rev. Mr. Berwick, chaplain of the Countess of Moira, at that time 
a patroness of the poet Thomas Moore, and others engaged in the 
cultivation of Irish literature and historic lore, it appears to have 
been settled by Jady Moira’s presenting the MS. to O’Flanagan, 
as a scholar who could make the best use of it, and he thereupon 
became its possessor. 

Edward O'Reilly, in his account of this volume, adds some few 
particulars. Ile informs us that the poems it contains were col- 
lected in the years 1650 to 1656, in the Netherlands, by the Rev. 
Nicholas, alias Fergal dubh O’Gara, a friar, as he states, of the 
order of St. Augustine, who, after finishing his studies in Spain, 
returned to Ireland, where he was highly respected, and in the days 
of Cromwell, left his native land, with many others, and retired to 
Lisle. O'Reilly adds, that when he wrote, in 1820, it had become 
the property of John Macnamara, then living at Sandymount, near 
Dublin. He was, as we have mentioned, well known at that time 
as an assiduous collector of Irish manuscripts. He had previously 
resided at Coolnahella in the barony of Tulla and county of Clare. 
The inscription on his monument in the churchyard of the Royal 
Chapel of St. Matthew, at Ringsend, commonly known as Irishtown 
Church, states that he died in the month of September, 1822, aged 
58. A memorandum in one of his MSS., in the library of Trinity 
College, classed H. 3,4, records that he was “t President of his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorneys-at-Law, and sworn lawyer in Tillis Court, 
London.” He left three brothers, Daniel, Denis, and Michael, the 
eldest of whom took out letters of administration to his will, and 
his collection of MSS. having been sold by his family, presented 
this volume to the late James Hardiman, who thus became its pos- 
sessor. He describes it as containing 169 poems. The first lines 
of a considerable number of these are given in Edward O’Reilly’s 
catalogue of Irish writers and their works, Hardiman, a most able 
Irish litterateur, who highly prized this volume, retained it for many 
years, till in 1844 he disposed of it to the Royal Irish Academy, 
for much less than its value, ‘* being desirous,” as he says in a hrief 
memorandum, “ that it should become a public document, lést of 
danger in private hands.” 

We may take occasion cn some future opportunity to return to 
this subject, and to give a more detailed account of the contests of 
this remarkable collection of poems. Our restricted limits preclude 
our doing so for the present at that length which so important 4 
matter obviously requires. pon 
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ENNIS. 

THE ruins of the abbey church of Ennis are situated in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of the same name, upon the 
river Fergus, in the county of Clare. This house lays claim 
to a date anterior to the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, 
though little of its early history has been preserved. Even 
previous to the 12th century the O’Briens of Limerick and 
Thomond are said to have supported here 350 monks and 600 
students. In 1286, Donogh Cabrach O’Brien, king of Lime- 
rick, upon being expelled his territory by the invaders, selected 
Ennis as the site of a royal residence, and in 1247, founded 
the abbey, of which our cut is a faithful representation, for 
conventual Franciscans. With the exception of the refectory 
and sacristy, erected in 1343, by Matthew Macnamara, and of 
which some remains are still extant, the whole of the structure 
exhibits the peculiarities of the 13th century design and exe- 
cution. Our view, taken from the south-east, represents the 
beautiful eastern window, thirty feet in height, and composed 
of five lights, separated by solid piers of masonry, as is usual 
in “‘ first pointed” work, Like the great majority of churches 
erected by the O’Briens the plan is cruciform. The south 
transept contains two windows, with a single mullion each, 
and arch-heads filled with exquisite tracery. The tower, which 
appears to be of somewhat later date than the other features of 
the building, is also of proportions unusually small. It is sur- 
mounted with the ordinary ‘“‘ corbie-stepped” battlements, 
almost peculiar to Irish design, and shows unmistakeable evi- 
dence of having contained a peal of bells. Shortly before the 
general dissolution of monasteries, this house was reformed 
and occupied by Franciscan brethren of the strict observance, 
in whose possession it remained until seized upon by the 
crown. 

In 1586, we read that ‘‘the governnor of the province of 
Connaught, with a considerable number of persons of distinction, 
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and of the council of Dublin, came into Connaught, and firs: 
went to hold an assizes in the abbey of Ennis, where they 
made rules and orders never before heard of—viz., 10s. were 
ordered to be levied for the queen on every quarter of land in 
the whole country, as well church land as seigneurial territo- 
ries, except some liberties and immunities which themselves 
were pleased to grant to the principal chiefs or grandees of the 
country.”’ 

The venerable abbey and its possessions remained vested in 
the crown until they were granted, in 1621, to William Dongan, 
Esq., after which period the buildings appear to have been left 
to decay. 

Any person even slightly skilled in the characteristics of 
medizval architectural design, upon examining the remaining 
ruin, will be at once struck with the evidence of former magni- 
ficence which it presents, wherever time, or the more ruthless 
hand of man, has spared the stones wrought by the genius of 
ancient artists into forms which modern art can scarcely copy, 
much less conceive. In the olden time men toiled not for 
wages alone. The artists were workmen and the workmen 
artists, and each and all engaged in the erection of a 
structure dedicated to the glory of God, or which was to 
be so dedicated, felt that the work was not for their day 
only. The blind infatuation of the Anglican church party, 
and of the English government in Ireland, during the two cen- 
turies and a-half which succeeded the general dissolution of 
monasteries, is as deplorable as it is unaccountable. It was 
an illustration of the ‘‘ dog in the manger’’ system carried to 
an absurd extent. England, both in church and state, seemed 
clamorously anxious that the Irish should embrace the Refor- 
mation, and in order to win over the most sensitive and ima- 
ginative people in Europe, commenced by seizing and confis- 
cating their churches, which they either desecrated to profane 
uses, such as barracks, fortresses, or private dwelling-houses, 
or abandoned to complete desolation, after having rifled them 
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of all they contained As a general rule the venerable edifices 
were soon discovered to be useful only as churches, but the 
new authorities would not even condescend to dignify their 
religion in the minds of the natives by using the old temples. 
No; they erected meeting-houses, and bald, cold whitewashed 
enclosures, which they styled prayer-houses or tabernacles, 
and, if very good people, went to ‘‘ meeting” o’ Sundays. _ 

The Anglican vandalism of the 16th, 17th, and & consi- 
dable portion of the 18th centuries contrasts singularly with 
the desire very generally expressed by modern Protestant com- 
munities to re-adopt ancient architectural forms and symbols 
in their churches, and even to restore what the fanatical rage 
and ignorance of former times had neglected or destroyed. 
The ancient abbeys of the south-west of Ireland appear to 
have suffered less from actual violence than from the culpable 
neglect of educated, but narrow-minded individuals in whose pos- 
session they had become vested ; and yet, during more than one 
summer’s tour amongst the ancient historic territories of Clare, 
Limerick, and Kerry, we have marked in several instances evi- 
dence of the most wanton destruction of sacred and time-hal- 
lowed monuments. For instance, in an abbey, that of Quin, 
situated in the same county, and at a short distance from 
Ennis, may be seen the remains of a singularly-interesting 
work of art—a fresco painting over the site of the high altar, 
representing the crucifixion. The figures are life size, and full 
of detail. ‘The whole is (perhaps we should write was) in the 
style of the 14th century, and, with the exception of the Saviour’s 
head, in a tolerably good state of preservation, considering that 
the wall, into which it was stained, as it were, had been exposed 
to the weather time out of mind. This rare and extraordinary 
work, so valuable in the history even of European art, appeared 
at a considerable distance from the floor of the church, and 
quite beyond the reach of sacrilegious hands, though not that 
of yeomanry bullets! Itisa fact, related not without an expres- 
sion of horror by the peasantry of the neighbourhood of Quin, 
that in 1798 a party of the yeomanry visited the glorious old 
abbey, and amongst other atrocities committed by them on 
the occasion was that of using the figure of the Son of God, 
represented in the fresco, as a target for ball practice! The 
head is completely shot away, and numerous holes in the sur- 
rounding plaster, unmistakeable bullet-marks, to this day at- 
test the truth of the story of this veritable feu d’en/ir. 

Whether any portion of the interior of Ennis abbey was 
anciently decorated with painting it is now impossible to de- 
termine, the damp and rain of ages having removed the greater 
portion of the plaster. - 

The modern Catholic church of Ennis, which is also the 
cathedral of the diocese of Killaloe, is a noble cruciform 
building, erected chiefly in the first pointed style of so-called 
‘** Gothic” architecture, and containing several valuable pic- 
tures. Each transept at its extremity exhibits a beautiful 
doorway, surmounted by a window of three lights, in the per- 
pendicular style. The tower yet remains to be completed. 

Of the modern points of attraction in Ennis, the O’Connell 
Monument, a noble column 74 feet in height, and surmounted 
by a collosal statue of the Liberator by Cahill, an Irish 
sculptor, must be considered the most interesting by all who 
respect patriotism and genius. It was unveiled on the 8rd of 
October of the recent year, amid every demonstration of re- 
spect and gratitude, in the presence of a varied and influential 
assembly of the countrymen of O’Connell, under circumstances 
fully detailed in No. 11 of the “‘ Dustin Saturpay Maga- 
ZINE.” W.F.W. 


Oh, ye gifted ones, follow your calling, for, however various 
your talents may be, ye can have but one calling capable of leading ye to 
eminence and renown. Follow resolutely the one straight path before 
you; it is that of your good angel. Let neither obstacles nor temptation 
induce you to leave it. Bound along; if you can; if not, on hands and 
knees follow it; perish in it, if needful. But ye need not fear that. No 
One ever yet died in the true path of his calling before he had attained 
the pinnacle. Turn into other paths, and for a momentary advantage or 
gratification ye have sold vour inheritance, your immortality, 








LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE, 


CHAPTER V. 
MOUNT CEYLON. 


Fivr years have elapsed since the eventful period recorded in 
our last chapter—five varying, changeful, wonder-working 
years, during whose chequered progress the tender care and 
affectionate solicitude of the self-elected guardian seemed but 
to have increased in intensity towards his orphan charge, 
Norah had but to look at the smile upon his beaming face, or 
feel the pressure of his kindly hand, to know how deeply she 
was indeed beloved. Once more had she found a home where 
every species of fatherly affection—nay, almost of worship, 
was lavished upon her by the still spell-bound man, with the 
old love-dream lingering in his heart, and wearing unseen 
chords to bind his drooping spirit to the lost one’s child—her 
other self—her fair, unfaded image. 

In the first days of her inconsolable bereavement, Norah 
had fallen ill, prostrated by physical as well as mental suf- 
fering ; and it was consequently deemed advisable that an en- 
tire change of air and scene should be resorted to as the most 
effectual means of achieving her restoration—the lightest hint 
of such expediency sufficing to induce the scarce-returned exile 
once more to abandon the home of his birth, and to seek 
amidst the famed beauty of southern climes that precious 
health so sadly needed by the child of his adoption. The 
grand, the beautiful, the sublime, invested with all the charm 
of novelty, had unfolded their magic pages to her mourning 
sight. The vast sublimity of nature had lent its wondrous 
aid to soothe her heart’s great anguish, and the tumultuous 
lamentations of her afflicted spirit became hushed at length 
and still—lost, as it were, in an abyss of admiration for that 
created loveliness which, even in the eyes of Him who made, 
had once appeared so fair. 

Years had passed—years whose enjoyment was tempered 
by study and improvement—years whose flowery footsteps 
bore with them new charms to grace the favoured idol—years 
of added acquirement, of winning accomplishment, and of 
graver thought—years of alternate pleasure and reflectiveness — 
of sometimes serious meditation, and again of temporary de- 
light—a life of luxury—a very existence of enjoyment. 

Norah was now eighteen, and even the most fastidious con- 
noisseur of shape and mien must have admitted himself satis- 
fied as to the aerial and elegant outline of her figure, and the 
speaking loveliness of her radiant face. Well-cared, well-taught, 
no expense held back, no touch of finish wanting—a paragon of 
a gouvernante (most carefully selected) ever watchful at her 
post, a brilliant array of masters and professors in constant 
attendance upon her leisure, and a high-toned circle of fashion 
to form the recreation of her hours of disengagement— 
what wonder if the young spoilt beauty should have fancied 
herself a houri, a creature all too good for human nature’s daily 
food, a something nobler and loftier than those less favoured 
individuals by whom she was daily surrounded. But Norah’s 
was not a mind so constituted as that such considerations could 
ever effectually succeed in overthrowing. She inherited by 
nature what many a world-sick heart has woefully acquired by 
miserable experience—viz., an innate carelessness of such 
evanescent delights—an utter unappreciativeness of the high 
value of the gifts so liberally bestowed upon her—in fact, she had 
but rarely thought of them at all. The character of her sur- 
roundings had become so identified with herself—so completely 
a part and portion of her existence, that she no more heeded 
the luxurious atmosphere by which she was encircled than if 
it were laden with no richer perfume than that which visited 
the lowliest peasant’s cot in Erinn’s verdant vales. She was 
verily a child of nature, notwithstanding the somewhat elaborate 
process of elegant refinement to which she had been subjected. 
Look, tone, and gesture might of necessity be controlled, and 
rendered amenable to certain prescribed rules of good breed- 
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ing, but the unrestrained freedom of the unbiassed mind no 
chain of narrow conventionalism could ever slavishly imprison. 

Mr. Archer had rigidly adhered to his solemn promise as re- 
garded the religious belief of his ward. He had never at- 
tempted directly to interfere with her convictions, or to prevent 
the ordinary exercise of her religious observances. She was 
at perfect liberty to. comply with the requirements of the 
Church to which she belonged. She had a carriage at her 
command to convey her to and from the place of public wor- 
ship on the Sunday or holiday. She was never restricted in the 
purchase of whatever books of piety or instruction she might 
deem it advisable to possess ; neither was her presence com- 
pelled at the usual family devotions of morning and evening 
prayer (a pious innovation, by the way, which her guardian 
had barely tolerated in his household, in answer to the ener- 
getic perseverance of Norah’s governess, who, being a woman 
of great strength of will, succeeded in achieving her purpose, 
as such women generally do). 

So far, Mr. Archer was true to his word. So far, did he 
conscientiously fulfil the letter of his contract; but, as for 
association with any member of the community to which she 
belonged, friend, companion, acquaintance—with the excep- 
tion of the humble Margaret, her mother’s faithful servant, 
from whom her guardian could not find it in his heart to 
separate her (and who was consequently exalted to the position 
of own maid to the wealthy heiress)—she had none. 

The lady chosen to fill the important office of companion, as 
well as governess, was a rigid member of the Established 
Church. Every name appended to the somewhat extensive 
visiting list of the courted Anglo-Indian appertained to some 
one or other of the well-known Protestant constituency. Every 
associate admitted to even a passing acquaintanceship with 
the youthful heiress should, as a passport to such favour, pro- 
duce their credentials as disciples of the state Establishment ; 
even that very distinguished follower of Terpsichore, who so 
inimitably fashioned her every step to the most perfect harmony 
of motion, was indebted for promotion to such duty more 
particularly to the fact of his known apostacy to the faith of 
his fathers, than to any superior celebrity in the art of which 
he was designated professor. 

Yet, notwithstanding (we repeat it), Norah’s guardian had 
kept his word—he never positively interfered. He never 
attempted to drag her within the doors of a temple repugnant 
to her faith ; but assuredly from such grasping of these little 
innocent means as we have alluded to—such clearly developed 
chalking of the benighted road upon which he fain would have 
her tread, we cannot for a moment conscientiously absolve 
him. In his secret heart he did believe the end he sought he 
should at length attain. Norah would be more than mortal 
were she to resist the contagion to whose insidious breath he 
had taken so much care and pains her young mind should be 
daily subjected. She must eventually yield ; and in such case, 
he wisely argued, it would be but her own deed—her own 
free, unfettered act ; she would have seen the light and fol- 
lowed it—that was all! What mortal lips could whisper of 
a pilotage ? What living voice attach to him betrayal of his 
rust ? 

All we shall say is, that his was a style of reasoning very 
universally adopted in our times—an invisible engine, the 
mechanism of which is untiringly kept in motion by unsus- 
pected ministers, as dangerous as they are contemptible. 

They had come home—home once more to the old country, 
after a lengthened absence, part of which had been passed in 
England, and the greater portion on the Continent, particu- 
larly Germany, of which country Norah had become especially 
fond. Home, to share together the beauties of the romantic 
retreat Mr. Archer had purchased some three years previous, 
far down amidst the wild, weird scenery of the mountains 
west. 

What fabulous sums he had expended in the erection of the 
stately mansion, whose gilded towers flashed back the vivid 
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| glances of the spring-day sun! We say gilded, for, with 2 


singular ostentation of display, even the exterior of those noble 
turreted wings bore upon their lofty crests the glittering 
insignia of their master’s wealth. The flight of gleaming steps 
which led from the spacious terrace to the pillared porch of 
the entrance door, as well as the exquisitely-carved balustrade 
by which thoy were fringed, were all of the purest marble. 
The spacious hall, panelled by slabs of the same costly ma- 
terial, though diversified as to shade and colour, was peopled 
by sculptured groups of Italian statuary, whose snowy forms 
were thrown into purer contrast by the gorgeous liveries of the 
servant train, as they glided hither and thither in nervous ex- 
pectation of the arrival. Oh! what a dazzle of congregated 
splendour was that which the fortune-favoured nabob desired to 
consign, like a costly gem, to the emerald setting of the 
Western Isle! What a casket of eastern magnificence to shine 
(so the owner considered) like a beacon-star from the cloud- 
mantled heights of poverty-stricken Erinn. Of what a palace, 
the impersonation of the fabled architecture of some wondrous 
fairy tale, might he not proudly boast of being the creator, as, 
favoured by the ruby light of the setting sun, it glistened and 
gleamed, like a coronet of jewels, from out the dark girdle of 
forest trees which circled the mountain in their gigantic clasp. 
With what delighted surprise did not his youthful companion 
hail this her first bright view of lovely Mount Ceylon. With 
what enthusiasm did she not exclaim, as her glance wandered 
swiftly over waving woods, blue lake, and mist-veiled hill— 
‘* How beautiful!—how beautiful!’’ And then, in a subdued 
whisper of unutterable delight came faltering the half-doubting 
question, ‘* Could Adam’s paradise have been more fair ?” 

Oh! assuredly Mr. Archer owned a proud heart that day 
within his elated bosom. Perhaps at no period of his previous 
existence had he experienced a more intense feeling of perfect 
satisfaction than when, as they two slowly ascended in his tra- 
velling carriage the heath-clad pass of the lonely mountain, a 
sudden turn in the road revealed to their delighted sight the 
unsurpassed brightness of the lovely spot they henceforth should 
call home. Norah’s involuntary start of ecstasy and astonish- 
ment was to hima precious guerdon, more dearly prized than 
gold—a rich reward but lightly purchased by all that wealth, 
and taste, and the most lavish expenditure was capable of ac- 
complishing. ‘The work was done, and the anticipated result 
most thoroughly achieved. The shrine was deemed all worthy 
of the idol; and as the enthusiastic girl in glowing words 
gave utterance to her admiration, the perceptible emotion of 
him who planned and realized this dream of happiness was 
scarcely less affecting. With trembling lips, and eyes over- 
flowing with joyful tears, he clasped poor Mary's daughter to 
his paternal heart, a vision of one sad, never-to-be-forgotten 
hour—one agonizing miserable moment—that dread, unutter- 
able instant when he had first, in her desolation and for- 
sakenness, so pityingly embraced the orphan child, deepening 
like an ominous shadow over the sun-lit picture of the present, 
and so commingling with the idea of existing circumstances, 
that the exultation and the triumph faded before its remem- 
bered presence, and the throb of joy was lost in the painful 
sigh of uncertainty and regret. 

‘¢ God bless you, my child! God bless you!”’ was all that he 
could articulate, as he listened to her reiterated thanks for this 
last great proof of all his thoughtful kindness—this home, of 
which she had often heard during the period of its erection, 
whilst still sojourning in another land—this ‘ pretty little 
rose bower,” as her guardian usually designated it, where she 
might rusticate as much as she pleased, with never a mandate 
from the stately court of etiquette to disturb the Arcadian sim- 
plicity of her daily existence. It had been his pleasure that 
up to the period of her arrival Norah should be kept in abso- 
lute ignorance as to the actual state of the case—of the unique 
and costly splendour of the home which awaited her. All his 
arrangements had been conducted with the view of heightening 
the effect of her surprise, and overwhelming her impressionable 
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mind by the unexpected contrast thas presented to her every 
yreconceived idea. 

There was a charm in the very consciousness of the decep- 
tion so lovingly originated—a powerful spell in the mere 
holding of such an agreeable secret, that suited Mr. Archer's 
taste quite wonderfully ; and under the magic influence of its 
sway he had watched with increasing interest the growth and 
finish of that beauteous temple, whose fair and elegant propor- 
tions were destined suddenly to spring, like the fabled pheenix, 
from out the crumbled ashes of Norah’s ideal home. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘¢ THE CHESTNUTS. 


DrEP down in the soft green vale, shut in by the circling 
mountains, and more immediately under the shadow of the 
wooded hill upon whose summit the minarets of Mount Ceylon 
glistened like a galaxy of stars, was darkly set the ancient 
family mansion of the Leesons—crouching at the foot of the 
noble height which bore that sunny Eden, like a dark-browed 
savage lying in wait to pounce upon his prey—or not inaptly 
either might it be compared with a weird magician, who, In the 
proud consciousness of his talismanic power, silently awaits 
the momentous response to his unholy spell.’ 

Towers, turrets, and arches, forming a confused mass of 
time-worn magnificence, loomed grandly forth from out a per- 
fect forest of enormous trees, and more than one projecting 
rock, that hung suspended from the rugged side of the neigh- 
bouring cliff, apparently held in its place but by the agency of 
a miraculous power, appeared as if ready to plunge into the 
steep declivity, and hurl destruction upon the proud fabric 
thus elevated amidst the mountain fastnesses by the ever- 
daring hand of man. 

Were it not for the tapered blossoms of the double row of 
magnificent trees from which ‘‘ The Chestnuts” took its name— 
those grand old natural chandeliers, with their tiers of perfumed 
lights—the old mansion, notwithstanding its pretensions to 
architectural beauty and grandeur of appearance, would have 
looked cold and dismal enough, even when viewed by the 
favourable light of the sweet May evening to which we have 
just alluded. There was an air of decay pervading its entire 
aspect—a chilly feeling suggestive of departed cheerfulness. 
The same spring sunlight which struck upon the turrets and 
pinnacles of brilliant Mount Ceylon, making every beauty visi- 
ble, entered its gloomy chambers, as if furtively, through 
casual rents amidst the denseness of the waving leafy screen. 

Norah’s first glance downwards towards this lowering pile, 
from the commanding height upon which she stood on the 
evening of her arrival, was succeeded by a nervous shiver. 
Oh! how ungenial it looked—how repellant, and how dark. 
How unlike the smiling brilliancy of her new-found bower, 
upon whose favoured roof every ray of sunshine seemed to 
have concentrated its every particle of purest light: and 
yet there was something in the very contrast thus pre- 
sented to her senses not altogether disagreeable or un- 
pleasing. Its very gloominess attracted a feeling of inte- 
rest and respect—the solemn stateliness in which it (so to 
speak) reposed, lulled by the music of the whispering woods, 
where the hum of the honeyed bee, or the wild bird’s solitary 
chant, alone broke the stillness of the tranquil hour. Even 
the venerable air of the ivy-grown walls was calculated to ex- 
cite one’s estimation, whilst the isolated character of its situa- 
tion, apparently so remote from any other human dwelling, 
involuntarily suggested emotions of sympathy and regard. 

Norah’s first impression in connexion with it was decidedly 
in favour of its monasterial character. At least, it ought to be 
a convent she mentally argued—what spot on earth could be 
be better adapted for the purposes of contemplativeness or 
prayer ? Surely it was possessed of all the attributes neces- 
sary to the fostering of such high attainment—silence, soli- 








dispelled as soon as uttered, by her guardian facetiously ob- 
serving that a lunatic asylum would probably have been nearer 
the mark, followed by an aspiration of thankfulness that the 
peace of the neighbourhood was not likely to be disturbed by 
either of the institutions alluded to, the present proprietor of 
‘¢ The Chestnuts,” who had but recently succeeded to the estate, 
being, as he was informed, a young gentleman of considerable 
intellectual endowments—a member, too, of the Established 
Church, and moreover possessed of so patriotic a tempera- 
ment that he was not by any means likely to exchange the 
home of his inheritance for any lengthened period of absentee- 
ism in any other land. 
He had been only the nephew of the late possessor, and up 
to the period of his succession by will to the fortune of his 
somewhat eccentric relative, had but rarely visited the wild, 
weird glen, where so much of future wealth and prestige 
awaited him. Yet, during these brief and unfrequent sojourn- 
ings, tales were not wanting of many a deed of charity and 
kindliness, of many a word of consolation breathed into the 
sorrowing heart of the afflicted, and many an act of tender 
pity, whose mere relation would move the simple narrator to 
tears. So young, so good, so gifted, what wonder if our fair 
heroine should occupy her ingenious fancy with ethereal dreams 
and ideal visions of that sombre mansion’s lord—this so- 
much-loved unknown—this benevolent genius of the lovely 
valley which lay sleeping so peacefully under the shadow of 
the chestnuts’ frown? What a happy destiny, she thought, 
which thus so lavishly yielded to him the power of bestowing 
gladness upon others! what an inexhaustible source of gra- 
tification ! what an abundant joy, to temper every care! and, 
oh! what delightful hours must not yonder time-worn walls 
how oft have witnessed, when returning from some kindly 
mission of widely-extended benevolence, he had sought within 
their circling arms communion with his God—the God of 
loving charity, whose gifts it had been given him to dispense. 
‘* Mr. Alfred Leeson.”’ The card bearing the aforesaid name 
was presented by the servant in attendance to the master of 
Mount Ceylon on the morning of the third day subsequent to 
his arrival. Mr. Archer, who was wiling away a leisure hour 
whilst the workmen employed in the erection of a superb con- 
servatory, the progress of which he himself personally in- 
spected, were absent at dinner, was quietly arranging some 
newly-received volumes on his library shelves, in which agree- 
able occupation he was assiduously aided by his beautiful ward. 
Laying down a handsomely-bound copy of ‘* Thomson’s Sea- 
sons” which he held in his hand, he bestowed a careless glance 
upon the complimentary ticket as it lay upon the salver, then 
graciously signifying his intention of receiving the honour, he 
gave orders for his immediate admission to his august pre- 
sence (the servant having duly informed him that the gentle- 
man was waiting in his carriage at the door). Poor Mr. Archer! 
He had such a pride in his wealth of gold—such an overween- 
ing vanity in the mightiness of the power he had sought and 
won—such a notion of his own individual importance, and 
such an extravagant sense of gratification in exciting tho 
wonder and the envy of his fellow-men, it was a positive de- 
lectation to him to be afforded an opportunity of displaying 
even a glimpse of his boasted treasure. He felt so perfectly 
assured that the superiority of his taste and judgment must 
form the theme of universal discussion—that everything in 
connexion with his ménage must be regarded as the veriest 
alchyme of perfection, that nothing superior could possibly be 
projected, and consequently every body must be devoured by 
anxiety to behold such admirable achievements. Accordingly, 
the instant he espied the name of the master of ‘ The Chest- 
nuts,’ a smile of peculiar self-gratulation beamed upon his 
face. Mr. Leeson had heard—the fame of the wondrous 
fairy palace, whose gilded walls had sprung up as if by magic 
during his lengthened absence from the country, had reacheé 
his aristocratic ears—the marvellous beauty of its every ap: 
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uniqueness and its charm. Oh! yes; he saw how it was—he di- 
vined the hidden meaning of this early visit—it was just as he 
had anticipated ; he had come in the hope of imbibing certain 
correct notions of what taste really was, and reproducing an at- 
tempted rivalry in the shape of additions and improvements, 
which Mr. Archer secretly believed would result in one of the 
most stupendous failures that the designs of mortal man had 
ever experienced. If he could but have known! 

‘¢ You need not vanish, Norah, at this first appearance of the 
ogre of the castle,’’ Mr. Archer smilingly observed, as he per- 
ceived the young lady making a hasty exit through an adja- 
cent door, as the servant disappeared by another. ‘‘ He may 
not prove so formidable a personage as you are disposed to 
imagine. If report says truly the young gentleman is possessed 
of many qualifications calculated to recommend him to the 
favour of a fair lady. Ihave never happened to have the 
pleasure of meeting him, but I doubt not we shall find his 
acquaintance an agreeable acquisition.” 

Norah, with a rising colour and an answering smile, came 
quietly back to the place she had been previously occupying, 
where, sinking book in hand into the luxurious cushions of 
a deep arm-chair, she became immediately to all appearance 
absorbed in the subject of her perusal, evidencing thereby, as 
best she might, a well-bred indifference regarding the arrival. 
She was looking very lovely, however, notwithstanding that air 
of careless inattention—very, very attractive and interesting, 
with that indescribable tone of composure, to which perhaps, 
of all others, the term ladylike may with the most perfect pro- 
priety be applied, pervading her entire bearing—that exqui- 
site breathing of refinement perceptible in her every gesture— 
that something, in short, of which the word /inish can alone 
convey an adequate idea, heightening and etherealizing her 
every charm. 

There was a slight pause, during which the reader sat and 
waited, her dark eyes still intent upon the storied page. Then 
there came a distant echo of opening and closing doors, a muffled 
sound of swiftly gliding footsteps, succeeded by the firm, inde- 
pendent tread of a conscious gentleman—no hurry, no uncer- 
tainty, no hesitation in the unmistakeably haughty step. Norah’s 
heart, despite her assumption of outward carelessness, throbbed 
almost audibly as she listened to the sound. There was a 
something indefineably familiar, she fancied, in that spurning 
tread—something that came upon her ear like a tone of long- 
forgotten music, calling up memories of days departed, of 
mingled joy and fear ; and yet withal, a strange, quick sense 
of coming ill—a sad, deep, warning thought—an inborn whis- 
pering of woe to come; and yet from whence—or wherefore ? 
Vainly we speculate. It may be, that nearer than we think 
are those dear, viewless friends, whose loving care would fain 
keep watch upon our actions; it may be, that the immortal 
essence in each of us enshrined, receives from its eternal 
source bright flashes of strange light, which naught of earth 
can dim; but be it as it may, certain it is that there are mo- 
ments in the lives of many, moments of vital import, when 
the advent of a coming peril is heralded by the voice of an un- 
seen monitor, and the awakening cry, ‘‘ Beware!’ thrills loudly 
through each secret chamber of the haunted breast. 

The door flew open at the servant’s touch, but a heavy dra- 
pery of rich green velvet with golden fringe, which hung 
within the entrance, still concealed the figure of the visiter. It 
was but for an instant, however ; the verdant veil rolling grace- 
fully back on either side, and disclosing to the view of the 
arrival the spacious and elegantly-appointed apartment, and to 
its occupants the person of a particularly prepossessing gentle- 
man, about the age of seven-and-twenty, with a singular 
expression of satisfaction, nay even triumph, irradiating every 
lineament of his intellectual face, as he advanced with a cour- 
teous bow towards the master of the mansion. 

‘¢ Mr. Leeson !”’ 

At the sound of the announcement Norah quietly raised her 
head. A ray of sunshine at the moment glancing across the 
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stranger’s face, as he passed a window, had the effect of so 
veiling and obscuring her vision that the young lady could not 
distinguish a single feature. 

‘* Happy to have the pleasure of making your acquaintance, 
Mr. Leeson,”’ she heard her guardian say, as he rose with ex- 
tended hand to meet his guest. 

‘*My ward, Miss Elmore, Mr. Leeson—sole mistress 
of my heart and home,” he added with a pleasant smile. 
‘* Norah, my dear,’’ but Norah did not answer. Like one 
bewildered, she had risen at the first sound of the stranger's 
voice replying to her guardian’s salutation. The veil which 
had dazzled her first calm glance was now withdra\1—a pass- 
ing cloud had imprisoned the beguiling sunbeam. Face to face 
they two now stood in silent wonderment, gazing each upon 
the other. It was but a second of time. At once convinced 
as to the truthfulness of her recognition, Norah sprang forward, 
the world forgetting, if not by it forgot, and clasping the hand 
extended to her in both her own, exclaimed, in a voice quite 
tremulous from delight, the one word—* Alfred !’ 

Yes, Alfred Maxwell—the boy dreamer—the assiduous stu- 
dent so all ambitious of fame and fortune—the high, free spirit 
whose innate pride so chafed and tingled under the haughty 
contemptuousness of the purse-proud man that fatal morning, 
but five brief spring-times past, when, with the wild romance 
of youth’s imaginative brain, he had woven a fairy vision of 
the future, whose faintest realization no mortal foresight could 
have even distantly divined. That dream had now become a 
veritable reality. That daring flight of a then playful fancy 
had actually reached its scarce deemed practicable attainment. 
On equal ground they two now stood, who once seemed sepa- 
rated each from the other by immeasurable distance—the space 
between, bright-spanned by hope and fortune, no longer op- 
posed its formidable barrier. And so they had met, with 
clasping hands and throbbing hearis, the one triumphant in 
his high success and all-enraptured by her loveliness; whilst 
with the other, the first thrill of joy, the first ecstasy of pure 
delight, was succeeded by a memory so sorrowful—a remem- 
bered grief so keen and bitter, awakened by the sight of him 
who then had shared and soothed her woe, that the unbidden 
tears she could no longer control streamed unrestrained from 
her late sparkling eyes, and Alfred Maxwell was forced to con- 
tent himself with such demonstration of kindly greeting as 
was manifested by that one impulsive mention of his name, 
succeeded by that mute look of welcome, the depth of whose 
sincerity no thought of reasoning man could question. Oh! 
what a strange, extraordinary, wonderful meeting did it not 
appear, and how marvellously like what people term a fated 
thing—a something that was to be, despite any and every ar- 
rangement to the contrary—a kind of Mede and Persian de- 
cree, unalterable and inviolate. Certain it is that Norah thought 
so too, and that notwithstanding the almost overwhelming 
character of her surprise, she nevertheless became immediately 
conscious, as it were, of the existence of some secret order of 
destiny in connexion with the circumstance, and felt (as what 
young, inexperienced, imaginative girl would not feel, quite 
palpably in fact?) as though some preternatural voice had mys- 
teriously whispered to her that now was the weird spell cast 
whose magic power should sway the future of her life. Alas! 
she but little dreamed its might for happiness or misery. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 





In early youth, when hope was high, 
Gaily I sang of love and truth ; 

But those sweet hours are all gone by, 
Gone the dear dreams of early youth. 


O that such dazzling dreams should fade ! 
How happy would life’s journey prove, 

Were frendship’s bosom ne’er betray’d, 
Nor wounded e’er the heart of love ! 
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mind by the unexpected contrast thas presented to her every 
yreconceived idea. 

There was a charm in the very consciousness of the decep- 
tion so lovingly originated—a powerful spell in the mere 
holding of such an agreeable secret, that suited Mr. Archer's 
taste quite wonderfully ; and under the magic influence of its 
sway he had watched with increasing interest the growth and 
finish of that beauteous temple, whose fair and elegant propor- 
tions were destined suddenly to spring, like the fabled phoenix, 
from out the crumbled ashes of Norah’s ideal home. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘¢ THE CHESTNUTS. 


DrEP down in the soft green vale, shut in by the circling 
mountains, and more immediately under the shadow of the 
wooded hill upon whose summit the minarets of Mount Ceylon 
glistened like a galaxy of stars, was darkly set the ancient 
family mansion of the Leesons—crouching at the foot of the 
noble height which bore that sunny Eden, like a dark-browed 
savage lying in wait to pounce upon his prey—or not inaptly 
either might it be compared with a weird magician, who, in the 
proud consciousness of his talismanic power, silently awaits 
the momentous response to his unholy spell.’ 

Towers, turrets, and arches, forming a confused mass of 
time-worn magnificence, loomed grandly forth from out a per- 
fect forest of enormous trees, and more than one projecting 
rock, that hung suspended from the rugged side of the neigh- 
bouring cliff, apparently held in its place but by the agency of 
a miraculous power, appeared as if ready to plunge into the 
steep declivity, and hurl destruction upon the proud fabric 
thus elevated amidst the mountain fastnesses by the ever- 
daring hand of man. 

Were it not for the tapered blossoms of the double row of 
magnificent trees from which ‘‘ The Chestnuts” took its name— 
those grand old natural chandeliers, with their tiers of perfumed 
lights—the old mansion, notwithstanding its pretensions to 
architectural beauty and grandeur of appearance, would have 
looked cold and dismal enough, even when viewed by the 
favourable light of the sweet May evening to which we have 
just alluded. There was an air of decay pervading its entire 
aspect—a chilly feeling suggestive of departed cheerfulness. 
The same spring sunlight which struck upon the turrets and 
pinnacles of brilliant Mount Ceylon, making every beauty visi- 
ble, entered its gloomy chambers, as if furtively, through 
casual rents amidst the denseness of the waving leafy screen. 

Norah’s first glance downwards towards this lowering pile, 
from the commanding height upon which she stood on the 
evening of her arrival, was succeeded by a nervous shiver. 
Oh! how ungenial it looked—how repellant, and how dark. 
How unlike the smiling brilliancy of her new-found bower, 
upon whose favoured roof every ray of sunshine seemed to 
have concentrated its every particle of purest light: and 
yet there was something in the very contrast thus pre- 
sented to her senses not altogether disagreeable or un- 
pleasing. Its very gloominess attracted a feeling of inte- 
rest and respect—the solemn stateliness in which it (so to 
speak) reposed, lulled by the music of the whispering woods, 
where the hum of the honeyed bee, or the wild bird's solitary 
chant, alone broke the stillness of the tranquil hour. Even 
the venerable air of the ivy-grown walls was calculated to ex- 
cite one’s estimation, whilst the isolated character of its situa- 
tion, apparently so remote from any other human dwelling, 
involuntarily suggested emotions of sympathy and regard. 


Norah's first impression in connexion with it was decidedly 


in favour of its monasterial character. At least, it ought to be 
a convent she mentally argued—what spot on earth could be 
be better adapted for the purposes of contemplativeness or 
prayer ? Surely it was possessed of all the attributes neces- 
sary to the fostering of such high attainment—-silence, soli- 








dispelled as soon as uttered, by her guardian facetiously ob- 
serving that a lunatic asylum would probably have been nearer 
the mark, followed by an aspiration of thankfulness that the 
peace of the neighbourhood was not likely to be disturbed by 
either of the institutions alluded to, the present proprietor of 
‘¢ The Chestnuts,” who had but recently succeeded to the estate, 
being, as he was informed, a young gentleman of considerable 
intellectual endowments—a member, too, of the Established 
Church, and moreover possessed of so patriotic a tempera- 
ment that he was not by any means likely to exchange the 
home of his inheritance for any lengthened period of absentee- 
ism in any other land. 
He had been only the nephew of the late possessor, and up 
to the period of his succession by will to the fortune of his 
somewhat eccentric relative, had but rarely visited the wild, 
weird glen, where so much of future wealth and prestige 
awaited him. Yet, during these brief and unfrequent sojourn- 
ings, tales were not wanting of many a deed of charity and 
kindliness, of many a word of consolation breathed into the 
sorrowing heart of the afflicted, and many an act of tender 
pity, whose mere relation would move the simple narrator to 
tears. So young, so good, so gifted, what wonder if our fair 
heroine should occupy her ingenious fancy with ethereal dreams 
and ideal visions of that sombre mansion’s lord—this so- 
much-loved unknown—this benevolent genius of the lovely 
valley which lay sleeping so peacefully under the shadow of 
the chestnuts’ frown? What a happy destiny, she thought, 
which thus so lavishly yielded to him the power of bestowing 
gladness upon others! what an inexhaustible source of gra- 
tification ! what an abundant joy, to temper every care! and, 
oh! what delightful hours must not yonder time-worn walls 
how oft have witnessed, when returning from some kindly 
mission of widely-extended benevolence, he had sought within 
their circling arms communion with his God—the God of 
loving charity, whose gifts it had been given him to dispense. 
‘¢ Mr. Alfred Leeson.” The card bearing the aforesaid name 
was presented by the servant in attendance to the master of 
Mount Ceylon on the morning of the third day subsequent to 
his arrival. Mr. Archer, who was wiling away a leisure hour 
whilst the workmen employed in the erection of a superb con- 
servatory, the progress of which he himself personally in- 
spected, were absent at dinner, was quietly arranging some 
newly-received volumes on his library shelves, in which agree- 
able occupation he was assiduously aided by his beautiful ward. 
Laying down a handsomely-bound copy of ‘‘ Thomson’s Sea- 
sons” which he held in his hand, he bestowed a careless glance 
upon the complimentary ticket as it lay upon the salver, then 
graciously signifying his intention of receiving the honour, he 
gave orders for his immediate admission to his august pre- 
sence (the servant having duly informed him that the gentle- 
man was waiting in his carriage at the door). Poor Mr. Archer! 
He had such a pride in his wealth of gold—such an overween- 
ing vanity in the mightiness of the power he had sought and 
won—such a notion of his own individual importance, and 
such an extravagant sense of gratification in exciting the 
wonder and the envy of his fellow-men, it was a positive de- 
lectation to him to be afforded an opportunity of displaying 
even a glimpse of his boasted treasure. He felt so perfectly 
assured that the superiority of his taste and judgment must 
form the theme of universal discussion—that everything in 
connexion with his ménage must be regarded as the veriest 
alchyme of perfection, that nothing superior could possibly be 
projected, and consequently every body must be devoured by 
anxiety to behold such admirable achievements. Accordingly, 
the instant he espied the name of the master of ‘* The Chest- 
nuts,’ a smile of peculiar self-gratulation beamed upon his 
face. Mr. Leeson had heard—the fame of the wondrous 
fairy palace, whose gilded walls had sprung up as if by magic 
during his lengthened absence from the country, had reached 
his aristocratic ears—the marvellous beauty of its every ap- 
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uniqueness and its charm. Oh! yes; he saw how it was—he di- 
vined the hidden meaning of this early visit—it was just as he 
had anticipated ; he had come in the hope of imbibing certain 
correct notions of what taste really was, and reproducing an at- 
tempted rivalry in the shape of additions and improvements, 
which Mr. Archer secretly believed would result in one of the 
most stupendous failures that the designs of mortal man had 
ever experienced. If he could but have known! 

‘¢ You need not vanish, Norah, at this first appearance of the 
ogre of the castle,’’ Mr. Archer smilingly observed, as he per- 
ceived the young lady making a hasty exit through an adja- 
cent door, as the servant disappeared by another. ‘He may 
not prove so formidable a personage as you are disposed to 
imagine. If report says truly the young gentleman is possessed 
of many qualifications calculated to recommend him to the 
favour of a fair lady. Ihave never happened to have the 
pleasure of meeting him, but I doubt not we shall find his 
acquaintance an agreeable acquisition.” 

Norah, with a rising colour and an answering smile, came 
quietly back to the place she had been previously occupying, 
where, sinking book in hand into the luxurious cushions of 
a deep arm-chair, she became immediately to all appearance 
absorbed in the subject of her perusal, evidencing thereby, as 
best she might, a well-bred indifference regarding the arrival. 
She was looking very lovely, however, notwithstanding that air 
of careless inattention—very, very attractive and interesting, 
with that indescribable tone of composure, to which perhaps, 
of all others, the term ladylike may with the most perfect pro- 
priety be applied, pervading her entire bearing—that exqui- 
site breathing of refinement perceptible in her every gesture— 
that something, in short, of which the word finish can alone 
convey an adequate idea, heightening and etherealizing her 
every charm. 

There was a slight pause, during which the reader sat and 
waited, her dark eyes still intent upon the storied page. Then 
there came a distant echo of opening and closing doors, a muffled 
sound of swiftly gliding footsteps, succeeded by the firm, inde- 
pendent tread of a conscious gentleman—no hurry, no uncer- 
tainty, no hesitation inthe unmistakeably haughty step. Norah’s 
heart, despite her assumption of outward carelessness, throbbed 
almost audibly as she listened to the sound. There was a 
something indefineably familiar, she fancied, in that spurning 
tread—something that came upon her ear like a tone of long- 
forgotten music, calling up memories of days departed, of 
mingled joy and fear ; and yet withal, a strange, quick sense 
of coming ill—a sad, deep, warning thought—an inborn whis- 
pering of woe to come; and yet from whence—or wherefore ? 
Vainly we speculate. It may be, that nearer than we think 
are those dear, viewless friends, whose loving care would fain 
keep watch upon our actions; it may be, that the immortal 
essence in each of us enshrined, receives from its eternal 
source bright flashes of strange light, which naught of earth 
can dim; but be it as it may, certain it is that there are mo- 
ments in the lives of many, moments of vital import, when 
the advent of a coming peril is heralded by the voice of an un- 
seen monitor, and the awakening cry, ‘‘ Beware!’ thrills loudly 
through each secret chamber of the haunted breast. 

The door flew open at the servant's touch, but a heavy dra- 
pery of rich green velvet with golden fringe, which hung 
within the entrance, still concealed the figure of the visiter. It 
was but for an instant, however ; the verdant veil rolling grace- 
fully back on either side, and disclosing to the view of the 
arrival the spacious and elegantly-appointed apartment, and to 
its occupants the person of a particularly prepossessing gentle- 
man, about the age of seven-and-twenty, with a singular 
expression of satisfaction, nay even triumph, irradiating every 
lineament of his intellectual face, as he advanced with a cour- 
teous bow towards the master of the mansion. 

‘** Mr. Leeson !”’ 

At the sound of the announcement Norah quietly raised her 
head. A ray of sunshine at the moment glancing across the 
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stranger’s face, as he passed a window, had the effect of so 
veiling and obscuring her vision that the young lady could not 
distinguish a single feature. 

‘* Happy to have the pleasure of making your acquaintance, 
Mr. Leeson,”’ she heard her guardian say, as he rose with ex- 
tended hand to meet his guest. 

‘*My ward, Miss Elmore, Mr. Leeson—sole mistress 
of my heart and home,” he added with a pleasant smile. 
‘*‘ Norah, my dear,”’ but Norah did not answer. Like one 
bewildered, she had risen at the first sound of the stranger's 
voice replying to her guardian’s salutation. The veil which 
had dazzled her first calm glance was now withdra—a pass- 
ing cloud had imprisoned the beguiling sunbeam. Face to face 
they two now stood in silent wonderment, gazing each upon 
the other. It was but a second of time. At once convinced 
as to the truthfulness of her recognition, Norah sprang forward, 
the world forgetting, if not by it forgot, and clasping the hand 
extended to her in both her own, exclaimed, in a voice quite 
tremulous from delight, the one word—* Alfred !’ 

Yes, Alfred Maxwell—the boy dreamer—the assiduous stu- 
dent so all ambitious of fame and fortune—the high, free spirit 
whose innate pride so chafed and tingled under the haughty 
contemptuousness of the purse-proud man that fatal morning, 
but five brief spring-times past, when, with the wild romance 
of youth’s imaginative brain, he had woven a fairy vision of 
the future, whose faintest realization no mortal foresight could 
have even distantly divined. That dream had now become a 
veritable reality. That daring flight of a then playful fancy 
had actually reached its scarce deemed practicable attainment. 
On equal ground they two now stood, who once seemed sepa- 
rated each from the other by immeasurable distance—the space 
between, bright-spanned by hope and fortune, no longer op- 
posed its formidable barrier. And so they had met, with 
clasping hands and throbbing hearis, the one triumphant in 
his high success and all-enraptured by her loveliness; whilst 
with the other, the first thrill of joy, the first ecstasy of pure 
delight, was succeeded by a memory so sorrowful—a remem- 
bered grief so keen and bitter, awakened by the sight of him 
who then had shared and soothed her woe, that the unbidden 
tears she could no longer control streamed unrestrained from 
her late sparkling eyes, and Alfred Maxwell was forced to con- 
tent himself with such demonstration of kindly greeting as 
was manifested by that one impulsive mention of his name, 
succeeded by that mute look of welcome, the depth of whose 
sincerity no thought of reasoning man could question. Oh! 
what a strange, extraordinary, wonderful meeting did it not 
appear, and how marvellously like what people term a fated 
thing—a something that was to be, despite any and every ar- 
rangement to the contrary—a kind of Mede and Persian de- 
cree, unalterable and inviolate. Certain it is that Norah thought 
so too, and that notwithstanding the almost overwhelming 
character of her surprise, she nevertheless became immediately 
conscious, as it were, of the existence of some secret order of 
destiny in connexion with the circumstance, and felt (as what 
young, inexperienced, imaginative girl would not feel, quite 
palpably in fact?) as though some preternatural voice had mys- 
teriously whispered to her that now was the weird spell cast 
whose magic power should sway the future of her life. Alas! 
she but little dreamed its might for happiness or misery. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Iw early youth, when hope was high, 
Gaily 1 sang of love and truth; 

But those sweet hours are all gone by, 
Gone the dear dreams of early youth. 


O that such dazzling dreams should fade ! 
How happy would life’s journey prove, 

Were frendship’s bosom ne’er betray’d, 
Nor wounded e’er the heart of love ! 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IN LOVE—DEPARTURE OF THE HOUNDS. 





“T am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners 
By being so verbal; and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce 
By the very truth of it—I care not for you.”-—CYMBELINE. 


For several days after the remains of poor Con had been con- 
signed to the narrow house, the want of his cheerful presence 
was felt by every member of the circle he left. To my father 
his death was a severe blow. He had been his companion in 
boyhood, his friend in manhood, his factotum in all his farm- 
ing and household affairs. -He lost, in truth, his staff, and, 
deprived of him, was helpless. He struggled hard to be re- 
signed. He was always feeling the void which Con’s loss had 
created in our domestic circle: 
“The churchyard bears an added stone, 

The fireside shows a vacant chair, 

And sadness dwells and weeps alone, 

And Death displays his banner there. 

The life is gone, the breath has fled, 

And what has been no more can be ; 

The well-known form, the welcome tread, 

Oh! where are they? oh! where is he?” 

There was a good deal to be done now which my desire to 
spare poor Con’s jealous feelings prevented my undertaking 
hitherto, and I set resolutely to work. Once more the red 
bag disgorged its motley contents, and the more I investigated, 
the more entangled the sad labyrinth of my fathers embarrass- 
ments appeared. Tradesmen’s bills unreceipted, which I knew 
had been paid ; workmen’s returns of work and labour partially 
investigated, but never settled—though I soon discovered the 
moneys paid on account frequently more than discharged the 
amount originally due; shop-bills in endless variety—all un- 
paid ; wine merchants’ pressing occasions for money answered 
by afresh order. The number of demands requiring prompt 
attention were enough to terrify any but a resolute mind. And 
the means of paying—where were they to come from? Our 
household was more than enough to consume our uncertain 
income. Unless a considerable reduction was made, sooner 
or later a crash would come; and in order to prevent this, I 
thought the best plan would be to part with the hounds. 
Taking into account incidental expenses, such as hunting- 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners, I calculated this would 
effect a saving of at least a couple of hundred a-year. 

I must own while pondering on these things, and weighing 
in my mind the results I expected to flow from the reductions, 
my thoughts were not entirely confined to the security of my 
parents and myself which freedom from debt would ensure. 
One sweet, young face brightened the picture. I saw it en- 
lightening the chaotic mass in the red bag—smiling amidst 
many and intricate accounts which Con bequeathed, mysterious 
and problematical as the origin of the round towers—Emily 
O' Moore. 

[ was rather surprised when August passed, and September 
had well-nigh followed, without my receiving a letter from her 
congratulating me on my success at the assizes, and after some 
further delay I wrote to her expressing my disappointment. I 
also alluded to poor Con’s death, and the accession of business 
it imposed on me, reminding her of my approaching departure 
for Dublin, where I was to enter as law stuJont at the King’s 
inns. I entrusted this billet to Mrs. Riiey for safe transmis- 
sion to Miss O’Moore. 

I tad not as much difficulty in procuring my father’s per- 
mission to part with the hounds as I anticipated. It was well 
known I was about leaving home immediately to commence a 
course of professional study; nothing seemed more natural 
than his intention of giving up the hunting establishment. He 








did not hunt himself oftener than a day in the month, and the 
Duhallow hounds were always sufficiently near to permit him 
to ride with them whenever he desired to do so. I also said I 
would not publish any advertisement in the newspapers until I 
ascertained what I could do through private sources, and 
thinking Sir Robert Spread the most likely person to know 
who might treat for the pack, I dashed off a letter to him on 
the subject. 

A few days later brought me Sir Robert’s reply. It was a 
good proof of my having hit on the right man. As a rare 
specimen of letter-writing, I give it in full : 

‘“‘ Roberstown House, Michaelmas Day, 18—. 

‘‘My pEAR Bryan.—L have this moment received yours of 
the 25th, and lose no time in replying. I think it very likely 
you may get an offer for the pack not far from home. Lord 
Shillelagh, who is at present engaged in the highly important 
employment of roasting a pheasant at the kitchen grate, and 
basting it with a sauce of his own composition [I don’t know 
exactly the proportions he put, but I assure you a bottle of 
brandy, and two of claret, went out of my cellar for the sauce], 
says he dined at the mess of the 49th in Fermoy on his way 
here, and the chief conversation was forming a garrison hunt. 
He says Colonel Gates, who is his relation, is a fine old fellow, 
up to everything from cock-fighting to fox-hunting, with a 
noble fortune, and always anxious to promote sport amongst 
the youngsters.”’ 

Here the paper was blotted, and the writing almost illegible. 
I could just trace: ‘‘ Thatwild boy, Shill . . . . he has 
taken advantage of my being occupied to put grease into the 

ottle, and rubbed . . se into all my . ens.” 

A clean sheet then contained, in evidently fresh ink: 
‘‘T would recommend you to inquire of the Colonel if your 
pack wi'l answer, and if I can be of any use, let me know. 
Shillelazh desires me to assure you of his utmost affection, 
for your having so cleverly walked into those Caseys. You 
certainly got out of that infernal scrape famously. My dear 
Bryan, I did not think you were such a d—l among the 
lasses O! But try a higher flight next time, or depend on it the 
chief of the bold O’Regans will disown you. With my respects 
to his excellency and his excellent better-half, ever your friend, 

Rost. SPREAD.” 

‘“*P.S.—I am half suffocated with smoke and grease.— 
Every two minutes the pheasant gets into blue blazes, and 
then my most noble cook throws on a dash of my best 
brandy, which adds flame to fire. I pray heaven he may not 
burn the house. The next cooking he has he must go to the 
lodge. How did Miss O’M. bear the disclosures about Miss 
C.? I heard of all your doings, my lad, in the quiet ante- 
room the night of the Fermoy race-ball. Take care how you 
manage matters when the shield of minority can no longer 
protect you. Shillelagh says the bird is just done, and eating 
is dry work, so a bottle of brandy is a great help to his diges- 
tion. He recommends I should get it, and a few more of the 
claret before we sit down. SolI must tramp to the lower 
regions. Good bye, old fellow. Take care of yourself.—R.S.” 


There was a good deal to cause me uneasiness in the let- 
ter. It was plain Sir Robert thought there Were grounds for 
the action against me. I felt very much disquieted at the 
impression the newspaper account of the trial had evidently 
made upon my sporting friend. 

I lost no time in attending to the business part of the let- 
ter. Next morning I rode to Fermoy barracks, and-inquired 
for the gallant colonel of the 49th. Colonel Gates, whom I 
had seen more than once, was a fine-looking man, approaching 
his half-century, his countenance beaming with good humour, 
and a frame that stood well the fatigues of service and varia- 
tions of climate. His servant preceded me to inquire if I was 
to be admitted, as the Colonel was then engaged. I over- 
heard a fu'l-toned voice read my card aloud : 

“¢Mr, Bryan O'Regan, Knocknacopple,’”’ and then the com- 
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mand, ‘‘Show him in—he’s a sportsman. And, Kenyon, let 
me know when the Doctor’s birds are ready, for I am prepared 
for battle.” Kenyon, the Colonel's own man, opening wide the 
door, announced me and departed. 

‘¢ How d’ye do? Sit down if you can find a chair, O’Regan,”’ 
exclaimed the Colonel, who was most seriously engaged, in 
company with half-a-dozen of the officers, in the dexterous 
work of ‘‘ heeling” a couple of game cocks, cut out of feather, 
the ‘‘heeling’”’ consisting of putting on a pair of spurs, 
shaped like shoemaker’s awls, over the natural weapons of the 
bird. I mentioned the purport of my visit. 

‘‘ Well, O’Regan,” he replied, ‘‘ if it will not delay you to 
see a right good fight of cocks, we shall postpone the subject 
of the harriers until the battles are over. How say you?” 

‘‘T am in no hurry, Colonel,” I said. 

Kenyon now re-appeared. He announced the Doctor and 
his cocks were eager for fight. We adjourned to one of the 
privates’ quarters, then unoccupied by troops, which was ar- 
ranged as a cock-pit. This being an amusement I never could 
bring myselfto take pleasure in, suffice it to say, the Colonel 
won both matches. One of his cocks survived his antagonist 
two seconds, which he passed in crowing his life out; the 
other, although he did not 

Tun away, 


Yet lived to fight another day. 


When no foe remained to contend against, we proceeded to the 
mess-room, and partook of luncheon. The subject of the pack 
was then discussed. The moment I mentioned the name of 
Sir Robert Spread as a gentleman to whom I would refer for 
any information respecting the qualities of the dogs, and the 
value to be put upon them, there was a general wish to abide 
by his estimate. I expressed my perfect willingness to receive 
the amount he would fix upon, and the Colonel said, ‘‘ No- 
thing could be fairer.”” He offered to write at once to Sir 
Robert on the subject. The officers politely said, ‘‘ If they 
bought the pack they hoped it would induce me to hunt often 
with them—a stable for my horse, and a shake-down for my- 
self, would be at all times ready.” I thanked them sincerely, 
and with a promise of being informed the moment Spread 
answered the Colonel’s letter, returned to Knocknacopple. 

I found my father walking up and down the dining-room in 
an impatient manner. He stopped short when he saw me, 
and thrusting a letter, with the Mallow post-mark, into my 
hand, said, ‘“‘ This is directed to you, Bryan, and as there 
have been communications between you and persons in that 
town which I totally disapprove of, I am anxious to know 
what the contents are.”’ 

I was somewhat stung by this speech, but said nothing. I 
tore off the envelope and beheld a strange handwriting on the 
inside of the cover. The enclosure was in the well-known 
hand I loved most to see. 

‘Well, Bryan, what important event does that letter dis- 
close ?” inquired my father, observing my agitation on reading 
the contents. 

I silently handed it to him. He read as follows: 

‘Mr. Brallaghan, sen., begs to inform Mr. O’Regan, jun., 
he so fully concurs in the reply his niece has given to Mr. 
O’Regan’s letter,” that he has no objection to forward it, and 
so put an end to an acquaintance which is as little desired by 
Miss O’Moore as by Mr. Brallaghan.” 

‘Gracious heavens! Bryan,” exclaimed my father, ‘‘ what 
insults you expose yourself to by the low society you mix your- 
self up with. Here is a second edition of the rascally Casey 
affair—only, happily, this does not threaten legal proceedings. 
As I am now acquainted with the desire of those people, and 
hoping you are not wholly destitute of the spirit of your race, 
I have of course no wish to learn how the girl has treated 
you,” 

Thus saying he left the apartment, and I remained with 
Miss O’Moore’s folded lett r in my hand. I remember, as 
though it happened but yesterday, the anguish I experienced 


when I read Emily’s letter. Her commencement: ‘‘ Dear Sir,’ 
without the little personal pronoun, sent a chill into my heart. 
Her wonder how I could venture to address her so confidently, 
when the result of the trial disclosed the slight reliance she 
could place on my sincerity. The case of poor, ill-used Miss 
Casey might one day have been her own, if this public trial 
did not show me in my true colours. The line of defence she 
characterized as adding “‘ insult to injury—justifying a wrong 
by the impunity the law gave me”; and my climax was my 
counsel calling public attention to Miss Casey’s presence in 
court. This, she considered, showed me “destitute of all 
proper feelings.” She regretted ‘‘ being so sadly disappointed 
in one for whom she cherished the warmest esteem; and 
hoped, though I had forfeited those feelings for ever, my re- 
paration to Miss Casey might yet compensate for the grief 
she heard that lady suffered through my misconduct.” 

Such was the substance of this most painful letter. The 
affliction it caused me cannot be conceived. My former hap- 
piness mocked my present wretchedness, as the bygone splen- 
dours in youth aggravate poverty in age. I looked for congra- 
tulation on my success—I received rebuke for achieving it. I 
expected a revival of Emily’s expressions of regard—she cast me 
off for ever! Nay, more; she had the cruelty to bid me make 
reparation to Miss Casey. Lalmost distrusted my senses; but 
her letter was clearly expressed—the words before my eyes were 
written by her hand ; her uncle appoved of her dismissing me ; 
I had lost her esteem for ever ! 

A few days wore slowly on. I was beginning to wonder at 
the silence of my military friends, when one afternoon the quiet 
of our avenue was disturbed by the tramp of four rattling 
posters, drawing a well-appointed travelling carriage to the 
entrance porch. Sir Robert Spread stepped out, followed by 
a tall, finely-formed young man, with handsome features, and 
a countenance indicating high animal spirits. The visiters were 
ushered into the dining-room, where my mother received them. 
On my joining them, Sir Robert presented me to his friend, 
Lord Shillelagh. 

I could hardly repress a laugh when I recollected the 
description in the letter of his lordship. He, too, seemed to 
have some suspicions of the nature of my impressions respect- 
ing himself, for on shaking hands he said : 

‘* You and I will make famous friends, O’ Regan, I see that; 
but you must not pay any attention to what old Bob says.”’ 
And he gave the baronet a poke in the ribs. 

‘‘ Especially when he recommends your lordship’s skill in 
cookery,” I replied laughing. 

‘‘ Ah! the informer. I find he has commenced imposing on 
your credulity already. I half guessed at the account he was 
giving you respecting me ; and by way of facilitating the move- 
ments of his pen, I rubbed in a little grease. Did he make 
known the extent of my generosity r” 

‘‘ There was not the least necessity; pen, ink, and paper 
told of that kindness.”’ 

My mother left us, on hospitable thought intent, and then 
Sir Robert mentioned having received Colonel Gates’ letter 
announcing my offer to leave the sale of the pack to himself, 
and as the officers had equal confidence in him, he was to value 
the hounds and conclude the matter. 

‘‘ Shillelagh’ being invited for dinner to-day by the Castle- 
tons,”’ continued Sir Robert, ‘‘ I thought it was a good oppor- 
tunity to have a look at your hounds. We reached f'ermoy 
last evening, and dined with the 49th. As hare-hunting has 
commenced, the officers are anxious not to delay the purchase. 
They desired me inquire what you intend doing with your 
huntsman, for if he leaves your service they would be glad to 
engage him.” 

‘¢ T will have an answer for you shortly,’ I replied, taking 
advantage of my father’s presence to leave our visiters and 
sound Davy Walsh on the subject just started. 

Davy was returning from airing the dogs. He wore an old 





hunting-frock which had once been scarlet—it was now so 
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faded as to be almost plum-colour ; his lower limbs were en- 
eased in corduroys and leather gaiters. I overtook him at the 
entrance to the kennel. 

“Davy,” I said, ‘I came to tell you it’s settled ; the hounds 
are to go.” ais 

‘¢ Oh, Masther Bryan, sorry I am to see the day ; but if it’s 
for the good of the family the dogs must go surely, there’s no 
second word about it. More luck attend them, the creaturs, 
and his eyes filled as they rested upon the hounds gambolling 
about him, and leaping up on him. ‘A better bred, a better 
matched, or a truer pack can’t be met on Ireland’s ground, and 
that I’m ready to swear to.” 

‘¢ Well, Davy, as the officers have become the owners of the 
pack, and want a huntsman, what say you to going with the 
hounds and being huntsman tothem?” 

Never shall I forget the look of mingled grief and incredulity 
with which he exclaimed: ‘‘Eh! then, are you in earnest, 
sir ?” 

‘‘ T wish merely to ask if you would like it yourself.” 

‘‘ Like it myself,” he muttered in a tone of sadness, and 
then addressing me he said reproachfully, ‘‘ Why should I like 
it? How came you to think I could like it? NoIdon’t. I 
won’t part in their ould days the good masther and missus in 
whose house I was born and reared ; I’d serve for nothing the 
family whose fathers before them mine lived under many a 
year. And you, Masther Bryan, whom I nursed when a weeny 
child on my knees, and trained to ride with the head hound ; 
an’ you to ax such a question. Oh! sir, do you think I have 
no heart ?” 

I grasped the honest fellows hand, and bade him “ think 
no more about it.” 

Davy then suggested that Riley might answer the ‘‘ sodger 
officers” very well for a huntsman. 

I found Riley in the stable. I hinted the possibility of his 
being engaged as huntsman to the garrison hounds, and he felt 
glad at the prospect of not being parted from the pack, and 
obtaining service near home, for such he regarded Knockna- 
copple. 

I acquainted Sir Robert with Davy’s resolution to stay. It 
amused Lord Shillelagh exceedingly. 

‘‘ Faith, he must be brother to my huntsman in Tipperary,” 
he said. ‘I once threatened to part him, and what do you 
think was his reply ?” 

We expressed our desire to learn. 

‘¢¢ Don’t spake of parting us, my lord,’ says he; ‘ it’s no 
use, for I won’t go. If you. don’t know when you have a 
good huntsman, I know when I have a good place, and I 
won't stir.’”’ 

Spread had often witnessed Riley’s performance when riding 
to our hounds, and concurred with Davy in thinking he would 
hunt the hounds well enough. I then mentioned we had a 
couple of horses to part with, a well-bred clever hunter of my 
own, and Young Bob, Riley’s horse, which the officers might 
purchase with the hounds. 

‘ll take a look at him, and report what I think he is 
worth,” replied Spread. 

Pat Power brought in his luncheon-tray, and the old side- 
board yielded a variety of liquors. The potteen was highly 
commended, and when the repast was over Spread said he 
would visit the stable 

** Will you come, my lord ?” he asked his companion. 

‘“‘T fear I have not time just now. I shall see O’Regan’s 
hunter before I return to Fermoy,” replied his lordship. ‘I 
must now proceed to the Castletons, but I intend to be in 
Fermoy, please the Fates, sometime before cock-crow, and 
must be off.” 

“There goes as good-hearted and fine-spirited a boy as 
breathes,” said Sir Robert. 

Davy and Riley did the honours of their respective domains. 
The hounds—twenty couple—were in perfect health, clean, 
and free from the least trace of disorder o any kind. Sir 





Robert spoke warmly in praise of the kennel and its appurte- 
nances, and hoped the hounds would not suffer by the change 
of ownership. He asked several questions relative to Riley’s 
competency to undertake the duties of huntsman, and received 
satisfactory replies. We next showed the horses. Young Bob 
was a serviceable animal, had carried our whip for three sea- 
sons, and was now seven years old. We thought him good 
value for forty guineas. ‘Lhe price of the pack I left entirely 
to Spread. He looked at Rattler, the hunter I spoke of, a 
showy, active horse. I expected something less than a hundred 
for him. Spread was impatient to conclude the arrangements, 
for the officers wanted the hounds, and were actually under 
rent for a kennel and stable for a huntsman’s horse. He 
wished to return to Fermoy, so Riley drove him to the bar- 
racks in my gig, and brought me back a draft for the pack and 
Young Bob. 





CHAPTER XL. 


A NOCTURNAL HORSE SALE. 


‘* Night, when the stars are gemming heaven, 

And seem like angels’ eyes, 

Resuming still their silent watch 
Within the far-off skies ; 

When tenderly they gaze on us, 
Those children of the air, 

While every ray they send to us 
Some message seems to bear.”’ 

Miss Lewis, 


Wi1TH sorrowing hearts Davy Walsh andI turned towards home, 
having escorted Terry Riley and the pack en route to Fermoy, 
where they were to occupy the kennel. The officers intended 
to give Lord Shillelagh a day’s sport on the morrow. Poor 
Terry half repented his own engagement when taking his 
farewell. 

** He’s a good boy and a careful sowl, sir,” ejaculated Davy 
while retracing our steps, ‘* and I hope the sodger officers will 
be as good and kind as the masthers he left.” 

‘¢‘T have no doubt that Terry will be a great favourite with 
them all,” I replied. 

Day declines early towards the end of October, and the sha- 
dows of evening crept silently from the bed of the broad Black- 
water. Ballyhooly Castle, and its handsome bridge, seen 
from the road to Knocknacopple, are at all times picturesque ; 
the dark, ivy-clad towers, displaying Norman architecture in 
lancet-shaped windows and pointed arches, grew black in the 
gloom ere we reached the lawn. 

The clear moon was in the sky as we drew near home, and 
the silver beams illumined the front of our old mansion, reveal- 
ing embattled porch, mullioned window, and pointed gable. 
It was a study for an artist to paint. 

The money I received for horse and hounds was a season- 
able relief. Several creditors were pressing, and I sat consider- 
ing whose claims were most urgent until a late hour. I was 
scarcely composed to rest, when the tramping of horses’ hoofs 
and the sound of wheels rapidly approaching the house roused 
me. I advanced to the window, and beheld a carriage wheel- 
ing into the open space before the porch. I hastily threw up 
the sash, and inquired the cause of the visit. 

‘¢ O’Regan, my dear fellow, excuse me for disturbing you,” 
said Lord Shillelagh, as he got out of the carriage; ‘‘ but Iam 
pressed for time, and it occurred: to me when I was passing 
near your house I might as well have a look at your hunter.” 

‘‘ Willingly, my lord; you can have a bed here to-night, 
and in the morning I shall be most happy to show him to 
you.” 

‘** Oh!” he replied, ‘‘ that would not suit my book at all. I 
can judge of him as well now as at any other time.” 

I did not delay long. Davy was soon at my elbow, and we 
joined his lordship at the stables. 

The horse was soon led out, and underwent a critical exa- 
mination. The marks on his teeth were looked at—he was 


rising six; his eyes, knees, hoofs, windpipe, ribs, hocks, were 
successively felt, and called forth no disparaging remarks. 
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“Clap a saddle on his back, my man,” said Lord Shillelagh— 
ace ~ ore reo! as the moon, though occasionally 
obscured by clouds, was bright, this fear] o 
tke ci g ess horseman sprang 

*« What sort of a fence is at the end of your lawn, O'Regan ?” 
he inquired. 

‘* A very stiff boundary ditch.” 

‘¢ May I take your horse at it ?” 

*¢ If your lordship will risk your neck, I’ll risk my horse's,” 
I replied. 

Away shot Rattler and his bold rider, and both were soon lost 
to our view. When about six minutes had elapsed the pant- 
ing steed was pulled up beside me. 

‘* What do you ask for your horse, O’Regan ?” 

** Highty guineas.” . 

‘¢ Say pounds, and he’s mine.” 

** Well, my lord, be it so.” 

“I'll enclose you a draft when I get home,” he replied; 
‘¢and if you will lend me this saddle and bridle, I shall hunt 
the horse to-morrow. I can leave them with Colonel Gates 
for you.” 

I acceded promptly, and offered to send the horse to Fer- 
moy in the morning, but he preferred, he said, a moonlight 
ride, and bidding the postilions take the carriage to the hotel, 
wishod me ‘‘ good night.” Placing a couple of guineas in the 
hands of Davy Walsh he galloped across the lawn, and leaped 
on the road with the speed of the wild huntsman. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





POETRY. 


Some one has said, we cannot stop to enquire whom, ‘ Poeta 
nascitur non fit’”—which means, if we must translate for the 
country gentlemen, that the gift of pocsy is from above—yet, 
like all other such gifts, it requires a considerable amount of 
cultivation. There is a certain degree of truth inthis dictum, 
but we apprehend that a poet of the true order is, occasionally 
at least, improved by training. It is not so easy to handle 
this matter convincingly, but we will endeavour to make what 
we mean clearer by some illustrative example, and if we do 
not succeed in a first attempt, we may return to the matter 
again, perhaps with better success. 

Lord Byron’s claims to the title of a true poet few will now 
venture to dispute. Was he born a poet? This is possibly 
a somewhat difficult point to solve. A great variety of opinion 
oxists as to the merit of his various compositions. Many of 
them are indefensible on the score of morality; some arc 
savagely misanthropical; others have been charged with in- 
culcating fearful infidelity. Setting aside these charges, we 
incline to think that ‘* Childe Harold” contains some of his 
noblest efforts. One of his carliest poems was drawn forth by 
the somewhat severe criticism of his boyish productions by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. In this he lashed, with an unsparing 
severity, his able critics. One of his schoolboy effusions owed 
its origin to the eccentricity of an old gentlewoman, a neigh- 
bour of his, who, it seems, entertained some singular notions 
as to the future destination of departed spirits; she, as he 
was told, was inclined to think that the moon, being, as she 
heard from astronomers, unpeopled, there could be no better 
place in which to dispose of them. Her having given utter- 
ance to this notion appears to have reached Lord Byron, and 
@ recent writer thus notices this circumstance: ‘‘ Large general 
powers may take their direction accidentally, Genius does 
not. It always sets its possessor in his own particular path. 
The old lady happened to imagino that dead people dwelt in 
the moon. She had only to provoke the boy-lord of Newstead 
Abbey, when he broko out— 

‘In Nottingham county there lives at Swangreen, 


As curst an old Jady as eyer was seen, 
And when she shall die, which J hope will be soon, 


SS aSeeeoeee a. 


There was the impulse to put his passion into verse, and the 
ability todo it. The old lady might have provoked all the 
other boys in Nottinghamshire, and not found one, whatever 
were his general powers, who would have vented his irritation 
in that form.” 

A different species of poetic power is to be found in the 
compositions of the Rev. James Wills, an accomplished author, 
still resident in the county of Kilkenny, if we mistake not, and 
happily united to a relative of the late Chief Justice Charles 
Kendal Bushe. In his effusions we find proof that if we do 
not now possess Irish poets in the highest sense of the word, 
we at least have Anglo-Irish poets of no ordinary capacity. 
Some of his lightest efforts, we are disposed to think, exhibit 
quite as convincing evidence of his highly poetic taste and 
appreciation of the beautiful, as others of his more pretensious 
effusions. And in proof of our assertion, we will but cite 
the following verses from among many others which he has 
scattered like the Sibylline leaves : 





“Voice of yon rocky shade, 

Plaintive and lonely, 

Art thou a forest maid, 
Or a voice only ? 

Still for thy cruel love— 
Youth unrelenting !— 

Nymph, over hill and grov’, 
Art thou lamenting ? 


Hark! over copse and dale 
Bugles are ringing. 
Echo! no weeping wail 
Back thou art flinging ! 
Now from yon hollow dell 
Rude mirth awaketh, 
Swift from thy craggy cell 
Soft laughter breaket*. 


Thou to the lover’s ear 
Pensively sighest, 
Thou to the hunter's cheer 
Blithely repliest : 
Song from the woodland bill, 
Pipe from the mountain—, 
If hill and grove be still, 
Drop from the fountain! 


Mate of my boyish days, 
Known in the wild-wood, 
Still are thy well-known lays, 
Lays of my childhood !- 
Then in thy secret dell, 
Oft have I wooed thee; 
Often with tuneful spell, 
Lover-like, sued thee. 


Oft watch’d thy breezy foot 
O’er the dew, sweep ng 
IIlome to thy fairy lute 
In the cliff sleeping, 
Oft in the haunted air 
Sought thine eyes’ greetinz, 
Still but thy voice was there 
Softly retreating ! 


Still, thou soft vocal power, 
Formless and airy, , 
Voice of the forest flower, 
Voice of the fairy’ 
Whether wild tree or wave, 
Or cliff enthral thee, 
Voice, from thy secret cave— 
Echo, I call thee L” 


We greatly err if these few verses do not ex!:ivit porte powers 
of a very high order. We are not aware if they have been set 
to music, but we do not hesitate to express an entire conviction 
that they are quite as deserving of it as the following lines, 
said to have been written expressly for that purpose ¢ 


“ Fly, ye hours, the best, the brightest, _ 
Blest are they that fleet the lightest = 
Man, be wise, 
Thy dearest joys 
Are poor compared with those thou slightest. 





She firmly believes that she'll go to the moon,’ 
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The world we roam 
Is not our home, 
We seek a rest that aye remaineth; 
Through weal or woe, 
From all below, 
We haste to scenes where nothing paincth. 
Tt is not life 
This toil and strife, 
These only serve from God to sever ; 
We hope to rise 
Above the skies, 
And there shall live, and live for ever. 
Can that be gain 
_ Whose charms detain 
The soul from glory’s richer treasures ? 
Can that be woe 
That serves to throw 
A brighter hue o’er coming pleasures ? 
Thou that in the world delightest, 
Rise, oh! rise 
To nobler joys, 
And taste the bliss which now thou slightest.” 


It is well known that most of the compositions of the cele- 
brated Carolan were conceived in Irish. The number of his 
musical pieces, to almost all of which he composed verses, are 
said to have exceeded 200. Irish was his native language, 
and although some lines are yet extant which he wrote in 
English, yet it must be apparent that when he attempted to 
compose in that language, it was under a certain degree of 
constraint, which will be very apparent when we consider 
attentively the lines of his which yet remain, of which we need 
give but one brief example. It is to be found in a song which, 
it is said, he wrote at the desire of a Miss Featherstone, a 
young lady who did not understand Irish, and who was anxious 
to have some verses suited to his own fine air, ‘‘ The Devotion.” 


**On a fine Sunday morning, devoted to be, 
Attentive to a sermon that was ordered for me, 


" I met a fresh rose, on the road, by decree, 


And, though Mass was my notion, my devotion was she. 
Welcome fair lily, white and red, 
Welcome was every word we said. 

Welcome, bright angel of noble degree, 

I wish you would love, and that I were with thee; 

I pray don’t frown at me with mouth, or with eye— 

So I told the fair maiden, with heart full of glee, 

Though the Mass was my notion, my devotion was she.” 


Carolan’s fame as musical composer, rests, we apprehend, on 
a more secure basis than his verses, at least on those written 
in English. It has been well said, he yet lives in his own 
deathless strains, and while the charms of melody hold their 
sway over the human heart, the name of Carolan will be re- 
membered and revered. 





—— 


“THE HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 


CHAPTER I. 


In a mean and poorly furnished cabin on the western coast of Ire- 
land live those to whom our story refers. A poor fisherman, with 
his wife, a grown-up daughter, and two younger sons, constituted 
the household. ‘The time is Christmas eve, and though the season 
is not cold or frosty, the strong gales blowing on that iron-bound 
coast prevent the hale, hearty, and generally successful fisherman 
from plying his usual calling. 

Ths eldest son is “away in Amerikay,” and as the father and 
mother draw their settles closer to the expiring embers of a clear 
turf fire which has been burning on the hearthstone, their conver- 
sation naturally reverts to him; while the * colleen,” whose lover 
has also gone to that * land of promise,” sits moodily listening to 
their remarks, and occasionally, but rarcly, intrudes her own opi- 
nicn on the elders. 

Being Christmas eve, the larder almost empty, and the gale 
blowing so hard that there is no possibility of putting out to sea, 
they are planning how to make the morrow pass as cheerfully and 
happily as they possibly can 

“Sure, Biddy Flannigan has killed the pig this Christmas, and 
would ‘not scruple to lend us a bit till the fishing comes round 
aga, 
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*‘ Indeed it’s thrue for you, Peggy darlin’ ; nay the time she’s 
helped us, and a good woman she always was; but then, alanna, 


| to my thnkin’ it would be a mane thing to borrow our Christmas 


dinner, so we'll go to the chapel. Aye, and we’ve given Father 
Mulcahy his dues as usual, and if we do make our dinner of praties 


| and milk, nobody need be a bit the wiser.” 


All this time Ellie Keegan, the daughter of the fisherman, had 


.| not said a word, but she now burst forth— 


‘“‘T glory in your sperit, father, uot to let anyone know how we 


| have Seen forsaken by them as ought to have cared for us, and that 


them as went away and promised to be thrue-hearted, has given 


| Us up entirely.” 


Poor girl, her feelings were too much for her, so, throwing her 


| apron over her head, she had what is denominated “a good cry,” 


At length she started up and said: 

, ‘“‘ Wirasthrue! and there is not even the Christmas candle to the 
ore.” 

She sent her younger brother to the next neighbour (the Biddy 
Flannigan, owner of the pig) to beg her to lend her, if possible, a 
candle for the evening. | 

** Och, then, ma cushla, but you're the lucky boy; the man at 
Raheen had only the two remaining, and he said to me ‘ perhaps 
some of the neighbours may want one, and you had betther take it 
with you;’ aud sorra neighbour I know is more welcome ‘to it nor 
yoursel ves.” 

The boy, whose name was Patrick, after the national patron 
(familiarly called Paudheen) having received the candle, was sub- 
jected to a severe cross-questioning on the part of the buxom 
widow as to the reason of its having been forgotten.’ For a time 
he tried to evade her, but at length was forced to confess that the 
times being bad they could not manage to get one, nor get the usual 
piece of meat on this occasion. The good little widow listened very 
attentively to his details, and then taking down a large jar of honey, 
and a loaf of bread of her own baking, she gave the boy a huge 
slice and bade him eat that, and dream upon it and see if his dream 
would come true. The poor fellow, nothing loth, eat his bread and 
honey, and started for his home, but like a wise child, as he was, 
said nothing of the fair Biddy’s questionings, nor of his own replies 
thereto, but on going to bed found his sleep much disturbed by the 
vision of a beautiful leg of pork, with greens in abundance. So 
vivid was this dream that when on returning from the chapel the 
next day, he saw what appeared to him the identical leg of pork, 
with the greens, he was more pleased than surprised, and looked 
upon it as quite a fulfilling of his dream, and nothing else. 

Not so the rest of the household, they ** wondered” who could have 
sent it, and the fisherman vowed that if he only knew, the first 
good fish he ever caught should go to repay the donor. 

Everybody was pleased with the exception of the grown-up 
daughter, Ellie, who still felt almost affronted at a dinner being 
given to them by any one, and much inclined to blame the young 
men, who, on leaving, had vowed never to forget the ** ould home.” 
Nevertheless, they had a pleasant Christmas dinner, and often did 
they ponder on tie words of the good priest, when he said “ Never 
saw I the righteous forsaken, or his seed begging their bread.” 


CHAPTER IL. 

Tue Christmas evening passed off cheerfully and happily, and many 
a guess was hazarded as to the benefactor who had so generously 

rovided for their comfort. If Master ‘* Paudheen” had his own 
ideas on the subject, he took good care not to divulge them, well 
knowing how annoyed his parents and sister would be that he should 
have made their poverty known to any one—not even to the kind- 
hearted Biddy. 

In a few days the wild weather abating, old Keegan was enabled 
once more to go out fishing, and was most successful, catching a 
few fine cod, which he carried to the neighbouring village of Raheen 
to dispose of, and having reserved one for the use of his own family 
(a piece of extravagance not often indulged in), he resolved to pay 
a visit to his neighbour the widow. On entering he found a leg of 
ye set out for her dinner, which so much resembled his own that 

e discovered at once who had given them their Christmas dinner, 
when, grasping the fair widow’s hand, he thanked her most sin- 
cerely. She tried to deny it, and then, finding that it was useless, 
she burst forth with— | 

“And then who has a betther right than the one you helped 
many a time, but sure I have good news for you. 1 was in Raheen 
this morning afore you were, and got this letther for you.” 

The old man examined it, and soon discovered that it must have 
been enclosed in another, when the fair widow blushingly confessed 
that it came in one from “John” to her. She gave it to her old 
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friend to read, who, after a vast deal of trouble, and “ spelling 


out,” learned that it was an offer of marriage from the said John, 
setting forth how long he had loved her, &c., but that being poor 
he would not ask her to be his wife. “ Now,” he writes, * I have good 
wages, and can make you comfortable, if you love me well enough 
to come out with the father and mother, and the young ‘ craythurs.’ 
Ellen, of course, will come for the sake of Milligan, who can now 
afford to keep a wife too.” 

At first the old man could hardly understand it all, and remained 
quite mute, until Biddy, throwing her arms round his neck, said, 
“ Won’t you have me for daughther afther all.” 

The old man, solemnly laying his hand on the head of the young 
woman, which lay on his breast, said, ‘‘ May the Blessed Virgin and 
all the saints protect you, my purty darlin’—'tis I that'll be proud 
to call you daughther; and now, alanna, just step over with me to 
see the ould woman and make her happy.” 

All this time the old man held his son’s letter between his fingers ; 
he now folded it carefully in a red cotton handkerchief, which he 

laced inside his hat, and then covering his fine bushy grey head ot 
bair with the latter, started for his own “ cot,” accompanied by the 
betrothed of his son. 

Arrived at home, the latter was introduced as “ Biddy, our 
future daughter,” an announcement requiring explanation, and the 
due perusal of the different missives. ‘Chere were ample enclosures 
for making merry on New-year’s day (but which ought to have 
arrived in time for the Christmas dinner), and also for taking the 
family across the Atlantic. Even the proud and passionate Ellie 
was convinced that her young lover had not forgotten her, and 
quickly made up her mind to reward him for his faithfulness. 

We will leave them making their preparations for departure to 
that land at which most Irish emigrants look through a golden me- 
dium—I mean the younger portion of the family made their prepa- 
rations for departure, but the “ ould people” could not be persuaded 
to leave their own dear cabin on the bigh western cliff, against which 
the mighty waters of the broad Atlantic washed in interminable 
—_ with a deep boom surpassing that of the most powerful 
artillery. 

We are perfectly sure that never again will the old fisherman or 
his faithful partner want the means of homely comfort, and certainly 
never again will they be without their Christmas dinner. 





I'VE BEEN GATHERING FLOWERS, MOTHER. 

On, I’ve been gathering flowers, mother, 
For Julia’s grave, to-day ; 

Oh, I’ve been wandering down the glen, 
Where once we used to play ; 

And there, beside the grape-vine swing, 
Where mountain flocks repose, 

I found this dear soft silken band 
Twined round a lonely rose. 

Oh, mother, ’tis the braid of hair 

Dear little Julia used to wear. 


And farther down the vale, mothe= 
Where morning zephyrs rise, 

I found this dear, dear little book, 
These ribbons, and these toys, 

And there I found this little doll, 
Within our play-house shed ; 

Its little hood and silken shawl 
Lay on a violet bed. 

Within the book, dear mother, see, 

Here are the words, “ Remember me.” 


Now I have plucked the rose, mother, 
The silken band to save, 

And gathered all the summer flowcrs, 
For little Julia’s grave; 

I’ve plucked the daisy from its mould, 
The lily from its lair, 

For such were all the gems, mother, 
Dear sister used to wear. 

Now gently, ’mid the sweet perfume, 

I’m going with them to her tomb. 





W. Mason, Esq., author of the “ Spiritual Treasury,” while engaged in 
that work, was called upon by a gentleman on business. Instead of taking 
his name and address, as desired. and as he thought he had done, he wrote 
the chapter and verse on which he had been meditating; and when he 
came afterwards to look at the paper, in order to wait upon the gentle- 
man, he found nothing upon it but Acts the second, verse the eighth; so 
much was his mind absorbed in divine things. 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 


OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.”* 





CHAPTER IV. 

Cong.—The Village Inn.—Cong formerly a Bishopric and Royal Residence —Far!y 
History.—Roderick O’Conor, last Irish King of Ireland, died in Cong.— The 
Abbey Ruins protected by Mr. Guinness.— Beautiful Doorways.— The bet of the 
Irish Gentleman.—The celebrated Cross of Cong now in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy.—Inscriptions on the Cross —Dr. Petrie’s description of 
this beautiful work of art.—Caverns near Cong.—Shameful neglect of interna} 
navigation in Ireland. 


On disembarking at Cong, in Irish Con3a, we procured a car and, 
drove to the village inn. The external appearance was not pro- 
mising, and the interior did not belie the outward seeming. A good 
hotel is much wanted in Cong. We found the only sitting-room 
mony by a party of anglers, who discussed the relative merits of 
the fishing for the trout, pike, and other inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring lakes, with considerable animation. Having secured a 
sleeping apartment and ordered dinner, we set forth to visit the 
celebrated Abbey of Cong. The village is small and straggling ; 
the houses poor, and thatched for the most part. Several mills in 
the neighbourhood are worked by the abundant supply of water- 
tt accruing from a subterraneous river flowing {rom Lough 

{ask into Lough Corrib. Yet, this poor village was formerly a 
bishop's see and a royal residence. ‘The unfrequented streets, over 
which a donkey-cart laden with turf now slowly progressed, witnesse« 
many a proud pageant, when kings and nobles, bishops and priests, 
knights and fair dames, in days of peace, amid bright triumphs, 
held their pompous way. Often the tempest of war raged furiously. 
In 1134, the town was burnt by the people from Munster. In 
1201, it shared a like fate at the hands of William de Burgo, and 
again, in 1310, the town was plundered by Hugh Briefneach, or 
Hugh of Brefny. There is nothing now to remind one of its former 
greatness but a portion of an old stone cross, at the end of the 
street, and the ruins of the abbey close by. This stately monas- 
tery, Archdall* informs us, was erected by St. Fechan, under the in- 
vocation of the Virgin Mary. The founder died a.p. 664. Under 
the date 1198, Archdall has the following record: “ This year, on 
the 29th November, Roderick O’Conor, the last monarch of Ireland, 
penitently resigned to fate in this abbey, in the 82nd year of his 
age, and the 15th of his retirement from a world in which he acted 
a very capital, though an unfortunate part.” He was interred at 
Clonmacnoise, though a tomb said to be his is shown here. The 
fact of his burial at Clonmacnoise is confirmed by a similar entry 
in the “* Annals of the Four Masters” under the same date: “a p. 
1198, Roderick O’Conor, King of Connaught and of all Ireland, 
both English and Irish, died in canonical orders at Cong, after 
sincere repentance, victorieus over the world and the devil. His 
body was conveyed to Clonmacnoise, and was interred there, on the 
north side of the altar of the great church.” 

The abbey ruins are in good preservation, for Mr. Guinness is 
not content with the restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
Dublin, but is doing good service by arresting the grasp of decay 
which was prostrating the Abbey of Cong. Accompanied bya hale 
old man named Burke, on whose head the snows of age fell frostly, 
yet kindly, we entered the sacred precincts. Numerous tombs lay 
around, and over them rose the majestic walls, now a prey to soli- 
tude. No more was the voice of saintly bishop, or mitred abbot, 
or pealing choir to be heard in the chapel; candles were no more 
to be lighted on the high altar, for bishop and abbot, as well as the 
lights of the chapel, had alike passed away. Large grants were 
made to the abbey, from time to time, principally by the De Burgos, 
and, at the time of the suppression of monasteries, the revenues 
must have been very considerable. The old caretaker was quite 
enthusiastic in his love for the ruins, and Mr. Guinness would be 
highly gratified if he heard the eloquent tribute which this octogen- 
arian paid to his humanity and worth. 

After a minute inspection of the interior of the ruins, our guide 
brought us through the adjoining grounds of Mr. Guinness to see 
three entrance-doors in various styles—Norman, Gothic, and Saxon. 
I never beheld a more finished work of architecture than the Nor- 
man doorway. Our guide told us a considerable sum of money 
had been won respecting it. It opens on an apartment used at one 
time as a forge, and when an English gentleman was pointing 
the attention of an Irish tourist to an elaborately sculptured door 
of an English church, the Irishman said, ‘* he knew a poor forge in 


* « Monasticon Hiber,” 499. 
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Connaught that had a handsomer entrance!” The Englishman 
said “it was impossible.” A heavy bet was laid, and an English 
architect deputed to examine the door of the forge. The moment 
he was shown this Norman door of the forge at Cong, he admitted 
its superiority, and the Irishman won the wager. 

On returning to our inn, a fellow-traveller informed us he had 
been much amused by listening to a young female, for she certainly 
was not a lady, who had been only one day in Ireland, railing at 
the rudeness of the Irish people. From what we observed of her 
demeanour, her opinion, one way or the other, did not seem entitled 
to much weight. 

The beautiful cross, presented by the late Professor MacCullagh 
to the Royal Irish Academy, formerly belonged to the abbey of 
Cong. It proves the very high state of art in Ireland anterior to 
the arrival of the English, as the date shows it was made in the 
reign of Therdelach Ua Conchovar—Turlogh O’Conor, father of 
Roderick O’Conor, the last Irish king. Round the edges 1s an in- 
scription, in Irish, which gives the name of the king, the dignita- 
ries of the church at the time, and the name of the artist. It also 
has the Latin inscription, but in Irish characters : 

Ma Hac cpiuce cpuc tesztupt cua parur conojcop onbyt— 
HAC CRVCE CRVX TEGITUR QUA PASSVS CONDITOR ORBIS. 


From this it was found to contain a portion of the wood of the 

cross on which our Saviour redeemed us, and, though somewhat 

Wefaced by injury, is still a remarkable proof of high artistic and 

devotional taste. 

Dr. Petrie having given the remainder of the inscriptions on the 
four divisions or compartments,* I may translate them for the 
reader : 

Onoje vo Wuyneduch u Dubchaiys do renoyn Cneno— 
‘A prayer for Muredach O’Duffy, the senior of Ireland.” 

Onojt do Thenvelbach u Chonchabap do 15 Crpend la ra noeppinad 
iy Znerra— 

‘A prayer for Turlogh O’Conor, for the king of Ireland, for whom this 
shrine was made.” 

Opoit do Domnull Wac Flannacan u Dubchays epreor Connache vo 
chomarpiba chomman acur chyapan jos yerpinaod qn 5herra— 

‘A prayer for Donnel the son of Flannagan O’Duffy, bishop of Con- 
naught, coarb of St. Comman and St. Ciaran, under whose superinten- 
dence this shrine was made.” 

Onoje do Waelra Wac Vnardan u Cchan do mH) 1 Znerra— 

A prayer for Maelisa, the son of Bradden O’Echan, who made this 

Shrine.” 

The perpendicular shaft is adorned with crystals, as also the arms ; 
and it measures about two feet and a-half in height, by nineteen 
inches in the span of the arms. The centre crystal is surrounded 
by gold ornamented tracery, and the whole of the cross is richly 
adorned with interwoven tracery of gold. ‘The edges, which bear 
the inscriptions in Irish and Latin, are silver, and separated from 
the frame, which is oak, by thin plates of copper; the rivets bear 
heads of animals, and the shaft terminates in the double head of an 
animal. ‘The end is hollow, doubtless to receive the staff on which 
it was carried in processions. Although some may regret the re- 
‘moval of such remains from the places in which they served as 
gen loci, yet from the injury antiquities received in Ireland dur- 
ing the time when bigotry prevailed, now that a national collection 
is preserved in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, which 
has recently been catalogued by the anxious care and patriotic zeal 
of Sir William Wilde, no one can reasonably regret to find this 
beautiful relic of former days is protected from future harm. 

Some remarkable caverns near Cong enable the visitor to behold 
the subterranean communication between Loughs Mask and Corrib. 
Were it not for the granite barrier separating these lakes, they 
would long have afforded persons an opportunity of navigating 
their waters continuously. ‘To open a direct passage between 
Killala and Galway, by means of the river Moy and these two 
lakes, was a practical project recommended so long ago as the early 
part of the 18th century ; yet this great national undertaking, which 
would be so important an addition to the internal navigation of 
this country, like the navigation of the beautiful Blackwater in 
Munster, has been suffered to remain in abeyance. Please God, 
the impetus latterly given to commercial industry in Ireland will 
soon remove from our country the just reproach of living in a land 
for which God has done much, but man little. 








One generation blows bubbles and the next breaks them; but 
- the mean time your philosopher is a happy man.— Cowper. 


* “ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” vol. iv. p. 9723. 
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IRISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
£0 TRE EDITOR OF “ THE DUBLIN SATURDAY MAGAZINE.” 


Dear Srn—It may be said that the national periodical literature of 
Ireland has been almost entirely a thing of the past. The best period of 
it began and ended with the time when the Dublin and Irish Penny 
Journals started into existence, and, after an admirable career of labour 
and usefulness, fell, like many other national undertakings in this country, 
from neglect to decay, and finally into total extinction. In the pages of 
these periodicals were embodied many a precious passage relating to Irish 
history, and many legends and traditions associated with it, then fresh in 
the memory of the people, and which it would be desirable should still 
be retained. The loss of such memorials and records is a thing to be felt, 
not only by the existing generation, but also by those of future times. 

It is true that several efforts were made from time to time to establish 
and maintain other publications of a similar tendency; but, unfortunately 
for the sake of national culture and lore, all met with a like fate, and failed 
before they arrived at the stage of maturity. It is strange, indeed, how 
this should be so; we every day see piles of periodicals being brought 
into this country, and circulated through the cities and towns—nay, even 
the very rural homesteads of Ireland. And these are, for the most part. 
of avery unsuitable, not to say dangerous character—in fact, many of them 
openly immoral and infidel. Others, and these are by no means the least 
injurious, are only covertly so; but all, or nearly all of them, have a ten- 
dency to vitiate the minds and corrupt the morals of a large section of 
the Irish people. Why should this state of things be allowed to continue? 
There is no lack of intellect or ability amongst us to supply suitable in- 
tellectual aliment to the tastes of the reading population of the country ; 
and some, at least, of our publishers have proved that there is no want of 
enterprise on their part, to undertake the risk of such publications, if they 
are only fairly supported by the great bulk of the people. It is time that 
this matter should be properly looked after, and that those whose opidions 
exercise a guiding influence on the mass of the community, should take 
some steps to remedy this evil, and remove from amofigst us the re- 
proach of want of a cheap national literature for the people. One cause 
of the failure of previous efforts in this direction may be, that most of our 
leading writers withheld their aid from the endeavours that have been made 
to enlarge the sphere of usefulness, and to elevate the standard of cheap 
serial publications ; a very erroneous notion seems to prevail among the 
higher class of Irish: ithors, that the appearance of their names, in con- 
nexion with the contr outing of pieces, in prose or verse, to cheap periodi- 
cals, would detract fr m the elevated position in literature to which they 
desire to attain. A similar idea is not entertained on the other side of the 
channel. There the names of the standard writers of the day may con- 
stantly be found in the pages of the popular magazines. For instance, 
Mr. Tennyson and R. M. Milner (Lord Houghton) have contributed 
various pieces of poetry, published with their signatures, to the Cornhill 
and other magazines. It would be well if some of our distinguished 
writers could be induced to take a leaf out of their book. They would 
thus be the means of diffusing amongst their humble, or less enlightened 
fellow-countrymen, a taste for a higher standard of intellectual acquire- 
ment, and thus lead also to an elevation of the moral and social condition 
of our people. Now that a renewed effort has been made to supply the 
long-existing want of a cheap national serial for the people, an opportunity 
of doing so is afforded to all who may be willing to contribute to so de- 
sirable an object. It might be suggested also, that those writers who 
from time to time through the columns of the newspapers have advocated 
the adoption of a similar project, are by this means placed in a position 
to give practical effect to their oft-repeated recommendations. Should 
this be done, and all parties unite in supporting a Magazine which has 
no political or sectarian object in view, it must eventually become, as it is 
to be hoped it may continue to deserve to be, a most decided commercial, 
and lite: ary success.—I remain very truly yours, FIDANZA. 























In the school, as in the world, far more rust out than wear 
out. Study is most tedious and wearisome to those who study 
least. Drones always have the hardest time. Grumblers make 
poor scholars, and their lessons are uniformly “ hard” and “ too 
long.” ‘The time and thought expended in shirking would be 
ample to master their tasks. Sloth, gormandising, and worry kill 
thousands where over-study harms one. The curse of Heaven rests 
on laziness and gluttony. By the very constitution of our being 
they are fitted to beget that torpor and despondency which chill the 
blood, deaden the nerves, enfeeble the muscles, and derange the 
whole vital machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, ennui, and anxiety are 
among the most common causes of disease. On the other hand, 
high aspiration and enthusiasm help digestion and respiration, and 
send an increased supply of vital energy to all parts of the body. 
Courage and work invigorate the whole system, and lift one into a 
purer atmosphere above the reach of contagion. The lazy groan 
most over their “arduous duties,” while earnest workers talk little 
about the exhausting labours of their profession. Of all creatures, 
the sloth would seem to be the must worried and worn. 
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BARRY’S COURT, CO. CORK. | 
THe great family of Barry, long settled in the connty of Cork, | 
is descended from William de Barry, who married Angareth, | 
daughter of the celebrated Nesta, sometime mistress to King 
Henry I. of England. The issue of this alliance was four 
sons, named respectively Robert, Philip, Walter, and Gerald. | 
From Philip descended the earls of Barrymore, in the county 
of Cork ; but the youngest brother, Gerald, commonly, from | 
his Welsh birth, styled ‘‘ Cambrensis,” as the author of the | 
oldest book written for the purpose of defaming this county, is | 
perhaps the most famous of the family. It is a curious consi- | 
deration that from this lady, Nesta, a very considerable | 
number of the chief actors on the English side during the in- | 
vasion of Ireland, in the 12th century, traced their descent. 
She was daughter of Rees ap Gruffydh, a Welsh chieftain, and 
ai an early age became mistress to the English king (a great 
honour, we suppose, in those days), by whom she had one. 
son, who was father of Meyler and Robert Fitz-Henry, two | 
knights who accompanied Strongbow to Ireland, and whose | 
names figure conspicuously in the events of the period. Her 
first marriage was with Stephen, constable of the castles of 
Cardigan and Pembroke, to whom she bore the celebrated 


Robert Fitz-Stephen. She subsequently became the wife of 


Gerald, surnamed Fitz-Walter, by whom she had Maurice and | 

















William Fitz-Gerald. From Maurice are descended the earls 


_of Kildare and Desmond—the former still represented by the 


Leinster family. William became father to Raymond le Gros, or 
‘¢ the Fat,” one of the most remarkable names in connexion with 
the attempted conquest, and of which the modern name Grace 
is a corruption. As the descendants of these knights inter- 
married to a very great extent, it may be said that Nesta 
was an ancestress of most of the houses of Anglo-Nerman 
blood in Ireland. But there were also many alliances with 
native families, so that before many generations had passed, 
the descendants of the invaders had become indistinguishable 
from the native Celts, except that, as old writers informs us, 
they appeared ‘‘ more Irish than the Irish themselves !”’ 

The posterity of Philip de Barry at an early period acquired 
large possessions in the county of Cork. For ages subsequent 
to the invasion, the best title-deed to land was the possession 
of a strong castle in a strong position—at least so the ‘‘ settlers” 
considered, and accordingly we find the Barrys not unmindful of 
their security. Barry’s Court, the title of their chief stronghold, 
stands near the village of Carrigtohill, adjoining the passage 
into Innismore, or the Great Island, in the harbour of Cork, 
the only pass by which the said island can be entered at low 
water. ‘he castle is, even in its present ruinous condition, a 
noble specimen of the fortified dwelling erected by chieftains 
of note in Ireland during the middle ages. It does not at 
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present exhibit the appearance it did when the drawing from 
which the accompanying cut was taken was executed. The 
walls are at present so thickly enveloped with ivy, that almost 
every feature of the building, externally at least, is concealed, 
a fact much to be regretted, as one of the most interesting 
architectural studies remaining in this part of the country is 
thus rendered comparatively useless. 

The castle has been described as consisting of one very 
large tower or keep, with projections at the angles, of vast 
strength, in tolerable preservation, and the centre square- 
roofed ; but the outworks being demolished, no conjecture can 
be formed of their extent, but if we may judge from the sur- 
rounding walls and the formidable appearance of the main 
building, they must have borne some proportion to its magni- 
tude, forming altogether a fortress of considerable importance, 
the more soasthe ground lies rather flat for some distance around. 
The walls are of great thickness, perforated with loop-holes and 
many large windows, the rich stonework ornaments and mul- 
lions of some still resisting the consuming hand of time. The 
flooring of several arched stories is of great thickness—all 
entire, as firm as ever, and the upper ranges were then (some 
25 years ago) used as a grain store, filled with a considerable 
quantity of corn; the staircases communicating with these 
apartments are in the thickness of the walls, lighted by the 
loops already mentioned, and though the day had so many 
apertures of entrance, yet that solemn gloom pervaded the 
building so common to such erections of the olden time, where 
strength and security were consulted before ornament or con- 
venience. . 

Smith, the historian of the county Cork, gives in a note the 
following extract of a letter written by the first Karl of Orrery 
to the Duke of Ormond in June, 1666. He says, ‘‘ That if he 
were an enemy, and to invade Ireland, he would land in the 
Great Island, of all places, for it stands in Cork harbour, has 
but one pass into it, is above six miles about, and a fertile 
place, and nothing to oppose their landing there, which also is 
in the midst of the best quarters, almost equally distant from 
Cork, Youghal, and Kinsale. He says he intended to send 
forces into it, and to repair the fort, and Belvelly Castle, both 
of which stand on the pass.” Smith further says, ‘ this let- 
ter was written at the time of the French and Dutch war, and 
that when he wrote his history no remains of the fort at the 
pass were then in existence.” Perhapsif his lordship could have 
a glance at Cork harbour in its present condition he would be in- 
duced to consider some other portion of her Majesty’s ‘‘ Island 
of Ireland” as more adapted for the purpose of an enemy’s 
landing. Not only is the entrance commanded by fortis, 
heavily armed with guns of the most approved ship and man- 
destroying capabilities, but the interior of the harbour is more 
than overlooked by fortresses powerful enough to burn or sink 
any hostile vessel—barring, perhaps, a battery of the Monitor 
or some such class; but in time of war no doubt there would 
be ironsides to meet ironsides. 

It is difficult to conceive a site more naturally beautiful than 
that occupied by the old stronghold of the Barrys. But to the 
charms of nature are added those of art, as exemplified in 
several admirably laid out demesnes which immediately adjoin ; 
indeed there is scarcely a point along the gentle heights, which 
enclose this, the most noble harbour in the world, that does 
not command a view in which natural and artificial attractions 
are combined in a manner rarely seen elsewhere. In summer 
time the scene is enlivened by the presence of innumerable 
yachts of all peculiarities of size and rig, whose gay bunting, 
snowy canvas, and graceful spars—contrast strangely, and yet 
agreeably, with the massive proportions of mighty men-of-war, 
which usually occupy ‘‘the roads.” Cork harbour is the high- 
way for a very considerable portion of the traffic between 
Ireland and foreign parts. We export linen, cattle, pigs, pork, 
poultry, butter, porter, whiskey, corn, potatoes, fish, and 
“natives,” we import coals and a few other commodities—all of 
which Dean Swift very improperly recommended his country- 





men to burn—except the coals! The little village*of Queens- 
town is deservedly considered one of the most delightful of the 
many watering places in the south of Ireland. A slight notice 
of several localities in this interesting vicinity will be found in 
No. 9 of the ** Dustin Saturpay MaGazine.” 

| W.F.W. 








THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’Franaaay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun. 
ster Bar,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MEMOIR .OF THE RIGHT HON. STEPHEN WOULFE, CHIEF BARON 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Conviction despite of O’Connell'—Mr. Woulfe.—Memoir.—Family of 
Woulfe.—Stephen bornin Belgium in1786.—Educated at Stoneyhurst. 
Friendship with Mr. William Henry Curran, Mr. Ball, and others.— 
Social qualities.—Called to the Bar in 1814.—Tour on the Conti- 
nent.—Settles in Dublin.—Laborious study of his profession.—Ap- 
pearance.—The Canine comparison.—Writes a Pamphlet on the Ca- 
tholic Question.—Differs from O’Connell on the subject of the Veto.— 
O’Connell’s reply at the Limerick meeting.—Legal compilations.— 
Appointed Crown Prosecutor on the Munster Circuit.—Assistant- 
Barrister for Galway.—His feeling description of Irish Peasants.— 
Made King’s Counsel and Serjeant-at-Law.—Solicitor-General in 1836. 
Returned M.P. for Cashel.—The Litchfield House Compact.—Attor- 
ney-General in 1837.—His Parliamentary manner.—The motto of the 
Nation newspaper.—The phrase, ‘‘ Property has its duties as well as 
its rights.’’— Becomes Chief Baron in 1838.—Death. 

Ir was some time ere the social system of Ireland, disturbed 

by the anti-tithe agitation, settled into law and order. There 

was great difficulty in making the opponents of the ‘‘ blood- 
stained impost,” as it was termed, amenable to justice, and while 
witnesses were reluctant to give evidence, jurors were slow to 
convict. Considerable attention was attracted to a case tried on 
the Munster circuit, in which a person engaged in a tithe 
affray was prosecuted. The leading counsel for the crown was 

Mr. Woulfe, a barrister of great eminence, while the prisoner 

was defended by O’Connell. The ability of Mr. Woulfe was 

fully displayed, and to the great delight of the then Lord 

Lieutenant, the Marquis of Anglesea, the crown was success- 

ful. As Mr. Woulfe was one of O’Connell’s distinguished con- 

temporaries we give a brief memoir. 

The name of Woulfe, with some variation of spelling, is 
traced in Ireland to a far back date. Families with this ap- 
pellation resided in the counties of Clare, Tipperary, Lime- 
rick, and Kildare. Several are distinguished in the history of 
Ireland. One, at least, added lustre to the deeds of arms of 
England—General Wolfe, who fell in the hour of victory be- 
fore Quebec in 1759. He was lineally descended from Captain 
George Wolde of Limerick, who was one of the victims pro- 
scribed by Ireton in 1651 for his devotion to the royal cause. 
The Rev. Charles Wolfe, author of the exquisite ode on the 
‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,” was born in 1791, the youngest 
son of Theobald Wolfe of Blackhall, county of Kildare. The 
member of the family whose career we proceed to trace was 
Stephen Woulfe, descended from a branch who flourished— 
despite the persecution of the penal laws—in the county of Clare. 
Stephen’s father, however, preferred living in the free enjoy- 
ment of the religion of his ancestors abroad, to the dangerous 
insecurity which the atrocious penal laws obliged Roman Ca- 
tholics to endure in their native land, and he dwelt at Chand- 
Fontaine, near Liege, where Stephen, the future Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, was born in 1786. 

This young ‘‘ Exile of Erin’ resided under the parental roof, 
near Liege, until sufficiently grown to be sent from home. A 
school where religion and learning formed the united educa- 
tion was chosen, and Stephen set sail for Stoneyhurst, in Lan- 
cashire. The solemn and stately entrance inspired the young 
pupil with considerable awe. He passed through the gates sur- 
mounted by tall towers, and proceeded along the avenue with 





iis ornamental waters, until the mansion was reached. Here, in 
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former years, resided the Sherbornes. Afterwards it was the 
property of the Duke of Norfolk. To the Howards succeeded 
the Welds of Lulworth. Mr. Weld, who had been educated by 
the Jesuits, had the strongest feelings of respect for that emi- 
nent order, and when evil tongues and evil times forced them 
from the Continent, they found refuge in England ; and their 
old pupil rewarded the care they bestowed on him in his 
youth by giving them shelter in the time of need. He allowed 
them to occupy Stoneyhurst, requiring but small rent for a 
considerable tract of land, and, having become a clergyman, 
he devised the place to the renowned society founded by St. 
Ignatius of Loyola. 

It is very probable young Stephen Woulfe was known to 
many of the preceptors of Stoneyhurst College, as several of 
them held similar offices in the Jesuit seminary at Liege. The 
classes were composed of the scions of most respectable Catholic 
families in England and Ireland—the Cliffords, Welds, Stour- 
tons, Talbots, Withams, Wyses, Plunketts, &e. A spirit of 
rivalry between the two nations occasionally manifested itself 
among the boys during games and in the examinations, when 
the Irish contended with the English for the prizes. Having 
been well instructed in the classics and various other branches 
of learning at Stoneyhurst, young Woulfe completed his edu- 
cation at the lay college of Maynooth, where he found a num- 
ber of the youth of Ireland associated in all the spirited emu- 
lation of schoolboy rivalry. He was intended for the bar, 
became a student at the King’s Inns, graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—there not then existing a Catholic University, 
such as now offers all those advantages which the rare intellect 
of its professors unfolds to the youth of Ireland. 

While pursuing his legal studies in London, Mr. Woulfe 
made many valuable acquaintances, which soon ripened into 
friendship. One of those friends, whose society he loved to 
enjoy, a fellow-countryman and fellow-student, has record- 
ed his intimacy with his departed friend in such graceful 
terms that I readily extract the passage, alike honourable to 
these departed judges. ‘‘ It was in the previous year (1813),” 
writes Mr. Curran in his pleasing ‘‘ Sketches of the Irish 
Bar,”* ‘‘ that, being one of his fellow-students at the Middle 
Temple, I first knew him ; and I cannot refrain from stating 
with, I hope, excusable pride, that our acquaintanceship was 
no sooner formed, than he not so much selected as seized 
upon me as his friend, and that the cordial grasp, once given, 
was never relaxed until his hold upon all things in this life 
was gone from him for ever.” Had Mr. Woulfe been endowed 
with the faculty of looking into the future he would, most 
probably, have made the same selection ; for, during the whole 
of his career at the bar, in the senate, and on the bench, he 
ever found, in the chosen friend of his student days, a sage 
adviser when he sought counsel, a kind and sympathising 
visiter during his hours of sickness, a cheerful and accom- 
plished companion when enjoying society, and when he sank 
into the tomb, a careful and accurate biographer. All his 
contemporaries regarded Woulfe with the respect due to his 
great natural endowments; among them was the late Judge Ball, 
who, after a distinguished career at the bar and in parliament, 
and filling the higher law offices with great ability, became one 
of the judges of the Irish Common Pleas ; the late Right Hon. 
Richard Lalor Sheil ; Mr. Wallace, the writer of the ‘‘ History 
of England” commenced by Sir James Mackintosh ; and Sir 
Thomas Wyse, late Ambassador of Greece, &c. He had many 
social and endearing qualities—a joyous cordial manner, 
evincing a generous nature—a tone of mind abhorring selfish- 
ness and detesting meanness. His sentiments were liberal and 
enlightened—his bearing manly and self-reliant. - Ever recol- 
lecting what was due to the feelings of others, and tolerant of 
all who differed from the opinions he formed, it would be 
strange, indeed, had not these qualities combined to make him 
at once sincerely esteemed and universally respected. 


* Vol. i. p. 6. 

















Having kept the requisite number of terms, Mr. Woulfe was 
called to the Irish bar in Trinity Term, 1814. 

The peace following the dethronement of Napoleon I. 
opened the Continent to the tourists who had previously been 
excluded from the Gallic land, and among the earliest to 
take advantage of the opportunity of witnessing the wonders 
of nature and art which a tour of the chief kingdoms of Europe 
afford, was Mr. Woulfe. He joined his friends, Messrs. Ball 
and Wyse, and we cannot imagine a more agreeable trio. All 
were highly informed ; possessed of kindred tastes, and accus- 
tomed to the best society, they brought with them those intel- 
lectual stores which are indispensable for the due appreciation 
of excellence, whether of nature or art. They visited Paris ; 
and the olfactory organs of Woulfe were sensibly shocked by 
the state in which that capital then was placed. The writer 
visited it twenty years later, and though there had been great 
improvement effected during that period, he found enough to 
disgust him, and often wished his visit had been preceded by a 
Hercules to clear out the Augean soil; and lo! Hercules has 
commenced his labours in good earnest: the fiat of Napoleon 
IIT. has gone forth, and Paris bids fair to become as remarkable 
for cleanliness as she undoubtedly is for the elegance of her 
streets, squares, and buildings, which are unrivalled. The 
antipathy then loudly manifested against the English has not 
yet entirely passed away, but the knowledge which proximity 
and alliance engenders has done much to soften asperities and 
lessen hostility ; and the good sense of the present Emperor, we 
trust, will ever be shown in preserving his early promise of 
an empire at peace. From Paris the travellers journeyed 
south to the glacier land ; then into the northrof Italy, visiting 
Milan, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, and the city of 
canals, ‘‘ Beautiful Venice, the Bride of the Sea.” This last 
town appears the only place that awakened an interest in the 
mind of Woulfe. Allthe other places so closely resembled the 
towns of Great Britain as to present few features of novelty ; but 
though Tasso’s echoes were no more in Venice, the quaint old 
palazzas, the gliding gondolas, the Rialto, and Bridge of Sighs, 
the dreary aspect of the place, its ancient renown, and present 
tendency to decline, made his enthusiastic nature alive to the im- 
pressions each vestige of past greatness awakened in his breast. 
Turning his steps homeward, while his companions continued 
to journey to the Eternal City, the capital of the dominions 
of the august head of the Catholic Church, Mr. Woulfe entered 
the Tyrol, and having thoroughly enjoyed the fine scenery of 
that romantic region, re-entered Switzerland, to visit the Lake 
of Constance. He followed the course of the Rhine, viewed 
the magnificent falls at Schaffhausens, and admired the blend- 
ing beauties which the scenery presents— 

“ Hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 
Whose far white wall beyond them shine.” 

The tourist closed his wanderings by settling down to his 
profession in the Irish capital. Mr. Curran does not hesitate 
to speak of the rather limited legal knowledge with which Mr. 
Woulfe commenced his legal career. ‘‘ He had come to his 
profession, according to the custom of the time, without much 
previous insight into its minute practical details; but as to 
some most essential particulars, he was far from being unpre- 
pared.” It is worthy of remark that the onward progress of 
intelligence is rapidly removing from the bar the stigma of 
having no test for competence in those admitted to its practice. 
The call to the bar in future will be no empty name, but insure 
a high degree of ability and learning in the candidate for pub- 
lic favour, éither at the bars of England or Ireland. Mr. Woulfe 
had not been a negligent student. He read the elementary 
books published on law and equity, and the new editions of 
the older text writers. He was of that inquiring mind which 
could not bear to skim over the surface, but preferred to dive 
into the depths. He made it a rule never to rest satisfied with 
a superficial acquaintance when, by dint of labour and research, 
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he might acquire the fullest and most comprehensive informa- 
tion ; and thus, if not skilled in detail, he was learned in prin- 
ciples, and soon his comprehensive mind enabled him to bring 
these principles to bear upon his practice, and he began to 
take pleasure in his profession. 

His appearance was indicative of gracefulness rather than 
power—his frame slight, and his gestures flexible and pleas- 
ing. His countenance was very peculiar. It was long, and 
the features thin and sharp in outline, especially the nose, 
which was prominent and of more than ordinary length.— 
The expression, Mr. Curran mentions as ‘‘ usually animated, 
often joyous, occasionally grave and thoughtful, but never de- 
pressed.” The writer had no opportunity of seeing him in his 
younger days—not until the time when the delicacy of his con- 
stitution was beginning to sap the vital powers, and then he 
thought the expression wore that pained look which is indicative 
of bodily infirmity. An anecdote is mentioned by Mr. Curran 
which is singularly illustrative of his appearance. ‘‘ A small 
party of his friends (he not being present) amused themselves 
by going through some of the varieties of the canine species, 
and discovering a fanciful resemblance between each of them 
and some member of the bar. Matches of the bulldog, spaniel, 
and cur were easily found. When the greyhound was named, and 
Sheil on the instant cried out ‘ Woulfe !’ the likeness of the kind 
they were searching for, even to something curious in the de- 
tails, was at once admitted. In both there was the tall and slen- 
der frame, the keen eye, the pleasing elongated face ; both were 
so calm and gentle when at rest ; both so quick and bounding 
when excited.” Woulfe was a fluent speaker, with a choice 
store of words, but his voice was not easily managed ; he could 
not pronounce the letter 7, and his tones were more guttural 
than was pleasing. He spoke loud, and when he became ani- 
mated the voice rose to a kind of scream, so as to be almost 
shrill. A witty circuit companion, to whom he remarked that 
when he addressed a jury in an important case, ‘‘ I spoke to 
them trumpet-tongued,” replied: ‘* Yes, you did, my dear 
Stephen, but it was a penny trumpet.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ARRIVAL. 


Mr. ARCHER’S mystification and astonishment were speedily 
elucidated by his visiter’s brief explanation of the circumstances 
which led to his present exaltation, as well as to his recent 
change of name. The relative upon whose demise he had 
entered into possession of the estate was, at the period of his 
death, a widower, and, according to general belief, childless as 
well; his only son, at the age of sixteen, having disappeared 
from home several years before—no authentic tidings being 
received concerning him, notwithstanding the most untiring in- 
quiries on the part of his father, who, up to a short period 
preceding his own death, had continued to advertise, not only 
in the English papers, but also in every colonial journal 
throughout the civilized world, accompanied by offers of con- 
siderable reward for any information which might ultimately 
lead to his discovery. No reliable intelligence, however, had 
ever transpired, and yielding at length to utter despondency as 
regarded his existence, the old man had, but a few days prior 
to his decease, executed a will by which he transferred the 
property to the only son of his sister, Alfred Maxwell, subject, 
however, to the condition that in case the rightful heir should 
ever return, the estate in question should be immediately sur- 
rendered to him, as also that the present successor should 
forthwith assume his (the testator’s) family name, and continue 
to bear it during the period of his ownership. Thus much 
Mr. Leeson candidly stated. Thus far did he initiate his audi- 





tors into the existing circumstances of his all-envied position— 











frankly, freely, unexcitedly, without a seeming shadow of re- 
servation, or the very faintest grounding for. a doubt. 

How like a story in a novel, or one of those unreal transfor- 
mations to be met with only in the pages of romance. Were 
ever two mortal beings so singularly favoured—so suddenly, 
so amazingly exalted! There surely should exist no ordinary 
link of sympathy between them. The oft-repeated maxim of 
‘‘ like to like,’ should, undoubtedly in their instance, if e’er in 
any, be attended by the ever anticipated results. Two such 
isolated cases of favoritism on the part of the fickle goddess 
would seem almost indisputably to portend an amalgamation 
of life-long interest. Would the prophetic omen prove but 
true ? 

Mr. Archer did not appear to be particularly delighted by 
the new addition to his acquaintance. Somewhat of his: first 
prejudiced opinion regarding the obscure artist (the little 
Norah’s youthful instructor) had the effect of leading him to 
depreciate the merits and qualifications of the new lord of 
Chestnut Manor. He could not for the very life of him avoid 
indulging in a kind of secret satire at the expense of that for- 
tunate individual, whom he mentally stigmatized as an upstart 
and a nobody ; and possibly might have continued in the same 
charitable frame of mind to the end of time, were it not for the 
discovery of a fact, with which he had been previously unac- 
quainted, relative to the existence of a title in the Leeson family, 
which, his informant had confidently assured him, it was by 
no means improbable would one day descend to the very indi- 
vidual he had been so unsparingly contemning. 

' Poor Mr. Archer! he had a weakness in favour of high- 
sounding appellations, of dignities and honours, of ribbons 
and stars, and so forth. To have the entrée at the court of the 
sovereign—to be deemed eligible, as the guest of royalty it- 
self—to be associated, even at intervals however rare, with the 
great ones of the earth—to sit at the monarch’s table, and per- 
chance be intoxicated by themusic of areal living queen’s imperial 
accents, whilst princes and potentates listened in rapt silence 
to her regal words—these were indeed privileges, in his esti- 
mation, whose price was above rubies; and, consequently, the 
personage who, at ever so distant a period, was likely to occupy 
@ position in every way so enviable, was not exactly the man 
a character so naturally ambitious as the guardian of our 
heroine would be likely to discountenance, or whose advances 
he would for any lengthened period be desirous to repel. 

No; it was not by any means to be anticipated ; no matter 
how apparently rooted his groundless objection, such light pre- 
judice was, sooner or later, sure to succumb to the predomi- 
nant passion of the man. It didso, and Alfred Leeson’s star, 
in this particular also, was once more in the ascendant; but 
long ere that favourable moment had arrived—long ere the 
professedly coldly-calculating man of the world had succeeded 
in making up his mind as to which side he should take in the 
then progressing drama, the re-united pair had heard from 
each other’s faltering lips the confession of their mutual at- 
tachment—that blissful assurance, so many a time o’ersung, 
had thrilled through heart and brain, and that deep conviction 
on either part of unalterable fidelity had become as an adaman- 
tine rock, whose base would yield with nought but life itself. 

Can there indeed be a lasting friendship which Christ doth 
not cement? Is it within the range of possibility that two 
souls of human kind could veritably be knit together whilst 
owning one dissevering link ? And yet Norah feltno doubt, nor 
dreamed nor thought of disappointment. 

It was on the occasion of the first grand ball given at Mount 
Ceylon, to which a large number of the resident gentry within 
a circle of several miles had received invitations, that Alfred 
Leeson, seizing a favourable opportunity of addressing his 
beloved, escaped from the gay throng of giddy revellers in the 
saloons, and descending by the marble staircase which led to 
the illuminated grounds, followed, by many a path of dark- 
leaved myrtle, the light, swift footsteps of that evening’s queen. 
There were starry skies above—silent, and blue, and smiling ; 
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and glittering lamps, like clusters of jewels, gemming the dark 
foliage of the whispering trees. There were beds of odorous 
flowers, bordered by sparks of flame that gleamed like glow- 
worms, and there were flashing fountains whose waters shone 
as liquid rainbows might, and white-robed gods and godesses 
peopling the green coverts of the garden bowers. But little 
recked they of such outward glories ; little heeded of tree, or 
fount, or flower, of silvery star, or perfume-laden air, as they 
stood beneath the ivy’s verdant arch that spanned the entrance 
to a lovely grot; glistening with pendant spars and crystals ; 
and there, with the distant echo of festivity, of music’s joyous 
tones and gladsome flying feet, reaching their ears at inter- 
vals, with the flower-strewn earth for altar and the midnight 
heavens as witnesses of their vows, they spoke of hope and 
love, of future happiness and undying faith. True, it was but 
for a fleeting moment, for even as he spoke Norah’s clear sense 
of self-esteem and right had prompted her to speedily terminate 
the interview. She had come forth into the unwonted radiancy 
of the outer scene to enjoy alone a momentary glimpse of its 
enchantment, but little fancying such simple pleasure should 
then and there be crowned by such unanticipated bliss.— 
Alfred Leeson thought within himself he had never before be- 
held so perfect a creation of feminine loveliness as that fair 
young girl appeared—every beauty heightened, every grace 
revealed by the exquisite toilette she had assumed for the oc- 
casion. A robe of silvery Indian tissue floating round her like 
a cloud, long braids of pearls shining amidst her shadowy 
hair, and her graceful neck and arms entwined with starry 
jewels. A single rose dropped from the corsage of her dress, 
and hastily imprisoned by the lover, became to im for many 
an after day a sacred treasure ; and the memory of her burning 
blush, her shrinking, bashful woman’s fear, even though the 
tale he told was one which brought naught but joy and glad- 
ness to her thobbing heart, was fated to haunt his imagina- 
tion long after the delicions dream which held him spell-bound 
had vanished as though it had never been. 

The die was cast—the faith till death firm plighted—the 
responding promise given—and thoughtless of risk or danger, 
incapable of suspicion, trusting without reserve, unknowing 
of deception, the daughter of Mary Elmore surrendered the 
empire of her heart to the keeping of another. 

There were those who marvelled at the extraordinary radiance 
of Norah’s face that night—at the more than wonted bright- 
ness of her glowing cheek, and the gladsome lustre of her eye. 
But they knew not—oh! they knew not the perfect tumult of 
newly-awakened and most innocent delight which held her 
captive—the new-found joy making all others dim, and the 
bright glad hope unknowing of mortal blight. We love to 
think of her thus, buoyant with happiness, and elated beyond 
the power of expression—floating, as it were, on ambient air, 
with no one thought of nearer contact with this earthly earth— 
no common idea dulling the fresh brightness of her pure young 
heart, and not a shadow of worldly calculation to obscure the 
joyful beaming of that spontaneous, involuntary light which 
shines for all the world. | 

Days, weeks passed, hallowed by many a valued proof of 
mutual affection—of loving words and kindest deeds—of fond 
solicitudes, whose secret charm, say who can gauge or tell ? It 
is not our province here to speak of earthly love—to even risk 
more than @ casual step within its flowery labyrinth. The 
impassioned page of many a fervid writer has but too frequently 
glowed with the burning words of such deep heart-stirring illu- 
sion, sweeping one onwards towards an ideal of perishable 
bliss, @ gorgeous phantom, but far too bright for earth. Some- 
thing more true, if sadder, be it our task to picture. Something 
pertaining to eternal good—to a loftier guerdon, and a death- 
less prize. Something to stimulate the immortal spirit which 
dwells in woman, to gather together its eagle might, as did our 
gentle heroine, in the cause of God. Steadfast and stern, to 


kindle into sudden power, and through the tide perchance of 
woe, of treachery, and of anguish, to raise on high the holy. 
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standard of her truth, and prove to an unbelieving race the 
glorious fact that Faith with her is stronger than love ! 

Singular to say, no marriage day had yet been fixed, or 
even seeming thought of. An enchanting dream appeared to 
have taken possession of their every sense—a wildering enthral- 
ment, which knew no possibility of bound or limit. Yet still 
the woman’s meed of tender words was Norah's ; a fair world 
of love and joy, instinct with all that poet's vision had ever 
imaged, moved as she moved and circled her around, and she 
was so happy—so very, very happy, that the inexplicable 
avoidance of the all-important subject—the unbroken silence 
so rigidly observed as regarded their future marriage, though 
becoming a matter of surprise even to her believing self, still 
did not result in any more than a passing idea of strangeness— 
& sometimes recurring question as to what could be the 
motive, or why a matter which should, by him at least, bo 
regarded as of vital import, should remain so long unsettled— 
nay even unapproached. 

Meanwhile the world had already begun to speculate upon the 
subject. Probable periods had been confidently named at which 
the interesting event might be expected to take place. Rumours 
as to the amount of extraordinary dowry to be conferred on the 


bride forming another popular topic of general conversation ; 


and whether diamonds or pearls should form the ornaments of 
her bridal dress, was causing the most intense anxiety to no 
insignificant number of the young lady portion of the commu- 
nity. 

The classes belonging to the several village schools had each 
and all been promised a holiday on the occasion—the boys to 
be provided with wedding favours, and flags and banners of 
the most approved description ; whilst the girls, in all the glory 
of snow-white frocks and many-coloured sashes, were destined 
to strew their offerings of wreaths and flowers beneath the 
gladsome footsteps of the lovely bride. A rustic committee of 
taste had actually been appointed from out a host of ardent 
admirers of the heiress of Mount Ceylon, whose amiability and 
gentleness had already endearei her to all those who chanced 
to come within the magic circle of her acquaintance. 

Triumphal arches were to be erected; every blue-domed 
height, whose pinnacle arose amongst the mountain chain 
where stood her home, was to send forth a joyous blaze of light 
in celebration of the glad event—the evening clouds were to 
be illumined by the bright reflection of innumerable fires. 
Every cottage pane should wear its burning taper, and flight 
after flight of arrowy rockets should pierce the deep stillness of 
of the starry heaven, making all nature, as it were, welcome 
the marriage festival of Norah—the beloved. Alas! for human 
foresight—they little deemed what fate was near. 

We have already said that Mr. Archer had never attempted 
to interfere with the religious convictions of his ward—that she 
was at perfect liberty to pursue the course from earliest child- 
hood known to her as the one safe, narrow way; and even 
though it chafed and annoyed his haughty spirit to know that 
his adopted daughter did weekly, upon the Sabbath day, go 
forth to worship the God of her belief, within the moss-grown 
walls of a miserable edifice, whose time-worn roof could scarce 
afford protection from the frequent inclemency of the season, 
he still never offered a dissenting word, or checked further than 
by a disapproving look such manifestation of her steadfast 
piety ; his hope of ultimate retrieval from what he conscien- 
tiously believed to be a delusion lay in his estimate as regarded 
the mightiness of her affections. They would, he considered, 
inevitably turn the scale in favour of whatever opmions might 
be professed by him who held them indissolubly within his 
grasp; she would learn to think as he thought—to hope as he 
hoped—to pray as he essayed to pray—‘‘ his people, in fine, 
should be her people, and his God her God.” A most wise 
and logical conclusion, truly, and one we may add in passing 


admirably in keeping with the convenient conscientiousness of 


the present day. 
Yes; there was no othér way out of the difficulty—no other 
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chance of effectually establishing for her an elevated position 
in a social point of view here below, and of winning an equally 
exalted place amidst the glories of that other land to which she, 
in common with all human kind, was inevitably hastening. 
He positively felt a sense of degradation—a consciousness that 
Norah, with all her many attractions, was regarded as a being 
of an inferior order—a hereditarily humiliated creature, from 
the simple fact of her belief—a species of European bonds- 
woman, with the ban of a miserable slavery for ever branded 
upon her. It was an inexpressible torture to this proud man, 
who thirsted for priority in all things, with never a shadow to 
dim the lustre of his fame, to overhear the hateful whisper, 
‘‘ Pity she’s a Papist,” tingle in his ear at ball or banquet— 
perchance at the very moment, too, when the evident sensation 
created by her appearance was lending new wings to the soar- 
ing spirit of his pride. Ah! but it was galling !—how he 
hated and abhorred the cause which led to such result ; it was 
detestable, degrading, vile ; he could find no words whereby to 
express his abhorrence of that ‘* mockery of all religion’ — 
‘‘ that tyranny which precluded even the gentlest and the best 
from a participation in privileges and considerations shared by 
those in every other respect so immeasurably their inferiors.” 
‘‘She shall marry a Protestant—on that, at least, I have de- 
termined; she shall know none other—the believing husband 
may perchance convert the unbelieving wife.”’ 

And so, Mr. Archer, ill-judging, self-sufficient, and intole- 
rant, had established as rigorous a system of entire exclusive- 
ness, as though the announcement that ‘‘ no Catholic should 
enter there” had been publicly blazoned upon the stately por- 
tals of his entrance-gate. 

So far, therefore, Alfred Leeson was on the safe side. He 
was a rigid member of the Established Church—a Conservative, 
too, of the first water, beside being estimated as perhaps one 
of the very best matches (not forgetting the chance of the title) 
to be met with in the country. Strictly consistent too in every 
respect, he was never known to have entered the precincts 
of a Catholic church—to have assisted at any of the said 
church’s rites or ceremonies; and it was quite a quiet boast of 
his (evidently regarded as an especial feather) that he had never 
spoken to a Catholic priest, never chanced to meet one in 
society, and had not the least idea of what manner of man he 
could possibly be like. 

Poor Mr. Archer! he took to him most wonderfully—quoted 
his witty sayings, applauded his opinions, honoured him espe- 
cially for being, as he termed it, ‘‘ Orange to the back-bone,”’ 
and never seemed to tire of trumpeting his praises, whenever 
he happened to encounter an audience sufficiently anti-national 
to derive pleasure from such eulogy of that which has ever 
been the plague-spot of their country. 

But matters were not destined to long remain in this bliss- 
ful state of harmony—nothing in nature stands still. The cry 
is ever onward ! onward! and the individual who commits the 
mistake of attempting to set aside such immutable declaration, 
speedily finds himself, like a ship in a calm, beset by divers 
buffetings and jostlings which his previous forward course had 
rendered imperceptible. So was it with the suitor of our 
heroine. So long as he had quietly gone on with the 
stream, and suffered himself to be drifted by the natural course 
of events into an open declaration, all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell; but having once reached that point, why he should 
rest listlessly upon the tranquil waters, nor seek to secure unto 
himself the blessed haven of a mutual home, was certainly 
more than any ordinary capacity was capable of understanding. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





The mind has over the body the control which a master exercises 
over a slave; but the reason has over the imagination that control which 
a magistrate possesses over a freeman.—Anon. 

Whatever increases the reading public, tends necessarily to 
equalize the knowledge already in the world; but the process by which 
knowledge is equalized, is not altogether tha. by which the degree of 
knowledge is heightened, Monthly Magazine. 





2 a. 


ARCHZ OLOGY AND ARCHAOLOGISTS. 

Tue study of Archeology as a means of cultivating a more 
scholarlike investigation of historic truth has received so oft- 
repeated commendation from the pens of able writers, that it 
would nearly seem superfluous to attempt to add anything to a 
subject which has been so discussed, and so laboured, that to 
most unreflecting minds this will appear to have been done 
‘‘usque ad nauseam’’—even to utter satiety. We shall but 
appeal to the experience of every educated person possessed of 
the minutest portion of literary taste, to reply to the question, 
whether this branch of human knowledge has not ever been— 
perhaps from some obscure or latent reason—most attractive 
to all; not only among the upper classes, but even down to 
the comparatively illiterate sons of the soil. 

Let us, then, take the subject into consideration after the 
manner in which we may suppose a brave soldier would the 
condition of a shattered fortress, into which the fortune of war 
might have compelled him to throw himself with a handful of 
his troops, beleagured by a vindictive army of hostile oppo- 
nents. There can be little doubt he would at once apply him- 
self to the strengthening of his position, by informing himself 
of the weakest part of the defences, and especially that of where 
he might justly expect the enemy to make the fiercest onset. 

Of all the subdivisions of this most enticing study now under 
our consideration, none has more frequently, and seemingly with 
more complete success, been attacked by the envenomed and 
lethal shafts of ridicule than the love of genealogical lore. Yet 
we may turn to the pages of sacred inspiration for the proof 
that this study was held in the highest estimation, and zealously 
cultivated, doubtless for high and important reasons, by a peo- 
ple who are admittedly one of the most singular in their flue- 
tuating fortunes of any on the face of this globe. Should this, 
however, be deemed by any unconyincing or inconclusive, we 
may pass to the history of the pagan subjugators of this 
remarkable people, and see how this subject stood with them, 
and what place it held in their estimation. Here we find the 
matter so well treated by a modern writer that we shall cite 
his words: * 

‘* The Romans,” he says, ‘‘ having no real antiquities of 
their own, felt the utmost respect for those of other nations, 
which they endeavoured to mask under abundance of con- 
ceited vapouring about the dignity of their republic. As many 
of their noblest citizens could boast no higher descent than 
from some caitiff, whom a merciful Etruscan Lars, or Lucumo, 
had allowed to escape unhanged, so they could not help 
reverencing, in spite of themselves, the stainless genealogy of 
names which seemed coeval with the very rudiments of the 
world. ‘This feeling peeps out in many passages of Horace, 
where the most refined compliment which can be paid to some 
high Roman, the lord of provinces, or minister of Cesar him- 
self, is to introduce allusions to his descent from some chief- 
tain of hoar antiquity, who held sway in an Etruscan or Cam- 
panian hill before Rome was born.”’ ' 

Taking then the fact of the existence of this oft-ridiculed 
passion of the human heart, to be in some degree proved to 
have ever been in existence from remote periods of the world, 
and in nations actuated by the most opposite and seemingly 
irreconcileable feelings, let us pass to another point of view of 
this matter ; and admitting for a moment that these feelings 
and opinions have been—whether justly or unjustly it matters 
not, in the present state of the argument we are now discuss- 
ing—charged with the unacceptable accusation of absurd and 
overweening pride, let us call into court a modern witness, in 
the person of Richard Chenevix, an able writer, whose name 
indicates, if we err not, that he was—for he is now no more— 
a relative of the eminent and learned divine who has recently 
been called to fill the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, in the 
Kstablished Church. The passage, however, which we shall 
cite from a very remarkable work of this accurate and well- 
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informed writer, must stand upon its own grounds and sustain 
itself by its own inherent truthfulness. It is as follows: 

‘‘No sentiment which God has bestowed on man can be 
primarily injurious, neither is there one of which an ill use 
cannot be made. Pride and Vanity, when in due keeping and 
proportion to the ends to which they are destined, are as fair 
and laudable feelings as any that dwell in the human breast. 
Nay, they are indispensable ingredients of the character, for 
without the one it would be deficient in dignity, without the 
other we should want many of the motives which draw us 
towards our fellow-creatures, and make society a necessity.”’ 

This line of argument could be pursued much further, and 
strengthened by the cogent evidence of many other accom- 
plished authors; but we shall not weary the attention nor 
exhaust the patience of our readers by pressing this matter 
further. At present all we have contended for is the simple 
fact of the existence of this almost universal love for the least 
defensible portion of the studies of the archeologist. It now 
remains briefly to notice the position which this branch of 
human knowledge occupies at the present day. 

It is not a little remarkable that in Scotland it appears to 
flourish among men sedulously engaged in laborious daily pur- 
suits. Sundry societies for the cultivation of this science exist ; 
among them may be enumerated the various publishing clubs, 
such as the ‘* Bannatyne,” the ‘‘ Spalding,” the ‘‘ Surtees,” 
and other kindred associations. In the same way, Wales has 
her Archeological Institute, and meetings are held in various 
places in the principality from time to time, as well as in 
Cornwall. It is not necessary here more particularly to speak 
of the eminent scholars who contribute to the cultivation of this 
subject—frequently clergymen, as well as other educated and 
accomplished men. Their meetings tend to promote social 
intercourse and kindly feeling among men of opposite opinions, 
and many use them as a means of unbending their minds, 
when wearied with severer labours. For the present we abstain 
purposely from noticing the societies in various places on the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere, formed for similar objects, 
many of which have received the sanction and approbation of 
the highest dignitaries of the Catholic Church, who have not 
hesitated often to enrol themselves among their members, and 
to permit their names to be used as patrons. 

Reverting to remoter times in England, we may remark that 
the Antiquarian Society, revived in 1614, by an eminent law- 
yer, Sir James Ley, and which numbered among its members 
such men as Camden, Stow, Spelman, Cotton, Hackwell, and 
Whitelocke, was but the successor of a similar institution 
which originated in 1590, whose object was the illustration of 
manners and customs, the rise of political. institutions, the 
improvement of jurisprudence, and the history of our civil and 
military transactions. The mode of treating such subjects 
would do honour to a name less dignified than that of Sir John 
Davies, whose extensive knowledge, elegant literary tastes, and 
admirable writings, distinguished him no less than his high 
character as a constitutional lawyer and statesman. Among 
his more laborious avocations he emplowed much of his time 
in studying the complicated history of Ireland, and in tracing 
the origin of its laws and the progress of its constitution. 

In modern times the same spirit of love of the precious 
remains which attest the piety of our ancestors, displays itself, 
not only at home but on the Continent, in the restoration and 
preservation of ancient structures, civil and military, as well as 
ecclesiastical, but more frequently the latter. Among these 
may be instanced the cathedral of Cologne, which was for 
many years undergoing the process of careful and well-consi- 
dered, and extensive repairs. More recently that of Notre 
Dame, in Paris, and the exquisite Sainte Chapelle adjoining ; 
the churches of St. Germain L’Auxerrois, of St. Eustache, and 
many others, in Paris and elsewhere, which suffered in the 
horrors of the disorganized periods of the French Revolution. 

In England much has been done all over the country, as in 
the case of York cathedral, which suffered so severely from the 
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madness of a religious fanatic of our own day ; as also Westmin- 
ster Abbey, whose decay seems to have arisen chiefly from the 
natural consequences of the efflux of time ; and the beautiful 
Temple Church in London, so closely surrounded by the secu- 
lar buildings which have so crowded about it, that its archi- 
tectural features can scarce be seen but in separate portions. 
Our narrow space prohibits our even glancing at what has 
been done in many other cathedral and parish churches 
throughout the kingdom. 

In Ireland, perhaps, less has been effected than might have 
been, yet we cannot but advert to the thorough restoration— 
we use the word with some apprehension—of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, which was so munificently effected by the eminent 
merchant who so nobly took up the task single-handed. 

In literary works we are in the condition of him who spoke 
of U’embarras des richesses’’—a superfluity of wealth ; and we 
almost fear to particularize some, lest we should seem to pass 
over others quite as worthy, and perhaps, in the estimation of 
some, even more so, of especial notice. ‘The labours of such men 
as our two lamented Celtic scholars, the late John O’Donovan, 
LL.D., and Eugene O’Curry, are even still scarcely sufficiently 
appreciated by many, but we trust that their example will con- 
tinue to stimulate the exertions of rising generations ; and we 
may instance among the labourers in some important portions 
of archaic literature such living men as James Orchard Halli- 
well and Dean Hoare of Waterford. Among modern works, 
exhibiting in a pre-eminent degree vast labour and well-directed 
research, might be instanced the ‘‘ Memoir of the Life and 
Mission of St. Patrick,’ which recently issued from the press, 
from the learned pen of the Rev. James Henthorn Todd, D.D., 
who has thus added to the number of remarkable productions 
by which his name will long be known among men of letters. 
In it will be found evidences of the important use he has been 
able to make, not only of the valuable manuscript collection 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, of which he is the 
honoured guardian, but also those in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and other Continental libraries, to which his position 
and erudition give him ready access. 

As we must now draw to a conclusion, we will but subjoin 
a hint for her admirers, in reference to Archeology, but it is an 
important one—they should keep in mind the position she 
occupies as regards the study of ancient history. Notwith- 
standing the depreciating terms in which some have ventured 
mistakenly to speak of the latter, we should not forget it has 
been well said that History is best described as ‘‘ Philosophy 
teaching by examples.” In the book of the highest authority 
with Christian men, and that portion which strictly belongs to 
Israelitish literature, is to be found the injunction to ‘* seek the 
old paths and to walk in them, for that will bring a man peace at 
the last.”” We could go much further multiplying weighty exhor- 
tations, and other illustrative matter in reference to the wisdom 
of looking back to the past for instruction and guidance in our 
conduct for the future, but they would lead us away from the 
suggestion above to students in Archeology, as to their wisest 
course as regards History, in which ‘‘ Principatum non habet— 
ancillari debet,’’ or as it may be frecly rendered—although 
not supreme mistress, she is an admirable ally and hand- 
maiden. 5. 
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REASON AND FANCY. 

Tue faculties which prevail in cold and sterile countries, where the 
inhabitants are compelled to labour, and the nation must think 
and struggle to be great, are the reflective; while fancy ts the pre- 
dominant quality in regions blessed with the means of fertility and 
splendour. These faculties have their distinct influence in the 
various departments of knowledge ; and though it cannot be said 
that any region of thought is altogether dependent upon one single 
power of mind—though poetry is the province of fancy, and philo- 
sophy of reason, yet poetry without reason, philosophy without 
fancy, would be dreary wastes. However rationative the latter 
may be, it could not ‘have existed without imagination; and the 
former would be wilder than madness if reason did not frequently 
tame its extravagant sallies. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


—_—--— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


MESS DINNERS-——-LEGAL AND MILITARY. 


“ The banquet waits their presence—and the night, 
Illumined by the tapers’ dazzling beam, 
Rivals departed day.” 
ANONYMOUS. 


THE amount realized by the sale of the pack and horses put a 
sum of money into the exchequer of Knocknacopple never be- 
fore collected at one time. I made no delay in satisfying 
the more importunate creditors, and giving a trifle on account 
to others, and civil excuses to the rest. 

I was now relieved from anxiety, and, amidst the prayers of 
the household, took my departure for Dublin early in Novem- 
ber. 

On reaching Dublin, I lost no time in renewing my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Derrynane, who occupied a spacious mansion in 
Merrion-square, and received me most kindly. He readily 
filled up the necessary forms required by the Honourable So- 
ciety of the King’s Inns. I paid something about £50, and 
commenced devouring law with the appetite of one seriously 
bent on making a hearty meal. There was little variety in our 
student’s life. The dinners were usually plain enough—the 
modicum of wine very liberal. A general muster of students 
usually took place on what was termed Grand Day, when a 
repast something better than ordinary was served up. These 
are the careless days of a student’s life, ere poring over volumi- 
nous briefs, or, as more frequently happens, the lack of doing 
so, leaves on each brow the furrowed lines of thought. I may 
candidly own few legal topics engaged much of our attention. 
Hunting, shooting, fishing, balls, and plays much oftener oc- 
cupied our thoughts; yet it seemed strange such were the 
general subjects of interest to the future luminaries of the bar 
and bench, and often have I asked myself, as I surveyed the 
dense mass of students thronging the hall: ‘* How many of 
them will ever reach the honours of their profession ?” 

One evening I was required to enact a somewhat prominent 
part, which made an impression on my memory so that I can 
venture to relate it. It was ‘‘ Grand Day.” I walked hurriedly 
to my destination, for the night was chill and damp. Some 
snow had fallen, and dense heavy masses of clouds, dimly seen 
through the haze, covering the city like a pall, gave indication 
of a speedy and continued fall. 

It was a comfort to turn from the cold street into our warm 
dining-hall. Most of the seats were occupied. I was glad to 
get a vacant place as president of the second table. The seats 
of president and vice-president, being opposite the dishes to 
be carved, are always left for those who come late. 

The conversation, as usual, was on various topics. I was 
seated next to a most agreeable, pleasant young man, who re- 
counted numerous sporting anecdotes. He spoke a good deal 
about his father’s pack—the best hounds man ever rode to— 

** Hounds that make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth.” 
there never were such dogs—no orchestra ever exceeded their 
melody—a table-cloth would cover them in running. Then 
the huntsman, though somewhat of a character, was a first- 
rate man with hounds; and before the wine was half finished 
my neighbour and I had exchanged our cards most amicably. 
He was ‘* Mr. Jackson, of Jackson’s Grove.” | 

‘* Jackson’s Grove,” he said, ‘‘ was situated near Carrick-on- 
Shannon, in the county Leitrim—a fine place, but a little the 
worse for wear. His father would not consent to disturb the 
old mansion-house by any additions or alterations, and it was 
not quite as comfortable as picturesque.’” 

The number of empty bottles near each table of twelve an- 
nounced the wine nearly exhausted, when some fertile brain 





whispered a mode to procure an addition to our stated allow- 
ance. The Lord Chancellor was dining with us the first time 
since his elevation to his high office, and the president of the 
next table, the third, came to me and requested ‘* I would 
select some gentlemen to form a deputation from the students 
in the Hall, to accompany me to the benchers’ table to request 
the Lord Chancellor’s permission to drink his health, as it was 
his first day of dining in the Hall.” 

I replied, ‘‘ Nothing would give me more pleasure ;” but 
suggested ‘‘ the president of the table prior in place to ours 
should be first requested.” 

‘¢ That has been done already,” was the reply. 

‘¢ And what did he say ?”’ 

‘¢ He would not go.”’ : 

Here then, thought I, is an opportunity offered of address- 
ing the Lord Chancellor; I shall not reject it. 

‘‘ Mr. Jackson,” I said to my neighbour, ‘“‘ I am requested 
by the respected president of the next table below us to aid him 
in forming a deputation to the benchers, and soliciting per- 
mission to give as a toast ‘ The Lord Chancellor’s health.’ I 
propose that you, with the president who has done me the 
honour of requesting my co-operation, form the deputation.” 

This proposition having been agreed to, we resumed our 
gowns, which for convenience we had taken off, and rose from 
our seats. 

Now came another question for consideration: ‘* Who was to 
address the benchers ?” 

Is it not strange the unaccountable timidity or nervousness 
which generally influences men when they are required to 
address their superiors ? Those who but a moment before were 
all-eloquent suddenly became dumb and shrunk from the 
responsibility. 

‘‘ You are the senior president,” said the gentleman who had 
hitherto taken the initiative ; ‘‘on you devolves the duty of 
conveying the wishes of the students.” 

‘‘ Very well, gentlemen,” I replied. I remembered Shakes- 
peare’s lines, 

“By how much unexpected, by so much 


We must awake endeavour for defence, 
For courage mounteth with occasion.” 


I roused within me a proper current of thought, as, proud 
of my position, I led the deputation through the hall thronged 
with my fellow-students, and mounted the step marking the 
portion set apart for the benchers, equivalent to the dais in 
ancient halls. As we approached them my eyes fell upon 
many a judicial head whitened by the snows of age—many a 
judge long since released from all earthly labours. The Lord 
Chancellor sat near the top of the table. Stepping a pace or 
two in advance of my companions I bowed respectfully. The 
benchers rose and bowed in return. I fixed my eyes upon the 
countenance of the chief legal functionary of the realm, and 
made the request in as calm and distinct a voice as I could 
command. 

A short conference took place among the veterans, after 
which the Chancellor replied to me: 

‘*T thank you, sir, for this expression of kind feeling on the 
part of the students of this honourable society, and by per- 
mission of my brother benchers, I am able to gratify myself by 
readily acceding to your wishes. 

We bowed and retired. A speedy order was issued to the 
caterer for two bottles of claret to be supplied to each table in 
the hall, and we filled one flowing bumper to the health of the 
Lord Chancellor. This is an agreeable reminiscence of a din- 
ner at the King’s Inns. 

I soon had numbers of acquaintances in the Irish metropolis, 
and undoubtedly the inhabitants of Dublin fully sustain the 
proverbial characteristic of Irish hospitality. The 18th hus- 
sars were quartered at Portobello, and one day, as I was walk- 
ing near one of the entrances to Dublin Castle, I was hailed 
by a tall hussar officer. On turning roundI received a friendly | 
greeting from Cornet Scott. 
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He made me promise to dine at his mess next day, and 
requested me to be at his quarters by seven o'clock, that we 
might go to the mess-room together. 

When I presented myself in due time, Scott had only com- 
menced dressing, but making no stranger of me he chatted 
about all our mutual friends in the county Cork. 

‘What has-become of Roller 2?” I inquired. 
his regiment ?”’ 

‘¢No; don’t you know he has left the service ?” 

I said ‘‘ we had heard nothing of him since his hasty depar- 
ture from Mount Stuart.” 

‘‘ Tt was hasty indeed,” he replied. 

‘You have something to answer for concerning rejected 
addresses in that quarter,’ I observed. 

‘‘On my honour; O’Regan, I am guiltless as yourself,” he 
said seriously ; ‘* that Iwas not insensible of Miss Stuart’s 
charms I admit; but circumstanced as I was and am, I was 
most guarded in my expressions. I could not help seeing 
Roller’s distress, and perhaps it was wrong to have shown the 
civility I did, but I assure you I never expected such serious 
consequences. I have not escaped myself.”’ 

‘* Why, what happened you ?”’ I asked in some surprise. 

‘‘ Some d—d good-natured friend told the affair, with sun- 
dry additions, to my father, and when I had occasion to apply 
for a remittance, I got the most terrible blowing-up you can 
imagine. You may judge for yourself.” 

He handed me the letter of the most celebrated writer of the 
age, and as it has since received publicity* there can be no 
breach of confidence in my inserting it here. 


‘‘ Ts he with 


‘¢My Dear WALTER—I have received your letter. I send 
you a draft for £50, which you must make go as far as you 
can. There is what I have no doubt is a very idle report here, 
of your paying rather marked attention to one young lady in 
particular. I beg you would do nothing that would justify such 
a rumour, as it would excite my highest displeasure should you 
either entangle yourself or any other person. I am and always 
have been quite frank with you, and beg you will be equally 
s0 with me. One should, in justice to the young women they 
live with, be very cautious not to give the least countenance to 
such rumours. They are not easily avoided, but are always 
highly prejudicial to the parties concerned; and what begins 
in folly ends in serious misery—avis au lecteur. 

‘* Believe me, dear Cornet, your affectionate father, 


‘¢ WALTER Scort. 
“To Walter Scott, Esq., 
Portobello Barracks, Dublin.” 


‘This must have annoyed you,” I said. , 

‘‘You can hardly imagine how serious the consequences 
might be, for in truth there is a lady in our neighbourhood to 
whom I am extremely attached, and I would not for the world 
she should imagine me fickle or false. You know there were 
no real grounds for the report.”’ 

I assured him ‘I could bear evidence of that fact.” 

The bugle now sounded, and we repaired to the mess-table. 

I found the Royal Irish a pleasant, gentlemanly corps, and 
seldom sat to a more elegant dinner. ‘I'he display of plate did 
credit to the taste of the officers, and the excellence of the 
viands and wine showed their cook understood his business, and 
the wine committee did not neglect theirs. 

I was placed between Scott and a countryman, who was in- 
troduced to me; his name was Peyton. He inquired if I had 
ever been in Leitrim, from whence he came. I said I had not, 
and remembering my fellow-student, asked him if ‘‘ he knew a 
Mr. Jackson of that part of the world.” 

‘“ Why, my dear fellow,” said he laughing, ‘‘ we have as 
many Jacksons in Leitrim as there are Smiths in England, or 
Joneses in Wales—there’s Jackson of Port Jackson, ditto of 


oo Jackson, ditto of Castle Jackson, ditto of Jackson’s 
rove.” 


* Vide Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott by Lockhart, vol. iii. p. 33. 











“You need not go any further,” I replied ; “he is the 
man. ’ 

*‘Oh, yes; every one knows them. The father is John 
Jackson, alias the Major, and the son Jack Jackson.” 

‘* Jackson’s Grove is a fine old place,” I observed, “ and 
they keep a good pack of hounds.” 

Peyton laughed heartily. 

‘‘ Master Jack has been going-it pretty strong, upon my 
word,” he replied ; ‘‘ the place is old enough to be the most 
tumble-down house in the county, and the pack are so free- 
tongued and fine-nosed, they will hunt anything. Perhaps 
one would not. object to their chasing a cur dog occasionally, 
and if you take off a joint or two of his tail, and rub in pepper 
and aniseed, there is no better drag. But when hounds are 
wild after larks they need correction, and having taken to pur- 
suing sheep lately, they have become decidedly unpopular.” 

‘* Your description does not exactly correspond with my 
fellow-student’s,” I said, much amused at the humorous 
account of the ‘* best pack man ever rode to.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





GEORGE PETRIE, LL.D. 


ee ee; —--- 





Ere these lines can appear, the announcement of the death of 
George Petrie will have affected thousands of intelligent Irishmen 
with feelings of the profoundest regret—a sentiment which will be 
shared by the enlightened in every portion of the globe where the 
English language is spoken, or the study of the history, antiquities, 
and literature of our race respected. For more than half a century, 
the name of Petrie has been associated with the progress of art and 
letters in this his native country. Originally a landscape painter, 
he devoted his youthful energies, with what success we knew, to 
the illustration of Irish scenery and antiquities. His refined taste 
and love of truth influenced him, even at the commencement of his 
career, to discard all conventional tricks of art ; he was emphatically 
our first draughtsman, and so accurate was his pencil, that a draw- 
ing by Petrie, made during any period of his long artistic life, 
possesses the value for truthfulness of a photograph. But he was 
more than a draughtsman ; his drawings and pictures are peculiarly 
imbued with that indescribable charm which, for want of a better 
word, has been styled feeling, and which only genius of the highest 
order can confer. His simplest sketch assumed the character of a 
painted poem.. A green hill side, a shattered cross, or ruined watch- 
tower, as treated by his genius, became the subject of a picture, the 
indescribable charm of which rivetted attention and set imagina- 
tion to work. A passion for music is usually supposed to be cha- 
racteristic of the painter, and in this respect young Petrie was 
eminently gifted. He possessed a perfect ear, and was a proficient 
on more than one instrument. During his sketching tours in almost 
every part of Ireland, it was his wont, whenever he heard an ancient 
Irish tune that was new to him, to write it down in his sketch- 
book. In this manner he formed a singularly interesting and in- 
valuable collection of antique Celtic airs, the great majority of which, 
but for his instinctive care, would now be irretrievably lost—the old 
people of the districts where he found them in use being long since 
dead, and the younger generations having emigrated or dispersed. 
The value of the acquisition thus made may be judged from the 
fact, that several of the most characteristic and beautiful of the airs 
published by Bunting, and now lauded all over Europe, were given 
him by Petrie. Weare happy to say the entire collection is extant. 
As a painter, Petrie undoubtedly held the first rank in Ireland. 
We find him President of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts. 
His position in the sister institution, the Royal Irish Academy, in- 
corporated for the study of science, polite literature, and antiqui- 
ties, was scarcely less elevated ; for years he was Vice-President of 
that learned body. It is no doubt in connexion with the study of 
Irish history and antiquities, that the name of Petrie is most cele- 
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brated; unrivalled in this department, he was the cause of other® 
becoming great. It is beyond question, that but for his fostering 
care, we should have never known the labours of O’Donovan or 
O’Curry. During the progress of the great trigonometrical survey 
of Ireland, lately carried on under the auspices of the Royal Engi- 
neers, it became necessary to establish a Topographical Department. 
It had originally been the intention of the government to produce, 
with each county map, a memoir devoted to the antiquities, geology, 
natural history, general statistics, &c., of the district. Under pro- 
mises, which were”never fulfilled by the representatives of the then 
existing government, Petrie was, unhappily for himself, induced to 
abandon his profession, a lucrative one at the time, as an artist, and 
to join the survey as director of the Topographical Department. An 
office was established in his house, and hither, as a young assistant, 
John O’Donovan was introduced ; a few years later the lamented 
Eugene O’Curry became attached to the staff. It is needless to say 
how, under the direction of its accomplished chief, the office worked. 
After for years devoting his energies to the purposes of the survey, 
at the munificent salary of 10s. per, diem, Petrie even then in the 
decline of life, had all his prospect of advancement blasted by the 
false economy of the government authorities, who “ wound up” the 
project of the memoir, of which only one volume, that relating 
to Derry, had appeared. It was chiefly during the period of his 
connexion with the survey that his greatest laurels in the field of 
Celtic literature were won, though from his earliest youth he had 
been a worker in the same field. He carried off gold medal after 
gold medal, offered by the Academy for essays and works illustra- 
tive of Irish antiquities, in a manner unprecedented. Savants from 
every quarter of the globe paid him homage—even princes from the 
interior of Africa could not complete their visit to Dublin, till they 
had seen and conversed with our greatest seannachie. 

The sacrifices made by Petrie in the service of science and the 
state, had already begun to tell upon a frame never robust, when, 
through the exertions of a few influential friends, his name was placed 
on the civil list for a pension of a £100 per annum. This was subse- 
quently increased by another £100. Up to the time of his joining 
the survey, Petrie had been a prosperous man—that is, for an artist 
residing in Ireland. Ile has on more than one occasion informed 
his pupil, the author of this imperfect notice, that at that period 
his professional income was yearly over £600. Notwithstanding 
the years of comparative or absolute poverty which succeeded the 
great mistake of his life, Petrie continued to add occasionally to a 
museum of Celtic antiquities, which as a young ardent enthusiast he 
had commenced to form. This gathering, as might be expected, 
contains many invaluable, almost priceless treasures, selected with the 
greatest judgment and knowledge, in connexion with archeological 
subjects. It is to be hoped that this unique collection may not be 
allowed to scatter. Many of the objects are of the highest national 
if not imperial interest, and there is scarcely a relic amongst the 
hundreds here brought together that has not its story. Petrie was 
born in Dublin, we believe, just 79 years ago, of highly respectable 
parents; his father was a portrait and miniature painter of consi- 
derable note in hisday. Engravings from some of his likenesses of 
several of the chief actors during ’98, and the stirring times which 
followed, are still anxiously sought after by collectors. 

In George Petrie, Ireland has lost the first of her antiquaries and 
antiquarian architects—the father of the modern school of Irish 
archeology ; her most esteemed artist and master in landscape 
painting, the highest authority on every subject connected with 
Celtic music, and a perfectly accomplished Irish gentleman in the 
widest sense of the word. Dr. Petrie leaves a family of four daugh- 
ters, who it is hoped will be permitted to retain the poor pension 
which their father, while gaining the admiration of every political 
party, had earned with so much honour to himself, Ireland, and the 
Empire at large. W. F. W. 





A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 


OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 





CHAPTER V. 

Departure from Cong.—Reflections upon the Catholic spirit of the Irish.—The 
banks of Lough Corrib.—Innisghoil.—The Inn of Maam.—Extraordinary event 
at this Inn.—Terrible history— Legend of the Earl’s revenge.-- Castle-na-Circ, or 
the Hen’s Castle.—Granu-Uile.—Bealanabrack.—Linane.—The Inn.— Want of 
Trees.—Fellow-tourists.—Legend how Father Feaghan rescued a soul from the 
devil.—Dick Martin of Ballinahinch.—Ashlea.—Evening in Connemara.—A 
wild night. 

Wiru lingering looks we mounted our conveyance to depart from 

Cong for Linane, at the head of the majestic straits of the Killeries, 

It is impossible to look upon the stately ruins of Cong Abbey 

without recalling the early times when Ireland was emphatically 

the Island of Saints, when, amid desolating wars, and piratical in- 
vasions, and alas! too often intestine broils, the cathedrals arose in 
their splendour, and the monastic walls in their sublime beauty. 

When we behold the ivied walls which once sustained the lofty 

roof, and formed the soaring towers, and spacious nave, and well- 

planned closters, we cannot but feel proud that the ancient race 
preserved the ancient faith, and that amid the sorrows and priva- 
tions of later years the Catholic spirit of their descendants bids 
them imitate the piety of their forefathers in raising temples dis- 
playing their devotion to God. With those thoughts, Cong was left 
to the halo of its former greatness. We passed an extensive mill, 
and skirted the demesne of Mr. Guinness, who is earning grateful 
blessings by his humane treatment of his tenantry in this desolate 
region. Cultivated lands grow “small by degrees, and miserably 
less,” and finally the black bog absorbed all the land in sight. After 
traversing a mile we were delighted to find ourselves skirting Lough 

Corrib, spread before us, dotted with numerous islands. Bold hills 

reared their giant sides, and from a point of the road our driver 

showed us Lough Mask on one side, with the mountains of Mayo 
and Lough Corrib, and the Connemara mountains on the other. 

Heavy masses of clouds now rested on the hill tops, and we made 

every preparation for securing ourselves against a wetting, for rain 

was impending. ‘The vast range of Joyce’s mountains was lost in 
mist, and the wide-spread inland sea looked lonely and majestic. 
We were pointed out Innisghoil, or Foreigners’ Island, said to 
contain the tombs of Darerca, sister of St. Patrick, and Arch- 
bishop O’Nioc, who died here in 1128. Itis supposed to have been 
one of the earliest settlements of the Christian missionaries to 

Ireland. 

Some remains of two primitive ecclesiastical buildings, an abbey 
and an oratory, yet preserving finished arches, are here; but the 
rain was so heavy we failed to see them distinctly. We halted at 
the road-side inn at Maam, close beside the pretty single-arched 
bridge designed by Mr. Nimmo, to whose skill as an engineer this 
country is deeply indebted. The name Mam, %)aém, pronounced 
Maum, means an elevated gap for animals, thus 246m Tunc, the 
Boar’s Pass. We found this little hostelry pleasantly situated at 
the junction of two mountain rivers, the Failmore and Bealanabrack, 
while behind soars the Maameen mountain, backed by the Partree 
range. In front spreads the mighty Lough Corrib, from the oppo- 
site side of which rises Joyce’s mountains, forming a grand pano- 
ramic view. 

Peaceful and tranquil as this little rustic inn looks, it was the 
theatre of a very strange drama. Once upon a time, a Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland had been inattentive to the complaints of 
a high and mighty earl, on whose property this inn of Maam is 
built. The great earl, owner of the inn of Maam, had been fired 
at, and the Lord Lieutenant did not incarcerate or inflict summary 
vengeance upon any one for this deed. This was not to be tole- 
rated, and, accordingly, when the Lord Lieutenant was making a 
tour through Connemara, the noble earl resolved he should not be 
admitted into the inn at Maam. Now, how was this to be accom- 
plished ? An inn is usually open for the accommodation of the public, 
and the Lord Lieutenant, as one of the public, had, prima fucie, a 
right to take his ease in the inn. But the mighty earl whose wrath 
he had incurred was determined “in he should not go.” He ac- 
cordingly sent a missive to the innkeeper what steps to take, and 
the baffled Lord Lieutenant, in the words of Father O’Leary, had 
“to go further and fare worse.” ‘The story is well told in the fol- 
lowing poem, written by a respected friend, and ably sustains the 
high reputation of the Irish Ingoldsby, author of the ‘ Kishogue 
Papers ” : 
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THE EARL’S REVENGE. 
(A terrible History.) 
Lord Megrim sits in his easy chair, 
But far from easy I throw is he; 

He has somewhat the look of an angry bear, 
With his fingers thrust through his tangled hair, 
As with foot on fender and elbow on knee, 

In lonely wrath he ruminates there. 
And he grinds his teeth and he mutters a curse— 
Ah! me, I fear he’ll do something worse 
Than dash the poker thus at the fire, 
Before he has sated his lordly ire. 
For a noble’s breast a prond heart hides, 
And a soldier’s sword he has worn besides, 
So who crosses the path 
Of his lordly wrath, 
Must surely suffer a vengeance dire ! 


Lord Megrim suddenly starts to his feet-— 
And he flings the poker under the grate, 
And he kicks the chair on which he sate, 
For his thoughts have hit on a vengeance sweet— 
A high revenge for a nobleman meet ; 
And thrice he paces the handsome room, 
While a smile replaces his features gloon— 
And he says, “ I have you, my Lord Carlisle, 
With your hollow heart, and your scheming smile ; 
You may make the tour of this cursed isle, 

Mid the bows and scrapes 

Of sycophant apes ; 
You may laud fat cattle, talk big of churns ; 
You may prate about Donnelly’s d d returns ; 
You may humbug the North, and cajole the South, 
With the oily phrases that flow from your mouth, 
You may win, G— d—mn them, golden opinions 
Throughout her Majesty’s wide dominions ; 
But, with all your arts, the world shall see, 
My Lord Carlisle, you shan’t trifle with me! 
I have you, my lord, at last on the hip, 
And you shan’t escape from my angry grip. 
Your own vile press must itself record, 
The vengeance dealt you by Megrim’s lord !” 


There’s a pleasant inn by Lough Corrib’s shore, 
In view of heights whence the eagles soar 

On lordly wing ; 

And the host is King; 
And the tourist enters with pleasure his door, 
For that inn at Maam has a larder stored 
With the choicest viands the place can afford, 
And the trout and salmon, the ducks and chickens 
Deserve the notice of Charles Dickens. 





And the grouse, from the heather-clad mountains round, 


Js as fine in flavour as may be found. 
And a right snug spot it is to pass the night, 
For the beds are good, and the sheets are white, 
And those insect Thugs, 
That are known as b—gs, 
Won’t keep you awake with their horrible bite, 
And to better hostel you may not go, 
If the Lord of Megrim be not your foe. 


In a carriage-and-four sits Lord Carlisle, 
With his cheery voice, and his genial smile, 
As the posters whirl him gaily along, 
With his Private Sec. and his Aide-de-Camp. 
And his spirits are light, and his mien is calm, 
As he onward spins for the inn of Maam, 
For, unsuspicious of wrath or foes, 
Thither it is that the Viceroy goes! 
But a terrible missive has gone before, 
And “ mine host” is reading it now at the door, 
Reading it over, trembling and pale. 
For its dread contents make his stout heart quail; 
But he may not withstand 
Te dire command, 
It comes from the master of house and land. 
The deed must be done that his soul abhorred, 
For the missive is written by Megrim’s lord. 


But what is the mandate? “ Poison the wine!” 

“Make deadly the viands on which they dine!” 

“In the Bass’s ale mix the dread strychnine!” 

“Slay Viceroy and Aide and Private Sec., 

As they sleep in their beds, by a squeeze of the neck.” 
Death in the pot, 
Or by silent garotte, 

Which is the order the innkeeper got? 





Ah! a Vice-oy lies on no easy bed, 

Though eiser down may pillow his head, 

He has worse than the “ ruga rosa” to dread, 
He may bow at levee to court-dressed file, 

At drawing-room bask in beauty’s smile, 

At civic feast be an honoured guest. 

With garter on knee and star on breast. 

He may lay foundations, cut “ first sods,” 

Be cheered at the playhouse by noisy “ gods,” 
But at times, as Viceroys surely learn, 

He is called to execute duties stern, 

And if he fail, or falter instead, 

A fearful vengeance may fall on his head! 


Now in days gone by, when Lord Carlisle, 
Came Viceroy first to our Emerald Isle, 

A crazy fellow had fired a shot 

At Megrim’s lord—and hit him not, 

And Megrim’s lord, who best should know, 
Thought a madman wouldn’t have acted so; 
For he argued thus to himself, no doubt, 
‘‘A madman doesn’t know what he’s about : 
But this fellow did, ’tis plain to see, 

When he cocked his pistol and fired at me.” 
But however fairly the logic ran, 

The Lord Carlisle didn’t hang the man! 


And thenceforth rankled in Megrim’s breast 

A vengeful spirit that would not rest, 

“ The silent hate, endurance strong 

Of him who treasures up a wrong,” 

As Byron wrote it—I mark each line 

With commas, lest you might think them mine; 
But never since did Megrim find 

A vengeance suited to noble mind— 

A vengeance the wrong-doer’s soul to wring, 
Till he penned this awful mandate to King : 


** King, 
“ Fill your inn with tenants of mine, 
Don’t leave a spot where a dog could dine, 
Find fellows to occupy every bed— 
If you can’t get tenants, get beggars instead, 
And when Lord Carlisle arrives at the place, 
Slam the door of your inn in his lordship's face!” 
Ah! Bayard is dead, 
But the day is not fled 
Of chivalry, Megrim lives in his stead ! 
What envy need we bear to gallant France, 
For the long-lost knight of the peerless lance, 
When our Bayard stands forth a laurel-winner, 
By barring a Viceroy out from his dinner! 
Knowing the last of humiliations 
Is the cutting short of a foeman’s rations ! 
While the low-bred peasantry, drovers of kine, 
Fill the pleasant inn where he meant to dine! 
But, sad to relate, 
The decrees of Fate, 
Half marred the plot of Lord Megrim’s hate. 


Some miscreant vile 
Meets the Lord Carlisle 
Ere he enters Maam, and makes him aware 
Of the “ visage de bois,” that awaits him there. 
And the post-boys, plying each well-worn thong, 
Drive the Viceroy off to the village of Cong, 
Where he’s forced to stay 
And sup as he may, 
And take his abode up until next day ; 
And Megrim’s Lord has this for balm— 
“ He got neither dinner nor bed at Maam!’’ 


There was no edict from head- quarters to exclude us. We rested 
for some time in this comfortable auberge, and were again en route. 
We listened to an account of the celebrated Granu Uile, one of 
whose strongholds, Cartaim-a-cinc, Anglice “* Hen’s Castle,” now a 
blackened ruin, occupies nearly the whole of a rocky island in Lough 
Corrib. 

Who has not heard of Grace O’Maly, popularly called Granu- 


weal, and her visit to Queen Elizabeth, and her kidnapping Lord — 


Howth’s son, because of the inhospitable reception she found at 
Howth Castle, the castle gates being closed when the family 
were at dinner. These events in her career are historical. This 
celebrated Irish heroine was born in this country, daughter of 
Owen O’Maly, whose territory, called the Owles, Ujler, ex- 


tended from Lough Corrib to Croagh Patrick. Accustomed to 
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brave the dangers of the sea from her earliest youth, Grace 
O’Maly loved the “rolling deep,” and from choice preferred the 
rolling motion of a storm-tossed ship to the dull monotony of 
an inland dwelling. She possessed several castles, all enabling her 
to keep in close proximity with her favourite element. Her chief 
residence was a strong square tower, the ruins of which attest its 
strength, standing at the end of an inlet in Newport bay, county of 
Mayo. ‘This Castle is called Capm5-na-Ujle, the rock of the elbow,” 
from the bend of the mountain impending. Here she kept her 
small vessels, while the larger were moored off Clare Island, where 
she had a fortress. The small castle before us in Lough Corrib, 
she used, perhaps, as an occasional residence in summer. Possibly 
it derived the name of the ‘‘ Hen’s Castle” from the sex of the pro- 
prietor, for I have heard parties composed of ladies ungallantly 
designated “ hens’ parties.” This appears more probable than the 
absurd tradition that this castle was built in one night by a hen 
grouse and three chickens. We know what the term “ hen-pecked” 
implies, and perhaps Granu Uile’s husbands knew it also. She first 
married an Irish chief named O’Flaherty, and after his death be- 
came the wife of Sir Richard Bourke, styled Mac William Eighter. 
‘The rights of property were not much respected in those days, and 
preys of cattle were constantly made. The facilities which Granu’s 
castles afforded for naval exploits made her prefer maritime expe- 
ditions to land forays, and her excursions were usually piratical 
maraudings. She plundered the coast, and her name inspired terror. 
She assisted the English in reducing Connaught, and her conduct 
so pleased Queen Elizabeth that her majesty wrote her a letter in- 
viting her to the English court. Although Granu was then very 
near her uccouchement, and not in exactly travelling order, she 
would not allow such an affair to detain her—so she set out at 
once. ‘The consequence was, she gave birth to a son on board, 
thence called Tobuopush lons, or “ Toby of the ship.” When she 
appeared at the queen’s court, in the costume of her country—a 
long mantle, beneath which was a yellow boddice and petticoat, 
her hair gathered into a crown, and fastened with a long gold bod- 
kin, she excited the surprise, if not the admiration, of the English 
ladies. No one similarly attired had ever before appeared in the 
saloons of Greenwich or Windsor, and the books of fashions furnished 
no patterns of the Irish princess’s robes. The queen received her 
very graciously, and offered to create her a countess, but the Irish 
chieftainess proudly told her, * as both were princesses and equals, 
no rank could be conferred on one by the other; but, as her 
majesty was desirous of bestowing some mark of favour, she would 
not object to it being conferred on her little son, ‘Toby of the ship. 
The new-born infant was accordingly brought to the queen, who 
- ee him, and afterwards he became, by patent, Viscount 
ayo. | 
I was amused on learning the disappointment of some Scotch Pres- 
byterian soldiers who visited this island from religious notions. Hear- 
ing it called Jslan-na-hirk, they fancied they would find a kirk, or 
church on it ; of course, they mistook the Irish word cjnc, * hen,” for 
the Scottish name of a house of prayer. Our route now led for some 
time along the Bealanabrack river, which, swollen with rain, kept 
perpetually foaming and pouring in mimic cascades, with thunder- 
ous roar and force. It has a troublous career—not flowing peacefully 
along sweet pastoral dales, or sheltered by o’erarching trees, but 
rushing from the great mountains over hard beds of rock, leaping 
from ledge to ledge, curling round huge stones, occasionally gain- 
ing a moment’s rest by lingering in large pools, black and inky, then 
plunging into all manner of riotous courses. We were soon climbing 
up steep defiles, with the high hills frowning in solitary grandeur 
overhead. ‘There is a solemn solitude about this route which in 
winter, and in the hush of evening, must give a feeling of awe to 
the scene, calculated to inspire terror to those who are superstitious. 
We met no habitations for miles—no wayfarers ; a few mountainy 
sheep cropped the scanty herbage that grew on the mountain 
heights. A turn of the road brought us within view of Linane. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ORIGIN OF NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 
Wuen St. Patrick was preaching at Tara, he was anxious to explain the 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity. The people failed to understand and 
refused to believe that there could be three divine persons in one God. The 
holy man paused a moment absorbed in thought, and seeing a “ shamrock” 
peeping from the green turf, exclaimed: “Do you not see in this simple 
little wild flower how three leaves are united in one stalk ?”” His audience 
understood without difficulty this simple, yet striking illustration, to the 
inexpressible delight of St. Patrick. From that day the shamrock became 
the national emblem of Ireland. 














In the reign of Malcolm I., in the year 1010, Scotland was invaded by 
the Danes, who made a descent on Aberdeenshire, intending to take by 
storm Staines Castle, a fortress of great importance. The still hour of 
midnight was selected as the time for commencing the attack. When all 
was ready, and there was a reasonable hope that the inmates of the 
castle were asleep, they commenced their march. They advanced 
cautiously, taking off their shoes to prevent their footsteps being heard; 
they approached the lofty towers, their hearts beating in joyous anticipa- 
tion of a victory. Not a sound is heard from within, They can scarcely 
refrain from exclamations of delight, for they have but to swim across 
the moat, place the scaling ladders, and the castle is theirs! But a 
cry from the invaders themselves rouses the inmates to a sense of their 
danger—the guards fly to their posts, and the soldiers to their arms, and 
pursue the now trembling Danes, who fly before them. Whence arose 
this change of affairs? From a very simple cause. It appears that the 
moat, instead of being filled with water, was grown up with thistles, which 
piercing the unprotected feet of the assailants, who tortured with pain, 
forgot their cautious silence, and uttered the cry which had alarmed the 
sleeping inmates of the castle. Thence the thistle became the national 
einblem of Scotland. 

In the early part of the reign of Henry VI., about the year 1450, a few 
noblemen and gentlemen were discussing who was the rightful heir to 
the English crown. After a time they adjourned to the Temple Gardens, 
thinking they would be more free from interruption; scarcely however 
had they arrived, when they perceived Richard Plantagenet approach. 
Unwilling to continue the conversation in his presence, a great silence 
ensued; he, however, asked them what they had been so anxiously talking 
about when he joined them, and whether they espoused the cause of his 
party or that of the usurper, Henry of Lancaster, who then filled the 
throne. A false and absurd politeness preventing them making any 
reply, he added: “ Since you are so reluctant to tell your opinion in words, 
tell me by signs, and let him that is an adherent of the house of York 
pull a white rose as I do.” Then said the Earl of Somerset: “ Let him 
who hates flattery, and dares to maintain our rightful king, even in the 
presence of his enemies, pull a red rose with me.” When Henry VII. 
married Elizabeth of York, the rival houses became blended, and the 
rose became the emblem of England. nasty 





«LINES FOR MUSIC. 
Ou, list! how those bells soft chimes 
The deep woods murmuring thro’, 
Like spells of far off times, 
Come sweet yet saddening too! 
Such tone to thy voice is given, 
Such joy e’en in grief appears, 
Like a rainbow Hope, that grows out of Heaven, 
When the soft May sheddeth tears. 


Tle shade of the twilight skies 
By yon purple lake inwrought, 

Hath a spell, like thy own dark pensive eyes, 
With its depths of silent thought. 


Nay, the touch of thy hand so soft, 
With its pressure, half sport, half fear, 
Hath a thrill in each trembling pulse that oft 
Seems a prelude of danger near. 


Of danger? dear love, be calm: 
I note not thy cheeks soft hue, 

Nor thine eyes; yet feel ’gainst my circling arm 
Beats a heart—and its beat is true. 





There is no knowledge but, in a skilful hand, serves either posi- 
tively as it is, or else to illustrate some other knowledge.—Herbert. 
History is the resurrection of ages past.—Feltham. 
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WHITE’S CASTLE, AND BRIDGE OF ATHY. 





Tue thriving town of Athy, situated upon the banks of the | 


Barrow, in the county of Kildare, though at present contain- 
ing little to recall the past, is nevertheless a place of very con- 
siderable antiquity. Tradition points to the immediate vici- 
nity as the scene of a great battle between the people of the 
neighbouring territories and a Munster army, as early as the 8rd 
century ; and at a distance of about three miles from the town 
occurs one of the finest pre-historic forts in Leinster—the 
rath of Ardseul—a gigantic earthwork, similar to, but exceed- 
ing in magnitude and artificial strength, many works of our 
Firbolgian or Thuatha-de-Danaan ancestors which still remain 
to excite the admiration of antiquaries. Authentic history 
furnishes little information in connexion with the town and dis- 
trict at least up to the middle of the 12th century, when Athy, 
which had been the seat of a rural bishopric, under the sanc- 
tion of a synod presided over by Cardinal Paparo, the Papal 
Legate, became merged in Dublin. 

** In 1169,” writes Dalton, ‘‘ Dermott MacMurrough passed 
here with his army during his invasion of Ossory ; and in the 
middle of the 18th century, two religious houses were founded 
by the English in this town—the one, indifferently styled 
the friary of St. John or St. Thomas, on the west side of 
the Barrow, by Richard de St. Michael, lord of Rheban, for 
couched friars, extended over that part of the town called St. 
John’s, and St. John’s-lane ; while the demesne comprised the 
adjacent island, and the fields so far as the barracks. The 
other monastery was at the east side, endowed by the families 
of Boswell and Hogan, for Dominicans. Its precincts com- 
prised all the space from the river along the north side of the 
‘ present church to the corner of the street leading to Preston’s- 
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| gate, and thence to the gate, and by the rere of the garden 
of the house called the Abbey. The demesne included le More, 
the islands in the Barrow, and the fields adjacent ; also, two 
fishing-weirs on the river, and a water-mill at Tullaghmore. 
Several chapters of the order were held here during the 13th 
and 14th centuries.” 

Of these monasteries scarcely a trace, beyond a gateway on 
the Carlow-road, and which appears to have belonged to the 
Dominican house, at present remains. Indeed, the position 
of the town upon the borders of what was called the ‘‘ English 
Pale,” and the territories of numerous hostile Irish septs, was 
for centuries one of continued excitement and danger. Though 
walled and guarded by a strong castle, the town was constantly 
beset by the ever restless O’Mores of Leix, and, as Spenser 
states, by the not less warlike Dempseys, Connors, O’Carrolls, 
O’Molloys, and * all that heap of Irish nations which there be 
huddled together, without any to over-awe them or contain 





them in duty.”’ The position of what might truly be called a 
frontier town in Ireland, during the middle ages, was not the 
most enviable. We find that in 1808, Athy was burned by 
the Irish, and that a year afterwards its vicinity was the scene 
of a battle between the English themselves, in which Lord 
John de Borfeville was slain by Lord Arnold le Poer and his 
followers. In 1314, the decisive battle of Bannockburn, in 
which the celebrated Robert Bruce overthrew the English 


of the leading Irish chieftains, Edward, brother to the Scot- 
tish king, was invited to assume the sovereignty of Ireland, 
a proposition which he willingly embraced. It would be out 
of place here to describe the events of the campaigns which 





followed. It is enough to say, that after a great victory 
gained by the confederate Irish and Scots over their common 








power in Scotland, was fought. At the invitation of many@ 
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enemy at Ardscul, Athy, which had become essentially an 
English town, was by them taken and plundered. At Ardscul 
several knights of name were killed, of which, on the English 
side, the most famous were Raymond le Gros and Sir William 
Prendergast, descendants from, and namesakes of two leaders 
who came over with Diarmaid MacMurrough ; on that of the 
Scots, Sir Fergus Anderson and Sir Walter Murray, all of 
whom were quietly interred side by side in the old Domini- 
can abbey. Such is war ! 

The battle of Faughard (a place near Dundalk), fought on 
the 14th of October, 1818, sealed the fate of this Scottish ex- 
pedition. In that sanguinary conflict fell King Edward Bruce 
and very many of his most renowned chieftains. ‘‘ The Irish 
annalists,” writes the Rev. John O'Hanlon, ‘‘ appear unjustly 
disposed to attribute many of the calamities and the memora- 
ble famine which disabled our island to this brave leader of 
their choice, with whose death terminated any rational expec- 
tation of achieving native independence.”’ Under the date 
1317, it is recorded of a native of this place, Sir John de 
Athy, that he captured at sea a notorious pirate, whose ex- 
ploits had caused consternation along the Irish coasts, and 
whose head was destined to form a ghastly trophy, spiked over 
one of the gates of Dublin. ‘There are people still living who 
have conversed with persons who recollected when Temple 
Bar, one of the remaining gates of London, was similarly orna- 
mented ! 

In 1360, Athy and its priory were burned by O’Moore of 
Leix, who also harried the whole surrounding country. At the 
commencement of the 15th century, the place was strongly 
garrisoned by the Ehglish; and in 1417, it appears Lord 
Furnival was highly commended by certain memorialists, who 
particularly dwelt upon his ‘‘repairing and mending of the 
bridge of Athy, set in the frontiere of the borders of the Irish 
enemies of Leix, for the safe keeping whereof he hath erected 
a tower on the same for a ward, to put therewith a great forti- 
fication about the same for resistance of said enemies, to the 
great benefit and relief of the English, and great overthrow of 
the Irish enemies, by which bridge your faithful lieges were 
oftentimes preyed and killed; but now your said lieges, both 
there and elsewhere, may suffer their goods and cattle to re- 
main in the fields day and night without being stolen or sus- 
taining any other loss, which hath not been seen here by the 
space of thirty years past.” The present bridge, shown in the 
illustration, represents the ancient structure thus alluded to. 
It dates only from 1796. 

The tower adjoining, generally known as ‘‘ White’s Castle,”’ 
is the chief, or rather the only relic of the ancient fortifications 
of Athy remaining. It is probably the work of Lord Furnival, 
of a date at least anterior to 1417, when, as we have seen, the 
bridge which it commanded was considered the key of the 
marches between the pale and the ground of the “ Irish 
enemy.’ Like most structures of its kind and era, it consists 
of a huge square tower, with an embattled parapet, and 
divided into storeys, to which access was gained by a series of 
stone stairs, set in the thickness of the wall. There is no 
trace of attempted decoration about it, at least of an architec- 
tural character that requires comment. It stands a memento 
of a time happily long since passed away, when the peaceful 
citizens of the town could not retire to rest without more than 
the prospect of visions of plunder and spoliation from a people 
located beyond their walls, at what we would now consider 
only a neighbourly distance. It is still in the service of the 
state, being used as a police-barrack. The name ‘ White’s 
Castle” is probably derived from that of its former governors, 
an ancient Anglo-Norman family so-called having long been 
connected with the adjoining district. The last occasion on 
which the castle of Athy figured in actual warfare occurred 
during the struggle of the Commonwealth, when it was sur- 
prised by the celebrated Owen Roe O'Neill, who put the gar- 
rison to the sword; nor was it recovered until stormed, in 
1650, by the Parliamentary officers, Colonels Reynolds and 








Hewson. At the dissolution of monasteries, the Dominican 
abbey, with all its appurtenances, were granted by the crown 
to Martin Pelles, who was constable of the castle; and the 
couched friary to Anthony Power, for a term of years, after 
the expiration of which it was granted in fee to Dame Mar 
Meredith. It is related by Story that in 1691, “the titular 
Archbishop of Dublin and two other priests were found hid in 
a cave within a mile of Athy, and sent prisoners to Dublin.” 
The river Barrow, though possessed of much beauty, and in 
fact a noble stream, cannot generally, in point of variety of 
scenery, be compared with several of our Irish rivers of about 
the same volume. The aspect of its banks partakes largely of 
the pastoral character, and in this respect it is supposed b 
many travelled judges of scenery to stand unrivalled, For the 
ereater portion of its course it : 
“ Steals by lawns and grassy plots, 
It slides by hazel covers, 
And moves the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers ;” 
but its steady flow is seldom like that of most of the rivers of 
Ireland, enlivened by the 

“ Silvery water break 

Above the golden gravel.” 
Nevertheless, the Barrow presents many scenes of interest to 
the painter, and many a pool of promise to the angler. 

W.F. W. 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PERPLEXITIES. » 


Att sorts of unpleasant suspicions began in time to gain cir- 
lation in the neighbourhood—vague, and wild, and groundless, 
to be sure, but still calculated to inflict excessive pain upon the 
innocent victim of all this unfathomable misunderstanding. 
Could there exist any secret mystery—any previous engagement 
or rashly-tendered promise, that influenced him thus in shrink- 
ing back from the course on which he had so delightedly enter- 
ed ? had he be begun to repent the vows he pledged to her ? 
was he indeed the fickle, worthless creature his conduct now 
would necessarily imply? Norah, even whilst she thus 
reflected, hated herself for harbouring the unworthy suspi- 
clon—spurned it so soon as formed with indignant loathing. 
Ah! no; it was not possible—his was not a mind to stoop to 
such low baseness—he who was the very soul of honour and 
sincerity itself. As soon should she doubt her own fidelity or 
truth as that of him who under these holy stars, that well- 
remembered night, had plighted in solemn earnestness his 
fealty to her ! 

The reasoning was truly a woman’s—one of the million in- 
stances of heart deluding brain, whose recollection may make 
others smile, but to the unhappily experienced bears nought 
save thoughts of bitterness. . 

Mr. Archer, quick of observation, and jealously susceptible 
of aught which could in any way affect his dignity or honour, 
became at length, though still by slow degress, sensible that all 
was not quite right respecting the very marked attentions with 
which it had pleased Mr. Alfred Leeson to honour his ward. 
Straightforward, candid, and honourable himself, Norah’s guar- 
dian held in utter detestation the man who could descend to 
evasion or protraction in a case of the kind. He could not 
comprehend the drift of the present manceuvre, and conse- 
quently, as he had ever made it a point not to tolerate what he 
could not understand, he determined to give to this particular 
mystification his most unqualified disapproval. 

‘‘ What did the fellow mean ?”—‘‘ Did he fancy he was the 
man to suffer him to trifle with the feelings of such a girl with 
impunity ?”—his adopted daughter—his own sole, chosen 
heiress !—the belle, too, of every society into which she had 
entered. Besides he knew that she was suflering—yes, suffer- 
ing; for though to a casual observer Norah might appear as 
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gay as usual, yet, to the practised eye of guarding affection, 
many and many a sign of grievous change, of mental pre- 
occupation, was nevertheless not wanting, at whose ominous 
appearance his heart would melt in very pity, as at the sight 
of woeful tears. 

He would take her away, he thought (and what a misfortune 
that he should have brought her there !)—he would take her 
far away from the scenes of such dangerous intercourse ; she 
was very young, and still deeply attached to himself; she would 
recover her wonted spirits when the unwonted cause of existing 
excitement was withdrawn—when she was no longer subjected 
to this daily aggravation of her unhappiness. Yes; there was 
nothing like change. Was he not himself a living illustration 
of its grief-assuaging powers? Had he not successfully tested 
the undisputed merits of its healing balm ? But still it was a 
trial—a keen and heartfelt trial, the mere idea that he was called 
upon in very commiseration to dash the gleam of joy from 
that beloved countenance—to forbid those hours of happy 
intercourse which alone seemed capable of affording pleasure 
or gratification to the child of his adoption—to extinguish 
at one dark swoop the sole bright star of this her youthful 
existence, and doom her, he knew not for how long, to pine in 
listless misery, a hopeless, suffering woman! Was it to be 
wondered at if Norah’s guardian, finding himself thus sorely 
pressed, in discharge of what in justice to her he felt’to be his 
imperative duty, should secretly repent that he had ever 
incurred such weighty responsibility, or that more than once, 
in the hushed, still hours of the silent night, the solemn words 
of Mary Elmore’s gentle warning should find a responsive echo 
in his troubled heart—viz., ‘‘ The day may come when you will 
be led to regret the protection you now offer to my orphan girl.”’ 

Meanwhile, oh! how swiftly had not the days, the weeks, 
the months, all imperceptibly glided away ! Upon what scenes 
of festivity and enjoyment had not that summer’s sunshine 
fallen? What gypsying amidst the bowery woods, and pic-nic 
partying upon the scented heather—what gay seaside sojourn- 
ing at beautiful Kilkee—what boating upon the deep blue 
waters, with the moon or stars fair-imaged beneath their feet, 
and what lingering by that same foaming shore, listening to the 
music of the wild, free waves, as they rose and fell in liquid 
harmony, or thundered forth their warlike chant as they rushed 
to the battle with the opposing rocks, whose stalwart shields 
quick shattered them into foam! These were happy hours, 
reader—blissful, charming, never-returning hours ; hours such 
as most of us have at some one bright period experienced, and 
ne’er can meet upon our path again—gone; fled with our 
youth and hope from this, our disenchanted life, for ever! 
Well, it is fated so! 

Mr. Archer, true to his determination, suddenly broke in 
upon this career of gaiety by the astounding announcement 
of immediate departure for London, where he intimated that 
his presence was required on a matter of considerable import- 
ance, the possible period of return being altogether uncertain. 

‘‘And so, you are positively going to leave me, Norah!” 
Alfred Leeson murmured in a low, suppressed tone, as they 
two stood side by side as partners in the dance, on the occa- 
sion of the farewell ball, given on a scale of unusual magnifi- 
cence but one day prior to that fixed upon for their departure 
from Mount Ceylon. ‘‘ You are going to leave me!”’ 

The unbidden tears welled into Norah’s eyes, and her lips 
visibly trembled, but she could not utter a single word. 

‘* Ts all that has passed to be indeed forgotten—all that which 
has left what can never be effaced—all that has given to life 
a happiness hitherto unknown? Am I no longer to live in the 
daily hope of seeing you again? Is my earliest dream about 
to be for ever annihilated ?”’ 

Norah, perplexed, pained, and wondering, gently inquired— 
‘* Wherefore ?” 

‘* Because—oh ! because, you forget the Fates may will it 
80,” he said evasively ; ‘‘the powers which sway our mortal 
destinies—they may prove adverse, Norah.” 








ae 

‘*T own no power save one, and its name is Omnipotent,” 
the young girl answered, with a quiet firmness of tone and 
manner. : 

No further opportunity of particular communication occur- 
ring during the progress of the dance, the partners observed 
a rigid silence until its conclusion, when accepting his proffered 
arm, Norah made her way, as if mechanically, through the 
throng of revellers, and passing out through one of the open 
windows into the flower-filled balcony, slightly parted from the 
hum and buzz of the myriad voices in the saloon, resumed the 
subject which was evidently engrossing the thoughts of each. 

‘*¢ To think,” Alfred Leeson sadly said, ‘* only to think that 
when you have passed yonder hilly chain, and bid adieu, even 
for a passing season, to your mountain home, every trace may 
be obliterated of the memory you once confessed to me was 
treasured there—to think, in fine, that I may be forgotten !— 
and how soon ?’’ 

‘Not by me,”’ she faltered blushingly and tearfully; ‘ not 
by me. Oh! do not judge me so unjustly.” 

‘* Think you, your affection would be proof against any or 
every assailment of change or circumstance ?” he inquired with 
evident anxiety. 

‘¢ At least, I know of none which could so influence me,” 
she said. ‘‘ The circumstance does not occur to me at pre- 
sent which could effect a change so great.”’ 

‘Ah! but it might be, Norah—the blow might come—the 
spell might act, no matter from whence its power. The very 
cautiousness of your reply reveals to me the fact, that you 
yourself still entertain a doubt as regards the strength of your 
own fidelity. You would not pledge yourself to make any or 
every sacrifice for him you loved—to prize the dear memory of 
his affection above all other treasures—to resign all you hold 
most dear for the sole sake of being his—his only. Would 
you? Would you ?” 

He clasped her hands within his own with impassioned ear- 
nestness, and gazed eagerly into those pure, candid eyes, so 
expressive still of truth. 

‘* Would you ?”’ he repeated ; a whole volume of unutterable 
appealing speaking in his eager look. 

‘‘Excepting God alone,” she faintly murmured, “ there is 
not that hope on earth I would not cheerfully resign.”’ 

Strange to say, an expression of chagrin and annoyance 
was the effect immediately produced by this (one would have 
considered) most highly gratifying speech. 

‘¢ Kxcepting your God alone,” he repeated in a tone of slight 
vexation. ‘* I do not comprehend the meaning of that excep- 
tion. Did you intend it to refer to the Deity himself, or 
merely to your belief as to the particular manner in which that 
incomprehensible Being desires to be worshipped ?” 

‘‘T spoke of faith,” she said—* faith as by me regarded ; 
faith, according to the teachings of the one true, infallible 
Church to which I belong.”’ 

She spoke the words energetically, and with a rising flush 
of genuine enthusiasm, for it was not the first occasion upon 
which Alfred Leeson had approached this all-imaportant topic, 
and Norah had consequently become tenaciously sensitive, and 
somewhat displeased, too, by the apparent pertinacity with 
which he continued from time to time to revert to the subject. 
She remembered once his having vehemently denounced the 
conduct of a Catholic gentleman, holding a government ap- 
pointment, for having voted against the said government at a 
recent election. ‘‘ It was a traitorous act,’’ he had said, ‘‘ to 
vote against the power from which he derived his income—a 
piece of most unmitigated ingratitude.” And she recollected also 
her reply—brief, keen, and to the purpose—‘‘ Would you have 
him act contrary to conscience for the sake of worldly gain ?” 
The retort was unanswerable—simple silence the reply. Now, 
as then, the result was similar. For some moments after she 
had spoken her companion appeared lost in thought; a sud- 
den gloom had taken possession of his every faculty, and he 
stood there, sternly gazing into the dark expanse before him, 
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silently combating his secret thoughts, as though for the in- 
stant utterly unconscious of the graceful presence of her from 
whom he was about to be separated—he knew not if it were 
for ever ! 

What was it in the general expression of Alfred Leeson’s 
countenance, which ever conveyed the idea of forethought and 
calculation—what was it that made one feel assured ever and 
always, despite his decided tendency to romance—his evident 
leaning to the poetical side of all things, that there still existed 
an under-current of what is generally denominated common 
sense—an ail-commanding rationality, as it were, which held 
his every weakness in absolute dominion? True, he might be 
moved—he might have his moments of incautious yielding, 
but that they were moments only, and never suffered to become, 
under any degree of pressure, the leading principles of his life, 
you had but to look at the slight compression of the mous- 
tached lip, the tone of recollection pervading the entire face, 
the (so to speak) educated play of the finely-cut features, 
to feel persuaded that their possessor was not the man reck- 
lessly to risk, or for any less important consideration to brave 
the loss of any paramount good. All for love! was clearly not 
® maxim ever destined to take a leading part in the character 
of Alfred Leeson ; that the world was once well lost for such 
evanescent gain, was a delusion utterly beneath the dignity of 
his philosophy to entertain. It was all very well in its way— 
very charming, very infatuating and so-forth; but as for 
weighing it in the balance with any other positive terrestrial 
benefit, he was by far too perfect an adept in the science of cal- 
culating the merits of the latter, to permit of even the very 
slightest turning of the scale in favour of the popular divinity. 

Some intuitive perception of this, perchance it was, which 
led to a certain degree of reserve on Norah’s part; some innate 
consciousness that her views were not exactly his views, or his 
ideal of all-paramount affection corresponding in all its points 
and bearings with that which so delightfully occupied her every 
thought, occasioned a slight degree of restraint and even of 
apprehension. He was ever so self-possessed even when most 
demonstrative of attachment ; so guarded (one might say), as 
though he carefully examined his every word before trusting it 
to utterance, thereby conveying an idea of something purposely 
concealed, some one consideration persistently held back, which 
had a tendency to estrange. What could that something be ? 

““Oh! Norah,” he said at length, with a deep sigh, indica- 
tive of mental engagement, ‘‘ Norah, you know not the agony 
you are inflicting—the torture of mind to which I am a prey. 
It is enough to drive one mad, and vet I dare not shrink from 
the ordeal; I dare not do other than brave its danger. I am 
between two dreaded perils; if I escape the one, I must of 
necessity incur the other—circumstances of vital importance as 
regards my future are at the present instant trembling in the 
balance, and upon whichever side I look my vision can distin- 
guish naught but black, impenetrable darkness. Such is my 
existing fate !” 

She started, with a look of intense surprise, and a face from 
which every vestige of colour had instantaneously departed, 
and gazing upwards into the countenance of her companion, 
she asked him what he meant, or of what danger he then 
stood in fear, abjuring him, amidst her tears, to trust and tell 
her all. But the old caution had returned—the hasty step, 
already repented of, was checked ere yet scarce taken, the 
premature move counteracted, and the passing doubt erased by 
the well-timed assurance that it was no other love—no tie, no 
pledge, no promise; he was hers, and hers only, and such 
should ever be did she but so command ; his destiny was in 
her keeping ; it rested with her to speak the word which should 
bind or sever—which should make her mistress of yonder 
venerable mansion; and he pointed down towards the valley, 
where the stately towers of the ancient ‘‘ Chestnuts,” rising 
high above the shadowy trees whose name it bore, stood proudly 
forth in the gleaming starlight. ‘* That word which should 
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created mortals—should it not be spoken? Was it within the 
range of possibility it could be by her withheld ?”” And when she 
asked bewilderingly, ‘‘ What manner of word he meant? or 
what further concession was yet required of her ?” he merely 
said, with that telling, persuasive voice of his, that the time 
had not yet come, and they must bide it; but meanwhile he 
would trust—yes, and with confidence too, he added, as his 
eyes rested upon her tearful, agitated face—‘* With confidence 
if ever trust could be reposed in woman.” 

«And when a belief to the contrary exists within your 
mind,’’ she said, as turning from the balcony she prepared to 
re-enter the saloon, “let it be only when the assurance has been 
made known to you by no other lips than mine.” 

‘‘ Such, then, be our contract,” he replied, and with a gen- 
tle pressure he drew her hand within his arm ; another moment, 
and easy, self-possessed, and confident, he, the all-envied, was 
mingling with the festive crowd, and revelling in the exulting 
thought of that fair prize of which one and all uuanimously 
proclaimed him victor. 





It was very inexplicable—most passingly, unaccountably 
strange—what did it all mean ? and why did he, even at this the 
eleventh hour, refuse to unravel to her the directly implied 
mystery ? It would seem as though she were destined to play 
no unimportant part in the proposed drama, be it what it 
might. But what, indeed, could it be ?—that was the unan- 
swerable question. Norah remained seated by the window of 
her chamber long hours after the sound of revelry had been 
hushed, and that quiet had stolen over the slumbering house- 
hold—long after the lingering stars had, as if reluctantly, dis- 
appeared, and that the young, fresh, morning air had come wing- 
ing its azure flight from the crests of the shining mountains. But 
there was no dawn of light to star the darkness of her diffi- 
culty—no friendly ray to aid her on her misty way.- The time 
had not yet come, he said, and so she must wait—wait trust- 
fully and lovingly—wait, with a firm, unwavering, bright, true 
woman’s faith, to be recompensed—could any tongue tell 
how ? 





WOMAN’S LOVE. 


umoglich ist was Bole nicht bermogen. 
GoETHE. 


TELL me to scale the mountain’s height 
Where human foot hath never trod, 
This very instant, in thy sight, 
I’ll tread it like the velvet sod ; 
Send me to plunge into the wave 
Which not a ship presumes to ride, 
And though it be my certain grave, 
Yet I will breast for thee that tide. 


Bid me ascend to yonder star, 
That moves in glory through the sky, 
And though the way be strange and far, 
For love of thee, at least I’ll try. 
Demand from me whate’er thou will; 
Hard, very hard the task must be 
That I attempt not to fulfil, 
In the dear hope to pleasure thee. 


Provided that it do not wear 

A form which honour scorns to take, 
There is no peril but I’ll dare, 

And die, or pass it for thy sake. 
I could endure man’s hardest lot, 

To give thee but a moment’s bliss; 
And feel the world, for me, had not 

A happiness so great as this. 


But thou might’st sue on bended knees, 
For woman’s easiest, lightest whim ; 
To float a feather on the breeze, 
Or make a leaf of myrtle swim; 
And if to grant thy suit could stain 
My pure renown, or stir the breath 
Of honest blame, that suit Were vain— 





render her the most loved of wives, and him the happiest of 


Though to refuse it were my death. 
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HENRY VIII. 

THERE are some passages in the lives of the monarchs of 
England but imperfectly known to many—for example, in that 
of the celebrated Henry VIII. To most persons he is known 
chiefly, if not altogether, as the great king of England who, 
casting off the ecclesiastical authority of the See of Rome, pro- 
claimed himself supreme head of the church of England. By 
others, he is looked upon as the king of the Commons, who 
mixed freely in the sports of his subjects, and was remarkable 
amongst other things for the dexterous use of the quarter-staff, 
one of the ordinary instruments in the rural and civic games 
of the period. 

That Henry, when a young man in the prime of life, may 
have occasionally unbent in a somewhat undignified manner, 
and under a sort of incognito, among his future subjects, is by 
no means improbable. It will readily occur to most readers 
of Shakespeare that this;mode of attaining a species of popu- 
larity was in the great English poet’s mind when he sketched 
the character of Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards King Henry 
V., and exhibited his youthful escapades when the associate 
of the imaginary Falstaff, Poins, Gadshill, and Bardolph, and 
other dissolute companions, ‘‘ the tutors and the feeders of 
his riots,” at the famous Boar’s Head, in East Cheap, and 
other taverns ; but so quickly atoned for and amended, as sha- 
dowed forth in the second part of the drama of ‘‘ King Henry V.” 
It may well have been that Shakespeare, who, it must be 
kept in mind, wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, and was too 
good a courtier to allude even remotely to the early life of the 
father of his royal patroness, but in a manner that could not 
be taken amiss, had in contemplation some anecdotes respect- 
ing Henry, which were probably current at the time. 

Adopting in some degree the idea of the early popularity of 
this monarch with the commonalty, a song has been not long 
since written by Charles: Mackay, which, as it may not imme- 
diately occur to every one, we will briefly cite ; it is, however, 
but an imitation of Bickerstaff’s older song, written about 1765: 


“There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 
Beside the river Dee ; 
He work’d and sang from morn till night, 
No lark more blithe than he. 
And this the burthen of his song 
For ever used to be: 
‘I envy nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody envies me.’ 


* Thou’rt wrong, my friend,’ said bluff King Hal, 
‘Thou’rt wrong as man can be; 

For could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now what makes thee sing, 
With voice so loud and free, 

While I am-sad, though I’m the king, 
Beside the river Dee.’ 


The miller smiled, and doff’d his cap, 
‘I earn my bread,’ quoth he, 
‘I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three. 

I owe no penny I cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee, 

That turns the mill, that grinds the corn, 
To feed my babes and me.’ 


‘Good friend,’ said Hal, and sighed the while, 
‘ Farewell, and happy be; 

But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no man envies thee. 

Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill, my kingdom’s fee ; 

Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee !’” 


It is not a circumstance which is often adverted to, that 
Henry in his infancy, as the second son of King Henry VIIL., 
and afterwards during the lifetime of his elder brother, Arthur 

















Prince of Wales, was intended for the church, and with that 
view especially received an education to suit him for his in- 
tended profession, and, among other branches, was particularly 
instructed in ecclesiastical music. Arthur, on the other hand, 
was espoused in marriage to the Infanta Catherine of Arragon 
when he was but sixteen years and the princess eighteen years 
of age. But soon after dying, his father compelled his second 
son, Henry, to abandon the sacred profession for which he 
had been designed, and to marry the Infanta—his brother's 
widow, as she was termed. Prince Henry, as it is said, 
showed the utmost repugnance to this match, and resisted as 
much as a boy of but twelve years old could do, but the 
parental authority triumphed. Henry VII.—who was held to 
be one of the wisest and most prudent monarchs of his time, 
but late in life was charged with having grown covetous and 
parsimonious—could not bear, as it was said, to return the 
dower of the Infanta, which was estimated to have been of 
large amount, some writers have stated even so much as 
£200,000. We need scarce draw attention to the historic fact 
that this enforced marriage did not turn out happily. The 
princess, we are assured, although remarkable for her modesty, 
dignity, and sweetness of temper, was unfortunately some 
years older than the king, and not very handsome. 

After Henry had been about eighteen years married, begin- 
ning to have some scruples about the lawfulness of his union 
with his brother’s widow, he sought from the court of Rome a 
divorce, but without success; and his prime minister, the 
celebrated Cardinal Wolsey, unable to compass the matter, fell 
into disgrace with the king; dismissed from his high offices, 
and forced to retire to his country seat near Hampton Court, 
he died there, and was succeeded by Archbishop Cranmer. It 
would be beside our present purpose to speak in dctail of the 
character of the former distinguished ecclesiastic, who, not- 
withstanding he may have been even justly charged with ambi- 
tion and haughtinessof deportment, overweening pride, or osten- 
tation, was yet, beyond all doubt, a great promoter of learning, 
as shown by his collegiate and other scholastic foundations. It 
should be kept in mind that the king’s disappointment in the 
matter of this divorce does not seem to have been lessened by 
the circumstance of his having formed a violent attachment to 
Anna Bullen, or Boleyn, the daughter of a private gentleman, 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, a young lady of great beauty and extra- 
ordinary accomplishments, who happened to be one of the 
queen’s maids of honour. 

In a collection of anthems drawn up not long since for the 
use of the cathedral of York by the Rev. William Mason, we 
find an anthem said to have been composed by King Henry 
VIII. It is entitled, ‘‘ A Hymne for Four Voices,” and Mr. 
Mason gives the words as follows, literatim, from King Henry's 
Primer : 


“OQ Lorde, the maker of al thing, 
We praye the, nowe in this evening, 
Us to defende, through thy mercy, 
From al deceite of our enemy. 
Let neither us deluded be, 
Good Lorde, with dreame or phantasy. 
Our hearte wakyng on the thou kepe, 
That we in sinne fal not on slepe. 
O Father, throughe thy blessed Sonne, 
Grant us this oure peticion. 
To whom with the Holy Ghost alwaies, 
In heaven and y earth be laude and praise. Amén.” 


Mr. Mason, in speaking of this ‘‘Hymne,” adds: ‘I 
shrewdly suspect that King Henry was the author of the 
words as well as the music, for they certainly are very royal 
poetry.” We, on the other hand, are disposed to think that 
if the lines do not read very smoothly according to modern 
notion, they nevertheless exhibit marks of real devotional 
feeling. The music and words have been republished, but 
always with the name of King Henry VIII. prefixed to them 
as the original composer and author of both, with the organ 
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part by Vincent Novello. It has been said, but on what 
authority does not exactly appear, that Henry owed his musi- 
cal education to his having been destined, during the life of 
his elder brother, Prince Arthur, to the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury. 

It would be curious to speculate on what a diversity there 
might have been in the course of events if Prince Arthur had 
survived and succeeded his father, Henry VII., as king of 
England; and that his brother Henry, instead of becoming the 
monarch, who, ‘‘ spared neither man in his wrath nor woman 
in his lust,”’ had been placed on the archiepiscopal throne of 
the primatial see of England ! 

The famous bull which was granted by the Supreme Pontiff, 
Clement VII., in 1524, confirming Henry VIII. in the title of 
‘‘ Defender of the Faith,’ is carefully preserved among-+he 
public records of England. The original is in the British 
Museum ; it has, however, been much impaired by fire. This 
has sometimes been styled the Golden Bull, and is, in fact, 
the apostolic confirmation of the rescript of the predecessor of 
Clement, Pope Leo X. Strictly speaking, the Bull, which de- 
rives its title from the Latin, bulla, a seal, or bulla, a drop or 
bubble, is no more than the stamp attached to an edict, but 
as being that which gives to the writing its title and autho- 
rity, the instrument itself in time came to be called by the 
name of its appendage. 

The now well-known title of ‘* Defender of the Faith,” which 
forms a part of the royal style of British sovereigns, was origi- 
nally bestowed upon Henry, in 1521, in requital of that 
monarch’s celebrated ‘* Defence of the Seven Sacraments,”’ 
acainst Martin Luther. Some, it has been said, were of opi- 
nion that Stephen Gardiner and Sir Thomas More had the 
pains and trouble of composing that book, although their 

prince had the honour of its authorship. As to the title be- 
stowed on him for it by the Pope, Fuller, in his ‘*‘ Church 
History,’’ tells us there went a tradition that Patch, the king’s 
jester, perceiving the king very jocund one day, asked him 
the reason; and that when the king told him it was because 
he had an honour conferred on him more than his ancestors, 
reciting the same title, ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” the fool 
made this arch reply: ‘ Prithee, good Henry, let thee and I 
defend one another, and let the faith alone to defend itself.’’ 
(Vide Acta Regia Rymer’s Feedera, vol. xiii. 756, and Rapin 
i, 749). 

The Bull of Leo, which conferred on Henry this distinction, 
abounds with commendations of the Pope’s dutiful son for the 
zeal, learning, and other good qualities displayed by him in 
the work in question. The apostolical confirmation of the 
original rescript, in the praises lavished on Henry even exceeds 
its predecessor, though so far as the title is concerned it 
simply confirms the grant to the king himself. Henry was so 
gratified by the honour, that he continued to wear it after he 
had quarrelled with the Pope and denied his authority. 

Dr. Sharpe, in a note to his translation of Baron Holberg’s 
Introduction to ‘‘ Universal History,” states that this title had 
been given to one of the kings of England long before, and one 
of the kings of France had also been distinguished by the title 
of Defender of the Church. 

Notwithstanding, indeed, that in neither the original reseript 
nor confirmation is there any grant of inheritance—the title 
pertaining to the king personally, and not to his suecessors— 
Henry caused it to be ordained by Act of Parliament, 35 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 8, that the royal style henceforth and for ever shall 
be, in Latin : ‘¢ H. VIII. Dei gratia Anglia, Francie, et Hiber- 
nie Rex, Fidei Defensor, et in terra Ecclesie Anglicane et 
Hibernicee supremum caput.’’ And in English: ‘ H. VIII. 
by the grace of God, King of England, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, and of the Church of England, and 
also of Ireland, the Supreme Head.” (See the Statute for the 
Ratification of the King’s Majesty’s style, 1548). 

The obverse of the seal attached to Pope Clement’s Golden 
Bull represents the customary heads of the Apostles—St. 


Paul on the right and St. Peter'on the left, the former holding 
a sword, and the latter the keys, with the legend ‘‘ GLortosr 
Princives TerR#. 8. Pa. 8. Pe.” The reverse has merely 
‘‘ Cremens, P.P. VII.” Ss. 


———— 





A DIAMOND. 

‘‘Wuart need have we of riches?” said Theodore with fire; “what 
could gold add to our felicity? What could the privation of that vile 
metal take from our happiness, Will not our love supply every- 
thing? We shall live together, Anna and I, in a cottage, more happy 
than under the roof of a gorgeous palace; and the bread which is 
the fruit of my labour will be to her a heavenly ambrosia.” 

Anna replied by a tender look. Theodore appeared to her quite 
eloquent; he had just repeated aloud what the heart of the pretty 
girl had said more than once. 

The third speaker turned away to conceal a smile; he was an old 
man of sixty, and his countenance wore an expression of mildness 
and benevolence. 

“My children,” said he, “I might say many things to you 
which would only be of use to you twenty years hence—to re- 
peat to your children, because then only could you believe them 
or understand them. You know, however, that I love my Anna 
beyond everything ; Theodore, also, has some reason for believing 
in my friendship. Well, I will not give Anna to Theodore until 
he returns from the commercial journey which his employer wishes 
him to undertake. 

It was, indeed, in reference to this journey that Theodore took 
occasion to express his contempt of riches. 

The father of Anna was inflexible. ‘The two young people saw 
that they must yield to the mania of the old man, and Theodore 
embarked. 

‘“‘ Adieu, my Theodore,” said Anna, “I will pray without ceas- 
ing for you—not to return rich, but to return constant.” 

During a rather long voyage Theodore had time to dream of the 
lands which his imagination depicted in gorgeous colours, and which 
he was going to see—the East! He saw before-hand that oriental 
luxury of which he had been told so much. He believed with the 
most undoubting faith that on entering Constantinople a person 
must become rich; that the sun must change the boots which he 
wore into slippers sparkling with precious stones ; that the air must 
metamorphose the cloth of Elbeuf into cloth of gold; and that every 
shawl must become a cashmere one under the ray of an eastern sun ; 
every horse whose feet touched the sands of Arabia must be a fiery 
steed—noble impetuous, warlike, and always ready to start “ for- 
ward !” He saw sofas and silken divans, sweet perfumes ; above all, 
his imagination dreamed of those mysterious harems where lived, 
under the care of black eunuchs, so many beautiful Circassians—so 
many Georgians! Without doubt, some one amongst them, whilst 
going to the mosque, would remark Theodore, and letting her veil 
drop, she would permit him to behold charms hidden from the rest 
of the world. Then a mysterious old woman would come to find 
him the next day, and would introduce him through a thousand 
labyrinths into the harem. ‘Then his imagination showed him the 
most ravishing creatures, the most intoxicating perfumes, the most 
enchanting music, dances of fairies, beds of blooming roses, pillars of 
jasper; on the women necklaces of enormous pearls, bracelets of 
monstrous emeralds, diadems of gigantic opals, shawls which you 
might pass through the eye of a needle; he saw himself splendidly 
arrayed, feasted, intoxicated, crowned with roses, crowned with 
myrtles. However far we sail, we must Iand at last. Theodore 
arrived at Constantinople. Poor Theodore! The city which pre- 
sented itself to his view was a dirty, badly-built, tottering one. Now 
and then he met in the streets red-haired women with hempen 
girdles, or men almost naked. The money consisted of old coins, 
mostly Spanish or German; as for food, the favourite dish and the 
sole favourite, the dish par excellence, was made of rice seasoned 
with pepper, and luscious with butter; such is the pilau in its per- 
fection. “Ihe chief talent of the cook consists in not allowing the 
rice to burst, and in giving it a yellow tinge with saffron. And 
when the officers dine with the Sultan, they regale themselves on 
the chourba, a kind of pottage also made of rice seasoned with pep- 
per. He saw mosques without ornament, for the law forbids the 


introduction of either pictures or statues, gold or silver ; but above 
all, he met with no women in the mosques, nor with veils dropped, 
nor with mysterious old women. 

Theodore resolved to dream no more except of Anna, of his re- 
turn, of his promises, of his happiness. Besides, the merchant whom 








he had accompanied must, on his arrival, interest himself advan- 
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tageously in his fortunes. The father of Anna would be satisfied, 
and could no longer object to his marriage. 

As he was one evening calculating the chances of the little for- 
tune which he thought the kindness of his employer would assure 
him, and as with his two elbows on the table and his head in his 
hands, he was thinking of the manner in which he would regulate 
his future household, the number of domestics he would employ, 
the sort of house he would select, his fancy was so much excited, 
that it seemed to him as if his desires were already realized. He 
busied himself with the most trifling details with as much anxiety 
as if these day-dreams were scenes which must be gone through on 
the morrow. She must wear her hair raised on the top of her head, 
in order to show off to the greatest advantage her broad and in- 
tellectual forehead. 

The night surprised him in this occupation—he had never thought 
of lighting a candle. Suddenly he heard a knock at his door—he 
opened it ; a man, after listening to see whether he was followed or 
not, entered y rare closed the door, listened again, and said to him : 

“Sir, we have but ten minutes to give to the discussion of a 
matter which concerns your fortune and my life. Iam a slave 
employed in the mines. Ihave stolenadiamond. Under pretence 
of sickness, I have caused myself to be brought hither. A king 
alone can pay for the diamond of which I speak—no prince pos- 
sesses so fine a one. But it is for me a useless wealth; it is im- 

ossible for me to restore it, for I cannot escape without money. 

owever, it can also be a source of happiness to me. In exchange 
for this treasure, I only ask a sum necessary for my flight ; by this 
means I will be free, I will regain my country, and I will see once 
more my brothers and my wife.” 

Whilst Theodore stood stunned by this proposition, the slave 
showed him a diamond in every sense enormous. 

“You see there is not in this the least grain of sand, not the 
slightest tint of red, black, or yellow. I have held, unfortunately 
for me, many diamonds in my hand, but I never yet saw one so 
beautiful or so perfect. It would be a fine ornament on the hilt 
of his Highness’s yatagan. Come,” said the slave, “you are 
a foreigner—you can escape easily. If you wish, for a few ducats, 
you are-a millionaire, and I am—free !” 

The slave wished to fly. Theodore gave him what he asked, and 
then began to make preparations for his own flight; he borrowed 
some money from his patron, and set out in the night. 

We shall not enter into the details of his journey. To avoid 
being captured—for the slave had not concealed from him the pro- 
bability of his being pursued—he journeyed through the most desert 
places. One day, with his guide, he was met by Arab robbers. 

*‘ Have you any money about you?” said the guide. 

“IT have none except what is necessary for my journey,” returned 
Theodore. 

‘Then let us not make any resistance ; after they have searched 
us, they will leave us enough to continue our travels—perhaps 
economically, but that does not matter much.” 

‘“* It does matter much,” said Theodore. 

And he received with a shot from his pistol the first Arab who 
advanced towards him. They drew their swords. The guide was 
slain. Theodore was wounded and taken prisoner. 

They searched him; in spite of his resistance, they took his 
diamond ; his grief for its loss made the Arabs suppose it was an 
amulet. A woman made a plaything of it for her child. — 

The chief became very friendly towards him, and told him one day 
that he might depart, with all they had taken from him, as soon as 
he got well. The mother of the child, who took the diamond for 
a talisman, threw herself at his feet, and begged him to leave it 
with her child; she went farther, she offered him the highest price 
she could offer. Riches hardened him; he refused. ‘Then she, in 
her turn, formally refused to restore it. 

During the night Theodore took it from the child, and fled with 
histreasure. ‘T'wo days and two nights he hid in a cavern, without 
eating anything; then having met with a caravan, he continued his 
journey ; always restless, distrustful, repulsing the least act of po- 
liteness with anger, ready to poignard the traveller whose look 
chanced to rest on the spot where he had the diamond concealed ; 
asking in the inns for the worst bed, that no suspicion of his for- 
tune might arise- 

He wrote to the father of Anna ; his letter commenced with these 
words: “I am rich—excessively rich.” This news, thus abruptly 
announced, before speaking of other things more important in the 
eyes of Anna, discontented her; however, thinking that it was only 
for her that Theodore had wished to become a rich man, she en- 
deavoured to think of nothing but the pleasure of seeing him again 
after his long absence, 


——— 


_ Yet the thought of this great fortune of Theodore took from the 
joy of the younggirl much of its abandon and grace. The father, 
on his side, moved by a feeling noble in itself, but exaggerated, 
did not show as much delight on the arrival of Theodore as he 
would otherwise have done, fearing that a very vehement display of 
affection might be thought to proceed from interested motives. 
Theodore, on the contrary, thought how much their relative situa- 
tions were changed—how much he, who had asked a favour some 
little time before, seemed now to confer one by the new position 
which chance had assigned him ; and to dissemble this thought, 
which had crept into his heart in spite of himself, he affected a 
friendly and familiar air ; but, like every thing that is affected, 
these attempts were awkward, and increased the reserve of the 
father and daughter. ‘This reserve in its turn hurt Theodore. In 
fine, although the three personages of this story were not changed 
from their first feelings, they did not the less, after this interview, 
separate mutually dissatisfied. However, two or three days after, 
the lovers were together alone, and the veil which hid their hearts 
was rent asunder. 

“I know not why,” said Anna, “ this great fortune of which you 
have told me frightens me. Our plans for the future were so 
beautiful; and now they will all be Setgtyed Adieu to that little 
house from which there is such a fine view of the ocean; and it is 
to be let at this very moment.” 

‘My lovely Anna,” replied ‘Theodore, “we shall go to Paris; 
we shall live in a hotel in the finest quarter of the city.” 

“Theodore, I regret the little house—the trees are of so fine a 
green, the air is so pure! Yesterday I went out for a moment, and 
I continued my walk until I reached it; I looked on it with love. 
‘It is there,’ said I, ‘ that we shall live—there that we shall be so 
happy together!’ Already I arranged in fancy the way in which 
our household would be managed: there is a lawn, soft as velvet, 
before the door; I imagined I saw our little children tumbling 
on it.” 

Theodore set out for Paris ; when he arrived, the jeweller of the 
king, to whom he had been advised to show his diamond, was ab- 
sent for some days. 

Theodore employed this time in selecting a hotel and furniture, 


was inost beautiful in the way of carpets, porcelain, and lace. In 
the mean time he was feted and caressed by a crowd of relations and 
friends he had never even heard of before. When he entered a draw- 
ing-room people said aloud, “ Theodore N——1!” and in a lower 
tone, ‘who has just made such an enormous fortune in the East!” 
The most flattering attentions were paid him ; every eye was turned 
towards him; mothers presented their daughters to him, and their 
daughters declared that he had quite a distingue appearance. 

Alas! alas! our Theodore is on the edge of a precipice, and you 
think that poor Anna runs great risk of being forgotten. 

I would think so too; and yet in spite of all this, two years ago 
we saw Theodore N at his native place. Helived with Anna 
in the little house from which there is so fine a view of the ocean, 
and on the velvet lawn a happy child was tumbling. 

Was this the result of a generous effort on the part of Theodore ? 
I wish I could say so; but Theodore was in a situation worth 
eighteen hundred francs a-year—and this is how it happened. For- 
tunately for him, when he presented himself before the jeweller of 
the crown, the latter, after having examined the diamond atten- 
tively, said to him: 

“Tt is, in truth, a remarkable piece of workmanship ; I do not 
purchase this sort of thing, but the imitation is so exact that I 
think any jeweller you apply to will give you ten francs for it.” 

These ten francs enabled Theodore to return home on foot ! 








In nature there is nothing melancholy but the human mind.— 
Coleridge. 

There is a singular vigour of mind, as well as body, in men who 
have been placed out of the reach of luxury and corruption by their poor 
or obscure condition.— Know. 

The man who is wantonly profuse of his promises, ought to sink 
his credit as much as a tradesman would, by uttering a great number of 
promissory notes, payable at a distant day.—Fielding. 

Those that have the excellent faculty of using all they know, can 
never know too much.—Lady Gethin. 

In ancient times war was made for conquest. To these succeed- 
ed wars for religion. The next pretext was for commerce, and lastly, for 
political opinions.— C. J. Fox. 

The prerogative of infancy is innocency ; of childhood, reverence, 





of manhood, maturity; and of oldjage, wisdom.—Sir W. Raleigh. 


and in purchasing a carriage and horses; he took note of all that | 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 


OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 





CHAPTER V.—[contrnvep. ] 


Linane, in Irish Lionan Cyn mana, “ the head of the sea,” or ex- 
treme point to which the tide flows, is most properly denominated. 
A few wretched hovels, constituting the village, stand on the 
shores, and the waves flow a few yards beyond them. We drove 
round a bend of a high hill, and a white-walled police barrack, with 
a small garden in front, looked the most comfortable dwelling we 
met in our journey. A short distance only intervened between this 
and the Linane hotel—a small hostel of two stories by the road- 
side. Having rested for a short time in this rural inn, of which we 
found ourselves the only inmates, we were tempted by the beauty 
of the evening to take a stroll while dinner was preparing. We 
had not proceeded far before we encountered a party of pedestrian 
tourists, one of whom, Mr. F—, a friend of mine, hailed me with “I 
did not expect to mect you in this part of the country.” They had 
walked from Clifden, about 24 miles, and proposed halting at the 
Linane hotel, to which I directed them. 

Around Linane there was not a tree to be seen. This isa great 
want. Although this country is now almost entirely devoid of 
timber, it was not so in ancient times, as appears from the quantity 
and size of the trees disclosed by the cutting away the turf in the 
bogs. LBoate, in his “* Natural History of Ireland,” alludes to the 
incredible quantity of wood used in the iron works, and in a.p. 
1616, King James I. granted license to Richard Milton “ to cut 
timber in Ireland (except such as had been marked by the king’s 
officers for ship timber) for pipe-staves, hogshead-staves, &c., and 
to export same for 21 years.” There is an Irish saying— 

Teona h-uajpe 0) cust Cyne, 

CeofplaA Mons 7 TeoPtA MAOoLA Gj. 
Ireland was thrice beneath the ploughshare, 
Thrice it was wood, and thrice it was bare. 


Mr. Nimmo, in his report upon the soil of this district, said: 
‘*¢ Connemara is very destitute of wood, a few scrubby patches only 
being thinly scattered through it. ‘The country, however, possesses 
an extensive stool of timber—fir in almost every knoll or cliff ; the 
oak, birch, and hazle, appear shooting in abundance, and require 
only a little care to rise into valuable forests.” ‘That little care, I 
regret to say, was not afforded, and I saw no traces of any young 
woods or copses throughout the greater part of Connemara. ‘The 
hills about Linane would, I am sure, grow many kinds of trees 
with a little attention. 

On returning to our inn we found our friends enjoying the 
warmth of a good turf fire, and after dinner, when we drew our 
chairs close, and each contributed his share of conversation, anec- 
dotes and adventures beguiled the time pleasantly. One of the 
party, an English tourist, had been a wanderer over many lands— 
through Spain, the Pyrennees, and, lately, the Tyrol, and bore 
willing testimony to the beauty of the scenery he that day beheld. 
Lhe following morning damped our spirits. ‘he early dawn stole 
thick and hazy over the surface of the sea, that rolled in long waves 
to the beach before our hotel. The tops of the Blue Mountain, 
the Partree range, and the opposite headlands, were capped in 
clouds, and soon rain poured down steadily, as rain always does in 
those regions. My wife and I determined to cry “halt ” for the 
day, and content ourselves with exploring the neighbourhood when 
weather permitted. On descending to the parlour we found our 
fellow-tourists equipped for a walk to Westport, and at ten o'clock, 
knapsack on back, they bade us farewell—starting with stout hearts 
despite the falling rain. I reminded them of Lord Cloncurry’s ac- 
count of Hamilton Rowan, who, when starting for a walk under 
similar circumstances, used to roll himself in the first sheet of water 
he met, “in order,” as he expressed it, * to be beforehand with the 
rain! I donot know if any of the party followed his example. 

Probably at this very hostel, then kept by a former landlord, oc- 
curred the meeting between the late reverend prebendary of Balla 
and Johnny Dixon, in which the power of Father Feaghan over his 
Satanic Majesty was marvellously disclosed. ‘The prebendary was 
detained at the Connemara inn, as we were, by stress of weather, 
and had ordered a roast goose for dinner, when two travellers, on 
their way to a country fair, stopped at the same inn. The well- 
conditioned goose twisting on a string before the kitchen grate, while 
pots of various sizes were simmering on the blazing turf, excited 
the olfactory nerves of the hungry travellers, one of whom, Mr. 
John Dixon, was a gentleman farmer ; the other, nephew of the late , 





Rev. Mr. Feaghan. ‘The resolve of Mr. Dixon, when informed the 
bird was bespoke by one person, was soon taken. 

‘* I'll invite myself to dinner, and if I am notin at the dissection, 
it wont be Johnny Dixon’s fault.” 

‘‘No fear of that,” replied mine host, “ your modesty never 
stopped your promotion, Shaun avourneen.”* 

John soon approached the reverend incumbent of the best par- 
lour. ‘The said John was a stout, middle-sized, foxy-headed fellow, 
of some eight-and-twenty years old. His face was slightly marked 
with small-pox—plain, but not unpleasing. The expression was 
good-humoured and intelligent, while in the sparkle of his blue 
eye was a dash of mirth and mischief He advanced to the parson 
with cool assurance, nodded familiarly as an old acquaintance, and as 
though conferring a high compliment, informed his reverence he 
meant to do him the favour of sharing his dinner. The parson was 
a bon vivant, who abhorred solitude, and readily acquiesced in the 
move. ‘Thereupon Johnny, having made good his own entrance, 
resolved to bring in his friend. 

“ There is,” he said, “a poor fellow, nephew to the late respected 
Father Feaghan, outside. He also has been obliged to take shelter 
here, and would pray blessings on you if allowed to get a bit of the 
bird that saved the Capitol. He would be contented with the drum- 
sticks.” 

The parson was not so hard-hearted as to deny a share in the 
goose to the priest’s nephew, and Master Johnny returned with Mr. 
Feaghan, who at dinner was not the least skilful demolisher of the 
goose. When the cloth was removed, a quart bottle of whiskey, 
a capacious bowl of white sugar, and a steaming jug of water— 
mad-boiling, afforded reasonable materials for punch. 

‘he conversation, being of a spirited character, called up the 
name of the fallen Morning Star, and Mr. Dixon. was eloquent 
upon the order in which the venerated uncle of his friend, the late 
Father Paul, kept the Gentleman in Black. 

‘It was,” he said, “‘ the year after the banks broke, and never 
was a shuck sinner harder set to raise money than Tom Braddigan, 
of Knockbraddigan. Ould Hoofey came across,him, and Tom sould 
himself regularly—signed the promissory note and all. Well, when 
the time was out, Clooty cum to claim his customer, but Tom did 
not fear him, for he called on Father Paul to save him, and Father 
Paul tould him ‘he’d do his best." 

‘What brings you here?”’ said the priest, opening the conversa- 
tion with his Satanic Majesty. 

. ‘No harm, I suppose,” said the other, “for a body to look after 
is OWn.’ 

‘None in the world,” replied the priest, “ provided you prove 
your title to the property.” 

“Oh, no difficulty in that,” said the Ould Boy. ‘ Come, Mr. 
Braddigan asthore, we have a long road, and my coach is waiting. 
You need not put on your top-coat, Tom, for though the day is 
cold, when we get home I promise you the heat of the fire.” 

‘“ Asy—asy,” said Father Paul, “ what call have you to one of 
my parishioners ?” 

‘“‘ A nice parishioner,” replied the elder Nicholas. ‘* Why, tomy 
sartin knowledge he never darkens. the chapel door, and I don’t 
believe you recollect when he was at his station.” 

“ You thief of a Satan,” said the priest, losing his temper, “* what 
have you to say to that? Was there any witness to the agree- 
ment between ye ?” 

‘ Sorra a one,” replied Ould Nick. 

“Then you have no proof,” replied the priest, “ for your evidence 
wouldn’t be taken in any coort in Christendom.” 

‘“Bathershin,”t answered Hoofey, and putting his hand into his 
largest breeches-pocket, he pulls out poor ‘Tom’s promissory note 
which he held out to Tom. ‘ Zommaus a Braddeen,” says he, 
speaking most illigant Irish, “is that your fist?” 

“"Tis,” says Tom, “ I'll tell no lie, but you well know I was no 
free man when I signed it.” 

“Then, put on yer brogues, and let us be going,” says the Arch- 
enemy. 

‘* Asy, man, asy,” interposed his reverence , ‘‘ what a blazin hurry 
agli Was there any waluble considerashin for this note, 

om { 

The Gentleman in Black seemed quite affronted. ‘“ Paul Fea- 
ghan,” siz he, * I know you have not the best opinion of me, but I 
thought you'd give the divil his due, at all events, and not suppose 
I'd be mane enough to take any man’s note without posting the 
coal. *Pon my honor,” siz he, “a ‘Tuam bank note he would not 
touch with the tongs, and nothing would go down with him but 
bran-new sovereigns.” 


* John, my dear. + May be 80. 
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“Tf that’s the fact,” says his rev’rence, “* Tom, m1 bouchal, I fear 
you must foot it. Show me the note till I see if it’s on the right 
stamp.” 

* Will you give it back ?” demanded his Blackness. 

* T’ll not keep it from you, on my word,” replied his rev’rence. 

“Then, here it is,” said the Ould Boy”—* make the best you 
can of it.” 

Father Feaghan took the note, which had a bad smell, and there 
it was, all quite regular, and on the proper stamp, as if poor ‘Tom 
Bradley had the drawing of it; it crumpled like singed parch- 
ment. ‘ Arrah,” asks Father Paul, ‘do you keep your paper in a 
tinder-box.” 

“’Tis dry, I allow,” replied Ould Nick, “ but in my shop 'tisn’t 
asy to find a cool corner.” 

“T’ll cool this a little,” says his rev’rence, dipping his finger in 
a cup of holy water, and sprinkling it over Tommaus a Braddeen’s 
promissory note. ‘“ Now,” said the priest exultingly, “ you deludher 
and roaring lion, you’re done out of one victim ; go to the place you 
came from as fast as you like, and take this if you dare.” The 
devil felt it was all up with him, he muttered a deep curse, but it 
was lost in the cldp of thunder which shook the house, and he 
vanished in a moment, leaving a small heap of ashes where the pro- 
missory note was thrown. 

Thomas Braddigan flung himself on his knees, prayed a million of 
blessings on Father Paul, and was for the rest of his days first at the 
station, the last out of the chapel, and a pattern man in the barony 
till he was buried in the abbey of Cong. 

We remained for some time in the house, gleaning information 
respecting the district from the old housekeeper, and listening to 
her account of the prodigal hospitality of Dick Martin of Ballina- 
hinch, in whose service she and her husband had lived. Her hus- 
band, she informed us, had a situation under the humane member 
for Galway, and his salary was £150 a-year. 

I was much inclined to ask “if it ever was paid ?” when she an- 
swered my intended question. 

** They were counted rich in those times, sir, and we did not want 
for money, so he never drew his salary ; and then when ould Mr. 
Martin died he was found so much in debt we lost it all, and could 
never get a halfpenny. ‘Then, when strangers came in, we were put 
out, and I lost my poor husband, and had to struggle for the sup- 
port of myself and four children.” 

The day continued cloudy, with occasional showers, until one 
o'clock, when it grew fine, whereupon we sallied forth. We followed 
the windings of the road towards Westport, as it wound round the 
creek of Linane, until we gained a good view of Ashlea, the pic- 
turesque residence of the Honorable Mr. Plunket. It is pleasantly 
situated, with the reach of the sea close beside, from which the 
smell of the brine comes fresh and invigorating. We watched the 
billows marching in serried ranks to the shore, and breaking in 
foam upon the shingly strand, and heard the whistle of the curlews 
as they hovered around. Refreshed by our ramble, we enjoyed our 
fried fish dinner, and I was busy finishing some sketches when sum- 
moned forth to gaze on the glorious sunset. 

It was, in truth, a scene to grow enthusiastic about. The tide 
was full in, the waves rippling almost to our feet, and their hoarse 
unceasing murmur the only sound that broke the holy hush of even- 
tide. Before us in long perspective was the sea, enclosed by the 
tall ridges of mountains, their lofty sides serrated by ravines through 
which gleamed numerous streams winding their silvery way to find 
rest in the mighty deep. ‘The rays of setting sun glinted on the 
sides of the hills, showing a variety of tints—the bright glare of sap- 
phire, the hue of the emerald, the blue of the amethyst, and, as the 
shadows darkened, russet browns and blacks. When night en- 
veloped the mountains in her gloomy mantle, it was impossible to 
look on a scene of greater wildness. ‘There were dark masses of 
mountains looming high over the sea, and broad sheets of water 
stretching into bays and inlets, meeting the innumerable streams 
which came down foaming and leaping from their cradles among the 
hills. Anon the moon rose, and as her silvery light gleamed over 
rock and sea, thie picturesque effect was much heightened. I never 
beheld the face of nature wear so hallowed an aspect, and the con- 
trasts of the hills, black in the shade, and the bright waters re- 
flecting the moonlight was inexpressibly solemn and beautiful. This 
is one side of the picture—now for the reverse. 

After we had retired to rest, the wind rose and swept in gusts 
down the gorge in which the hotel is built, as if it meant to heave 
the building and its sheltering inmates skywards. Finding this im- 
possible, for, luckily, the foundations are well laid, the walls several 
feet thick, and the roof impervious, the baffled gusts took revenge 





tears followed in copious floods, and for ten long hours a ceaseless 
downpouring of rain ensued. ‘To sleep was impossible—the roaring 
of the wind, the splashing of the waves on the shore beneath, the 
dashing of the rain against our chamber windows banished nature's 
restorer, and we rose to see a leaden sky overhanging the heath- 
clad mountains. 

For some time after our descent towards the breakfast-table the 
hills showed little prospect of parting with their nightcaps, but 
after ten o'clock, as there was evident symptoms of relenting in the 
regions of air, we ordered a car for our drive to Clifden. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


—_ 








HOW THE WOMEN OF A COUNTRY CAN INFLUENCE ITS 
DESTINY. 

It is a trite saying, that no man becomes a polished gentleman unless he 
has mixed much with female society, and moulded his manners and 
attuned his voice in the courtesy and gentleness which is best taught, 
because best and most naturally practised by gifted intellectual women. 
It is a truism, that large benevolence, refined tastes, and exquisite sensi- 
bility, are markedly displayed in the character of youth trained amidst 
sisters and at a mother’s knee, apart from the ordinary male influences of 
the world. It is a fact known to all observers, that men of gross minds, 
coarse language, and degraded habits, are invariably men trained up 
without, or debarred from the society of respectable females. These facts 
are in themselves all-important evidence of what women can achieve, if 
they ambition to influence our sex, as 4 mass, and to mould an entire 
people in accordance with some noble principle and for some wise pur- 
pose. 

Pondering earnestly over this great fact, we are led to address our 
countrywomen, and to appeal to them in some matters of the deepest 
consequences to that country, wherein their destiny, and the destiny of 
all that is dear to them, is most probably set for life; shall we adda 
country, in which, after they have passed away, their children are to in. 
herit the evil or good results of their parents’ acts. 

How this thought has haunted us in the drawing-rooms of the great, 
in the public ball-room and the theatre, at the tradesman’s soiree, and 
beneath the tented roof, where at fair or pattern the peasants gathered 
for their humble, but equally important enjoyments. In all of them we 
have witnessed the influence of women, wherever worth and amiability 
had put its high moral stamp upon their character. 

We would converse with them about, it may seem, some matters of 
every day occurrence, yet matters of deep import in a national point of 
view, of deeper import still in relation to the men they value or the chil. 
dren they love. We would talk with them about the books that are 
spread over their drawing-room tables, the music they play, the songs 
they sing, the amusements they frequent, the male habits they smile or 
frown upon. 

Dare we venture to tell Irish ladies—ladies entitled to national feelings, 
because of ancient Irish and Celtic blood in their veins—how our heart 
has sickened as we loitered around their book-tables, and took up and 
threw down in quick succession the literary trash which, found in their 
rooms, did positively imply the measurement of their habits, tastes, and 
intellectual capzcities. And to such an extent has this display of a taste 
for a feeble and vicious literature gone, that the works of such writers as 
Scott, Cooper, Griffin, and Banim, are too tame for endurance ; and though 
would-be-literary ladies must sometimes talk of such books, it is evident 
they are not the works in which they are deeply read. And as to expect- 
ing to find those authors, or any useful work bearing upon the history or 
the antiquities of Lreland, upon a fashionable Irish drawing-room table, 
one might as well look for the grace of God in a gaming-house, or a book 
of prayer in the British House of Commons. Least of all can one hope 
to find an Irish national work amid those richly-bound, and well-illus- 
trated books which cover the chevenirs and book-stands of fashionable 
rooms. In some few of them a copy of ‘“‘ Moore” may be found; and we 
must add with sorrow, the national portions of Moore are not those most 
read. And look to the result ; if by chance an Irishman—a true national 
Irishman—enters the society of one of those rooms, and starts an Irish 
subject of conversation, how the ladies fidget, and verbal intercourse jars 
and runs away ! 

Ladies of Ireland, what a far nobler mission might lie before you, were 
you, instead of countenancing such frivolities, and succumbing to such 
contemptible British habits, to ponder upon the fact, that you have duties 
to perfo:m to the country of yoar birth; duties to perform to your asso- 
ciates and friends, who are, or should be, the workers of a nation; duties 
to perform to the youth who stand at your knee, and are to work that 
country when we are gathered to the tomb; and that all those relations 
will be made better, purer, fitter for great things, and great deeds, if you 
inculcate and teach a higher class of sentiments, prouder aspirations, and 
a deeper regard for the country, which will be better loved by men who 
know its history and value its literature, than it can be by the empty 

coxcombs whose literary tastes are low and puerile, and who, as surely as 
they lack nationality and the expanded philanthropy akin to that passion, 
so surely will they lack these high and pure domestic virtues, which 





in howling, shrieking, and moaning in the very agonies of despair ; 


should alone make them deserving of your regard.— Celt. 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 


OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA,. 
By the Author of ‘“ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 





CHAPTER V.—[contrnvep. ] 


Linane, in Irish Lionan Cyn maa, “ the head of the sea,” or ex- 
treme point to which the tide flows, is most properly denominated. 
A few wretched hovels, constituting the village, stand on the 
shores, and the waves flow a few yards beyond them. We drove 
round a bend of a high hill, and a white-walled police barrack, with 
a small garden in front, looked the most comfortable dwelling we 
met in our journey. A short distance only intervened between this 
and the Linane hotel—a small hostel of two stories by the road- 
side. Having rested for a short time in this rural inn, of which we 
found ourselves the only inmates, we were tempted by the beauty 
of the evening to take a stroll while dinner was preparing. We 
had not proceeded far before we encountered a party of pedestrian 
tourists, one of whom, Mr. F—, a friend of mine, hailed me with “ I 
did not expect to mect you in this part of the country.” They had 
walked from Clifden, about 24 miles, and proposed halting at the 
Linane hotel, to which I directed them. 

Around Linane there was not a tree to be seen. This isa great 
want. Although this country is now almost entirely devoid of 
timber, it was not so in ancient times, as appears from the quantity 
and size of the trees disclosed by the cutting away the turf in the 
bogs. Boate, in his *‘ Natural History of Ireland,” alludes to the 
incredible quantity of wood used in the iron works, and in A.D. 
1616, King James I. granted license to Richard Milton “to cut 
timber in Ireland (except such as had been marked by the king’s 
officers for ship timber) for pipe-staves, hogshead-staves, &c., and 
to export same for 21 years.” There is an Irish saying— 

Tespa h-uappe dd cust Cyne, 

CEOptA mMonss 7] TeoptaA maAola G}. 
Ireland was thrice beneath the ploughshare, 
Thrice it was wood, and thrice it was bare. 


Mr. Nimmo, in his report upon the soil of this district, said: 
*¢ Connemara is very destitute of wood, a few scrubby patches only 
being thinly scattered through it. ‘The country, however, possesses 
an extensive stool of timber—fir in almost every knoll or cliff ; the 
oak, birch, and hazle, appear shooting in abundance, and require 
only a little care to rise into valuable forests.” ‘Lhat little care, I 
regret to say, was not afforded, and I saw no traces of any young 
woods or copses throughout the greater part of Connemara. ‘The 
hills about Linane would, I am sure, grow many kinds of trees 
with a little attention. 

On returning to our inn we found our friends enjoying the 
warmth of a good turf fire, and after dinner, when we drew our 
chairs close, and each contributed his share of conversation, anec- 
dotes and adventures beguiled the time pleasantly. One of the 
party, an English tourist, had been a wanderer over many lands— 
through Spain, the Pyrennees, and, lately, the Tyrol, and bore 
willing testimony to the beauty of the scenery he that day beheld. 
Lhe following morning damped our spirits. ‘he early dawn stole 
thick and hazy over the surtace of the sea, that rolled in long waves 
to the beach before our hotel. The tops of the Blue Mountain, 
the Partree range, and the opposite headlands, were capped in 
clouds, and soon rain poured down steadily, as rain always does in 
those regions. My wife and I determined to cry “halt” for the 
day, and content ourselves with exploring the neighbourhood when 
weather permitted. On descending to the parlour we found our 
fellow-tourists equipped for a walk to Westport, and at ten o'clock, 
knapsack on back, they bade us farewell—starting with stout hearts 
despite the falling rain. I reminded them of Lord Cloncurry’s ac- 
count of Hamilton Rowan, who, when starting for a walk under 
similar circumstances, used to roll himself in the first sheet of water 
he met, “in order,” as he expressed it, * to be beforehand with the 
rain! I donot know if any of the party followed his example. 

Probably at this very hostel, then kept by a former landlord, oc- 
curred the meeting between the late reverend prebendary of Balla 
and Johnny Dixon, in which the power of Father Feaghan over his 
Satanic Majesty was marvellously disclosed. ‘The prebendary was 
detained at the Connemara inn, as we were, by stress of weather, 
and had ordered a roast goose for dinner, when two travellers, on 


Rev. Mr. Feaghan. ‘The resolve of Mr. Dixon, when informed the 
bird was bespoke by one person, was soon taken. 

‘T'll invite myself to dinner, and if I am notin at the dissection, 
it wont be Johnny Dixon’s fault.” 

‘No fear of that,” replied mine host, “your modesty never 
stopped your promotion, Shaun avourneen.”* 

John soon approached the reverend incumbent of the best par- 
lour. ‘The said John was a stout, middle-sized, foxy-headed fellow, 
of some eight-and-twenty years old. His face was slightly marked 
with small-pox—plain, but not unpleasing. The expression way 
good-humoured and intelligent, while in the sparkle of his blue 
eye was a dash of mirth and mischief He advanced to the parson 
with cool assurance, nodded familiarly as an old acquaintance, and as 
though conferring a high compliment, informed his reverence he 
meant to do him the favour of sharing his dinner. The parson was 
a bon vivant, who abhorred solitide, and readily acquiesced in the 
move. ‘Thereupon Johnny, having made good his own entrance, 
resolved to bring in his friend. 

“ There is,” he said, ‘a poor fellow, nephew to the late respected 
Father Feaghan, outside. He also has been obliged to take shelter 
here, and would pray blessings on you if allowed to get a bit of the 
bird that saved the Capitol. He would be contented with the drum- 
sticks.” 

The parson was not so hard-hearted as to deny a share in the 
goose to the priest’s nephew, and Master Johnny returned with Mr. 
Feaghan, who at dinner was not the least skilful demolisher of the 
goose. When the cloth was removed, a quart bottle of whiskey, 
a capacious bowl of white sugar, and a steaming jug of water— 
mad-boiling, afforded reasonable materials for punch. 

‘The conversation, being of a spirited character, called up the 
name of the fallen Morning Star, and Mr. Dixon was eloquent 
upon the order in which the venerated uncle of his friend, the late 
Father Paul, kept the Gentleman in Black. 

‘It was,” he said, “the year after the banks broke, and never 
was a shuck sinner harder set to raise money than Tom Braddigan, 
of Knockbraddigan. Ould Hoofey came across, him, and Tom sould 
himself regularly—signed the promissory note and all. Well, when 
the time was out, Clooty cum to claim his customer, but Tom did 
not fear him, for he called on Father Paul to save him, and Father 
Paul tould him ‘ he’d do his best.’ 

‘What brings you here?” said the priest, opening the conversa- 
tion with his Satanic Majesty. | 
r ‘No harm, I suppose,” said the other, “for a body to look after 

is OWN.’ 

‘None in the world,” replied the priest, “ provided you prove 
your title to the property.” 

“Oh, no difficulty in that,” said the Ould Boy. ‘ Come, Mr. 
Braddigan asthore, we have a long road, and my coach is waiting. 
You need not put on your top-coat, Tom, for though the day is 
cold, when we get home I promise you the heat of the fire.” 

‘““ Asy—asy,” said Father Paul, “ what call have you to one of 
my parishioners ?” 

‘“‘ A nice parishioner,” replied the elder Nicholas. ‘* Why, tomy 
sartin knowledge he never darkens. the chapel door, and I don’t 
believe you recollect when he was at his station.” 

“ You thief of a Satan,” said the priest, losing his temper, “ what 
have you to say to that? Was there any witness to the agree- 
ment between ye ?” 

‘‘Sorra a one,” replied Ould Nick. 

“Then you have no proof,” replied the priest, ‘ for your evidence 
wouldn’t be taken in any coort in Christendom.” 

“Bathershin,”’t answered Hoofey, and putting his hand into his 
largest breeches-pocket, he pulls out poor ‘Tom’s promissory note 
which he held out to Tom. ‘ Z’ommaus a Braddeen,” says he, 
speaking most illigant Irish, “is that your fist?” 

“Tis,” says Tom, ‘ I'll tell no lie, but you well know I was no 
free man when I signed it.” 

“Then, put on yer brogues, and let us be going,” says the Arch- 
enemy. 

‘* Asy, man, asy,” interposed his reverence , ‘‘ what a blazin hurry 
you he IB Was there any waluble considerashin for this note, 

om ¢ 

The Gentleman in Black seemed quite affronted. ‘“ Paul Fea- 
ghan,” siz he, * 1 know you have not the best opinion of me, but I 
thought you'd give the divil his due, at all events, and not suppose 


their way to a country fair, stopped at the same inn. The well- 
conditioned goose twisting on a string before the kitchen grate, while 
pots of various sizes were simmering on the blazing turf, excited 
i the olfactory nerves of the hungry travellers, one of whom, Mr. 
| John Dixon, was a gentleman farmer ; the other, nephew of the late | 


I'd be mane enough to take any man’s note without posting the 
coal. ’Pon my honor,” siz he, “a Tuam bank note he would not 
touch with the tongs, and nothing would go down with him but 
bran-new sovereigns.” 


* John, my dear. 
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“If that’s the fact,” says his rev’rence, “ Tom, m1 bouchal, I fear 
you must foot it. Show me the note till I sce if it’s on the right 
stamp.”’ 

* Will you give it back?” demanded his Blackness. 

*T'll not keep it from you, on my word,” replied his rev’rence. 

“Then, here it is,” said the Ould Boy”—“ make the best you 
can of it.” 

Father Feaghan took the note, which had a bad smell, and there 
it was, all quite regular, and on the proper stainp, as if poor ‘Tom 
Bradley had the drawing of it; it crumpled like singed parch- 
ment. ‘* Arrah,” asks Father Paul, ‘do you keep your paper in a 
tinder-box.” 

“’Tis dry, I allow,” replied Ould Nick, “ but in my shop ‘tisn’t 
asy to find a cool corner.’ 

“T'll cool this a little,” says his rev’rence, dipping his finger in 
a cup of holy water, and sprinkling it over Tommaus a Braddeen’s 
promissory note. “ Now,” said the priest exultingly, “ you deludher 
and roaring lion, you’re done out of one victim; go to the place you 
came from as fast as you like, and take this if you dare.” The 
devil felt it was all up with him, he muttered a deep curse, but it 
was lost in the cldp of thunder which shook the house, and he 
vanished in a moment, leaving a small heap of ashes where the pro- 
missory note was thrown. 

Thomas Braddigan flung himself on his knees, prayed a million of 
blessings on Father Paul, and was for the rest of his days first at the 
station, the last out of the chapel, and a pattern man in the barony 
till he was buried in the abbey of Cong. 

We remained for some time in the house, gleaning information 
respecting the district from the old housekeeper, and listening to 
her account of the prodigal hospitality of Dick Martin of Ballina- 
hinch, in whose service she and her husband had lived. Her hus- 
band, she informed us, had a situation under the humane member 
for Galway, and his salary was £150 a-year. 

I was much inclined to ask “if it ever was paid?” when she an- 
swered my intended question. 

** They were counted rich in those times, sir, and we did not want 
for money, so he never drew his salary ; and then when ould Mr. 
Martin died he was found so much in debt we lost it all, and could 
never get a halfpenny. ‘Then, when strangers came in, we were put 
out, and I lost my poor husband, and had to struggle for the sup- 
port of myself and four children.” 

The day continued cloudy, with occasional showers, until one 
o'clock, when it grew fine, whereupon we sallied forth. We followed 
the windings of the road towards Westport, as it wound round the 
creek of Linane, until we gained a good view of Ashlea, the pic- 
turesque residence of the Honorable Mr. Plunket. It is pleasantly 
situated, with the reach of the sea close beside, from which the 
smell of the brine comes fresh and invigorating. We watched the 
billows marching in serried ranks to the shore, and breaking in 
foam upon the shingly strand, and heard the whistle of the curlews 
as they hovered around. Refreshed by our ramble, we enjoyed our 
fried fish dinner, and I was busy finishing some sketches when sum- 
moned forth to gaze on the glorious sunset. 

It was, in truth, a scene to grow enthusiastic about. The tide 
was full in, the waves rippling almost to our feet, and their hoarse 
unceasing murmur the only sound that broke the holy hush of even- 
tide. Before us in long perspective was the sea, enclosed by the 
tall ridges of mountains, their lofty sides serrated by ravines through 
which gleamed numerous streams winding their silvery way to find 
rest in the mighty deep. The rays of setting sun glinted on the 

sides of the hills, showing a variety of tints—the bright glare of sap- 
phire, the hue of the emerald, the blue of the amethyst, and, as the 
shadows darkened, russet browns and blacks. When night en- 
veloped the mountains in her gloomy mantle, it was impossible to 


look on a scene of greater wildness. ‘There were dark masses of 


mountains looming high over the sea, and broad sheets of water 
stretching into bays and inlets, meeting the innumerable streams 
which came down foaming and leaping from their cradles among the 
hills. Anon the moon rose, and as her silvery light gleamed over 
rock and sea, the picturesque effect was much heightened. I never 
beheld the face of nature wear so hallowed an aspect, and the con- 
trasts of the hills, black in the shade, and the bright waters re- 
flecting the moonlight was inexpressibly solemn and beautiful. This 
is one side of the picture—now for the reverse. 

After we had retired to rest, the wind rose and swept in gusts 
down the gorge in which the hotel is built, as if it meant to heave 
the building and its sheltering inmates skywards. Finding this im- 
possible, for, luckily, the foundations are well laid, the walls several 
feet thick, and the roof impervious, the baffled gusts took revenge 
in howling, shrieking, and moaning in the very agonies of despair ; 








tears followed in copious floods, and for ten long hours a ceaseless 
downpouring of rain ensued. ‘To sleep was impossible—the roaring 
of the wind, the splashing of the waves on the shore beneath, the 
dashing of the rain against our chamber windows banished nature 's 
restorer, and we rose to see a leaden sky overhanging the heath- 
clad mountains. 

For some time after our descent towards the breakfast-table the 
hills showed little prospect of parting with their nightcaps, but 
after ten o'clock, as there was evident symptoms of relenting in the 
regions of air, we ordered a car for our drive to Clifden. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


—— 
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HOW THE WOMEN OF A COUNTRY CAN INFLUENCE ITS 
DESTINY. 

Ir is a trite saying, that no man becomes a polished gentleman unless he 
has mixed much with female society, and moulded his manners and 
attuned his voice in the courtesy and gentleness which is best taught, 
because best and most naturally practised by gifted intellectual women. 
It is a truism, that large benevolence, refined tastes, and exquisite sensi- 
bility, are markedly displayed in the character of youth trained amidst 
sisters and at a mother’s knee, apart from the ordinary male influences of 
the world. It is a fact known to all observers, that men of gross minds, 
coarse language, and degraded habits, are invariably men trained up 
without, or debarred from the society of respectable females. These facts 
are in themselves all-important evidence of what women can achieve, if 
they ambition to influence our sex, as 4 mass, and to mould an entire 
people in accordance with some noble principle and for some wise pur- 
pose. 

Pondering earnestly over this great fact, we are led to address our 
countrywomen, and to appeal to them in some matters of the deepest 
consequences to that country, wherein their destiny, and the destiny of 
all that is dear to them, is most probably set for life; shall we add a 
country, in which, after they have passed away, their children are to in. 
herit the evil or good results of their parents’ acts. 

How this thought has haunted us in the drawing-rooms of the great, 
in the public ball-room and the theatre, at the tradesman’s soiree, and 
beneath the tented roof, where at fair or pattern the peasants gathered 
for their humble, but equally important enjoyments. In all of them we 
have witnessed the influence of women, wherever worth and amiability 
had put its high moral stamp upon their character. 

We would converse with them about, it may seem, some matters of 
every day occurrence, yet matters of deep import in a national point of 
view, of deeper import still in relation to the men they value or the chil. 
dren they love. We would talk with them about the books that are 
spread over their drawing-room tables, the music they play, the songs 
they sing, the amusements they frequent, the male habits they smile or 
frown upon. 

Dare we venture to tell Irish ladies—ladies entitled to national feelings, 
because of ancient Irish and Celtic blood in their veins—how our heart 
has sickened as we loitered around their book-tables, and took up and 
threw down in quick succession the literary trash which, found in their 
rooms, did positively imply the measurement of their habits, tastes, and 
intellectual caprcities. And to such an extent has this display of a taste 
for a feeble and vicious literature gone, that the works of such writers as 
Scott, Cooper, Griffin, and Banim, are too tame for endurance ; and though 
would-be-literary ladies must sometimes talk of such books, it is evident 
they are not the works in which they are deeply read. And as to expect- 
ing to find those authors, or any useful work bearing upon the history or 
the antiquities of Ireland, upon a fashionable Irish drawing-room table, 
one might as well look for the grace of God in a gaming-house, or a book 
of prayer in the British House of Commons. Least of all can one hope 
to find an Irish national work amid those richly-bound, and well-illus- 
trated books which cover the chevenirs and book-stands of fashionable 
rooms. In some few of them a copy of “* Moore” may be found; and we 
must add with sorrow, the national portions of Moore are not those most 
read. And look to the result ; if by chance an Irishman—a true national 
Irishman—enters the society of one of those rooms, and starts an Irish 
subject of conversation, how the ladies fidget, and verbal intercourse jars 
and runs away ! 

Ladies of Ireland, what a far nobler mission might lie before you, were 
you, instead of countenancing such frivolities, and succumbing to such 
contemptible British habits, to ponder upon the fact, that you have duties 
to perfo:m to the country of yoar birth; duties to perform to your asso- 
ciates and friends, who are, or should be, the workers of a nation; duties 
to perform to the youth who stand at your knee, and are to work that 
country when we are gathered to the tomb; and that all those relations 
will be made better, purer, fitter for great things, and great deeds, if you 
inculcate and teach a higher class of sentiments, prouder aspirations, and 
a deeper regard for the country, which will be better loved by men who 
know its history and value its literature, than it can be by the empty 
coxcombs whose literary tastes are low and puerile, and who, as surely as 
they lack nationality and the expanded philanthropy akin to that passion, 
so surely will they lack these high and pure domestic virtues, which 





should alone make them deserving of your regard.— Celé, 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MY VISIT TO JACKSON'S GROVE. 


And what though winter will pinch severe, 
Through locks of grey and a cloak that’s old, 

Yet keep up thy heart, bold cavalier: 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold.—OLpb Sovxe. 


THE intimacy which sprung up at the King’s Inns between 
young Jackson and myself was not checked by the information 
of the Irish hussar, whose account of the license of nose and 
action permitted to the Jackson’s Grove hounds amused me. 
My brother student resided at Morrison’s hotel, and I occupied 
rooms in Nassau-street, overlooking the College Park; our 
proximity of abode caused a frequent interchange of visits. 

Jackson had a numerous and respectable circle of acquaint- 
ances in Dublin, and procured me invitations to their partiés, 
preventing me feeling any want of society. Some remarks 
which escaped me one night, when we were returning from a 
ball in Stephen’s-green, aroused my friend’s suspicions as to 
the state of my affections. 

‘‘ Well, O’Regan, I never heard you inveigh so strongly 
against the belles and the beaux before. ‘ Man delights you 
not, nor woman either.’ My good fellow, I am certain of one 
thing.” 

‘¢ What is that ?” 

*¢ ‘You are in love.”’ 

I tried to evade the confession, to me a painful one, for my 
affection was rejected—nay, spurned ; but still the image of 
Emily clung to me, like the albatross to Coleridge’s Ancient 
~e mega So I poured forth into my friend the history of my 

ove. 

‘You seem to think yourself the only victim of the tender 
passion,” he said, ‘as if it was not a tale daily repeated, that 
men will love and be jilted. Adopt my plan—if one girl is 
cruel to me, I proceed to make love to another forthwith.” 

‘* Then you have not really loved,’”’ I replied ; ‘‘ if you met 
a being so truly estimable as Miss O’Moore, you never could 
entertain the thought of transferring your affections to another. 
She lives with her Uncle Brallaghan, and I am sure he has 
induced her to act as she has done.”’ 

‘* Fiddlesticks! my dear boy, were she beautiful as an angel, 
her uncle’s name would frighten me—Uncle Brallaghan !”’ and 
he laughed until he saw I was annoyed. 

‘Excuse me, my friend,” he exclaimed in an apologetic 
tone, ‘‘if I have hurt your sensitive mind by my ill-timed 
levity ; but the name of the fair lady’s respected relative is so 
identified with one of our old hunstman’s songs, I could not 
refrain from laughing.” And he hummed: 

“We're akin to the Callaghans, Brallaghans, 
Nowlans, and Dowlans likewise.” 

* But,” he added in a serious tone, ‘‘I shall never offend 
again.” 

_Jackson gave me a most pressing invitation to return with 
him on a visit to his father, and spend my Christmas at Jack- 
son’s Grove. I felt a desire to cultivate his acquaintance, and 
knowing how necessary change of scene was to rouse me from 
the depression of spirits under which I laboured, I accepted 
the proffered kindness. 

Dr. Johnson has said: ‘‘ There is nothing better than a 
rapid drive in a chaise to excite the spirits,” and I agree with 
him. We had a fine breezy morning when we faced north- 
wards on the mail-coach—a mode of conveyance now almost 
obsolete. Though thé march of improvement has substituted 
railways for the old four-horse teams, I have my mind so im- 
pressed with the pleasant reminiscences of ‘‘ auld lang syne,” it 
would be difficult to persuade me we have not “gained a loss” 
in the amusements of journeying. The stage-coaches were so 
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little services to your fellow-passengers, which promoted kind- 
liness and acquaintanceship, were so constantly arising—the 
cheerful tramp of the horses, now galloping at speed along the 
road, dashing through the country towns—the coachman so 
frank—the guards so communicative, conspired to make the 
long road pleasant, and no journey was performed without 
something to narrate at the end of it. 

We passed through several towns on our route; evening 
overtook us long before we reached our journey’s end. An 
irregular screen of trees announced a lawn, and my companion 
apprised me we skirted the demesne of Jackson’s Grove. 

The reception that awaited us on reaching the mansion of 
my friend’s father, if homely, was hearty ; and a comfortable 
hot supper proved a most agreeable termination to a December 
drive. The old gentleman’s character could be read at a 
glance. His round jovial face denoted constant exposure to 
the weather ; while his dress—a green hunting-frock, yellow 
leather breeches, and gaiters of the same material—gave signs 
and tokens of a sportsman. A couple of younger sons, who 
seemed very anxious about some commission their brother had 
promised to execute, and one daughter approaching woman- 
hood, completed the group. Mr. Jackson had long been a 
widower. 

‘‘ How goes on the hunting, sir?” inquired my friend when 
the edge of his hunger was taken off, and he found leisure to 
ask the question. 

‘‘Famously! famously, Jack,” said his father; ‘‘ I am sorry 
you were not with us to-day.” . 

‘‘T hope, Mr. O’Regan,”’ he continued, turning to me, ‘* you 
are fond of hunting ?” 

‘‘ It’s the only sport I care about, sir,” I replied. 

‘‘Glad to hear it—glad to hear it,” he said. ‘* Here’s to 
our better acquaintance,” and he tossed half a tumbler of punch 
down his throat, with the utmost satisfaction to himself. 

‘* Were the hounds out to-day ?”’ inquired his son John. 

‘* Yes,” replied one of his brothers; ‘‘ we had not returned 
more than an hour before the coach came.”’ 

‘‘Had you much sport, sir?’ I said, addressing the parent 
Jackson. 

‘* Better ask my little Harry—she had the hunt to herself 
for the best part,”’ replied Mr. Jackson. 

I looked rather puzzled at this reference, not knowing who 
the Harry was. But soon the mystery was cleared up. 

‘Bless my soul! I thought Harry was here—she was here 
not a minute ago. Oh, stole away! stole away!” and the 
veteran sportsman seemed already somewhat the worse for his 
potations. 

‘* Well, Matt, how many hares did you kill ?” inquired my 
friend of one of the boys. 

‘*Not one to-day,” replied the elder of the two juveniles ; 
‘‘ but such a splendid ring I never had. At first we thought 
the hounds were after a fox, but Tim Molloy said it was a hare 
and nothing else, and nearly as big as a calf.” 

‘‘ What a calf your are, Matt,” said the jolly old gentle- 
man. ‘‘I saw the game we pursued, and it was no more a 
—_ than I am; it was five times the size—more like 4 

uck,” 

‘* At all events,” said Matt, *‘ it beat the hounds hollow, 
and sister Harry was the only one of us that could jump the 
Letterfyan demesne wall. All of us—Tim Molloy, the Major 
(that’s my father, sir,” said Matt, informing me his father held 
the rank of major in the county Leitrim militia), *‘ Father Tom, 
Miles Hamilton, the Peytons, Clements, Dick, and I, were all 
obliged to go round to the lodge gate, and by the time we got 
through we were tailed off, and saw neither Miss Harriet nor 
a hound for half-an-hour after, and the hunt was over, and 
the dogs beat off at that time.” 

‘‘Bravo! Harry,” exclaimed the eldest brother in a tone of 
enthusiasm. | 

‘‘T should scarcely have thought so quiet-looking a young 
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lady a bold horsewoman,” I observed. 
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‘‘ Never trust them ! never take a woman, young or old, by 


her looks, sir,” exclaimed her father. ‘I tell you, sir, the 
mildest of them always has a spice of the d—1 about her, only 
they take care not to show it unless roused. Once get up a 
woman’s spirit, and see who is right. But come,’ he added, 
‘‘the materials are beside you; help yourself, and pass the 
bottle.” 

‘¢T have taken sufficient for to-night, sir,” I replied. 

‘*‘ Perhaps you would like to go to your room, O’Regan ?”’ 
inquired my fellow-traveller. 

‘‘T should be glad to do so—we have had a long journey 
since morning.” 

He left us for a few moments, and re-appeared with a lighted 
candle. 

‘* Now follow me, and I will be your chamberlain.”’ 

I bade mine host and the boys ‘‘ good night,” and John and 
I traversed the hall and went up stairs; near the landing was 
my dormitory. The room was small, but neat and comfortably 
furnished. I was soon in the enjoyment of a refreshing sleep. 

Morning came, and if the place failed to realize the ex- 
aggerated description of the son and heir, it certainly was far 
from deserving the depreciatory account of Peyton of the 
hussars. Perhaps the truth lay between. 

To my survey was revealed a country residence suited to a 
country gentleman of limited means. It was a house of two 
stories, thatched, and weather-slated at the gables; the front 
covered with creepers, which must have had a pretty effect in 
summer time. The lawn was not extensive; I soon reached 
the boundary, and entered a sacred enclosure near the house. 
It was a quiet churchyard. Trees of various kinds—elm, yew, 
and crab—spread their sheltering arms over the moss-grown 
tombs. 

As I approached the house on my return, I met Miss Jack- 
son, who politely accosted me. She hoped I had rested well 
after the fatigue of my journey. There is, in my mind, some- 
thing very congenial between the morning hour and girlhood's 
early promise. The fresh rosy countenance of my interrogator 
was fair as the dawn of day. I thanked her for the friendly 
reception I had met, and said: ‘‘ I had slept soundly.” 

‘‘ John has been talking to me of your fondness for hunt- 
ing,” she said. ‘‘ How happy I am it is our favourite sport— 
we can share it together.” 

‘I am delighted at the prospect, Miss Jackson. 
stand you are a famous horsewoman ?”’ 

‘Oh, my brothers exaggerate. I never can take a fence of 
any size that they do not boast, as if I performed some extra- 
ordinary feat.” 

‘‘ Bringing an entire field to a baulk was a feat for a young 
lady, I think. I-shall dread to be outdone.” 

‘‘T am sure you shall get on famously,” she replied; and 
then turning to me, with an air of mixed confidence and curi- 
osity, inquired: ‘Are you any relation to the-Mr. O’Regan 
whose case was tried at the last Cork assizes ?”’ 

I believe had a shell exploded at my feet, I could not have 
been more staggered. She laughed slyly as she said: 

‘‘T have guessed right—you are the delinquent !” 

‘Well, my dear Miss Jackson, I must admit you are right 
in your conjecture. It was my misfortune to have acquired 
the unenviable notoriety that trial brought me; but I assure 
you most sincerely no just ground for bringing that action 
ever existed, and had you seen the plaintiff, you would be con- 
vinced of the truth of my assertion.”’ 

“T am satisfied,” she answered, ‘‘ and for the reason you 
say—I have seen Miss Casey !”’ 

‘* Where, in the name of wonder ?” 


I under- 


‘*T passed a summer with my mother, who was a sad invalid, 


at Cove, and while receiving my music-lessons I met Miss 
Casey, who was a fellow-pupil.”’ 

This little dialogue established an intimacy which weeks of ae: 
quaintance might not have created. We had a common toji¢e 
to chat about, and many a laugh Bidilia Ophelia afforded us. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


TIM MULLOY IN HIS KENNEL.—THE CHASE OF THE OUTLYING 
DEER. 


“ Sir, I have but this poor friend my horse ; 
Rivers have we swam together, and o'er the mountain path 
Together strayed." Tax Caprive. 


To pass away time, I asked my friend John to introduce me 
to the kennel. 

‘* Willingly,’’ was his ready response; and arming himself 
with a strong hunting whip, he handed me a similar one, we 
sought the abode of the hounds. 

I cannot say much for the cleanliness of the boiler-house 
through which we passed, and the odour of the lying-room 
was far from agreeable. The dogs were in the yard, the hunts- 
man and dog-boy with them. A loud wrangling was going 
forward as we approached the door opening on the yard. 
Presently a voice, rating some dogs lustily, was heard. 

‘‘ Stay and listen to Tim for a minute,” said Jackson, ‘“‘ he 
is very amusing.” 

** Vanguard, ye villain of the arth ; War-tooth, kind breed 
for ye to be crass ; Music and Jincker, bad cess to ye; War- 
fighting—I sees what ye’re at, ye divils limbs! ‘Trying to 
jump the kinnell wall, are ye? Kind for ye to be fond of 
self-hunting. Is it the sheep ye'd be at agin? Lanty, take 
out Music and Jincker, and give them the father and mother 
of a bating. Pitch it well into them—give it ’em soundly.”’ 

The yowling and howling that ensued denoted how Lanty 
obeyed his superior’s command. Again Tim resumed: “ There, 
Lanty, avic, that ll do.” Then, speaking in quite another 
tone, he called the beaten dogs : ‘* Arrah, come here, my poor 
Music, did the blackguard bate ye ? and you my poor Jincker, 
was it striking you he was? Wisha, bad scran to his ugly 
face.” 

The dogs ‘soon forgot their chastisement, and licked the 
hands of their sympathising friend. I could not help admiring 
the dexterity with which worthy Mr. Tim continued to keep 
on good terms with the pack, while he cast the odium of exe- 
cuting his necessary orders for punishment on another. 

I then followed my companion into the kennel-yard. The 
appearance of strangers within this enclosure caused a general 
manifestation of displeasure on the part of the hounds; and 
had it not been for the precaution of being forearmed with our 
hunting-whips, we might have paid dearly for our temerity. A 
few slashes of whipcord, however, rid us of the clamorous pack, 
and the voice of Tim soon restored concord. Jackson intro- 
duced me as his particular friend to the old huntsman, whose 
appearance justified the ideas I had formed of him from hear- 
ing his words. There was great acuteness in the glitter of his 
grey eyes and the pucker about the corner of his mouth; he 
was of low size, looking still lower by his stooping gait—age 
might have caused this, or the habit of bending forward in the 
saddle ; he was dressed in a faded scarlet coat, had leather 
breeches and grey stockings, and on his head was a well-worn 
hunting-cap. 

‘‘Upon my word, Mr. Mulloy,” I said, ‘‘ your pack look 
very fresh to-day, and I understand you had a fast run yester- 
day ?”’ 

‘‘Troth, thrue for you, sir; as fast for five mile as we could 
lay leg to ground.” 

‘‘T never saw a kennel more free from lameness.” 
this with truth, as there was not a limping dog visible. 

‘There isn’t a kennel on Ireland’s ground so free from any 
sort of disaster, thank God!” piously responded the huntsman. 

‘‘ Why don’t you make Lanty keep it cleaner, Tim?” in- 
quired Jackson. ‘‘ That lying-room is enough to breed dis- 
temper.” 

‘‘Cleaner! Be my sowkins, its fresh littered every morn- 
ing, Master John,” replied Lanty. 

‘¢ Well you ought to give it air. 
it’s as hot as an oven.” 


Tim gave a dry chuckling laugh. 








I said 


As I passed through now, 
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‘What are you laughing at, Tim?” asked his young master. 

‘¢ Wisha, faix, at your honour—excuse me for saying so,”’ 
was the blunt reply. 

‘¢ Why so ? may I ask.” 

‘«‘T thought you had more sinse, sir, than to let the strange 
gintleman see you spaking about what you don't comprehend. 
Small blame to you, says I, for tis my business and not yours. 

‘¢T am as much in the dark as ever,” said young Jackson. 

«‘ Why you said that the lying-room was as hot as an oven, 
and I ought to give it air, which shows me you don’t know 
my treatment to keep the dogs free from stiff joints afther a 
hard day’s run. Is it into a cowld windy lodgin you'd like to 
face, after a long journey on a hard winter’s day? Troth, it 
is'nt! An’ isn’t nature the same to man an beast? Faix, | 
give my babbies the hate ov the biler flue, and it makes the 
room cozy, till every dog’s hair, from the snout to the tail, is 
hot an’ warm. An’ signs by, sorra a stiff limb or crippled 
foot is in my whole pack.”’ 

‘‘You are certainly right, Tim, and I shall remember your 
lesson,” said Jackson good-humouredly. 

With a high estimate of the old man’s capacity for his call- 
ing, I returned with my friend to the house. 

The next day, Sunday, passed away quietly—as the Sabbath 
usually does. We all hoped for a fine day on the morrow, as 
we intended to hunt. John Jackson promised to mount me, 
and word was sent to the principal sportsmen in the neigh- 
bourhood where the hounds would meet. Monday morning 
dawned most auspiciously for our sport; we had the southerly 
wind without the cloudy sky, but the ground was soft enough 

for scent to lie, and we sat down to breakfast in high spirits. 
I had not heretofore considered Miss Jackson handsome. She 
looked very pretty in her habit; her features were in radiant 
bloom, and denoted a high-souled sensible mind; the habitual 
expression bespoke a quiet thoughtfulness, calculated to make 
a powerful impression on any disengaged heart. She did the 
honours of the breakfast-table with ease and attention, and 
looked forward, with the zest of Diana, to the coming chase. 

While we were at our repast, the hounds, accompanied by 
Tim Mulloy, fully accoutred and mounted, trotted past the 
windows on their way to the meet; and as soon as we had 
finished breakfast, our steeds were brought round from the 
stables for us to mount and follow. 

Miss Jackson having completed her equestrian toilet by 
arranging her head gear comfortably, suffered me to place her 
in her saddle. She rode a very smart mare—dark bay with 
long tail, evidently well bred. The animal perfectly knew her 
mistress, and pricked up her ears when she approached. 

‘‘Here’s a beauty, O'Regan,” exclaimed Major Jackson, 
patting as he spoke the quadruped he bestrode. 

‘‘Every man to his taste,’’ I mentally replied, for my eyes 
beheld a long-backed, cross-made, wall-eyed horse, of genuine 
Irish breed ; the head large, and the round nostrils formed 
what we commonly term a Roman nose; one could almost 
place a hat on his hips, and he looked quite out of condition. 

*¢T don’t think you admire him much now,” said his rider ; 
** but wait till you see how he can go.” 

‘* He certainly does not strike me as handsome, sir, though 
I dare say he is good.” 

‘* Appearances are often deceitful,’ remarked Major Jackson. 

‘* Now, then, here comes the Counsellor. I have called him 
in honour of my expected call,” exclaimed my fellow-student, 
as a tall brown horse, showing a deal of breeding, with fine 
shoulders, good legs, and splendid forehand, was led up by 
Lanty. ‘* Mount, O’Regan, and don’t spare him if we start,” 
added Jackson, giving me carte blanche to ride as I liked. 

‘*On my word, he looks as if he could go the pace,”’ I replied. 
** We are told we must not covet our neighbour’s horse; if my 
friend the Counsellor is as good as he looks, it will be hard for 
me to observe this commandment.”’ 

Jackson and his younger brothers were also mounted by this 


awaited us, we started to join the hunt. 


I rode for some 
time with Mr. and Miss Jackson, when suddenly the former, 
turning his horse over a gap, called out, he had to look after 
his turnips, which he feared might not be protected from 


frost, and he would overtake us. 
proceed side by side. 

‘¢ And you really are very fond of hunting, Miss Jackson ?” 
I commenced. 

‘‘Fond!’’ she repeated, ‘*I love it. There is no amuse- 
ment to be compared to it. If Iam sad, it cheers me; ifI am 
tired of reading, or weary of our domestic affairs, it revives my 
spirits again, and is an unfailing resource from dull monotony.” 
**T suppose you prefer the country to town ?”’ 

‘*¢T have not lived much in town,” she replied, ‘‘ and when 
I was compelled to do so, I was principally with my mother, 
who, as I have mentioned already, was a great invalid. I have, 
however, had sufficient experience of a town life to grow wearied 
of its heartless routine and tiresome dissipations.” 

** You do not draw a flattering picture of a city life.” 

‘*No, I could not. I felt like a caged bird all the time I 
was away from our old home. I sadly missed the green fields, 
the bloom of my flowers, the graceful foliage of the trees; and 
nothing but the conviction my mother needed every attention 
could induce me to remain.” 

‘I wish some of your brother John’s Dublin young ladies 
heard you,” I said laughing; ‘‘ they would set you down for a 
regular rustic. I am quite of your opinion, and prefer a 
country life and field sports to all the pleasures the town could 
bestow.” 

After some few miles riding, we approached Letterfyan 
House, where the meet took place; a small but well-wooded 
demesne encircled the comfortable dwelling of Lady O’Malley. 
The field by this time presented an animated appearance. 
From every direction horsemen well mounted, and attired 
chiefly in scarlet or green hunting-coats, with top-boots and 
cap, directed their steeds to the place of rendezvous ; many of 
celebrity in the sporting world met us—the Westenras, Cle- 
ments, Peytons, Kellys, Maguires, and others of note. Lady 
O'Malley, a venerable-looking dame, attended by two lovely 
girls, her grand-daughters, came forth to see the cheering sight 
of hounds and horsemen passing across her lawn. Miss Jack- 
son rode forward to pay her respects to the ladies ; I attended 
as her squire, and was introduced to the fair group. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE BIRMINGHAM TOWER. 


Tue Castle of Dublin obviously consists of a large group of build- 
ings of various dates. It stands on a lofty eminence, which pro- 
bably was originally the fortified mound on which stood the resi- 
dence of the Danish kings or Northmen. Harris controverts the 
tradition that the present structure was founded by Henry de 
Loundres, the archbishop of Dublin, who, it is said, began it in a.p. 
1205, and completed it in 1213, and states it to have been begun 
in the government of Meiler Fitzhenry, and cites as his authority a 
patent, dated 31st August, 1205. 

_ Birmingham Tower seems to have taken its name from the long 
imprisonment in it of Sir William Birmingham and Walter, his 
son, committed to this prison in 1331. The following year the former 
was taken out thence and executed; the other was pardoned, as to 
life, because he was in holy orders. This Tower was often used as 
a prison for state criminals, but afterwards became the repository 
of the ancient records of this kingdom. It was left standing until 
the year 1775, when it was taken down and rebuilt, as has been 
stated, in 1777, and was thenceforward called the Harcoorr 
Tower. 

An inscription, which is to be seen built into the Tower, above 
the central window, records a statement of its erection in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“This Castle was built a.p. 1411 (i.e. in the 13th year of 
K. Henry 1V.), and rebuilt a.p. 1775, his Excellency, Simon Earl 
of Harcourt, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” O'G. 


She and I continued to 
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DUNBRODY ABBEY, COUNTY WEXFORD. 


Tue county of Wexford, and particularly those districts of it 
which are comprised within the baronies of Forth and Bargy, 
until lately contained a population vying very considerably 
from the ordinary Irish type. Persons still living can recall 
a time when the language spoken by many ancient natives in 
the former barony was neither English nor Irish, and yet not 


even a patois founded upon both or either. It was in fact 
sui generis. Philologists traced it, with a greater or less ap- 
pearance of accuracy, to a compound of obsolete Anglo-Saxon, 
Welsh, and Flemish. It had been used from time immemorial, 
and yet could not have been the primitive tongue of the dis- 
trict, as the old topographical names remained still as ‘‘ racy of 
the soil” as those of any other portion of Ireland, in which state 
they may generally be said to continne—the “ merest’’ Irish. As 
with the language, so with the people, a foreign element pre- 
vailed—though probably from ancient intermarriages with 
native Irish families, the distinction had become less marked. 
The whole of the county of Wexford, more especially its 
southern portion, is thickly studded with tower-houses or 
castles of a very peculiar character ; tall, square, and plain 
12 appearance, defended by ‘‘ murthering-hole” and bartizan, 
or projecting turret, commanding the only doorway, these 
grim abodes were evidently intended more for the purposes 
of defence and security, than for those of a luxurious dwell- 
ing, 
The old parish churches of this part of Ireland tell of a 
period when a new style of ecclesiastical design was introduced 
into the country. In fact, in language, population, and archi- 
tectural relics, a considerable portion of Wexford bore, and in 
some degree still bears, the impress of events which had taken 
place more than six hundred years before the time when 
‘* George the Third was king.” 

Wexford was - especially the battle-ground of the great 
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Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland in the 12th century ; shortly 
after which event, its rich lands were parcelled out, as rewards 
for their services, amongst the greedy barons who had lent 
their swords to Diarmaid MacMurrough, and by them was 
sub-divided amongst their subordinate officers, men-at-arms, 
and followers. Hence the origin of that strange jargon for- 
merly known as the ‘‘ barony of Forth language,” of the pecu- 
liar people, of the strong castles or tower-houses, and of 
several very grand and ancient ecclesiastical buildings of the 
county. 

At least three of the abbey churches erected in Wexford at 
about this period, are amongst the most sumptuous in Ireland. 
That of Ferns, built by Diarmaid himself, is a strange com- 
pound of old Irish and new Anglo-Norman architectural ideas ; 
the greater portion of the church is in the latter style—semi- 
circular arches, with true Norman capitals, prevailing ; but its 
western end supports, upon a square or rather quadrangular 
basement, a veritable clojccheach, or round tower belfry! 
Tintern Abbey, erected in 1200 by W. Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who. had married Isabel, only daughter of Strongbow 
and grand-daughter of King Diarmaid, though sadly mutilated, 
and perverted to the purpose of a modern dwelling-house, is 
still a wonderful monument of the 12th century. But of all 
the churches founded about the period of the invasion, in 
this or any other portion of Ireland, Dunbrody, the subject of 
our present notice, excites the greatest amount of admiration. 
The exact time of its date has not been decided, but we read 
that Harvey de Mount Morris, or Mariseo, who was styled 
seneschal of the whole estate belonging to Richard Earl of 
Pembroke, made a considerable grant of divers lands to the 
monks of Bildewas Abbey, Shropshire, for the purpose of 
erecting an abbey here for monks of the Cistercian order; and 
that in 1179 the said Harvey retired into the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity, Canterbury, where he died and was interred. 
Other accounts aver that the house was originally Benedictine. 
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Its plan is a Latin cross, 200 feet long by 140 at the tran- 

scpis. The belfry-tower at the intersection, though sufficiently 
high and massive as to form in itself a castle, appears some- 
what stunted by the great length of the nave and chancel ; 
within the tower were apartments, evidently intended for habi- 
tation. ‘The nave was divided from the side-aisles by two rows 
of. magnificent pointed arches, resting upon quadrangular piers. 
Several of the arches on the south side, together with the 
whole of the noble western gable—of which our cut gives a 
faithful picture—have fallen since the time of our first visit, 
and now present only a mass of chaotic ruins. There was 
nothing in the country finer than the western window, which, 
with the chaste doorway below it, and the exquisitely wrought 
lights of the aisles, formed a composition which might well 
excite the wonder and admiration of visitors. The arches of 
the nave, as well as the great western doorway, were enriched 
with open chevron work peculiar to the 12th century ; this 
style of ornamentation is very rare in Ireland, and might have 
been here seen in its highest perfection. Alas! there is little 
more left than what is just sufficient to afford a visitor, skilled 
in mediwval design, an idea of the loss which all lovers of 
the beautiful in church architecture have sustained, by the 
apathy of those whose duty it was to have propped the walls, 
which for many years had been threatening to fall. A few 
rounds thus expended would have sufficed to stay the ruin— 
perhaps for centuries to come. ‘True it is, that some attempts 
at restoration of portions of the abbey have been made, within 
a few years, by Mr. Knox, agent to Lord Templemore ; but 
these efforts were not in time to save the unique western end, and 
several of the more richly decorated of the nave arches. As 
is usual in Irish abbeys of the period, chapels—arched and 
exquisitely groined—extend upon each side of the choir ; they 
are here six in number; but as in Holycross, Corcomroe, 
Knockmoy, and other instances, their names are not recorded. 
The spacious quadrangle. of the cloisters may still be traced, 
but only the foundations remain ; indeed, the venerable struc- 
ture may be looked upon, not only as a monument of ancient 
art and munificence, but as an evidence of the neglect and in- 
difference with which many of our most noble national edifices 
were treated during the dark ages of Ireland’s history. 

The abbots of Dunbrody sat as barons in parliament. In 
1182, the abbot and monks of Bildewas ceded all their rights 
and interest in this house and its possessions to the Cistercian 
abbey of the Blessed Virgin (Mary’s Abbey), at Dublin; and 
Prince, afterwards King, John, during his sojourn in Ireland, 
confirmed Harvey's grant, which was subsequently confirmed 
(in 1296), with considerable additions, by Walter Earl of Pem- 
broke. Up to the year 1492 mention is several times made 
of the abbots being summoned, as lords, to parliament.— 
‘‘ About this time,” writes Dalton, ‘‘ Baron Finglas, in his 
‘breviate,’ advised the suppression of this and some other 
abbeys, as ‘ adjoining to the Irishry, and giving more aid and 
supportacion to those Irishmen than to the king or his subjects,’ 
and that they should be given to young lords, knights, and 
gentlemen out of England, ‘which shall dwell upon the 
same.’ ”’ 

In 1587, five years before the general suppression of mo- 
nasteries, Dunbrody, with all its possessions in the counties of 
Dublin, Galway, Limerick, &c., grange lands, tithes, fisheries, 
mills, customs, &c., were declared vested in the crown.— 
Alexander Devereux was the last abbot. 

In 1646, the monastery, and a very considerable portion of 
its possessions, were granted to Sir Osborne Itchingham and 
his heirs male. We know nothing of the subsequent history 
of Dunbrody. The abbey was, doubtlessly, permitted to sink 
into the state of picturesque decay in which it is represented 
in “* Groses’s Antiquities” and the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
It was not until our own time that this grand old Anglo- 
Norman house might be said to have become a complete 
ruin. 


W.F.W. 











THE BAR LIFE OF O'CONNELL. 


By J. R. O'FianaGay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mune 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXI. [continuep.] 


Woulfe did not get into practice suddenly, but made way 
slowly, yet surely. Ever prepared with his cases, and well 
made-up in his arguments, he obtained the reputation of being 
a sound man, and always received that attention from the 
bench with which the judges reward diligent counsel. He early 
selected the Munster circuit, and was a contemporary with the 
great men whose fame is still fresh in the recollection of the 
Munster bar—O’Connell, O’Loghlen, Goold, Wagget, George 
Bennett, Jackson, Jonathan Henn, and Pigott. 

He felt strongly the position in which he and his co-re. 
ligionists were placed by the law against Roman Catholics, and 
in 1819 published a very able pamphlet on the Catholic 
Question, which deservedly met with great success. He and 
O’Connell differed on the question of the Veto—or allowing 
the British government to interfere in the nomination of Ca- 
tholic bishops. O'Connell resolutely refused to sanction such 
a step, while Woulfe, and a great many other sincere Roman 
Catholics, thought such might be safely conceded. At a large 
meeting, held in Limerick during the days of agitation for 
Emancipation, Woulfe had the boldness to encounter the great © 
Agitator. He spoke from the front of the gallery, and made 
a most powerful speech in favour of the Veto. The fact of 
O’Connell being notoriously against the measure, of course, 
prevented any one taking a different view being regarded with 
favour by the masses ; and a disposition to interrupt the speaker 
was speedily manifested. O’Connell at once suppressed this 
token of popular dissent, and Woulfe was heard, though some- 
what impatiently. When O’Connell rose to reply, he said ‘‘ he 
would not trouble the meeting with a speech, as his friend had 
done, but would tell them a story. Once upon atime, a num- 
ber of sheep were living together peaceably, under the protec- 
tion of their watch-dogs, when an attempt was made to induce 
them to get rid of their dogs. And who made this attempt ? the 
wolves. A meeting of the sheep took place. The leading 
Wolf came forward anggpersuaded the sheep to give up their 
dogs. ‘They obeyed théWolf, and were soon devoured; and 
he warned the Catholics of Ireland to avoid the fate of the 
sheep, and not follow the advice of a Woulfe.” This was a 
most successful hit. The meeting cheered to the echo; and 
Woulfe, turning to Dean Coll, said, ‘‘ How useless it is to con- 
tend with O’Connell! Here I have made an oration that I 
have been elaborating for three weeks, and Dan entirely de- 
molishes the effect of all my rhetoric by a flash of humour, and 
& pun upon my name !’’ 

The literary efforts of Mr. Woulfe were not confined to his 
pamphlet. During the year 1822 he compiled a treatise on 
the ‘‘ Amendment of the Laws of Real Property in England,” 
which he intended to publish, but he deferred printing it ; and, 
in 1826, Mr. Humphreys forestalled him by the production of 
a work of a similar nature, called ‘‘ Observations on the 
Actual State of the English Laws of Real Property, with the 
Outlines of a Code.” 

The professional career of Mr. Woulfe was now prospering, 
and when Mr., afterwards Lord Plunket became Attorney- 
General, he selected the writer of the pamphlet on the Catholio 
Question as a proper object of his official patronage. A crown 
prosecutorship on the Munster circuit falling vacant, he no- 
minated Mr. Woulfe to the place, which was of very consi- 
derable emolument and responsibility. This event following 
his marriage with an heiress, made him independent in for- 
tune. The office of crown prosecutor did not in these days 
interfere with the ordinary circuit business, and the income 
averaged about £1,000 per annum. It is one of the dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence that we are not to have everything 
as we wish in this life, and there is no state of man’s being 
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without its trials. While Woulfe was climbing the ladder of 
professional success and accumulating wealth, he was deprived 
of the means of enjoying either by the loss of his health which, 
in 1827, was in so lamentable a state as to shock and alarm 
his friends. A rally, however, ensued, and he was able to re- 
sume his labours. In 1829, another office was conferred upon 
him—the assistant-barristership of Galway, worth £900 a- 
year. This was the spontaneous gift of Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, who succeeded a warm friend of Mr. Woulfe’s, Mr. 
Lambe (afterwards Lord Melbourne), as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The conjoint holding of two offices, the duties of 
which entailed a great amount of personal fatigue in travelling, 
proved too much for Mr. Woulle, aud the state of his health 
soon compelled him to elect which he should resign. He pre- 
ferred giving up the chairmauship, havirg held it barely three 
years. 

He was much distinguished on his circuit for his fluency in 
addressing juries and his able dissection of evidence; but 
he required a good case, and was uot able to hold forth on 
common-place topics, as many experienced nisi prius advocates 
can. But when Mr. Woulfe’s feclings were enlisted, then his 
bold and mauly eloquence poured forth. He had that natural 
power which is almost essential to give force and expres- 
sion—the faculty of identifving himself with the client, placing 
himself in the position of the party le represeuted, and giving 
the most suitable expressions which the position of the case 
seemed torequire. ‘Lhe thoughts and feelings thus finding vent 
always went to the heart of the listeners. When the condition 
of the poor Irish peasantry was characterised as mainly at- 
iributable to their lazy submission to the discomforts of their 
homes, Woulfe urged that there was much to account for and 
to excuse their inertness. He drew a faithful sketch of the 
cabin and its inmates—‘ the damp wails, pervious roof, half- 
fed family, insufficent fuel, insufficient clothing, no means of 
bettering their condition, no hope that such means will ever 
come;”’ and then asked, ‘‘if a poor being, reduced through no 
vices of his own to such a state of physical and mental pros- 
tration, was to be harshly judged, if he did not bestir himself 
fo remove inconveniences to which long endurance had pro- 
vably rendered him and his mizerable honsenold calious.”* 

During the anti-tithe agitation in 1833, Mr. Woulfe, as 
we have already seen, greatly distinguished himself as crown 
counsel in conducting a prosecution against a prisoner de- 
fended by the powerful advocacy of O’Contell. Woulfe so ef- 
fectively destroyed the impression O'Connell made on the minis 
of the jury that a conviction was obtained. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant (the Marquis of Anglesea) was so gratified at this suc- 
cess, that he inquired from Lord Plunket, then Lord Chancel- 
lor, what compliment the government could pay Mr. Woulfe, 
and the Lord Chancellor advised making him one of the king's 
counsel, which was done accordingly. In 1835, he was 
made a serjennt, and soon the higher honours of the profession 
became his. The office of Solicitor-General being vacant by 
the promotion of Mr. Richards, on the elevation of Mr 
O’Loghlen, Attorney-General, to the Exchequer bench, Mr. 
Woulfe was appointed Solicitor-General on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1836. 

In order to carry on the legislature of the country, it is ne- 
cessary one or other of the law officers of the crown in Ireland 
should have a seat in the House of Commons, and Mr. Woulfe 
was returned for the borough of Cashel. It was a time when 
great party questions were debated ; parties in parliament were 
very evenly balanced.* Sir Robert Peel was at the head of the 
great Conservative phalanx; Lord John Russell (now Earl 
Russell) was the recognized leader of the Whigs in the House 
of Commons ; Lord Melbourne, a clever tactician, had his seat 
among the Peers. When the Whig party succeeded to power, the 
Earl of Mulgrave was sent to Dublin, and becamegreatly beioved 
as the Irish Viceroy. ‘The Chief Secretary was Lord Morpeth, 
the late Lord Lieutenant, Earl of Carlisle. In England the ery 


* Curran’s “ Sketches of the Lrish Bar,” vol. i, p. 67. 
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Grote had secured the co-operation of nearly 150 members of 
the Commons. In Ireland and Scotland the demand was for 
municipal reform. It was about this time the meeting took 
place of the leading members of the different sections of 
Liberals at the mansion of Lord Lichfield, in St. James's- 
square. Sheil attended, and in commenting upon the neces- 
sity of combined action, used the phrase that he “ hoped no 
personal jealousies would interrupt their compact alliance.” 
‘This was the origin of the nickname, ‘‘ the Lichfield house 
compact,” which formed a party taunt for many years. 

The struggle for Lrish municipal reform was a severe one, 
The Irish corporations were entirely, or nearly so, in the hands 
of the ultra-Protestant party. Rather than surrender them 
to the hands of the Liberal reformers, they fought to the very 
last. In the case of the Corporation of Dublin, the Lord Mavor 
and a deputation of the aldermen and council presented a 
petition against the bill at the bar of the House of Commons, 
Richard Lalor Sheil was then the eloquent asserter of the Irish 
popular claims, and, together with O'Connell and his strong 
band of followers, urged the just rights of the Irish people 
upon the Commons of England. When Baron O’Loghien 
vecame Master of the Rolls, in which ju licial office he estab- 
lished a fame worthy to be classed with that of the most 
eminent judge that ever sat upon the judgment seat, and Mr. 
Richards, then Attorney-General, succeeded him as Baron 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Woulfe became Attorney-General in 
1557. He had, for some time previously, represenied the 
boreazh of Cashel in parliament, and the following account of 
‘is debut in the House of Commons was printed in the “* Me- 
tropolitan Magazine,” vol. xvill.: ‘ The second reading of the 
[rish Municipal Reform Bill coming under the consideration of 
wae Avuse, Mr. Woulfe said he could not, as the Attorney-Ge- 
neérat for Ireland, omit making a speech on the occasion. For 
some time, say ten minutes after he commenced, he acquitted 
himszif in a more than creditable manner, and the presump- 
tion for that length of time was, that he would improve in 
his eloquence, and in the animation of his manner, as he 
got further into his subject. Instead of that, however, he 
became much heavier in his matter and more languid in 
his manner. He consequently lost, to a corresponding ex- 
tent, the attention of the House, and many members rose and 
went out. In about a quarter of an hour after this he ral- 
lied, and made what is calied a number of good points. He also 
became much more lively in his manner and repeatedly elicited 
loud cheers. He continued to speak for a full hour more, 
making at least an hour and a-half altogether during which he 
addressed the House.”’ 

We find from the same article that the speech was consi- 
dered a very able one, full of excellent matter, but the argument 
was too close for effect—the diction plain and vigorous, Mr. 
Woulfe was considered to bear a great resemblance in his style 
of speaking to Mr. Sheil, but he certainly never equalled that 
splendid rhetorician in his great oratorical efforts. There wag 
much in his voice—the rapid vehement tones, as if words were 
struggling for precedence in the throat, to remind the listener 
of Sheil’s singular articulation. While a member of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Woulfe always took part in the debates, and 
was invariably heard with attention. His intellectual counte- 
nance and peculiar voice rivetted the attention of the members, 
and this obtained he was sure to make an effective speech. 
He used a good deal of gesticulation when he was roused ; in 
his calmer mood he stooped a good deal, sometimes leaning on 
the table, and keeping his eye fixed on Mr. Shaw, or some 
other Irish member opposed to him. He was so clear in his 
statement, so logical in his reasoning, and so just in his de- 
ductions, that all felt the reasonableness of his arguments, aud 
he would have won a high parliamentary reputation if his 
health at this period was not sadly impaired. Disease, whieh 
seemed to defy the doctors’ skill, was preying upon him, and 
he felt that incapacity for exertion which renders any great effort 
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impossible. It was fortunate he had not much official duty to 
discharge at this period, as he would have been quite unequal 
to the attempt. It was during one of the discussions on the 
Irish Municipal Corporation Bill that Mr. Woulfe made use of 
a phrase, which has been adopted by the Nation newspaper as 
its motto. Having been asked by one of the members who op- 
posed the bill ‘‘ of what value to Ireland the continuance of 
such institutions ?” his reply was, ‘‘ They will go far to create 
and foster public opinion, and to make it racy of the soil.” 

Also, in the year 1838, while Mr. Woulfe was Attorney- 
General, in a letier from the Under Secretary, Mr. Drummond, 
to the magistrates of the county of Tipperary, a sentence oc- 
curs which is said to have originated with Mr. Woulfe, and 
has become a proverb—* property has its duties as well as its 
rights.” 

“The death of Chief Baron J oy relieved Mr. Woulfe from the 
duties of Attorney-General and the labours of parliament. He 
became Chief Baron of the Exchequer on the 20th of July, 
1888 ; but this was not otium cum dignitate. For some years 
a vast amount of business flowed into the Exchequer, while 
the Common Pleas was almost deserted. A great mass of work 
had to be gone through, and when the labours of term were 
over, the Chief Baron had to try the nist prius cases, of which 
his list was sure to be a longone. Chief Baron Woulfe gave 
great satisfaction on the bench. He was much esteemed by the 
members of the court, and greatly respected by the practi- 
tioners—both by the members of the bar and the attorneys. 
He showed considerable judicial talent, and his judgments in 
many very important cases are referred to as able expositions 
of the law. His health, however, was now deplorable. The 
duties of his station.were too much for his feeble frame, and 
he could not venture to go circuit. Towards the close of 1839 
he resolved to yield to the advice of his physicians, and go 
abroad for a year. He went to Baden-Baden ; here he con- 
sulted a surgeon, who advised an operation, giving hopes of 
success. The will of Divine Providence, however, ordained 
that here his trials and sufferings should terminate, and early 
in 1840, before he had been two years on the bench, Chief 
Baron Woulfe was no more. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 
CHAPTER IX. 


TRIALS. 


Trey had been wintering at Rome—Norah’s health which had 
again become delicate after her departure from Ireland, afford- 
ing an admirable excuse for Mr. Archer’s expressed determi- 
nation not to revisit its shores until the return of a more 
genial season. No change had taken place during the last six 
months as regarded the actual position of affairs, the one 
perplexing topic still engrossing the young girl’s every thought, 
and no step towards the unravelling of the mystery appearing 
to be even in contemplation on the part of him to whom all 
her present unhappiness was due. 

Occasionally she had heard from her guardian’s lips some 
slight, cold mention of Mr. Leeson’s name, when the receipt of 
a note or paper would appear temporarily to recall that gen- 
tleman to his recollection. Occasionally, tob, she had grasped— 
oh! with what feverish expectancy of delight, the deeply- 
studied, carefully-worded letter, with its closely-written pages 
of fond, sentences, so expressive all of fidelity and truth. He 
was miserable, he had said—lonely and wretched; living but 
in the hope of seeing her again, and of renewing the dear inti- 
macy which had left that that could never be effaced, the con- 
stant prayer of his heart being ever for blessings upon her. And 
then had followed that strange, inexplicable reference to that, to 
her as yet unknown obstacle—that embryo trial of her affection 
whose towering shadow had so long obscured the brightness of 
their love—that danger-rock beneath the sunny waters, whose 














dreaded strength might shatter into shapeless fragments the 
precious treasure of their mutual hopes. 
‘¢ What could that peril be ?” was the constantly recurring 

. . . i) 
question, or where to seek a satisfactory solution of the per- 
plexing enigma? Incomprehensible !—Incomprehensible ! 
Nor pains, nor study, nor thought, nor imagination, be they 
ever so perseveringly exercised, could even afford the faintest 
glimmering of a response. The mystery remained unrevealed, 
and he whose property it was—he who had called it into exist- 
ence, and who alone was cognizant of the real character of its 
nature, still absolutely refused to divulge the hidden secret, or 
to alleviate the fears its threatened advent had called forth. 
‘¢ When next they met,’’ he had said, ‘‘ it might be that she 
should know all—all that he himself knew and feared ;’’ it 
would then be for her to break the spell—to dissolve the ter- 
rible enchantment—to cast down, at once and for ever, the 
unnamed talisman which held him powerless within its toils. 
Now all this, inexplicable as it was, could not altogether 
be divested of a very considerable tincturing of unreasoning 
romance ; it differed so widely from the every-day proceedings 
of ordinary mortals—it was such a novel species of dilemma, 
such a bewildering kind of heroine style, take it in all its par- 
ticular bearings, that the poor victim felt rather inclined to 
be consoled by the idea. She was unlike everybody else, 
therefore she felt exalted. The usual routine of common- 
place courtship was utterly unsuited to her notions of such 
ethereal being ; and when she listened to the tale of other 
people’s wooings, she did so as she might have regarded the 
habits and customs of creatures occupying a position many 
steps beneath her in the scale of creation. In fact, Norah 
was, to all appearance, a spoiled child—rather an unpliable 
material, it must be owned, to model into a saint; yet the 
world is not without its specimens of such fair statuary, though 
somewhat tedious of development. The virgin gold lay there 
in rich abundance—unknown, uncared-for by its unthinking 
possessor; but the fnrnace was near at hand—the fiery test 
through which the imperishable metal was fated to pass, un- 
dimmed and seatheless. The unheeded gem, lying in its tran- 
quil beauty, deep down under the unruffled currents of that 
impetuous heart—that seemingly-forgotten treasure was speedily 
to be brought forth to the light of day; that long-buried talent, 
which was gifted to produce its tens of talents—to win for her 
to whom it was entrusted that blessed salutation—‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; because thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” : 

We have already stated they were wintering at Rome. Mr. 
Archer had suddenly become wondrously charmed with the 
Kternal City, despite the Christianized paganism which he ever 
insisted still reigned triumphant throughout its sovereign 
sway. ‘The demon of idolatry, he would assert, had only been 
cast out to re-appear in a grosser, a more revolting form than 
that which had been upheld and fostered by the heathen rulers 
of imperial Rome. The vaunted reign of Constantine was, in 
point of fact, a victory of paganism—not a defeat. The wor- 
ship, such as it was, had nothing whatever in common with 
Christianity. ‘It was an incessant glorification of one god- 
dess or other—of angels, saints, and martyrs. In justice to the 
unbelieving Jews, be it said, they had but one God, but ne 
limit had ever yet been affixed to the voluminous mythology 
of the Church of Rome.” The conviction thus, as he stated, 
irresistibly wrought, he felt assured, must be shared in by avy 
impartial visitor to the great seat of boasted Catholicity. 
‘That the tottering fabric was fast approaching annibhilation— 
that everything indicated a state of things which could not 
last much longer, must evidently be perceptible te any obser- 
vant eye. Year by year the old ceremonies were less cared 
for—the feeling of reverence less demonstrative, and this blot 
on Christendom—this monstrous Juggernaut of evil —must 
eventually be borne away upon the rising current of popular in- 





dignation, and be expunged from the future history of-ourrace.” 
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Poor Mr. Archer! One would have concluded (judging by 
all this seeming warmth in denouncing what he thought proper 
to regard as an erring form of Christianity) that he conse- 
quently would be equally imperative in upholding the doctrines 
disseminated by that scriptural authority to which alone he 
professed himself to bow. One would have expected a rigid 
observance to the very letter of every commandment delivered 
to man of which mention is made in Holy Writ. One would 
have never imagined that a mind which so apparently abhorred, 
and a tongue which so clamorously expressed such detesta- 
tion as regarded the ‘‘ bowing down to and worshipping of 
idols,’ could by possibility be brought to tolerate the flagrant 
breach of any other portion of the equally mandatory law. 
One would have felt puzzled to account for any such trans- 
gression in a character assuming to maintain itself upon 
strictly scriptural principles. One would have thought—but 
what matters it, our vain and idle speculation ? What was he 
more than one other amidst the million inconsistents, who 
essay to strain at the gnat of image-veneration, and find no 
difliculty whatever in swallowing the loaded monster of ini- 
quity when presented in the familiar form of legalized atrosity 
or crime. 

It was at this time Norah’s guardian first became ac- 
quainted with the Marquis of Hillesford, an English nobleman 
of high family and ancient descent. Rich for a neble, lavish of 
expenditure even to munificence, still young in years, and yet 
more sO in appearance, gay, distinguished, and edmittedly one 
of the most good-natured fellows in the world (so said his set), 
who, having had the satisfaction of recently obtaining a divorce 
from his marriage vows in moral England, consoled himself 
under the circumstances by giving a series of the most splendid 
entertainments at his temporary residence, one of the many 
magnificent palazzos to be met with within the precincts of 
grand old Rome. Mr. Archer’s predominant failing here 
again appeared in the ascendant. Here would have been a 
snitor after his own heart—rich, high-born, titled, and a 
Protestant. ‘To be sure, there was the unpleasant idea of a 
still existing wife, and the remembrance of that awkward com- 
mand of the Saviour, that where two persons, bound together 
in holy wedlock, were ever subsequently parted, that both 
should remain unmarried under the pain of mortal and ab- 
horrent sin. But then again, had not the law, in the plenitude 
of its wisdom, seen fit to set aside such inconvenient code of 
conduct ? and was not the law all-powerful, and the British 
constitution unrivalled throughout the wide boundary of earth’s 
dominion ? Of what possible avail could the bringing forward 
of such obsolete notion prove to mankind in general, or to 
himself in particular ? No, no; the law was religion, the law 
morality, the law (dare we write it) God. Was this or that 
legal ? was the only query ever deigned by Mr. Archer, in order 
to enable him to come to a conclusion as to the merits or 
demerits of a case. If according to law, no matter how op- 
posed to everything like conscience, all was right. If, on the 
other hand, the matter was one of conscience versus law, then 
conscience was the cast-away—a lawless rebel, to be summarily 
banished from all civilized society—a barbarous innovator, 
audaciously attempting, by the long superseded light of the 
sun of righteousness, to eclipse the modern brilliancy of this 
age of enlightenment. Away with it! He would have none 
such Eutopian adviser to tamper with his counsels. He was a 
loyal subject, was Mr. Archer, and would not tolerate any 
visible or invisible menitor who should presume to stand be- 
tween him and his sovereign, or who should dare to lessen his 
elevated estimate of the perfection of her statutes. It was 
quite a favourite boast of his, that nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to obey the laws of his country, however oppes- 
Blve or unjust they might apparently be; and so domineering 
was his desire for British ascendancy, that he would fain have 
cast under the chariot-wheels of England the conquered nations 
of the entire world. ‘A great people,” he would say, ‘a 


mighty monarchy! Talk about precept or commandment in 











contradiction to such power. Pshaw! The thing was ridica- 
culous, quite.” 

_And so acting upon this principle, Norah’s guardian gra- 
ciously conceded every possible encouragement to the ad- 
vances of the gay Marquis of Hillesford towards winning the 
favour of his fair young ward, admittedly the reigning beauty 
of the season. ‘To say that Norah was not flattered by such 
attention—was never conscious of any particular sense of ex- 
altation, were it only for the envy it was calculated to excite, 
would simply be untrue. She was young, inexperienced, and, 
who shall say, not vain. She knew herself to be universally 
admired, and if the thought of adding another distingnished 
name to her list of admirers did cause a momentary feeling of 
satisfaction—being, as it ever was, as instantly rejected with 
true womanly delicacy—what tongue could blame the transient 
folly, or denounce the scarce-imayived fault ? 

The first serious difference she ever had with her guardian 
was on the Marquis’s account. He had tableaus acted at his 
house almost weekly, and he had made it the subject of a par- 
ticular request that Miss Eimore should do him the favour of 
appearing as Juliet to his Romeo in the famous baleony 
scene. ‘To this most conrteously conveyed solicitation, Norah 
had unhesitatingly replied by an unequivocal refusal. Her 
better thoughis had been at length awakened—her firmly im- 
planted convictions more keenly aroused. She could not for 
& moment bear to entertain the idea of presenting herself thus 
publicly with the husband of another woman as the seeming 
object of his passionate admiration. To her there did appear 
something so revolting in the thought—so unmaidenly—so 
wrong, that she mentally shrank from the proposwl with dis- 
gust, and determined, as she considered, to hold to her reso- 
iution no matter what the opposition she might have to en- 
counter. On the subject being mentioned to Mr. Archer, 
however, that gentleman got quite into a white heat of passion 
at what he wus pleased to term her obstinate pradery, abso- 
iuteiy insisting that she should retract the denial she had 
given, and forthwith express her willingness to take the part 
so complimentarily assigned to her. 

‘¢ Nonsense, Norah,’’ he said in answer to her objections; 
‘there can be nothing wrong even in your eyes in appearing 
in attitude as the heroine of a famous scene. There is a high 
compliment conveyed in the mere asking of such favour; and, 
so far from feeling a distaste to the exhibition, you should, on 
the contrary, feel proud of being thus selected, implying, as it 
does, an acknowledgment of superiority above your compeers. 
You shall go !” 

‘* But,” faltered the young girl, face, brow, and neck flush- 
ing a vivid scarlet-—* but you forget the Marquis, who pro- 
poses to appear with me, is a married man.” 

‘¢ Was, Norah; you would say—was married ; and if report 
says but true, to one of the worst women in all England—a 
creature convicted of the most flagrant irregularities ; a woman, 
in fine, with whom no man of honour could have continued to 
exist under any circumstances whatsoever. ‘The Marquis has 
fortunately been released from that dishonouring tie, and con- 
sequently must no longer be regarded as any other than a free 
man |” : 

‘‘T could never be brought to think him so,” Norah an- 
swered with somewhat more of firmness in ber gentle tones. ‘‘ It 
is not in man’s power to sunder those whom God has joined ; 
besides, I have lately heard it said that the Marchioness was 
the victim of malignant calumnies, and that those wo accused, 
perjured themselves to further the views of her husband, who 
had, it was well known, never particularly cared for her.”’ 

Mr. Archer glanced at her as she spoke. Her eyes were 
downcast, her cheek crimson. For the first time he suspected 
her of a certain insincerity. He fancied her objections had 


reference to something more than the mere matter which 


formed the sulject of their present discussion. Irritated and 
annoyed, he angrily expressed his surprise that a girl of her 
sense should for a moment entertain such fables. 
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‘‘ Calumniated, forsooth! Convicted on the testimony of 
perjured witnesses! Of course; such was the every-day cant 
of characters of her kind. They were all the victims of false- 
hood, no matter what the evidence adduced. Nobody ever 
expected they should plead guilty to such a charge ; but, at 
the same time, everybody felt perfectly convinced of the truth 
of the accusation.” 

‘‘Which proves nothing, either one way or the other,” 
Norah answered. ‘* With most people, for one to be accused 
is to deserve such denunciation. The worla would appear not 
to choose to entertain any other opinion upon the subject. 
The idea of ascribing guilt to others has something apparently 
very pleasing in it, if we are to judge by the anxiety evidenced 
in disseminating scandal. Few, indeed, can hope to escape 
calumny.”’ 

“Talk of something you understand,” interrupted Mr. 
Archer almost rudely. ‘* A young laly, one would think, might 
find some more profitable disposal of her time than that of 
championing the character of a fallen woman.” 

Now Norah was not without a certain amount of what is 
usually denominaied spirit. She was too impulsive of thought 
and action to be ever for a moment suspected of timidly crouch- 
ing to the overbearing opinion of any living mortal. She was 
conscious of a degree of tyranny in all this high-handed sub- 
jection, and so she made some indignant reply to the effect, 
that if woman refused to uphold or defend woman, to whom 
should she appeal? ‘* Not to man, assuredly,” she continued 
with flashing eye and quivering lip—* not to man, who, from the 
days of Adam to the present age, have ever cast all blame upon 
the woman’s head. Woman is ever the aggressor, according 
to the testimony of her lord—ever blameable, no matter what 
the provocation. I do not believe one word of the accusation 
against this injured lady—not one single syllable ; and there- 
fore I the more object to minister to the caprices of the sin- 
ful, wicked man, who, in order to the furtherance of his own 
private views, holds up to public execration the wife whom he 
had sworn to cherish and to love.” 

Mr. Archer turned on her at this in a perfect rage of anger. 
He asked her how she dared to express herself in such man- 
ner—to give utterance to such intemperate language in con- 
nexion with any one whom he (her guardian) desired that she 
should respect ? Or, finally, how she presumed to pronounce 
as bad or sinful any human being without absolute proof ? 

He was quite flushed and agitated, and his countenance bore 
& menacing expression, which Norah, despite her distress and 
confusion, did not fail to observe, as she stood looking at him 
with the half-defiant air of one who feels conscious of the 
right, and who, upheld by such sustaining power, bravely de- 
termines to maintain their liberty. 

‘Your priests have tutored you to some purpose, Miss 
Elmore,” he continued excitedly. ‘I can trace their handi- 
work in every sentence you have thought fit to utter. Their 
jesuitical influence has been brought to bear upon the under- 
mining of my every desire in your regard. They have found 
a willing ally, it would appear. But (and here he swore a ter- 
rible oath)—but, mark me, I will be master here. I will dic- 
tate as I think proper to those who are unquestionably bound 
to render me obedience. I will do as I desire, if the Pope 
himself were to threaten me with the terrors of the Holy Inqui- 
sition for so doing—and you may tell him so from me the very 
first available opportunity. I have borne with this species of 
domestic treason long enough. It is full time to put a decisive 
stop to its career.’ {Have you ever observed how invariably 
a tyrannical man accuses those who are the most submissive 
of rebellion against him ? It would appear as though a some- 
thing in their perpetual succumbing had engendered a distrust, 
and that the sense of their pusillanimity in this respect had 
excited suspicion as to the general character of their moral 
principles.} ‘A man to be defied in this way in his own 

10use through the machinations of a set of incendiaries |” 
‘* Uncle,” Norah began conciliatingly ‘she had ever so de- 





signated him, by his express desire)—*‘ uncle, of what do you 
speak—of what do you complain? If there be anything in 
my conduct which has displeased you, tell ‘me of it, and it 
will go hard with me or I will satisfy you ; but do not ask me 
to sacrifice my self-respect to a passing eaprice ; do not require 
of me to reject my conscience—my unfettered conscience, for 
indeed, indeed, uncle, no one has even attempted to bias it in 
this matter. Do not require of me to cast aside my judgment 
for the sake of empty adulation and compliment, and a friend- 
ship which is unworthy of your own. 1 am willing to do any- 
thing and everything short of sin to please you; but I can- 
not—and oh, do not press me to play a part so repugnant 
to my sense of right.” 

Her tones were earnest, her face tearful; but her guardian 
did not seem to heed the one, or to be moved by the touching 
sight of the other. Bursting into ungovernable fury he ex- 
claimed : 

‘“‘ Right or wrong, madam, you shallgo! No friend of mine 
shall be slighted with impunity through your priestly inter- 
ference. I shall see at length who is ruler here—they or me! 
So give to your attendants the necessary orders !”’ 

He dashed out of the room as he spoke, with scarce a 
glance at her as she stood there pale and trembling, the 
cheering glow from the bright wood fire lighting up her droop- 
ing face and figure, and circling her in a halo of many-coloured 
rays. There she stood, powerless, desolate, and unfriended in 
the very midst of luxury and splendour—a defendant, but yet 
not possessed of a defendant’s power to free herself from the 
galling chain by which she seemed irrevocably bound. Divested 
of even the privilege of thinking for herself in what she re- 
garded as a matter of consciencc—treated as a being destitute 
of soul, or mind, or capability, or even right of thinking— 
what was she to do? What could she do? She dared not 
any further oppose the irritated despot. She could not flee 
away and seek any other more genial asylum. After all, per- 
haps, it was but a subject of minor consideration. Had she 
not better endeavour to submit, and, for the sake of peace, 
master the opposition which was swelling within her. There 
was no one to arbitrate between them—no friendly mediator 
to whom she could appeal. Mr. Arches had ever stood alone 
in his counsels, never even tolerating so much as a suggestion. 
At one moment, regarding it as an act of tyranny, Norah would 
indignantly determine to oppose it to the last ; but then again, 
when she recollected his years of kindness, his almost paternal 

treatment of herself, his fond assiduity, and unbounded indul- 
gence, her heart would so soften in thinking of him that she 
would feel disposed to accede to almost any request that he 
could make. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE SHANNON. 


~ River of billows! to whose mighty heart 
The tide-wave rushes of the A:lantic sea— 
River of quiet depths! by cultured lea, 
Romantic wood, or city’s crowded mart— 
River of old poetic founts! that start 
From their lone mountain-cradles, wild and free, 
Nursed with the fawns, lulled by the wood lark’s glee, 
And cushat’s hymeneal song apart— 
River of chieftains! whose baronial halls, 
Like veteran warders, watch each wave-worn steep, 
Portumna’s towers, Bunratty’s regal walls, 
Carrick’s stern rock, the Geraldmeg grey keep— 
River of dark mementos! must I close 
My lips with Limerick’s wrongs—with Aughrim’s woes? 
A. de V. 
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Many passionate men are extremely good-natured, and make 
amends for tleir extravagancies by their candour and eagerness to please 
those whom they have injured during their fits of anger. : 

Light injuries are made none by disregarding them; whic, if 
revenged, grow burtliensome and grievous, living to hurt us, when they ~ 





m ghit die to secure us. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—[continvep. | 


The hounds of Jackson’s Grove being licensed to hunt both 
hare and fox (we say nothing of sheep and birds), had com- 
menced beating for a hare in a furze-brake, when my attention 
was attracted by a strangely attired individual coming straigh' 
across the field towards us, his horse flying over some awkward- 
looking fences like a bird. On approaching the field in which 
we were, some horsemen near the ditch, a regular yawner, 
cautioned the new comer, “‘ Take care, take care, Fa her Tom! 
this is an ugly spot.” ‘A potatoe-pit, or a sand-pit, here’s 
at it!” was the bold response ; and lifting his horse with his 
powerful arm, he cleared every danger, and dashed into the 
ranks of sportsmen amid cheers of ‘‘ Bravo, Father Tom !” 

‘‘ Who is Father Tom ?” I inquired of Mr. Jackson. ‘* He 
can’t be a Catholic priest surely.” 

‘*Can’t he, my boy,” rep'ied the Major. 
not let him hear you say that. 
best of them.” | 

“T scareely thought his duties allowed his sharing such 
sports ?”’ 

‘*Tut, man, you ought to have more sense. He does no! 
make the worst priest because he has a day’s hunting o: 
coursing. My word for it, he will astonish the weak minds o! 
those who think he does wrong to enjoy his divarsion one o! 
these days. I tell you what, O’Regan, I believe there’s more 
learning and Christian charity seated upon that thoroughbred 
horse this moment than in half the bishops in Great Britain.”’ 

** Upon my word, you have a high opinion of his talent, sir.” 

‘‘ High ! why there’s no bounds to his learning,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I went to dine with him in Ballinamore a fortnight 
ago, and as I was a little before time, the servant said Father 
Tom was reading in his study; and ’twould amaze you the 
sight of books that lay about his chair, and he walking up and 
down the room, reading out Latin, sir, to himself. He isa 
perfect polyglot of books.” 

‘¢T should like to know him,” I said. 

‘«So you shall,” responded the Major. ‘‘ Harriet, who is a 
prime favourite of his, wrote a note last night, telling him 
where he should find us, and asking him to dine with us to- 
day.” 

Starting no hare in the furze, we next beat a turnip field, 
then some marshy bottoms, without success. 

‘*T shall be very sorry if it turns out a blank day,” said 
Miss Jackson to me, as we proceeded towards a small grove of 
trees remote from the rushy land where the hounds and sports- 
men were trying to find a soho. 

** Look, Mr. O’Regan!” she exclaimed, as, with a rustling 
noise, some animal started from the young plantation. ‘I’m 
certain that is the animal that beat us on Friday.”’ 

I followed the direction of her whip, and to my great sur- 
prise saw a well-grown deer bounding over the next field, and 
facing towards the tall mountain of Sliabh-an Erin. I in- 
tended to catch my companion by the skirt to caution her from 
exclaiming, but I caught her hand instead. ‘‘ Hist! Miss 
Jackson,” I said, ‘* we shall have a good hunt now—that’s an 
outlying deer ; I suppose he has strayed from some park in this 
country.” 

‘Lord Leitrim’s perhaps,”’ she replied, disengaging her 
hand as some horsemen moved towards us, adding with a 
light-hearted laugh, ‘‘ You must not squeeze my hand so hard 
the next time, Mr. Casey versus O'Regan.” | 

** I shall try and beat you in the run for this,” I answered. 

I put spurs to my horse, and galloped to the huntsman with 
the news. Tim Mulloy was in ecstasies at the prospect of ‘his 
babbies,” as he termed the pack, pursuing the ‘‘ murdering 


“You had bette: 
Faith, he is—and one of the 








villain that led them such a dance for nothing on the last day ;”’ 
and with a cry that brought every dog close to his horse's 
side, trotted to the little wood. 

** Hark in! go hark in!” cried the veteran, turning his well- 
trained horse over the fence. 

He brought the pack to the spot where the deer had lain, 
How glorious was the tuneful response! Deep-toned, mellow, 
and inspiriting, it came floating to our delighted ears. Blended 
with the full chorus of the pack, was the cheering horn of 
chase—the true minstrelsy of nature; while cries of ‘‘ Hark 
orward! hark forward!” from the hunters, as some favourite 
nound—Gamester, Smoker, Reveller, Lightning—hitting off the 
scent, took up the running and went ahead. 

The rapidity with which the hounds caught the scent de- 
noted the game not far off; and, sure enough, on approaching 
the rising ground, we distinctly saw the antlered deer defined 
igainst the azure sky. What a cheer burst from the flying 
jeld! Every man put his horse to the top of his speed to 
‘eep pace with the pack, as the hounds raced at speed ; and I 
iooked round to see how my companions were placed. Could 
{ believe my eyes? Foremost rode the Major on that sorry- 
ooking beast, taking every fence actively as the deer we pur- 
sued. Well might he be proud of him—his style of fencing 
was beautiful. Next, and pressing closely on the Major's 
saddle skirts, rode Father Tom, his grey rushing along with 
impetuous stride. ‘The young Clements, Lord Leitrim’s sons, 
were well mounted, and knew how to ride; and all the Jack- 
son boys were well up. How can I speak in sufficient terms 
of our fair equestrian ? Her mare was fast, a safe fencer, and 
managed ba Miss Jackson in admirable style. The horse I 
was on fully justified the encomiums bestowed. We went 
through a stiff country, the fences consisting chiefly of wide 
ditches having banks of earth, and many, stockaded with 
quickset hedges, were regular raspers. I was not surprised 
when, after half-an-hour’s burst, on coming to a check, seve- 
ral of the field were ‘‘ wanted.” 

‘* Well, Miss Jackson, have you had enough of it ?” I in- 
quired, as the fair Harriet, her complexion heightened to the 
hue of a damask rose, and her habit presenting many a rent 
in its ample skirt, pressed her reeking huntress over a slippery 
bank. 

‘Do you want me to acknowledge myself beaten ?” she 
replied. ‘‘ That was a fast run indeed, Mr. O’Regan, but I 
am not done-up yet.” 

We had not much time for conversation. Men, horses, and 
dogs seemed aware the chase was not over, and there was 
more to undergo; the dogs, puzzled to hit off the scent, were 
active as bees around flowers; while the horses, with glaring 
eyes and pricked-up ears, snorted and pawed the ground. 
patted the neck of the Counsellor, as he fretfully sidled, while 
the hot blood swelled his veins, till they showed like fibres on 
a leaf. 

Now rose a loud shout from the country people, who rushed 
from their work to see the hunt, and the pleasant voice of 
Tim Mulloy cried: ‘‘ Cheevy ho! cheevy, my darlings!” The 
Major, who was near me, rose in his stirrups and joined in 
the jovial cheer ; he named his hounds as—first with a whimper, 
then a yelp, speedily increased in repetition, and suddenly 
echoed by every one of the pack—they took up the cry: ‘* Jus- 
tice, go hark ; Vengeance! Gamester! Reveller! Jincker!” and 
the cheer of Tim, ‘‘ Git away, away!” was perfectly inspiriting ; 
while the shouts of the farming boys, ‘‘ Wisha, glory to ye, 
Tim, for ever!” showed how fully they enjoyed the gay scene. 

‘‘ Forward ! hark forward!” was again the order of the day 
as we galloped in sight of the flying hounds. A young fellow 
riding an active brown mare, seemed resolved to take the lead, 
I pointed him out to Miss Jackson, as we rode next each other. 

‘¢ That mare will throw her rider before long,” I said. 

‘Why do you think so ?” she asked. 

*‘ Because he races her at her fences, and’is riding very 
wildly, Mind!” 
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We drew near a bank with a dyke as I spoke. Our horses, 
well in hand, landed on the top and cleared the dyke, but not 
so the youth I mentioned. 

‘‘Did I not prove a true prophet ?” I said, as the mare, 
in rushing through the jump, made a bungle and fell with her 
rider into the field. Both were on their legs in a second, un- 
hurt. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” replied she, ‘‘ he will be more careful the 
rest of the day,” and so he was. 

«‘ By Jove!” exclaimed John Jackson, as we were going at 
a slashing pace across a wet bottom, ‘‘I think the cunning 
devil of a deer is making for Garrydise Lough.” 

‘‘If we keep this pace we shall run into him first,” said 
Father Tom. ‘I see the hunt now will be across Oretragh, 
and if he tries the demesne of Clever Hill, or faces Willsbrook, 
we must come to close quarters.” 

The view afforded on our reaching the eminence, up which 
we faced when freed from the bog and moorland, showed Jack- 
son’s conjecture well founded. Away, at the foot of the hill, 
was the silver sheet of water called Garrydise Lough, and 
directly towards it raced the deer. He had need to put forth 
all his energies, for the pack, ravenous and eager for blood, 
were close to his haunches. The cooi, still water tempted his 
approach, presenting the only chance of escape, as once on the 
opposite side, he might baffle the pursuers. ‘The hounds, as 
if aware of this, instinctively strove to the utmost to pull him 
down, and fast as we were going, I was near enough to see 
several ineffectual efforts made by the leading dogs. The pack 
kept well together, and it was almost doubtful if the deer would 
reach the lake-——he succeeded, and plunged boldly into the cold 
element, eagerly followed by the hounds. Now was the time 
to try men’s metal. The Jacksons, including our fair huntress, 

and the rest of the select few, seemed inclined to see what turn 
affairs would take in the water, when with a look of triumph 
at Miss Jackson as she reared in her mare, I dashed the 
spurs into the Counsellor, and leaped him into the lake. This 
caused half-a-dozen others to follow my example; they came 
splashing in as if each besirode a hippopotamus. We had not 
far to swim. The dogs turned the deer ere he got across, and 
on returning to the shore, he was captured by the assembled 
sportsmen ; and thus terminated the chase of the outlying deer. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


CHANGES AT HOME. 


“ Thou hast each secret of the household, Francis, 
1 dare be sworn thou hast been in the buttery, 
Steeping thy curious humour in fat ale, 
And in the butler’s tattle—aye, or chatting 
With the glid waiting- woman o'er her comfits. 
These bear the key to each domestic mystery.”—OLp Pray. 


Tne kind reception afforded me by the Jacksons drew closer 
the bonds of friendship that united John and I. On my return 
to Dublin, we were almost inseperable. He preferred retain- 
ing his bedroom at Morrison’s to going into lodgings ; I went 
alternate mornings to breakfast with him. One morning, 
towards the end of term, I was ascending the steps leading to 
the coffee-room to look at the papers, a familiar voice accosted 
me: 

‘‘ Bryan, my boy—the very person I was going to seek!” 

I turned and beheld Sir Robert Spread. 

‘** My dear Sir Robert, I am delighted to see you. When 
did you arrive ?”’ 

‘‘ Only yesterday,’’ he replied. ‘‘I saw your father and 
mother before starting ; they are both well. Here’s a letter for 
you,” and he handed me one from my mother. 

‘* Waiter,” he continued, addressing an attendant, ‘“ break- 
fast for three, quick.” 

The waiter hastened to arrange a table. 

‘‘T have asked a friend to meet you at breakfast,” he 
added. 

‘I regret being obliged to decline, Sir Robert; but this 
morning I am engaged.” 








‘‘Oh, I know,” he said smiling, ‘‘ but Mr. Jackson is en- 
gaged too—he breaktasts with me. I hope you have no objec- 
tion to meet him ?” Ee 

‘‘What Mr. Jackson do you mean ?” I inqtired rather 
astonished. 

‘‘T mean Mr. John Jackson, of Jackson’s Grove, County 
Leitrim.” 

‘¢ How on earth does he happen to know you ?” 

‘‘Simply in this way. Last night I was too tired to look 
up my town friends in Merrion-square or go to the Club, so I 
had a quiet dinner here alone; I was sipping a glass of brandy 
and water, and smoking a cigar, about eleven o’clock; a couple 
of young fellows, doing something very like myself at a table 
close by, were chatting on sporting subjects. I heard a name 
familiar to my ears repeated more than once; the taller of the 
two mentioned the owner of this name as his intimate friend, 
‘who,’ he said, ‘was one of the best field horsemen in the 
kingdom ; this name was Bryan O’Regan. Do you know any 
individual so called ?”’ 

I acknowledged some slight acquaintance, 

‘‘ Well,” resumed Sir Robert, ‘‘ one of the gentlemen having 
wished his comrade ‘good-night,’ vanished. The tall one 
drew near the fire, when observing my cigar burnt nearly to a 
stump, he produced his cigar-case and politely offered the con- 
tents to me. ‘This was friendly. I selected one, and said: 
‘he had mentioned the name of a countryman, whose address 
[ had forgotten, Mr. O’Regan—the son of one of my oldest 
friends.’ 

***« Bryan O’Regan do you mean,’ he inquired. 

_“*Yes; I have a letter for him, but his address is not 
given.’ 

*** He lives in Nassau-street, sir,’ replied the stranger, and 
hospitably added, ‘ My name is Jackson ; Bryan is to breakfast 
with me in the morning; as you are staying in the house, I 
shall feel great pleasure if you meet him at breakfast. Any 
friend of his I consider my friend.’ 

‘*T was delighted, Bryan, with the off-hand style of the 
young fellow, and replied: ‘ You must promise me, Mr. Jack- 
son, to reciprocate your last sentiment, and as Bryan’s friend, 
be mine also. I am Sir Robert Spread, and will take the 
liberty of asking you and Bryan to breakfast with me, and then 
we will talk of passing the day.’ 

‘‘ He thanked me, and agreed. We had a glass or two of 
brandy-punch to drink to our better acquaintance. He spoke 
largely in your praise, old boy, and the way you sustained 
your sporting character amongst the Leitrim lads. I know 
Father Tom well, and a better heart than his never beat in a 
human breast.” 

The postman came, and the waiter presented him some 
letters; while the baronet read his, I took the liberty of read- 
ing mine from my mother. 

‘That letter contained pleasant news, Bryan, I see by your 
looks,” said Sir Robert. 

‘It was a welcome letter indeed,” I replied. ‘I may tell 
you I prevailed on my father to reduce his expensive establish- 
ment by disposing of hounds and horses, and now his butler 
is gone to Colonel Gates.” 

‘‘ Ah, my old friend, Pat Vance,” exclaimed Sir Robert. 

‘Yes; I was thinking how amused the Colonel will be 
when Pat begins to offer suggestions.” 

‘“‘By Jove! he always afforded great fun to me,” said Sir 
Robert. ‘* He stepped like a first-rate dancing master, and 
was always giving utterance to some queer notion or other.” 

‘‘T remember,” I said, ‘‘ one night there was a ball at home, 
my Aunt Scabbard assisting my mother in doing the honours 
of Knocknacopple, and I acting as aide-de-camp. Some negus 
was compounding, and Pat had taken several trays to the 
dancers, and had, as we thought, fully supplied the require- 
ments of all, when my bold Pat marches back demanding 
more.” - 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 
OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


The road from Linane to Clifden.-- Irish treachery in olden times.—The Killeries.— 
Mr. Goldwin Smith on Connemara.—A Mountain Chapel.—Devotion of the 
Irish.—The Bishop of Rochester again.—Kylemore Lake.—Johnny Gibbons, the 
outlaw.—Duncan’s Inn. —Tragic event at the Lake.—Letterfrack.— Decrease 
of population, and consequent decline of prosperity.—Superiority of Irish to 
English Peasant Children.—Rossgray National Schools.—The Connemara 
Peasant.— Approach to Clifden. 


Tue road from Linane to Clifden runs close to the sea, and the 
wayside presented a variety of pretty flowers, such as prodigal 
Nature loves to deck her children with, and a variety of heaths were 
in full blow. ‘The arm of the sea was quiet as the sleep of child- 
hood as we drove by; yet this tranquil spot witnessed a signal act 
of treachery on the part of two Irish chiefs, named O'Flaherty and 
O’Heyne, in a.p. 1255, by means of which great slaughter was com- 
mitted by the English on the natives. ‘The knowledge of the country 
possessed by these Irish chiefs enabled them to lead their English 
allies to assail the Irish, who trusted much to their inaccessible 
position, little expecting to be betrayed by their countrymen. ‘The 
cruel deed did not bring prosperity to the traitors—they did not 
reap much reward from their infamy. O’Flaherty died in the en- 
suing year, and ()’Heyne’s territory was soon after seized, and his 
people reduced by the English he assisted against his native coun- 
trymen. May like deeds meet the like recompense ! 

As we ascended the hill, the scene became more sublime. ‘The 
lofty and barren Blue mountain was the giant barrier ; on the op- 
posite shore the mighty Mewlrua next appeared to our view, out- 
topping the surrounding hills. ‘This mountain, 2,688 feet in height, 
is considered the highest in the west of Ireland, and, rising from 
the level of the sea, appears higher than it really is. Close to it is 
Delphi, a picturesque plain near Lough Doe. Continuing our 
rogress, the magnificent range of the Killeries came in sight. 

‘his name is from Caojl fajle puav, Kaoil-shaly-ruad, “ narrow 
red brine,” in reference to the strait or inlet which divides the 
barony of Ballynahinch or Connemara, in the county of Galway, 
from the barony of Murrish, county of Mayo. I have taken much 
pains to ascertain the correct etymology of the local names, as they 
are most accurate in describing the character of the locality. This 
district presents by far the finest mountain scenery I beheld since I 
left Switzerland; and, indeed, the blending of sea and lofty 
peaks gives Connemara an advantage the Alps do not possess. [ 
am bold to say, there is nothing even in Killarney to equal it; 
and if this country is poor in agricultural wealth, she is rich in pic- 
turesque beauty. After all, is there not wealth in beauty—wealth 
which God has left, and which man cannot efface—which is prized 
in proportion as it becomes acknowledged ; and many a traveller 
who has gazed upon the majestic sea, land-locked on every side by 
these stupendous mountains, has paid a just meed of praise to the 
favoured scenes. A gifted Englishman, Mr, Goldwin Smith, in his 
able and truthful work on “ Irish History and Irish Character,” 
thus gives his evidence on this point: ‘“ As the life of man becomes 
busier and more beset by care and turmoil, he longs the more for 
the refreshment afforded by the silent and pensive loveliness of 
Nature, which his increasing refinement of mind and sensibility 
render him at the same time more able to appreciate. Ireland, with 
its beautiful coasts and its hideous central flats and bogs, has been 
compared to an ugly picture in a rich frame ; but the frame is rich 
both in loveliness and in wildness.” Killarney has already been 
almost rifled of the charms of solitude by the crowd which escapes 
from our great cities; and as the wealth of Ireland increases, and 
the passage between the two islands becomes shorter and easier, the 
villas of nobles and merchant princes, which now rise in the High- 
lands of Scotland, may rise in Connemara, which, if it does not 
equal the Highlands in romantic beauty, has charms of its own in 
the exquisite balminess and purity of the air, and in the poetry of its 
immense and lonely sea.” Many have noticed the peculiar sweet- 
ness of the air, redolent with the fragrance of heath and other 
wild flowers, and one writer, Miss Martineau, I think, says inhaling 
it is like “ breathing cream.” 

Travelling from the sea, we came in sight of the Twelve Bins, 
Deanna beola, and, as they lifted their round heads skyward, looked 
a race of Titans warring against Jove. Behind us rose Maam 
Turk, the mighty Mewlrua, and Blue mountain. In the distance, 
Renvyle, and, shutting out the world beyond, the Twelve Bins. 
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Driving over the mcuntain by the excellent road, for which tra- 
vellers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Nimmo, our driver pointed 
out Glen Fir, where there is a small lake and fishing: lodge, belong- 
ing to a distinguished Irish archeologist who has devoted much 
valuable time, great and varied knowledge, and unwearied industry 
to statistical, antiquarian, and legendary lore relating to Treland— 
one who reached a high rank of bis protession—Sir William Wilde. 
Further on, we beheld a small chapel, the poorest temple of the 
Most High I ever beheld. Close by were one or two wretched 
cabins, and on my inquiring from our driver where the priest break- 
fusted after Mass. he pointed to one of the cabins. I could not help 
contrasting the lives of hardship, and oftentimes privation, the 
Catholic priests suffer, with the more comfortable lot of the clergy 
of the Protestant Church, as «a vehicle drawn by a pair of prancing 
horses whirled by, and I recognized the silk-aproned bishop we 
travelled with from Dublin—the Bishop of Rochester on his tour. 
[ subsequently met the priest of this district, and, on my mention- 
ing this poor chapel, he told me “he believed more saints went to 
heaven from this district than any other part of Ireland.” Crime 
was unknown there, and the hardy fishermen and mountaineers 
never missed Mass on Sunday or holiday. He has known men of 
eighty years of age walk regularly six miles to attend the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass on the Lord’s Day. What chance of success 
or need of Church Missions to such Christians ? 

A lonely lake now appeared, and we drove along the margin. 
This was Kylemore lake, justly considered the most beautiful like 
in Connemara. It is not very extensive, three miles long by a half 
wide. It bears some resemblance to the Middle Lake of Killarney, 
having a considerable portion of its precipitous banks clothed in 
trees—young ouk and evergreens. On the side of Kylemore moun- 
tain, which overhangs the lake, there resided for some years a 
famous outlaw, whose name inspired terror among the inhabitants 
of the glens, for, like Rob Roy, he levied black mail—the noted 
Johnny Gibbons. His den was a small cave, so small at the mouth 
that no one unacquainted with its position could discover it, and 
from this he made his swoop upon the settlers, and returned as free 
as the eagle, whose habits of prey he closely imitated. ‘Times are 
changed ; where the outlaw and the rapparee had their lair, corn- 
fields bloom and cultivation smiles. Pretty villas and snug cottages 
peep from the trees that skirt the lake, and a comfortable hotel 
(Duncan’s) affords accommodation to these sportsmen who delight, 
with honest Isaak Walton, in the gentle craft of the angle, and seek 
to lure the finny inhabitants from their native haunts in the lake. 
Evidences of considerable taste in the selection of sites met us as 
we drove past several tasteful villas. 

The lake and its attractions having faded from our view, we en- 
tered on a bleak mountain tract to Adragoole. There were few in- 
dications of industry here or at Letterfrack, where there is a fine 
view of the Atlantic, and an excellent pier, but few boats. The 
dearth of people in this district is saddening, and with the decay of 
population, of course, follows the decline of prosperity. The old 
adage, “the less men the less cattle,’ is fully borne out by the 
agricultural statistics. by this it appears we are poorer in all kind 
of stock than in former years, and in Connaught there are thousands 
ot acres of bog and waste land more than could be found a few 
years ago. ‘This-is very deplorable, and all interested in the mate- 
rial prosperity of our country, and desirous of bettering the condi- 
tion of our people, should endeavour to check this retrograde move- 
ment. The children are found extremely intelligent. In a contem- 
porary magazine of great repute the following recently appeared : 
‘Trish children of the poorer classes are curiously different from 
their contemporaries in England. A fair amount of experience ig 
teaching both has led us to the conclusion that the intellectual tex- 
ture of the Irish child’s mind is very much finer and more suscep- 
tible of impression than that of the English child of the working 
ranks, If there were but a little respite from poverty and the too 
early necessity to stop learning and turn to course field work, it is 
hard to say what might not be made of such noble stuff as an Irish 
peasant child, both as regards intellect and moral nature. Irish 
children are intellectually quicker than English ones; they appre- 
hend ideas more rapidly, and by the natural warmth of imagination 
form pictures of the events and places described to them, which, 
whether true or false, are at all events vastly more vivid than would 
enter the brains of little Saxons. But beside this intellectual 
quickness there is another, and higher quality, whose presence in 
the poorest lrish, and whose absence in the corresponding and even 
better classes in England, has been forcibly brought home to 
us. The Irish are keenly susceptible of the impressions of the 
grand and the beautiful, physical and moral. Describe to a class 
of poor, little, ragged, shoeless boys and girls in a village school in 
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Ireland a scene among the Alps, or in an eastern desert, and their 
eyes will kindle, and expressions of delight escape from their lips. 
Go further, and tell them of deeds of heroic virtue, self-sacrifice, 
and martyrdom, and they will thrill with emotion, and years after- 
wards, as men and women, they will recall to you the story; and 
sometimes add how they have tried also to lead in their humble 
courses “lives sublime,” of courage and unselfishness. But the 
same told to English boys, how dull it falls. How the heroic element 
is lost or misunderstood? How the cruelty, ifsuch there be, 1s in- 
quired into with morbid and ugly curiosity.”* 

These observations respecting the children naturally caused us to 
consider that they ought not be unemployed. Some mode of in- 
dustrial employment for the labouring population in a different em- 
ployment than agricultural is highly desirable, for the misfortune 
of the country is, that all classes look to labour on the land for 
subsistence. ‘Lhis it is which has produced such insane competition 
for farms, thereby necessarily raising the rents in Ireland, and has 
led to the agrarian murders which once more are reddening the 
soil. If there was not such anxiety manifested to obtain possession 
of land, the proprietors would soon let their acres upon more equi- 
table terms, and allow the farmers to have their share of the profits 
of their industry. Ireland is well known to be rich in elements of 
commercial prosperity, and here along the coasts of the Atlantic 1s 
a mine of wealth, only requiring the skilled workman. Here are 
sea harvests, which are now of no account save for manure. Yet 
the Laminaria Saccharina, or “sweet tangle;” the Laminaria 
Digitate, or “ sea-tape ;” the Laminaria Potatorium, or “ bull kelp 
weed ;” the Fucus Viciculosus, or “ bladder wrack,” contain iodine, 
bromine, ammonia, sulphate of soda, sulphate of potass, chloride of 
sodium, and chloride of potassium, in the greatest quantity. What 
beneficial result would attend establishing some factories, where, by 
a proper method, such as that patented by Mr. M‘Ardle, the valu- 
able properties of these sea-fields, so to speak, might be extracted. 
Wealth would displace poverty, and a spirit of industry soon banish 
the evil spirit which a life of idleness is sure to introduce into our 
frail nature. 

While our charioteer was refreshing himself and his horse, we 
strolled on in advance, and reached the Rossgray National School 
as a very young lad was locking the door on the outside. To my 
inquiry “if he was the master” he replied in the affirmative. He 
had, he said, a mixed school (boys and girls), average attendance 
about thirty-five. He received only £15 a-year from the Board, 
and nothing from the pupils. There were only Catholics attending. 
After wishing the young teacher ‘* good-bye,” we were courteously 
saluted by an aged man, who paused on his spade, with which he 
had been digging potatoes, as my wife and I approached. He had 
an air of respectability which his weather-worn hat and tattered 
garments could not conceal. I inquired if his crop was good. 

“No, your honour,” he said; “they are all failed. They pro- 
mised well; and there was not a more likely garden in the parish, 
when the blight withered them up, and they never grew since.” 

This, alas! was only one of his woes. 

“* My three boys went from me to ’Meriky,” he continued ; “ and 
one of them died at New Orleans, and the others were doing well, 
one in the North and the other in the South, and used to send me 
money before the war broke out, when both entered the opposite 
ranks, and I ncver hear from them now.” 

I did my best to cheer the grief-stricken old man by the hope 
the struggle would soon be over, and he would have tidings of his 
boys again, for which the man felt grateful. Our vehicle now 
drove up, and we proceeded rapidly on our way. We passed the 
very well-fenced and highly cultivated farm of Mr. Crawford 
Butler, with his pretty dwelling smiling—a very oasis in the de- 
sert—and admired the well-bred cattle grazing in the fields. The 
view from this is most extensive, commanding a vast amphitheatre 
enclosed by the lofty mountains of Connemara. 

From thence to Clifden there is a visible improvement in the 
country through which our road lay. The land showed better cul- 
tivation, and farm-houses and labourers’ cottages occasionally ap- 
peared. ‘The peasants looked poverty-stricken, as if the hard gripe 
of the last terrible winter had not yet relaxed its grasp. I was 
glad to perceive they were using every exertion to avert a recur- 
rence of the dearth of fuel, for clamps of turf were standing on the 
bogs, thick as stalks in a corn-field. ‘The sad experience of the 
past was evidently not without its use, and well it will be if it pre- 
vents the calamities so much mitigated by the humane exertions of 
the Dublin Mansion House Committee, and especially of my excel- 
lent friend, Richard Devitt, Esq., T.C. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
* Frazer's Magazine for October, 1865. 








A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF CAROLAN, 


Tue sun rose on the quiet village of Nobber, down whose straw-roofed 
cabins the dew of night trickled, like diamonds imbedded in gold. Syca- 


more and chestnut trees, interspersed through the hamlet, threw their full 


foliage shadows on the mud wall gables, or sheltered the naked roadside 
from the sunbeams, which, over fallow fields and cultivated land, shone 
bright and warm. No sound of human footfall was heard, nor living 
being seen—save the lark, whose receding form and song fluttered and 
floated up the blue concave of the sky. 

Suddenly a large liver-coloured wolf-dog issued from a hut door, and 
his bounding footsteps and deep bell-toned baying drowned the feathered 
chorister’s matin song, as his master, Carolan the harper, came forth from 
the humble domicile, and chid the animal for its noisy manifestations of 
delight. To these were added the *“ chewt” and acclamations of a little 
barefoot boy, who running from the cabin, flung a handfal of pebbles into 
a meadow, and set a covey of partridges on the wing. The mischievous 
urchin clapped his hands, and shook his sides with laughter, as the game 
flew over the long grass, from which sprung up many quail and birds of 
lesser note. In a few minutes partial silence was restored to the scene 
by the ddg crouching quietly at his master’s feet, and the little follow 
looking earnestly after the scared wild poultry screaming and scrambling 
through foliage and fern. 

Carolan busied himself in adjusting the harp on its sling; and as he 
threw it lightly over his shoulder, he hummed an old Irish air, which he 
abruptly closed with a sigh. 

“ Strange,” muttered he, “‘ that I can never do justice to a melody of 
my native land when I have a happy heart. The genius of my country 
must have written our planxties with the lightning shaft of laughter for 
her pen, and tears for ink; they have that hurrah of happiness, and ocean- 
deep sentiment of sorrow, walled in from the walks of commonplace con- 
ception. The Scotch airs are the very fairies of light-hearted frivolity 
and joy, which the many not only catch up with delight, but the few and 
the philosophic dwell upon in the fervour of thought.” 

He tried his fine clear voice upon a sprightly quick step, and felt dis- 
satisfied with his skill and execution, as on the former trial. He smiled 
at his fastidiousness, and good-naturedly attributed his want of success 
to the too rapid outpourings of his happy heart, which rejected all sounds 
as an echo, save woman’s tongue. This consolatory upshot to his musical 
failure was followed by the boy presenting him a handful of wild flowers 
pearled with morning dew. He stroked down the yellow crisped locks 
of the cherry-cheeked little fellow, and inquired what flowers were they. 
To which the reply was, they were buttercups and daisies. 


“There is oil in the cup; when the heart at its core, 
Is love-sick and wounded, the cup will run o’er,” 


said Carolan, musing for a brief minute. ‘ Bluebell is the eye-bright 
colour in which my Norah’s eyes swim, and daisies have the blush red 
and bosom-white of my dear girl of Fermoy. Of all flowers fed by dew, 
buttercups are the most in favour with the sordid adorer of gain; its 
want of beauty and odour is all atoned for by its shape and colour remind- 
ing him strongly of his stamped idol—gold.” 

He blew a strong whistle to arouse his crouched dog, and patted the 
boy’s cheek, as in a mournful tone of voice he said: ‘* With a guide 
innocent as a cherub, and my trusty dog Wolf, what has the dark man to 
fear on his way ?” 

He threw back a profusion of lank dark hair from his ample forehead, 
and settled his visionless eyes upon the earth. The harper was scarcely 
beyond boyhood; his features were of the old Roman contour, but their 
outline—broken by ravages of small-pox—was deficient of that finished 
beauty which smooth skin alone could bestow; a dash of intrepidity was 
discernible in the quick movement of his full lips, and the occasional 
presence of rows of fair teeth gave to his face an interesting look of in- 
telligence inseparable from a thinking mind; his dress was of the peasant 
garb, though well adapted to develop the symmetry of his form—mould- 
ing into manhood ; blue velveteen breeches, and silver-grey stockings, sat 
shapely on his taper limbs; and a shirt of unbleached dowlas, thrown 
loosely open at the throat. revealed his broad chest. He smote his staff 
on the earth, and guided by the boy, his dog trotting leisurely before, he 
and they left the vill:ge at cock-crow. 

The broad-eyed watchful day wandered over the world, as the wayfarers 
travelled on highway and byeway, through copse-land and moor; and 
many were the invitations of entertainment and rest he refused from the 
peasantry, and the wealthy and well-born, as he journeyed a 8 One 
asked him was he going to play against O’Neill of the North’s harper; 
and another slyly insinuated, he was to attend the wedding of some 
Munster lord, where from five to fifty guineas were to be his guerdon for 
the night. 

“That same harp could steal the cross from an ass’s shoulder, or 
wheedle the ould red goold from a miser’s purse,” said one staid sober- 
looking fellow to his companion, as the object of their sympathy and’ 
regard was led from the roadside by his young guide ; where, on a green- 
sward bank, a hasty luncheon, and a quarter-hour’s cessation from walk- 
ing, set them fresh-footed and strong on their resumed path. 

Guessers are usually wrong, unless they have the pre-existent know- 
ledge of facts to furnish them with the materials for guessing right, Thus 
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neither to the halls of the O’Niall, nor to the bridal merry-making of a 
Munster chief, was the sweet son of song bending his dark and devious 
way. He was not yet the master-minstrel of the land of bards. The 
homes of the high-born, and the highways, and mountains, and valleys, it 
is true, did not then so frequently resound with the witching sounds of 
music as in days of yore. Yet wandering musicians were not unknown; 
and some, whose aged skill would have shamed Carolan’s touches of 
nature in their happiest tones, yet lingered alive, and loving the country 
whose beauty and bereavement they so beautifully sung. He was, how- 
ever, the people’s harper; and while he only aimed to amuse their rude 
fancies, he was enjoying a precocious, and establishing for himself a 
posthumous fame, which a Handel or a Balfe might not disdain to share. 
His long journey had no further aim than to present the effusions of his harp 
and heart to a poor country girl, daughter to a roadside shebeen-kecper. 
And when the lengthened shadows fell behind the sun in the far-away 
west, he halted at where four roads met, and with a smiling countenance 
inquired was the journey at an end. The shrewd little urchin described 
to his master what he called the “ bawn,” and from the hum of human 
voices heard in the distance, and the time-worn fragments of a village 
seen in hollow nooks, like gravel pits, Carolan pronounced that the day 
and night travel was over. He gave a brief errand to the boy, who, fol- 
lowed by the dog as a protector, disappeared down a dark crooked road, 
and in a few minutes appeared threading his way past ruined hovels and 
hedges of sloe and hawthorn trees. 

Accident brought Carolan’s hand in contact with the withered remains 
of the flowers that the boy had presented him in the morning, and which 
now lay drooping in the folds of his great coat. 

“ They will never bud or blow again,” said he, with a melancholy fore- 
boding of impending pain. “They were plucked because they were 
preity, and cast away thus, since they have ceased to be so. Happier is 
the thistle in its deformity and down, than the rose in its odour and 
bloom ; for whilst one, for an hour, beautifies the bosom of a girl graceful 
and fragile as itself, the other, in unenvied hardihood, lives out a long 
season in strength and pride.” 

He tarried long for the boy, who came not ; and impatient at his delay, 
he whistled shrilly for a return of his guide, Wolf replied to the sum- 
mons, and darting over mud. wall enclosures and quickset dykes, he pawed 
and whined at his master’s feet. Uneasy at the absence of the boy, he 
prepared to seek him in the direction from whence lights beamed in the 
village. With a counsel to his dog to lead warily to little Mike, he 
cautiously struck his staff on the shingles, and felt for a safe path, which 
he could not find ; for ere he proceeded twenty yards distance, his faithful 
dog sprung back and caught him fiercely by the breast. Vexed at the 
detention, he shook the animal off, and ventured a step onward in Wolf's 
despite. At this moment a scream and a hand arrested his further pro- 
gress, and rescued him from imminent danger, or perhaps instant destruc- 
tion. 

“Heavens save you, dear Carolan, you stand on the brink of the 
quarry !” exclaimed a soft female voice; and a girl in the very heyday of 
happiness and alarm, held him back from the craggy abyss, and gave him 
a welcome haven on her breast. 

“Fanny, you have preserved me to life and love,” said he, drawing his 
fine form up in the amplitude of proud pleasure. 

Pressing her hand warmly between his, he inquired rapidly concerning 
her health, dealt in thanksgiving for his own preservation, and again 
reverted to inquiries on their unexpected meeting ; and concluded with a 
wish for the well-being of the inhabitants of the bawn. 

Fanny’s replies were straightforward and simple. From the boy Mike 
she had learned the locality of his master, and had hastened to welcome, 
and as it would appear, to save. Carolan, with some degree of confusion, 
ventured to particularize Norah from a number of names, and the girl 
hesitated for a minute, and at last said her sister Norah was particularly 
engaged. Gloom gathered on his brow, and a sigh issued involuntarily 
from his heart. Fanny would have sighed too in unison, but that cheers 
and burly merriment were heard at no great distance; and immediately 
after, a troop of men on ungirted and unhaltered horses rode quickly by, 
making the gravel and stone quarry echo with their halloo. What ren- 
dered the transit of those uncombed coursers the more attractive, was 
that besides their respective riders of stalworth peasants, two or three of 
them bore gaudy-dressed country girls to boot. As the hoof-trampling 
and hurrahs died away, Carolan’s composure was restored, and as the 
troop halted in the bawn, his companion drew her fingers playfully across 
the strings of his harp, which emitted sounds of melancholy joy. 

“Let me be your guide and harp bearer,” said she, taking the harp- 
sling from his shoulder, and adjusting it carefully on her own. 

“Since you have been with us last—nine weeks to a day—such changes 
have taken place.” 

“ Are they such noisy ones as passed us now ?” 

“No. That’s a runaway wedding party stopped at my father’s to mellow 
matrimony with mountain dew. Maybe young Dolan, the land surveyor 
from Dublin, is among them ; he has lodged at our place the last fort- 
night. Father one time says he’s like a peacock marching over a bog 
with all the moor hens in his train—for all the girls in the bawn are dying 
about him.” 

“ You're alive, Fanny,” said Carolan. 

* And will never die of the weathercock disease. My father told me 





he is like a gilt weathercock, more followed by the idle birds of the air— 
for the beauty of its plumage, than the goodness of its song. Though 
that isn’t true, for no lark sings sweeter than he ?” 

“ Has he wheedled your heart away ?” 

“No, Carolan,” and here she leaned entranced on his arm, and as their 
hands came in accidental contact, she suffered her’s to remain on his for a 
brief moment of breathless delight. 

“‘ With these, and other while-times, she led him down a narrow bridle- 
way towards her father’s house, which to the very roof-tree, rung with 
the jubilation of dance and song. “A gallimaufry of merriment” per- 
vaded the interior of the hut; and outside, a hank of horses neighed or 
fed on fresh-cut grass, beside the fire of a reeking lime-kiln, the blazing 
light of which revealed Fanny to be a little gracefully formed girl ; of age, 
bordering on seventeen; a face, with a ‘say can there sweeter be?” blue 
eyes swimming in their own liquid wave of brilliancy ; freckled forehead, 
rather low to be intellectual; and a pretty peaked dimpled chin of the 
same complexion as her nut-brown cheeks. 

Carolan gently detained her on the threshold to hearken to the sequel 
of a ditty, whose chorus ran: 


“ Oh, the night of our wedding’s the skim-milk of life; 
And the cream’s when we bury that burthen—a wife !” 


Ere there was time to comment upon this Malthusian fragment, which 
was delivered in the real row-dow, rollicking style, and amid the din of a 
bagpipe and fiddle, a young man leaped lightly through the figure of a 
hornpipe, with most enthusiastic glee. 

“Bravo, Misther Dolan!” vociferated twenty voices, and the light- 
footed gesturian evoluted with increased might and main, as the noisy 
peasants clapped their hands on the deal tables, and drunk his heaith 
twice in flowing medders of burned potheen. Ile twirled over the earthen 
floor, and flung his arms enamouredly reund the neck of a plain tawdrily 
dressed girl, and seated himself by her side. 

** Don’t tire yirselves, yiz have the dawce of life before yiz,” said an 
old crone in the corner; and a laugh and a titter went round at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Dolan’s companion, who it appeared, wore “he dashing white 
ribbons of a bride. Fanny became fluttered when she saw the bridal 
favours sported Ly her sister Norah, and the foni familiarity paraded 
betwixt her and Dolan. 

A loud and a long toast to Mr. and Mrs. Dolan’s health, explained 
clearly what already the warm-hearted Fanny feared and guessed. 

* Poor Carolan, false was your sweetheart,” said she in an under tons 
of voice, as there was a cry of “silence for Mr. Dolan’s song!” Again 
the bridegroom leaped to his feet, and with gesture assisting vocalization, 


he sung: 


THE WATCHMAN’S SONG. 

Love, ‘tis nine o’clock in the night ; 

Come with me, for my rounds I’m going. 
All the stars in the sky shine bright, 

And are in their evening radiance glowing. 
Yon bright one, that smiles on us both, 

And twinkling, wheedles, aroon! to detain us; 
Nay, laugh not, Norah, I know you’re not loath 

To wheedle me too, like your sister—Venus. 


Heard you the fiddle’s enlivening strings ? 

My heart tiptoe on my tongue is beating ; 
Hear how the light-footed dancer flings 

Care to old crones, while both she’s cheating. 
Come, a jig, a tune, or a reel, 

Will pass the time, till ten o’clock’s chiming. 
Down the middle !—cross hands !—I feel 

My heels and my head to the music timing. 


Norah, you'll lead. Come, fiddler, play 

“The wind that shakes the barley.” Tedy, 
Turn Kate round, and back this way. 

Oh! Norah, you're fit for a squireen’s lady. 
Now we’re off as brisk as the bees, 

When they through flowers are gathering honey, 
Gay as linnets on hawthorn trees 

We're now. Who cares for time or money? 


Fiddler, change to “ the White Cockade,” 

Or give us “the Newest Way to get Married.” 
Norah, agra! that night is a jade, 

Away she has stolen, while here we tarried. 
Nay, laugh not, faith, for the fact is true ; 

See how the sun to the day gives warnin,. 
’Twas nine last night when I came here with you, 

And now it’s six o’clock in the morning. 


’Twas your bright eyes that led me astray, 
And not the fiddler, or light toed-dancing ; 
And here they bound me, till now broad day, 
And left my head on your heels romancing. 
I’ll trust me never with Norah again, 
Where there be music of flutes or fiddles. 
Dancing, we know, will turn one’s brain ; 
But two bright eyes—aye, they are the riddles. 
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“Tis fit to be sung on Carolan’s‘harp. Oh! if he was here-to sing us 
his ‘ Receipt ‘for Drinking Whiskey,’ .at your wedding, Norah,” said a 
gaunt, strapping young fellow who was groomsman to Dolan. The bride 
uttered a foolish remark, and. was even so ill-natured as to spurn liftle 
Mike with her foot ; the boy sat regaling himself on _oaten bread, and 
from the acuteness of the pain which her heel inflicted on the harmless 
youth, he first childishly cried, and then threatened his tormentor with 
the vengeance of his dog Wolf. 

Carolan heard the song, and felt sore at the maltreatment of his boy by 
his quondam mistress. Already assured of her falsehood by the broken 
dialogue he heard, the pangs of mocked affection shot in agonizing strength 
through his heart and brain. His fitst love was betrayed by her on whom 
he lavished the choicest aspirations of a poetic mind. In the bitter- 
ness of unrequited hope, he cursed, not only all womankind, but he feel- 
ingly mourned his deprivation of sight, which had traitorously thrown 
him a prey to one. who first accepted the tender of his affections, and 
then falsified her plighted vows at the shrine of interestedness or whim. 
His pique was mingled with a poignant pain, which was seasonably broken 
jn ‘upon by the dulcet voice of Fanny, announcing to the congregated 
villagers that Carolan was arrived. They ran to the door, and in a 
tumultuary welcome, hailed the bard with such a warmth of feeling—so 

flattering and so friendly withal—that pleasant thoughts, like the vivid 
flash after thunder peal, illumined the bosom where ideas of gloomy 
import recently sojourned. With a huzzah, the merry-makers concluded 
the visiter’s hail, and in triumph they bore him to the fireside seat. 

His quondam mistress appeared disconcerted for a time, but with 
illiterate impudence, or with an easy carriage in the ways of inconstancy 
and deception, she approached, and wished him rest after his toilsome 
journey. Eager to have a tune on the harp, the men called for an ex- 
ercise of his skill; and glad to escape the irksomeness of an interchange 
of speech with one whom he both loved and loathed, he prepared to_ 
comply with their request. The amiable Fanny was ready to minister-at | 
this call. She unlooped the green serge from the instrument, and placed ‘ 
it between the arms of the man whom, over all others, she loved with the © 
uncalculating kin-tie of a sister’s affection. 

No sooner was the harp under his fingers, than the bard seemed another 

man; his drooping spirits resumed elasticity, and he even ventured not 
only to wish good fortune to the bride, but he rallied her upon not send- 
ing him an invitation to attend her espousals. By a secret chord of senti- 
ment, with which nature binds the hearts of the human family, as the old 
father bound the rods in the fable; he felt his threads of.it shap on the 
altar of unrequited love; and though his loss of sight blessed him from 
being further bereaved, by witnessing the scornful glances the unfeeling 
Norah threw between his heart-and her own, enough was. in the hasty 
withdrawal of her hand from his, and the sharp set tones of her voice, to 
tell him that to betrayal she added vanity and spleen. Yet such was the 
dominion of byegone affection, that no sooner had-he sent one of his wild 
notes from the strings of his harp, than hope hoodwinked the eyes of 
experience, reality recoiled at the outbreak of passion; and dropping his 
voice to a low melodious cadence, he played and sung: 


CARULAN’S LAMENT. 

Dear Norah, my eyes can’t thy beauties portray, 
But thy hand shall their darkness destroy, 

Its touch to my heart shall bring life, love, and day, 
And enrich it with transport and joy. 

Thine eyes, like the diamond, are beaming and bright, 

Thy neck and thy bosom as the snowflake are white, 

Thy gait, like the fawn’s, is bounding and light. 
How I love thee, dear maid of Fermoy. 

My harp I love long, for the voice of its strings 
Speaks a language entrancing as wine, 

Or that which the grove:matin chorister sings, 
But they neither speak language like thine. 

My harp told me tales:of the battle and brave, 

The good and-the free, and the tyrant and slave; 

And wine spoke me fair of the beauties that gave 
But a dream of the maid of Fermoy. 


From wine I refrained, and my harp I unstrung, 
And ‘said, Carolan shall play thee no more ; 
The songs and the lays of my country unsung, 
I remember alone to deplore. . 
For Norah the lovely, who once was so kind, 
Has scorn’d poor Carolan, because he is blind. 
Oh, eyes give me light! for my heart is entwined 
-Round the name of the maid of Fermoy. 


’Tis»not for the glories, dear light, thou canst give 
That I woo thee mine eyes to illume! 
My visions of soul are far brighter than live 
In the sky, or the wild flow’ret’s bloom; 
But ’tis that my Norah may smile upon me, 
She’ll be my flow’ret, and I’ll be her bee ; 
But honey 1’ll give, and I'll steal it from thee 
For the beautiful maid of Fermoy, eure 
As the minstrel delivered this unstudied effusion.-with a-pathos which | 


wou.d have embalmed in melody a more crude composition, the maiden:! streets 
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wife whom he so feelingly addressed comforted herself with unmeaning 
titters and sneers; while the faithful Fanny listened to’ the vocal and instru. 
mental comminglings of sentiment with an ardour and sensibility lessened 
not though she knew the panegyric was bestowed on another. Her ready 
hand ministered to him ; as he drew his hand through his long dark hair, 
and as it fell to his knee, it came in contact with a flowing medder of 
scalded potheen ; amid-the hearty plaudits of the listeners, he took the 
beverage from her hand, and raised it to his lips. é 

‘‘ Drink the bride’s health,” exclaimed her father ; and Carolan stretched 
forth the grace-cup, and slowly muttered “I shall.” : 

Fanny, with the lynx eye of love, for her’s was the first growth of girl. 
hood—green, graceful, and tender as the myrtle shoots in spring, pure 
as the’ dew that crystallizes on the daffodil, and ardent as the sunbeam 
that beams on it at morn—saw the conflict of his affection and abhorrence; 
and by an apparent capriciousness of purpose, and a studied neglect, strove 
to divert him from the cause of his chagrin, but in vain. 

‘“‘ Harpers were holy as beadsmen in days of yore, and oft they used to 
mutter benison on the bridal ring,”’ said he, with a painful effort. »“ Let 
the mistress of the feast pass her-hand through mine.” % 

Fanny playfully beckoned to those present, and she laid her hand.within 
his. He felt carefully for the ring finger, and found it uncircled. : : 

“This is no strange hand, yet ’tis not the hand | seek,” said he.’ 

“Tt has sought you, spurn it not,” said Fanny, as Slie feverishly awaited 
for the reply to her ‘indirect disclosure of love. ) Zz 

He felt the severed chord of sentiment unite ; and could he have marked 
the lustrous flashes from her bright eyes, he might have likened the lovely 
girl who innoccatly solicited his heart, to a rich draught of Burgundy; | 
and the vain ill-bred jilt who repudiated it, to a scanty squeezing out of 
verjuice on the lip which should repel the ungracious unction. © Delivered 
of this pleasure, his mind busied itself with the ithpefative necessity that 
existed of an exit from where, after a long day’s journey to teach which, 
he found himself expelled by a false sweetheart’s scorn.' ‘He called loudly 
to his dog, who sprung to his side, and his guidé ‘thé miomeiitafter took 
his place by his knee. | Pe L*5 a 

Accustomed to the eccentricities of the bard, none dared to thwart the 
waywardness of his mood. Fanny alone entreated his stay, by mention- 
ing the darkness of the night. | te 

“ Make midnight noon-bright by the light of your eyes,” was the’flatter- 
ing though frigid reply, as he gathered his loose Goat around ‘him, and 
flung the harp on his shoulder. Sad TE Bet 508 OF are 

A “good night,” and a “ God bless you,” passed” between the’ bridal 
party and him as he strode to the cabin door. A/‘bagpipe anid a fiddle 
blended notes as he was led across the bawn ; ‘his little companion picking 
his steps by the lustre of starlight, and Wolf whining discontentedly be- 
hind. Fanny followed, and silently deplored his departure with an aching 
heart. -He testily asked who tarried, and her voice “recalled him to the 
reality of his situation.. She feelingly lamented the wntoward event that 
drove him from the shelter of her father’s hut, and besought that she 

might guide him to her uncle’s house, where a watm ‘welcome should win 
him from the meditation of récént scenes. He complied, and hand in 
hand ay crossed a turnstile, and proceeded to the humble home. 

% * * ‘en * 


. . 


“Good night, dear Carolan, we meet soon,” said she; and the valedic- 
tion to her ears sounded as an evil portent. ° EAP: 
“Saucy as the hornet when besieging the queen’ bee’s'cell,” said he 
with an air of gaiety, as he gently patted her fair freckled * brow, and 
kissed her cheek with the platonie purity of a brother’s loves" -°: 
’Tis unsafe to permit inflammable matter to méet in contact.’ “Fanny's ~ 
too tender susceptibility, and Carolan’s poetic temperament, were like the , 
fortuitous blending of naptha‘and flame. Tied 7 
“ Dear, dear girl, will no kind’ being partner the dark man’s lot,” said 
he, as with unresisting- confidence, she ‘suffered him to’ shield ‘her with 
his great coat from thé influence of the midnight blast. 2 
“A month passed, and you asked the same question from sister Norali, 
who said, ‘ I will,’ and in a month you came, and she broke her promise. 
Dare you ask the words again, and trust to me to’ be no promise-breaker ?” 
“ Dear Fanny, will you, kind being, partner the dark man’s lot?” 
“On this threshold, when thirty days are gone, dear Carolan, come ana 
learn,” were Fanny’s parting words, after which; in silence, she kissed 
little Mike’s cheek ; and as she sped with a fluttering heart towards her 
father’s cottage, Carolan, his guide, and his dog, enjoyed on a bed of fresh. 
pulled heath, repose after the travel'of the preceding day.—Citizen. 
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ATHLONE. 





At a time when the Shannon, which has been described as the 
largest island river in Europe, was the chief highway in Ire- 
land, the ford at Athlone was the most important pass upon 
its course of upwards of 250 miles, between the eastern and 
western provinces. No doubt a dun or cathair at an early age 
occupied the site of the present castle. Indeed, the position 
of Athlone, in the very centre of the country, overlooking the 
river at its principal ford, and-at a period when travelling or 
marching by land was fraught with difficulty and danger, of- 
fering facilities for rapid and direct communication with dis- 
tricts now comprised within no fewer than ten counties—viz., 
Leitrim, Roscommon, Longford, Westmeath, King’s county, 
Tipperary, Galway, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, must anciently 
have been looked upon as invaluable for what our American 
friends would style ** strategic purposes.”’ Chronicles are silent 
in ‘connexion with the struggles for the passage or possession 
of the Ford of the Moon, or moon-shaped ford (such is the ge- 
nerally received derivation of Athlone), which undoubtedly 
took place amongst our pagan ancestry ; but during the works 
lately carried on by the commissioners for the deepening and 
improvement of the river, numerous weapons of stone and 
bronze, battle-axés, swords, spear-heads, daggers, &c., were 
discovered upon its site, the relics, no doubt, of many a well- 
contested battle. Most of these interesting memorials of pre- 
historic events are now to be seen in the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin, whither they were generously for- 
warded as presentations by the commissioners. 
It would only be reasonable to expect that an ancient his- 
toric place like Athlone would retain some “‘ memorials and 
things of fame” for which it was formerly renowned. Alas! 
what the wretking of the middle ages ahd the violence of 
more recent days had spared of the time-hallowed edifices of 
the old town, was destined to disappear during the so-called 
‘‘ improvements,’ commenced only a few years ago. We al- 
lude. principally to that +‘ key of Connaught,”’ the celebrated 
bridge of Athlone, to pass over which from. Leinster was to 
enter as it were a new kingdom, which, though nominally 








under the government of King, Lords, and Commons ot the 
country at large, had its peculiar laws, or rather customs (for 
law was very unpopular west of the Shannon), and a people of 
whom it might be said, as Cambrensis related of the Anglo- 
Norman families settled in Ireland in his time, that they were 
‘¢ more Irish than the Irish themselves.”’ The old bridge was 
one of the most interesting and picturesque features of the 
town. In its abutments were recesses intended for the refuge 
of foot-passengers whenever any vehicle was passing—a pre- 
caution rendered absolutely necessary by thé narrow propor- 
tions of the ancient roadway. The new bridge is a work re- 
markable for its architectural excellence; but while we ad- 
mire the engineering skill of the gentlemen who superintended 
the ‘* improvements” of the Shannon, we cannot but regret the 
wanton destruction of the venerable and inscribed monument 
which stood updn the older structure. Surely, some place 
might have been found for the reception of an object of consi- 
derable national interest, such as this asssuredly was. The 
stones, indeed, we are informed, have been preserved ; but 
where may they be seen ? Could not some niche have been 
formed in parapet or abutment of the present bridge for their 
reception? We believe that in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, in any other country, some provision of the kind would 
have been made. That ‘‘ new brooms sweep clean” is an old 
proverb ;’’ why, we might further ask, was the ancient key of 
Connaught swept away at all? Why were similar structures, 
intimately connected with interesting historical associations at 
Banagher and at Limerick removed? The cost of their de- 
struction exceeded the value of their materials by many degrees, 
and for an engineering theory which turns out to be baseless, we 
have lost in Ireland a goodly number of monuments, often asso- 
ciated with heroic names, deeds, and we may say with theidea of 
social enterprise or individual munificence. Since the removal 
of the bridges named, and the partial demolition of others of a 


similarly interesting character, has the winter flow of the mighty 


river been in any manner checked—have the landlords reason 
to rejoice at the results of modern engineering endeavours,f or 
which they paid largely ? In a word, has the Shannon been in 
the least subdued in his fierce winter will ? We well know how 
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the question would be answered by those most interested ; and 
as an antiquary, we can only wish that while the necessities of 
modern locomotion or traffic should have been provided for, 
some landmarks (though bridges) in the history of our coun- 
try might not have been heedlessly, and as events show, wan- 
tonly destroyed. 

Athlone was too nearly associated with those great centres of 
learning and of religion, Clonmacnoise, Tarmonbarry, and 
Clonfert, to have acquired in the early history of the church 
any especial character, and yet we find in the ancient church- 
yard beyond where lately stood the north gate, of which more 
hereafter, a mutilated inscription in the old Irish character, 
which would establish a very early date, probably the 9th cen- 
tury, for the existence of a temple upon the spot. Of the Cis- 
tercian abbey, dedicated to St. Peter, which, according to Ware, 
was founded at Athlone early in the 13th century, and of the 
monastery erected about the same time by Cathal Croib-Dearg 
O’Connor, king of Connaught, upon the eastern bank of the 
river, there are no remains, the walls having probably been 
destroyed during the several sieges to which the place has been 
subjected, the last and most memorable of which occurred 
during the war of the great revolution, when, the year following 
the battle of the Boyne, King William sent De Ginkle to storm 
the town, which then still pronounced for King James. Of 
the gallant feats performed by the Irish army on that occasion 
it is unnecessary here to relate. After a defence paralleled 
only by that of Limerick, the place fell into the hands of 
William’s general, who in a space of ten days had expended in 
his operations against the castle and town walls upwards of 
50 tons of powder, 1,200 cannon-balls, 600 shells, besides 
many tons of stone shot. So terrible was the cannonade that 
every house upon the western, or Connaught side of the river 








however, was soon after re-edified by King William. 

This important fortress was destined to a second demolition 
more sudden than the first, when, in 1697, its magazine was 
fired by lightning, upon which occasion about 260 barrels of 
the ‘‘ villanous compound” and 1,000 hand-grenades exploded, 
shattering and destroying nearly the entire town. The castle 
was then rebuilt much in its present form, and to this day it 
ranks as a considerable stronghold. 

From some portions of the town wall which still remain on 
the north side, we may judge that it was a work of unusual 
height and thickness. The north gate, though shot-torn and 
battered, gave promise of lasting for centuries to come. It was 
a most characteristic structure of its class—one of the few 
gate-towers remaining in Ireland. Only a few years ago some 
utilitizing Vandals voted the ancient porch a nuisance, because, 
as we have heard, the archway through it was somewhat too 
low for the passage of carts when laden with vegetable produce 
(query thistles ?) which they required. 

Of the ancient houses of Athlone a few are still extant, though 
more or less modernized. Qne of them, on the spandrels of its 
interesting doorway, bears the date 1628, and is traditionally 
pointed out as the residence of De Ginkle during his occupa- 
tion of the place. These old residences are perfectly similar 
to ancient buildings in Galway, which are erroneously supposed 
to have been erected after Spanish models. 

Lough Ree, or more correctly ‘Ribh, lies immediately to 
the north of the town. This noble expanse of the Shannon is 
about seventeen miles in length, its breadth varying from one 
to seven miles. Though this lake in point of scenic interest 
cannot be compared with Lough Dearg, and some other waters 
of the Shannon, yet from several points along its shores and 
from some of its numerous islands, Hare Island, Inismore, 
{nisturk, Inisbofin, Quaker, and Church Islands, a variety of 
views may be had which present many picturesque combina- 
tions. Lough Ree is the scene of an annual regatta, which 
attracts the ‘‘ fashion and beauty’ of the district for miles 
around. Each August a fleet once more enlivens the aspect 
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many-coloured streamers, accompanied by military and other 
bands, and laden with gentlest ladies and gallant gentlemen, 
glide tranquilly over the scene of many a fatal shipwreck or 
fiercely-contested battle. It is curious to consider the changes 
which time has witnessed in the style and character of the 
fleets which have had their home on Lough Ree, The Danes 
in their long ‘‘ serpents’’ swept its waters for centuries, con- 
tending with the Celt in many a bloody encounter. In the 
‘¢ Annals of the Four Masters,” under the date a.p. 751, we 
read: ‘The shipwreck of the Dealbhna-Nuadhat, on Loch 
Ribh, with their lord Duimasach, of which it is said, ‘ Thrice 
nine vessels and three of the gamhawraighe of Loch Righ, 
there escaped of them with life except alone the crew of one 
vessel,’ ”” 

From the same compilation we learn, that in 1187 there 
was a fleet of 180 ships upon the lake, and that in 1190 it 
witnessed the wreck of O’Connor and the Sil-Murray. ‘ Their 
ships were scattered by the force of the tempest. Such was 
the fury of the storm that the vessel in which O’Connor was, 
foundered, and all the crew perished, except O’Connor him- 
self and six others.”’ 

Church Island contains the ruins of several very interesting 
ecclesiastical edifices and the fine old castle of Riun-duin (the 
Point of the Fort, corrupted into Randown), upon the Roscom- 
mon side, will amply repay a visit. 

The Shannon below Athlone possesses no point of interest 
nearer than the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise, seven miles 
distant by water, twelve by road from the town. Of this famous 
monastery an account has already appeared in the DuBLIN 
SATURDAY MAGAZINE. a 

W. F. W. 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER IX.—[conrinveEp.] 


Kneeling down upon the luxurious rug, in front of the pleasant 
blaze, she remained long and silently gazing into the fiery em- 
bers, apparently watching the strange forms and shapes that ever 
and anon, like pictures from a magic lantern, presented them- 
selves within its ruddy depths. Now it was a castle, with ponder- 
ous keep and massive towers, and troops of mounted servitors 
within its courts; and now a cottage, with latticed porch and 
leaf-framed door, and childish forms at play before the gates ; 
and now a forest scene, with branches interlaced, and long 
aisles of pillared trees stretching away far as the eye could 
reach ; and then again a mountain range, with rocks, and 
chasms, and rugge@ paths, and fir, and heath, and ferns; and 
then would come a train of faces, some strange and some 
familiar—shadowy resemblances of features long since moul- 
dered—of kind, soft eyes for ever quenched in death—of 
prayerful looks and smiles. Now Norah would fancy amidst 
the motley throng a likeness to the absent Alfred Leeson—alas! 
why was he not there to aid her now ?—and then again her 
sainted mother’s gentle face would seem to grow out of the 
dense deep light, as if responding to her gaze, with such 8 
look of love as never should she meet upon this earth again. 

Hour after hour had chimed and passed ere Norah at length 
awakened from her reverie. It was with a start and shudder, 
for, like the knell to her scarce existing hopes, she had heard 
her guardian’s voice addressing her servant as he descended 
the staircase, to enter the carriage in waiting to convey him to 
a banquet at the Marquis of Hillesford’s, 

** Moore,” Mr. Archer said in his usual tone of command- 
ing condescension (he was by far too well-bred an individual 
to tolerate the vulgarism of Christian appellations in people of 
Margaret’s class), ‘‘ Moore, you will please attend promptly to 
the orders your lady, by my desire, will this evening deliver to 
you. And further, say to Miss Elmore that I shall expect 
everything to be in perfect readiness by the evening after to- 





of the usually deserted lake, and gay vessels, decorated with 


morrow.” Here the voice had grown so stern that the listener 
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felt herself becoming sick and faint, and ready to sink with 
sorrow. ‘* The evenifff after to-morrow—all preliminaries be- 
ing this night arranged by me.” . 

Ah, why was he so hard, so cruel, and relentless? She 
heard his departing footstep as it measuredly treaded the echo- 
ing hall. She heard the rapid whirling of the carrriage wheels 
as they bore him away, for the first time, without bidding her 
farewell, or leaving upon her brow the parting kiss which 
brought with it his benediction. Her heart gave a dull heavy 
beat of suffering as the loud crash of the outer door actually 
proclaimed his departure. He had gone without a word or 
look—gone away from her in displeasure—gone, with nothing 
save that reiterated mandate to mark his sense of her exist- 
ence. ‘‘Oh, Margaret!’ and she threw herself in utter abandon- 
ment into the arms of her humble friend, who, with a counte- 
nance expressive of much concern and surprise, had entered the 
apartment in search of her. ‘‘ Oh, Margaret! Ihave no longer 
a parent left—no longer one to care for or to shelter me. I 
am an orphan now indeed, and for the first time ; never be- 
fore did I feel the want of having a yearning heart to watch 
over and protect me. For nearly seven bright years I have been 
tended by a father’s hand; a father’s fond affection has been 
mine, and mine only. Never did look or tone convey an 
idea of aught but love towards me; and this night—this 
dreadful night, he has left me, Margaret, in unforgiving anger ; 
he has gone away. Oh, how can we be ever, as we once have 
been, again ?” 

She could say no more; convulsive sobs had choked her 
utterance. 

* * * * * 

‘** Our Father, who art in heaven!’ let us say that blessed 
prayer together, Miss Norah dear, before you utter another 
word. It will calm you to be reminded that you have still a 
parent in heaven who will never turn aside or abandon you. 
Then let us ask Him if it be His blessed will to deliver you, 
dear, from all evil, or to give you strength to bear up against 
the danger. Let us kneel down here—here, in the midst of 
your sorrow and your desolation, and ask Him to grant you 
that mercy and that grace. Glory, praise, and honour be to 
His holy name! Amen.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TABLEAU. 


Noran scarcely saw her guardian during the time which in- 
tervened between the evening recorded in our last chapter, and 
that upon which a rehearsal of the various pieces intended for 
representation at the Marquis of Hillesford’s was to be held. 
Contrary to his almost invariable custom, Mr. Archer break- 
fasted in his own private apartments, and as he dined out 
upon the day immediately following that which witnessed the 
scene already alluded to, and only entered the drawing-room 
when it was occupied by visiters, Norah had no opportunity of 
addressing him alone until the hour when, in obedience to his 
commands, she presented herself before him, attired in the re- 
quired costume, which had been fashioned in exact imitation of 
the celebrated painting by the great master whose ideal she was 
about to represent. A closely-fitting boddice of ruby velvet, 
richly embroidered with gold, leaving the neck and arms unco- 
vered, lending a new lustre to the brilliants which encircled 
them ; a trained skirt of soft white satin; confined at the waist 
by a cincture of the same costly jewels, and a tiara of diamond 
stars glittering and sparkling above the rich abundance of her 
ringleted hair. , 

Mr. Archer gave a start of delighted surprise as she stood 
before him under the mellow light of the Venetian lamps. Was 
she not a bride worthy of a prince—was she not fit to mate 
with royalty itself? He sprang up from his easy chair with 
quite a bound of ecstasy at sight of her loveliness, and extend- 
ing both hands towards the visibly-trembling girl he ex- 





“My dear child, I congratulate you; you have exceeded 
even my most sanguine expectations—your appearance wil) 
create quite a furore. I must compliment your modiste alsi 
for her admirable skill in carrying out the idea of the painter ; 
in fact, the tout ensemble is perfection itself—I am charmed,” 
and he touched her forehead lightly with his lips. 

No allusion to their recent difference escaped him—not as 
much as the breathing of a syllable. He had achieved his 
purpose, and as those who win are admittedly entitled to exult, 
who shall blame Mr. Archer for yielding to the triumphant 
feelings consequent on his success? or who shall say with 
what apparent clearness he seemed to see, not very far either, 
in the promising future the realization of another desire, to 
which the present achievementwas but a preliminary step? To 
all this evident satisfaction and approval Norah had merely 
replied by the scarce audible words, ‘‘I am glad to have 
pleased you ;” and then, with a sense of sinking at the heart-— 
an unaccountable oppression of foreboding, she permitted him 
to lead her forth in the height of his triumphant exultation to 
minister (as she herself had expressed it) to the caprices of a 
bad unhappy man. 

The result of the rehearsal was everything that could be de- 
sired by those most interested in its success. Norah proved her- 
self an apt pupil in the science ofimitation. The pose of her en- 
tire figure was declared to be inimitable. The half pensive 
and wholly intellectual character of her spiritual face was ad- 
mitted to approach nearer to the ideal of the great master, than 
any previous impersonator of the world-famed Juliet had ever 
before been destined to arrive at. 
child of innocence and impulse—the young, bright heiress of 
the house of Capulet—the inexperienced, ingenuous girl, for 
the first time conscious of the dawning of the heart's fair sum- 
mer, as yet unknowing even by what name such rainbow sun- 
shine should be called. 

The wished for evening, when all this amalgamation of per- 
fection was to be duly presented to the gaze of the brilliant 
circle who had been favoured with invitations to the ever, on 
such occasions, crowded saloons of the Marquis of Hillesford, 
came swiftly round at last. The night of the much talked of 
féte had at length arrived. Hundreds of wreaths and bouquets 
had (though the time was winter, and flowers consequently 
difficult to be obtained) been wrought by the skilful fingers of 
the Roman flower-girls ; myriads of exotic plants had lent their 
fragrance to render the scene as much like a dream of fairy- 
land as taste and skill could make it. Evergreens of remark- 
able size and beauty formed many a miniature labyrinth of 
shade, where variegated lamps, like congregated glow-worms, 
shone with a twilight lustre, contrasting pleasingly with the 
broad glare of light shed by the chandeliers, that blazed like 
so many suns from out the azure roof of the brilliant ball- 
room. 

At the extreme end of a spacious apartment, over which 
shaded lamps of soft, muffed glass cast a subdued and softened 
light, a temporary stage had been erected, as yet concealed from 
the view of the spectators by a massive curtain of crimson velvet, 
which, with its cords and cornices of gold, swept the raised 
floor in ample folds. A row of tiny foot-lights, in lieu of gas- 
burners, flickered and glistened in their crystal stands. And 
amidst the perfume of a thousand flowers, the ipspiriting 
music of an admirably organized band, wich played most ex- 
quisitely selections from the favourite operas, the voluminous 
curtain slowly ascended, discovering the first tableau of the 
night—a scene from the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’—that in which 
the chosen lover of Portia makes choice of the leaden casket, 
the part of the heroine being excellently rendered by a young 
lady, a Roman countess. The expression of sudden delight 


upon the face was quite charmingly portrayed. The ecstatic 
look of the fortunate candidate, and the perfect keeping of the 
entire part, eliciting unanimous applause. Then followed an 
equally successful representation of the witch scene in ‘“* Mac- 
beth,” succeeded by a comic portraiture of some well-kuown 


She looked, indeed, the 
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print of the day, styled ‘‘ Courtship ;” and then that terrible 
exhibition of a husband’s vengeance, where Othello is, dis- 
covered stealing, with his murderous step, upon the sleeping 
Desdemona; the painful effect produced by this tragic pic- 
ture being speedily dispelled by a ludicrous impersonation of 
Sir John Falstaff from the ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor.” Thére 
was a slight interval succeeding this last display, and then, as 
each one referred to the illuminated programme, a buzz of ex- 
pectation rose like a pervading murmur through the room. 
There was an evidently increasing excitement—an eager watch- 
ing of the velvet curtain—a visible anxiety of look and tone, 
for the famous balcony scene was to form the next subject for 
demonstration. The orchestral band hére commenced a kind 
of dreamy recitative, now swelling into a gladsome chant, now 
sinking to a scarce audible murmur—a species of tremulous 
thrill, to which every heart there present involuntarily re- 
sponded ; and whilst those song-like notes were still lingering 
within their ears, the gorgeous curtain slowly began to ascend, 
revealing to their long-strained gaze the Juliet of the hour 
ber4ing downwards from her balcony in the silvery moonlight, 
as though to catch the answer of the enraptured Romeo, of 
whom she has but just made the inquiry, whether he is not a 
Montague and an enemy? The moment of his utterance of 
the oft-quoted reply: ‘* Neither, fair saint, if either thee 
offend,” being that which had been chosen by the painter. With 
uplifted head, most eloquent look, and attitude of earnest 
fervour, the Marquis of Hillesford looked his part as well as 
any previous representative of the renowned Itomeo could pos- 
sikly have been expected to do—gallant, graceful and dis- 
tingué. Tow. many a female jheart beat loud with envy of 
Norah’s cliarms that night—of Norah the unenviable—of 
Norah, who, aggrieved, humiliated, and subdued, did but 
strive to nerve herself to the performance of the distasteful 
task allotted to her. 

Meanwhile Mr. Archer was in the seventh heaven of en- 
chantment. Well-bred, as he considered himself to be, he still, 
for the very existence of him, could not control his feverish 
desire to send his eyes on voyages of discovery on all sides, in 
order that they might be feasted by the eloquent expressions 
of silent admiration which he anticipated—and not without 
reason—could not fail of being visible on the countenances of 
the spectators. He should read, he thought, in every face a 
confirmation of his own cherished idea, as to whose fair brow 
the coronet of the house of Hillesford was destined to encircle. 
He could see that the matter was no longer regarded as merely 
possible or doubtful, but that a fixed certainty in connexion with 

- it hadsuddenly burst, like a flash of electric light, upon the uni- 
versal intelligence. Ah, how exulting he felt—how self-sufii- 
cient, and how proud, as his triumphant gaze scanned the 
brilliant assemblage with the air of a regal conqueror, whose 
laurels have one and all been of his own gathering, and who 
boldly defies the power which would dare to snatch them from 
his victorious grasp. A simultaneous burst of ringing plaudits 
arrested his wandering gaze, and recalled it swiftly to the all- 


absorbing stage. Norah’s attitude had slightly changed—very. 


slightly, it is true, but still sufficiently to attract the already 
rivetted attention of the eager crowd. A crimson blush had 
suddenly suffused the face late so exquisite in its delicate fair- 
ness—a rose-like glow had shone out like a sunbeam, lighting 
up cheek; brow, and smile with a beauty all its own. 

Norah had recognized, amidst the innumerable faces which 
crowded closely round the stage, the pale, stern features of 
Alfred Leeson. Naturally startled out of her self-possession 
by such sudden apparition, the young girl involuntarily moved, 
an exclamation of astonishment, as instantly suppressed, rising 
to her lips, and that blush of conscious confusion, bidding 
him, as it ever had done, an unutterable welcome. She fan- 
cied that she had read commiseration even in his fleeting 
glance—a deep-felt pity that she should have been thus tried— 
a perfect understanding at whose instance it had been so decreed, 
and a whole volume of sincerity and faithfulness ready to be 
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poured out at the first favourable opportunity beneath her 
gracious feet. He was, in very deed, her Romeo—the object 
of fair Julict’s blushing gaze—and not the titled representative, 
whose every sense seemed wrapt in fervid contemplation of her 
charms. And yet—oh, the vanity, the blinding vanity of a 
truly vain man—the inexpressible conceit of oné who has, as 
it were, been born a coxcomb—the intolerable notion of his 
own attractions which such individual ever possesses—the 
Marquis of Hillesford took to himself the credit of awakening 
that rosy blush and smile—imputed to his fascinating gaze the 
power of lighting up those deep, dark eyes with such bright 
radiance; and to his admirable portraiture of the ardent 
wooer, the captivating of this hitherto cold, unmoved young 
beauty out_of the freezing atmosphere by which she had ever 
previously surrounded herself. 

Never had there been seen so beautiful a tableau. The cur- 
tain fell amidst a storm of prolonged applause, and Mr. Archer 
speedily found himself overpowered by flatteries and compli- 
ments without number, as, feeling all a father’s vanity, he took 
his dignified way, smiling and bowing his acknowledgments, 
toward the rapidly filling ball-room. 

The change of dress necessary to be effected by those en- © 
gaged in the preliminary entertainments of the evening, caused 
the lapse of a considerable interval ere they vouchsafed to 
make their several appearances in the saloons set apart for 
dancing. The Marquis of Hillesford was one of the first to per- 
ceive the entrance of Norah, who, having exchanged her Juliet’s 
costume for arobe of blue and silver tissue, with a few natural 
flowers, in lieu of jewels, simply mingling with her shadowy hair, 
evidently formed for him the principal attraction of the night. 
Eagerly advancing towards her, as she paused to exchange a 
courteous greeting with the noble hostess, a maternal aunt of 
the Marquis, whe, occupied, as might be, in the arduous duty 
of receiving, still found sufficient time to offer her meed of com- 
pliment and praise to the wealthy heiress, whom she secretly 
believed would, sooner or later, finally ‘ enrich the hand of 
yonder knight.” Claiming the fulfiiment of a previous pro- 
mise, won from her in the course of the evening, to accept 
him as a partner for. her first dance, the delighted host, draw- 
ing Norah's hand within his arm, led her through a throng of 
smiling revellers, to a reserved space at the head of the room, 
where guests of the highest distinction, including the crown 
prince of a certain royal house, alone mingled together in lofty 
exclusiveness. 

Where was Mr. Archer now ?—where the ambitious specu- 
lator, to whose spirit of foresight and perseverance all these 
accumulating honours were assuredly due ?—where the un- 
untiringly active diplomatist—the skilful general, under whose 
leadership the orphan child of Mary Elmore had already 
attained to so much distinction and precedence ? He who had 
ever so planned and plotted that her place should be amongst 
the great ones of the earth—her stand beside the footstool of 
a monarch’s throne! Erect and exultant there he stood, 
drinking in the rich craught of honeyed flattery from those regal 
lips, and gazing, in the fulness of his pride and joy, upon her 
whose rare attractiveness had thus elicited such exalted praise ! 

How every movement of that graceful form, as it glided 
through the mazes of the dance, was watched and prided in ! 
How every smile that beamed upon her face, and every sil- 
very intonation of her beloved voice was caught and trea- 
sured. She was not born to mate with the vulgar herd of ordi- 
nary human kind! Endowments, natural and acquired, of such 
extraordinary character, claimed for their guerdon a far higher 
destiny—a more exalted prize; and that prize she should 
win and wear—he vowed it; nay, he silently swore, in the 
intoxicating excitement of delighted feeling, as with glisten- 
ing eyes he hearkened to the few but flattering words 
of the gracious speech, vouchsafed upon the occasion by 
the royal personage before mentioned, who was pleased to 
express the great gratification it would on some future day 


afford him, to see so lovely a lady presented at the royal court.: 
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‘¢ She will then be, or I mistake much,”’ he added in a tone of 
gay pleasantry, ‘‘ a peeress of her justly-boasted realm, a title 
second only to sovereignty for rank and consequence. He 
will be, indeed, a happy man who claims so fair a brow where- 
on to proudly set the coronet of his noble house.” 

Oh! the eestasy of that inexpressible moment !—the mental 
inflation! the gigantic pride! He was perfectly mute and 
speechless from emotion, and could only summon sufficient 
recollection to assume a becoming attitude of reverential atten- 
tion, bowing deeply his acknowledgments of the royal grace, 
and vainly endeavouring to think of even a single sentence in 
reply. 

Meanwhile, the dance being concluded, Norah and her 
partner sought a temporary relief from the heated atmosphere 
of the ball-room in the cooler air of a vast conservatory, which 
opened into the saloon. A choice collection of flowering shrubs 
and exotics were rustling their verdant branches in the per- 
fumed breeze, and a crystal fountain was spouting up its 
sparry rain, which fell in a diamond shower down into the 
marble basin, where flitted the glittering gold-fish. Norah’s 
step was somewhat hesitating and uncertain; her air and 
bearing that of one who, perplexed and agitated, scarce heeds 
what path they take, or seek it solely for the sake of its dis- 
traction. Wholly absorbed by the recollections excited by 
that well-known face, she had yielded herself for the moment 
to the guidance of her companion, and almost unconsciously 
followed the direction of his lead. At length, on reaching a 
comparatively deserted portion of the lovely spot, where a 
cicle of beautiful acacias, with purple lamps suspended from 
their feathery branches, surrounded a sculptured pedestal of 
porphyry, the marquis pansed, and with a rapid glance towards 
the few groups of saunterers who were refreshing themselves 
_ In the cooling atmosphere, in order to be assured that they 
were actually too much engrossed with each other to heed 
his particular movements, he attempted to gain a hearing 
by stating that he had a petition to prefer. Fancying that 
it might have reference to some further tableau arrange- 
menis, and being particularly desirous of asserting her strong 
feeling of objection to again taking part in any exhibition of 
the kind (an expression of distaste which she trusted would 
prove a decisive barrier to any future solicitations), Norah, 
with a gesture of assent, awaited the preferring of the noble 
Marqnis’s request. 

‘¢ Norah !—Miss Elmore!” that gentleman began in tones 
of earnest fervour, ‘‘ the question I am about to ask—the 
favour I am compelled, as it were, to seek at your fair hands, 
is, need I say, one upon which the happiness of my entire 
life must depend. You cannot but be aware of the feelings of 
admiration with which you have inspired me—nay, do not 
turn away ; a suit such as mine should surely not offend.” 
And he looked so absurdly confident the entire time—so tho- 
roughly convinced of nothing less than absolute success ; but, 
then, Norah’s eyes were downcast, so the self-sufficiency went 
for nothing. 

‘Pray pardon me, my lord Marquis,” she had interrupted, 
with a frightened face, ‘‘ if I say, that feeling rather indisposed 
just now, I must entreat you will reserve your communication 
for some other opportunity.” 

** None can ever, in my estimation, prove so felicitous as the 
present,” replied her companion in a rhapsody; ‘‘ none can 
ever be to me more dear or charming! We have this evening 
played the part of seeming lovers; let such from henceforth be 
a blissful reality. Let us, in fine, like Romeo and his Juliet, 
unite our hearts and destinies on this earth for ever! Norah, 
you will not sayme nay! My hand and fortune are this hour 
at your feet !” ; 

He attempted to take her hand as he uttered the last words, 
but she drew it promptly and indignantly away. If she could 
but have given expression to her feelings! but there were 
others close at hand, and so she forbore denunciation then. She 
was very pale and trembling, for a somewhat of the darkness 











—— 








which was fated to grow out of this same matter had cast its 
warning shadow over her mid already. With still drooped 
eyes and quivering lips, she ventured to reply. 
_ “Tf even your hand and fortune were indeed your own to 
give a 
His ears were strained to catch every faintest syllable of the 
momentous words. His eager look proclaimed his deep atten- 
tion, as he bent down fondly towards her. But the sentence 
remained unfinished—the words had died upon the speaker's 
Wiitening lips! Through the light boughs of the whispering 
acacias another face had appeared—stern, inflexible, and 
flushed with a jealous anger; and, for the second time that 
eventful evening, Norah had recognized the face of her 
betrothed. 





[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANCIENT IRISH GOLD. 


WHATEVER may be thescarcity of the precious metals amongst 
the Celts of Erinn in this, the 19th century, there is abundant 
and unmistakeable evidence that the people of the land now 
called Ireland, at some remote period, possessed an abundance 
at least of gold, and that they knew how to work it into mag- 
nificent ornaments, which are at this day the admiration of 
British and Continental archeologists. In his cutalogue of the 
antiquities preserved in the museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, Dublin, Sir William Wilde, who has personally visited 
every considerable national or public collection of antiquities 
in Europe, states that Ireland possesses a greater number of 
golden antiques than may be seen in all the other museums of 
Europe taken together! Of the native character of these 
gorgeous ornaments no skilful antiquary can entertain a doubt. 
The style of decoration which they bear is distinctly local, and 
had they been importations, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that we could recognize in foreign cabinets some precisely 
similar works. The origin of the Irish race, like that of the 
people of every country of antiquity, seems lost in the path- 
less fields of conjecture. That at someearly period of human 
society a very barbarous race occupied our land, is sufliciently 
evidenced by the weapons and ornaments of bone, stone, and 
even of wood, which are so abundantly found all over the 
country, and especially on the site of ancient fords of the Shan- 
non or other principal rivers. Now these weapons, especially 
those composed of flint, possess a very distinctive character. 
They are usually manufactured with the greatest nicety and 
care, and must have cost their makers great time and trouble 
in their formation. A people possessed of bronze or iron ma- 
terials, easily pointed, sharpened, and shaped by the hammer, 
would never have expended their labour in the manufacture of 
such, after all, puny and ineffectual missiles. They are es- 
sentially the weapons of a rude race, and have their analogies 
in the darts and spears of modern savages in various parts of 
the world. Moreover, flint-flakes, arrow and spear-heads, and 
kuives exactly similar, have lately been discovered in ancient 
bone caves in England and upon the Continent, in connexion 
with the skeletons, whole or in part, of hyenas and other ani- 
mals which, there is every reason to believe, must have perished 
ere yet the modern geographical features of Europe had been 
established. That the makers of our flint weapons were the 
first inhabitants of the country, there is every reason to be- 
lieve ; but to what tribe of the human family they belonged, 
whence they came, when and how they succeeded in forming 
settlements in Ireland, are questions lost in the mists of time. 
How long they ruled the land of their adoption until assailed, 
and perhaps overcome by a succeeding and more cultivated 
wave of population, is still a question equally difficult even to 
guess at We only know for certain that a people generally un- 
possessed of metal, rude and wholly uncivilized, at one time 
occupied these lands. Their handiwork, and even their graves, 
can in a thousand instances be pointed to, to thie day. They 
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at least were not. the manufacturers of the golden glories of 
our national and other antiquarian collections. Poor human 
nature has at all periods of the world’s history been fond of 
decoration and display. That even in days before the flood 
gold was used and prized, there can be no question, as we read 
in Genesis iii. 11, 12, that one branch of the river which 
flowed out of Eden ‘‘ compasseth the whole land of Havilah, 
where there is gold, and the gold of that land is good.” Again, 
after the deluge we read that ‘‘ Abraham was very rich in 
cattle, in silver, and in gold.’’. Some of our readers might 
naturally inquire ‘‘ what has the treasure of antediluvians to 
do with the present subject ?”’ We only allude to the mention 
of gold in connexion with the earliest history of the human 
race, to show that even from the beginning gold, in some form 
or another, was used and valued. As the population of the 
whole of Europe must have migrated from the Kast, it is not 
unlikely that even the first people who trod our soil conveyed 
with them at least a traditional knowledge of the precious 
metals. Savages are proverbially fond of display, and our 
earliest colonists may even have brought with them, as the 
most attractive and valuable heirlooms they possessed, some 
trinkets or ornaments of gold which had belonged to remote an- 
cestors, or which they had received in barter for skins or tusks 
of wild animals. In the course of time it is probable that native 
gold was found even in large quantities in ravines and beds of 
rivers in the newly-explored island, just as, in our time, nug- 
gets are to be had in the virgin lands of Australia or California. 
Within historical times geld has been found in a natural state 
in various parts of Ireland, particularly in the county of 
Wicklow, where even in the present age nuggets of several 
ounces weight are occasionally discovered. 

In the presence of the enormous amount of golden anti- 
quities found in Irish soil, and impressed with evidence of 
native workmanship, in the earliest style of art known in 
the world, it is, perhaps, needless to speculate whether the 
first people in Ireland possessed gold or not, or whether a more 
recent wave of humanity found it here, and worked it after 
ideas derived from other lands. Certain it is, however, that in 
Ireland the use of gold appears to have prevailed when bronze 
and iron were unknown. As far as we know gold is the only 
metal that has heretofore been discovered in connexion with 
works of the period when flint and stone weapons were used. 
Let us remember for a moment that whereas iron for the pur- 
pose of manufacture requires a complicated process of smelt- 
ing, silver of granulation, copper and lead of manipulation of 
various kinds, gold is found, and has always been found, in 
pieces so pure that a stone hammer skilfully applied might 
shape it into any required form. We may therefore, not 
without some show of reason conclude, that of all our metallic 
antiquities those of the material most easily discovered and 
worked, and at the same time the least liable to corrosion, 
may be considered the oldest. 

Some few years ago, Botta and Lagard astounded the world 
by bringing to light many of the sculptural glories of Nineveh, 
the capital of the Assyrian empire. More than 2,500 years 
have elapsed since the fall of the city, and so rapid and com- 
plete had been its ruin, that 250 years after the final catas- 
trophe, Xenephon, with a mighty host, passed the site of what 
had been the greatest city of the world without having occa- 
sion to refer in his anabasis to aught but a fewruins! The 
remains of Nineveh, as far as they have been yet explored, 
are of incalculable interest, not only to the historian, the 
sculptural artist, and the architect, but even to the archxolo- 
gist of western Europe. 

Owing to the peculiar construction of the Nineveh palaces 
and temples recently brought to light, the bas-reliefs with which 
they were adorned retain all the pristine sharpness of their 
execution. It may not be out of place here to say that the 
Assyrians built their walls of sun-dried bricks of enormous 
thickness, facing them on either side with sculptured slabs, 
upon which were wrought, with a greater or less degree of 
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artistic skill, the history of sieges and other warlike enterprises 
in which the nation had been engaged. Victor and captive, 
commander, officer, soldier, camp follower, and citizen, are 
equally described by the chisels of nearly 3,000 years ago! 
On all the sculptures representing human figures, ornaments 
are shown; and even a cursory view of an Assyrian battle 
scere will impress upon any intelligent beholder an idea 
of the little change which, after all, had been made in the 
science of killing from nearly the time of Moses, at least up to 
the humane invention of that ‘‘ villanous compound” of salt- 
petre and charcoal commonly styled gunpowder. But it is 
with the ornaments represented upon the figures that we have 
chiefly to do here. They consist mostly of bracelets, anklets, 
armlets, chains, and rings of various descriptions; and it is 
really most startling to observe the likeness borne by these 
representations to similar articles of gold and bronze found in 
the British Islands, and particularly in Ireland. From the 
Assyrian sculptures we may also learn that golden and silver 
ornaments were also used as money by the eastern nations of 
antiquity ; what was worn one day as a personal decoration, 
was passed as money on another. Lagard figures a conquered 
people paying tribute; the treasure, conveyed in vessels carried 
by captives, consists of bracelets and other ornaments, exactly 
like those represented in other sculptures upon the persons 
of warriors, priests, and even the common people. 

Here we have an unmistakeable clue to the use of the golden 
ringlets so commonly found in Ireland, and usually styled 
ring-money. Our specimens vary extremely in size. Some 
are so smal] as to preclude the idea that they could ever have 
been worn as ornaments, even by young children; others are 
decorated, and have evidently been used as bracelets or anklets ; 
while a few are so large, that they might easily encircle the 
shoulders of an adult. 

All, or nearly all, the golden antiquities of a pre-historic 
age found in Ireland, are modifications, more or less, of a 
plain bar of metal bent for the purpose of wearing or stringing. 

No doubt, through all periods of society in Ireland, as 
elsewhere, there were individuals and communities richer in 
the world’s goods than others. Many holders of “ golden 
store’ would permanently retain a portion of their treasure, 
wearing it upon their persons worked into ornamental objects ; 
thus the plain bar of gold, twisted and bent, would become a 
torque, asmaller piece, a bracelet, anklet, or ring, and so-forth. 
The bent bar seems very rarely to have been joined at the ends 
so as to form a complete ring ; probably the opening was origi- 
nally left in order to facilitate the cutting off a portion, when less 
than the weight of the article was required for the purpose of 
barter. The fashion of the imperfect rings may certainly have 
originated in this way. In very many instances, even otherwise 
roughly wrought pieces of carved gold, exhibit at their ends 
carved patterns so minutely executed that the eye, unassisted 
by a magnifying glass, can with difficulty trace the lines. It 
is difficult to account for the motive of this engraving, unless 
we may suppose that figures, carved upon the extremities of 
the bar, rendered any attempt at surreptitiously removing a 
portion of the gold a matter of easy detection. The exquisitely 
beautiful crescent-shaped ornaments of lustrous gold, which 
form such attractive objects in our national collections, doubt- 
lessly partook more of the character of decoration than of 
money, though, as we have seen, they might on occasion serve 
one purpose as well as the other. The same remark will apply 
to the equally beautiful collars, and even to the gigantic torques 
in the same museum ; two of the latter, found during the re- 
moval of an old embankment on Tara Hill, in the county of 
Meath, in a.p. 1810, are unequalled for magnificence. The 
larger specimen measures 5 feet 7 inches in length, and weighs 
27 ounces and 9 pennyweights; the other, 12 ounces and 6 
pennyweighis. 

Notwithstanding the extent of the collection of golden an- 
tiquities preserved in the Academy, and consisting of hundreds 
of specimens, it is to be feared that many unique articles, 
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found in various parts of the country, have, from time to time, 
gone to the crucible. Almost every year brings some fresh 
discovery—some golden relic not exactly similar to anything 
hitherto noticed, and occasionally perfectly new types are pre- 
sented. 

From an. examination and comparison of our antiques of 
gold with those of other countries, the following inferences 
may be drawn: Firstly, that the golden antiques found so 
plentifully in Ireland are of a pre-historic age. Secondly, 
that they are of native manufacture. Thirdly, that they were 
designed, not only as ornaments for the person, but as money. 
And, fourthly, that they were used chiefly by the people who 
cast and decorated the Celts’ spearheads, swords, and circular 
brooches, &c., of bronze, which exhibit a similar style of orna- 
mentation. 


W.F. W. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


———— 


CHAPTER XLIV. [contINvED.] 

The fresh demand for negus surprised my aunt. 
for ?’”’ she asked. 

‘*Oh! mem, for the leedies, mem.” 

‘*My goodness! Pat,” she exclaimed in astonishment ; 
‘“why do they require more ?” 

‘*'To make ’em pleasant, mem.” 

‘‘ Faith, I would not call Pat’s idea a bad one,” said Sir 
Robert, as he and Jackson laughed heartily. 

During breakfast, my excellent friend showed every atten- 
tion to Jackson, and I felt truly grateful. 

** Now, lads,”’ he said, *‘ you both dine with me remember, 
and we may as well go to the play in the evening, provided 
you have no other engagements.” 

We had none. This settled, he asked, ‘‘ When can you 
both leave town ?” 

Jackson replied, having served term, there was nothing to 
detain him, and he intended returning to Jackson’s Grove 
after a few days. 

‘‘Then you are both my prisoners, rescue or no rescue,”’ 
cried Sir Robert. ‘Soon as I can arrange some matters here, 
which I expect to do either to-day or to-morrow, I leave for 
my lodge near the Curragh, and you must accompany me. I| 
have not been to my Kildare estate for some months, and am 
desirous to pay it a visit.” 

Jackson said he felt honoured by the invitation, and accepted 
it with pleasure. I replied, ‘‘it would make me happy to be 
of the party, but I had been longer from home than I ever had 
been before, and was anxious to return, now that my term 
was over.” 

‘*T was prepared for this speech, my dear Bryan,” replied 
Sir Robert ; ‘and on my way here—for I brought my own 
carriage and posted—I paid a visit to Knocknacopple. I told 
your father I wished you to spend some little time with me at 
Ballybrac, and his reply was: ‘Take him, Spread, by all 
means.’ Indeed I afterwards suspected the Milesian chief 
would prefer you did not return home just at present.”’ 

‘Then I shall go to Ballybrac willingly ;” and I inquired, 
while I felt a fluttering at my heart, ‘* Did you call any where 
else as you drove along ?” 

‘** Well hunted! well hunted, my boy! Do you know of the 
tender passion of this poor love-lorn youth ?” he added, turn- 
ing to Jackson, who replied, ‘‘ Long and many a day ago.” 

‘* Then I may say on,” he continued. ‘* Yes, Bryan, you 
have hit off the running fairly ; I called at Mount Stuart—they 
are all well.” 

I looked disappointed. 


“‘ Why, confound you, you ingrate!” he exclaimed. ‘I 


‘¢ Who 
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tell you all your kind friends are well, yet that face of yours 
looks this moment as blank as a day we failed to find. Tell 
me what will satisfy you, and hang me but I'll say it.” 

I suspected he was what is called “ drawing me out,” and 
merely observed, ‘‘ I have nothing to ask, Sir Robert.”’ 

‘Excuse me for saying I don’t believe you, my buck. 
Now, to put you out of pain, there was a little body on a 
visit, and I strongly suspect that is the reason your most 
aristocratic sire is unwilling to have you back for some time 
longer. She is a charming creature certainly, and the Stuart's 
girls seem very much attached to her. When I mentioned 
your name, and said I was sure to see you on my arrival in 
Dublin, she coloured ; and Kate, a merry soul, begged I would 
tell you, ‘ all at Mount Stuart desired to be kindly remembered.’ 
So, you thief, you were not satisfied when I delivered my mes- 
sage correctly.” 

The breakfast party now broke up, and dinner being ordered 
for six o’clock, we separated. I cannot tell how much this 
message from Kate Stuart, sent in the presence of Emily, 
affected me. I was endeavouring to forget her, trying to per- 
suade myself my love was hopeless. There was in my heart 
the chill of disappointment occasioned by her cruel letter, and 
I tried to banish gloomy recollections by the cheerful society 
in which I had been placed; I found all was vain—I could not 
forget the past ; and though reason dictated submission to the 
will of my father, and prudence seconded reason, and pride 
whispered the words of the lady’s uncle in my ear, I was dvaf 
to all but the voice of my heart telling me to “‘ love on!”’ 

Strolling through the city with Sir Robert, he stepped into 
the Club he belonged to—the Kildare-street—to see a friend. 
While waiting for him, I took up a late paper; the heading of 
a paragraph, ‘‘ Fatal Accident,’’ induced me too look further, 
and to my regret, notwithstanding all that happened, I read 
as follows: ‘‘On Monday last, as Mr. Casey, Elsinore Villa, 
was returning from Castleton, county Cork, his horse unfor- 
tunately fell with him over a precipice, the parapet wall not 
being of sufficient height to prevent this melancholy occurrence. 
The injuries inflicted precluded all hope of recovery. The 
accident having been observed, Mr. Casey was immediately 
released from under the horse, and conveyed to his residence 
close by. Medical aid was pro:nptly in attendance, but proved 
of no avail. The injuries terminated in death in less than an 
hour after his arrival at his house.”’ 

‘¢Here’s a sad affair, Sir Robert,” I said, when he re- 
appeared. I pointed out the paragraph. | 

‘¢‘Poor man! that was a melancholy event indeed. Had he 
only one child ?” 

‘Only one. I shall be curious to ascertain her fate,” I 
added, as we proceeded to Morrison’s. 

Jackson was true to his appointment, and I related the end 
of poor Casey. We went to the theatre after dinner, and spent 
a pleasant evening. Sir Robert Spread having concluded his 
business in Dublin next day, intimated we should start for his 
country seat near the Curragh on the following morning. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


CURRAGH MEETINGS AND GREETINGS. 


* Sometimes a place of right, 
Sometimes a place of wrong, 
Sometimes a place of rogues aud thieves, 
The honest men among.” 
ScorrT. 


THE morning fixed for our departure came frosty, but exhila- 
rating. A cheerful sun gave at least the appearance of warmth, 
though we failed to feel it; wrapped up in top-coats, inside 
the comfortable carriage, what cared we for a winter’s day ? 
Four excellent posters whirled us along the Naas-road, and 
we swept merrily past the labourers in the fields, and the 
hamlets we met on our route. 

Naas, where we changed horses, was the only considerable 
town we saw. Newbridge had not obtained the distinction of 
being more than a collection of cabins, for the spacious cavalry 
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barracks were not then built. The situation of Naas pleased 
me. It lies in the midst a fertile open country, abounding in 
woodland scenery, the Wicklow mountains towering on the 
south-eastern horizon. 

When we had travelled about a mile from this town, Sir 
Robert, who was well acquainted with the country, called our 
attention to an old brick mansion close to the road. It had 
never been finished. , 

‘‘This,” he said, ‘‘ is Jigginstown House, commenced by 
Black Tom, the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, when here as 
Lord Deputy.” 

I looked with much interest upon this memento of the too 
faithful servant of the unlucky house of Stuart—the hapless 
Wentworth. 

A wide and vast plain stretched before us, our road leading 
across. 

‘‘ Now, boys,” exclaimed our jolly companion, ‘* welcome to 
the Curragh of Kildare ;” and he sung a verse of the rebel ballad : 

“On the Curragh of Kildare, 
Sure the boys will all be there, 
With their pikes in goud repair, 

Says the Shan van Vocht.” 

He pointed out various lodges skirting the Curragh, and gave 
such anecdotes of their sporting owners as his experience en- 
abled him to do. We now approached a neat entrance—the 
porter’s lodge affording an index to the comfortable mansion ; 
and Sir Robert, who cordially returned the greeting of the por- 
tress as she threw wide the gates, announced our arrival at 
Ballybrac. 

There was a uniform, simple arrangement about house and 
offices which bespoke the quiet taste of a gentleman; and 
although kept up as a sporting lodge, the internal decorations 
denoted a higher order of mind than commonly falls to the lot 
of lovers of the turf. I soon discovered a very large and ex- 
cellent library, nor were pictures or busts wanting. In the 
well-proportioned hall was a collection of weapons; I also saw 
a stuffed otter, and some relics of the chase. 

Sir Robert had sent his butler across from Naas, on pro- 
cecding to town, to prepare for our reception, and the house 
looked as though it had never been unoccupied. At dinner 
we were joined by a most intelligent and pleasant companion, 
Mr. O’Rorke, Sir Robert’s agent. We learnt from him we 
arrived most opportunely, as the two following days were fixed 
for the meetings of the Curragh Coursing Club, and the bill of 
fare promised excellent sport. There was a sixteen dog stakes 
of 3 sovereigns each. The first to receive £35; the second, 
£10; the third, his stake. Several of the best greyhounds in 
Ireland had been nominated. 

We started for the coursing matches next morning after 
breakfast. Mr. O’Rorke apprised some of the principal tenants 
that Sir Robert had a couple of friends at Ballybrac, and the 
best studs in their stalls were at our service ; proud were they 
to be of any use to their landlord’s guests. O’Rorke kept a 
couple of active nags for his principal and himself. 

I was delighted with the Curragh, of which I had heard so 
much. It is a vast undulating plain, six miles in length, and 
two in breadth ; the town of Kildare lies near the west end, 
and the high road from Dublin to Limerick—part of which we 
travelled the evening before—crosses it. It is a sheep-walk, 
containing ai least 6,000 acres; and the eye is charmed with 
the velvet smoothness of the green, while the springy elasticity 
of the sod renders it to be that for which it is justly renowned, 
namely, the great race-course of Ireland. 

We had two very excellent days’ coursing, and you may 
guess my pleasure was enhanced when the hearty grasp of 
Doctor John’s hand convinced me he was in all his strength. 

‘‘T suppose you heard of poor Casey ?” he said. ‘ We 
buried him the day before I started. His daughter is on a 
visit in Mallow—you would not guess who with ?” 

‘‘ I cannot form an idea, 

** Mr. Brallaghan!’’ 





Ere I recovered from the surprise the announcement occa- 
sioned, *‘Hallo, Father Tom! When came you from the 
north ?” exclaimed Doctor John. teres 

‘‘T had not hoped for the pleasure of so soon meeting you, 
Mr. O’Regan,”’ said Father Tom, shaking mo by the hand. 

I told him I was on a visit to Sir Robert Spread. ‘* Here 
is another whom you will be glad to see,” I added, as Jackson, 
accompanied by our host, came galloping up. 

A large number of the lovers of sport now congregated. 
Lord Shillelagh quickly recognised our party and joined us, 
There was the Marquis of Galway, the Earl of Bennedder, 
Lord Downhill, the Montgomeries, Disneys, Barrys, Powers, 
in short the men of mark in the Irish sporting circles were 
there or thereabouts. Owing to the excellent arrangements 
of the committee of management, we had a good supply of 
hares, and. the coursing, on such capital ground, was first- 
rate. The best dogs were those belonging to the Hon. Mr, 
Stonehouse, Mr. Gurnett, and Father Tom. Two of the latter, 
Emir and Lady Harkaway, beat nearly every other. 

During this and subsequent visits to the Curragh, I made 
the acquaintanceship of many worthy gentlemen connected 
with the turf. My father’s old friend, Mr. Robert Hunter, was 
particularly attentive to me. I witnessed some of the best 
running I ever saw on any race-course, and I believe there is 
more henourable conduct and less trickery on the plain of 
Kildare, than on any other race-course in the United Kingdom. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


FLIGHT OF TIME. 


“ Time, stern huntsman, who can haulk ® 
Stanch as houn.), fleet as hawk.”"-—S:k W. Scorr. 


Two years elapsed after my visit to Ballybrac without any 
event worthy of special commemoration. I had kept all my 
Irish terms, and made such progress in legal lore as consum- 
ing a reasonable share of beef and mutton, and imbibing my 
regulated allowance of wine, could impart. This was not all; 
the example of my friend Jackson induced me to peruse several 
legal treatises, and I purchased ‘‘ Coke upon Littleton,” 
‘* Blackstone’s Commentaries,” Watkin’s Conveyancing,” and 
‘‘Fearne’s Contingent Remainders,” and read them during 
my leisure hours ; but I am afraid, though the labour was great, 
the profit was small. 

My intervals between the terms were spent chiefly at home, 
and in Fermoy, with my two uncles. I have no recollection 
of anything relating to either meriting any remark in addi- 
tion to the sketches I have already given you, except Uncle 
Malachy’s considerate regard to his wife’s feelings having in- 
duced him to tell her of her father’s death three days before 
the event, ‘‘in order that she might be prepared for the 
worst,” he said, to some friend who expostulated with him. 

During the stay of the 49th I was very frequently with 
them, and became quite a favorite with Colonel Gates. I 
was constantly his guest at the mess, and he placed one of his 
horses at my disposal to hunt, whenever I desired a day’s sport 
with the old pack. 

_I was not long at home ere I discovered the cause of my 
father’s unwillingness I should return after my term, and pre- 
ferred consigning me to Sir Robert Spread, in order to spend 
some time with him. It was to prevent my meeting Miss 
O’Moore, who had been on a visit to the Stuarts previously 
to their departure for the Continent. Miss Stuart’s health was 
declining, and the medical fiat for a southern climate having 
been pronounced, Sir Henry offered a choice of Spain or Italy. 
The latter had the preference, and Emily accompanied them. 
I strove hard to hope the future would compensate for the 
pangs of the present. There is great buoyancy in the youth- 
ful heart, and I struggled with despondency ; I wrestled with 
despair, and mastered it. I felt even happier that Emily was 


than I could were she at home with her vulgar relatives. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


sojourning in the glorious land of Italy, with congenial minds, 
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THE LATE DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


Ix or about the year 1820 the m tion of smuggled tobaceo 

revailed to an enormous extent on the west and south-west coast of 
roland There were no coastguard, no regular police; a few ragged 
retainers of the gentry scattered here and there, who hardly knew 
how to pull a trigger, or screw on a bayonet, were the only force 
the excise officers could count upon to resist a landing, or make a 


_capture of smuggled tobacco, The very excise themselves were 


known to wink and connive at a landing, and they, not unfrequently, 
got the strongest information of a landing to be effected some twenty 
miles away from’ the place really intended, so that the smugglers 
could take their time in effecting the landing, when they knew the 
poor police were at least twenty miles away from them. Some families 
in Kerry, who now carry their heads high enough, may date their 
rise in the world from that era of smuggling. The government 
became alarmed, more stringent laws against os were passed. 
Anyone convicted under the latest act became liable to fourteen years’ 
transportation, and they dispatched an officer from Dublin specially 
to look after the smugglers who abounded in and about the town of 
Dingle, from the lowest labourer or mechanic to the very conye 
of the peace in that goodly town. They selected one who, had the 
Fenians been in existence, would have been classed an A, or at 
least a B—a man of the name of Flood, who bad been originally a 
lamplighter in the old Crow-street theatre, and was for years one 
of the notabilities of Dublin. He had a wonderful memory, could 
repeat off nearly all the plays he had seen acted on the stage, and so 
mimicked the leading actors of the day, that the half-crowns he ex- 
tracted from the goers of the green-room sometimes exceeded the 
salaries of the principal stars of the day. He was a most expert 
swimmer, and the son of some person in high position having fallen 
into the Liffey, as Flood passed the way, he fearlessly plunged in 
and rescued the lad, brought him up in triumph all but drowned, 
and gave him up to his distracted parents. They were so grateful 
to Flood, that they got him a situation in the revenue, in which he 
soon distinguished himself—so much so, that the commissioners sent 
him on a special mission to Dingle, to stop the “ flood” of smuggling 
with which that whole peninsula was then inundated. 

However useful an officer he may have been when under the 
control and direction of others, like many beside him, he could not 
guide or direct himself; he soon became another remarkable instance 
of the truth of the remark, how much easier it is to bear adversity 
than prosperity. The elements of play-acting, and vagabondism, 
and devil-may-careism, that had been stifled for awhile, burst out 
with increased force and fury when the restraint that had been put 
upon them was removed. - No sooner did John Flood, Esq., settle 
himself down in Dingle, than, in order to astonish the natives, he 
got up a regular theatre, collected all the smart lads and young 
girls of the town about him, painted and hung the scenery himself, 
and, before many weeks, had as many Romeos, Othellos, and Iagos 
about him, and Juliets and Desdemonas, as Drury-Lane or Covent 
Garden could turn out in their palmiest days. Flood was the 
Alfred Bunn or the Charles Kean of the Dingle boards. 

He was feted, entertained, invited for three places each night; 
but the Old Boy was too busy with him, and his great glory was 
peer with his company after their labours. 

‘The Dingle market was neither then nor now, I believe, par- 
ticularly well supplied with fresh meat or dead poultry, and neces- 
sity drove Flood and his company betimes to make a raid on the 
neighbour’s hen roost, or on |:is unoffending geese, to supply the 
wherewithal for the ordinary supper, for which Flood and his corps 
got sometimes brought before the bench of justices, that, as a 
matter of course, regularly sat for the protection of the Dingle 
sinugglers. Flood matzonly escaped in some of those ugly trans- 
actions. | 

When he found himself all but down the hill, he saw something 
should be done, and chance threw him in upon a very respectable 
shopkeeper, named Connor, on whom he made a capture, having 
arrested him at midnight, at the head of forty horses, with a bale 
of tobacco hanging at each side of the horse, and a third on the 
horse’s back between them. a 

It was the making of Flood. It gave the lie direct to all the 
reports that had been sent up against him; he was on his legs 
avain. Informations were sworn against Connor. Special counsel 
were sent down to the Tralee assizes to prosecute, and to all appear- 
ances the chances for the prisoner (the father of some ten or twelve 
chikiren) were very small, and he was sure to be awarded the full 
fourteen years, if convicted. . : 

Daniel O'Connell was employed for the defendant, and the trial 
came off inthe old court-house of Tralee. Connor had a great 
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many friends and relatives in Tralee, and these for two or 
three days before the day of trial, got théir workmen and clerks te 
fall in with Flood to treat him, to make him declaim and act for 
them, and he was no sooner out of the hands of one set than he was 
sure to fall into another, and thus the unfortunate man was kept 
in one state of booziness or grogginess until the very last moment. 
He was particularly groggy when he got on the table, but he made 
a t effort to conceal it, and succeeded. His testimony was an 
A BC business. He caught the prisoner at the bar at the head 
of forty horses, with three bales of tobacco on each horse; he had 
previously observed him from his ambush going backwards and 
forwards, and giving directions to the whole party; he rushed out. 
arrested O’Connor, but could not, of course, single-handed, arrest 
40 horses; the tobacco escaped. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive. He took up his hat, was nigh off the table, when Dan, 
in that grand rolling voice so peculiar to himself, called out, 
“Come back, Alonzo.” He knew Alonzo well—who in Dublin 
didn’t ?—and was well made up in his career in Dingle. Flood was 
electrified ; he looked about, brightened up, seemed twice as big 
and as tall, rushed towards the big man from whom the voice had 
proceeded, ne * Alonzo the brave and his fair Imogine.” 
‘ And who was your Imogine in Dingle 2?” says Dan, Flood shaking 
his head esos e was obliged to tell, and how many 
Imogines he had had there, and how many parts he played there, 
and how many suppers he had presided at, and how many geese, 
hens, and turkeys of the neighbours had been slaughtered here and 
there, until he got Flood in such a rage that he abused him in all 
moods and tenses, lost his temper completely, and got so bewildered 
in consequence, that he more than once contradicted his direct 
evidence ; in fact, he did not know what he was saying, thinking, 
or doing. Betimes Dan would take him easy and butter him; he 
threw snatches of Shakespeare or other dramas at him, so that 
Flood wuuld again get- into the moon, and so excited did he be- 
come that at one time he rushed towards Dan with a view to em- 
brace, crying out, “* My love, my life, my Belvidera.” . There was, 
however, a serious chasm between the witness-table and the coun- 
sel’s box, into which Flood fell, and from which he was taken up 
quite unable to give any further evidence, or to stand any further 
cross-examinaticn. Dan’s leers and winks at him as he left the 
table, and his own withering scowls at Dati were now, perhaps, the 
most amusing part of the whole transaction. To the astonishment 
of Connor himself ard of his friends, and to the delight of the whole 
court, the prisoner was acquitted after five minutes’ deliberation. 
After a lapse of twenty years or more I spent a few days at Derry- 
nane, and tke moment I met Dan I sought to remind him of his 
success. He had quite forgotten it, but he said the following day 
the words “ Alonzo” and “ Belvidera,” had been haunting him day 
und night until they brought him to a thorough recollection of the 
whole trial, and he assured me that during his whole career he had 
never defended a prisoner with such complete success, and when he 
s» little hoped for it; he did not even except the Doneraile con- 
—— tt were a pity to leave this anecdote of O'Connell unre- 
corded. 

Dan then reminded me of other incidents which I cannot now 
-ecollect ; though strange, what I write now are before my eyes 
us plainly as if they happened only yesterday. 





As Mr. Sheridan was coming up to town in one of the public 
coaches, for the purpose of canvassing Westminster, at the time when 
Paull was his opponent, he found himself in company with two West- 
minster electors. In the course of conversation, one of them asked the 
other to whom he meant to give his vote. When his friend replied, ‘‘ To 
Paull, certainly ; for though I think him but a shabby sort of fellow, I 
would vote for anyone rather than that rascal Sheridan!” ‘‘ Do you know 
Sheridan ?’’ asked the stranger. “* Not I,sir,’’ answered the gentleman, 
* nor should I wish toknowhim.” The conversation dropped here ; but 
when the party alighted to breakfast, Sheridan called aside the other 
gentleman, and said ; “ Pray whois that very agreeable friend of = ? 
He is one of the pleasantest fellows I ever met with, and I should be glad 
to know his name?” “ His name is Mr. T ; he is an eminent 
lawyer, and resides in Lincoln Inn Fields.” Breakfast over, the party 
resumed their seats in the coach; soon after which, Sheridan turned the 
discourse to the law. “ It is,” said he, ** a fine profession. Men may 
rise from it to the highest eminence in the state, and it gives vast scope 
to the display of talent; many of the most virtuous and noble characters 
recorded in our history have been lawyers. I am sorry, however, toadd, 
that some of the greatest rascals have also been lawyers; but of all the 
rascals of lawyers I ever heard of, the greatest is one T » who lives 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” “I am Mr. »”’ said the gentleman. 
“ And I am Mr. Sheridan,” was the reply. The jest was instantly seen ; 
they shook hands, and instead of voting against the facetions drator, the 
lawyer exerted himself warmly in promoting his election. 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 


OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “‘ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Clifien.—Distinguished Natives.—MacSweeney the Bard.—MacDonnell the Sculp- 
tor.—Market Day in Clifden.—Convent of Sisters of Mercy. —Small progress of 
Proselytism.—Clifden Chapel.—Clifden Castle.—The Twelve Bins.—Ballyna- 
hinch.—The Martins and O’Flaherties.—Prodigality of the Martins. 


WE had entered Clifden. A drive down hill showed us the chapel 
and convent adjoining, then a good street. Clifden stands on a 
tract of land anciently called Clocan, Cloughan, though it would be 
hard to trace the affinity of the Anglicised name to its Irish origi- 
nal. In a.p. 1809, there was but one house here, built by Walter 
Conys, Esq., but when Mr. D’Arcy directed his energies towards 
establishing the present town, there sprang up, between 1809 and 
1841, no less than 182 houses, affording shelter to 1,509 occupants. 
The town is finely located at the head of the bay of Ardbear, and 
@ small river makes a picturesque waterfall, which tourists should 
not omit visiting. The castle, built by the late proprietor, Mr. 
D’Arcy, is about a mile distant. We drove to see it, and Mr. Eyre 
courteously came forward and expressed his wish we should have 
our horse put up, and see all that was worthy our inspection. The 
castle and grounds are well worth a visit.@ In this neighbourhood 
a native bard, with much poetical genius, shared the fate of the 
king of bards, the great Homer—he lived neglected. He was 
known by the complimentary title of the “ Bard of the West,” and 
his compositions were such favourites, they acquired considerable 
circulation orally, but, composed in the neglected language of Erin, 
shared the fate of the poor author, Michael MacSweeney. Another 
native of the place shows great artistic taste, and I sincerely hope 
will find more paying patrons than the poet; this is Mr. Mac 
Donnell, whose skill in converting blocks of marble into various 
articles of bijouterie and useful utensils I much admired. We were 
hardly ensconced in our hotel before he laid before us a tray con- 
taining brooches, rings, bracelets, scent-bottles, &c., composed of 
Connemara marble. They presented a variety of colours, the rare 
serpentine, green and yellow, predominated. The artist possesses 
great taste, and his works were beautifully executed. He informed 
us considerable quantities of marble exist in the country. 

It was market-day in Clifden when we arrived, and the concourse 
of people sending butter, eggs, pigs, ponies, and other commodities 
were very numerous. ‘the Connemara ponies are celebrated as 
hardy, docile, and enduring; they are well adapted for mountgin 
work, but are considered to have degenerated, owing to the breed 
being crossed by intermixture of foreign blood, Mr. Martin having 
introduced some English sires. I had a commission to look out for 
@ pony, and found a good one might be bought for from five to ten 

ounds. We found nearly the whole rural population speaking 

ish. Throughout all our route we found Irish very generally 
spoken, and as in our previous tours through Wicklow, Killarney, 
and the south, my English wife heard English almost universally 
used, she entertained the notion the Irish language had completely 
died out. This notion was removed by her trip to Connemara. 

_We had time for a walk before dinner, so I accompanied my 
wife in paying a visit to the convent of the Sisters of Mercy close to 
the town. It is a spacious and comfortable building, with large, 
airy, commodious schools close at hand, where the poor female 
children of the town and vicinage receive the blessing of a sound 
literary and religious education. 9 What a happy day for this part 
of the country that the mstruction of youth is not left either to the 
care of a hireling schoolmistress or to those wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing who prowl about the houses of the poverty-stricken Eatholics, 
and try to induce them to send their children to proselytizing schools. 
Here the good nuns teach, and by example, which is better than 
precept, inculcate meekness, patience, docility, love of God and our 
neighbour. Here every virtue which adorns and exalts female cha- 
racter is inculcated ; every evil that hurts the soul carefully eradi- 
cated. The education is suited to the condition in life of the pupil, 
for the nuns know the life of labour and struggle which most of those 
children must endure, and endeavour, by instilling lessons of in- 
dustry, to make them prepared for the battle in which they must 
cory wee While such schools exist throughout Connemara the 

h Church Missions cannot hope to succeed. Indeed, we are 

assured they have obtained few perverts in the country. 
We were at Clifden on Sunday and went to early Mass. The 
pel is spacious, and the altar in the style of a pointed Gothic 
arch. The congregation was large and most attentive. On our 
return to the hotel we had a good deal of conversation with the 








Clifden sculptor, Mr. MacDonnef, who kindly showed us his studio 
There are several beautiful works of art in his house, and an album 
in which the names of his visitors are written. He pointed out the 
autograph and complimentary tribute paid his skill by the you 
Count de Flan*.rs, son of Leopold, late king of the i He 
presented us with some rare and beautifully polished specimens of 
different kinds of marble. @ 

The day was delightful ; so after breakfast we mounted a car and 
drove to the beautifully situated castle of Clifden, now the property 
of Mr. Eyre, who purchased it from Mr. D’Arcy. I sketched 
Clifden castle, and its plain but picturesque entrance. We ne 


‘turned our horse’s head towards Ballynahinch. After passing 
‘through the principal street of Clifden, we drove by the convent, 


and poorhouse of the union, a large, well-built edifice, and soon 
beheld a pretty villa, occupied by a son of the former proprietor, 


‘Mr. D’Arcy. Soon the lofty peaks of the Twelve Bins claimed at- 


tention. This mountain range bears a name—Benna Beola—com- 

mon enough in Scotland, as in Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, Ben 

Venu; we trace it also in Ireland, as Benburb, Benduff. It 

means “ the hill with the peak.” O’Flaherty, in his description of 
Tar Connaught, says: “‘ These mountains are called by mariners the 

Twelve Stakes, being the first land they discern as they come from 

the main. Bendowglass is the highest, two miles high, and hatt 

standing water on the top, wherein they say if any washeth his 

head he becomes hoarse.” Not a very remarkable consequence of 

a cold in the head, I should think. The name Beola is that of a 

giant who formerly ruled in the west. An abbey formerly stood 

at Tuaim beola, Tumulus Beoli, and the small castle in an island 

in Ballynahinch lake is said to have been erected with stones for- 

merly used in the abbey. Occasional patches of cultivated land 

streaked the tall brown sides of the mountains, and here and there 

meadows grew green as emerald, contrasting well with the black 

bog. As we drove along we met numbers of the country people, of 

all ages, young, old, and middle-aged, in their Sunday suits—and 

very becoming they were. The combination of madder red in the 

petticoat with the blue cloak worn by the females, is very striking. 

The women had intelligent, foreign-looking features, and the men 

seemed strong and muscular. Many bestrode Connemara ponies, 

that gambolled along beneath the farmers and their wives as if 
they did not feel the weight they bore. Numerous goats skipped 

amid the heath and bog flowers, which grew in profusion, and 
hardy black cattle browsed in groups. We were now driving 

around the margin of Ballynahinch, where the Martins held sway for 
some generations. This district was anciently the territory of the 
O’F laherties, the most remarkable of whom, Edmond, @mujn Lajoin, 
or Strong Ned, is still remembered in Connaught. He had frequent 
encounters with Captain Richard Martin, who got grants of his 
confiscated lands. They usually fought on horseback, sword in 
hand, and while Captain Martin was aided by his followers, 
O'Flaherty singly battled against them, and always cut his way 
through their ranks. After the Restoration the services of the 
O’Flaherties to the Stuarts were forgotten, and their territory 
divided among patentees. Richard Martin obtained an immense 
extent of country—so great, that when George IV. was mentioning 
to his descendant, Martin, M.P. for Galway, some extensive drive 
in Windsor, Mr. Martin astonished the king by telling him “ that 
the Martin avenue was thirty miles long from the gate-house to 
the mansion.’ It was so far true, that no other house intervened 
between the pretty cottage called Martin’s gate-house, at Oughter- 
ard, and Ballynahinch. 4 Yet, though the district changed owners, 
and passed from the O’Flaherties to the Martins, no benefit accrued 
to the property; for though there was a town intended to be built, 
at a place called Clare, it never was proceeded with, and the vast 
estate of the Martins produced a very inconsiderable rental. ‘The 
territories over which the lords of Ballynahinch ruled gave them a 
high position, and as long as money could be raised on the estates, 
the race of Martins flourished in glory. The hospitality of Bally- 
nahinch was most prodigal, and, instead of raising money to improve 
his estate—to drain the bog, level the field, give comrortable cot» 
tages instead of filthy cabins, the Martins squandered vast suras 
in “ riotous living,” and when the Incumbered Estates’ Act came 
into operation, it was found the estates would not go here or there 
to pay the debts. The Law Life Assurance Company were early 
on the list and got the property, and the fair daughter of the house 
and representative of the Martin family emigrated to America, 
where she found an early grave. Although the Law Life Assurance 
Company are for several years in possession, no attempt at 1m- 
provement is visible, and the poet may still sarcastically point out 
this neglected tract as, 


“The houseless wilds of Connemara.” 
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THE TRIAL AND THE TEMPTATION. 


On a dark gloomy morning in September, I saw a young lady leaving a 
a quiet, shabby, genteel house, situated in one of the best and wealthest 
outlets of Dublin; the outer appearance of the house bespoke genteel 
poverty. I followed her, attracted bya certain something—I cannot say 
what; ‘tis a something only to be felt, but difficult to describe : most men 
have experienced it at some time of their lives; to such as have had the 
experience, I leave the definition. The lady proceeded, unconscious of 
being followed, until she came to the terminus in Westland-row; she 
called for a return-ticket to Kingstown ; I got a similar one, and took a 
seat in the same carriage. 

When I got a view of her face, I expected to see a handsome one, but 
there | was disappointed. The features were exceedingly plain, but there 
was an air of quiet dignity about her which stamped her every movement 
with aristocracy. The features, as I have said, were plain, but full of ex- 
pression if brought into play—the eyes particularly, which were dark 
and lustrous. _At present the whole face wore a sad, painful expression ; 
it was very pale, and bore traces of deep anguish and inward struggle. 
Hers was a face full of varied expression and placidity, through which 
a close observer might read the heart’s sad or joyful story. 

Arrived in Kingstown, she walked feebly towards the main street, on 
her way to which she stopped suddenly, stood a moment, and then 
turned into the Catholic Church. I still followed; it was past the hour 
for service, but there were a few people scattered here and there through 
the building. The object of my attention knelt down in the centre, 
before the high altar, and there apparently poured forth her soul to God, 
and perhaps asked his divine assistance in the business she was abont; 
at length she rose, and how changed the expressien of that face, how a 
calm resignation had taken the place of those traces of inward struggle, 
and an indescribable smile was there, instead of that cold, stern determi- 
nation which marked the firm mouth. She then walked slowly on toa 
large respectable-looking drapery establishment ; she entered, I followed. 
I did not appear awkward, as J looked as though I accompanied the lady. 
She asked to see Mrs.——, who was seated at a desk, and at once came 
tospeak to the stranger. I could not hear what she said, as she spoke 
in a timid undertone; but I could glean, from Mrs.——, reply (which 
was given in a confident and higher tone, but kindly, as follows, “ {am 
sorry to say the vacancy has just been filled”), that she applied for em- 
ployment. She bowed her thanks for the civility shown her, and walked 
out. I followed. The face was again darkened; when she got into the 
street, she appeared perfectly forgetful of where she was, and said aloud ; 
‘*Oh! God, thy will be done!” A bright glistening tear-drop stood on 
the treshold of her dark eye, and trembled there, like timid poverty 
asking charity at the door of the rich, but not daring to come farthes, 
went back and took its course in the recesses of her heart. 

My finest sympathies were aroused for that graceful, proud girl—that 
woman whose aristocatic gait and proud bearing (even in her present 
humble position) would tell she was born to better and gentler life. Alas! 
there is nothing more painful to a man of feeling mind than to witness a 
woman’s struggles when obliged to live in “ private, genteel poverty,” 
and even that worst of all poverty— supported by the weak efforts of her 
own industry. I do not mean to say that God intended women to live 
idle, worthless, useless lives, as I am sorry to say many do, because it is 
the fashion of the daughters of affluence to trifle away their valuable 
lives without a thought beyond their own selfish feelings or demands ; but 
I feel intuitively that God made woman fair, pure, and beautiful and gave 
her to man as the guardian spirit of his heart and home—a tender flower 
to be nursed and sheltered by him from every rude cold blast in this 
bitter world, receiving from her an aiple return, as she performs her 
natural duties as reigning queen in his home. And, O man! how 
frequently is this high trust abused? For my own part, [ envy the man 
pene sig a wife, and she the one of his choice—kind, good and 
gentle. 

Reader, you may ask, why didn’t I marry, ahd get one to my mind ? but 
my answer is, ‘*’tis easier said than done.’’ In this case I had fallen in 
love with the gentle girl before me; I was rich and alone. I could have 
worshipped such a woman ; my name, my fortune, my heart’s best love, 
[ would have gladly placed at her feet if I only had the opportunity. But 
( dared not approach her; had I done so, she would have scorned me and 
branded mewith the name of“ coward” and “ fool,’”’ terms well deserved 
by any man who dares to interrupt or intrude on a woman unprotected 
or unattended. 

For the present I could only follow and admire in the distanee. I did 
so, and behold, instead of entering the terminus to return by the next 
train, as I expected, she stood a moment, and suddenly turned to the 
right, and walked quickly until she eame tothe pier. She seated herself 
on a stone, and gazed wistfully into the calm, deep waters. She stooped 
and lifted a handful of gravel, and apparently gave herself up to her own 
gloomy feelings and deep thoughts. At length she began to throw the 
little stones, one by one, into the water, each one simply making a ripple 
on the still water, forming a ring, and sinking torisenomore. She con- 
el and seemed to regard the process with intense interest, and at 

ength thought aloud : 
me y life has been from childhood one of misery, struggle, and hard 
‘ ork, and all this iz suffered to acquire the means to eke out a miserable 
xistence ; up to this ithas been aimless, useless, and I am alone, uncared 


| 





| tried to conciliate her, but my w 


for, and unloved. All that | once cared for or loved are gone, and worse 
than dead—some have been faithless— and life is : blank tome; and 
why am / left, and so many taken away who would wish to stay? This 
calm blue water,” she continued, “ how beautiful and pea. ful it looks ;” 
and she threw in another stone. 

Dark, terrible thoughts took possession of her soul. “ What is to pre- 
vent me ending allthis woe? Only one little effort, and all would soon be 
over. That calm beautiful water would close over me as over those little 
pebbles, and then——” 

Suddenly, a figure rose, as it were, out of the earth beside her; it was 
the figure of a dignified, handsome old man, with silvery gray hair, and 
such large intelligent eyes beaming with holy love @nd peace; he was 
clad in a silken robe of the purest white, ornamented with gold, under 
which was another garment of fine linen and beauteous lace, which covered 
a third and inner garment of the richest purple. He stood by her side, 
like a guardian spirit, pure and holy. 

She continued to think still aloud: “ How many may have sat in this 
spot, and ended their miseries thus? How often have I heard the more 
fortunate daughters and sons of this pious world moralize on the despair 
and desolation that prompted the act, and say the devil must have had 
great power over the lost one? But they seldom have courage to lift the 
curtain, and look into the dark depths of that desolate heart, and there 
find the causes of that fatal step, and yet that easy step, to end a life of 
woe. And,oh! how many kinds of woe thereare? Here I am, holding 
a respectable position in the world (to all appearance), and in reality 
without the common requisites of life, and the means to procure them 
denied me! How easily I could end this long life of sorrow beneath those 
placid waters, and then——” 

She paused, and a voice beside her supplied the words : 

** And be lost for all eternity! Leave this spot at once—’tis bad to re. 
main here; remember, ‘ He that loves the danger will perish therein.’ ”’ 

She knew that voice well—it was the voice of one who had passed 
away. She started, and rose from her seat; she tottered; I wonder she 
did not reel into the water. She stood on the edge of a fearful precipice, 
and that well-known warning voice recalled her; she obeyed it, and 
rushed from the spot. She enters the train ; I followed, still unnoticed. 

She again arrived at the house from which she had at first emerged ; 
she knocked, and soon got admittance; the door closed on her. Thus she 
was lost to me, at least for the present. I determined to see her again. 
I returned home and shut n@yself up in my office. Everything appeared 
to be upset and in wrong places; all wasdisorder. I rang for the servant, 
but could not get anyone to answer the bell; | ws crossed in everything 
I wished to do; my mind was in a tumult of exc :ement. 

I sat down to consider how I might best introduce myself to the woman 
who had won my heart. She was grand in my eyes, but poor in the 
world’s cold eye. I was rich, very rich, in the world’s eye, but [ might be 
very poor indeed in her grand, pure eyes. I never felt myself so little 
before. The result of my reflection was to write to her respectfully, and 
express my deep admiration ; and, finally, make her an offer of marriage. 
This step, thongh premature, would convince her that J was not trifling, 
but in right earnest; yet I must not alarm her—women are so easily 
frightened, particularly if they are unsophisticated or poor; they are then 
doubly proud ; so I must approach my fair one cautiously. 

I opened my desk to write the history of my love, but every sheet of 
paper I took was soiled or scribbled on—any that were clean were half- 
sheets; to send halfa sheet of note-paper might appear disrespectful. I 
rang the bell again, but no answer as before. WhatcouldI do? There 
was nothing for me but to write on the half-sheet. I did so; and now 
the query was how to address the cover. I was perplexed. 

] made up my mind to go to the house and deliver the letter myself, 
and get access to the servant by means of a silver key which never fails, 
and thereby find out the name of my beloved. With this determination I 
buttoned up my coat to my throat, and putting on my hat I gave it a 
slap of self-complacency which sent it right down on my brows, and off 
I went at a most unusually quick pace. Ireached the house heated and 
spattered with mud; I raised my hand to knock, and suddealy the door 
opened. A group of ladies were pressing forward; 1 stood back to let them 
pass, and what was my surprise to see my fair one amongst them. My 
heart beat wildly, my breath came thick and fast, I could not speak ; I 
tried, but the words died on my lips. I stood grasping, and my agony was 
unutterable, as I beheld the whole party step into a carriage, which until 
that moment was unperceived byme. In another moment they drove off, 
and I stood looking after the vehicle whirling round the turn in the road, 
and in a moment all was chaos. 

I still stood gazing vacantly into space, when I was aroused by the 
servant asking in an impatient tone, ‘‘ What do you want, sir.” 

I started and without answering her question inquired, “* What’s that 
woman’s name? She’s an angel; I’ll pursue her to the ends of the earth.” 
She exclaimed, “ Lord a mercy, the crature’s mad!” 

The fool stood gaping at me, and well nigh drove me mad. I pulled 
out my purse, and was in the act of handing it to her on condition she 
would assist me, but the idiot appeared terrified when I approached her 
and slammed the door in my face. If I were a wild beast, she could neg 
have looked more frightened, and I am not an ugly fellow. 

I knocked at the door, but the fool was evidently afraid to open it; I 
still persevered, and knocked until I was weary, when a sour-looki 
elderly lady came to the area door and poured forth a volley of abuse, 
threatening to call the police if I did not cease annoying the house. 

were lost in the torrent of abuse 
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{ was tame enough when I came there, but I protest I was now nearly 
driven mad to see myself standing there like a beggar threatened with 
the police; J, a gentleman of rank, fortune, and birth, ordered away 
from a common lodging: house door, as if I were a troublesome pauper ! 
And for what? for loving at first sight the only woman J ever saw that I 
could take to my heart and say, ** Would she were my wife !”’ 

I returned home sad and worn out, and ashamed of my own weakness. 
but still determined to make the acquaintance of my “ unknown ;’’ day 
after day keeping watch on that shabby genteel house, and each day I 
saw mny fair one, but each time some unlucky circumstance would inter- 
vene just at the moment I was in the act of addressing her. Thus days, 
weeks, and months passed on, sometimes a gentleman walked out with 
her, together with a variety of minor circumstances which occurred always 
at the moment I was about to introduce myself to the idol of my heart. 

At length I went one morning to my accustomed post, and as I neared 
the spot my heart died within me; the cold sweat oozed from my temples, 
and a sense of choking came over me. I propped my back against a tree 
and looked in an agony of despair. There I beheld a hearse with black 
plumes, and all the gloomy preparations for a funeral. A relieving 
thought flashed through my brain; the plumes are black, it cannot be 
she that is gone—it may be her mother or some or person. Yet my 
heart denied even that ray of comfort. 1 saw the remains brought 
out and pressed madly forward to see the inscription oa the cofin, for my 
heart told me ’twas my loved one that cruel death had snatched awezy. 
I was just near enough tosee the dread lines, when the bearers impatient 
of their burthen pushed me aside. 

The mournful procession moved slowly on, and J got into an empty 
carriage and followed. Itis useless to try, to describe my feelings as | 
threw my exhausted frame back in the carriage. . I tried to compose myse li 
and think, and thus questioned myself, * Whose funeral is this? Whose 
carriage is this? And why amI here?” My sad heart echoed, ** Why ?”’ 
and I continued to think, ** It may not be the lady of my love that may 
have passed away,’ but a little voice (and one that would not be stifled) 
said “and it may.’’ My heart continued, ‘* And if it be she that’s gone 
tis plain (oh! dreadful thought never dreamt of before!) she was married, 
and to the gentleman with whom she xo often walked out of late.” 

Hours passed as seconds, and I was aroused by the carriage stopping, 
I alighted, and followed the procession; the funeral service was chanted 
by many voices; it fellon my ear like heavenly sounds wafted on the pure 
air. We walked through many windings in still silence (undisturbed, 
save by the chant) in the city of the dead. At length the procession 
halted, and I marked two gentlemen; they were the only mourners—that 
is, whose dress bespoke mourning. They pressed close to the grave. 
which was already open to receive the dead, there were three large head- 
stones close by; I stood behind one which was high enough to conceal 
my figure. The religious ceremony over, the coffin was lowered, and the 
earth was thrown on it, the sound of which nearly rent my heart asunder. 
The company had all left the ground save the two gentlemen mourners 
before mentioned, and I who remained in my concealment and mourned 
deeply, but could not tell why the two men stood beside that grave—oh ! 
how long I really cannot tell—without uttering one word; but the elder 
of the two sobbed convulsively as if his heart would break. 

His was a grief long suppressed, and now burst forth too strong to bear 
restraint ; his tears fell big and fast. They were not unmanly tears—they 
were the tribute of a noble generous heart, and watered the green sods 
that covered all that was dear to him on earth—his young, gentle, and 
beautiful wife! At length they regarded each other for some time in 
silence, and the elder drew his arm through the other’s and prepared to 
leave the spot saying, “‘ Well, Howard, my darling is gone, and you should 
have married her.’ They walked on in silence; I followed. At length 
the younger left the carriage, and it proceeded to the house from whence 
it started ; I told my driver to follow it. 

Arrived at the house, he entered,and I rushed after him. His look of 
surprise demanded an explanation of my intrusion; in sorrow I gave it, 
and impatiently asked him, ** Who is it you have just interred ?” 

He replied, * My wife.” 

** What did she die of ?”’ ; 

* A broken heart caused by unrequited affection.” 

‘“‘ And who is the murderer ?” _I demanded in a voice of thunder, 

He calmly replied, “‘ That is a hard term, sir, and would offend my poor 
darling whom you wish to defend,’’ He continued, “ The man who with 
me mourned my darling this morning wooed and won her while yet a 
child; she gave her young heart to one who was unworthy of so rich a 
treasure. I saw her, loved her, married her. I have lost her; she loved 
another, and died of a broken heart, and left me poor and lonely indeed.” 
This he said in a low sepulchral tone; he smiled grimly and his eyes 
flashed fire. ‘‘ Where is the wretch to be found?” I exclaimed. “I'll 
pursue him to the ends of the earth.” 

I stood up and was leaving the room frantically, when my companion, 
seized me and begged me toremain. I struggled, but could not get away, 
I was exhausted and felt a kind hand on my brow—it was my mother’s. 
I heard her gentle voice saying, ** God bless you my boy, what is the mat- 
ter with you? It is time to rise!” Kind reader, ’twas but a dream! 








Good nature is the best feature in the finest face. Wit may 
raise admiration, judgment command respect, knowledge attention, 
beauty inflame the heart with love, but good nature has a more powerful 
effect —it adds a thousand attractions to the charms of heauty, and gives 

‘an air of beneficence to the homeliest face, ! 
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WHITHER are marching those thousands now, 
With quick but steady tread, 

With firm-set lips and thoughtful brow, 
Calm as the brow of the dead ? 

With eyes that brightly burn, as when 
The eagle beholds his prey: 

Whither are marching those stern-faced men, 
Were wont to be so gay? 


I saw them before—a scattered band, 
Like bees without a hive— 
They seemed to forget their fatherland ; 
For self each did but strive. 
Joyous they were, and the livelong day 
They flitted and hummed their mirth, 
Nor would you have thought that a people more gay 
Were living upon this earth. 


At times, indeed, the wild song of woe 
Sounded ’mid heart-sighs sore, 

But such memories soon were bidden to go, 
As things to be thought of no more. 

Their cause, was lost, their country was slain, 
On the altar of freedom she died ; 

*Twere vain to think of breaking the chain 
That fettered the land of their pride. 


But a Saviour came, who with words of fire 
Bade them be hopeful again. 

And kindled afresh their smould’ring ire— 
Their country was not slain: 

’Twas but a swoon, when passed away 
The souls of the brave and true, 

TiN, pheenix-like, from their hallow’d clay, 
A host of as brave men grew. 


Quickly the spirit of Liberty speeds, 
As speed their saviour’s words, 

No longer absorb’d in selfish needs, 
They brandish their glitt’ring swords. 

The merry laugh goes round no more, 
No more the song of mirth. 

Till the noble strife for freedom’s o’er, 
For the loved land of their birth. 


For this they are marching in battle array, 
With looks so stern and grave, 
For heaven has granted the long-sought day, 
Long-sought by the true and the brave. 
Once again, they’ll strike for the dear old land, 
’Gainst the stranger’s hated sway, 
May victory smile on that gallant band, 
Let every good man pray. 
Cormac. 





It has been the pride of many writers to choose subjects apparently 
the most barren or insignificant, in order to show off to the greater 
advantage their powers of imagination and description. Homer sung the 
wars of frogs and mice; Apuleius, the sensibility of the ass; Lucian, 
the rambles of a fly ; Julius Scaliger, the wisdom of the goose. A para- 
sitical life had its eulogist in Lucian ; folly, an apologist in Erasmus ; and 
the mad freaks of the tyrant Nero, avindicator in Cardan. While Libanius 
selects the ox for his theme, Michael Pfellus iscontent with a gnat ; and 
Antonius Majoragius, who deems nothing worthier of his praise than the 
clay from which all are sprung, and to which all must sooner or later 
return, is outrivalled by James Dousa, the son, who sees in a shadow the 
essence of all human pursuits since time began, until time shall be no 
more. 


How many take a wrong view of life, and waste their energies 
and destroy their nervous system in endeavouring to accumulate wealth, 
without thinking of the present happiness they are throwing away! [tis 
not wealth or high station which makes a man happy—many of the most 
wretched beings on earth have both—but it is a radiant, sunny spirit 
which knows how to bear little trials and enjoy little comforts, and thus 
extract happiness from every incident in life. 


Every man knows how to row in a calm; an indifferent pilot 
will guide a ship wellin smooth water, To repress our rising passion 1n 
the midst of provocation, will prove that we can handle the helm in @ 
storm. 


—_— 


——— 
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KANTURK CASTLE AND TOWN, CO. CORK. 


By J. R. O’Frasagan, Author of “ The Blackwater in Munster.” 





A FEw miles from the spot where 
“Strong Allo, tumbling from Sleive Luagher’s height,” 


falls into the Munster Blackwater, stands the town and castle 
of Kanturk. The name Cean Ture, anglice ‘‘ the Boar’s Head,” 
is said to be derived from a wild boar of enormous size that 
long ravaged the district, until destroyed by MacDonagh Mac 
Carthy, who cut off the head as atrophy. History, tradition, 
and ballad have made classic ground of this district. To the 
south lies the southern Blackwater, justly called the ‘ Irish 
Rhine,” from the numerous castles, stately ruins of abbeys, and 
other ecclesiastical buildings, which crown the banks of this 
picturesque river. To the north lies Newmarket, which has 
special interest for every Irishman who values patriotism and 
delights in oratory, for here, in’ A.D. 1750, was born the illus- 
trious and intrepid advocate, John Philpot Curran. Nor is 
Kanturk without its historic interest ; one of the great men of 
the Irish parliament, Barry Yelverton, afterwards Lord Avon- 
more, was born in this neighbourhood in 1736. 

The town, and a large property around, is the estate of the 
Earl of Egmont, under whose watchful care the tenantry and 
locality are prospering. Owing very much to the zeal and 
energetic exertions of the respected Roman Catholic pastor, 


31. 








the Very Rev. P. D. O'Regan, an exquisitely architectural 
Catholic church, with convent and schools, is now in progress 
of building. From my long and valued friendship with this 
clergyman, I feel bold to predict that nothing will be wanting 
to render these buildings at once highly ornamental and essen- 
tially useful. To this estimable divine might the poet’s lines 
be fitly applied : 
“ His words are strong, but not with anger fraught ; 
A creed benignant he hath lived and taught. 


To draw mankind to God by gentleness, 
And point the path to Heaven his business.” 


It was at the close of a summer day, and drawing towards 
evening, I first beheld the massive towers of Kanturk Castle, 
As my eyes wandered over the irregular, yet shapely pile, 1 felt 
how fine a specimen of feudal power loomed before me. It 
was built in a troublous time, when war stalked abroad 
and men’s hands grasped the sword instinctively ; and as the 
twilight deepened and the moon arose, a sweet yet solemn 
solitude clung to the spot, calculated to inspire awe and re- 
verence. I could not resist the desire to examine the castle and 
trace its history. 

Kanturk Castle is a parallelogram, 120 feet in length by 80 
feet in breadth, and four stories high. It is flanked at each 
angle by square towers; the south-eastern tower is known by 
the name of ‘‘ the Lady’s Bower.” It was built by MacDonough 
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about 1570. The quoins, beltings, window-frames, and mul- 
lions are of cut stone; also the battlements, the greater portion 
of which remain after a lapse of nearly three centuries. It is 
well placed as to elevation, standing on a gentle slope at the 
confluence of the Brogeen with the echoing Allo and rapid 
Dallua, and forms a prominent feature in the landscape, for it 
is seen distinctly from the Kanturk station on the Killarney 
line of railway. 

Jealousy on the part of the English prevented its comple- 
tion. It was represented to Queen Elizabeth, as a place of 
very dangerous importance—that it was no less than a strong 
and regular fortress ; upon which, the lords of the council in 
England issued an order to have the work suspended instantly. 
Thus this noble pile, one of the finest structures ever erected 
by any Irish family, was prevented from being finished. It 
retains the name of ‘‘M‘Donough’s Folly,” and is styled 
**‘ MacDonough’s Court” on the Ordnance Survey. 

Donough MacCarthy of Kanturk was killed in the Tyrone 
rebellion, and all his lands in Duhallow were seized by his 
kinsman, Dermod MacOwen Carthy, who was aiding Tyrone, 
Cormac MacCarthy, the rightful heir, being then an infant. 
But in January 24th, 1611, he petitioned King James L., 
stating his unjust deprivation, whereupon the king restored his 
estates, the Lord-Deputy Chichester being made judge in the 
affair.* 

Anno 13th, James I.,+ letters patent were passed to Dermot 
MacOwen MacCarthy of the town and lands of Keantuirk, 
Lohort, and divers other lands, containing the greater part of 
the territory of Duhallow, with a chiefry and other duties and 
customs, out of the territories of Poble O’Callaghan, Poble 
O’Kief, and the lands of Donough Oge MacCarthy, with the 
royalties, weekly market, and annual fair, with power to im- 
park 550 acres, to have free warren throughout the said 
territory, and divers other ample privileges, to be held in free 
and common socage of his Majesty’s Castle of Dublin. 

1666, 1st of February.—It was certified by the Court of 
Claims that Sir Philip Perceval, knight, deceased, had lent 
more money to Dermot MacOwen Carty, alias MacDonough, 
upon the territories of Duhallow and manor of Kanturk than 
they are worth, and that the said Sir Philip was in actual 
possession of them for twenty-five years before. That the 
equity of redemption, which was of no value, was forfeited by the 
said Dermott’s engaging with the rebels; and that Sir Philip 
Perceval, Bart., then a minor, grandson and heir of the said 
Sir Philip the elder, was legally entitled to the said lordship 
and manor. Patents were renewed in 1667, 1675, and on the 
15th January, 1683. Sir John Perceval, Bart., Lord of Du- 
hallow and Kanturk, brother and heir to said Sir Philip Per- 
ceval, passed another patent for the same. From whom the 
same descended to John Earl of Egmont, son and heir to the 
said Sir John Perceval, Bart., from whom it descended to John 
Karl of Egmont, Lord of Duhallow and Kanturk, son and 
heir to the said Earl, 

The first of the Percevals who settled in Ireland was Richard 
Perceval, who owed his success in life to his learning. He 
was able to decipher and translate a document found on board 
a Spanish ship taken by the English, which gave the first in- 
timation of the great Armada; this was at once a passport to 
Queen Elizabeth’s favour, and he subsequently became, in 
1616, registrar to the Court of Wards in Ireland, where he ob- 
tained considerable property. He died in 1620. 

His descendant, Sir John Perceval, Bart., sat for several 
years as member of parliament in the Irish House of Commons, 
and was elevated to the peerage of Ireland as Baron Perceval 
of Burton, in the county of Cork, a.p. 1715. He was advanced 
to the earldom of Egmont in 1783. His grandson, the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, was prime minister of England from 
1809 to 1812, when his political career was terminated by his 
assassination. A miscreant named Bellingham mortally 


* MSS. Sir Richard Cox in Old Council Book. 
T Dated at Lublin, June 6th, 1615. 





wounded him as he was passing through the lobby of the 
House of Commons. The present Earl of Egmont, George 
James Perceval, is a distinguished naval officer. He succeeded 
his cousin as Earl of Egmont in 1841. The services of the 
noble house of Egmont have earned the poet’s praise, as shown 
in the following lines preserved on the bridge on marble slabs. 
The author is unknown to fame. 


A Swan—loquitur. 
From my womb at Windmill Hill 
Great Egmont’s order to fulfil, 
Was brought with seven of his race 
His lordship’s honoured town to grace. 
See Kanturk’s castle and Fermoyle, 
Retreats of Perceval and Boyle ; 
Both glorious in our country’s cause, 
And guardians of our rights and laws. 
Secure from wind and surly rain, 
The gentle nymph and amorous swain 
May here their tender vows repeat, 
Which I shall surely ne’er relate. 
See Dallo rolls its floods along, 
And Allo famed in Spenser’s song, 
Where lordly swans in wanton pride 
Expand their plumes or stem the tide. 
‘Here Bluepool’s waving groves delight, 
Amuse the fancy, please the sight, 
And give such joys as must arise 
From sylvan scenes and azure skies. 
The weary here in safe repose, 
Forgetting life’s attendant woes, 
May sit secure, serene, and still. 
And view with joy yon famed hill. 
Thence Aniduff,* to Youghal’s spacious bay, 
In hollow murmurs takes her circling way ; 
And Allo, by famed Spenser styled the strong, 
Impetuous from her mountains rolls along. 
Kanturk’s proud ruins softening in her course, 
And joins her sister, but with half her force. 
Kanturk, already named, once raised too high 
To bear suspicious Albion’s sovereign eye, 
In haughty fragments of unfinished state, 
Proclaims the cause of her untimely fate. 


This town and neighbourhood having long been held by those 
whose duties caused them to-reside elsewhere, the lord of the 
soil was represented by an agent, and this led to considerable 
injury to the property. 

What the hand of time was unable to effect was caused by 
the Vandal taste of a former agent, Sir John Purcell, better 
known by the title of ‘‘ The Knight of the Knife.”+ Many of 
the massive chimney-pieces of the castle were removed, and 
mullions torn away. Bui soon Kanturk Castle and estate 
were to experience the fostering care of the late Sir Edward 
Tierney, Bart., to whom they were disposed of by the will of 
the fifth Earl of Egmont. The portions of the castle on which 
time left the least trace of decay were immediately renewed, 
and the breaches repaired. It was, however, on the improve- 
ment of the tenantry and estate his chief energies were centered. 
On every side the labourers were employed in draining, fencing, 
and planting; the masons were engaged building commodious 
farm offices and comfortable homesteads, so that in a few 
years the face of the estate was renewed. The spirit of im- 
provement was not confined to the agricultural districts ; it ex- 
tended itself to the town-——the hotel, the handsome town-hall, 
and national schools, market-house, reading-rooms, &c., were 
built, and the town became a distinguished centre of trade. 

This spirit of improvement descended to the successor of 
Sir Edward Tierney; the Rev.-Sir William L. Darell, Bart., 
and the humane spirit of the Englisk clergyman yearned to 
see the labourer removed from the filthy thatched cabins to 
the clean comfortable cottage. The first stone of a long line 
of cottages was laid ; fifteen were finished, when the onward 
march of improvement was suddenly suspended by the cause 
celebre contested in the courts in London, and at the assizes in 


* The Blackwater. 


t We shall relate the circumstances which procured this distinction in 
an early number of the MaGaz. ne.—Editor. 
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Cork—Egmont v. Darell, which attracted so large a share of 
public attention. It resulted in a compromise, by which Rev. 
Sir W. L. Darell received the sum £150,000, and the Earl of 
Egmont entered into the possession of his hereditary estates. 
I trust this fine property will long enjoy the fostering care of 
the present noble proprietor. 





THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FLANAGAN, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
MEMOIR OF RIGHT HONORABLE JUDGE BALL. 


Born in Dublin in 1791.—Educated at Stoneyhurst.—Fellow students in 
Trinity College, Dublin.—Called to the Bar in 1811.— Went the Con- 
naugh Circuit.—Great Practice in the Rolls.—A favourite with Sir 
William MacMahon.—Avoided Politics.—Elected a Bencher in 1835, 
Serjeant in 1836, Attorney-General in 1838, and M.P. for Clonmel.— 
Dislikes Parliament.—His convivial soubriquet, Ball and Supper.— 
Raised to the Bench in 1839.—Conduct as a Judge.—His demeanour 
in private life—His pious Sisters—Mr. Thomas Ball.— Death. 


FotLow1nG close on the track of Stephen Woulfe, I feel bound 
to give a brief notice of another eminent Catholic lawyer, who 
also obtained a seat upon the Irish bench—the late Right 
Hon. Nicholas Ball. 

Mr. Ball was a native of Dublin, in which city his father, 
John Ball, Esq., held a high mercantile position. In the 
penal days every avenue to social distinction was barred against 
members of the Roman Catholic faith. Nicholas was an only 
son, born in 1791; and soon as his dawning intellect was 
capable of apprehending instruction, he was entrusted to the 
care of those eminent teachers—the Jesuit fathers at Stoney- 
hurst, in Lancashire. Having profited by the course of study 
prescribed in that renowned seminary, he returned to the 
paternal roof, and shortly after became a student of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where, as we are already aware, he became 
associated with those great Irishmen whose fame I have en- 
deavoured to account for in those pages by narrating their 
histories. Woulfe, Sheil, and O’Loghlen gladly welcomed the 
pleasant and talented Nicholas Ball, and to these we may add 
the distinguished names*of Sir Thomas Wyse and William 
Henry Curran. Ball soon entered the King Inns’ as a law 
student, and with the brilliant names I have mentioned studied 
for the Irish bar. 

O’Connell was becoming one of the most popular advocates 
of the day, and the emoluments, if not the honours, of the 
profession were rewarding talented Catholic lawyers, when, in 
1811, Nicholas Ball, son of John Ball, merchant, was called 
to the Irish bar. 

Mr. Ball had many high qualifications for his profession. 
He was acute in perception, clear in his statements, and ready 
in argument. He had to pass his probationary time before he 
got into considerable practice ; but his progress, if slow, was 
sure. He selected the Connaught circuit, and went it for some 
years, until his lucrative practice in the Equity courts caused 
him to confine himself chiefly to the Rolls. The business of 
this court requires a thorough knowledge of the facts of each 
case, with the power of stating them shortly and applying the 
principles of equity to the view counsel is instructed to support. 
When a practising barrister, Mr. Henry George Hughes, now 
one of the barons of the Court of Exchequer, was perhaps the 
most successful practitioner of the Rolls, and before him ranked 
Mr. Ball in point of date, but not in greater or better merited 
repute. 

Sir William MacMahon, Master of the Rolls, was an im- 
patient, irritable judge—hard to please and very testy. He 
took a liking to Mr. Ball, and tkis increased his practice. He 
was not, however, dependent upon judicial caprice ; the ability 
was there, and whether the ear of the court was attentive or 





LSTA NON 
not, words of learned meaning flowed from the lawyer's lips; 
his argument was 

“true as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 

He gained, however, by the sun of court favour shining upon 
his efforts ; for in deciding upon questions of costs (no trifling 
or inconsiderable matter in solicitors’ eyes), Sir William was 
liberal to Mr. Ball. He, therefore, had great practice in the 
Rolls, and when I state that O’Loghlen, Richards, and Warren 
were contemporaries, I state enough for every Irish barrister 
to measure what his capacity for business must have been. 

While Ball was acquiring fame and fortune by attending 
sedulously to his profession, O’Connell and Sheil were tossed 
on the stormy sea of Irish politics. The question of the Veto, 
as I have stated, ranked Woulfe and O'Connell at antagonistic 
sides ; but Ball avoided both platforms, and kept aloof from 
the conflict of opinions. He was attending to his professional 
avocations during the busy days of the Catholie Association ; 
and while the fame of the eloquent orator was wooing many a 
youthful barrister from the atmosphere of the courts, Ball was 
deaf to the voice of the charmer, and abstained from joining 
prominently in the assemblies of the popular party. It must 
not for a2 moment be supposed that this want of outward 
manifestation of approval, on the part of Mr. Ball, arose from 
his disagreeing in the course taken by O’Connell and his fellow 
agitators. It arose solely from the tone of his mind being 
more fitted for the quiet study or the forensic tribunal, than 
the noise and tumult of the thronged meeting or crowded hall 
of association. His opinion was of great value in all Catholic 
cases ; the doctrine of trusts had to be constantly referred to, 
and the clear and logical mind of Mr. Ball was in exercise on 
many a heavy Chancery suit involving properties of Catholics. 
When Serjeant O’Loghlen became one of the law officers and 
went into parliament, a large increase in the business of Mr. 
Ball showed how strong was the opinion entertained of his 
legal abilities. He was elected a bencher of the King’s Inns 
in 1885, and when his dear friend, Serjeant Woulfe, was made 
Solicitor-General, the vacant coif rested on the shoulders of 
Mr. Ball. The new Serjeant was now on the ladder of pro- 
motion, and mounted rapidly. Woulfe became Chief Baron 


of the Exchequer in 1838, and Sergeant Ball succeeded him 


as Attorney-General for Ireland, Of course the first law officer 
should have a seat in parliament, and the busy town on the 
banks of the Suir—sweet Clonmel-—elected her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General as its representative. 

Mr. Ball did not make a great parliamentary reputation. 
He was never fond of politics, and did not warm to St. Ste- 
phen’s ; he spoke rarely, but his speeches were always marked 
by great ability and as brief as the subject allowed. The Irish 
Attorney-General was a great favourite with his brother mem- 
bers; his easy, agreeable manners, gentlemanlike address, 
conversational talents, and convivial disposition, procured him 
so many invitations that he went by the soubriquet of ‘‘ Bail 
and Supper.” Mr. Ball was a member of the Reform Club, 
and many pleasant reminiscences of his visits to that place of 
social reunion have been related to me. The government was 
well satisfied with his conduct, and considered him the best 
Irish Attorney-General who ever appeared in parliament. 

He was soon to be relieved from the cares of office, and the, 
to him, irksome attendance in Westminster. The Hon. Arthur 
Moore, one of the judges of the Common Pleas, retired in 
1839, and the Attorney-General was raised to the bench of 
the Common Pleas, then a post bordering on a sinecure ; there 
was in fact so little business in that court in these days, that 
Mr. Holmes remarked in his dry sarcastic way, referring to 
the new judge’s habits of iate sitting and corresponding rising, 
‘¢ Why the Common Pleas will be up before Ball.”” The witty 
and accomplished Chief Justice Doherty found, no doubt, his 
brother Ball a more genial yoke-fellow than the morose Judge 
Johnson, or the serious Judge Torrens. 

When business came before the court, and it did in time, 
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Judge Ball greatly distinguished himself. In charging juries 
he was very successful ; and though his manner was apparently 
confused and vacillating during the progress of a nisi prius 
trial, no sooner did this duty commence than all doubt or 
hesitation vanished, and he placed the prominent points clearly 
and in lucid order before the gentlemen in the box. On circuit 
he was often amusingly at fault, or appeared to beso. Idioms 
or phrases peculiar to country districts puzzled him, and 
occasionally caused much merriment. I remember, on the 
Munster circuit, at the Cork assizes, a number of countrymen 
were indicted for a riot and assault. They waylaid and beat 
some men drawing turf from a bog; they met the rioters, who 
were employed in making a fence by the roadside. The witness 
stated, ‘‘ the party assailing were fencing when they came up.” 

‘¢ Were what ?” asked Judge Ball. 

‘Fencing, my lord,” replied the witness. 

‘What? fencing !’’ repeated the judge. 

‘« Spades, my lord.” 

The judge looked surprised. 

‘‘Mr. Bennett,” he said, addressing the crown counsel, 
‘can you explain this? Surely it cannot be possible that 
peasants in this country fence on the high-road, using spades 
for foils? What could the men have been doing ?”’ 

‘‘Making a ditch is called ‘ fencing’ here, my lord,” was 
George Bennett’s satisfatory elucidation of the mystery. 

For full a quarter of a century, for nearly twenty-six years, 
Judge Ball sat upon the Common Pleas bench. He has been 
blamed for want of consideration towards juniors, but this may 
not have been intentional. In private life he was as kind- 
hearted and amiable a man as ever lived—hospitable, courte- 
ous, and affable. He had a happy home circle. In 1817, he 
married a daughter of Thomas Sherlock, Esq., of Butlerstown, 
county Waterford, and had several children, sons and daughters. 
One of his sons became a priest of the Oratory at Brompton, 
and one of his daughters a nun. She had the example of her 
aunts, Judge Ball’s sisters, in adopting the life of a religious. 
One sister was famed, while superioress of the Loretto convent 
at Rathfarnham, for her untiring efforts in extending the bless- 
ings of a religious education to young ladies in every quarter 
of the globe; another was superioress of the Ursuline convent 
of Cork, also an educational establishment of the first class. 
A son of Judge Ball’s, Mr. Thomas Ball, became distinguished 
for his patriotic zeal in promoting and encouraging the intro- 
duction of superior breeds of cattle into Ireland. 

The lot of man on earth is varied—grief follows joy, as 
surely as rain comes after sunshine. And the web of Judge 
Ball’s life had its dark threads. Death struck the manly form 
of Mr. Thomas Ball, and grief preyed upon the venerable 
judge. He expired at his house in St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin, 
on the 15th January, 1865, having attained his seventy-third 
year. May he rest in peace. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


‘¢ With what ?” 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MARGARETS DIFFICULTY. 


Noran’s guardian was destined to pay dearly for his transient 
hour of gratification. The heat, the excitement, the dressing 
and undressing, the agitation, and the chagrin, had proved 
foo much for the constitution of his charge. An attack of 
the lungs, accompanied by a high degree of fever, for many 
succeeding weeks confined her to her room; and Mr. Archer, 
as he stood by her bedside, seemed as though, in the agony 
of his remorse, he feared to meet her eye, lest (as con- 
science suggested) he might chance to read reproach within it. 

Many, very many, hours and days of anxiety and suspense 
had succeeded to that miserable triumph. It was as if God 
himself had sternly anathematized the deed of this vain, proud 
man; and, even in the very height of his transcendent suc- 








cessfulness, had precipitated him into the humiliating depths 
of self-reproachfulness and agonizing fear. It had been a 
bitter victory. He saw it all now with awful distinctness. 
A terrific risk! What if she were to die? If she were to 
go down to a premature grave, dug for her by no other hands 
than his; if she were to be taken from him—his idol—the 
child of his dead lost love—the future peeress of the British 
realm! Oh! they were terrible moments, those that he spent 
alone in the solitude of his stately chambers when the solemn 
night was bending over the sleeping city—painful, dreadful, 
harrowing experiences of mingled uncertainty and regret. 

It would have moved any human heart to compassion to 
have seen him thus, in his secret abasement, his overpowering 
grief. Nervously listening for the lightest step or sound, and 
starting at the mere tinkling of a distant bell, as though it 
bore upon its feeble tongue forewarning of her death, he grew 
quite aged and grey within those few trying weeks. The sor- 
-ow which had taken possession of his innermost soul had, as 
it were, crushed his physical energy, and almost entirely sub- 
dued his strength. He was an altered man ; grief-stricken and 
despairing, yet still true to his predominant principles, he 
firmly refused to sanction the admission of a ‘ Popish priest’’ 
within his doors. ‘* What could a fellow like that be expected 
to do for his child?” ‘*‘ Of what use could he be?” ‘Hig 
presence might but alarm the poor sufferer!” ‘The girl 
might naturally fancy all hope was fled! Her physicians had 
stated that her life depended upon her being kept perfectly 
tranquil and quiet ; what then did her woman mean by pester- 
ing him with importunities to know indeed if she might bring 
a priest to her lady? Was it in order to excite her—to ter- 
rify her out of the little strength she had left—to murder her 
in fact? No; he should agree to no proposition of the kind, 
and he should hold Moore accountable for the consequences if 
she attempted in any way to violate such prohibition. Well! 
what did she want now ?” ‘* How was her lady ?”’ This was 
addressed to the pale and tearful Margaret, who had entered 
the apartment in evident trepidation. ‘‘I humbly beg your 
pardon,” began the agitated woman, in tremulous accents ; 
‘‘ but my young lady is very bad indeed. She appears to me 
to be worse, sir.” 

‘* Have you sent for Dr. Vanseer ?” interrupted Mr. Archer 
in a troubled voice. | 

‘Yes, sir; Smithson” (this was one of the footmen) ‘‘ has 
gone for him.” 

‘‘Then, what more can be done? She appears worse, you 
say. What reason have you for thinking so 2” 

‘‘ She is raving, sir—raving and romancing these two good 
hours,”’ replied Margaret, with a burst of tears; ‘and it is a 
great charge on me, sir, to be looking at her in that state, and 
no clergyman with her. Iam the only Catholic in the house, 
you know yourself, sir; and so you wont think bad of me if I 
ask you again, sir, to let me send for a priest. Her blessed 
mother had one with her when she was dying, and sure if she 
thought it to be right, why shouldn’t her child, any way, 
think so too ?” 

The mention of her departed mistress, accompanied as it 
was by a momentary glance at the portrait of the departed 
lady (that self-same interesting likeness that had so attracted 
Mr. Archer on that fatal morning which had witnessed his 
adoption of the orphan Norah, and which had ever afterwards 
been destined to occupy a place in the apartment usually 
resorted to in his hours of retirement)—this same affectionate 
allusion was really a great stroke of diplomacy upon poor Marga- 
ret’s part; it was a species of dernier resort, but for which, 
truth to say, it might probably have fared but badly with her, 
Mr. Archer being ever so impatient of importunity. As it 
was, however, softened by the touching reminder, he said 
quietly : 

‘If what you desire, Moore, could by possibility benefit 
your young lady, I should accede to your wishes without the 
delay of a moment; but, as I feel assured that the contrary 
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would be the case, and the result anything but what should be 
desired by those who understand the nature of her present 
illness, I cannot permit any such risk to be attempted. Ex- 
citement, of all things, should be strictly avoided. You, your- 
self, received the doctor’s imperative orders to that effect. 
How, then, can you possibly think of countermanding them ?”’ 

‘‘ But, begging your pardon, sir, how could Miss Norah be 
harmed by what she mightn’t know anything about ? Sure, if 
she be too ill to heed what’s saying to her, how could any 
body’s talkin’ excite her ?”’ 

‘“‘ Then, if she be too ill to be spoken to, and incapable of 
knowing what is going on around her, where is the shadow of 
a use in any clergyman intruding himself here ?’’ interrupted 
Mr. Archer, looking sternly at her. 

‘‘The rites of the Church, sir; that’s it—that’s all in the 
world I want for her—the rites of the Church; when she be- 
longs to it, why not but she’d have them ? Sure a convict, God 
bless us, wouldn’t be refused them, let alone the likes of her— 
the rites of the Church.” 

‘‘T know nothing of this mummery.of which you speak,” 
Mr. Archer again interrupted this time with somewhat of im- 
patience. ‘‘ If your lady were in a fit state to be consoled 
by any outward forms or ceremonies of the kind, the case would 
then be different.” 
es Ah, but when she’s not,” cried Margaret, interrupting now 
in her turn ; ‘‘ when she’s lying there, helpless and desolate, 
and there’s only me to see what’s right done by her to the last ; 
when it’s the rites of her Church to have a priest sent for, 
whether she’s sensible or not, sure God doesn’t expect impos- 
sibilities. He knows His own work—it’s Himself that has laid 
her low. But is she to die like a heathen because she hasn’t 
the sense to ask for the priest ? I know it’s a great liberty 
I am taking, sir, but still and for all that, isn’t it my love 
for that’s makin’ mespeak ? If you would only just let me 
send” 

‘‘ Moore,”’ said Mr. Archer, evidently moved by the honest 
zeal of the faithful creature, ‘if, in a day or two, your young 
lady should be considered in a fit state to »cceive such minis- 
tration, and that she be sufficiently restored to admit of her 
expressing a desire on the subject, I wish you to understand 
that I shall not any further oppose your wishes upon this 


point ; for the present I have nothing more to add; you may 
go 9 














‘In a day or two, sir! But what is to become of her to- 
night ?” persisted Margaret. 

= will not hear another word,” was Mr. Archer’s conclu- 
sive reply, as he signed towards the door through which the 
perplexed attendant now speedily made her exit, muttering as 
she went, however, that that night or never should the diffi- 
culty be achieved, for she had a shrewd suspicion that Mr. 
Archer would so arrange matters with the medical authorities 
as to influence their decision in a manner contrary to her desires. 
It was all very well to say, if the patient were considered in a fit 
state, and so forth, but it was also equally easy of accomplish- 
ment to altogether prevent the issuing of any such desirable 
bulletin. No, she must take the matter into her own hands, 
or if would remain for ever undone; she must brave the con- 
sequences and act with promptitude and decision. There was 
no time to be lost; upon her, and her only, had devolved the 
eminently important duty. She had a Catholic heart—a 
precious heritage bequeathed by a long line of faithful adhe- 
rents to the Apostolic Church—of those who had never for- 
feited the gift of faith by a daring denial of the supremacy of 
him who is Christ's vicegerent upon earth. For, after all, has 
not that very denial been the root and source of every heresy 
that has desolated the Christian world, from that eventful hour 
when the first Pope, the erring but repentant Peter, received 
from his Divine Master the eternal keys of the heavenly king- 
dom, down to the present age of commingled infidelity and en- 
lightenment. A loyal adherence, therefore, to the great prin- 




















to the authorized leadership of the visible power, claims (so to 

speak) at the gracious hands of Him who vouchsafed to estab- 

1 _ the otherwise inaccessible treasure of a boundless 
elief. 

This poor uneducated woman, with but rather a limited 
range of capacity or natural ability at her command, and a 
still more moderate share of mental training to aid in the de- 
velopment of such ordinary qualifications as she might bave 
been possessed of, still, from the mere fact of her entire sub- 
mission to the authority of the Church, had attained to a degree 
of vigorous, living, and active faith which to many and many 
a learned theologian and philosopher had never, and will never 
to the end of time, be condescendingly meted. 

The Angelus was chiming for the third time that weary, har- 
rowing day as Margaret re-ascended the staircase which led to thw 
sick chamber. The prayerful sounds greeted her senses sooth- 
ingly, and with asort of promise in their tone, as kneeling down 
she murmured the hallowed words of the joyful annunciation : 
‘¢ Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” she said with earnest fer- 
vor, and as she spoke it seemed as though she too were called 
upon, though in an immensely different way, but still not the 
less imperatively, to make of her humble self a similar offering, 
to be the handmaid of the Almighty will that night, and to 
do, to the utmost extremity of her ability, whatsoever He should 
deign to require of her. 

She rose strengthened, and with the firm resolution of 
doing her individual duty by the searce conscious sufferer 
who lay there in her delirium, apparently hovering upon the 
very brink of eternity—the arrival of the physician, who 
remained with his patient a considerable time, calling her 
services in a temporal way into immediate requisition. It was 
near eight o’clock in the evening before Margaret, leaving 
Norah’s recently-engaged Swiss maid and another attendant in 
charge, managed to slip quietly out of the house, and take her 
solitary way towards a much-frequented hotel in an adjoining 
street, where she remembered to have heard that several Irish 
priests were at that time resident. They would suit better for 
her purpose, she thought, than the native clergy. According 
to the custom there, she had been informed that the Blessed 
Sacrament, when taken as viaticum to the sick, was invariably 
accompanied by attendants carrying lights, and the warning 
sound of a bell. She pictured Mr. Archer, on discovering a 
procession of this kind passing before his Protestant estab- 
lishment, and as the thought absolutely terrified her, she en- 
deavoured to banish it from her mind, and steadily and firmly 
to pursue the course most feasible of attainment—the securing 
of the charitable assistance of a priest from the old loved land. 
After some little hesitation on the part of the clergyman, whom 
she succeeded in finding at home, he at length agreed to ask 
permission of the parochial authorities, which if granted, he 
expressed himself willing to accompany her at the hour of 
midnight, by which period, as she informed him, all tho 
obstacles to his peaceable entrance would more than probably 
be withdrawn. 

Poor Margaret, she had much to do—a weighty responsi- 
bility pressing down heavily upon her; she feared to confide 
her secret to any one, even to the young girl who shared her 
office. She dreaded betrayal, as she felt it might lead to sepa- 
ration from her whom she so loved. She was trembling, and 
nervous, and irritable, and thought that she should never suc- 
eced in persuading her companions and assistants to resign to 
her the first watch of the night, and seek themselves the repose 
she insisted they stood so much in need of. Every stair that 
creaked, and every gust of wind which visited the building as 
she silently conducted the clergyman on his secret mission, 
brought to her new fears and liveliest apprehensions ; the 
very shadows thrown by the lamp she held had in them some- 
thing awful and ominous, and when at length they did reach 
the sick room in safety, her Jong strained nerves gave evidence 
of their late painful tension by a convulsive~burst of involun- 


ciple of Catholicity, this succumbing of the private judgment , tary tears. ‘‘ Oh! thank God,” she exclaimed, with a gasp of 
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relief, clasping her hands energetically—‘‘ Thank God, it is 
not too late, and my darling will find mercy and consolation 
in spite of the world! I have done this, this night, by the help 
of the sacred Mother of the Redeemer; blessed be her holy 
name for ever more! Sure, the child had no mother but her— 
no mother !”’ 

Oh, woman, great is thy faith! Wondrous and unfathom- 
able is that same deep-seated belief of the practical Catholic 
Christian—boundless the intensity of their desire to surmount 
all possible obstacles for the love of God. It is, in truth, a 
feeling far transcending any other love that we are capable of 
imagining—an inborn principle, expanding with their growth, 
becoming dearer and brighter as years creep on apace, and age 
has come with its chilling touch, freezing all other fervid im- 
pulses ; it is so pure—so disinterested ; yes, we repeat, disin- 
terested, despite the indisputable fact of an eternal reward. 
Their entire heart is in the matter, and they no more think of 
the price or recompense vouchsafed to such self-abandonment 
than did our humble Margaret, when, stimulated by a loving 
compassion mingled with an unerring sense of the inestimable 
value of the gifts she sought—braving wrath, and danger, and 
earthly good, and future weal, firmly maintained her allegi- 
ance to her Creator, and did her duty to the last. 

The solemn rites were duly administered, amidst Margaret's 
falling tears and murmured supplications.. A lucid interval 
had gleamed out for a passing moment, and by its transient 
light Norah had recognized, with what experience of joy and 
hope, God’s holy minister. In silent wonder she lay there 
regarding him and listening to his comforting words; she felt 
so peaceful now, so satisfied, so resigned ; she almost wished 
that she should die and be for evermore with God. She was 
young, to be sure, but she was fast becoming wearied of this 
troublous world, all its machinations, its ambitions, and its 
falsity ; she had no true, real friend on earth save that poor, 
trembling creature who knelt there in the abandonment of her 
grief, sorrowing and petitioning for her dear sake. Wavering 
and wandering though her mind might be, she still felt it an 
unspeakable comfort to have that anointed presence near— 
that chosen apostle of her Saviour—that sacred one of Christ ! 
And when at last, with many a benediction, and many an as- 
surance of multiplying prayer in her behalf, he slowly and un- 
assumingly took his leave and departed, her eyes filled with 
regretful tears, and the joy she had felt but a short while 
previous was all but lost in the sad foreboding thought, that it 
might, perchance, be so ordained she should never see him 
upon this earth again. 

Lighted by his faithful guide, the priest silently and cau- 
tiously treaded the long corridor which led from the apart- 
ments of Miss Elmore to the head of the principal staircase, 
down which it was necessary he should pass in order to effect 
an egress. Judge, however, his surprise and consternation, as 
well as that of his companion, when, at.the foot of the spacious 
stair, he beheld a figure standing—that of the master of the 
mansion! There had been a spy, in the shape of Norah’s 
Swiss attendant—an envious, malignant observer of poor 
Margaret’s secret movements ; and whilst the midnight visitor 
was still detained in the chamber of the sick, the watchful 
Gertrude had managed to convey to the valet of Mr. Archer 
intelligence of the forbidden presence—a telegram which the 
ever-Oflicious gentleman’s gentleman had lost no time in com- 
municating at head-quarters. To say that Mr. Archer was 
enraged would simply be to say nothing; to assert that his 
anger knew no bounds would be but to use an ordinary figure 
of speech, too every-day and common in its expression to con- 
vey the faintest idea of the reality in the present instance. 
The man was all but a lunatic in his blind rage, though he 
forbore to attack the shivering Margaret, to the great disap- 
pointment of the two conspirators, who, from their position 
behind a group of colossal bronzes in the hall, watched the 
proceedings with eager interest. 

‘‘ Pray, sir, who may vou be ?” was the first inquiry mado 





by Mr. Archer, as the somewhat discomposed clergyman ap- 
proached the spot where he stood. : 

‘My name, sir, is Harbison ; my profession, that of a Ca- 
tholic priest.”’ 

‘«¢ And by what authority, sir, have you presumed to intrude 
yourself into my hotse ?”’ 

‘‘By the authority of God, sir. A member of his holy 
Church being in danger of death, and consequently in need of 
the services of one of his ministers, I being apprised of the fact, 
came here in the discharge of my duty.” 

‘‘ Did itever happen to occur to you that the person at whose 
instance you undertook such service was not in any way em- 
powered to give you admission ?” - 

‘¢ Regarding her as a free agent, so far as her duty to God 
was concerned, I certainly did not consider her in the light of 
an unauthorized individual.” 

‘‘ Indeed! Then, your theory is, that obedience to the law- 
ful authority may be righteously set aside under pretext of sub- 
mission to a higher power ?” 

‘‘ Most assuredly; subject, of course, to certain limitations.” 

‘¢ Admirable logic, truly!’ interrupted Mr. Archer, becom- 
ing more and more excited ; ‘‘ immeasurable effrontery ! It is 
positively astounding ; one would not have believed it. Then, 
sir, I am to infer from your perfect consciousness of having 
the right on your side, that it has never entered into your phi- 
losophy to entertain the probability that the house you had 
thus surreptitiously entered you might be as ignominiously ex- 
pelled from.’’ And here the speaker, raising his arm, pointed 
significantly to the door. 

Misunderstanding, in her confusion and tears, the meaning 
of this action, Margaret hurriedly interposed; in a manner, 
too, so thoroughly Irish, notwithstanding her opportunities 
of continental acquirement, that spite of the very unpleasant 
position in which he found himself placed, a smile at the 
naiveness of her interference might have been detected on the 
habitually grave countenance of the clergyman. 

‘‘ Oh, don’t strike the priest! for the love of God, don’t lay 
hands on the Lord’s anointed! Luck nor grace never came 
near them that did it, if they was ever so grand or so powerful. 
Don’t touch the priest !” and in the extremity of her appre- 
hension she actually laid her plebeian hand upon the out- 
stretched arm of her indignant master. Mr. Archer shook her 
off, with a lightning look and a muttered expletive, which had 
the effect for the instant of completely scattering her already- 
confused senses ; but the priest interposing, bade her not be 
alarmed—that no violence was intended, and that she need not 
feel afraid. Without appearing to notice this interruption, the 
irritated gentleman persistently repeated his last courteous 
question, with some additions not exactly consistent with the 
rules of good breeding, again inquiring whether the visitor had 
not entertained the possibility of being summarily ejected ? 

‘‘No, sir, I certainly did not ; no gentleman would, as such, 
imperil his character by any act of the kind. I came here 
oflicially armed by a warrant, certain of commanding recogni- 
tion, even from the veriest unbeliever of this unbelieving age.’ 

‘It is not an authority that shall ever be recognized by 
me, of that I can assure you; nor should I have permitted 
you to impose it upon any member of my family could I have 
had the forethought to prevent it.” 

‘‘ What! not though the young lady, your ward, was 4 
Roman Catholic,” exclaimed the clergyman. ‘‘ Are you a Chris- 
tian, sir ?”” 

‘* As much a Christian as you are, and I should hope, some- 
what more,” Mr. Archer responded. ‘‘ I am astounded by the 
effrontery you have displayed; and were redress possible of 
attainment in this lawless den of Popery, I should seek it 
without the deiay of an hour; as it is, I shall see whether 
some semblance, at least, of protection will not be extended to 
the house of a British subject |’ 

‘Tt will be to little purpose, sir,” replied the reverend in- 
truder, as, with a courteous inclination of the.head, he moved 
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towards the outer door. ‘*’ They plot in vain who have God 
for their adversary. Whenever and wherever we are required, 
there will we still be found, doing our Master’s work, even to 
the consummation of the world! Fare you well.” 

Margaret, in the absence of the hall-porter, who had long 
since retired to rest, sprang forward to unlock the door, and 
as she did so, she whispered in a low undertone, «‘ Wont your 
reverence forgive me for bringing this upon you ?” to which 
the priest, as he crossed the inhospitable threshold, replied, in 
a calm re-assuring voice. ‘* Youdid but your duty, child; God 
bless you!” And so he went his way. 

Margaret, like one in a dream, as if mechanically, replaced 
the necessary fastenings, then taking up her lamp from the 
pedestal where she had hastily laid it, she turned to re-ascend 
the stairs, at whose foot Mr. Archer still stood in the very 
height of his indignation. Defeated, defied—and by a menial, 
too; it was, certainly, to say the least of it, extremely aggra- 
vating. For a moment or so he appeared as if debating with 
himself as to what course he should pursue ; then, suddenly 
recovering his presence of mind, and consequent decision of 
character, he said, as Margaret, with downcast eyes and look of 
conscious guiltiness, deferentially, and with a respectful curt- 
sey, attempted to pass him on her way up stairs: 

‘‘ Moore, after to-morrow morning, you will please to re- 
member your services will not be required here. My re- 
tainers being expected to serve and not to rule, your conduct 
on the present occasion sufficiently proves your utter incapa- 
city to comply with such condition. You can go.”’ He waved 
his hand in dismissal as he spoke. 

Her services, after to-morrow’s morn, to be dispensed with! 
Did she hear aright ? Could she really believe the evidence of 
her senses ? To be torn from the being she loved most at such 
a moment—perhaps from her very dying bed, never to look 
upon her in life again { Her mind could scarcely realize so 
terrible an idea. Like a motionless statue she stood there for 
some minutes, staring into vacancy with an expression of 
blank bewilderment ; then suddenly récollecting the existing 
duty of the hour, with a heroic effort of submission and en- 
durance, she took her sorrowing way towards that chamber 
where lay the beloved face and form which, in a few short 
hours, should be sternly excluded from her gaze—she knew 
not if it were for ever ! 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
Aun Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


—_—_—___—_— 


CHAPTER XLVIL. - 
LIFE IN LONDON. 


“T’ll walk on tiptoe; arm my eye with csution, 
My heart with courage, and my hand with weapon, 
Like him who ventures on a lion’s den.” 


OLp Pray. 

My Irish terms having been duly kept, I sailed from Cork to 
Bristol, and in the process of time reached the great Metro- 
polis. I shall not occupy your time by detailing the various 
incidents which consumed a week in accomplishing a journey 
which, thanks to the combination of rail and steam, I made 
since my return to England in less than two days. Suffice 
it to say, I arrived safe, and was speedily hailed by a distant 
connexion—a relative to my Uncle Malachy’s wife, named 
O’Hanlon. 

Mr. O’Hanlon, from the first time I ever heard of him, had 
been a law student, living in the Temple ; and I well remem- 
ber that impressive name caused me to regard him with especial 
reverence when first we met. He was a large, and rather 
good-looking man, wore immense whiskers, and spoke in a 
sonorous voice, as if he felt he was a great personage. He 
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held a lucrative office in one of the London newspaper estab- 
lishments, and was private correspondent to a couple of the 
Irish provincial journals of totally different politics. 

It was a very considerable advantage to me, a total stranger 
in the modern Babylon, to be under the pilotage of so ex- 
perienced a guide. He soon let me into the ways of the place, 
and strange ways some of them were undoubtedly. 

A paragraph in a newspaper, under the attractive heading, 
‘* Fashionable Intelligence,” rewarded some months’ fruitless 
search. It announced ‘great rejoicings at Mount Stuart, seat 
of Sir Henry Stuart, county of Cork, on the occasion of his 
return from Italy, after a protracted sojourn for the restoration 
to health of the amiable and accomplished Miss Stuart, who 
had been seriously indisposed.” Then followed one of those 
mysterious paragraphs in which newspaper writers often in- 
dulge. ‘* We understand the burgesses of a neighbouring 
borough look forward to obtaining the services of this es- 
timable gentleman as their representative during the next ses- 
sion.” 

The newspapers announced the election in due time. Sir 
Henry Stuart was returned M.P. for Mallow, without opposi- 
tion. 

How circumstances change our feelings. Once I would have 
hailed with delight the prospect of seeing such kind friends— 
of being restored to those whose society afforded me the great- 
est amount of happiness; nowI almost dreaded our meeting. 
Their presence would remind me of her who once lent a 
charm to my existence nothing could replace. And then it 
was probable she would accompany them to London. I was sure 
her cousin’s reported union with Miss Casey must tend still more 
to alienate Miss O’Moore from her relatives. I knew how es- 
sentially different they were in habits, manners, tastes, and 
feelings. Emily never could associate with Bidilia, and must 
find another home. The Stuarts would discover this, and 
Emily would be with them in London. Howcould I meet her 
as @ common acquaintance ? How could I school my heart, 
when every pulsation throbbed with love for her, to beat calmly 
in her presence as in that of the merest stranger? Would I 
have sufficient command over my voice to address her on the 
ordinary topics of the day, its petty occurrences and ephemeral 
wonders, when our last conversation had been on our union 
and future establishment in life? Could I coldly take the 
hand which heretofore always returned my warm. pressure of 
affection, and were we to meet as those who had never met 
before ? 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


* Suld auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 
Suld auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne ? 
URNS. 


OnE morning, while walking along the Strand, I met Roller’s 
servant to whom I entrusted Thalaba. He seemed glad to 
meet me, and to my inquiry, ‘‘ how was his master ?”’ I was 
told a sad story of the effects of disappointed love. MRoller’s 
health was yet very precarious, and his medical attendant 
ordered him change of air to Hampstead, whither the servant 
was then about to proceed. He said it would be an act of 
kindness for me to visit him, and having time to spare, I went 
at once. 

Roller was in truth asad wreck. He looked pale and spectral, 
but his face lighted up with pleasure when I entered his apart- 
ment ; we chatted over old times, and he declared my visit did 
him more good than the prescriptions of Abernethy. He 
begged me.repeat my visit, and soon looked forward with such 
eagerness to my coming, I could not avoid calling every day. 
I executed all his commissions, and was soon known at Coutis’, 
where Roller had his account. 

Leaving the bank one afternoon, I nearly upset a slight, 
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elderly gentleman hastily entering. He stepped aside, and I 
was commencing an apology, when grasping my hand, he said : 

‘‘ My dear Bryan, I am sure you never intended to hurt an 
old friend.” , 

‘Indeed, Sir Henry, I would be most ungrateful if I did. 
When did you arrive ? I hope all at Mount Stuart are well ?” 

‘They are in town,” he replied. ‘‘Go and sit in the 
carriage with Kate. I shall join you presently.” 

I was not slow in obeying his wish. The carriage was drawn 
up close to the door ; Kate soon hailed me. The ready foot- 
man opened the door, and I was soon engaged in friendly 
converse with my true friend. She spoke of her father’s 
success in parliament with genuine admiration. Our conver- 
sation next turned on Roller ; I mentioned his delicate health, 
which I attributed to his mental sufferings in consequence of 
his engagement having so abruptly terminated. 

‘¢ You will be surprised at the change which has taken place 
in Henrietta,” she replied. ‘‘ She no longer takes pleasure in 
society; all her former amusements are her aversion. A 
smile is never on her face—it is an age since she laughed.” 

** What is this owing to?” Iasked. ‘Is it remorse ?” 

‘¢T often think something like it,” said Kate. ‘‘ She grew 
very depressed on hearing Captain Roller sold out and went 
abroad. I think her conscience is very sore on the subject.” 

I longed to speak of Emily, yet feared to mention her name. 
The quick perception of my companion pierced through my 
embarrassment. 

‘¢ You are thinking of Emily O’Moore at this moment,” she 
exclaimed. 

I felt the blood rush to my cheek as I said: ‘I hope she is 
well ?” 

‘*T trust so,” replied Catherine. ‘‘ She is not with us just 
now ; she accompanied us to Italy, where she refused Count 
Lanci—I’m sure I don’t know why,’’ observed Kate with a 
meaning glance at me. 

‘¢ Where is she at present ?” 

‘** At Mallow, with these turtle doves— young Mr. and Mrs. 
Brallaghan.” 

‘*T could not have supposed much congeniality of feeling to 
induce her to reside with them,” I said rather bitterly. 

‘* All matter of taste; she likes Mrs. Brallaghan, who though 
vulgar is good-natured. You owe her a good deal.” 

‘A good deal of misery and disappointment,” I replied with 
a deep sigh. 

‘Come, sir, cease your sighing,” she said in a gay tone; 
‘* you have no need to despond. MHere’s papa; I thought he 
had forgotten us.” 

‘“‘T have many apologies to make for detaining you, O’Regan ; 
but I could not leave sooner.” 

‘“‘Make no apology, Sir Henry; I have been so agreeably 
employed, I felt not time passing.” 

‘* Can you sse us home now ?” he asked. 

‘* With pleasure. Iam most anxious to pay my respects to 
Lady and Miss Stuart.”’ 

As we drove along, Catherine told her father how I had been 
acting the part of the good Samaritan towards Roller. Sir 
Henry listened with much interest for he valued my friend 
highly. Meanwhile our well-appointed vehicle had reached 
the aristocratic West End, and driving towards Hyde Park, 
stopped before a splendid mansion. The throwing down of 
carriage steps, opening of the hall-door, announced our arrival 
at Sir Henry’s house. 

Lady Stuart received me with her wonted kindness; and the 
greeting of Miss Stuart was far less distant than in former days; 
there was considerably less of that want of cordiality which 
made her manner to me so very different from that of every other 
member of her family. Kate had prepared me to meet her altered, 
but my anticipations fell far short of the reality. The colour 
which formerly bloomed on her cheek had faded into a pale 
sickly hue; the look of conscious power, contributing ad- 
ditional attraction to her fine features, no longer appeared, 





and was replaced by a pensive expression indicative of sadness 
and humility. It was evident she had suffered much; and 
though I knew how culpable she was, I felt pained to witness 
the changes that occurred. 

‘‘T regretted, Miss Stuart,” I said, ‘‘to learn you had been 
unwell. I hope you find yourself recovered ?” 

‘¢ Thank you, Mr. O’Regan,” she replied. ‘I am stronger 
than I was, and quite as strong as I expect I shall ever be.” 

‘‘ Oh, Henrietta,”’ exclaimed Kate in a cheery voice, ‘‘ have 
better hopes; a season in London will do wonders for you. 
You know we have our subscriptions for Almack’s, and we shall 
have you again the ‘ gayest of the gay.’ ” 

‘‘ Never !” replied Miss Stuart emphatically. 
can you—’’ 

Methought a rising sob prevented her saying more. 

This conversation took place during the absence of Sir Henry 
and Lady Stuart, who were examining some purchases in 
another apartment. Having accepted an invitation to dinner 
on the following day, I took my leave. ‘‘ Pride has succumbed,” 
thought I, while driving to Hampstead. I settled accounts 
with Roller ; he held a newspaper in his hand, and calling my 
attention to a column, said with some emotion: 

‘‘ My esteemed friend, Sir Henry Stuart, is in parliament 
I find, and has made a capital speech in support of the sup- 
pression of slavery. I wonder are his family in town ?”’ 

‘¢T have just left their house,” I replied. ‘‘ We met acci- 
dentally at Coutts’, I have promised to dine with them to- 
morrow.” 

‘¢ You are a happy fellow,” he said ; and despite all he suf.- 
fered, he added: ‘‘I wish I was to accompany you; I think the 
presence of Miss Stuart would be of material service to me.” 

When about to leave, he pressed my hand, and desired to 
be ‘* remembered to all.” 


‘* Kate, how 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


RECONCILIATION. 


“ Love that is but slightly grounded 
Separation soon may cure ; 
*Tis a dream on fancy founded, 
Wanting substance to endure. 


“ True affection lasts the longer 
When its brightest hours are o'er; 
Parting griefs but bind it stronger, 
Memory but endears it more.” 


At half-past six next evening, I drove along Oxford-street to 
Cumberland Gate. Four guests had arrived at Sir Henry's 
before me, one or two strangers, and my old acquaintance, Sir 
Robert Spread. He and I were equally pleased to meet, and 
he gave me a good deal of information about various friends in 
Ireland connected with our sporting circles, whom I rejoiced 
to hear favourable mention of. The garrison hounds at Fer- 
moy had excellent hare-hunting ; the Duhallow fox-hounds 
found the best fox for the season in the covert at Knockna- 
copple; and Lord Shillelagh, riding Rattler, won the Cahir 
cup, beating a large muster of crack nags. This intelligence, 
aided by the pleasure of seeing the familiar faces around me, 
contributed to raise my spirits, depressed by my close atten- 
dance in the chamber of the invalid. 

What variable natures we are of—subject to constant ela- 
tions and depressions. ‘Time is not necessary to produce these 
alterations in our feelings—a word, a look, a thought, will 
produce them. During dinner, while sitting over the dessert 
and wine, when the ladies left us, and on joining them in the 
drawing-room, I had been most cheerful ; yet, when I saw on 
the richly sculptured mantel-piece a bust of Sir Walter Scott, in 
miniature, with the inscription: ‘* From a grateful father to 
a friend he has never seen,” the whole history of Roller’s love, 
engagement, dismissal, and despair, swept across my mind, 
and pleasant thoughts and joyous reflections were scattered as 
the storm whirls the autumn leaves. I could not make one of 
the festive throng, and glided from the spacious front drawing- 
room. blazing with lamps reflected by mirrors reaching from 
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eviling to floor, into the obscurity of the back drawingroom ; 
here, throwing myself upon a sofa, I heard only the hum of 
conversation, in which the sad state of my mind would not 
allow me to share. 

A figure passing through these vast rooms aroused me. I 
beheld Miss Stuart. With her usual stately mien, she advanced 
towards the sofa I occupied, and seated herself by my side ; 
she did this with more familiar kindness than she ever showed 
before. She said with a sad smile: 

‘¢ You are not the only person whose heart is heavy within 
these rooms, Mr. O’Regan.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, Miss Stuart! I could not have anticipated hear- 
ing such a declaration from you,” I replied somewhat coldly. 

‘¢ T know too well you are displeased with me,” she said in 
a low voice; ‘‘and truly not without great reason. I have 
done your friend much wrong—grievous wrong,” she repeated ; 
and her overflowing eyes testified the sincerity of her words. 
In accents almost inaudible, she whispered: ‘‘ Kate told me 
how he has suffered. Can I in any way make atonement ?” 

This is speaking to the purpose, thought I, as poor Roller’s 
words, ‘the presence of Miss Stuart would be of material 
service,” occurred to my mind. But time must elapse before 
he could leave his room, and the expectation of her visiting 
him was so little likely to be realized, 1 could not venture to 
hint it. She looked disappointed when I continued silent, not 
knowing what to say. 

“You do not speak,” she said timidly. ‘‘ Perhaps I have 
done wrong in thus addressing you. Being so much with 
him, I thought you might perhaps be aware how he feels 
towards me.”’ After a slight effort at composure, she said in 
a calm tone: ‘‘ If my presence could contribute to promote his 
recovery, I would not be prevented by any false feelings of 
propriety from going to him. This much at least he should 
willingly have from me.” 

‘‘ Heaven will bless you for these words,” I replied. ‘* Yes- 
terday, when I intimated I was to dine here to-day, he said I 
was a happy fellow, and he added your presence would be of 
material service to him. I would certainly have suggested it, 
but feared you would be offended.” 

‘*T have no more pride,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘I was its slave 
too long. How soon can you let me see him ?”’ 

‘It depends on Dr. Abernethy. Ishall call on him in the 
morning. He was with Roller to-day, and can judge if he is 
strong enough to bear the interview. If so, I shall apprise my 
friend of the happiness that awaits him. But,” I added, as a 
doubt crossed my mind, ‘is there any likelihood of disap- 
pointment ? What if Sir Henry or Lady Stuart disapproved 
of such a step ?”” 

‘There is no cause for fear,” she said. ‘To tell you the 
truth, when Kate repeated to me your account of poor Roller, 
I asked their permission to go with mamma, and pay him a visit 
in case he wished for it. They agreed in thinking I might do 
80, considering how we stood towards each other before our 
unhappy parting, which was entirely owing to my harsh con- 
duct. It cannot be improper I should go, accompanied by 
mamma,” 

The matter thus satisfactorily arranged, I took my leave. 
Early next morning I went to Piccadilly, and arrived at Dr. 
Abernethy’s before he left the house. His carriage was in 
waiting ; but when passing through the hall, I perceived a num- 
ber of poor patients whom he prescribed for gratuitously. I 
was admitted at once, and briefly recounted the particulars of 
Roller’s love for Henrietta, the engagement which had been 
broken off, and their natural desire for reconciliation. I said, 
nothing remained to procure the desired interview but the 
dread of exposing the invalid to risk, and I wished to ascertain 
his opinion. Might Roller see the lady ?” 

‘* By all means, and the sooner the better,’’ said the Doctor. 
‘T found him considerably better yesterday. He has gained 
strength ; his mind is quite clear, and the pleasure of being 
restored to the object of his affections will do him more good 





than all the doctors in Christendom. I find I shall be detained 
here for the next two hours ; take my carriage which is at the 
door, tell him of the intended visit, that he may be prepared 
for the meeting, and you will be back time enough for me.” 

I accepted the offer, and drove to Roller. When I com- 
= the joyful intelligence, he could hardly express his 

elight. 

“God bless you, O’Regan,” he said; ‘‘ you are always doing 
me some kindness. Hasten back, my friend, that the day may 
not closé before I am blessed with the sight of my ever-loved 
Henrietta.” 

Be assured I did not delay. The Doctor had not finished 
his free list when I left the carriage to get into a cab, which 
conveyed me swiftly to Cumberland Gate. The Stuarts’ car- 
riage was leaving the coach-yard; the ladies, shawled and 
bonneted, awaited me in the drawing-room. I announced 
that all formalities had been strictly observed, and the Doctor 
recommended despatch. A blush crimsoned the pale cheeks 
of Miss Stuart, as turning towards her mother, she said : 

** May we go now, mamma ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I think so, my love; provided Mr. O’Regan is at 
liberty to escort us.” 

I was but too happy to render them that service. Soon as 
we got clear of squares and streets, and were fairly in the 
country (if the suburbs of London can be so called), Lady 
Stuart desired me to let down the glasses of the carriage, and 
we inhaled the grateful freshness of the breeze heralding the 
spring. There was little appearance of winter abroad; the 
sunshine fell upon the slopes, and fields and hedgerows looked 
bright in the beams ; the lawns, dotted with clumps of trees 
and skirting belts, were clamorous with noisy rooks and piping 
birds. 

Captain Roller’s cottage looked extremely picturesque. It 
lay so sheltered, many of the flowers had blossomed in the 
garden ; and the creepers around the porch and on the walts 
wore a tinge of green. Jessamine and honeysuckle gave pro- 
mise of fragrance, and clusters of early roses were scenting the 
air. 

‘‘This is Rosebank,” I said when we had reached the gate. 

‘‘ It is a pretty cottage,” remarked Lady Stuart. 

Miss Stuart’s emotion kept her silent, she held her hand- 
kerchief to her face. We crossed through the well-tended 
garden to the house, and I observed Henrietta deeply moved ; 
she trembled and clung to her mother as for support. I prayed 
her to calm her emotion, to remember Roller was not quite 
strong yet, and that agitation would certainly produce harm 
when she sought to do good. She promised obedience, but 
when we entered the sitting-room, where Roller reclined on a 
sofa, she cast herself on the seat beside him, and wept while 
he tenderly embraced her. 

‘‘ My dearest Henrietta,” he exclaimed, ‘* your tears unman 
me. Let us forget the past. I have no desire to remember 
anything save kindness, and feel most grateful to Lady Stuart 
and you for this visit.” 

‘‘ Charles,” said Henrietta, holding his wasted hand between 
hers, ‘‘can you forgive me for all the suffering I have caused 
rou ?”” 

o Your sweet words atone for all, my love,” he replied ; and 
thinking I had no right to listen to their explanations, I told 
Lady Stuart I would await them in the garden, and accordingly 
sauntered about for half-an-hour. On re-entering the drawing- 
room, I had the satisfaction of finding the reconciliation com- 

lete. 

: ‘‘It is time we were thinking of returning, my dear,” said 
Lady Stuart to her daughter. 

‘‘T shall see you to-morrow, my beloved,” whispered 
Roller. 

‘The reply may be easily surmised, for he added cheerfully : 
‘*¢T would act ungratefully if I did not try and get well now, 
since all my friends take such an interest in my recovery.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


On Monday night, February 12th, a meeting of more than ordinary in- 
terest was held at the Royal Irish Academy. The attendance was very 
large, for all the literary talent of Ireland had congregated to hear the 
President, Dean Graves, read his address on the loss sustained by archzo- 
logical science, in the death of George Petrie. Before the proceedings 
couumenced, the members collected in little groups of three and four, and 
there was in their demeanour much which bespoke the sad gravity of 
mourners collected in the house of death, ere the remai?'s of the mourned 


had crossed the threshold on their way to their last resting place. For our 
part, we felt as though the coffin containing the body of George Petrie 
were lying at foot of the President’s chair, and that eminent gentleman 
about to deliver the funeral oration. 

Among the members were Lord Talbot de Malahide, Dr. R. R. Madden, 
Mr. Lentaigne, Samuel Ferguson, Q.C.; Right Hon. Justice O’Hagan ; our 
truly national poet, Mr. Denis Florence Macarthy, musing, ps-haps, with 
some sad poetic thoughts, breathing of yew and cypress; Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, the distinguished novelist ; Mr. O’Flanagan, the author of “ The 
Historic Guide to the Blackwater ;”” Captain Meadows Taylor, the oriental 
novelist; Mr. Gilbert, whose history of Dublin, and “ Irish Viceroys,” be- 
trays such care in compilation; Sir William Wilde, the close friend of 
Petrie, whose profound knowledge of archeology has rendered his name 
famous in Europe; Dr. Stokes, Petrie’s life long friend; Rev. Dr. Reeves, 
the learned and accomplished secretary to the council; Mr. William 
M. Hennessy, Mr. Starkey, Dr. Waller, and many others distinguished in 
the literary world. 

The President, on his arrival, proceeded with grave and sad courtesy to 
welcome the newly elected members, amongst whom we recognized the 
Rev. Mr. Barry, C.C., of Westland-row. As we saw the hand of the recent 
member clasped by the President, who is a dignitary of a different church, 
we felt they were linked by the academic bonds of antiquities, science, and 
polite literature. 

When the President commenced his task, every whisper was hushed, 
and every ear listened to catch each word falling from his lips. True, every 
man there felt he had lost a brother in Petrie: True, every man there 
yearned for the words of praise which they felt must, in the spirit of jus- 
tice, emanate from the lips of the President. True, they expected to hear 
little new of him whom they had known so long, so intimately, and from 
whose child-like and open nature nothing secret or mysterious remained 
to be disclosed; but they were not prepared for the exquisite feeling, the 
delicate tracery, the harmonious periods, and, oh! above all, the true 
perfume of sorrow and of friendship that pervaded the whole of the 
President’s able address. It was evidently a conjoint labour of the twin 
sisters, Sorrow and Love. The opening portion was like the sym- 
phany in music—it was rich, melodious, sweet, yet sad withal. In this por- 
tion Dean Graves dwelt upon the loss recently sustained by the Academy 
in the death of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, and of the dread gap in their 
ranks by the fall of Petrie. Painter, poet, musician, and archeologist, he 
was a master in each, a contributor to each, and a luminary in all. We 
were pleased that the President dwelt upon the celebrated Round Tower 
Essay, for upon this subject the late Dr. Petrie stands unrivalled—he has 
no competitors; and when he lifted the veil which for ages enshrouded 
these familiar but mysterious edifices, he poured such a shower of light 
upon them, as to dispel at once and for ever all doubts as to their origin 
and the purport of their erection. 

The Dean said: “ He had shown good grounds for the conclusions come to 
in these essays, and they were to be read with the greatest interest. His 
intense intellectual energy was out of proportion to his health; he was 
very slow in his work, because he was very cautious, truthful, and un. 
sparing in his labour. Dr. Petrie commanded qualities which are rarely 
to be found in the same individual. He had the imaginative power so 
essential to an artist, and the other qualities which are supposed to be 
characteristic of a man of science. In conclusion, Dr. Graves said that 
he need not try to complete the imperfect portrait he had formed of Petrie, 
the antiquarian, historian, painter, musician, and genial, refined, true- 
hearted gentleman. The recollections of those present might supply the 
train which he (Dr. Graves) had omitted or drawn with a faltering hand. 
There was no reason to fear that the memory of Dr. Petrie would go from 
them, but they would cherish every reminiscence of the man for whom 
they all felt so warm and sincere respect. But they should not allow their 
grievance for him to bring them into a state of despondency, instead of 
following his example. Let them, then, find consolation in the thought 
that his influence would survive in that Academy. His reputation had 
been a growing one, and it would bea lasting one, because he had done 
things that would endure. It had struck its roots deep in the affec- 
tion and respect of Irish hearts, and it will continue to flourish there, 
unless they fell upon this evil in which men lose the right to hope for the 
living, because they have become careless and cold in paying honour to 
their illustrious dead.” 

_ Dean Graves completed his task in a few requiem sentences that sounded 
like the deep vibrations of a sweet-toned bell, as it rings dust unto dust. 
Feeling the sadness of his task, he spoke sadly. Feeling the depth of his 





loss, he spoke as a mourner. Never to our mind did the English language 
sound so impressively, so sweetly, and with 
“ The tender grace of a day that is dead.” 


When the President concluded, he buried his face in his hands, and 
seemed absorbed in emotion. 

Dr. Stokes rose, slowly and sorrowfully, to move the thanks of the 
Academy te the President for his masterly address. Many moments 
elapsed ere he found words wherewith to express the inner life of his 
feelings, and when those words did come forth, they sounded sad, mourn- 
ful, and grief-laden. He spoke of his close intimacy with the departed, 
of years spent enshrined in the enjoyment of his friendship, of his pro- 
found and irreparable bereavement in losing such a companion and such 
a friend. The theme was worthy of the speaker, and the speaker proved 
himself worthy of the theme. “ He hoped the meeting would believe him 
when he said his business in the first instance would be to apologize to the 
Academy, if he fell very much below what he should in expressing what 
he ought to express, in reference to the memory of the late George Petrie. 
It was with no affectation he declared that he spoke upon that occasion 
as a child would speak of his father, of George Petrie; he had been his 
intimate companion and his comrade for nearly half a century. He had 
known his inmost mind and heart, he supposed, better than most men, 
and it was a matter to him of great delight and rejoicing to hear the cha- 
racter of his (Dr. Stokes’) friend, and the friend of Ireland—for Dr. Petrie 
was the best Irishman that ever lived, and the truest—spoken of in such a 
way as had fallen from the lips of Dean Graves that night. It was not long 
ago since they heard from the lips of the Chairman that admirable oration 
on the character of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, and he (Dr. Stokes) 
thought the Chairman and his friends ought to have great reason to be 
proud at the fact, that at the termination of his presidency, he was then 
leaving them with the recollection of those two admirable orations which 
few men were able to deliver. Hamilton and Petrie were two admirable 
men and great Irishmen, and they had received proper treatment at the 
hands of Dr. Graves; he thought the thanks of the Academy should be 
voted to their President, and that the subject on which he had spoken 
that evening should not be entered on the minutes alone, but should be 
printed in a separate manner, and largely circulated. He might mention 
that-Dr. Petrie was the first man to remove from Irish antiquity the just 
grounds of ridicule in which it was held; and therefore they had reason 
to be grateful to him whether they were antiquarians or not. He had re- 
moved one of those sneers which had been often placed on this country, 
and he always endeavoured to reconcile the existing Irishman with his 
existing state, and show that the fault was not all on one side. He pre- 
sented very rare combinations—he was a patriot and a loyalist ; he loved 
his country, and in his investigations about her history, he endeavoured 
to tell the truth on both sides. Dr. Petrie might be regarded as the 
founder of the Irish school of antiquarians. He had made great contri- 
butions to the well-being, true history, and glory of this country; and he 
(Dr. Stokes) begged to return thanks on his own part to the Chairman 
for speaking of Dr. Petrie as he had done.” 

The Rev. Dr. Reeves, profound in those studies which Petrie loved so 
well, seconded the resolution, and did so in a few touching words, which 
rung out his loss into the mind of every man present. “He had known 
Dr. Petrie for the last twenty years. He was a man to be loved as well 
as revered, and if there was a man to command admiration and esteem, 
Dr. George Petrie was the man to call forth both. 

On the motion of Rev. Dr. Salmon, the motion was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

No further business was transacted, although a paper by a gentleman 
who is already acknowledged to be a worthy successor of O’Donovan and 
O’Curry (Mr. Hennessy), was on the list. 

We do not know how the balance-sheet of the funds of the Royal 
Irish Academy stands; but stand as it may, it were a national disgrace to 
leave one of Petrie’s essays unpublished. His essays upon ancient Irish 
Bells, upon Military Fortification, and many others, should be brought 
to light and placed in the hands of the many. 





THE CAPTIVITY OF RICHARD CUR DE LION. 
Tue news of the arrival on German soil of the hated King of England 
soon reached the ears of Duke Leopold of Austria, who was rejoiced at 
this unexpected opportunity of revenging the affront received in the pro- 
mised land, and he immediately sought in all the highways for his enemy. 
But Richard came much more easily into the Duke’s power than could 
have been expected. After he had wandered about for three days and 
three nights without nourishment, his ill-fortune led him into the vicinity 
of Vienna, where he took up his abode in a miserable lodging in the village 
Erdburgh on the Danube, and determined to rest himself for many days. 
Even here Richard did not in a sufficient. manner limit his expenses, 
neither did he conduct himself with discretion, nor laid he aside a costly 
ring, which was not in keeping with his humble attire. The servant who 
accompanied him, as he came to Vienna with a view to purchase, displayed 
some eastern gold pieces or Byzantines, which made him suspected; he 
excited suspicion through his vain and arrogant behaviour, was appre- 
hended, and helped himself by the pretence that he was the servant of a 
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rich merchant, who would assuredly within three days visit the city: the 
servant then warned the King of the danger of a prolonged stay. As yet 
Richard could not resolve on the prosecution of his journey; and sub- 
sequently his servant on many occasions came to Vienna, and excited new 
observation by the purchase of food more select than was befitting the use 
of an inferior person. At length he was betrayed, a few days before Christ- 
mas, by the King’s gloves, which he carried in his girdle, and he confessed 
on the rack the truth to the officials of Duke Leopold. Hereon, without 
delay, the abode of King Richard was surrounded by armed men, and the 
Mayor of Vienna approached him with these words : 

“Thou art welcome, King of England, thou in vain disguise thyself— 
thy countenance makes thee known.” And as Richard grasped his sword, 
the Mayor continued: “‘ Be not anxious, and commit no inconsiderateness ; 
thou art more secure here than in any place else; and if thou fellest into 
the hands of the Count of the Marches, which everywhere waylay thee, 
so wouldst thou not be able to bring therefrom a hundred lives.” 

But the King declared that he would only surrender himself to the 
Duke Leopold, and as the latter appeared, Richard went towards him and 
delivered to him his sword. 

Leopold certainly in the beginning treated his royal prisoner with re- 
spect, but afterwards delivered him to the knight, Hademar von Ehunring, 
for custody in the castle of Tierenstein on the Danube, between Vienna 
and Linz, where Richard was kept in strict confinement, and was guarded 
day and night by soldiers with drawn swords. The Duke of Austria not 
only gave early intelligence of King Richard’s detention, but also conveyed 
his captive to Regensberg, where, during the Christmas holidays, the 
Emperor had assembled his court ; however, the discussion of the affairs 
of King Richard was still deferred. But then Henry deemed it improper 
that a king should remain in the power of a duke, so Leopold promised 
to surrender, at the ensuing Easter, the captured King into the hands of 
the Emperor. Henry hastened to announce to Philip Augustus, the King 
of France, the imprisonment of King Richard. 

On the Tuesday after Palm Sunday, the 23rd of March, in the year 
1193, at Mainz, the Duke Leopold, who was proceeding to a diet sum- 
moned at Speier, surrendered King Richard to the Emperor Henry; and 
Richard was at first conducted to the castle of Trifels, and later to an 
acreeable yet strict custody at Worms. In confinement his courage abated 
not; full of hopes of his liberation, he was, though separated from his 
followers, always gay—often petulant; he rallied his guards in many a 
pastime, frighted them through his bodily prowess, or made them 
drunk. 


In England for a long period was unknown the place in which Richard 
was confined. The English pilgrims who, about Christmas, returned 
home, were astonished at not finding the King in England, and they 
announced that they had found at Brundusium the ship in which, at 
Ptolemais, Richard had embarked; and the first sure account of the mis- 
fortune of the King was obtained by Walter of Rouen, through a copied 
communication of the missive sent by the Emperor to Philip Augustus. 
Whereon, the Archbishop called a council of Richard’s adherents on the 
Sunday Letare, the 28th of February, at Oxtord, and he sent two eccle- 
siastics to travel in Germany, that they might seek out the King and learn 
his position. These met their King in Bavaria, as he was being conducted 
by Duke Leopold to Mainz; they found him cheerful, of good courage, 
and maintaining a grave deportment, and Richard conveyed to them no 
other complaint than of the disloyalty of his brother John. Blondel, the 
minstrel of Arras, it is said, also sought out his royal friend, took service 
with the governor of the castle in which Richard was confined, and by 
playing on his guitar, rendered himself acceptable to the governor ; but 
afterwards the King, by singing, with a loud and beautiful voice, the first 
verse of a song which they had conjointly composed, and which was only 
known to them both, had given intimation to him. Blondel betook him- 
self to England, and strove as best he could to effect the enlargement of 
the King. Richard himself wrote to all the prelates, princes, earls, barons, 
and freemen of his several dominions, urgent letters, in which he sum- 
moned them to devise means for his liberation from captivity. 

The King of France, Philip Augustus, having been apprised of the 
imprisonment of King Richard, immediately drew forth all his own early 
grievances, and took the refusal of the seneschal of Normandy, to deliver 
up the Princess Alice, for a pretext to declare himself absolved from the 
promises which he had given at Ptolemais to King Richard, to renounce 
the peace with the King of England, and to ‘uvade with an army Nor- 
mandy, and at the same time he confirmed Prince John in hostility to his 
brother and his brother’s friends. 

The proposals of the King of France for the detention of King Richard 
received at first no attention from the Emperor Henry VI., who had already 
promised to Richard his liberty on the payment of a considerable ransom 
Henry meanwhile gave to the French messengers who brought to him 
the declaration of their King, for answer, that he would look on him who 
Injured the King of England asanenemy. The Emperor Henry remained 


not long in these sentiments; he protracted, under many pretences,.| 


Richard’s confinement, with a view of augmenting the amount of the 
ransom ; and at that time set forth, in a brief addressed to the vassals of 
King Richard, that they might obtain their master’s liberation for gold— 
the amount the Emperor did not specify. 

_ The misfortune of the English king began to awaken an interest even 
in those who hitherto had not been his frends ; the poets proclaimed his 








sufferings in many a song, and excited the compassion of the nobles and 
the people, and from many quarters intercession was employed. The 
learned Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Bath, requested the Archbishop of 
Mainz, his school friend, to make use of the spiritual sword indefatigably 
and without human fear; and the esteemed Abbot of Cluny pressingly 
exhorted the Emperor Henry to the observance of justice and equity 
towards the King of England. Richard himself, induced by the counsel 
of his mother—Eleonora, sought to win over the Emperor, and therewith 
offered to hold of him, as lord of kings, the crown in fief, and to pay 
£5,000 as a yearly stipend; and this agreement was therewith completed, 
and Richard received. in presence of several German and English lords, 
by means of a two-fold cross of gold, the allegorical investiture with the 
Kingdom of England. 

After this step of King Richard, Henry believed himself perfectly jus- 
tified to submit the affairs of his prisoner to an open discussion ; and with 
that view he solemnly cited the King before his judgment seat, that he 
might exercise his power of feudal judge, and ancient, imperial, and univer- 
sal domination. Richard was therewith accused to have done wrong. that 
he afforded help to Tancred, the unlawful King of Sicily, who deprived 
of his kingdom and of his liberty King Isaac of Cyprus, a relative of the 
Emperor ; that he had permitted the assassination of the Marquis Conrad, 
of Montferrat and Tyre, a vassal of the German state; that he affronted 
the German crusaders by word and deed ; that he dishonoured the standard 
of the Duke Leopold of Austria in the Promised Land; that he betrayed 
the Holy Land to Saladin; and that towards Philip Augustus, King of 
France, he used many perfidies and improprieties. 

But King Richard, whilst he admitted that his natural impetuousness 
misled him, defended himself so conclusively against these charges, and with 
so much eloquence, that, moved therewith, the Emperor Henry descended 
from his throne, embraced the King, and promised him to be his future 
friend; also the Duke Leopold, who was present and stood with the 
prisoner in the midst of the assembly, was, through the King’s speech, 
subdued even to tears. From this time Richard had not only more liberty 
than before, but was honoured at Hagenau by the Emperor and Empress 
with presents, and the Emperor assigned him a charming residence at 
Mainz. 

The negociations concerning the ransom were at first conducted through 
the two ecclesiastics whom the Archbishop of Rouen had sent into Germany 
for the purpose of seeking out the King, then continued through Bishop 
Hubert of Salisbury, who, whilst in Sicily, had been apprised of the mis- 
fortune of his King, and had hastened into Germany; and the Bishop 
Savary of Bath and William of Ely brought about at length an agreement, 
while Richard, who feared the worst from an impending meeting at 
Vauconleur between the Emperor and the King of France, hastened in 
every manner the conclusion of the treaty. The Emperor Henry, on the 
contrary, strengthened in his pretensions through his recent friendship 
with the King of France, threw, as much as he could, new obstacles in 
the way of the negociations, and at Worms, where the English agents 
appeared before the Emperor, made so many immoderate demands that 
all the friends present of the King Richard doubted of being able to effect 
his liberation. But, then, meanwhile the concerted meeting of the Em- 
peror with the King of France was frustrated, and Richard, through the 
promise ot his assistance to the Duke of Saxony, gained the Emperor; so, 
on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, the 29th June, the following agree- 
ment was ultimately come to: that the King of England should pay as 
ransom 100,000 marks of pure silver of the standard of Cologne; and 
furthermore, 50,000 marks of silver, on behalf of the war impending in 
Apulia ; but in this latter sum ought to be included 20,000 marks, which 
was promised by the Emperor to Duke Leopold of Austria for the previous 
surrender of the King. Also was it agreed that, in as short time as pos- 
sible, the 100,000 marks, well weighed and well sealed, should be delivered 
to messengers whom the Emperor and King of England would in common 
send to London, and should be forwarded, within the English territory at 
the peril of the King of England, within that of Germany at the peril of 
the Emperor, to the place mutually assigned. As soon as the King should 
have paid this sum, and for the remaining 50,000 marks should have given 
to the Emperor six, and to the Duke Leopold seven hostages, he would 
be restored to liberty. These 50,000 marks of silver would moreover be 
remitted to the King if he fulfilled his promise in respect of the Duke of 
Saxony, and in this event the Emperor undertook to make good the 
20,000 marks to the Duke Leopold. Besides, Richard engaged, within 
seven months after his enlargement, to give his niece, Eleonora, the sister 
of Arthur Duke of Brittany, in marriage to Frederick, the son of Duke 
Leopold ; and to deliver over, without ransom, King Isaac and his daughter 
to the Duke of Austria, their near relative. When King Philip had heard 
of this convention, he wrote to John Earl of Mortaigne, to to be on his 
guard as much as possible of his brother, King Richard, since the devil 
had again been let loose. 

Richard, after the conclusion of this compact, still remained about 
seven months in confinement. A part, indeed, of the ransom was brought 
together in England, since from each knight’s fee twenty shillings, from 
all incomes of the laity a fourth part, and from ecclesiastical benefices in 
some churches a fourth, and from others a tenth part, were raised; and 
the silver and gold chalices of the altars, the reliquaries and other trea- 
sures of the churches, and even the precious metal on the shrines of the 
saints were laid claim to; and after the Emperor had received the gold 
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collected in this manner, he appointed the fourth Monday after Christmas, 
or the 17th of January, 1194, for the term of the dismission of King 
Richard, and flattered the vanity of the English and their King through 
the promise of investing the King of England with the crown of the 
kingdom of Arles. Although the gift of this kingdom, in which the 
Emperor himself not once was recognized as ruler, was of little worth, 
and the claims which were therewith interwoven could only thus serve 
to furnish new food to the enmity of the King of France, yet Richard 
gratefully accepted this promise, and announced with rapture to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury the joyful hope of acquiring a new crown. 

Still Henry soon gave an ear to the proposals of the King of France, 
who in common with John Earl of Mortaigne, sought to persuade him, 
through great promises, to keep King Richard in custody until the Mi- 
chaelmas following. Although Eleonora herself, mother of King Richard. 
came into Germany to effect the liberation of her son, and the hostages 
who were to be given in consequence of the stipulation for the remainder 
of the ransom were ready for delivery, yet the Emperor Henry raised at 
Mainz—where, on the feast of the Purification of B.V.M., it was treated 
anew about the liberation of the King of England—many difficulties and 
showed letters received from the King of France and Prince John, so that 
Richard and Eleonora were necessitated to apply for help to the German 
princes who had accepted the surety of the treaty of Worms. Through 
the pressing representations of these princes, the Emperor was at length 
induced to fulfil his plighted word, and on the Friday succeeding the 
Purification, the 4th of February, the Archbishops of Mainz and Cologne 
conducted to his mother King Richard as a free man. 

Having a safe conduct from the Emperor, Richard and his retinue 
travelled by Cologne, where the Archbishop Adolphus received him with 
great honours and celebrated solemn functions in his presence, to Antwerp ; 
thence proceeded to Swine, a Flemish harbour, and warned, through the 
information of a partizan, that the Emperor Henry, repenting to have let 
him depart, was therefore minded to repossess himself of the person of 
the King, Richard committed himself to the stormy sea, and on Sunday, 
13th March, stood again on English soil. On the Sunday following 
Easter, Richard permitted, on the representation of the English barons, 
that therewith all reproach of confinement might be extinguished, yet 
not without offering opposition, that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
at Winchester place the crown again on his head. Richard then sought 
to put a check on the disorder which had spread over his kingdom, and 
ordered the levying of further contributions for the full payment of the 
ransom promised to the Emperor Henry and the Duke of Austria.— 
Wilken. 





MARY’S DEATH. 


TueEy bore ler from the northern blast, 
And from its cloudy sky, 
To where the silv’ry Arno glanced 
With many a murmured sigh. 
Consumption’s hand had touched her cheek 
With hues too warm and bright— 
The brilliance of the sunset’s streak 
That heralds in the night. 


Da Wii 


In vain before her sweet blue eyes 
The vine and olive wave ; 

She pines for the far distant skies 
Where wild the tempests rave. 

’Tis there her mother sleeps beneath 
The willow’s drooping bough, 

And there she bound the fun’ral wreath 
Around her lover’s brow. 


From Florence and it’s azure heaven 
She sadly turns away, 

The last sad wish of earth is riven— 
To sleep with kindred clay! 

For this the prayer was raised—for this 
She stirred her languid brow, 

And reft of that last mournful bliss, 
No charm can touch her now. 


Softly as the evening light 
Upon the Appenines, 

Reflected on their snows more bright 
As day’s last radiance shines; 

’Twas thus upon her cheek, life’s sun 
A dying glory cast, 

Till far too bright for earth, she won 
The haven of peace at last. 


E. M. D. 





There is no friend to a man so true, so kind, so real, and so good, 
as a woman. 

With regard to those who will do nothing for themselves, but 
wait until God shall deliver them from their trouble, God also waits and 
lets them suffer.— Guizot. 
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The Office of Holy Week, according to the Roman Missal and 
Breviary ; preceded by an Explanation of its Ceremonies and Obser. « 
vances. 18mo, cloth, red edges, ls. 

The Sufferings of Jesus. By Father Thomas of Jesus, of the 


Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine. 8vo, cloth, boards, letters, 
3s. 


St. Liguori’s Way of Salvation ; in the form of Meditations 
for every day in the year. 18mo, cloth, boards, lettered, 1s. 


St. Liguori’s Salvation of Man; or, the Admirable Economy 
of Divine Providence in saving Man through the geans of Jesus 
Christ. 18mo, boards, ls. 


St. Liguori’s Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament and to the 
Blessed Virgin, for every day in the Month; Aspirations of Love to 
Jesus in the Most Holy Sacrament; Aspirations of Divine Love. To 
which are added, Prayers to the Blessed Virgin for every day in the 
Week. 18mo, cloth, boards, Is. 

The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ; or, Jesus Revealed to 
Youth. By the Abbe F. Lagrange. 18mo, boards, lettered, 1s. 


Reeve’s History of the Holy Bible; interspersed with Moral 
Reflections and Instructive Lessons. 18mo, cloth, boards, lettered, 
ls. 

St. Liguori’s Glories of Mary. Preceded by a Notice of the 


Life and Sanctification of the Author. 18mo, fancy cloth, boards, 
lettered, ls. 


The Sufferings of Jesus Christ. By Catherine Emerich. 18mo, 


fancy cloth, boards, lettered, ls. 


The Sinner’s Conversion reduced to Principles. By Father 
Francis Salazar, S.J. Arranged according to the method of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 18mo, cloth, limp, 6d. 

Practical Catechism on the Sundays, Feasts, and Fasts of the 
whole year. Containing an account of what is necessary and useful 
to be known concerning same. 18mo, limp, cloth, 8d. 


The Imitation of Christ. To which are added, Practical Re- 
flections and a Prayer at end of eachchapter. By Thomas a Kempis. 
32mo, cloth, boards, lettered, 8d. Neat pocket edition, cape morocco, 
gilt, 1s. 6d. Roan, Is. 


The Flowers of March; the Month of Holy St. Joseph. Salu- 
tations and Prayers for every day in the Month. 18mo, cloth, limp, 
6d. Also may be had, uniform in size, style, and price with the 
foregoing, the “‘ Flowers” of each month in the year. 


The Admirable Life of the Glorious Patriarch, St. Joseph. 
Taken from the “ Cité Mystique de Dieu.” ‘To which is appended, 
Prayers for every Day in the Month of March. 18mo, cloth, boards, 
red edges, lettered, Is. 

The Novena; or, Nine Days Devotion, Preparatory to the 
Feast of St. Patrick, Apostle and Patron of Ireland. With a Sketch 
of his Life. 2d. 

The Novena ; or, Nine Days Devotion to St. Joseph. Uniform 
with the Novena to St. Patrick. 2d. 


The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, with 
Annotations, References, and an Historical and Chronological Index. 
Stereotype edition, with Episcopal Approbation. On fine paper, 
royal 8vo. French morocco, gilt, 12s. 

Devotion of the Three Hours’ Agony, in honor of our Lord 
Jesus Christ on the Cross. Composed originally in the Spanish 
language, at Lima, in Peru. By the Rev. F. Messia, S.J., 32mo., 4d. 

The Seven Words Spoken by Our Lord.on the Cross. From 
the German of the Rey. Dr. Veith. By Rev. E. Cox, D.D. 18mo, 
limp, cloth, 6d. 

Liguori’s Seven Swords ; or, Reflections on each of the Seven 
Dolors of the B.V.M. Newtranslation. By a Catholic Priest. 18mo, 
fancy cloth, with neat frontispiece, 1s. 

Perseverance after First Communion, for the use of Young 
Persons. Translated from the French of the Abbé Berz, approved 


and recommended by his Eminence the Lord Cardinal de Bonald. 
18mo, cloth, gilt, 8d. 
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CLARE-GALWAY. 
Tuis village is situated about five miles from the town of Gal- 
way, in the barony of Clare and county of Galway, on a small 
river which falls into Lough Corrib. The parish to which it 
gives name is partly in the barony of Clare, and partly in that 
of Dunkellin. 

1290. John de Cogan, a descendant of that Milo who first 
fed an English invading army into Connaught, founded a Fran- 
ciscan friary in this place, then called Clare-yn-dowl. It was 
a beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture, and is still in con- 
siderable preservation, particularly the high tower, which is 
elevated upon arches. The charters and grants to this estab- 
lishment are still extant. iat 

1296. Philip de Blund, Archdeacon of Tuam, was indicted 
for forcibly carrying away the episcopal mitre, pastoral staff, 
and sundry other pontificalia, which belonged to the see of 
Enaghdun, but which had, during a vacancy, been lodged in 
this friary. 

1368. Thomas, Lord Athenry, granted to this abbey certain 
adjacent lands, for the purpose of purchasing bread, wine, and 
wax, for the celebration of the Mass in this friary. 

1560. About this time the religious house of Clare-Galway, 
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and its possessions were confirmed to the then Earl of Clan- 
rickard. 


1642. The Earl of Clanrickard placed a strong garrison in_ 
the castle, which had been previously erected here by his ances- | 
tors, and here he received the propositions for the surrender of | 
Galway, as signed by the Mayer, Walter Lynch, and delivered | 
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by Sir Dominick Browne, Richard Martin, Esq., ana Andrew 
Brown, Alderman, for the town, and Sir Valentine Blake, and 
Theobald Burke, of Anbally, for the county. 

1648. The said castle, though garrisoned as before mentioned, 
was in this year, by the connivance of Lord Clanrickard's te- 
nant, the carelessness of the warders, and the stratagem of a 
Franciscan friar, surprised by Captain Burke of Anbally ; and 
Lord Clanrickard, in one of his state letters, bitterly laments 
its loss as of *‘ the chief place of strength and importance that 
I had, both to curb the town of Galway and command the 
country thereabouts.’’ Nor was the advantage of the acquisition 
overlooked—it led to the investment of Galway. Francis and 
John Bermingham, son and grandson of Lord Athenry, Sir 
Ulick Burke, Hubert Burke of Dunamon, Redmond, Richard, 
and Thomas Burke of Kilcornan, Derrymacloghny, and An- 
bally, the three Teige O’Kellys of Gallagh, Aghrim and Maul- 
loughmore, Sir Valentine Blake, Sir Roebuck Lynch, and other 
principal gentlemen of the county, took up arms and marched 
with considerable strength towards Galway. Colonel Burke put 
himself at their head, and in the close of the April of this year 
commenced his attack upon that town, enclosing it at a distance, 
and fortifying some passages towards the sea, so as to preclude 
any relief from that quarter, while he posted a body of troops 
here and at Athenry, to control any movement that might be 


| attempted by Lord Clanrickard. 


The rendition of this castle was ono of the articles subse- 
quently required in this treaty, for the surrender of Galway. 

1651. The castle here was taken by the provincial forces. 

The rectory and vicarage of Clare-Gaiway are now part of 
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the possessions of the church of St. Nicholas of Galway. It 
would seem, however, that the warden, in right of said church, 
was formerly only entitled to three-fourths of the tithes of this 
parish, the other fourth being of the ancient revenue of the see 
of Tuam, whose prelate claims the right of patronage to this 
benefice. 

Near thisis Creg Castle, erected by Kirwan, in 1648, 
who, in Cromwell’s time, received the thanks of General Ireton, 
and a permission under his hand and seal to carry arms, 1n con- 
sequence of the protection he afforded to the Protestants during 
the troubles of 1641. This castle has been new-modelled, and 
was, I apprehend, the residence of the celebrated chemist 
Kirwan. 

Close to Clare-Galway is also the hill of Knocktow, where 
Gerald, the eighth Earl of Kildare, on the 19th of August, 
1504, defeated in battle his son-in-law, Ulick, Earl of Clan- 
rickard . 

I was here interrupted in a manner so exceedingly singular 
that although it diverts me from the legitimate object of this 
article, I cannot but communicate it to your expectant thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands. 

A letter was handed to me, closed with a large black seal, 
that presented, as I first thought, the escutcheon of some of 
those high mightinesses whom I honour with the familiarity 
of my correspondence. It was not, however, the Duke of ’s 
nor yet the Marquis of —’s, neither the Viceroy’s, nor 
the Premier’s, nor even the Attorney-General’s, and I rejoiced 
that none of these, my esteemed, had reason to resort to so 
gloomy a herald, ‘‘ Black might be ominous!” But if I were 
inclined not to trust the colour, as the Roman poet advises, 
how much more awed was I on a closer inspection of the ar- 
morials—a coffin, charged with about a dozen fat faces of 
cherubs, supplied the place of the shield, the crest was a skull 
poised between two cross-bones, the supporters were on the 
right, a skeleton, partly enwreathed in a shroud (if I could give 
that name to a drapery of much fashion and grace), and rest- 
ing on a black-letter motto of 


FHlemento Mori, 


while that on the left presented a form with which I have been 
too familiar to mistake it—a form of such lovely yet melan- 
choly interest ; features so pensive, yet so intelligent; an eye 
that seemed not to woo, but won to everlasting homage ; a voice 
that obtruded not, but yet, like Juliet’s, was more eloquent 
for its silence. It was the Genius of the Past—the spirit of 
by-gone days, that like the first love of the poet, 


“ Still lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste.” 


Wonder not if I gazed for some time upon the beautiful and 
striking impression of this supporter, softly as it appeared to 
rest upon a scroll, with the more congenial motto of 


Auld Zang Spne. 


That captivating spirit had been to me not only the chronicle 
of long departed ages, but also the welcome associate of a 
great portion of my own. In the consciousness of her own 
dignity she had deigned, not unfrequently, to reveal herself to 
my enamoured sight; sometimes I have found her environed 
in the fosses of an ancient fort; again, leaning over the bat- 
tlements of some wreck of feudal splendour or monastic hos- 
pitality, she has inspirited my soul with the glories of chi- 
valry, or softened my heart with tales of legendary faith. Up 
winding stairs have I followed her to her throne of mantled 
ivy, and from such a wild observatory full often has she de- 
fined to me those ruins that on such occasions surrounded 
us—those ruins of art which nature had, in a manner, claimed 
into her possession, and clothed in her own ever-verdant 
livery. 

The train of my thinking was, however, here again diverted 
by an intimation that the bearer of the letter, which I had so 
received, required an immediate answer. 
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I turned over the epistle, looked at the address with as much 
hesitation as if I questioned whether it was not a personal ser- 
vice of my death-warrant, or that like the squire in ‘‘ She stoops 
to conquer,” I could not read more than the superscription. 
At last, however, I cut round the awful seal, and emancipated 
the intelligence. It ran as follows : 


‘¢ Most VENERABLE S1r—The voice of your country hath 
called me up amidst you. Her chronicles are in ruins, and 
her monuments ery unto me—ay, cry unto me from the ground 
beneath which they are buried. I have heard the clink of 
your hammer, too, but it was feeble and tremulous ; your will 
is good, but you know not the tools which you would handle, 
Take me as your help-meet, and I will hold you in my chiefest 
confidence. Be unto me as the pillar in the wilderness; I 
will move over the face of the land ; I will follow you to the 
valleys and the high places; I will call upon the tombs, and 
they shall yield their dead ; I will strike upon the stones, and 
the fountains of their history shall be broken up. I have 
come from the land of my heart ;;take me to yours—my spirit 
is weary. 

**O_p Morratiry.” 


Old Mortality ! I mentally exclaimed, for although I had 
seen, in your third number, an announcement purporting to 
be from him, and although I had observed a notice of his recent 
arrival at ‘‘The Brazen Head,” Bridge-street, I yet confess 
the former intimation did not appear to bear his imprimatur, 
and I treated the latter as rather a certificate of the high an- 
tiquity of the hotel alluded to. Could it be that Mr. Pattieson 
had erroneously detailed the circumstances of his decease, 
and mistaken the identity of the pilgrim who closed his men- 
tal toils on the highway near Lockerby ? Or yet, may he not 
be the Wandering Jew ? or has he drank of the elixir of im- 
mortality ? 

‘¢T don’t think he seems to have drank anything,” says my 
valet (whose presence I had forgotten as I gave utterance to 
the last sentence), ‘* but this I know, sir, that he insists upon 
coming up to get the answer fresh from your own self.”’ 

‘¢ Produce him, then,’ I replied, with an effort to seem com- 
posed; and throwing myself on a chair, I awaited the myste- 
rious visitant, with my strained eyes fixed upon the now closed 
door, as if to ascertain the materiality of his nature by the 
manner of his entrance. The door, however, did open, and 
tottering with emotion, a being, enveloped in the folds of a 
Highland plaid, glided into the apartment. Closing the door 
cautiously behind him, he raised himself erect against it, 
whilst I, looking all the silence of consummate wonder, and 
loath to advance, remained at an awful distance watching the 
stranger, who, at length, slowly unwinding his tartan, dropped 
it expressively from around him, and as with one wild effort 
manning himself, stood before my gaze, the wreck of a great 
spirit—Old Mortality himself. 

‘Ay, look upon me now,” he cried, ‘‘ my countenance is 
fallen, and my heart is crushed. The inspired of my revela- 
tion hath been gathered to his fathers ” He paused. 
I could not express the powerful feelings that agitated my 
mind—lI already felt as if the vision of this being delighted 
me, yet feared a touch—a step—a very word might dissipate 
the delusion. The countenance that so much excited my feel- 
ings was one with which adversity seemed to have busied her- 
self in vain, misfortune after all had but seasoned it, and every 
feature wore the hardihood of many a well-braved winter. 

‘‘ Come not near me,” said he, ‘he is gone that was my 
stay and my Seannachie, and I, too, am in ruins,” fixing upon 
me, at the same time, the full majesty of eyes that had lost 
little of the fire of youth, or at least still wore a splendour in 
their waning. ‘‘ Do not come near me—I am in ruins; look 
at that plaid,” he added, bending down his eyes with a sub- 
dued emotion, ‘ itis the web of my country’s loom—but I am 
a fugitive and a wanderer And here,”’ he continued, 








‘‘ while I lay down my mantle, let me not be deemed for ever 
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forgetful of my country. Oh ! Scotland! Scotland! full many a 
winning claim hast thou on the world’s admiration—the majesty 
of thy classic hills ; the chivalry of thy history ; the scientific 
acquirements of thy philosophers ; the martial triumphs of thy 
soldiery ; the enterprise and perseverance of thy merchants 
and citizens’ —— 

‘¢ And, above all, that love of home and country—that at- 
tachment to each other that pervades every class of Scotchmen,” 
I now ventured to interpolate, as I thought of all those bonds 
of Caledonian friendship, even those links that in the idlest 
commemorations are so powerfully endearing—the foy, the 
draje, the hogmany, how different from the party anniversa- 
ries of Ireland. 

‘¢ But,” he added, ‘‘I must for yet a little space mingle 
with thy feelings too. For a day thy country shall be my 
country ; thy home shall be my home ; I will stand upon the 
grave of thy national literature ; I will sound the trumpet of 
her resurrection, and peal into her ears, Arise! Arise !” 

‘‘T perceive you read the newspapers,” said I, delicately 
suggesting the plagiarism, as I perceived him expanding with 
the sublimity of the thought and sentiment; ‘‘ you have bor- 
rowed your expressiveness from Rr 

‘¢ Breathe not his name,” he replied, ‘‘ I am no politician ; 
but remember the words that I say to you, secure me that place 
in your periodical which should be mine, and a year, a little 
year cannot pass away ere you shall have your hundreds of 
thousands of readers in the land; I will etch out the monu- 
ments of the monarchs, the saints, the heroes, the bards—”’ 

I bethought me of the mighty designs of sculpture, which 
had been projected for execution, on (I think) Parson Trulli- 
ber’s cudgel, but which were frustrated by the wholly unfor- 
seen lack of space, and, determining to resume the narrative 
when occasion would admit, I for the present winked to my 
amanuensis to close this communication with the authorised 


signature of J. D., I. P. Mag. 








LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ST. PETER’S. 


GoLp !—wealth !—station !—position !—of how many tem- 
pestuous, devastating passions have you not been the cause ? 
What eager human emctions! what restless desires! what 
weary, wasting, grinding of the mind! What toil of body— 
what ruin of the soul—what tears—what suffering—what 
woe—what crime—what death—yes! all this have ye wrought, 
and yet how men do still throng around your standard, as 
though your guerdon was eternity—your crown, omnipo- 
tence. 

To one unskilled in the great mystery of might and power— 
to one who has never felt the mastery of such strange com- 
mand—to one who, living ever in the sanctifying shadow of 
the death-beds they have watched, of dying looks and fare- 
well tones, whose memories, like holiest incense, embalm their 
every sense as with a breath from heaven—what, save a feel- 
ing of utter amazement can such exhibition of human weak- 
ness naturally excite? Yet who can deny the existence of 
such impenetrable blindness ? Who will controvert the fact, 
that all other passions of the nature are either merged in it, 
or ultimately become subservient to it? The love of him 
whose thirst is still for wealth—-whose idol gleams through 
gold, fades not, nor becomes less ardent, even when the grave 
is already yawning to receive the brain that planned, and the 
hand which grasped the glittering bauble. Gold has become 
the one dream of his life—the vital principle of his existence ; 
to it he is ready unrelentingly to sacrifice the best and purest 
feelings of his nature ; shielded by its invincible armour he is 
proof against the pleadings of any affection, however strong— 
any or every claim of tenderness or consideration. He has no 





more feeling for the ties of fondness or attachment, where such 
may chance to interfere with the attainment of the one great 
object he has in view, than an Alexander or a Napoleon may 
have been supposed to cherish towards the desolate hearts 
and homes—the anguish, the misery, and the irreparable 
devastation which must inevitably have succeeded their tri- 
umphant conquests over the prostrate nations of the world. 
So was it with the guardian of our heroine. Wealth had been 
for many a weary year the one sole passion of his life. Com- 
mencing the world with scarce a guinea, he had all but worn 
out body and mind in the constant struggle to attain it; and 
when competence, and then abundance, had been meted to 
his undying toil, he had still found the recompense insuflicient. 
His cry was ever more—more, until even the £4,000 per 
annum, of which possession he had so vainly vaunted to Mary 
Elmore, was regarded as all too trifling to cope with the 
demands of his ambitious spirit ; and consequently venture 
succeeded venture, and speculation succeeded speculation— 
all, every one, crowned by a singular triumph of success, and 
the £4,000 had speedily become £20,000, and each separate 
talent had produced its tens of talents, and the precious ore 
glittered and sparkled in its possessor’s eyes, until, in his 
overweening exaltation, he felt as though he could buy the 
world—and if the world, why not the human hearts, the per- 
verse wills, by which it was so thickly peopled ? Why not, at 
least, that one dear heart—that one opposing will, which 
formed the light and centre of his bright, proud home ? Many 
strange things had been effected by the might of gold—many 
surprising deeds had been accomplished; and why not this of 
luring away from the object of its first attachment the fealty 
of one frail girl’s impressionable heart? It might have been 
styled the final goal of this proud man’s ambition—the last 
grand achievement of his arduous life—the chef d’euvre, in 

fact, of all his admirable works ; and accordingly to this purpose 

he had summoned to his aid all that tact, decision, clearness, 

and forethought, for which, through every stage of his eventful 
life, he had been so particularly remarkable. He had with- 

stood and conquered every objection on the part of Norah ; he 
had promptly removed from within the sphere of her influence 
even the one hitherto respected attendant of her early years. 

Margaret’s dismissal, though apparently the result but of the 
rash judgment of the moment, had nevertheless not unfre- 

quently formed the subject of serious contemplation ; a plau- 

sible pretext for such politic move had alone been wanting. 

Such occasion having now, however, most appropriately pre- 

sented itself, no time was to be lost in rendering it available. 

Ostensibly, of course, her defiance of his authority had afforded 
a sufficient reason and justification of his arbitrary act. There 
was no knowing, he considered, what further breach of his 
observances she might be guilty of, were but the opportunity 
afforded—how, aided and abetted by her and her insidious 
instigators, the Romish priests, the great desire of his heart 
might be effectually frustrated, and this distinguished alliance, 
this illustrious union with one of England’s proudest peers, be 
ignominiously broken off at the very moment of its victorious 
completion. Forbid it, all ye powers of ambitious pride! 
Forbid it, prudence ! and forbid it, hope! Alone, untrammelled, 
he felt that he could cope with Norah ; but with such an ally, 
the matter was, to say the very least, extremely doubtful. He 
believed that everything was progressing as favourably as he 
could desire, so far as the feelings of the Marquis were con- 
cerned. He felt assured that the formal offer of that gentle- 
man’s hand would be gracefully tendered immediately on the 
recovery of his ward. To be ina position, therefore, to abso- 
lutely command her acceptance of such elevated honour was 
necessarily a consideration of the highest importance. Every 
species of antagonistic interference must be summarily removed. 
A clear stage should be insured for the success of the per- 
formance ; but, as he still yielded to the firm persuasion that 
all would be satisfactorily arranged during their sojourn on the 
Continent, he did not deem it essentially necessary to prolong 
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the term of “!argaret’s banishment beyond that eventful 
period. A temporary suspension would suit the purpose quite 
as well. She should for the present return to Ireland, and 
await at Mount Ceylon the receiving of further orders. Her 
physical requirements had been strictly attended to ; as for her 
feelings, Mr. Archer did not consider himself called upon to 
institute any inquiry as to whether or not she was possessed 
of such commodity at all. She had, it was true, faithfully 
fulfilled certain trusts and duties, but had she not been repaid 
with abundant interest ? and wherefore he should trouble his 
august brain with perplexing speculations regarding the state 
of a dependant’s emotions, was moré than the purse-proud 
aristocrat would permit himself to understand. Orders were 
issued for the safe conduct of the domestic rebel from the 
Eternal City—a handsome gratuity, including a liberal allow- 
ance for travelling expenses, duly transferred to her careful 
keeping, and, on the self-same day when the first symptoms 
a favourable change had appeared in the case of the poor 
sufferer, the afflicted woman bade a last farewell to her still 
unconscious charge, and passed away from the haughty man- 
sion, where she had first been taught the incomprehensible 
lesson, that she was to render to Cesar the things that were 
God's! 

Nothing could exceed the concern and afiliction manifested 
on the part of the noble Marquis during the progress of poor 
Norah’s illness. His calls—his inquiries—his messages, both 
epistolary as well as verbal, were almost beyond precedent. 
His admiration of, and interest in her, seemed to keep pace 
with the danger, and as the chances of his ever calling her his 
own had each day become more and more sensibly diminished, 
his estimate of her value, like to that of a lost treasure, or a 
vision faded, seemed to increase in intensity—each fresh 
instance of devotedness adding new fuel to the flame of Mr. 
Archer’s aspiring ambition. What courtesy he showed— 
what dignified deference, and grateful consideration towards 
the titled sinner. How condescendingly demonstrative as to 
his personal sense of obligation; and how exultant in his 
inward soul, as he listened to the responding compliments of 
the Marquis reiative to his own comparative insignificance, and 
the extraordinary attributes of his (Mr. Archer’s) charming 
and peerless ward. Oh! what a chant of pride was that with 
which his hesrt was stirred—what a swelling throb of triumph, 
with no one tone to win him from its spell. As for Mr. Alfred 
Leeson’s presumption in intruding his already slighted ac- 
quaintance upon the associate of dukes and earls, of potentates 
and princes, it was simply unparalleled. Who was he, or 
what was he, that he should presume to prefer his claims to 
any connexion with a personage thus flattcred and caressed ? 
A mere successful upstart, the chance favourite of fickle for- 
tune, to dare to enter the lists with men whose families for 
centuries had been ennobled! It was all that he could do to 
control his desire of commanding the door to be shut in his 
face on the occasion of his next diurnal visit, when he regu- 
larly presented himself to inquire as to the condition of the 
suffering Norah. ‘I shall forbid him the house,” thought 
Mr. Archer, ‘‘ should his visits extend beyond the period of 
the girl’s convalescence. There is nothing like active measures 
in an emergency of the kind; I shall therefore give Mr. 
Alfred Leeson his congé. ‘Time was when I might have been 
sufficiently foolish to permit of such a sacrifice as that of be- 
stowing Norah’s hand upon this mushroom gentleman, but 
experience has taught me that such faux-pas would have been 
nothing less than an act of simple insanity upon my part. 
The idea of my heiress settling down as a mere insignificant 
country gentlewoman—my lovely, regal, peerless Norah! 
Pshaw!” And Mr. Archer, in the height of his imaginary 
indignation, had already ignominiously expelled the obnoxious 
suitor, many a time and oft, from beneath his menacing roof. 
Bat Alfred Leeson gave him not the opportunity. Something 
of this, his hostile intention, having manifested itself in the 
demeanour of the pompous Anglo-Indian, the young man had | 





forborne to repeat his personal calls, and as the application of 
a servitor could not well be treated with disrespect, he con- 
tented himself with the daily despatch of such efficient emis- 
sary, resolved that, if within the range of possibility, never to 
arrive at any open rupture with the guardian of his betrothed. 

Poor Norah! she had much to suffer—much to endure 
and bear up against in silence. Weak, debilitated, and ner- 
vous as she was, Margaret’s loss was to her asorrow of great mag- 
nitude. They had never before been separated from her earliest 
infancy, and though Mr. Archer had assured her that the part- 
ing was but temporary, and that they should meet again after 
a transient season, yet her heart so failed her when missing 
the familiar face—her spirits so entirely sank for very need of 
the good, true creature’s affectionate solicitude—her kindly 
words, her pleasing ways, her love, her fidelity, her prayer, 
that for days after she had first become aware of her departure, 
the poor invalid refused to be comforted, and pined and grieved 
in silent desolation. 

Youth and hope, however, what wonder-working magicians 
have they ever unfailingly, proved—what bright transformers 
of life’s darkest scenes—what swift, glad messengers of good, 
But few weeks passed ere Norah, buoyed up by those aérial 
wings which bore her in thought whithersoever she would go, 
rose once more superior to the blighting influences of sorrow 
and infirmity, and began to look forward with pleasurable anti- 
cipation to the period of her re-entrance into what is called the 
world. 

It was the conclusion of the holy week in Rome; the late 
silent streets of the prayerful city had been peopled with pil- 
grim crowds, the churches were thronged with endless wor- 
shippers, the countless shrines besieged by penitents from every 
nation of the civilized world. The votaries of fashion, as well 
as of devotion, had assembled in vast numbers, each vieing 
with the other in the eagerness of their zeal to reach the great 
centre of attraction, as though the united hopes of their entire 
lives were there to be realized—that all they had so long 
coveted was at length to be within their reach—that the sha- 
dowy ideal which had formed the day-dream of how many a 
wishful year was to stand forth in its unimaginable reality, 
actually and livingly before their eyes. And here, may it be 
observed, that no power of language could suffice to analyze 
the mingled feelings of awe and admiration which, in the first 
freshness of one’s wonder, are awakened by the sight of the in- 
exhaustible treasures of the once capital of the universe. The 
innumerable objects of interest, so crowding on the attention 
and confusing the memory, the thrill of rapturous expectancy, 
the indescribable sensation of blended melancholy and delight, 
the countless monuments of departed greatness—mighty relics 
of a past redolent of grandeur—now lying in unheeded desola- 
tion everywhere around. Whether it be a cluster of stately 
columns, magnificent even in decay; a dilapidated arch, 
covered with bas-reliefs of some long-forgotten triumphal proces- 
sion ; a portion of frieze, a group of tombs, a lonely sarcophagus, 
a broken capital, masses of shapeless marble, or a Corinthian 
portico, probably the only remaining fragments of some heathen 
temple which once contained the treasures of a world; or 
whether, on the other hand, the eye may rest with joyfulness 
and thanksgiving upon the myriad churches, built upon the 
very sites, and frequently with the very materials of the olden 
fanes ; the richly endowed aliars, blazing with gold and gems, 
the sacred walls, enriched by the inspired conceptions of the 
painter, the very streets teeming with reminiscences of the God- 
made man; his Virgin Mother’s gentle face beaming upon you 
at every turn, and the girlish form, so full of tenderness and 
holy feeling, presenting her blessed babe to your acceptance 
wherever your eye may rest—each and all having the capability 
of affecting the imagination with all the varied power of poetry 
and truth. Nor can we omit, in referring to the gigantic rem- 
nants of fallen greatness, that grandest of all ruins, the majes- 
tic Colloseum, glorious and beautiful even in its days of deso- 
lation—speaking to the heart in a voice so touching, so melan- 
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choly, 80 unutterable, that it is long indeed ere one can divest 
their thoughts of the sense of solemn majesty with which it 
impresses them—long ere one can feel an interest in anything 
less lofty than that imperial arena, sanctified by the precious 
blood of thousands of illustrious martyrs, whose faith had ren- 
dered them victorious over the most terrible of deaths—stead- 
fastand unchangeable, even when subjected to the most exeru- 
ciating tortures. Blessed be their immortal names for ever- 
more! The vanquished here, the victors of the eternal heaven, 
their memories alone have outlived the universal destruction ; 
their pure spirits only fill with a reverential halo this colossal 
monument of tyrant power. 

Supreme in art, in science, in religion, succeeding ages 
have not been able to pluck one solitary leaf from the im- 
perishable laurels which circle with a spiritual glory the im- 
perial brow of Rome! Lovely and benign is the creed embo- 
died there ; boundless the influence of that deep belief in her 
infallibility—that strange commingling of love and fear, which 
her grand, and venerable, and supernatural character is so 
well calculated to inculcate. Our dear, loved, ancient, august 
faith, by which we feel that He who loved us, even to the sur- 
rendering of His own life that we might live, has not even for 
a passing moment left us orphans, but hath graciously ap- 
pointed a vicegerent to be his representative on earth, to guide 
and keep our wandering footsteps, that no wind of heresy may 
e’er have power to wreck our barque of hope. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





FERNS, CO. WEXFORD. 
Tue celebrated St. Moedoc, commonly called St. Mogue, was 
born about the middle of the sixth century, upon a small 
island styled Inis-Breaghmnigh, or Wolf-Island, now Brackley 
Island, in the southern part of the present county of Cavan, 
where his memory is to this day vividly retained. ‘‘ The sim- 
ple form of this name,” writes Dr. Reeves, ‘‘ is enh, or Yooh, 
which signifies ‘ fire,’ and when borrowed into other languages, 
becomes Aeda, Aidus, Aiduus, (Edeus, Edus, Hugh. With 
the diminutive termination 40, it becomes %evhan, modified 
into Aedan, Aedanus, Aidanus, Edanus, Aidan. The same root, 
when ™o, ‘my,’ is prefixed, and the syllable oc, or 05, de- 
noting ‘ little,’ or ‘ dear,’ is suffixed, assumes the form of 
Mo-sedh-05, which is contracted into Woevoc, and, according 
to the ordinary changes, becomes Maedoc, Maedoce, Waodhos ; 
in Latin, Modocus, Maidocus ; and in English, Maidoc, Mo- 
doche, Modock, Madoes, Mogue. By this process two names 
so dissimilar in sound as Hh, and Mogue, are proved to be 
identical.” According to the ‘‘ Martyrology of Donegal” and 
other authorities, St. Mogue was of royal descent, his pedi- 
gree showing only eight removes from Colla Uaise King of 
Ireland, a.p. 336. In a communication read before the Royal 
Irish Academy in December, 18638, the Rev. Dr. Reeves gives an 
interesting sketch of the life of this saint, compiled from vari- 
ous authentic sources. To this communication we are indebted 
for many facts in connexion with the history of St. Mogue, 
referred to in our present paper. While yet a little boy, the fu- 
ture patron saint of the diocese of Ferns, and of the territories 
of Lurg in Fermanagh, and Breifine in Cavan (the princes and 
‘people of which claimed him as a kinsman), was delivered 
as a hostage by the inhabitants of his native place to Ainmire, 
monarch of Ireland. Returning after a short detention, he be- 
came a diligent student, and wishing for retirement, notwith- 
standing the friendly opposition of Aedh Finn, King of the 
Hy-Briuin, his native lord, he removed to Leinster, from 
whence he passed over to St. David’s monastery of Kill-muine 
in Wales. Here, for years, he lived a life of sanctity and de- 
votion, making many friends, and having such intercourse 
with several of the most illustrious of the saints of that por- 
tion of Britain, that his and their acts over a considerable 
time are, as it were, interwoven, and form one and the same 





history. In course of time he returned to his native country, 
accompanied by a number of Irish students, and landing in 
Hy-Ceinnselagh, now the county of Wexford, founded a church. 
He subsequently revisited Wales, for the purpose of consulting 
St. David in the choice of an anmehara, literally soul-friend, or 
spiritual director; and we learn that St. Molua, of Clonfertmul- 
loe, was then selected. St. Mogue is next heard of as travel- 
ling through Hy-Ceinnselagh and Deise, now Decies, on the 
county of Waterford, founding churches and monasteries, and 
making peace between contending kings. While at Hy- 
Ceinnselagh the territory was invaded by Aedh, son of Ainmire, 
King of Ireland. The invader was met by Brandubh, King 
of Leinster, and slain at the battle of Dunbolg, in 598. The 
success of the King of Leinster, who is said to have been 
half-brother to St. Mogue, is believed to have been secured 
by the intervention of the saint. Not long after this battle, 
King Brandubh fell sick, and upon his recovery bestowed (per- 
haps as a thank-offering) upon St. Mogue a tract of land 
called Feanna, or the Alder-ground, ‘‘ wherein the saint should 
erect his principal church, and whose cemetery should be the 
resting-place of himself and his people.” Such is the origin 
of the ecclesiastical city of Ferns, a bishop’s see, in the county 
of Wexford, and a locality of considerable note in the general 
history of Ireland. Upon the completion of the church a 
synod of the men of Leinster, both laity and clerics, was con- 
vened by the king, and St. Mogue having been consecrated 
bishop, it was ordained that henceforth the primacy of the 
Lagenians, or the people of Leinster, should be fixed at Ferns. 
We read of the saint having once more visited Britain. This 
was at the invitation of his friend St. David, who wished be- 
fore he died that his already illustrious pupil should receive 
his blessing. In 605, St. Mogue lost his friend and, as some 
writers affirm, half-brother, King Brandubh, who was slain by 
Saran, the erenach of Templeshambo. Probably one of the 
two beautiful crosses which are to be seen in a sadly mutilated 
state in the ancient cemetery of Ferns, may have been erected 
in memory of this King of Leinster, who was certainly in- 
terred there. The shaft of the larger cross is decorated in a 
very early style, but, unfortunately, no inscription can be 
traced on the portion which still remains. St. Mogue is said 
to have deeply lamented his friend, and to have cursed the 
hand by which he was slain. 

The list of churches founded in Ireland by St. Mogue, 
though considerable, is yet imperfect. Besides his principal 
establishment at Ferns, he appears to have possessed several 
less important monasteries. He is the patron of Ardamine 


jand Clonmore, in Wexford; of Cloncagh, in the barony 


of Connello Upper, in the county of Limerick ; of Dysert, 
Direnc Wambne, in the south-east of Waterford; of Ross- 
inver, in the county of Leitrim ; of Templeport and Drumlane, 
in the county of Cavan, and of Killybeg, a townland in the 
parish of Inishmacsaint, in the county of Fermanagh. In the 
last mentioned place, according to Colgan, was a miraculous 
stone called Lac-Maodhoc, or Maedoc’s Stone. In Scotland 
his name is found in connexion with Kilmadock, in Perthshire, 
St. Madoe’s, a parish in the Carse of Gowrie, and Balmadies, 
in the parish of Rescobie, in Forfarshire. In Wales he is 
the reputed founder of Llanhuadain, or Llawhaden ; and the 
churches of Nolton, and West-Haroldstown are ascribed to 
him under the name of Madog. 

After a life of great sanctity, St. Mogue, according to 
Tighernach, died on the 31st January, a.p. 625. His festival 
in Wales, as in Ireland and Scotland, is the 31st of January. 

The great cemetery of Ferns possesses many indications of 
the antiquity of the place. Innumerable headstones, of vari- 
ous ages and styles, crosses of stone and wood, two ruined 
churches, and the modern cathedral, which was probably 
erected upon the site of an ancient edifice, speak of the former 
ecclesiastical importance of the district, and of the veneration 
in which for ages the old grave-yard was held by the neigh- 
bouring people. 
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Of the two ancient churches which still remain, no portion 
can be considered older than the close of the 12th century. 
The “abbey,” which there is every reason to believe is the 
identical structure erected here by Diarmait MacMurrough, 
will well repay a visit. To the architectural student, it pre- 
sents points of the highest interest. At its western end, 
supported upon a quadrangular base, may be seen a round 
tower belfry, with apertures near the summit for the emission 
of the sound of bells, as in the celebrated round towers. Here, 
as in the little ancient church of St. Nessan on Ireland’s Eye, 
in St. Kevin’s Kitchen at Glendalough, at Temple Fingin, at 
Clonmacnoise, and at Kilmallock, we find the belfry tower 
forming an integral portion of the church. An examination 
of these buildings alone would suffice to convince any unpre- 
judiced person that the more remarkable detached round 
towers, about which so much has been written, were simply 
helfries of an early Christian period. These round towers 
attached to churches may be looked upon as a connecting link 
between the more ancient clojccheach, and the slender quadran- 
gular campanile, which was in use in Ireland in connexion 
with our abbeys during the whole period of the middle ages. 
In matters of detail, the abbey of Ferns is of especial value to 
the student who would trace the gradual change from semi- 


circular to pointed forms, from the primitive Irish style to that | 


which began to prevail in this country about the close of the 
12th and continued, with certain modifications, down to the 
16th century. 

Of the second remaining edifice only a portion, of what 
seems to have been the chancel, still exists. It is remarkable 
for the lofty lancet character of its windows, which are clearly 
at least a century later than any portion of the abbey erected 
by the recreant king of Leinster. In excellence of masony, 
and in the artistic beauty of its mouldings and other decora- 
tions, it is equal at least to most of our Irish buildings of the 
same class; and we must deeply regret the all but total de- 
struction of what would, no doubt, in many respects have 
formed a striking and instructive contrast to the more ancient 
abbey. 

Of the modern cathedral, which is used as the Protestant 
parish church, we need only remark that it possesses no archi- 
tectural merit. It contains, however, an admirably designed and 
exquisitely wrought life-sized effigy of an ancient bishop, which 
is popularly supposed to represent St. Mogue. This monument, 
which is the most beautiful and well-preserved relic of its class 
remaining in Ireland, is, unfortunately, uninscribed ; from the 
form of the mitre, and character of the crozier, or pastoral 
crook, we should judge it to be a work of the 12th or perhaps 
the succeeding century. We have no wish to combat the 
traditional idea that this figure was intended as a monument 
in honour of St. Mogue, but it is certainly at least 600 years 
later than the time of the founder of Ferns. It is, or at the 
period of-our visit was, so badly placed, that few who were not 
enthusiasts in archeology could profitably examine its charac- 
ter ; in fact, it lay in an obscure recess, and was rendered 
scarcely accessible by the woodwork of one of those modern 
monstrosities styled pews. 

Besides the churches and crosses, Ferns contains a striking 
monument of antiquity in the shape of one of the finest castles 
of Anglo-Norman style now to be found in Ireland. The name 
of the builder of this once formidable hold has not been pre- 


served, at least we have not been able to discover any record ! 


bearing upon the subject. O’Donovan has inclined to refer it 
to William Fitz Adelm, an ancestor of the De Burghs. In 
general style and detail, Ferns Castle exhibits well-marked 
characteristics of the beginning of the 13th century. The 
plan was a quadrangle, with huge semi-circular towers at the 
angles. There appears to have been a kind of courtyard within 
the building. One of the towers remains in a nearly perfect 
condition, the battlements only having disappeared. It is 
divided by stone vaults into stories, one of which, from its 
superior style of ornamentation, the possession of a richly 
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groined roof, and the presence of a piscina recessed in the 
thickness of the wall, had been evidently a chapel. At the 
time of our visit, this interesting apartment was used as an 
Orange lodge, and upon the spot, beneath the eastern window, 
where, of old, the altar was placed, stood an equestrian figure of 
King William ITI. ! 

All the loopholes, and other openings of the lower portion 
of the castle, are extremely small and narrow ; but the middle 
and upper floors were lighted with beautiful windows, exhibit- 
ing graceful trefoil heads. All traces of outworks, fosse, and 
barbican have vanished; and, indeed, we believe that but for 
the excellence of the grouting, by which the masonry of the 
principal building is formed into one solid flint-like mass, from 
which it is impossible to pick a pebble without breaking it, 
there would now be little left of Ferns Castle. wee 





LONG AGO. 
Yon tree whose massive timber 
The storms assail in vain, 
I’ve seen a sapling limber 
A child might rend in twain ; 
And in the churchyard yonder, 
Its planter’s lying low, 
Whilst on its growth I ponder, 
And think of Lone Aco. 


Yon brook that quickly courses 
To turn the busy mill, 

Then spent its unclaim’d forces 
Adown the heath-clad hill. 

The heather to plantation 
Has yielded, and below, 

A bustling railway station 
Contrasts with Lone Aco. 


The breeze is freshly blowing 
Full in yon harbour’s face, 
But still some craft are going 

Their wat’ry path to trace. 

The adverse wind unheeding, 
The waves aside they throw; 
By steam their journey speeding, 

How chang’d from Lone Aco! 


I meet a friend—he mentions 
That news of import grand, 
From half the earth’s dimensions, 

Has reach’d the Irish land. 
Th’ events occurr’d this morning 
And now each fact we know, 
By an electric warning 
Undreamt of Lone Aco. 


The village schoo) is ending 
Its labours for the day, 

Each child, released, is wending 
Towards home its joyous way. 

Blithe be their youthful gambols, 
Uncheck’d by care or woe, 

As were my boyhood’s rambles, 
How long, how Lone Aco! 


And as my tott’ring paces 
Proceed, there’s at my side 
One whom for varied graces 
I gladly made my bride. 
Her dark hair then contrasted 
With locks now ting’d with snow, 
But still our love has lasted 
The same as Lone AGo. 


Thus let it be for ever, 
Let Youth enjoy its time; 
Let Age, contented, never 
Regret its vanish’d prime. 
Life’s joys, its hopes, its duties, 
Each passing year will show, 
And retrospective beauties 
Appear in Lone AGo. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
gu Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 


CHAPTER L. 


HASTE TO THE WEDDING. 


“I come,” he said, “my love, my life, 
And nature's dearest name—my wife. 
Thy father’s house and friends resign, 
My home, my friends, my love are thine.” 
LoGax 


Ir may readily be guessed, from the contents of my last 
chapter, plighted vows were renewed between Henrietta and 
Roller. I never witnessed more earnest desire than the once 
proud beauty manifested to regain her hold on the heart she 
once slighted. When the doctor allowed carriage exercise, 
she called daily ; they drove out together, and his fast increasing 
strength showed the regimen agreed with him. 

Roller’s sitting-room was hardly large enough to receive his 
visitors, and his relative, Lord Roller, a pompous old noble- 
man, was early in tendering his congratulations on his recovery 
and approaching marriage. The settlements were soon in 
preparation ; I was glad to be of use, and passed much of my 
time at Cumberland Gate. One evening, Catherine drew near. 

‘‘T am glad to communicate pleasant tidings,” she said. 
*¢ Who do you think will be here to-morrow ?” 

‘* Roller, of course. He is now convalescent.” 

‘¢Oh, I dont’t mean him. A lady. Who is she ?” 

Emily never occurred to me. I could not say. 

‘¢ You should name your ladv-love—Miss O’Moore.” 

I started, and exclaimed : ‘‘ What brings her here ?” 

‘¢ She is to be a bridesmaid ; and now are you not overjoyed 
at the prospect of renewing your friendship ?” 

‘Not a very likely event, Miss Kate,” I replied. ‘* The 





| 


last letter I received from Miss O’Moore was of so conclusive 


a nature as to forbid hope of such an occurrence.”’ 

‘* Oh, I know all about it. But Emily is now aware she 
wrote that letter under a misconception ; and who think you 
told her the real truth ?” 

‘*7’m in a bad guessing mood to-night ?” 

‘*¢ The rejected Miss Casey !” 

‘* Miss Casey !’’ I repeated in astonishment. ‘* What com- 
munication has passed between them concerning me ?” 

**T'll tell you, for dear Emily confided the matter to me. 
The entire case against you—is not that the legal term ?—hung 
on the letter you wrote to Miss Casey. Did it not ?” 

** Yes ; but a most unfair construction was put on that note,” 
I said indignantly. 

** Have patience, my good sir, or I cannot go on. Fair or 
unfair, it made a deep impression on Emily’s mind, and she 
believed Terry Riley guilty of what is called perjury, in order 
to screen his master. Under this conviction, she wrote the 
letter you allude to, and remained under the sad belief of your 
fickleness while with us in Italy. On her return, she could 
not avoid passing some time with her relatives; and when 
Mrs. Bidilia Brallaghan found out how harshly Emily dealt 
with you on her account, she confessed Terry’s version of the 
story was the true one. You would laugh to hear Emily 
imitate the phraseology of your old flame : ‘ No one was more 
flummuxed, my dear, than myself at the twisht the little 
sargent—troth he desarves to be a captin-at-law—gave every 
word Mr. O’Regan wrote. The‘dickens* can’t bate them 
— for proving black is white when they’re ped for 
it.’ ” 

I felt greatly relieved by this information, and thanked Miss 
Kate with all my heart. 

** When does the wedding take place,” I inquired. 

“In another month. Roller leaves town to-morrow for his 
country seat, to have it in readiness for his bride.” 


* This epithet has no reference to a distinguished author. 
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Our tete-a-tete was interrupted by the entrance of the bride 
elect. A marked improvement was visible in Miss Stuart’s 
looks since the reconciliation. On next calling on the Stuarts, 
how my heart beat when the hall-porter announced Lady 
Stuart at home. On entering the spacious drawing-room, I 
beheld my adored Emily, with the ladies of the house, immersed 
in wedding finery. Years had not changed her; the same 
quiet, dignified manner ; the same inimitable grace of simplicity, 
which by its absence of effort, accomplishes what no effort 
could achieve. She had grown somewhat thinner than her 
wont ; but on my approach, a glow, like the hue of sunset on 
an Alpine peak, stole over her sweet face, and lingered while 
I held her hand. That soft pressure assured me we were 
friends once more, and there was no need of explanations. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my visit, and its usual hospitable 
invitations followed. Spread dined with us; Sir Henry and 
he were obliged to go early to the House, as an important 
division was calculated on. I had my choice to listen to the 
debate, or take care of the ladies; after so long an interval 
since Emily and I met, and with so much to say to eaeb other, 
it is not surprising if I left the honorable M.P.’s depart, while 
I remained with the object of my heart’s alfections. 

Time flew fast in the bustle of wedding preparations ; gaiety 
took up his abode in the house of Stuart. The trousseau was 
provided, settlements completed, cake bespoke, dejeuner ar- 
ranged. I was taken into all the family councils, and dined 
with them the day previous to that fixed for the ceremony. I 
left early to listen to some orations in the Commons, and 
walked home with Sir Robert Spread. We spoke of the marriage 
and the worth of the bridegroom and bride. He and O’Hanlon 
were to be at the wedding. When we reached the Temple, I 
turned to my chambers and we parted. 














CHAPTER LI. 


THE BRIDAL MORNING. 


“ When the fight of grace is fought— 
When the marriage veil is wrought— 
When Faith has chased cold Doubt away, 
And Hope but sickens at delay. 

When Charity, imprisoned here, 

Longs for a more expanded sphere, 

Doff thy robes of sin and clay, 

Christian, rise, and come away.” 
ScotrT. 


BricHtty beamed the morning sun, and blithely I jumped 
from my couch when St. Dunstan’s clock struck eight, and I 
recollected we were to assemble in the church at nine. 

‘¢ Hallo, O’Hanlon, are you stirring?’ I cried aloud, not 
hearing my worthy cousin stir in his chamber. 

‘‘ Take the world easy,” replied that worthy ; ‘‘ where’s the 
hurry—neither you or I are going to be turned off this morning.” 

‘It’s past eight,” I said. 

‘¢ Then here’s at you, old fellow. Til bet you a newhat I’m 
in the chapel before you;” and I had him soon puffing like 
a grampus, and splashing in his bath like a great porpoise. 

We were promptly equipped for the festive occasion, and 
not having far to go, entered the Sardinian Ambassador’s chapel, 
where the ceremony was to take place. 

A distinguished group already congregated round the altar. 
Roller fresh as a bridegroom, attired in excellent taste—Stultz 
was his tailor—was in the highest spirits. He came forward 
as we approached, and shook hands heartily. He was ac- 
companied by his stately relative, Lord Roller, and the peer’s 
eldest hope, a handsome young Guardsman. There were a 
number of Roller’s former brother officers, and Lord Shillelagh, 
who volunteered the part of ‘‘best man.” Many lady friends of 
Roller’s family werealso present. Soon our numbers increased— 
Sir Robert Spread with a number of Sir Henry’s legal and 
senatorial intimates, with their wives and daughters. The 
clergyman was ready—the guests all met, but ne’er a bride 
| was there, nor one of the bride’s family! This looked strange, 





especially as Sir Henry was known for one of the most punc- 
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tual men in existence. Teno’clock struck. It came clanging 
from St. Paul's, and echoed by others of lesser sound. As 
time wore on, looks of inquiry and shrugs of impatience passed 
through the expectant throng. Expressions of surprise at the 
delay, wonder what the cause could be, broke from many a 
voice. Roller’s countenance lost the joyous expression it bore 
at our meeting. 

‘What can possibly have happened our friends ?” inquired 
Sir Robert Spread, addressing me; ‘‘ you saw them last, Bryan. 
Have you any idea ?”’ 

‘‘ Not the slightest,” I replied. 

‘Would it not be well to make some inquiry? It is now 
half-past ten.” 

‘¢T think it would. I shall proceed at once.”’ 

Roller, who was near, detained me. ‘You need not take 
the trouble, O’Regan ; I am sure they will be here in a moment. 
It is a considerable distance to Cumberland Gate, and you 
know,” he added, forcing a smile, ‘‘ladies are seldom very 
punctual.” 

‘‘There is some mistake, depend on it,” exclaimed Lord 
Shillelagh, looking impatiently at his watch. He had an ap- 
pointment at Tattersal’s for eleven, and feared being late. 

‘‘T really think I had better inquire the cause of this delay,” 
I said to Roller. ‘It is likely I may meet them on the way.” 

‘‘Take my carriage, then,” he replied. 

‘‘No, no,” interposed the good-natured Sir Robert; ‘‘ your 
carriage is reserved for the bride. Mune is at your service, 
Bryan; tell Pat Neill not to spare the horses—and,”’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘I hope in God there’s nothing wrong.” 

I laughed at his serious face. ‘*’Twould be an awkward 
thing if there was,” I replied. 

On reaching the street, I hailed Pat, who was enjoying a 
comfortable smoke beside his horses. I took my seat and 
desired Pat make the best of his way to Cumberland Gate, and 
have a sharp look-out for Sir Henry’s carriage on the way. 
We soon rolled through Temple Bar, along the Strand, up 
Regent’s, down Oxford-street, and never pulled bridle till we 
reached the house. No sign of movement was there. The 
porter did not hurry to obey my summons at the portal. I 
knocked again, and rang the bell hastily. The hall porter at 
length came. He looked like one who sat up all night, and 
was much the worse for it. 

‘‘ Kdward,” I said, ‘‘ what has caused the delay. Why was 
not your young lady at the church ?” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Bryan,” he faltered out, ‘our poor young lady 
is dead !”’ 

I tottered to the chair in the hall, and fell into it. 
at the man, yet could hardly comprehend his words. 

** Dead !” I repeated—*‘ Miss Stuart dead! Oh! Edward, 
when did this happen? She was quite well yesterday ” 

‘‘ We all thought so, sir; but now her maid—that’s Mar- 
tha—says that she noticed her often putting her hand to her 
side, and when Martha asked if anything ailed her, she said 
she hoped not, but still did not deny it, sir.” 

‘¢ When did the sad event occur ?”’ 

‘*¢ About eleven o’clock last night, sir.”’ 

Sir Henry’s valet now entered the hall. ‘This is a sad 
morning for us all, Mr. O’Regan,”’ he said. ‘* My poor mas- 
ter is distracted; my Lady and Miss Kate are in his room 
trying to comfort him.”’ 

‘* Can I see Miss O’Moore for an instant.” 

‘‘T’ll try, sir,” he said, showing me into the dining-room. 
The length of the room was occupied by the wedding break- 
fast. Gold and silver gleamed, glass sparkled, all that luxury 
could devise—all that wealth could accomplish was there; but 
the spoiler had ravaged the feast, the brightest flower was 
perished—the bride dead! A light step roused me from my 
musings. Emily entered, grief in her looks, tears on her 
cheeks. 

** My dear Miss O’Moore, this is a dreadful blow,” I said. 

‘*T shall never forget it.” 


I looked 











‘‘ Tell me the particulars ?” 

‘‘Poor dear Henrietta left us for the night about eleven, 
We made her go to her room. Kate and I had some little 
matters to complete which would detain us. We kissed her 
at parting—-oh, I little thought it was for ever!” and tears 
choked Emily’s utterance. I made her swallow a litile wine, 
which enabled her to proceed. ‘ Kate wanted some white 
ribbon I left with the wedding dress in Henrietta’s room. 
She rose to fetch it. Isaid, ‘ Better let me go—lI know where 
I left it.’ As I was going up stairs, I met Martha, who said, 
‘I don’t think Miss Stuart’s well. She is constantly pressing 
her side, and is very silent.’ ‘I am going to her room,’ I 
replied, ‘and shall see if there is anything the matter with 
her.’ I proceeded. Oh, Bryan,” she said, in her agitation 
addressing me thus familiarly, ‘‘shall I eyer forget what I 
saw? Henrietta sat near her toilet-table; she was deadly 
pale. She stirred not as I approached—her eyes were fixed 
as stone; I raised her hand—it was rigid. I begged her 
speak, as the dread reality flashed on my mind. I flung my 
arms round her neck—no warm embrace answered mine, 
Henrietta Stuart was dead! Soon, Edward, hearing my screams, 
ran up stairs. I sent him for the nearest doctor, and Sir 
Henry, Lady Stuart, and poor Kate hastened to join me, 
You may imagine the scene that ensued. The doctor came. 
‘I am useless here,’ was his hopeless reply to our eager 
questions. I cannot describe the frantic grief of Sir Henry. 
You know how capable he was of consoling others; he now 
needs all we can impart. His grief is so excessive it prevents 
Lady Stuart or Kate feeling theirs so acutely as they other- 
wise would.”’ 

A vehicle driving rapidly to the door, footsteps in the hall, 
a loud ery of a man in his agony, reminded me of Roller. 

‘*‘Merey on me,” I eried, ‘‘ I had quite forgotten all about 
the wedding. I hear Roller’s voice.” 

‘‘ Better get him in here at once,” exclaimed the active- 
minded girl. ‘‘He will grow distracted if he sees her re- 
mains.” 

I hastened to the hall, and beheld Roller quite stunned by 
the sudden tidings of the calamity. I went to my poor friend, 
and got him into the drawing-room, where Emily received 
him as her brother, and mingled her tears with his, as a sister 
might. When Kate heard he had come, she joined us. I was 
struck with the great self-eommand she displayed in this hour 
of trial. During the day I passed some time in the chamber 
of death. It was a pitiable sight to behold Roller gazing with 
looks full of tenderness upon that lovely face which gave no 
responsive glance—that countenance, which lately beamed with 
love and faith, now statuesque, as fresh from the chisel of the 
sculptor, was fixed for ever in death’s icy grasp. 

Lady Stuart all through showed considerable firmness. 
Kate and Emily strove to hide their sorrows in the presence 
of Sir Henry and the bereaved Roller. In consequence of the 
recent illness of the latter, the melancholy duty of conveying 
Henrietta’s remains to Ireland for interment, was deemed too 
much for him; so that painful office was shared by Sir Henry 
and myself. She sleeps in the chancel of Bridgetown Abbey. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





It is believed that our Queen is one of the richest Sovereigns 
Europe. The Duchess of Kent, who had saved no inconsiderable sum, 
bequeathed her property to her Majesty. The Prince Consort, who had 
been saving from the day of his marriage, died worth a very large amount, 
all of which, it is believed, he willed to the Queen, and a wealthy old man, 
who thought more of royalty than of his voor relations. left her nearly 
half-a-million. As the Queen cannot be accusea of any very lavish ex- 
penditure in her court arrangements, there can be no doubt that she must 
have a very respectable balance at her bankers. Her Majesty banks with 
Coutts, as did also the Prince Consort. A separate set of books is kept 
in that establishment for the royal accounts, and these are written by 
clerks specially appointed for the purpose. The property purchased by 
the Prince Consort at Kensington is sure to become more and more valu- 
able every year, though up to this time the fine houses built upon por- 
tions of it have scarcely let so well as had been expected.—Liverpool 
Albion, 1866. 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 





** Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love.” 
Moore. 
My story is laid in one of the midland counties of Ireland, the 
name of which, for very particular reasons of my own, I shall not give 
here; suffice it to say, that though inferior in picturesque beauty 
to some portions of this island, it nevertheless possesses quiet 
charms of its own, and if not eligible to the dignity of belleship, 


its attractions at least raise it above mediocrity. Lakes and. 


trees (such trees !) green fields, gentle hills, and the shadiest lanes 
and walks in the world, just fit for Arcadian lovers, or some such 
unsophisticated individuals to walk in—not for our wide-awake, 
lynx-eyed ladies and gentlemen of the nineteenth century, the 
broad way to whose loyal hearts is her majesty’s head stamped on 
gold. No! no! leave Merrion-square and Grafton-street to them. 

In one of the sweetest spots of this sylvan county stood, many, 
many years ago, a pretty house. It was not sufficiently capacious 
to merit the title of mansion, nor small enough to be called, in 
strict justice, a cottage. In short, it belonged to the hobbledehoy 
class of domiciles. Still, it was pretty and gay, with its old- 
fashioned windows, wreathed round with June roses and dark green 
ivy, throwing out their delicate pink and white. Before the door 
stretched a smooth green meadow, bounded by a wood of beeches, 
through which one, now and then, caught glimpses of fields dotted 
with sheep and cattle, and the shadowy blue of some distant moun- 
tains. Near at hand was a small lake, with a belt of trees encir- 
cling it, just like the ribbon round a lady’s waist, attracting general 
attention to its graceful outlines. Along the banks, tufts of beau- 
tiful ferns, wood hyacinths, and some stray violets formed a charm- 
ing fringe; and here and there an ash or willow kissed the glanc- 
ing waters, and some lilies lay on the surface with half-expanded 
buds. 

But the prettiest thing in all the landscape, and one for which 
I envy the painter’s brush, that I might throw it out warm and 
lifelike on my pages, and not in the unsatisfactory black and white 
of a pen-and-ink sketch, remains yet to be described. At one of 
the rose-shadowed windows, sat a young girl, her head resting on 
her hands, which lay clasped under it on a small work-table, and 
every breeze through the open window lifting the curls from her 
fair round cheek and neck. Perhaps her choice of attitude may 
not have been without purpose. Indeed, some of her female friends 
would have asserted, that notwithstanding her fast-sealed eyes, 
she was perfectly aware of the admiring looks fixed upon her. But 
we, her bosom friends, scout the insinuation. Lilly O’Meagher 
was no coquette ; wayward and light-hearted she might have been, 
but too thoroughly artless and sincere—too fresh for coquetry. 
pr ne she was just eighteen, and three months home from 
school. 

A young man stood under the window, and he would not have 
been three-and-twenty if his heart had not beat fast at that vision 
of beauty, gleaming above him like a lovely cameo from some 
quaint old mounting. For a moment he stood spell-bound; then 
a shadow crossed his face—a mingling of tenderness and pity, and 
he quickly advanced and knocked at the hall-door. The sound 
startled Lilly ; she raised her head and looked out of the window, 
and a rosy colour (the prettiest and most delicate thing in the 
world—just like the inside of a shell) came to her cheek. 

“It’s Stephen Gray! I'd know his knock ina million. Rat-tat- 
tat-tat! [striking the table in imitation] ; it says as _ as words, 
* Let me in! Do you hear?’ I wonder how I look; I must titivate 
myself a little,” and she tripped over to a glass that topped the 
mantelpiece, and commanded a view of herself from nadir to zenith. 
__ “Misther Gray, Miss Lilly, agra; he’s below, an’ wants to know 
if ye’re at home, my pet.” 

“Show him up, Nancy,” said Miss Lilly. 

Now Nancy was an old follower of the family, and as such fre- 
quently assumed the privilege of lecturing Miss Lilly, “ seein’ she 
was a lone orphant, the poor darlint,” as she said, and considered 
the present circumstances as peculiarly calling for advice. 

“To be sure, I'll show him up,” she said ; “ but whisper, alanna. 
Dont be spakin’ him too fair, for ye might set yer cap at higher nor 
him—though God, he sees he has no fault on the arthly world but 
bein’ poor ; an’ is good-looking to the eye as one would meet in the 
length o’ a summer’s day; an more’s the pity the purse is skimpt, 
for a betther nor a kindlier-———” 

Here Lilly impatiently interrupted the panegyric, with “ He’s 
waiting in e hall all this time. Show him up.’ 





“To be sure I will; an’ the face like a rosie, an’ all in a thrimble, 
I could see; that’s Mr. Gray, I mane.” 

_ “Go, go! you are exhausting my patience,” cried the little beauty 
im : 

Nancy disappeared, and Lilly sank down on a ottoman, with a 
fluttering like the wing of a bird at her heart. That Stephen 
Gray loved her, she well knew. His male friends called him “spoony,” 
because some verses, which he had penned in a violent moment. bad 
by some accident come to light. ‘These dwelt cn the beauty of her 
nut-brown hair, and likened the neck it shaded to “a snow-flake 
under the beechen bough.” Lilly said she did not love in return, 
yet it was a strange phenomenon that a crowded room would 
have seemed desolate wanting him; and at her last ball, when she 
had danced five times running with that handsome Captain Dashaway 
that all the ladies were mad about, and laughed and talked a great 
deal too much with him, she had felt wretched when she came home, 
because she thought Stephen Gray had looked reproachfully at her ; 
and she had such unhappy dreams, and wakened up in tears. 

“‘ How do you do, Miss O’Meagher? I hope I have the pleasure 
of finding you quite well.” 

Such was Stephen Gray’s common-place salutation to the lady of 
his heart as he entered her drawing-room ; but the deep flush on 
his dark handsome face was more eloquent than words. Lilly 
O’Meagher placed her small hand in his. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Gray; I’m quite well, only dreadfully ennuéee. 
I want something to do,” she said, in a voice that spoke the real 
blankness of her young life. 

Stephen Gray’s eye moistened as he looked at her. He knew 
how weary—how even unhappy her lot must sometimes be, for her 
sole living relative was a brother, whose health and wealth were 
daily offerings at the shrine of dissipation; and he felt at that 
moment a passionate wish to bear this fair young being away to 
some spot where sorrow or care should reach her nevermore, and 
his sheltering arm stand between her and the world. He had come 
that day for the sole purpose of hearing his fate from her lips, “ ‘To 
be, or not to be, that was the question,” and considering its mag- 
nitude, it is not surprising that his manner should have betrayed 
some emotion. There was an unusual vibration in his voice, there- 
fore, as bending forward he said, 

“‘ Miss O’Meagher, then, is not of the dolce far niente class. She 
finds life insipid without the wholesome sauce of occupation. I 
wish it were only in my power to relieve her solitude.” 

The words were light, and might have conveyed little beyond 
the amiable expressions of well-bred society—which, to employ the 
tired simile of the Dead Sea apples, are fair as hollow; but the 
tone in which they were uttered, and the ardent look that accom- 
panied them, gave them force and meaning. 

Lilly felt all that was couched in them. First she blushed ; then, 
by way of variety, paled ; and finally flew off like a startled bird, 
the very timidity at her heart giving her voice more confidence. 

“ Occupation !” she cried ; “ I hate occupation. It means sewing 
and darning, and reading moral and instructive books. I like the 
dolce far niente ; only, you know ‘too much of one thing is good for 
nothing,’ and I get too much of it. Waltzing is the only thing I 
never tire of. Apropos of it, how deliciously Captain Dashaway 
dances, and how delightfully he talks—never lets one get stupid. 
Oh! I am dreadfully epris with him.” 

A spasm crossed Stephen Gray’s face, and he stooped, under 
pretence of stroking Lilly’s dog, but in reality to hide his counte- 
nance. 

This line of conduct might seem to imply a {knowledge of co- 
quetry which we have hitherto disclaimed for our heroine; but it 
sprang from no such cause. It was the very consciousness at her 
heart that made her fly with maidenly feeling from one subject, 
and she in reality scarcely knew the words she was uttering. 

There was an awkward pause after this unlucky speech. Stephen 
Gray broke it in a kind, though not unagitated voice. 

“Captain Dashaway is a handsome man, and popular amongst 
ladies; still, as an old and sincere friend of Miss O’Meagher’s, I 
would advise her not to devote herself so exclusively to him as 
she did at Mrs. O’Grady’s. He is not likely to return a prefer- 
ence.” A 
“Thank you, Mr. Gray, for your wonderful kindness to me,” 
Lilly cried, her pride stung to the quick. ‘May I inquire, since 
when have you been appointed counsellor-general to my affairs ? 
I do not recollect having given anyone such authority.” 

Stephen Gray’s face flushed, and his under lip trembled. He 
was silent for a moment. Then rising, he stood before Lilly 

"Meagher. 
~ 66 T apelogice for my intrusion ; it is the first, and will be the last. 
However it may seem to you, no motive but kindness and an in- 
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terest in you urged me toit. I merely wished to save you from 
one who ridicules in the mess-room conquests of the drawing- 
room.” 

Lilly was somewhat softened, but the consciousness of having 
acted with impetuous wilfulness, joined to the misery of being mis- 
understood, stung her on. : 

“ Conquest! do you think it is ‘came, saw, and conquered’ with 
me. Mr. Gray, I cannot imagine why you conceive yourself pri- 
vileged to interfere between me and my amusement.” _ ; 

“For God’s sake, hush, Lilly !” cried the young man in anguish. 
“You shall never have reason to complain of me again. You 
cannot know how I have loved you, or you would not thus — 
your indifference to me, and your partiality for another. t us 
not part in anger,” he said, turning to go, “ for we may never meet 
again.” 

“Tilly was vanquished, and the tears sprang to her eyes ; she cover- 
ed her face with her hands to conceal them. 

“Stephen, Stephen, forgive me!” she murmured. 

No answer came! It was too late; he was gone. She sprang 
to her feet and rushed down stairs. On the way she met Nancy. 

‘‘ Lord bless us, Miss Lilly, my honey, where are ye flyin’ to; an’ 
that turn in the stairs where I fell an-—.” 

‘Stephen Gray! Stephen Gray! where is he?” cried Lilly 
eagerly. 

‘Is it Misther Gray, alanna; shure he’s gone—flied past me like 
a whirleygig, an niver pit a spake on me, though these ten years and 
more, he niver did the like afore. Ifit was only goin’ to the chapel 
on a Sunday, or at the market, where he bese betimes, or stanin’ 
in the hall knittin’ my roun’, an sayin’ a mouthful o’ prayers—and 
sore need I have, for I’m an ould sinner, Miss Lilly, agra, an’ knows 
its only God’s marcies; but as I was sayin’ he had always a ‘morrow 
Nancy,’ an’ a laugh; an’ I take it very hard of him not to spake to 
me now, in regard o’ him going away so soon.” 

‘“‘ Going away so soon |” echoed Lilly in amazement. 

“Yes, didn’t he tell ye, then? Arra, then, more shame for him, 
the unmannerly ruffian, an’ him dyin’ over about ye, by the way. 
I'll tell ye how I heerd it. My sisther’s son, that’s cook in Mr. 
Gray’s brother’s—that is, my sisther’s the cook, not the gossoon— 
slipped over here just a minit agone, and towld me, sez he, ‘ Mr. 
Stayven’s got an illigant appointment in Canaday, an’ goin’ over in 
three months, an’ is to spend the time till he goes in Cork, where his 
sisther’s married.’ They say the Cove o’ Cork’s a fine place, an’ 
illigant for the health. I wondher if it would do the rhumatiz in 
my back any good.” 

Lilly stood “ pale, statue-like, and stern.” 

“To Canada! it cannot be,” she murmured with white lips. 

“Troth, its true enough. Pawdhrick heerd it from Mr. Stayven 
himself. But Lord bless us, Miss Lilly agra, ye're as white as a 
sheet. Are ye wake, ma colleen dhas.” 

“No, no; only a slight headache,” and she ran off to her own 
room to indulge her woe unseen by human eyes. 

Weeks passed, and Stephen Gray came not. He believed that 
any trivial partiality Lilly might once have felt for him was trans- 
ferred to another; and he went to Canada under that delusion. 
Then, as the culminating point to Lilly’s misery, came the thought 
that he had never really loved her, or he could not thus easily have 
renounced her. 

* * * * * 

Five years have passed since Stephen Gray and Lilly O’Meagher 
parted—‘ five summers, with the length of five long winters.” ai 
were the vicissitudes of that period. Births, marriages, and deaths, 
and all the retinue that follows in the train of these three great 
sections of human life. War and peace, diplomacy and intrigue, 
prosperity and adversity, as meted out by Madame Fortune, the 
most fickle madame that ever coquetted with man. In a foreign 
land Stephen Gray had risen to distinction, and his early disappoint- 
ment, and any trace of melancholy it might have induced, was 
effaced by the smiles of lips as young and sweet as Lilly’s. Still 
no fair deity had charmed him into a Benedict, and although other 
images had ~~ Lilly O’Meagher’s, there was a freshness round 
hers which only “ first love wears.” After a five years’ absence he 
once more hailed his native shores, and stood in the place of his 
nativity. 

Doubtless Lilly O’Meagher was married, and a happy mother 
now ; and he drew imaginary pictures of their meeting. How calm, 
how, altered from the passionate lover of five years before she 
should find him! It would be, 


** We met, and not a nerve was shook.*’ 


After some time he ventured to inquire for her, much surprised 
that no one had mentioned her, but supposing it might be from 


some motive of delicacy. Great, therefore, was his surprise to learn 
that she was not only unmarried, but that sorrow and suffering had 
darkened her young life. Her brother had at length fallen a vic- 
tim to his excesses, after having dishonourably squandered his 
sister’s fortune, and sunk his own property beyond redemption. 
The sunshiny Lilly O’Meagher, whom Stephen Gray remem 

as some bright bird whom it would have been profanation to link 
with the dull cares and common-places of life, was now a gover- 
ness, nobody knew where, and nobody cared. She had “fretted her 
hour” like others, and the waves of adversity and obscurity mi 
conjointly over her head. Her sad story touched him deeply, and 
roused some of his old feeling. He strove to discover her retreat, 
but in vain; no clue to it could be found. Time rolled past in a 
series of welcomes and entertainments until midsummer. 

At this period he went on a visit to a gentleman a at one 

of the watering- places near Dublin, and whose brother he had known 
abroad. Here some days passed pleasantly amongst the soft and 
beautiful scenery along the coast, inhaling the fresh breeze of that 
blue, rippling sea that divides the two countries no less effec- 
tually than prejudice and misgovernment have hithertodone. One 
day, after an unusually long ramble, he ensconced in the 
seclusion of a curtained window in a small library commanding a 
beautiful view of the sea. His host was examining a horse, which 
he had lately purchased, on the lawn before the door, and the ladies 
were engaged with some female occupation. Thus Stephen Gray 
was left alone to his own thoughts and to admiration of the lovely 
scenes beneath his eyes. He had not been many minutes seated, 
when a light step entered the room. From his retreat he could 
observe the stranger a la derobée. It was a lady dressed in deep 
mourning, her face partially shaded with her veil, but still sufli- 
ciently visible to give indications of beauty. 
She seemed to search for something, and her soft and graceful 
movements attracted his admiration. Atlength her search led her 
in his direction, and unluckily his foot, protruding from under the 
curtain, tripped her, and she would inevitably have fallen to the 
ground had not his arm been stretched out to support her. She 
blushed crimson, stammered something about looking for her 
handkerchief, and venturing a slight glance at his face, turned ashy 
pale, and hastily quitted the apartment. 

Stephen Gray stood spell-bound for a moment; then rushed 
from the room. In the hall he encountered a servant. 

‘‘ Who is that lady who has just gone out ?” he asked eagerly. 

The man looked at him with a curious knowing look. ‘It’s 
the governess, sir—Miss O’Meagher; she’s a visitin’ one, sir— 
goes home at night.” 

Heedless what the man’s conjectures might be, he seized his hat 
and rushed out. She was considerably in advance of him, and 
he found no difficulty in following unobserved. She stopped be- 
fore a small, but neat cottage, wreathed round with roses, just as 
her wealthier home had been. After lingering a moment among 
the flower-beds at the door, she entered. He drew out his watch; 
it wanted a quarter to six precisely. The family dined at six, and 
as he had left no apology, he must return. Never did man so exe- 
crate his dinner before! Slowly he sauntered home, his head bent 
in musing, and as he stood in his own room he gave utterance to 
the following expression : 

“ Hang it! the heart’s a strange thing. I think I’m as much in 
love with her as I was five years ago.” , 4 

Dinner passed off, and concocting some feasible excuse, he sallied 
forth to the cottage once more. 

It was a lovely evening. Sea and sky wore the same hues—like 
lovers, one reflected the brilliance or the shadows of the other. Little 
boats studded the water, and the tops of the mountains were still 
bathed in pink, and the heath on their sides glittered in the dazzling 
sunset. Stephen paused at the gate. There at the window sat Lilly 

O’Meagher, her long curls—the “nut brown curls” he had once 
sung of—hanging round her face as she bent over her work. But 
the zephyrs that now and then lifted them showed the sign of 
change on her cheek. Face, as well as neck, might now be likened 
to “a snow-flake under the beechen bough.” He stood a moment 
gazing, then opened the wicket and walked up tothedoor. Nancy 
opened it, and ushered him in. Lilly O’Meagher stood pale as a 
marble statue in the centre of the room. She raised her large 
brown eyes, and met his, tender and pitying. In that glance, all 
the past came back again, and those five long sorrowful years seemed 
onlya dream. ‘The early love, like a stream that had been diverted 
er its channel for awhile, rushed madly back. He clasped her 
and. 
“ Lilly, dearest Lilly! I have found you at last.” 
What explanations passed between them on this occasion their 





historian never could learn. Suffice it to say, if they were not a 
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ir of “ gay deceivers,” they appeared very well pleased with each 
other before they p : ; 

Six months later, Stephen Gray returned to his home in the far 
woods of Canada, and mach to the disgust of his lady friends, 
brought back with him a fair young bride. Theirs is a happy 
fireside, and their story proves the truth of two adages, English and 
French, “* The course of true love never did run smooth,” and “ on 
revient toujours @ ses premiers amours.” nani 
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A RUN THROUGH THE WEST OF IRELAND; 


OR, MY TOUR IN CONNEMARA. 
By the Author of “ Impressions at Home and Abroad.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Scenery near Ballynahinch.—Lough Inagh.—The Recess Hotel.—Evening in Con- 
nemara.— Miss Martineau’s description of Connemara scenery. —Comforts of the 
Recess Hotel.—Lake Shindala.—Flynn’s half-way house— Whiskey, diamonds, 
and stockings, the produce of the country.—Oughterard.—Picturesque water- 
fall.—The Parish Priest, Rev. Mr. Kavanagh.—Mrs. Murphy’s Inn.—Fellow-re- 
sidents.—A large pike.—Rustic fete in Connemara. 

Near Ballynahinch Lake is Lake Ballinafad, and the road is ex- 

tremely wild and beautiful. The brown sides of Derryclare formed 

one side of a gorge, and on thé opposite rose Lisoughter; in the 
vista was Lough Inagh, with Joyce’s mountains. We admired the 
fine prospect as we entered on the precincts of another lonely lake 
embosomed by hills. This is called Glendalough, or the glen of two 
lakes, and close to the placid water is one of the most enticing little 
hotels a traveller was ever located in. ‘This is appropriately called 
“ The Recess Hotel,” and was built by the late Dean Mahon for his 
residence. It is charmingly situated, under the lofty Derryclare, 
with a small grass lawn in front, and shrubs dotting the verdant 
turf, and forming a leafy screen between it and the road, which runs 
between the lawn and the lake. A more agreeable halting-place 
for all who visit the district for fishing or shooting cannot be found. 
The rooms were superior to any we met in Connemara; the hostess 
looked what she proved—obliging and attentive. As we surveyed 
our comfortable apartments we could not help congratulating our- 
selves on our snug quarters, and when sitting near the bright 
cheery fire felt that pleasant languor experienced after a long drive 
in the open air. The fire seemed to participate in our enjoyment, 

and went sparkling and crackling merrily in the grate. We had a 

well-dressed and varied repast—fine trout from the neighbouring 

lake, sweet mutton, tender fowl, and smoked bacon ; our attendant 
was not one of those smirking, bustling, obtrusive individuals who 
scamper about hotels with napkins on their arms, but a quiet, tidy, 
neat-handed Phillis—a daughter of the house. She was prompt 
and attentive, and gave us much information respecting the scenery 
around. 

Our dinner ended, the evening was far too beautiful to be passed 
within doors; so we started forth, and soon climbing the mountain 





side, having for our guide a fine intelligent little girl, a younger } 


daughter of our hostess ; and she was joined by her brother, a hardy 
little mountaineer about six years old. As we ascended, the view in- 
creased in extent and beauty. Beneath lay, basking in the gleam of 
setting sun, the lakes of Derryclare and Glenda. From the oppo- 
site side of the glen rose Lisoughter; beyond, the high peak of 
Athery ; with the conical head of Cashel in the distance. We sat 
down ’midst the blossoming heather, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
lovely scene. 


It was an evening bright and still 
As ever blushed o’er wave and bower, 
Smiling from heaven, as if nought ill 
Could happen at so sweet an hour.” 

Amid such scenery, and on such an evening, I felt the full force 
of Miss Martineau’s estimate of this picturesque region. ‘ There 
are,” writes this gifted lady, “* few things in the world more delight- 
ful than a drive at sunset, in a bright evening, among the moun- 
tains and lakes of Connemara. It has the best qualities of the sea 
and land breeze at once. Then, there are the grand bare moun- 
tains, the Bennabeola, or Twelve Pins, with caprices of sunlight 
playing about their solemn heads, and shining into their dark 
purple depths; and below are waters untraceable and incalculable. 
We are here at the ends of the earth to all appearance, for the land 
is a fringe, with the water running in everywhere between its streaks. 
There are salt waters and fresh; bays, lakes, river, dashing tor- 
renis, mirror-like pools—a salmon-leap here, an inlet for shell- 
fish there, and receding behind, Ballynahinch Lough, with its little 
island, just big enough to hold the old castle, now a ruin, where 
tradition says that Dick Martin used to imprison people who had 
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been guilty of cruelty to animals. Close at hand are broken banks, 
gaudy with heath and bog {iowers in vast variety, and beyond 
spreads the bronzed moorland, with foreign-looking goats, black 
and white, browzing in a group, and sea-gulls, dipping as if they 
took it for the sea. Along the road are brown-faced girls and 
boys, all healthy-looking and many handsome; the dress of the 
women—their madder-red petticoats and blue cloaks—throwing a 
wonderful charm of colour into the scene.” 

This excellent description of all that we witnessed is so true I 
could not avoid giving it place in these rude jottings of my “ Run 
through the West of Ireland.” We remained watching the shadows 
as they fell on hill and lake, now followed by gleams of sunshine, 
now darkened, as clouds gathered in masses over many a giant 
peak. After inhaling to our hearts’ content the freshness of the 
mountain air, we returned to our hotel, and heard many of the 
plaintive melodies of my native land, played with taste and feeling 
on a concertina, by an elder sister of my lively little guides. 

The sun shone bright as we rose next day, and as the rays fell 
upon bluff and valley, we rambled along the margin of the tranquil 
lake, which slept in peaceful slumber in its capacious bed. Here 
we fully felt the force of the saying, “ that inhaling the Connemara 
air was breathing cream.” From mountain side and lake's brink 
stole the perfume of a thousand wild flowers, the variegated tints 
of which delighted the eye. Having partaken of breakfast, loth 
to leave a scene so fair, we bade farewell to this enchanting spot. Our 
route lay up a hill, on which Mr. Macredy, an eminent Dublin 
solicitor, has a beautifully-situated summer residence. I was told he 
purchased a considerable property, including his own residence and 
“The Recess,” for little more than half the sum he obtained for 
“The Recess,” and therefore must feel pleasure in recommending 
the Recess Hotel to his friends, not so much to reimburse the pro- 
prietor for the large sum he expended on the purchase, but because, 
as far as my experience goes, it fully sustains the character given of 
it in the “ Tourists’ Illustrated Handbook for Ireland” —*“ that in 
point of cleanliness and comfort the Recess Hotel is not surpassed 
by any auberge in this wild region.” This part of the country is 
much indebted to Mr. Macredy for his liberality and exertions to 
alleviate tae sufferings of the poor. We sped on, and lakes again 
gleamed on every side. We saw fewsigns of man’s dwelling, and 
the children who ran alongside our vehicle looked squalid and 
poverty-cursed. The scenery was of the same grand character we 
hitherto beheld. Our driver named several of the mountains and 
lakes as we passed within sight. The most remarkable was Lake 
Shindala, which, unlike most of the others, has several islands 
covered with leafy trees. It contrasted well with the generality of 
the lakes, which have few islands, and these devoid of wood. Our 
road wound round the borders of this lake, and close to its pic- 
turesque waters is Flynn’s half-way house, a snug, low, thatched 
cottage. Further on we caught sight of Lough Corrib, with Cash- 
Jain-na-kirk in the distance. The driver halted for a short time, 
and a stout-looking mountain nymph produced a quantity of 
“ mountain dew,” which was undeniable ** potteen.” We invested 
in Irish diamonds and Connemara stockings, and these we added 
to the specimens of marble brought from Clifden; so no one 
can deny we did not patronize the “‘ produce of the country.” 
Two o’clock brought us to Oughterard, which we entered by the 
bridge of three arches over the clear bright Fuogh, Fuac.j>, some- 
times called the Sulphur River, for when the water is low, sulphur 
is found on the stones ; pearls are also found. This river rushes over 
a bed of rough rocks, which form an inclined passage, and make a 
picturesque waterfall. The limestone rock hangs precipitously 
over the stream for a considerable distance, in the shape of a 
broken arch. Near the bridge is the spacious and tasteful chapel, and 
in the grounds adjoining, the pretty cottage of the late excellent 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Kavanagh. I was kindly received by this 
pious parish priest, whose literary abilities were familiar to me 
from his beautiful tale “The Last of the Maccabees.” He con- 
ducted my wife and myself to visit the well-attended schools of the 
Sisters of Mercy, who have a commodious convent adjoining the 
schools. We were comfortably located in Mrs. Murphy’s inn, where 
we met an English gentleman and his wife, who proved very agree- 
able companions. Mr. L—— was a devoted fisherman, and re- 
turned from his day’s sport in Lough Corrib with considerable 
satisfaction, bearing several pike, one weighing 20 lbs, as tro- 
phies of his piscatorial skill. ; 

Mrs. L—— was also very agreeable ; she possessed quiet humour, 
and gave us an amusing description of a rustic fete she and her 
husband recently witnessed near the fishing station of Roundstone, 
which I was glad to hear, as it shows the love of innocent pleasure 
has still a hold upon the hearts of the poor in this district. 
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“ The first intimation we had of the fete,” said Mrs. L——, 
“was one of the fishermen’s daughters asking our landlady for a 
candle, to give light at ‘ the dance.’ When the company assembled 
in one of the cabins at nightfall, we found ourselves in a thronged 
room, without any furniture, and the duty of candlestick ably per- 
formed by a stalwart seaman, who held the light while the company 
stood in a circle around the dancers, and watched their movements 
with marked and profound attention. 

“Tt was a great party, and freed from the routine of ball-room 
etiquette, was quite refreshing. A rather cracked fiddle was the 
wolitatin The mud floor was well beaten by little bare brown 
feet, as the girls and their partners 

“ Simply sought renown, 

In holding out to tire each other down.” 
I remarked only one of the belles boasting ‘ shoes and stockings ;’ 
she was daughter to the exciseman. The ladies always asked the 
gentlemen to dance, reversing the usual etiquette, and the request 
was, ‘I'll dance wid you, ov you plase.” There was a heartiness, 
and hilarity—a joyous mirth in the ringing laughter, and yet de- 
corous merriment of this rural fete, which might be sought and 
sighed for in vain at the aristocratic parties of high and mighty 
potentates of fashion, living in squares, and sending forth printed 
cards of invitation; and here only one of the party had shoes and 
stockings!” 

What a pity such simple joys are not more abundant, and 
poverty with its hard grasp stifles the pleasures of the poor inhabi- 
tants of Connemara. The journey of the following morning brought 
us to Galway, highly pleased with our Run through the West. 





A numerous party were assembled at the mansion of a northern 
squire. Among them was Sheridan and a young wealthy heir from a 
neighbourhood county. This youth prided himself on the accident of 
his birth and on his consequent acquisition of riches. During the early 
part of the day, the stripling sneered at poverty, and spoke slightingly of 


authors, actors, and other classes of the community, who afforded occupa- } 


tion and amusement to thousands who would otherwise be devoured by 
ennui, or seek excitement in various pleasures. Sheridan was justly dis- 
pleased at the want of tact, taste, and feeling in the rich young man, and 
waited for an opportunity of making him feel the edge of his keen rebuke. 
At dinner were twenty guests: Sherdian sat on theleft hand, at the 
bottom ofthe table; the youth on the right, at the top; so that they were 
at opposite angles, and the whole party were so placed as to witness and 
hear what passed from either of them. The youth talked much of all that 
concerned him ; he gave accounts of the wonderful leaping of his favourite 
hunter; of the distance his new double-barreled gun killed a wild duck ; 
of the extraordinary stanchness of a cross-bred setter; of his dexterity. 
in catching a salmon with a single hair; of his prowess in London, &c. &c. 
to the number of eighteen different circumstances. After the removal of 
the second course, silence ensued. Sheridan availed himself of the moment, 
and thus addressed the boasting youth : “ Sir from the distance at which 
1 sit from you, I did not hear with accuracy the whole of your interesting 
anecdotes ; permit me to ask you—whose hunter performed those extra- 
ordinary leaps?” The youth replied, “‘ Mine, sir.” Sheridan continued, 
“‘ But whose gun killed so far?” Again the youth answered—* Mine, sir.” 
“Whose setter was so stanch?” Mine, sir,” repeated the victim. “Who 
caught the salmon, sir?” “I did,” was faintly answered. Sheridan was 
inexorable, and continued with the utmost politeness of manner until he 
had exhausted the whole eighteen items; and then drily said—“So you 
were the chief actor in every anecdote, and the author of them all. Is it 
not impolitic to despise your own professions.” The youth left the mansion 
on the following day, and was cured of his illiberality and egotism. 
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ENNISCORTHY. 





ENNISCORTHY is situated on the banks of the Slaney, in the 
barony Scarawalsh, county Wexford, about sixty miles south of 
Dublin, and nine N. W. of Wexford. It was a borough town 
in the Irish parliament, to which it returned two members ; 
the patronage being in the Colclough family. Here are the ruins 
of a considerable castle, as also those of an old church. 

1230. John St. John, Bishop of Ferns, about this time made 
the priory of St. John of Enniscorthy, with the assent of the 
patron, Gerald de Prendergast, a cell to the abbey of St. Tho- 
mas, near Dublin, and endowed it with additional possessions. 
Prendergast, at the same time, ordered that the abbey should 
be governed agreeably to the rules of St. Augustin ; and for the 
health of his own soul, and those of his parents and relations, 
whose bodies rested there, granted to it lands and tithes. 

1460. A house was founded here for Franciscans of the strict 

observance, by Donald Cavanagh, head of his sept. 

1540, 1544. There are several inquisitions of record, as 
taken in these years, respecting the religious houses of Ennis- 
corthy and their possessions ; soon after which, those of the 
Franciscan friary were granted to John Travers, who conveyed 
them toJidmund Spenser the poet, for a term of years, and 
they were afterwards vested by assignment in Sir Henry Wal- 
lop, whose exactions of unlawful customs there became subse- 
quently matter pa parliamentary inquiry. 























1581. A lease of the Augustinian abbey here was made to 
the aforesaid Edmund Spenser, at the annual rent of £18 5s. 

1599. The Earl of Essex had a hostile engagement with the 
native Irish, on a plain about midway between Enniscorthy 
and Arklow. 

1605. The Earl of Ormond was found seised, in fee, of the 
abbey of canons regular. 

1657. Robert Wallop, Esq., the descendant of the before- 
mentioned Sir Henry, conveyed the manor, &c., of Enniscorthy, 
to one Timothy Stampe, Esq., who assigned all interest therein 
to certain London merchants, who afterwards petitioned parlia- 
ment, stating that they had expended £30,000 upon iron- works 
near Enniscorthy, on lands formerly belonging to Dudley Col- 
clough, who, they insisted, was an Irish rebel, and had procured 
the king’s letter for those lands for life, with remainder to his 
son, Patrick, and praying for a clause in their favour to be in- 
troduced in the Act of Explanation. 

1798. Enniscorthy and its neighbourhood were the scenes 
of a bitter contest between the royal army and the insurgents, 
the particulars of which it may be interesting to extract from 

a history of the events of that period : 

‘‘ The rebels, amounting to about 7,000, eight hundred of whom 
were armed with muskets, appeared before the town about one 
o’clock in the afternoon. Enniscorthy , situated on both sides of 
the river Slaney, over which there is a stone bridge, is a mar- 
ket, a post, and a borough town. The market-house, court- 
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house, and principal streets are on the south side; on the north 
are two suburbs called Templeshannon and Drumgoold, which 
extend close to Vinegar-hill, a mountain about twelve miles 
from the town of Wexford, sixteen from Ross, eighteen from 
Gorey, eight from Taghmon, six from Ferns, and ten from 
Newtownbarry. The river being navigable with the tide, it 
was a place of considerable trade, and contained between four 
and five thousand inhabitants. As intelligence had been re- 
ceived at nine o’clock that the enemy was advancing against the 
town, the garrison had their different positions and rallying-posts 
immediately assigned them by Captain Snowe, as commanding 
officer. The North Cork were stationed on the bridge ; the En- 
niscorthy cavalry in the street leading to it from the town, and 
the Enniscorthy and Scarawalsh infantry at the Duffreygate-hill, 
on the Carlow road. A considerable guard was also posted at 
the market-house, where the arms and ammunition were lodged, 
and another guard over some suspicious persons confined in the 
castle. As the rebels approached towards the Duffreygate, in 
a strong column of about a mile in length, where many avenues 
led into the town, Captains Cornock and Pounden led their 
yeomen forward in a line about 400 yards from the gate, on 
which the enemy halted about the same distance from them, 
and parties filed off about half a-mile to the right and left of 
the main body, with design to outflank the yeomen. After 
this movement, they advanced a few paces, drove a multitude 
of cattle and horses against the troops, and gave a general 
volley from right to left—so effective that Captains Cornock 
and Pounden and Lieutenant Hunt were wounded, the two 
latter mortally, and several privates killed and wounded. The 
yeomanry returned the fire with considerable effect; but the 
rebels continued to advance, firing at the same time with such 
precision, that Lieutenant Hunt, who had served during great 
part of the American war, astonished at their steadiness and 
celerity, declared that he had never before experienced so 
heavy and well-directed a fire. As the rebels continued to 
extend their wings, the yeomen deemed it prudent to retire 
near to the town, where they dispatched a message to Captain 
Snowe, who defended the bridge, to require him to hasten 
to their aid. That gentleman immediately marched to their 
assistance with the North Cork militia; but understand- 
ing that the rebels were moving towards the bridge, he re- 
treated to his former station to defend it ; ordering the cavalry 
to cover his rear, a large body of the enemy having advanced 
to his last position. These Captain Richards accordingly 
charged and dispersed, but had nine of his corps kilied, and 
three wounded, and sixteen horses killed. Captain Snowe ar- 
rived at the bridge in time to prevent the enemy from crossing. 
‘* Meantime the troops at the Duffrey-gate, finding they must 
quickly be surrounded by the long extended wings of the 
enemy if they continued to hold their position, divided them- 
selves into small parties, and occupying the different avenues 
leading into the town, defended them for some time with the 
greatest spirit and resolution, though the streets in which they 
fought had been fired by some of tie disaffected inhabitants, 
in order to annoy them. ‘These brave men, however, were at 
length compelled to retreat to the market-house, where they 
again made a stand. The rebels attempted to ford the river 
in many places, but were galled from the bridge, which had 
become the station of defence. So fluctuating was the suc- 
cess of the day, during several hours, that many of the inha- 
bitants, in order to avoid the fury of the prevailing party, had 
alternately displayed orange and green ribbon ; at length the 
rebels, fording the river, both above and below the bridge, 
some of them up to the middle, others to the neck, in water, 
entered the eastern part of the town, and fired it, when the 
garrison retreated in great disorder towards Wexford, fourteen 
miles’ distance, having expended the whole of their ammuni- 
tion, though they repeatedly filled their pouches from the 
militia magazine. 
‘* An instance of intrepidity displayed by a yeoman we deem 
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neck, he had it extracted by the assistance of an officer, and 
calmly charging his piece with it, returned it tothe enemy. The 
garrison, in this obstinate engagement, lost eighty-nine men, 
among whom were Captain Pounden, of the supplementary 
yeomen, Lieutenant Hunt, of the Enniscorthy Infantry, and 
Lieutenant Carden, of the Scarawalsh. Besides these, many 
of a large body of loyalists who joined the troops as volun- 
teers, armed with guns, pistols, swords, &c., fell in the action. 
The rebels lost about three hundred men. As many of the Pro- 
testant inhabitants as had time to escape, fled in distraction 
to Wexford, which they accomplished with difficulty ; the wea- 
ther was fine, and they were not pursued. . ....., 
‘‘On the morning after the rebels got possession of the 
town, it presented a dreadful scene of conflagration ; part of it 
was entirely consumed, and in part the flames were spreading 
with the greatest fury ; above four hundred dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, &c., were thus destroyed. The rebels, after having 
formed a camp on Vinegar-hill, entrenched it, and erected 
some batteries, stationed a very strong garrison in Enniscorthy, 
and placed picquet guards, sentinels, and videts in all the 
avenues and roads leading to it for some miles round, which 
were relieved every day from the camp on the hill.” 

J. D., I. P. Magazine. 











THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’FianaGay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


O'CONNELL AT DERRYNANE. 


By the death of Maurice O’Connell, “Hunting Cap,’ O’Connell becomes 
owner of Derrynane.—Epitaph on his uncle.—Derrynane Abbey 
scenery.—The mansion.—O’Connell at his country seat.—Poem by 
MacCarthy.—Obtains a patent of precedencein 1831.—Refuses the offer 
to be made Chief Baron of the Exchequer.—Letter describing good 
sport with his hounds.—Passages from Mrs. Fitzsimon’s poem on Der- 
rynane. 

In the year 1825, upon the death of his aged uncle Maurice, 
popularly called ‘* Hunting Cap,’’ Daniel O’Connell became 
owner of Derrynane. A fine old Irish gentleman was Maurice 
of Derrynane, and, by his desire, his gifted nephew wrote his 
epitaph before his death, to prevent any undeserved compli- 
ments being paid by a posthumous eulogium. ‘The epitaph 
concluded in these words : 

“The chief ambition of his long and prosperous life was to elevate an 
ancient family from unmerited and unjust oppression. 
His allegiance was pure and disinterested, 
His love of his native land sincere and avowed, 
And his attachment to the ancient faith of his fathers, to the Church 
of Christ, was his first pride and chief consolation. 
“He died 10th February, 1825, aged 97 years.—R.1.P. 
‘They loved him best who knew him most.” 


The old chieftain sleeps amidst the ruins of Derrynane 
Abbey, founded here in the 7th century, for canons regular of 
the order of St. Augustine. It was established by the monks 
of St. Finbar’s monastery in Cork. Generations of the O’Con- 
nells have been buried here. About a mile from the ruined 
abbey stands the family mansion. Built at the foot of a lofty 
mountain, it looks over a scene of picturesque beauty. The 
eye wanders from the foliage of woodland, across rich sweeps 
of pasture, to the sandy shore, bounded by the stony ridge of 
Lamb Head. Along this barrier flows the Kenmare river, 
partly seen gleaming like silver among the purple hills, some- 
times hidden behind jutting crags. Beyond rises the steep 
promontory dividing this river from the bay of Bantry. Along 
the shores of the billowy sea, which sends showers of spray 
upon the wave-ribbed beach, stretch a dim line of distant hills, 
melting into mist and clouds. To the north of the house is the 
courtyard, with offices and farm buildings, and, separated by 
the road, in a sheltered valley, are the gardens. The mansion 
is large and irregular. When O’Connell became owner in 1825, 








not unworthy of notice. A spent ball having lodged in his 


the principal apartments were small and low, ag is usual in 
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old houses; so he added spacious dining and drawing-rooms, 
worthy of the position he then held, and furnished them in 
suitable style. Some of the furniture, by those changes which 
so often take plage, formerly belonged to the celebrated Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Clare. In later years O’Connell built 
a tasteful chapel, with rich altar and all the requisites for the 
celebration of religious worship. To this picturesque dwelling 
O’Connell repaired after the labours of circuit, and whenever 
an interval from political turmoil allowed a respite from hard 
work. He took great delight in the scenery around Derry- 
nane, and loved to point out to his guests the cloud-capped 
mountains of Coomakisth and Kilcrohan, or climb with them 
to the Scholar’s Cave, there to feast the eyes on the sea 
in all its grandeur, and the ears with the roar of the vast 
rolling Atlantic waves, as they dashed into cataracts of foam 
- upon the rocks. 

He kept a large establishment during these visits, and the 
children of his aged retainers, when able to enter service, 
found in him a generous master. He had his piper, whose 
son ‘‘ Dan’”’ (O’Connell’s namesake), a steady, well-informed 
youth, afterwards succeeded to the father’s musical honours, 
and was steward to O’Connell.* His hounds were celebrated, 
and, like all of Celtic birth, he dearly loved the music of the 
pack. The hunting morn was as eagerly longed for by 
O’Connell as by his sons and their guests. ll hearts 
bounded when the bluff honest face of Cormac, the huntsman, 
was seen, his sinewy form dressed in the scarlet hunting-frock, 
with the horn of chase by his side, wherewith he roused the 
echoes of the surrounding hills. During a day’s sport, several 
hares usually came to grief, and then, eager for the banquet, 
the sportsmen sought their rooms to dress for dinner. As 
O’Connell usually had a large party—indeed his own family 
formed a numerous one—umirth and festivity were sure to pre- 
vail. Then, at the head of his table, the Irish chief showed to 
great advantage. No word that could make the man who dif- 
fered from him most widely in politics or religion feel uncom- 
fortable, ever escaped his lips within the sanctuary of his home. 
The author has heard from many who experienced his hospi- 
tality the most cordial expression of the kindness they received 
from O’Connell at Derrynane. He loved the society of the 
young and fair. His daughters possessed much personal beauty, 
accompanied with great natural talents. One, the eldest, has 
proved herself a distinguished authoress, both in verse and 
prose; and in their ancestral home they contributed, by their 
presence and varied accomplishments, to entertain their father’s 
guests. 


The following lines, by MacCarthy, describe O’Connell at | 


Derrynane : 


“ Where foams the white torrent and rushes the rill 
Down the murmuring slopes of the echoing hill; 
Where the eagle looks out from his cloud-crested crags, 
And the caverns resound with the panting of stags; 
Where the brow of the mountain is purple with heath, 
And the mighty Atlantic rolls proudly beneath, 

With the foam of its waves like the snowy FeNnANE, 
Oh! this is the region of wild Derrynane. 


And who is the Chief of this lofty domain ? 

Does a slave hold the land where a monarch might reign ? 
Oh! no, by St. Finbar, nor cowards, nor slaves 

Could live in the sound of those free dashing waves ! 

A Chieftain, the greatest the world has e’er known— 
Laurel his coronet, true hearts his throne ; 

Knowledge his sceptre, a nation his clan— 

O’ConnELL, the chieftain of proud Derrynane. 


But here he is only the friend and the father, 

Who from children’s sweet lips truest wisdom can gather, 

And seek from the large heart of nature to borrow 

Rest for the present, and strength for the morrow : 

Oh! who that e’er saw him with child en about him, 
»And heard his soft tones of affection, could doubt him ? 

My life on the truth of the heart of that man 

That throbs like the chieftain’s of wild Derrynane.” 


* He and other of O’Connell’s retainers still reside with his grands n 


at Derrynane Abbey. 














How much he loved his mountain home and his favourite 
sport of hare-hunting may be judged by the following. 
Notwithstanding O'Connell's eminence at the bar, we can 


hardly feel surprised at his receiving few marks of official - 


favour. His political career was too hostile to the govern- 
ment to make the ministers ambitious of conferring those dis- 
tinctions upon him, which are usually given to those whose 
political sentiments agree with the party in power. Hence, 
for very many years O'Connell saw men junior in standing, 
inferior in practice, and not to be compared with him in abi- 
lity, raised above him by the silk gown of the inner bar. Be- 
fore Catholic Emancipation, he was not eligible for this rank ; 
but in 1831 he too put on silk, and obtained a patent of pre- 
cedence, which ranked him next after the law officers of the 
crown. Further distinctions yet lay within his grasp. In 
1838, it is stated, the government offered to anpoint O'Connell 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. ‘That is very 
kind, indeed,” he replied; ‘‘ but I have not the least notion 
of taking the offer. Ireland could not spare me now, but if 
she could, I don’t at all deny that the office would have great 
attractions for me. Let me see now—there would not be more 
than about eighty days’ duty in the year ; I would take a country 
house near Dublin, and walk into town; and during the inter- 
vals of judicial labour, I’d go to Derrynane. I should be idle 
in the early part of April, just when the jack hares are in the 
best hunting condition. In fact, I should enjoy the office ex- 
ceedingly on every account, if I could but accept it consistently 
with the interests of Ireland—but I cannot.”’ 

Had he accepted the seat on the bench, he would never have 
been disturbed in his visit to Derrynane, by proceedings insti- 
tuted against him at the suit of the erown. We advert to the 
prosecutions for conspiracy which occasioned the monster 
trials of 1844, 

On the 17th of Angust, 1843, he wrote to a friend a private 
letter, so descriptive of his love for his mountain home and 
field sports, that we give an extract : ‘‘ Whata tasteless fellow 
that Attorney-General was, not to allow me another fortnight 
in these delightful mountains. I forgive him everything but 
that. Why, yesterday I had a most delightful day’s hunting. 
I saw almost the entire of it—hare and hounds. We killed 
five hares. The day’s run without intermission five hours 
and three-quarters. In three minutes after each hare was 
killed we had another on foot, and the cry was incessant. 
They were never at more than a temporary check, and the cry 
with the echoes was splendid. I was not in such wind for 
walking these five years; and you will laugh at me when I tell 
you the fact, that I was less wearied than several of the young 
men—and we had a good three miles to walk home after the 
last hare was killed, just at the close of the day. I was not 
prepared for such good hunting, as the plague among my dogs 
had thinned the pack. It killed six couple of beautiful beagles 
of mine. I could almost weep for them. Yet the survivors 
seemed determined to indemnify me. If to-morrow be dry, I 
hope to have another good day’s hunt.” 

The poetic spirit, strong in the breast of O'Connell, was 
shared by his eldest daughter, Mrs. Fitzsimon, who, in her 
charming volume of poems, recently published, gives a graphic 
description of O’Connell’s mountain home. We quote a pas- 
sage which brings the mansion by the sea vividly before us: 

“‘T will abroad into tire balmy air, 
And through the leafy shrubbery wend my way, 
To where the mosshouse from its airy height 
(Crested with gray and ivy-covered rocks) 
Looks down upon a wide and pleasing view ; 
There sit, and lulled by the unceasing sound 
Of the waves rippling on the sands beneath, 
Give fancy scope to wander at her will. 
Or thence descending, seek the winding road 
That to thy harbour leads, sweet Aghavore, 
Where all our little fleet in safety ride 
In thy unruffied wateis, while beyond 
The rocks tivat at thy entrance lift their fronts, 
The sea in mountain billows rolls.” 
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A WORD ON THE CRUSADES. 


Ir was the fashion during the last century—and the fashion continues to 
a certain extent in our own day—to make the noble enterprize in which 
the Crusaders were engaged the mark for sarcasm and ridicule. Hear 
the language employed by a distinguished writer. Speaking of the Cru- 
sades, he says: ‘‘ The only common enterprize in which the European 
nations ever engaged, and which they all undertook with equal ardour, 
remains a singular monument of human folly.” These words are the faith- 
ful echo of the sentiments so often expressed by those who, in spite of the 
searching and approving tribunal of ages, sneer at the work in which the 
soldiers of Palestine once centered the best and purest wishes of their 
hearts. 

Let us see in what respect the enterprise in question has deserved to be 
called “‘a singular monument of human folly.” In the first place, what 
was the principal, what the motive power of this, we may safely say, 
most colossal event of history? Let us examine. 

The Cross and the Crescent—hostile as they must be from their very 
nature —had, at the period we contemplate, the close of the 11th century, 
arrived at a state of utter fury, in consequence of a prolonged and bloody 
struggle. Neither was wanting in the spirit of vigour and enterprize. 
Former glory animated both with the hope of future success. Each was 
supported by mighty nations, ready to stake everything in furtherance of 
the vast schemes they had conceived. The Arabs had pushed their con- 
quests up to the very gates of Constantinople. Egypt and Africa had felt 
the scourge of their power, and even parts of Spain groaned beneath the 
yoke of devastating hordes. Wherever they met, the struggle was one of 
life and death between the Christian and the Mussulman. As yet, how- 
ever, the nations of Europe had for a great part, been occupied with their 
own petty animosities and intestine dissensions; but the burning eloquence 
that poured from the lips of Peter the Hermit, soon turned their attention 
to the East. The pathetic language in which he pictured the sad scenes 
in the Holy Land, touched the inmost springs of Christian feeling. The 
revolting cruelty inflicted on the pilgrims who visited the places rendered 
memorable by our Saviour’s suffering and death, and the intolerable indig- 
nities practised by infidel impiety on the spots hallowed by the sacred 
presence of Christ, at length produced their fruits. The call for help, 
uttered by Peter the Hermit, was echoed from people to people; the 
mighty deep was moved, the sea of fury was troubled to its very bottom. 
“It is the will of God,” was the cry sent forth, and entire Europe, rising 
at the sound, came surging with the irresistible force of the angry ocean 
against the enemies of the Cross. Behold the origin and character of the 
Crusades. 

Keeping in view, then, the clear, open, palpable facts of history, no one 
can deny that the only aim of the Crusades was, first, to stop the tide of 
Arab invasion which threatened soon to overwhelm, not only Asia and 
Africa, but even Europe itself. Secondly, and more immediately, to free 
the Christian pilgrim from the galling persecution of infidel ferocity, and 
deliver the sepulchre of our Lord from heathen profanation. Can we 
apply the words, ‘‘A singular monument of human folly,” to the enter- 
prize which checked the progress of these exterminating bands that were 
spreading from country to country, gathering strength as they advanced, 
and scattering in ruins the yet unfinished work of centuries? It was 
surely not an act of human folly to awaken Europe to a sense of the 
danger in which it was placed, to give it the most secure and powerful 
means of gaining a preponderance over its deadly enemies, and make it 
thrill with joy at its deliverance from the terrors of Musselman power. 
This certainly was not likely to be the dictate of blind fanaticism and 
ignorance, nor can. there be drawn from it an argument calculated to 
establish the charge of superstition which is said to have been the prime 
cause and mover of the Holy War. 

I have said that the immediate object of the Crusades was to secure 
safety to the Christian pilgrims, and deliver the desecrated sepulchre 
from the hands of the infidels. Is it this which constitutes them “a 
singular monument of human folly?” Surely those who could employ 
such language have never attempted to realize the grand and impressive 
idea which formed the mainspring of that stupendous movement. They 
have never cleared from before their eyes the mist and darkness of preju- 
dice, and examined it in all its real, exalted magnificence. What is the 
purpose of the Crusades? Why do so many nations endure the fatigues 
of a desert march, submit with indomitable patience, and without a mur- 
mur, to the rigours of a strange climate, suffer all the hardships and in- 
conveniences to be met with in hostile countries, and expose themselves so 
often and so generously even to death itself? Why? To deliver a tomb. 
Yes; to deliver a tomb. Sneer not at the idea; it was a beautiful and a 
glorious one—one that fired the soul, thrilled the heart, and gave strength 
to the arm of many a good and noble man. And well it might. For was 
it not the tomb once hallowed by the Victor of death? Was it not the 
tomb around which hovered the angels of light, as they guarded with 
reverential awe the sacred body of their God? Was it not the tomb that 
witnessed the pious offices of affection performed by the mourning friends 
of the crucified Jesus? Was it not the tomb to which tended, for so 
many Centuries, the weary feet and longing hearts of innumerable pilgrims 
from the most distant nations of the earth? In a word, was it not the 
tomb to which were paid the respect and veneration ef each succeeding 











age, all along from that sad moment when the fune'al of the God-Man 
reached it in silent sorrow? Is it any wonder that the desecration of 
such a spot should move the inmost soul of every Christian throughout 
the world, and make entire Europe rise, as one man, to avenge the out. 
rage? Is it not rather matter for humiliating reflgction that aman en- 
lightened by education, and bearing the dignified name of Christian, should 
term the enterprize directed to the deliverance of the consecrated place, 
“a singular monument of human folly ?” 

In modern times, even amongst those nations which boast of their ad- 
vanced state of model religious development, their civilization, and high. 
souled honour, what, most commonly, is the cause of war? Is it not some 
form of intolerant bigotry or grasping avarice? It cannot be denied. 
Experience has only too plainly proved the melancholy truth. But in 
every feature of the Holy War, see what generous disinterestedness is to 
be found. It was undertaken, not in pursuit of a vain and guilty idea of 
ambition, not for the purpose of inflicting on others unmerited injury, not 
from a desire to obtain for those who entered upon it a larger share of 
earthly goods. No; selfish motives did not direct it, for all went to the 
attainment of an object the most glorious, perhaps, that ever engaged the 
services of human power—shielding from profanation the tomb of Him 
who gave the last drop of His blood to redeem the human race. Who 
shall compare with this the most brilliant deeds that have given the 
colouring of heroism to the pages of ancient history? And, above all, 
who can extol the mean bigoted selfishness that too frequently charac- 
terizes modern warfare, and stigmatize as the outburst of ignorance and 
fanaticism the noble enterprize of the Crusades. 

We have now seen what was the aim the champions of the Cross pro- 
posed to themselves in their expeditions—resistance to the threatening 
power of the Mussulman, and, more immediately, the deliverance of the 
Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the infidels. Whether the principle 
involved in this two-fold aim squares with the universally received stan- 
dard of international right and equity will hardly, 1 think, be called in ques- 
tion by the fair and candid student of history. The few remarks we have 
above thrown out on this point are enough, we flatter ourselves, to satisfy 
the mind of the unbiassed reader. Let him remember too that religion, 
arraigned on this event before the tribunal of philosophy, has been, as 
always, honourably acquitted. It remains for us to take a hasty glance 
at some of the principal effects of this most remarkable of all religious 
wars, and to show that these effects were of the utmost service to the 
progress of religion and civilization. ; 

It is undeniable that the Crusades were, in a great measure, instrumen- 
tal in reducing to final ruin the system of feudalism, which for so long a 
time kept such numbers of men under the yoke of slavery. The nobles, 
in order to find means of satisfying the ardour of their religio-military 
enthusiasm, thought little of parting with those vast and long established 
privileges by which they were enabled to exercise all the rigours of feudal 
severity over their subjects. To provide for the expenses of a distant and 
long-continued war, it was necessary for them to give up what they had 
been accustomed for many centuries to regard as their natural and in- 
alienable rights. Thus were laid the first foundations of our civil liber- 
ties—those liberties which are so highly prized and so loudly vaunted 
by the men who are at such pains to throw contempt on the first cause 
from which they sprang. 

The Crusades tended also in a great degree to discontinue, at least for 
a time, those ruinous intestine struggles in which the European princes 
were engaged. These haughty nobles were wont to make the slightest 
word or act the pretext for war. Every dispute, even the most insignifi- 
cant, was given to the arbitration of the sword, and settled by the destruc- 
tion of the parties on the battle-field. Thus was Europe rent by almost 
interminable broils, while the Mussulmen were each day gaining additional 
strength, and were longing to throw themselves with all their force against 
their hated enemy. The Crusades occurred, the nobles found a vast field 
whereon to exercise their excessive valour and martial ardour against the 
common foe; their mutual animosities were, at least partially, laid aside, 
a feeling of union gradually spread the different states, and nations grew, 
as it were, into one people, and thus a firm barrier was placed against the 
farther advance of infidel aggression, and the preponderance of the Chris- 
tian securely established. 

Another great effect of these expeditions was the impetus given to com- 
mercial industry. The meeting of so many peoples naturally produced 
new wants; a communication was opened between the most disiant coun- 
tries, whose resources, hitherto unknown, began gradually to be developed ; 
navies were created, the spirit of enterprize was awakened, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, we find from this period rapid advancement in social and 


‘commercial improvement. 


Learning also, in its several departments, was materially augmented by 
the Crusades. Passing through so many countries, far in advance of their 
own on the march of enlightenment, the soldier-pilgrims saw with admi- 
ration, and studied with attention, many things that were well calculated 
to impart instruction. In Constantinople alone, what treasures of art and 
science were discovered, sufficient in themselves to compensate for the 
many losses and hardships sustained in the arduous enterprize. These 
stores of knowledge, far from being lost on the Crusaders, were carried 
back with care, and spread through the different countries to which the 
Christian armies belonged. Entering, after the lapse of time, into the 
quiet and silence of the monasteries, we see how abundantly these glean- 
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ings from the East bore fruit. Not only were they guarded as an object 
of scrupulous and watchful solicitude, and handed down with noble gene- 
rosity, a precious legacy to after ages, but what is more, they served as a 
key to unlock, to the untiring explorations of the monks, apartments in the 
temple of ancient learning, which had hitherto remained closed to the 
vast majority of Western scholars. And here it is but just we acknow- 
ledge the deep debt of gratitude we owe to the men who, by their disin- 
terested and successful labours in the retirement of their lonely cells, per- 
petuated the good work of the Crusaders in preserving to future genera- 
tions the valued monuments of antiquity. The monks of the middle ages 
were not the men they have been so often represented. People are be- 
ginning to look upon them in a new light—to see them with the eye of 
historic truth, not through the distorted medium of blinding prejudice. 
Known in their true and genuine character, they no longer appear the 
sons of ignorance and superstition, but the men who themselves, unaided, 
became the guides and pioneers of succeeding ages. The ancient monas- 
teries were truly the abodes of piety and learning, the shrines in which 
was kept burning the lamp of knowledge when all was dark around them. 
In them we behold the sacred asylums of suffering virtue, the nursery for 
those saving and civilizing influences which, in due time, were to clear 
away the baneful effects of war, and re-establish on a firm basis the edi- 
fice of social life. The men who knew these foundations best have always 
regarded them as objects of respect and veneration, and have associated 
with them recollections and memories which are ever dear to the scholar 
and the Christian. 

In a purely religious point of view, who can tell what great and lasting 
benefits flowed from the Holy War? Proud, selfish nobles, the tyrants 
and oppressors of their people, who knew no law but their own fierce, 
unsubdued wills, recognized no authority but that of their headstrong, 
stubborn passions—these men, catching up the popular enthusiasm, join- 
ing in it with all the ardour of their fiery natures, had at length their 
thoughts and wishes centered on a worthy object. In pursuance of this, 
they suffered labours and privations to which they had never before been 
accustomed ; their hearts opened to the pure impulses which their sublime 
undertaking inspired ; their minds became used to entertain the high and 
holy thoughts that were naturally connected with the sacred spots which 
they visited, and for which they fought; thus it was that their disposi- 
tions underwent almost a complete change, and they returned home, so to 
speak, new men It is impossible to conceive how much of real, sterling 
good was thus effected. Among the lower classes, too, the impressions 
left by these expeditions were of a nature the most salutary and beneficial. 
And the bond of union, the feeling of fraternity which was thus estab- 
lished between chief and subjects, lord and vassal, prevented many an 
act of oppression and violence which would otherwise have occurred. 

But the greatest effect of all, and the one most probably intended by 
God in permitting the Crusades, was the preservation of the true faith in 
the West. Which of us, even at this distant day, can picture to himself 
the state of things towards the close of the 11th century without expe- 
riencing in some way the feelings of terror that must have taken posses- 
sion of all Christendom at the time? Innumerable forces of Turks and 
Arabs, excited by former victories, and-urged on by the hope of future 
success, and the greatness of the prize before them, were threatening 
Europe with utter ruin. Wherever they came, the Cross, that symbol of 
our holy faith, was the object of their unmitigable and unsparing fury. 
The name of Christian was sufficient to call forth the fiercest passions of 
their savage natures. Nothing but the complete extirpation of every ves- 
tige of the Nazarene’s faith, could satisfy the deadly antipathy they bore 
it. With such an enemy as this, ready at any moment to burst, lke a 
winter torrent, over the nations of Europe, where was help to be looked 
for? The ordinary feelings which animate the soldier in time of war 
were not strong enough, when opposed to the deep-set purpose of carnage 
and extirpation which moved the infidel ranks. Something more was 
wanting ; and, by the providence of God, this appeared in the form of the 
Crusader. To many it may seem matter of no little astonishment the ex- 
traordinary and apparently anomalous connexion of the profession of arms 
with the religious state which, at the commencement of the 12th century, 
is presented to our view. At that period we find the ancient monasteries 
undergoing a striking change, though they possess the same religious and 
social tendency as before. We meet the same individygl, now the gentle 
subject of monastic discipline, and again the stern soldier on the battle- 
field. ‘‘ What an union is this ?” it may be asked. ‘“ How did elements, 
seemingly so contrary, come to be mingled thus together?” Toone who 
has attentively noted the facts narrated above, and examined the state of 
affairs at the period we contemplate, this question will bring no difficulty. 


He will see the answex at once. He will easily understand that this” 


double character of monk and soldier was in no way opposed to the natu- 
ral order of things; that it was a powerful and providential remedy em- 
ployed in the cure of terrible evils, a necessary rampart against the 
sweeping tide of dangers that threatened the entire Christian world; in 
a word, that it was the embodiment of a bold and lofty idea, whose germ 
is to be found in the ancient monasteries, whose grand and final expression 
18 seen in the religio-military orders that sprung from the Crusades. The 
soldier-monk presents to us every element that could be wished for in the 
Opponent of the Mussulman. Under his coat of steel he bore a heart 
that heaved with natural valour, but with that valour was mingled a 
feeling which made his soul unflinching and firm as the mailed cuirass 








that covered his body. Of what is a man not capable when under the 
influence of religious enthusiasm? Obstacles, which to others seem 
almost insurmountable, are easy to him. Dangers are but the fuel that 
keeps burning the fire of his ardour. Even Death itself, surrounded as it 
is by so many both real and imaginary terrors, is to him only the gate 
that leads to glory and to happiness. Look at all the religious wars re- 
corded in the annals of history ; do they not afford countless examples of 
heroie enthusiasm, which seems to render its possessors almost super- 
human. The Crusaders, as a natural consequence of the object of their 
expedition, were actuated by this feeling in its highest, purest, and most 
inspiring form. No wonder their battle-cry carried with it an image of 
terror to the infidel, and made his stern heart sicken at the sound. No 
wonder the Red Cross of the Christian soldier flashed on the Mussulman’s 
sight like the death gleam of the sword of the avenger. Were it not for 
the fear inspired by the Crusaders, who can tell that Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, every country of Europe, would not have been over- 
whelmed by the crushing mass of barbarians, and, like Greece and Pales- 
tine, writhed beneath the yoke of the unbelievers’ tyranny? We have no 
douht that this was a means employed by the inscrutable wisdom of God’s 
providence to retard the further advance of infidel invasion, and thus pre- 
serve the faith in the West. This is an effect which we can never fully 
and justly appreciate. Were the defenders of Palestine all that their 
enemies have represented them, a mere multitude of ignorant fanatics, 
still should they for this good work be entitled to the lasting gratitude of 
every Christian. 

Such were the Crusades; undertaken for a purpose the most just that 
can well be imagined, and resting on a principle than which there can 
certainly be found none more equitable in the annals of ancient or modern 
warfare. Their object was nothing else than the protection of European 
independence, and the preservation of the Christian faith. Such an aim, 
very likely, would not harmonize with the model and patent philosophy 
fashionable now-a-days, whose grand maxims, tending always to their 
native anarchy, are ever found in opposition to the real interests of reli- 
gion and civilization. But we should b ar in mind that the Holy War, 
well and deservedly so called, was sanctioned by the wisest and best 
men of the period in which it took place; that it has met with the appro- 
bation of those who have been eminent during succeeding ages for pure 
virtue, deep learning, and sound common sense; in fine, that it has never 
yet been proved to be what its enemies would fain represent it. In its 
effects, which were both numerous and remarkable, it has been the source 
of incalculable good. This, I think, is pretty manifest. Nor will it avail 
to argue that those results were not intended by those who were the prin- 
cipal agents in forming the Crusades. Suppose they were not, at least 
all, either foreseen or intended. What then? Is it not still true to say, 
which is enough for us, that the Crusades were good in their effects, and 
that the argument of our adversaries would seem ouly to exalt the enter- 
prise in question, by showing forth in it a wisdom far superior to the 
wisdom of man—that of the all-seeing, all-directing providence of God. 
It has yet to be shown that these expeditions were bad in themselves; we 
have yet to learn that consequences of an evil nature, whether proximately 
or remotely, ever flowed from them; and in plain, open earnestness we 
may add, that both these events seem to be very distant indeed. This 
being the case, we may, I think, regard with the most justifiable feelings 
of pure unbelief and absolute dissent the words before quoted, that “ the 
only common enterprize in which the European nations ever engaged, 
and which they all undertook with equal ardour, remains a singular 
monument of human folly.” If folly it be called, it is so only as opposed 
to the wisdom of the world, but the wisdom of the world is sas aaa 
God. . M. 





Toronto, from which place I now write, is a most defenceless 
place ; the harbour is formed by a strip of sand-bank scarcely fifty yards 
wide; it is approached by a narrow channel, now commanded by a bat- 
tery of ten 68-pounders, erected a few days ago by the 30th Regiment ; 
but vessels stationed outside the bank—or island, as the people here call 
it—might readily shell the city, as the distance is not more than two 
miles, and they would be quite out of the reach of the guns commanding 
the channel. Toronto lies very low, is quite flat, and covers a large ex- 
tent of ground. If war breaks out, and we lose the command of the 
lakes, property in it will not be worth much. We have some half-dozen 
foundries in Toronto, capable of turning out about forty tons of castings 
per day. But here again we are baulked, for we depend upon the Ame- 
ricans for pig-iron, and our stock is very small. We have a large rolling 
mill here, which, with a little alteration, might be adapted to the manu- 
facture of iron plates for vessels. But there is nothing to prevent the 
Yankees pitching a few bombshells into it to-morrow, if they please, as it 
is close upon the edge of the lake.— Daily News Correspondent. 


It is the content which accompanies our fortunes that renders us 
truly happy. Often our ambition blinds us to the fact that, at the starting 
point, we leave behind us all the treasures we seek in the far-off goal. 


The more quietly and peaceably we get on, the better—the bet- 
ter for ourselves, the better for our neighbours. In nine cases out of 
ten, the wisest course is, if a man cheat you, discontinue dealing with 
him; if he is abusive, quit his company; if he slander you, take care to 





live so that nobody will believe him. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER. 


CHAPTER LII. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT HEIDELBERG. 


“ Twist ye, twine ye, even $0, 
Mingle shades of joy and woe, 
Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of human life.” 





Scott. 

A rime of trial, of deep, bitter grief, shortly after the sad event 
I have narrated, passed over the old house of Knocknacopple. 
I allude to the fatal illness of my mother. I spare myself the 
recital. My, father’s grief was intense. The kind Scabbards 
did all they could to restrain it, and insisted on my father 
taking up his abode with them. When I returned to finish 
my terms at the temple, Knocknacopple was shut up, and left 
to the care of Mrs. Riley. Winter set in ere I revisited Lon- 
don ; I left it in early spring. My mourning garments ren- 
dered me a fitting visiter to the afflicted Stuarts. They re- 
ceived me as though the sacredness of my own sorrow was an 
additional passport to their society. Emily was domiciled 
altogether at their mansion, and in black like the rest. _ 

Roller called almost daily. His infirm health kept alive a 
tender anxiety on his account; every one pitied, one, I thought, 
loved him. I suspected Catherine felt towards him a livelier 
interest than mere friendship. We passed a dull Christmas ; 
no festivities marked the social season, and the new year 
dawned gloomily upon the house of mourning. I pursued my 
legal studies with great avidity, and only took recreation in 
literary pursuits. Easter and Trinity terms over, only one 
intervened before my being called to the bar. During the long 
vacation I was free to rove, and meditating a tour somewhere 
or other, when my plans were settled by Sir Henry Stuart’s 
inviting me to accompany his family in an excursion up the 
Rhine. Any hesitation I might have felt in availing myself of 
this invitation, on the ground of unwillingness to incur expense, 
was speedily disposed of by Roller. ‘* O’Regan,” he said, 
‘you must not be offended at anything I say. I know your 
Celtic pride, and would be pained if I caused you the least 
annoyance. As yet I have had no opportunity of proving my 
gratitude for all your kindness; Sir Henry franks the ladies 
in our Rhenish trip ; let you be my guest. This is spoken as 
if I was your brother—.do not refuse me,”’ 

I was touched with his warmth, and accepted. 

Need I recount our wanderings—the cities we sojourned in, 
the castles we visited ? We preferred Heidelberg to halt at, on 
account of its lordly palace, crowning the brow of the Jettenbuhl. 
How much we loved this grand old pile, Here on every side were 
exquisite sculptures, and delicate mouldings in chimneypieces, 
window-frames, cornices, and doors ; fruit and grotesque orna- 
ments were in profusion, with clusters of flowers—caryatides, 
heads of lions, birds in bas-relief. The ladies shared in our 
enthusiastic admiration of the ruined palace. We generally 
passed beneath the archway of the Giant’s Tower. The palaces 
and buildings are of various styles of architecture—the slender 
octagon tower of the Horologe presenting a marked contrast with 
a circular war-shattered and lightning-riven fortress, adjoin- 
ing the Elizabeth palace and its beautiful terrace. This latter 
building is named after the princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. of England, who married the Pfalgraf Frederick, and 
resided here. ‘The Giant’s Tower beside the moat, Rodolph’s 
Castle with its Gothic windows, the chapel of St. Udalrick, 
rich in knightly effigies, were successively examined. Never 
did more elaborate display of artistic decoration unite in adorn- 
ing man’s dwelling. Different princes, at different periods, 


increased the store of ornamental sculptures, adding some ex- 
quisite work in the hope of perpetuating their fame. Heraldic 
escutcheons bore the arms of many a kingdom—the double- 
headed eagle, the globe, the golden fleece—Austria, Bavaria, 








Flanders. Alas! how little did the mighty potentates who 
enriched this vast palace foresee the day when their nameg 
would be unknown in the theatre of their short-lived renown. 

The Neckar rushes merrily through the valley beneath, 
Opposite to the hill on which the ruined palace stands, soars 
the mountain of All Saints, and the sight follows the windings 
of the valley until it is closed by the steep sides of the Oden- 
wald. Far away we caught a glimpse of the broad Rhine, 
flowing in majestic course to the sea. 

Can you wonder that this glorious pile offered continual 
temptation for us to spend the summer’s day exploring its now 
desolate chambers. , 

I felt it my duty on starting for the Continent to apprize Sir 
Henry of my position with regard to Miss O’Moore—of my 
long-cherished and passionate attachment to her, of my father’s 
most unreasonable opposition to our union, simply and solely 
on the ground of her father’s occupation and her connexions. 
I mentioned how my paternal property was involved. I need 
hardly mention the interest my valued friend took in my com- 
munication. He replied he was not ignorant of the mutual 
affection which subsisted between the young lady and me; and 
although it was to be regretted my father’s opposition was yet 
unconquerable, there really was so little reason in it, he did not 
think I ought to be deterred from securing my own happiness, 
and the independence necessary to maintain a respectable 
position on being called to the bar, to gratify my father’s 
foolish vanity. He told me Miss O’Moore’s fortune was now 
at her own disposal, for, on her attaining her full age, he 
called at her request on her uncle, in order to look into the 
accounts, which were most satisfactorily rendered. He regarded 
the interference of her father’s friend, Mr. Anderson, as most 
complimentary to me; assured me of possessing the best 
wishes of Lady Stuart, who felt a warm esteem for us both. 

One evening, Miss O’Moore and I lingered at the palace 
watching a gorgeous sunset from the garden terrace of Princess 
Elizabeth. The blue Alsatian hills, westward beyond the 
Rhine, were crowned with gold as the sun sank behind them. 
The murmuring voice of the Neckar ascended to our ears, 
breathing peace to each heart—heavenly peace, typical of that 
which reigned in Eden before the fall of man. The sky was 
losing its azure, and there gradually stole over the earth the 
darkness of coming night, shrouding in deep gloom the time- 
worn walls, that, like shadowy spectres of the past, were loom- 
ing through the twilight. 

‘‘ How much I love this noble pile,” exclaimed Emily ; 
‘* truly this world, though full of uncertainties and changes, 
never fails to bear the impress of the Creator’s hand; under 
every aspect there appears much to excite admiration. Do you 
not agree with me ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss O’Moore,” I replied, ‘I do indeed agree. with 
you, and I esteem it no slight privilege to be able with you to 
appreciate the beautiful. ‘This I consider is one of the most 
valuable qualities of mind, giving greater zest to the pleasure 
derived from contemplating perfect forms of art, or the charms 
of nature. Miss O’Moore—Emily,” I continued, in a voice of 
suppressed emotion, while gently detaining her by my side, 
‘I beg you will listen to me for a few moments. The happi- 
ness I now share, the gratification I enjoy from the scenery 
around, from the morning’s light, from the starry evening, is 
all owing to you. Without you, how changed everything would 
appear. You know I have long loved you; never did my 
heart swerve from its fealty to you—never, even when you 
seemed lost to me for ever, did I seek to displace your image 
from my thoughts. We have many sentiments, many impulses, 
many tastes in common ; your virtues I respect, your accom- 
plishments I admire: your love would make my earthly bliss, 
my study would be to repay your affection. Be mine—be my 
wife, and if I know myself, you never will regret having chosen 
me as the guardian of your future happiness.” ; 

‘* Bryan,”’ she said, turning to meet my eager gaze, ‘I have 
not been unobservant of your career. I am not unacquainted 
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with your rectitude o° conduct and steady principles ; you 
have long since won my esteem. Your wish to maintain your- 
self by your own exertions, instead of depending upon any 
property you may inherit, showed an independent spirit much 
to be commended. I am not—lI could not be insensible to 
your long and enduring affection for myself. I consent. I may 
not be the perfect being your great partiality supposes me, but, 
imperfect as I surely am, receive me, and I will éver be your 
fond and faithful wife.” 

Two figures emerging at this moment from the Rittersaal of 
Palatine Otho, were they not too much engrossed with one 
another, might have beheld the embrace that sealed our mutual 
contract. This was Roller and Catherine, who, as if inspired 
by the genii loci, had been interchanging mutual vows beneath 
the crumbling walls of the ancient palace of Heidelberg. 





CHAPTER LIII. 


CALL TO THE BAR AND CALL TO THE ALTAR. 


** With prospects bright upon the world he came, 
Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame ; 
Men watched the way his active mind would take, 
And all foretold the progress he would make.” 


Avo. 

Tue intelligence of our quadruple alliance caused no surprise 
to Sir Henry or Lady Stuart. They had the utmost regard 
for Roller, and knew their dear Catherine and he were well 
suited to each other. My attachment for Emily, and the result, 
they had long considered merely a question of time. Roller 
was impatient to retire to his estate in Wiltshire with his fair 
bride ; but until the year elapsed since the death of Henrietta, 
Catherine would not name the day. 

Shortly after their return from Germany, the Siuarts and 
Emily repaired to Mount Stuart; Roller went to Beechmount, 
having engaged me to pass the Christmas holidays with him. 
When Michaelmas Term was kept I procured the certificate of 
having completed all my English terms, and was ready for my 
call. 

Beechmount, whither I went when released from the pleader 
with whom I studied, is a splendid place—the house capacious 
and well-proportioned. The internal accommodation left 
nothing to be desired for comfort. Roller became his house 
well, and did his utmost to render my visit agreeable to me. I 
made many pleasant acquaintances in the neighbourhood, and 
promised to repeat my visit after Roller’s nuptia!s. I left my 
worthy friend in January, to visit my father previously to 
writing myself ‘‘ Barrister-at-Law.” 

I found ‘the old chief of Knocknacopple greatly altered for 
the worse. Time and grief had bowed the stately head and 
silvered the flowing tresses. His creditors had been very cla- 
morous lately, and a considerable portion of the rents was 
allocated to meet the demands of suitors in the courts of law 
and oquity. 

I could do little to assist him in his present difficulties, and 
Colonel Scabbard had gone as far as prudence towards himself 
allowed. I hoped when Emily was mine to make his days more 
cheerful ; but on finding the least allusion to our marriage made 
him irritable, I thought the wiser course was to say nothing 
about it. From my father I went to Mount Stuart, where I 
had much to tell. The family were glad to listen to my 
description of Catherine’s future home. | 

Emily informed me her uncle behaved very kindly. Sir 
Henry called on her part to notify her engagement, and Mr. 
Brallaghan stated her fortune was lodged in Anderson’s bank 
in Fermoy, and, as she was now of age, he handed over the 
bark receipts, which were in her name, and all his accounts 
Were most satisfactory. 

We then arranged the weddings of Roller and myself were 
to take place on the same day. I was previously to be admitted 
to the bar, and before leaving for Dublin I received much ex- 


cellent advice from Sir Henry upon the subject’ of my profes- 
sion. 





sa nsheeeneneneeneeninnanenmemmenettenetineehemenmemmntenerenememeenentimenementaael 

The eventful morning came. I went in wig and gown to the 
King’s Bench chamber of the Four Courts, with about a dozen 
young aspirants for forensic honours, whose new wigs, unruffled 
gowns, and snowy bands, announced they were about being 
called. Having signed the roll, we proceeded to the Court of 
Chancery, where the Lord High Chancellor duly addressed each 
by name, the formal method of calling to the bar. 

As I am of opinion a man’s marriage is much more interest- 
ing to himself and his wife than to any one else, I do not give 
any detail of mine. Suffice it to say, Emily and I were united 
in holy wedlock the same day on which Roller espoused 
Catherine Stuart, which I may fairly designate in all sincerity, 


and not in mere words of course, as the happiest day of my 
life. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] | 





ENGLISH SERVANT MAIDS. 





I sHOULD very much like to know what our servant maids are 
coming to. steht ag share in my curiosity on this point, and 
various correspondents in the newspapers are endeavouring to ven- 
tilate the interesting subject. The fact is, I believe, that gentle- 
women who find themselves (after no end of ambitious aspirations 
in that regard) raised to the dignity of mistresses of houses, are 
beginning to discover that the “greatest plague in life” besets 
them at the very outset of their married life,and converts much of 
their anticipated bliss into misery and vexation. Female servants 
now-a-days have the most exalted ideas of their own importance 
in the social scale. A suggestion to put aside the use of crinoline 
in household work is regarded as cruel and arbitrary; a “ missus” 
who declines to confide the key of the area gate to the cook, is looked 
upon as a tyrant, unfit to live; while any periodical inspection of 
that portion of the house below the parlour floor, is viewed as an 
impertinent intrusion upon the sacred privacy of the domestics. 
Housemaids have also asserted their claims to new and extraordinary 
privileges. Unless an amicable arrangement can be made with 
‘* cook” as to the morning or evening * Sunday out,” or unless the 
latter individual makes a solemn compact (and keeps it) to bring 
the dishes up to the top of the kitchen stairs, the dignity of the 
housemaid suffers, and the comfort of the mistress is compromised. 
The housemaid, too, must have her letters directed to * Miss 
Smith,” at her master’s house, instead of, as formerly, to simple 
‘‘ Mary Smith ;” and she must be allowed free access at all times 
to the nearest post-oflice or pillar-box. ‘There was a time when 
the amatory correspondence of the kitchen was confided to the 
milkman or the baker; but in an age of progress like that in which 
it is our privilege to live, milkmen and bakers are considered slow 
and uncertain mediums for the transmission of love-letters. But 
it is the *‘ parlour maid,” or the “ young lady’s maid” that the mis- 
tress of a household has the greatest difficulty in managing. Aspi- 
ring young females of this class wear flounced silk dresses, French 
gloves, Balmoral boots, and crinolines of the most ample dimen- 
sions. On Sunday evenings they exhibit pork-pie hats, with tufts 
of coloured ostrich feathers in front; and should the weather turn 
out wet, come home in Hansom cabs. They have a profound 
contempt for the serving boy next door—or, as Sir E. B. Lytton 
calls him, “the mannikin menial in sugar-loaf buttons”—and no- 


thing short of a tradesman well established in business, or a manag- - 


ing shopman, has a chance of attracting their attention. They look 
upon the young ladies of the household with supreme contempt, 
and carry their books and music to and from school as if the act 
were one of generous condescension, not to be whispered out of the 
family circle. They have generally the key of the square, or the 
ornamental enclosure of the nearest park, in their pockets, and 
they often lock in the children while they escape to some adjoin- 
ing street for a quiet flirtation with their “young man.” When 
advertising for an “ engagement” (a “ situation” is long since ex- 
ploded as vulgar and commonplace), they request that y eeanin 
will state the quarter of the town in which they reside, the num- 
ber in family, and the “salary” proposed for their acceptance. In 
some instances an intimation is given that “Irish ladies need not 
trouble to reply.” The foregoing comments are suggested by an 
advertisement which may be taken as a fair type of what servant- 
galism is coming to, or rather is come to: 

“ PARLOUR MAID OR ATTENDANT ON YOUNG LADIES:—A young 
person, nearly twenty, who can be highly commended, desires a re- 
engagement. She understands waiting at table, chamber-work, 
and attending on the junior branches of a gentleman’s family 
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[these used to be called children.] She is most trustworthy, and 
prepossessing in appearance. Her friends, who are highly respect- 
able, would only allow her to accept an easy situation in a healthy 
locality, in the South of England, town or country, but the former 
preferred. She will be found a great acquisition in a light and 
suitable place. Applicants may address M. N., stating exact 
nature of engagement, salary proposed, and all other needful par- 
ticulars !” 
This prepossessing young female does not announce that she ob- 
jects to take up her abode with an “ Irish lady,” therefore it may 
e inferred that if the duties are very light, the situation very 
salubrious, the table liberal, the Post Office near, and the salary 
ample, she is not indisposed to “ accept” the engagement.— Corre- 
spondent of the Belfast News-Letter. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


FEMALE education is a theme on which so much that is elo- 
quent and admirable has been said and written, that it is with 
some diffidence I approach it, or presume to cross swords with 
such adversaries as are to be encountered in this field of dis- 
cussion. But being a subject fraught with such nice and yet vital 
influence, no remarks, however trifling, that may serve to cast 
a new light upon it can be called unimportant. 

Let us consider seriously for a moment the great work 
allotted to woman in this world. Providence has assigned to 
her three destinies—daughter, wife, and mother. 

What worlds of love, of purity, of devotion, are implied in 
these three sacred titles—what noble duties do they not repre- 
sent. ‘Through their medium alone, through the pure emotions 
and deeds that spring from the heart, can woman soar to the 
sublime heights of heroism. All other glory is foreign to her 
nature. | 

But in order to render her influence permanent and effective— 
to make her a co-operator in the great work of civilization — 
a labourer whose individual toil shall contribute its mite to the 


glory and honour of her home and of her country, the faculties. 


of the mind as well as those of the heart must receive their due 
proportion of cultivation. Perhaps the task of female education 
is the most momentous and the most difficult, and yet the least 
really understood, of any, by those who assume its responsibi- 
lities. 

To mould wives and mothers for a coming generation, and 
for all the genius and power which that generation shall call 
into being; women capable of comforting and supporting— 
tenderness and strength allied—mothers to form the youth of 
& rising age, and capable of imparting the more solid qualities 
of mind, as well as the graces of refinement ; to form these 
should be the object and end of female education, and any 
other purpose set above it, is a mistake, and a perversion of the 
divine intentions in woman’s regard. 

Now, it is a lamentable fact that these considerations, like all 
the great truths of life, are thrust into obscurity and oblivion. 
Will she play and sing well ? Willshe draw, and speak French 
and German, and do fancy work? Will she be pretty and 
graceful, and waltz well? These are questions that ring daily 
in our ears, and jar on them like so many discords. Is it, then, 
to glitter through the few fleeting years of girlhood that a woman 
is to be instructed, or for the noble performance of the long, 
serious duties of a lifetime? If for the latter, surely, surely, 
those flimsy accomplishments, skilfully (heaven knows far 
oftener unskilfully!) laid on in a fashionable boarding school, 
are not the all-important requisites. They may be excellent 
in their department, but as details, not principals. They are 
what the sculpture is to the column—a graceful ornament, 
but only an ornament, and the first to succumb to the hand of 
time and woe—to the long future years, if nothing more solid 
support the carved and gilded exterior. 

The first and most important point in female education 
(always excepting a solid religious basis) is the cultivation of 
temper and disposition. There are few children whose faults 
of character the firm and judicious hand of early correction 





cannot remove. It is the old story of the twig and the oak, 
This task, be it understood, is not always an easy one, 
and strange as the assertion may seem, much more difficult 
among girls than boys. And yet, on reflection, the remark may 
not seem so unfounded, since it is well known that all passions 
take deeper and more lasting root in woman than in man. 
A woman’s love will outlive a man’s, and her hatred likewise. 
His attribute is strength, which a superior force may subdue ; 
hers constancy, which an hourly vigilance alone can prevent 
from springing up true to its old impulse. Gentleness is the 
sweetest flower that adorns a woman’s character, and should, 
therefore, be fostered with care. Gentle treatment will greatly 
contribute to engender this virtue in all children, particularly 
in girls, whose natural disposition draws, or should draw them, 
towards it; yet firmness and the power of self-helpfulness 
should be inculcated with it, or the beautiful virtue may 
degenerate into a beautiful but fatal weakness. 

‘leach a girl to have a mind; throw her in a thousand ways 
on her own judgment and resources; place her in positions 
from which her own tact and ingenuity alone can extricate 
her; instruct her in every branch of domestic life—though 
she be a duchess, the knowledge will abstract from her worldly 
dignity not one atom, whilst it will perfect in her the dignity 
of womanhood. I have read of some nation—I think it is the 
Jews—who superadded to the education of every young man, 
of what rank soever, the knowlege of some useful trade, thus 
arming him at all points against the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Why should we be less provident? Our daily experience 
teaches us that fortune has made no bargain in our favour 
more than theirs, and yet, by rearing our women in such 
helpless ignorance of domestic matters, we open the door to 
adversity’s coldest blast. 

The faults of the child may, in a great measure, be attri- 
buted to the mother. They are indirectly fostered either by 
her neglect or her over-indulgence in early years. She is 
fashionable and indolent, and she huddles her children away 
from her into the nursery. Her head aches after last night’s 
gaiety, and she can’t stand the noise; or she has to shop, 
or finish the last sensation novel; and so they are handed 
over entirely to the enlightened society and refined habits 
of Susan the nurse, and Lisette the French maid, where, at 
the same time, they learn to scold, squabble, and speak 
bad French ; and heaven only grant it may be that alone, and 
no worse. Thence, after a day so spent, they issue to the des- 
sert-table and the evening drawing-room, in their best dress 
and best smile, to be fondled and petted by mamma's friends, 
and told they are beauties and angels. And oh, how soon a 
child learns to understand these epithets, and pine after and 
work for them ; and the seeds of vanity and self-love thus as- 
siduously sown, will yield a tenfold crop of bitter fruits in 
after years. ‘To perfect this judicious training, they are sent 
to a fashionable boarding-school. Here they learn to make a 
god of the mirror, to think and talk maudlin sentiment, to 
gabble French and German, and do crayon heads, and sing 
Italian songs, become thoroughly impressed with the idea that 
to dress superbly and garner universal admiration are the ne 
plus ultras of female triumph. Is this the training we would 
impose on the beings in whose hands lies, in a great measure, 
the good or evil of a rising generation? Will these selfish 
chrysolites unfold into gentle, self-sacrificing women—modern 
Cornelias, whose influence shall pass the boundary of the 
tomb, and whose voices shall speak from the ashes of the 
coffin, by the power of a sanctified memory, to the husbands 
and the children whom their life has rendered blessed? Is it 
not much more likely that they shall become the painted butter- 
flies of a season, fed on the dews of honey and admiration, 
alluring every foolish boy whom a colour dazzles ? 

Another of the mistakes, or rather breaches of trust, com- 
mitted by parents and guardians of females is, unlimited in- 
dulgence—the gratification of every whim and the neglect of 
every correction. This is a complete inversion of female edu- 
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eation—a training in direct opposition to the destined lot. 
Conceal it, palliate it, gild the chains as we may, the 
truth remains—woman is born for obedience and self-sacri- 
fice; her every feeling is to be merged in another’s—her 
wishes, her. pleasures made subservient to his. Love may 
teach her to do this for a season, but there are few natures 
over which its power is so supreme as to vanquish and uproot 
a long fixed habit. Rome was not built in a day, nor is a 
sweet and yielding temper to be acquired in a three weeks’ 
honeymoon ; and where it forms no part of the household, what 
ensues? Hourly struggling where unbroken union should pre- 
yail. The husband holds the reins firmly, and the wife submits 
in sullen discontent ; or if she prove victor, then follows the 
revolting drama of female tyranny. And no tyranny is like 
a woman’s; she carries it into the minutest details of daily 
life, and poisons every source of pleasure; and the wretched 
victim, like a man entangled in a thorn-bush, encounters a 
sting on every side he turns, and his struggles only clasp his 
persecution more tightly about him. 

There is one point which I have not hitherto mentioned, 
but which should hold the foremost rank in a girl’s moral 
training—perfect truthfulness and generosity to forgive. Can- 
dour is sublime—like charity ‘ it covers a multitude of sins,” 
for a fault freely acknowledged is an irresistible appeal for for- 
giveness. 

With regard to the instruction of woman, there are so many 
and such opposite opinions, with excellent reasons on both 
sides, that to cast a just balance amongst them is no easy 
matter. But surely that style of instruction which will best 
enable her to perform her three sacred destinies of daughter, 
wife, and mother, should be the one pursued. First, she must 
possess the accomplishments to fascinate and subdue ; but asa 
conquest which cannot be held is a fruitless one, those quali- 
ties of mind which survive the decay of grace and beauty 
should also be added—thus combining 


“ With the flash of the gem its solidity too.” 


Now-a-days girls learn everything, but nothing thoroughly ! 


They speak four or five foreign languages, when it might puz- 
zle many of them to write a respectable letter in their own. 
They draw and paint, they produce ingenious pictures in Ber- 
lin wool, and marvellous flowers in embroidery ; and yet the 
simple task of cutting out a shirt is beyond their capacities. 
Why thus cultivate the ornamental at the expense of the 
useful ? 

The varnish of accomplishments wears off with the bloom of 
youth, but solid acquirements are perennial. When the roses 
have faded from the cheek, and the lustre from the eye, then 
will they preserve to their possessor that love which earlier 
charms had won. 


Educate a woman thoroughly—heart and mind. Give her 
those pillars of strength that will resist the hands of the 
destroyer—Time! and on that solid structure engrave the 
forms of elegance and beauty. Then shall woman, like the 
virgins of old, trained for a holy destiny in the sanctuary of 
home, with her heart and mind developed in each of their 
rare gifts, stand beside man as a helpmate—the second noblest 
thing in God’s creation. K. M. D. 


(The above graphic description of the wrong-teaching of young females 
applies rather to the higher classes, but falls far short of conveying any 
idea of the frantic efforts at vanity made by those who call themselves 
the “‘ middle class,” and whose families, depending upon the most siender 
means, rear up their daughters in utter idleness, disgustingly exhibiting 
that idleness in our streets, our shops—where they expend perhaps one 
penny per visit—and on our suburban paths, from which they are driven 
but by some sudden change of season! when this class fade away from 
the public eye until, resuscitated by an almost superhuman effort on 
the part of their hard-put parents, the “ young ladies” again make their 
appearance. It is to be hoped suc things do not exist in Dublin! In 
London the females of the higher class are in their drawing-rooms, their 
Carriages, or their parks; the unpretending daughters of the wealthy 
middle class are at useful, respectable, and remunerative employment—as 
are the daughters of the honest working class. There is, to be sure, 
_ another class which flaunt about the streets, and exlibit idleness not to 
be envied or imitated by the virtuous.—Ep.} 
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THE LAST SUMMER BONNET. 


’Tis the last summer bonnet, 
The worse for the wear; 
The feathers upon it 
Are dimm’d by sea air; 
Gay places it went to, 
But lingers at last, 
A faded memento 
Of sunny days past. 


The prejudice still is 
For poets to moan, 
When roses and lilies 
Are going and gone: 
But Fashion her sonnet 
Would rather compose 
On summer’s last bonnet, 
Than summer’s last rose! 


Though dreary November 
Has darken’d the sky, 
You still must remember 
That day in July, 
When, after much roaming, 
To ’s, though dear, 
For something becoming 
The time of the year. 


You long undecided 
What bonnet to choose, 
At length choose as I did, 
The sweetest of blues: 
Yours now serves to show, dear, 
How fairest things fade ; 
And J long ago, dear, 
Gave mine to my maid. 





Oh, pause for a minute, 
Ere yours is resign’d— 
Philosophy in it 
A moral may find : 
To past scenes I’m hurried— 
That relic revives 
The beaux that we worried 
Half out of their lives. 


’T was worn at all places 
Of public resort ; 

At Ashbourne races, 
So famous for sport ; 








That day, when the Captain 
Would after us jog, 

And thought us entrapt in 
His basket of prog! 


He gave me a sandwich, 
And not being check’d, 

He offered a hand—which 
I chose to reject! 

And then you were teased with 
The gentleman’s heart, 

Because you seemed pleased with 
His gooseberry tart ! 

’Twas worn at the ladies’ 
Toxopholite fete, 

(That sharp-shooting trade is 
A thing that I hate; 

Their market they mar, who 
Attempt for a prize, 

To shoot with an arrow 
Instead of their eyes). 


And don’t that excursion 
By water forget ; 

Sure summer diversion 
Was never so wet ! 

To sit there and shiver, 
And hear the wind blow, 

The rain and the river, 
Above and below! 


But hang the last bonnet— 
What is it to us, 
That we should muse on it, 
And moralize thus ? 
A truce to reflecting, 
To ——-——’s we'll go, 
Intent on selecting 
A summer’s chapeau. 


Then let Betty take it, 
For Betty likes blue, 
And Betty can make it 
Look better than new ; 
In taste Betty’s fellow 
Was never yet seen ; 
She’ll line it with yellow, 
And trim it with green! 








HOW SIR JOHN PURCELL WON HIS SPURS. 


A TRUE TALE. 


WHEN placing before the readers of the “Saturpay Maca- 
ZINE” the article descriptive of Kanturk Castle and town, we 
referred to a former agent over the Egmont estates, named Sir 
John Purcell, commonly called the Knight of the Knife, and 
promised to relate the circumstance which procured him this 
distinction. It has been so accurately and graphically nar- 
rated by our friend, the late Mr. Daniel Owen Madden, that 
we willingly adopt his spirited account : 

“ As you travel from Charleville to Kanturk, in the north- 
western portion of the east riding of the county of Cork, a 
house is pointed out to you, called Highfort. It stands ata 
considerable elevation over the road, and is not ill-named. 
There dwelt Sir John Purcell ; and within the walls of that 
house was offered one of the bravest and most successful de- 
fences that one man ever made against a numerous assault- 
ing party. 

“Inthe year 1811, Mr. Purcell lived at Highfort. He 
was a country gentleman, of respectable family and widely- 
spread connexions. He was a thrifty, cautious man—cen- 
sured by some of his friends as being rather too penurious in 
his habits. His memory was very remarkable. On a fair- 
day at Kanturk he would take rent from between seventy 
and eighty tenants, and make no note whatever in a book. 
He used to place all the moneys together in a canvas bag, and 
no charge could ever be brought against him for incorrect 
accounts. He gave brief memorandums to the various 
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tenants, but never wrote on a stamped receipt, although he 
always charged the landlord for the stamps. He had been 
for some years agent to the Earl of Egmont, and maraged the 
Perceval estates in Corkshire. In all public matters he was 
zealous, and was very vigorous in supporting the laws. No 
one, from looking at his countenance, would have taken him 
to be a man of such determination. ‘The expression of his 
face was benevolent ; but the highest courage is often found 
in those whose general character is apparently most remark- 
able for its mildness. 

“ The household of Mr. John Purcell consisted of himself 
his daughter-in-law, and grandchild, a man-servant, and two 
maids. The place in which he lived was lonesome and un- 
protected, but he feared nothing. He had not done anything 
to make him hateful to the peasantry. On the 11th of 
March, 1811, he came home one night, tired after country 
business and a long ride, and took a late supper in his bed- 
room. About one o’clock, and after he had retired to rest, 
he heard some noise outside the window of his parlour. He 
slept on the ground floor, in a room adjoining the parlour. 
There was a door from one room into the other, but this 
had been found inconvenient, and there being another pas- 
sage from the bed-chamber more convenient, it was nailed 
up, and some of the furniture of the parlour placed against 
it. Shortly after John Purcell heard the noise in the front of 
his house, the windows of the parlour were pushed in, and 
the noise occasioned by the feet of the robbers, in leap- 
ing from the windows into the parlour, appeared to denote a 
gang not less than fourteen in number, as it struck him. 
He inmediately got out of bed, and the first determination 
he took being to make resistance, it was with no small mor- 
tification that he reflected upon the unarmed condition in 
which he was placed, being destitute of a single weapon of 
the ordinary sort. In this state he spent little time in deli- 
beration, as it almost immediately occurred to him that hav- 
ing supped in the bed-chamber on that night, a knife had 
been left behind by accident, and he instantly proceeded to 
grope in the dark for this weapon, which he happily found 
before the door leading into the parlour from the bed-room 
had been broken open. 

** While he stood in calm but resolute expectation that 
the progress of the robbers would soon lead them to his bed- 
chamber, he heard the furniture, which had been placed 
against the nailed-up door, expeditiously displaced, and im- 
mediately after this, the door was burst open. The moon 
shone with great brightness, and when this door was thrown 
open, the light streaming through three large windows into 
the parlour afforded him a view that might have made an 
intrepid spirit not a little apprehensive. His bed-room was 
darkened to excess in consequence of the shutters of the 
windows, as well as the curtains, being closed; and thus 
while he stood enveloped in darkness, he saw standing be- 
fore him, by the brightness of the moonlight, a body of armed 
men, and of those who were in the van of the gang he ob- 
served that a few had their faces blackened. 

** Armed only with this case-knife, and aided only by a 
dauntless heart, he took his station by the side of the door, 
and in a moment after one of the gang entered from the par- 
lour into the dark room. Instantly on advancing Mr. Pur- 
cell plunged the knife at him, the point of which entered the 
right arm, and in a line with the nipple; and so home was 
the blow sent, that the knife passed into the body until the 
haft stopped its further progress. Upsn receiving this 
thrust the robber reeled back into the parlour, crying out 
 blasphemously that he was killed ; and shortly after another 
advanced, who was received in a similar manner, and who 
also staggered back into the parlour, crying out that he was 
wounded, <A voice from the outside gave orders to fire into 
the dark room, upon which a man stepped forward with a 
Short gun in his hand, which had the butt broken off at the 
small, and had a piece of cord tied round the barrel and 








stock, near the swell. As this fellow stood in the act to fire, 
Mr. Purcell had the amazing coolness to look at his intended 
murderer, and without betraying any audible emotion what- 
ever that might point out the spot which he was standing in, 
he calmly calculated his own safety from the shot which was 
preparing for him. He saw that the contents of the piece 
were likely to pass close to his breast, without menacing him 
with at least any serious wound ; and in this state of firm and 
manly expectation he stood, without flinching, until the piece 
was fired, and its contents harmlessly lodged in the wall. It 
was loaded with a brace of bullets and three slugs. As soon as 
the robber fired, Mr. Purcell made a pass at him with the 
knife, and wounded him in the arm, which he repeated in a 
moment with similar effect ; and as the others had done, the 
villain upon being wounded retired, exclaiming that he was 
wounded. 

“The robbers immediately rushed forwards from the par- 
lour into the dark room, and then it was that Mr. Purcell’s 
mind recognized the deepest sense of danger—not to be 
oppressed by it, however, but to surmount it. He thought 
that all chance of preserving his own life was over, and he 
resolved to sell that life still dearer to his intended murderers 
than even what they had already paid for the attempt to de- 
prive him of it. He did not lose a moment after the vil- 
lains had entered the room to act with the determination he 
had so instantaneously adopted. He struck at the fourth 
fellow vigorously with his knife, and wounded him ; and at 
the same moment received a blow on tlie head, and found him- 
self grappled with. He shortened his hold of the knife and 
stabbed repeatedly at the fellow with whom he found him- 
self engaged. The floor being slippery from the blood of 
the wounded men, Mr. Purcell and his adversary both fell, 
and while they were on the ground, Mr. Purcell thinki 
that his thrusts with the knife, though made with all his 
force, did not seem to produce the decisive effect which they 
had in the beginning of the conflict, he examined the point 
of the weapon with his finger, and found that the blade of 
it had been bent near the point. As he lay struggling on 
the ground he endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to straighten 
the curvature in the knife; but whilst one hand was em- 
ployed in this attempt, he perceived that the grasp of his ad- 
ver-ary was losing its constraint and pressure, and in a mo- 
ment or two after he found himself released from it—the 
limbs of the robber were, in fact, by this time unnerved by 
death. Mr. Purcell found that this fellow had a sword in his 
hand, and this he immediately seized, and gave several blows 
with it, his knife being no longer serviceable. At length the 
robbers, finding so many of their party had been killed or 
wounded, retired, and employed themselves in removing the 
bodies. Mr. Purcell took this opportunity of retiring into a 
place apart from the house, where he remained until the 
bodies were all taken away. 

“Next day search was made after the robbers, and be- 
neath the bed of a man named Noonan was discovered the 
identical short gun with which Mr. Purcell had been fired 
at. The party consisted of nine. They were all armed. 
Two of them were killed, and three more severely wounded. 
Some of the party ran away, thinking the house was defended 
by several persons. 

“On the 9th September, 1811, Noonan was tried at the 
Cork assizes, found guilty, and hanged at Gallows Green, 
Cork. He stated that on the morning of the attack he had 
not the least interition of going to Highfort, but that he was 
sent for by one of the party, and that he then resolved to 
accompany them. He said this was the only attack he ever 


had been concerned in.” 

Mr. Madden was once present when the question was‘aked: 
“ Whether there was anything remarkable about Sir John 
Purcell’s manner or appearance ?” The answer was: “ There 
was nothing remarkable about Purcell except his penurious- 
Had he lived as a man of his station, he could not 


ness. 
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have escaped ; but he ate his cold supper in his bed-room, 
with a solitary knife, and never rang for his servant to take 
the things away.” 

This was the exploit by which Sir John Purcell won his 
spurs. 

' «He was a shrewd man, and would have made an excellent 
detective, as the following will show. A desperate murder 
was committed in his neighbourhood while the snow lay thick 
onthe ground. He strongly suspected a person for the deed, 
and he paid him a domiciliary visit. The man was in bed 
very ill, it was said, of colic. Sir John asked him ‘ Had 
he left his house the previous night ?’ | 

*©¢ No,’ was the answer. 

‘Sir John had a curiosity to see his shoes, but unfor- 
tunately they were gone to be mended. 

“¢ Are you quite sure of that?’ said Sir John, who saw a 
pair of brogues hid far under the bed. They were the in- 
valid’s. Giving him in charge to a nurse in the shape of a 
burly policeman, Sir John took the shoes to the scene of the 
murder. There were few foot prints upon the virgin snow, 
but these corresponded with tracks such as the shoes only 
could make. A nail was wanting in the heel of one of the 
brogues, and the impression on the snow showed the identi- 
cal deficiency. This first link in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence was strengthened by others leading to the convic- 
tion and execution of the criminal.” 

We add a few particulars to Mr. Madden’s interesting ac- 
count. The hostility towards him did not cease with these 
events. While at a country fair, a note was slipped into his 
hand, warning him of danger, and advising him to ride home 
with all speed. He clapped spurs to his horse, but soon the 
clatter of hoofs behind him informed him the foes were on 
his track. It was in the days of Captain Rock, so he sought 
shelter in a friend’s house, and lay concealed. The gang en- 
tered, and sought him high and low, but could not discover 
his retreat. When they departed, Sir John crept, half 
smothered, from a cavity in the wall behind a chest of 
drawers, which he found a secure retreat. 

Riding, on another occasion, with Mr. Seward of Mallow, 
a party of Whiteboys rushed from a thicket near the road, 
and hemmed both gentlemen within their ranks. They 
bade Mr. Seward “fear nothing, for he was a kind, good 
man, whom they all respected.” They bade Sir John alight, 
and while the assassins were consulting how they would 
wreak their vengeance upon him, he said to his friend, who 
rode a much superior horse to the broken-down hack Sir 
John held : 

“Tf I had your horse, I think I could escape.” 

“Take him,” said Mr. Seward, rapidly dismounting. 

Sir John, though nearly eighty years of age, sprang like 
a bird to the saddle, and dashed like lightning through the 
gang. ‘Their cries of madness at his escape could be heard 
as they raced after him—but he got clear off ; so they tortured 
poor Mr. Seward by making him ride home without his in- 
expressibles, sitting on a furze-bush attached to the = 
tree. F. 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 
CHAPTER XII.—[conTinvueED. | 

The morning of Easter Sunday was the first upon which 

Norah had ventured to attend divine service since the period 

of her illness. She had been for some days previous permit- 


ted carriage exercise, and accordingly experienced but little 
difficulty in obtaining the acquiescence of her guardian, who, | 


somewhat to her surprise, briefly specified his intention of ac- 
companying her. All the distinguished strangers in Rome 


were flocking to St. Peter’s, to witness the great ceremonies of 
the holy week; and why should Mr. Archer stand aloof, as 
though he did not rank himself amongst the very elite of the | 





first society the city afforded ? The day was lovely—the sky 
one unbroken vault of deepest blue, the bright sun shedding 
a flood of glory upon every object, and transforming into 
streams of glittering diamonds the soft graceful showers of the 
two beautiful fountains, which form the chief ornament of the 
immense area, enclosed by the unrivalled colonnade of the 
world-famed temple. A more striking scene could scarcely be 
imagined ; every grade of rank, every variety of costume, al- 
most every shade of human complexion, and every diversity of 
feature were congregated together—an eager multitude of min- 
gled worshippers assembled to take part in the imposing 
ceremonial of Easter day. Noble, prince, and peasant—the 
lordly aristocrat, the lowly shepherd, the dowered countess 
the beaded pilgrim, the haughty dames of Albion, and the 
picturesque Italian maidens, with their sparkling ornaments, 
and not less brilliant eyes, and the grave religious, in their 
sombre penitential garments, gliding like so many warning 
shadows amongst the enthusiastic crowd. The low murmur of 
innumerable voices, the joyous looks, the animated gestures, 
mingling with the awe-struck expression of the more deeply- 
thinking few, the anxiety, the irrepressible excitement, the 
fever of expectation, all tended to communicate to the mind of 
Norah a new and delightful sensation of the purest enthusiasm. 
This was her Church—the great rock of her faith, her fortress, 
and her strength ; and these were that church’s worshippers, 
people from every land and clime, representatives of every 
civilized nation beneath the canopy of the universe—all earth 
its wide dominion and heaven alone its boundary! Oh, what 
a spring did it not lend to her step! Whata gloW and a flush 
of triumph to her late pale cheek—what a light and what a 
colour, as with a scarce repressed gasp of ecstasy she found 
herself once more beneath the world-renowned dome—under 
the stupendous roof of the great throne and temple of Ca- 
tholicity. 

What were now to her the slights, the scoffings, and the 
raillery of the antagonistic or the impious? What were now 
to her her guardian’s impotent denunciations, or her lover's 
sneers ? Was she not proof against them all, by reason of 
the sustaining power of that wondrous influence? Was she 
not ready to prove faithful unto death to the lofty trust com- 
mitted to her care ? 

Scarcely had our heroine and her stately protector succeeded 
in reaching the entrance to the noble aisle—within whose vast 
proportions the formidable dimensions of the great multitude 
seemed speedily to diminish into those of a mere ordinary 
crowd, dwarfed, as it were, by the gigantic spaciousness of 
the place wherein they stood—when Norah suddenly became 
conscious of the presence of the Marquis of Hillesford. Eagerly, 
joyfully, and with a tender interest in his brightening face, he 
had pressed forward to greet her. Noone could by possibility 
mistake the real character of his feelings, or for a moment 
doubt of their sincerity ; he looked but as he felt—delighted. 

The groups of gossipers and gazers, who had been attracted 
thither by the anticipated presence of the Holy Father, found 
for the instant an agreeable divertisement-of their attention in 
significant regarding of the distinguished pair, as they passed 
together up the grand old nave, spanned by the gilded splen- 
dour of its matchless roof. Softly, and with a hushed and 
silent reverence (for even amongst the unbelieving lives there a 
being whose soul such concentration of excellence could ever 





fail to impress ?) did they lightly tread the marble pavement. 


The beauty, the harmony, the spirit of sublimity pervading 


the entire—the colossal expansion, as it were, of the universal 
being under its soul-inspiring influence, when the eye grows 
dazed with the glories of its unequalled grandeur; the superb 
vistas of architectural perfection which meet one at every 
glance; the noble statuary, the unrivalled paintings, the 
brilliant mosaics, flooded by the gorgeous light of the unveiled 





Roman sun. It is truo that, to the prejudiced senses of the 
haughty Englishman, much, if not all, of that mysterious 
charm which gave life and tone to the admiration of Norah’s 
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Catholic heart, was utterly imperceptible. To the Marquis of 
Hillesford, the magnificent temple, ‘‘ standing alone, with 
nothing like to it,” was nought save an illustrious monument 
of the strength and power of human genius—of man’s all but 
unlimited conceptions, and of the magnitude and mightiness of 
such human achievement in winning for its originator a deathless 
immortality. It was a highly effective composition—a striking 
picture, eminently suggestive of elevated idea—tceming with re- 
collections of the glories of past ages, their magnificence, their 
enterprise, and their power ; but as the temporal abode of the 
Holy of Holies, the earthly palace wherein the Eternal deigned 
enshrined to dwell, the terrestrial throne of Him whose im- 
mensity the heavens themselves (as Solomon expresses it) 
cannot contain, he could no more be brought for a single mo- 
ment to cntertain such miraculous fact than he could realize the 
idea, that the equestrian figures of Charlemagne and Constan- 
tine the Great, stationed at the end of the covered vestibule 
outside the church, were in the nightly habit of dismounting 
from their noble chargers, and traversing the lonely aisles, for 
the purpose of prostrating themselves before the hallowed 
tomb of the Prince of the Apostles. 

No, no; her temple was not his temple—nor, in a certain 
sense, dare we say it ? neither was her God his God! Vastly 
different, indeed, were the views and aspirations of these two 
mortals, scarce owning (spiritually speaking) one connecting 
link. The intoxication of earthly passion alone pervaded his 
every thought, as he stood beneath the glorious vault of 
earth’s sublimest temple, deaf to the jubilant strains of the 
rapturous Gloria, which rang through the echoing aisles like 
a host of heaven’s own harmony; hearing naught but the 
murmured prayer—the whispered response of the being who 
knelt by his side; seeing naught but the bended head—the 
hushed still form—the unconscious attitude, so expressive of 
rapt worship. 

As for Mr. Archer, he was, us usual, dignified, lofty, and 
haughtily indifferent. There was something, however, in the 
unquestionable magnificence of the place which suited well with 
his natural temperament. Its grandeur was quite in keeping 
with his luxurious taste, probably more than he would have 
cared to own even to himself. The prodigality of beauty, 
though rendered somewhat familiar by the frequency of pre- 
vious visits, still, when seen for the first time during its fes- 
tal hour of pomp and ceremony, lined with soldiers of the 
Pontifical guard, the striking of whose muskets, with a sudden 
and startling clash upon the marble pavement, at the moment 
of the Elevation, produced a sensation second to none for im- 
po-ing and awe-inspiring effect. 

With a courteous smile, Mr. Archer had observed apologeti- 
cally, when returning the greeting of the Marquis, that ‘‘ when 
one was in Rome, one must do as Rome did; having de- 
livered himself of which piece of facetiousness, he immediately 
became occupied in a silent scrutiny of the principal per- 
sonages officially engaged in the ceremonial of the day. The 
richly-attired cardinals, gorgeous in scarlet and gold ; the 
long train of bishoys, their jewelled mitres flashing in the sun; 
the myriads of vested and surpliced priests, white-robed in 
shining satin or flowing lace ; the great officers of the house- 
hold, the splendid body-guard, the illustrious Pius IX., the 
brilliant suite of dignitaries, as well as of attendants—the latter 
comprising students of the various colleges—monks, friars, and 
members of various religious orders and communities : truly an 
imposing scene—a grand, majestic spectacle ; and one, if any, 
calculated to irresistibly captivate the senses, and to awaken 
from the slumber of tepidity how many a heart whose homage 
was but nominal, and whose belief in our Church’s universal 
power was to owe the light of its regeneration to the hold 
ever afterwards maintained upon their memory by the tran- 
scendent grandeur of St. Peter’s. 

_As the glittering pageant slowly proceeded up the spacious 
aisles, the expression of Mr. Archer’s features became more and 
more stern and repellant. Itwas quite a study to observe the in- 





dications of prejudice and innate dislike which the countenance 
of this (in matters of religion) invincibly ignorant man so unmis- 
takeably portrayed. Regarding the whole system of Catholicity 
as a huge evil, a monster imposition, a despotism as daring as it 
was profane (alas! are not such the vices of but too many 
even in this, the 19th century of an enlightened world), he 
felt itto be a positive duty to oppose and denounce it on every 
possible occasion ; and when the use of words was, by place 
and circumstances, absolutely denied him, he invariably seized 
upon the only means within his reach, mercilessly firing off a 
whole battery of looks and frowns, with the charitable inten- 
tion of annihilating the peace of mind of the unfortunate de- 
linquent upon whom it might chance to take effect. Even the 
benevolent glance of the Holy Father as, silently bestowing 
with his jewelled hand repeated benedictions, he-was borne up 
the matchless aisle, could not have the effect of relaxing one 
rigid muscle of his immovable face. But, be it recollected, 
that ceremonies like to these had never, with such as he, been 
sanctified by a conviction of the truth of that belief whose 
reality is ever so closely blended with its outward forms. . 

The solemn hush which unfailingly attends the descent upon 
our earthly altars of the Incarnate God of our salvation—the 
breathless sense of that sudden coming—the feeling of the 
august Pr sence (though, like the disciples, when the risen 
Saviour conversed with them on their way to Emmaus, ‘ our 
eyes be held, so that we may not see’’)—the silence—the seem- 
ing solitude—the awe: those unutterable moments had passed 
away, and ere yet the prayerful thoughts of the prostrate mul- 
titude had returned, in a kind of dazed bewilderment, to that 
which was passing around them, the triumphant burst of the 
late suppressed Alleluia, the tumultuous melody of that most 
glorious of canticles, the clamorous rejoicing of those spirit- 
stirring notes as, echoed from voice to voice of the incom- 
parable choir, it swept forth grandly under the vaulted roof, 
bearing the victorious cadences of its entrancing song far be- 
yond the circling limits of those stupendous walls, and rushing 
out into the chainless air, as it were, to gladden the great 
heart of the outer world with the rapturous tidings ofits hea- 
ven-born joy ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Our first youth is of no value, for we are never conscious of it 
until after it is gone. But sometimes—always I suspect, unless one is 
exceedingly unfortunate—there comes a sense of second youth, gushing 
out of the heart’s joy at being in love; or possibly it may come to crown 
some other grand festival in life, if any other such there be. This bemoaning 
of one’s self, over the first careless shallow gaiety of youth departed, and 
this profound happiness at youth regained, so much deeper and richer 
than that we lost, are essential to the soul’s development. In some cases 
the two states come almost simultaneously, and mingle the sadness and 
the rapture in one mysterious emotion. 


He that is choice of his time, will also be choice of his company, 
and choice of his actions. Idleness is the burial of a living man. 








NEW WORK BY J. R. O’FLANAGAN, ESQ., M.R.LA. 
Author of the “ Bar Life of O'Connell,” &c. 





We are happy to inform our readers that a New Work by this talented Author is 
in preparation for the Magazine. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION.” 
It will contain numerous sketches, of the great men of the Irish Parliament, anec- 
dotes and specimens of their talents, which are sure to make the work entertaining and 
instructive in an eminent degree, and bring the fame of the Irish Bar to our own day: 
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SHRINE OF THE HOLY TRINITY, ROSCOMMON. 
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her left arm the Infant Jesus. A scroll is over her head, and 
she wears a crown of six points, her hair curled, and head-dress 


Tuts curious relic of antiquity, in the monastery of the Holy | flowing. In her right hand she holds a sceptre, to which the 


Trinity, Lough Kee, or Rockingham Lake, county of Ros- 
common, was probably executed about the year 1215, when 
Clarus Mac Moylin O’Moillchonry, archdeacon of Elphin, re- 
founded this monastery from the ruins of that erected in the 


early ages of Christianity (so far backwards as 4.p. 700), under 


the invocation of the Holy Trinity, for Proemonstre canons. 
The shrine forms a pyramidical figure, the apex of which is 
composed of an oblong stone, about two feet and a-half high 





Son is pointing, as delegating his kingdom to her. The Infant 
has rays of glory round his head, and over it, in the corner of 
the stone, is portrayed a hand pointing with two fingers to the 
crown worn by the Virgin. The drapery of her robes is well 
expressed—the foldings deep, and the risings prominent in 
proportion ; thus time, the destroyer of such specimens of 
antique sculpture, has laid its hand leniently on this. The 
infant is in a kind of shirt, or cassock, bound round the waist 


and eighteen inches broad, of moderate thickness ; on it is re- | with a cord, and tight round the neck and wrists; his legs are 
presented, in strong relief, the figure of the holy Virgin, in | perfectly well formed, standing out with a considerable degree 
wonderful good preservation. She sits on a kind of chair, the | of roundness. 


side pillars being finely moulded in rings, and she sustains on | 


34, 


This stone stands in the centre of an open window, or cir- 
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cular arch, receiving light from an adjoining chapel that forms 
one of the arms of the cross (the form in which this monastery 
was erected), and when the apperture was filled with painted 
glass, and richly adorned, as, no doubt, it once was, the whole 
must have had an imposing effect. Now its only decoration 1s 
the mantling ivy, that forms an ample canopy above and 
around, imparting a solemn air of gloomy grandeur, surpass- 
ing, in the mind of the contemplative beholder, the vain at- 
tempts of art, however magnificent. 

Beneath this sculptured stone are two pointed niches, per- 
forating the wall, about two fect deep ; they are divided in the 
centre by a column, the capital of which is a human head, of 
very rude workmanship, now much mutilated, so as scarcely 
to admit of forming a true judgment of the execution ; capitals 
of the same kind crowned similar columns on each side, mak- 
ing a range of three. No other sculpture of any kind remains 
about these niches, now the receptacle of a few human skulls 
and thigh bones, the mortal relics of those religious brothers 
who once knelt in solemn adoration at this shrine; but it is 
not unreasonable to conjecture that they once contained em- 
blems of the Father and the Holy Spirit, and we are borne out 
in this supposition by the monastery having been dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. 

Trinity Island is romantically situated in the beautiful waters 
of Lough Kee, or, as it is modernly denominated, Rockingham 
Lake, forming part of the truly splendid and extensive domain 
of Lord Viscount Lorton, laid out with the utmost taste and 
elegance, at immense expense, with drives leading in every di- 
rection ; and these delightful roads, if put in connected conti- 
nuation, would extend .a distance of upwards of sixty miles. 
This meritorious nobleman resides on his estate, and his taste 
for improvement employs numbers of the neighbouring poor, 
who draw their entire subsistence all the year round from his 
praiseworthy propensities, and benefit in morals and conduct by 
his parental care and attention. Oh, what a laudable example 
is here held out to those absentee proprietors who own estates 
in this ill-treated country, but who fly from it and reside in the 
sister kingdom, or in foreign lands, benefiting those lands by 
the expensive establishments they keep up, and improvements 
they are induced to make in order to enhance their own con- 
sequence and comfort, depriving the soil that supplies their 
luxuries of those advantages they so lavishly throw away on 
foreigners—grinding the faces of their poor tenantry, who 
should naturally look to them as the encouragers of their in- 
dustry, as instigators and examples of moral, good conduct, a 
help to them in times of distress, and a source of constant em- 
ployment, improvement of mind, knowledge, and instruction— 
all which would prevent the unhappy consequences of idle 
habits and dissolute propensities, now so frequently to be found 
in this country, where neither inducement or example is held 
out, but all is as wild and uncultivated amongst these poor 
people as the mountains and bogs around them. But to return 
to Rockingham Lake. 

Nothing can exceed the loveliness of this extensive sheet of 
water, bounded by purple mountains, mellow wood, and ver- 
dant lawn, numerous islands diversifying its dimpled surface, 
crowned with groves of various hues and kinds; its rocky 
shores abounding with water-fowl of every species—each island 
presenting a different character of view. On one of these, sur- 
mounting the rocks, appears a castellated building, every part 
of which may be distinctly seen from the domain ; the islet is 
nearly covered by the erection, and although of a more modern 
style of architecture, it has been elevated from the remains of 
an old and strong castle, once the residence of the warlike 
Toparchs of the country, the Mac Dermots, of whom many 
romantic legends are recounted. 

Along the shores of this lake extends the fine and expansive 
domain of Rockingham, in the centre of which, at a convenient 
distance from the flood, stands the superb mansion of the family, 
crowning an eminence, and overlooking the lake, domain, and 
surrounding country, elevated above the beauties that encom- 

















pass it on every side. The architecture of this noble building 
is chaste and elegant, adjoining to which is an ample conserva- 
tory, abounding, in rich profusion, with orange trees and other 
curious exotics. | 

The domain, as already stated above, abounds in beauty—a 
region of enchantment, broken into sweeping dales and up- 
lands, lawns and majestic groves, avenues of magnificent beech, 
whose gigantic branches, intersecting each other, high overhead, 
remind the beholder of the pointed arches of a ruined cathe- 
dral, inspiring awe and pleasing melancholy. Canals, cut at 
vast expense, intersect the lands, with locks and bridges all 
appropriate. In the distance, to the left, a light fairy arch 
throws itself across a wide expanse of water, flashing in the 
sunbeam, presenting from the house and other points of view 
a beautiful contrast to the dark green glades it unites. But it 
would extend this article into a little volume were the whole 
to be minutely described as it merits; suffice it to say, there 
are several entrances, all handsome, two of which, being prin- 
cipal ones, have splendid gate-houses—one, a Grecian temple, 
the other, a Gothic castle, both tastefully imagined. The 
domain also contains a variety of gardens, with a profusion 
of glass, a chapel erected on a new plan, fishing-house, 
farm-yards, with workshops, stables, laundry-honse, and phea- 
santry, the whole kept in the neatest style. Nor are these 
beauties alone preserved for the eye of the munificent proprie- 
tor ; the public have their share in the enjoyment of them, the 
gates being thrown open at all times to every de¢ent company 
that present themselves, with an unreserved confidence that 
does infinite credit to the urbanity and hospitality of the libe- 
ral owner.—I. P. M. 





«PARIS IN OUR TIME. 





THERE are many sights which a visit to the French capital 
cannot fail to present to the admiring eyes of an English or 
Irish tourist, and which will remain indelibly impressed on 
the memory, either through their intrinsic beauty or magni- 
ficence, or still more by the marked contrasts they exhibit to 
objects similar in name in these countries, but in which the 
name is the only resemblance. But the traveller who reflects 
on the presence of some objects and the absence of others, is 
frequently more astonished at not seeing than in beholding. I 
shall endeavour to exemplify this remark. There are fairs in 
Paris which are resorted to by the most respectable classes, 
and are held for a considerable time. On the Ist of January 
one commences on the boulevards extending from the Made- 
leine to the Place de la Bastille, a distance of upwards of three 
English miles. There are wooden huts erected at both sides 
of the road, on the footway, and the articles offered for sale 
comprise ‘‘ everthing, and anything else you wish for.”— 
Children have their toys and confectionary. Hats, lamps, 
shoes, books, jewels, hosiery, glass, birds, mountebanks, 
newspapers, portable baths, guns, groceries, gloves, cutlery, 
false teeth, false beards, false eyes, false legs, tempt the 
adults. The thoroughfare is crowded, especially in the even- 
ings, and the fair continues through the month; but to an 
Irishman it is a fair only in name. I frequented it much, and 
have seen it at all hours, but I never saw one fight—never 
heard an altercation, and there was not one drunken person 
to be seen. O Donnybrook! how different from your de- 
funct glories! How could a Patlander recognize any resem- 
blance in a scene of peaceable amusement, excited and busy, 
but without a reel or a blow, to the classic spot, where ‘‘ batin 
was chape as dirt’’ amongst 
“ Hearts soft with whiskey and heads soft with blows ?”” 

I was at a review in honour of the Emperor's birth-day (15th 
August). There were 140,000 troops on the ground, the 
Champ de Mars, but 40,000 were National Guards. There 
were 120 pieces of cannon. There were about half-a-million 
of spectators. When his Imperial Majesty arrived, I did not 
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see a hat raised, or the slightest mark of respect offered by any 
individual, neither was there a shot fired. The troops defiled 
before him in slow and quick time, and then he departed. I 
must have been afflicted on that day with temporary deafness, 
' for I saw in the newspapers of the following morning that his 
Majesty had been received with the loudest acclamations. In 
our Phoenix Park there would have been firing, and shouting, 
and perhaps a sham-battle ; but in Paris there might have been 
a bullet or two put in some of the muskets—of course, by 
mistake—and it might be impossible to discover the awkward 
soldiers who had caused a vacancy on the throne. 

But neither at the review to which I have adverted, nor at 
the ascent of Nadar’s giant baloon, where a still greater mul- 
titude were assembled, did I see an intoxicated person, or any 
disturbance or altercation. I am far from averring that in- 
toxication does not occur amongst the French, but it is very 
unfrequent. On a summer’s evening, on the Avenue de 
Neuilly, I observed three workmen, and they were inebriated. 
Each of them was insisting that the other two should carry 
him, and they successively tried the experiment, but it termi- 
nated always in the tumbling of the three. The spectators 
were laughing, and the fellows themselves seemed to enjoy the 
fun, without the slightest asperity towards those who were in- 
dulging in merriment at their falls. I thought that in my own 
country, there would have been a very prompt offer made, by 
any tipsy fellows who were laughed at, to supply the company 
present with an immediate assortment of darkened eyes and 
ensanguined noses. 

The French have adopted some of our words, and amongst 
them the monosyllable which signifies a pugilistic contest. 
Outside a wine house, at Vaugirard, I witnessed a quarrel, and 
heard the invitation ‘‘ voulez vous box.”’ The affair commenced 
by the parties stripping off their blouses, and then, with raised 
arms and open hands, capering before each other, as if watch- 
ing an opportunity to strike. I did not see a box given, for, 
after a few feints, one combatant gave the other a fearful 
kick in the pit of the stomach, which stretched bim in the 
greatest agony, and the loudest acclamations from the by- 
standers greeted the conqueror. On another occasion, in the 
Rue de L’oratoire, the parties did not strike or kick, but had 
a wrestle, which terminated in one getting the other down ; he 
then seated himself on his prostrate antagonist, and proceeded 
to strike him on the head violently with a sabot, or wooden 
shoe, without any interference or indignation on the part of 
the persons present. A sergent de ville having seen the crowd, 
came up and required the victor to stop hammering his foe. 
He was instantly obeyed, the vanquished party arose and de- 
camped, and the police officer walked on without taking any 
further notice of the transaction. A bystander expressed his 
sympathy with the conqueror by remarking, that after having 
had the trouble of getting the fellow down, it was a pity he was 
not allowed to punish him. 

I did not at any time in Paris see two persons in attendance 
on any vehicle employed in the conveyance of liquor. One man 
takes charge of a long narrow dray, on which a dozen or more 
barrels are placed in two, or, perhaps, three tiers; they are 
secured by ropes passing from rere to front, and there tight- 
ened by a kind of capstan, with bars and a catch-bolt. There 
is also a hinge betweén the shafts and the body, which allows 
the front to be elevated and the rere to be lowered. One man 
manages this machinery, and can deliver the entire or any por- 
tion of the load with safety and dispatch. The adoption of 
similar vehicles in the liquor traffic of our country would be de- 
cidedly economical; but I must remark that additional labour 
would be required to lower large casks into underground cellars, 
a description of store which is very uncommon in Paris. 

Sam Lover, in one of his early productions, narrates an 
anecdote of two Dublin hod-men, one of whom expressed 
doubts of the capability of the other to carry a hod, heavily 
laden, up a ladder to the roof of a high house. ‘This pro- 
duced, on the part of the other, a wager of a gallon of por- 
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ter that he would carry the very man who had taunted him, in 
a hod, and deliver him over the parapet, five stories from the 
street. The bet was made, and one fellow seated himself in 
the hod, and was carried by the other safely to the roof; he 
then acknowledged that he had lost, adding, ‘‘ when you were 
about five wrungs of the ladder from the top, I thought you 
were getting a little weak, and that I had a fine chance of 
winning the gallon ” Such a wager could not arise in Paris, 
for there is no such implement as a hod to be seen. All the 
materials for the buildings in progress are hoisted to their desti- 
nation, and when the works are extensive, a donkey steam 
engine is generally used. The lives and limbs of the Parisian 
workmen are, consequently, far less exposed to the risks inci- 
dent to a false step or a rotten wrung. When the Messieurs 
Pereire were building the magnificent structures which form 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, a large black English horse was 
employed to raise materials, by a rope and pulleys. The 
French occasionally train animals to exhibit extraordinary and 
amusing tricks and tendencies, and this horse was an in- 
stance. He worked kindly at his laborious task, but as soon 
as the bell rang for breakfast or dinner he stopped, and would 
not resume until the meal-time had elapsed. His English 
origin, and his orthodox notions about feeding in comfort, pro- 
cured him the name of ‘ Ros-bif.” I have heard,.that there 
is a horse employed in the public works at Mount Edgecombe, 
near Plymouth, which manifests the same sagacious recogni- 
tion of what Byron terms 
“‘ The tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bell.” 

A stroll through the park of Trinity College, or even along 
Nassau-street, frequently affords a view of a match at foot-ball. 
Similar balls are continually used in Paris by crowds of young 
fellows in the gardens of the Tuilleries and the Luxemburg, 
but they are struck with the hand. If you seeaball raised by 
a lusty kick, you may be sure that the foot employed belongs 
to Great Britain, Ireland, or America. I saw about 200 lads 
on the Esplanade des Invalides engaged in what an Irishman 
might term “ playing foot-ball with their hands.” They 
seemed to enjoy the amusement, and struck their blows with 
great energy, but their sport was astonishingly silent ; there 
was no shout of triumph for success, or exclamation of vexa- 
tion at failure. I soon found that the poor fellows were pupils of 
a deaf and dumb school. 

On the same esplanade I witnessed a most extraordinary ex- 
hibition. A very aged man appeared, drawing a small four- 
wheeled truck. He stopped and rang a hand-bell for some 
minutes. When a number of spectators had collected, he 
opened a slide in the top of the truck, and in the most en- 
dearing terms invited his pets—his darlings to come forth. 
The darlings came at his call, and consisted of forty-three 
rats, mostly of a white or cream colour, with red eyes, They 
crept up his legs—erowded on his head and shoulders— 
nestled inside his vest, and eagerly fed upon some fragments 
of cheese and some Indian corn which he produced from a 
dirty old bag. He then took a tin box, in the lid of which there 
was @ hole, sufficient to admit one rat at a time, and having 
given the word of command, the ‘ darlings” proceeded to 
enter. It seemed too small to contain the entire number, but 
he insisted on their entrance, scolded them and swore vehe- 
mently at the least delay. At length all had disappeared, and 
I then perceived that the bottom of the box was fastened to 
the upper part by hooks, which the old man drew back, and, 
raising the box, he displayed a compact mass of rats, forming 
a solid square. He gave the word and they separated, and 
having got some water to drink, they re-entered the truck ; and 
the old fellow sent round the hat to collect a few sous from the 
spectators. I could not refuse a gratuity of four sous, for an 
exhibition which I considered extremely curious, but extremely 
disgusting. I-looked with loathing upon an intimacy between 
the nasty vermin and their pauper master, and I own that I 
should have seen, with great satisfaction, the entire school con- 
signed to the management of the celebrated terrier “‘ Billy.” 
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ORIGIN OF SLAVERY. 


Sr. Aueustinzg, in his famous book, ‘*‘ De Civitate Dei,’’ in- 
forms us that sin and war are the parents of slavery. In old 
times the military cohort, returning from a successful expedi- 
tion, dragged after it a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of 
human captives, whom it treated with the same brutal con- 
tempt. The working classes of the present day are the repre- 
sentatives of the slaves of pagan times. We see around us 
artizans of every species—carpenters, bakers, smiths, and shoe- 
makers. In pagan times artizans existed similar to these, but 
they were invariably slaves. In the Latin language slaves are 
termed servi. The first slaves were preserved from death on 
the battle-field to be sold like cattle in the market-place. 
Servi fiebant a servando appellati—a condition to which they 
could not not be reduced, says St. Augustine, without sin. 

To prove that slavery likewise originated in war this illus- 
trious writer quotes the 9th chapter and 5th verse of the 
Prophet Daniel. "When the Jewish people were transferred by 
the armed legions of Assyria from the banks of the Jordan to 
those of the Euphrates—when his countrymen were clanking 
in fetters and subjected to the lash, Daniel, animated by that 
ardent patriotism which is inseparable from a generous nature, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ We have sinned; we have done wickedly, and 
revolted against Thy commandments, and gone aside from Thy 
judgments.”’ He ascribed national disaster to flagrant trans- 
gression. ‘This species of evidence is perfectly satisfactory. to 
a Christian mind. War and sin are the origin of slavery. 

The oldest book in profane literature throws light upon this 
argument. The broils and battles, the calamities and reverses 
which rage, lament, or roar in the twenty-four books of Homer’s 
‘* Tliad,”’ originate in a quarrel about two slaves or prisoners 
of war. The King Agamemnon was obliged to relinquish his 
slave—he was obliged to give back to her father the captive 
he had taken in war. 

‘*T preferred this slave to my wife,’’ says the king, ‘‘ though 
Clitemnestra was a virgin spouse. Instructed as she was in 
the graceful labours of Minerva, this girl was not inferior in 
grace or intelligence to my queen. AsI do not desire the 
destruction but the safety of my people, let this slave be free. 
You must, however, prepare me my recompense, for it is not 
just that I alone should go without reward.”’ 

‘* Your sordid avarice is equal to your exalted dignity,’’ ex- 
claims Achilles. ‘‘I am ata loss to know what recompense 
the magnanimous Acheans can give you. Iam not aware that 
there is any booty in reserve. The plunder of the captured 
cities has been already shared among the soldiers. It can- 
not now be brought back, aggregated in a heap, and divided 
anew. Send back your prisoner, however; and when Jove 
allows fhe Greeks to swarm over Troy and rifle that lofty city, 
you shall have a reward three times, four times as great as that 
which you relinquish.” 

‘*Do not attempt to delude me,” says the king bitterly, 
‘nor make a jest of this affair, You cannot persuade me to 
comply with your volition. Are you to keep your slave, while 
I am deprived of mine ? The just Acheans, responsive to my 
desires, shall give me another captive, equal to her whom I part 
with. If they do not give her, I shall take her myself ; I shall 
take the slave of Ajax, or of Ulysses, or perhaps even thine.” 

Exasperated by this threat, Achilles bursts into fury: 
‘‘ Shameless and rapacious vagabond,”’ he exclaimed, “ there 
is not one among the Acheang base enough to obey your be- 
hest or draw the sword at yourcommand. For my part, I do 
not come here to wage war against the Trojans. This is not 
my purpose. With reference to me, the Trojans are innocent. 
They have plundered no war-horse from my stables, swept no 
oxen from my pastures, ravaged no harvests in fruitful and 
populous Phthia, the country I cormand, which forests mantle 
and which surges wash. It is only for your private advantage, 
for the honour of Menelaus and your sordid gain, that the 
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Acheans follow you to Troy, and now, you brute-faced dog, 
you trample on and despise them; and from myself you rend 
the only reward the Acheans have given me; you rob me of 
the fair fruit of my martial sweat, and heat, and labour in 
the war. I do not expect when Troy comes down before 
the onslaught of the Greeks to have an equalshare with you in 
the division. In the rough work of war I shall have an equal 
share; but when the spoils are divided in the midst of the 
camp, the best will be yours, the least mine. Content with 
that paltry share, I shall be obliged to return to my galleys, 
exhausted with bloodshed and weary with toil. Not then, but 
now shall I depart. This instant I return to Phthia. Better 
for me to turn the dark prows of my galleys at once to my 
native land than to remain here winning honour and booty for 
a wretch who insults me.” 

‘‘Begone!”’ says the king. ‘‘ Away with you! I have not 
asked you to stay. Better men stand by my side. But of 
all mankind, I hate you most—you, whom quarrel, riot, broil, 
and tumult delight. If you are brave, your courage is a gift 
from heaven. Now begone; loose your galleys and begone. 
Call your myrmidons and depart. I deride your rage. I dis- 
dain your assistance. But hear meere you go. Since Apollo 
desires my slave, her I shall return. She shall depart, accom- 
panied by my people in my own galley. In turn, however, I 
shall seize your slave, the daughter of Briseus, in your tent. 
Then you will learn how far I transeend you in power, and 
others thenceforth shall avoid to rival my authority.” 

At these scornful words we are told the soul of Achilles took 
fire. In his maddened heart two impulses struggled in ter- 
rible conflict ; one was to draw his shearing sword from his 
side, and, cutting his desperate way through the armed crowd, 
bury the shining blade in the royal breast of Agamemnon. 
The other was to suppress his fury and appease his hot and 
heaving heart. Fluctuating between wrath and reason, his 
unconscious hand was on his sword when the goddess of rea- 
son, descending from heaven, seized the fierce warrior by his 
amber hair. She was invisible to all others, to him she was 
radiantly visible. Achilles turned round with awe, and recog- 
nized Minerva, from whose resplendent eyes shot flames of 
dreadful brilliancy. He knew her from the terrible splendour 
of her glances, &c. 

Thus the narrative proceeds; and thus the most ancient 
quarrel described in profane literature originated in slavery, 
and thus too St. Augustine is illustrated by Homer. 

The annals of Ireland afford an additional illustration, A 
manuscript history of the wars of the Irish and the Danes, 
which is preserved in Trinity College, assures us that after 
the battle of Clontarf every quern in Ireland was turned by the 
sad, fair hand of a Danish slaye, and the flail was wielded by 
the sturdy arm. of a Danish bondsman on every thrashing-floor 
in Ireland. Such a war as that of the Crimea, had it taken 
place before the Church abolished slavery, would have doubt- 
less furnished Russian slaves to all the opulent farmers of 
England. 

Among the tributes which, according to the ‘‘ Book of 
Rights,” Irish princes were entitled to, slaves hold a conspi- 
cuous place. Thus, the chief of Bruree, on the river Maigue, 
is annually entitled to receive from Cashel, not only ‘‘ seven 
swords” and ‘‘ seven drinking-horns from which wine is drunk,” 
but ‘‘seven serving youths and seven bondwomen.” This 
lord of Bruree is bound in his turn to pay a tribute which 
amongst other things consists of ‘‘ ten foreigners without 
Gaelic.” That is, slaves imported from foreign lands, who 
were unacquainted with the Irish tongue, and who, like mutes 
in the household of eastern princes, were incapable of betray- 
ing the secrets of their owners. In the same way, the chief of 
Kile, a district in the King’s county, is entitled to, 


“ Six shields, and six bright swords ; 
Six bondmen, six bondwomen.” 


It is highly probable that these slaves were the result of foreign 
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wars, which the Irish carried on in distant countries. Thus 
Milner tells us (in his ‘‘ History of Winchester”), ‘‘ the Irish 
under their king, Nial of the Nine Hostages, landing in the 
west of England, spread desolation to the shores opposite Gaul.” 
We may rest assured that the ‘‘ free-born Britons’ whom Nial 
captured in England were shipped for Ireland, to crowd the 
slave market of our principal cities. The example of St. 
Patrick affords an illustration of this process. St. Patrick was 
captured by the Irish or, as they are commonly called, the 
Celtic invaders of Gaul—the country which is now termed 
France. From Gaul his military captors conveyed St. Patrick 
to Ireland, the metropolis of the Celts, where he was sold for 
the profit of his owners. His price was doubtless that of all 
slaves, four times the value of anox, His name at that time was 
not Patrick, his original name was Sigh-Cath, which signifies 
‘‘the genius of battle’’-—a proof, if any were wanted, that 
Irish was the language of Gaul. Patrick was purchased ap- 
parently by several persons—he was at once the property of 
four parties. From these he was purchased by Milcius, a 
druid, who employed him in herding cattle. Had this young 
slave been an artizan, he would have been employed in a town, 
and worked at his trade for the profit of his master within the 
precincts of some ‘* bally” or villa. But as he was young and 
untrained to any handicraft, he was naturally and necessarily 
employed as a herdsman. 

Slavery was attended with an unavoidable disadvantage in 
other employments. The agricultural slave, for instance, 
could not always work, but he could always eat. It was 
necessary to feed and clothe him when it was not always pos- 
sible to find him employment. When his occupation was 
tending cattle this was perhaps less the case, as cattle require 
continuous attention. 

Next to the public war of nations, the maritime piracy of 
private individuals was the most prolific source of slavery. In 
the very dawn of Irish history, Ireland was infested and 
ravaged by pirates in the most horrible and cruel manner. 
These marauders are named Foiwonuss, or Fomorians—a term, 
says Keating, which signifies ‘‘ sea-robbers.”” His language 
is very beautiful: ‘Ir ujme do 50;nt) Fomonujs o/b | dpons do 
Bjob n-a luéc Fosla appt muy yav.’’ The name is derived, accord- 
ing to the same authority, from ro, ‘‘ powerful,” and mur, 
‘the sea.” The inhabitants of Ireland were compelled by 
these armed freebooters to give them annually, in addition to 
large quantities of agricultural produce, two-thirds of their 
children. This mysterious people, who have left no trace be- 
hind them but the memory of their misdeeds, appear to be 
identical with the Pelasgians, who, like them, were rovers of 
the surges in the very dawn of human history. ‘‘ As there 
are animals,’ says Niebuhr, ‘‘ members of tribes that seem to 
belong to other forms, and to have been left behind as aliens 
to pine away in an altered world, so the Pelasgians, in the 
portion of history within the reach of our monuments and 
legends, appear only in a state of ruin and decay ; and this is 
what renders them so mysterious. The old traditions spoke 
of them asa race pursued by the heavenly powers with never- 
ending calamities ; and the traces of their abode, which were 
found in very widely distant regions, gave rise to the fancy that 
they had roamed from land to land in the hope of escaping 
from these afflictions. And whereas the best inheritance which 
either a nation or an individual can leave is the memory of 
what it was, no people has ever been more hardly dealt with 
in this respect than the Pelasgians. Even Ephorus, early as 
he lived, seems to have refused them the character of a nation, 
and to have imagined that the name was merely one assumed 
by a band of marauders who had issued from Arcadia, and re- 
ceived accessions from a variety of tribes ; whereas if we view 
the fable of their wanderings in a different light, and search 
for the traces of their diffusion, we shall perceive that they are 
one of the greatest nations of ancient Europe, who in the 


vont of their migrations, spread almost as widely as the 
Jelts.”” | 





All antiquity was unanimous in the belief that the Pelasgians 
were a people of whom it might be said literally, 
“ Their march was on the mountain-wave, 
Their home was on the deep.” 
Niebuhr, in comparing them to the Celts, does not remove, he 
rather establishes the views of antiquity, for they too were 
wanderers. Be this as it may, one thing is quite certain, the 
word Fomorian is the Irish of Pelasgian,* and, therefore, we 
may consiger them as the same people. 

Maritime piracy, the employment of this people, was highly 
respectable m ancient times. Indeed, power and courage are 
always respectable. Besides, piracy was invested with the dig- 
nity of danger—the dexterity and daring, the skill and courage 
of the audacious pirate gave him dignity in pagan ages. On 
his deck the rover of the surges was a king, and ruled not only 
the tempestuous elements, but the wildness of free minds with 
unbounded authority. There was something in his nature, 
it was felt, that eonld create, subvert, and reform. Riding in 
his galley, the words of the poet were the pirate’s motto : 

“I ask not the pleasures which riches supply, 

My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy— 

Shall win the young bride with the long, flowing hair, 

And many a maid from her mother shall tear.” 
To return. The arrival of a fleet is described in the Seventh 
Book of the Odyssey, with cargoes of wine for the use.the of 
Grecian camp. When the wine is discharged, the fleet takes 
on board amongst other articles a considerable cargo of slaves. 
From the words of the Prophet Joel, chapter 38, we may rea- 
sonably infer that the opulence of Tyre and Sidon (the Liver- 
pool and Manchester of ancient times) originated in a trade 
of slaves. That beautiful land, fanned with majestic palm 
trees, was crowded with the sooty children of Lybia and the 
flaxen-haired sons of northern Europe, jangling in fetters, 
branded with ‘‘stigmata,’’ and exposed for sale. The lan- 
guage of the Bible with reference to this nefarious traffic is 
very pathetic: ‘‘ What have you to do with me, O Tyre and 
Sidon. The children of Juda and the children of 
Jerusalem you have sold to the children of the Greeks, that 
you might remove them far off from their own country. And 
the boy they have put in the stews, and the girl they have sold 
for wine, that they might drink” (Joel, iii.). Perhaps the horrors 
of slavery, the degradation to which a vanquished people were 
exposed, were never described more pathetically than in these 
few words from the Prophet Joel. 

This is not only the reference to slavery which we find in the 
Sacred Scriptures. We read in Exodus, chapter 24: “* He 
that shall steal a man and sell him, being convicted thereof, 
shall be put to death.” We read in Deuteronomy: ‘If any 
man be found soliciting his brother of the children of Israel, 
and selling him for a price, he shall be put to death.” In 
the exigencies, however, to which the Hebrews were reduced, 
these laws were often broken. 

Among the many lamentable causes to which the origin of 
slavery may be ascribed, a prominent place must be given to 
social indigence. When iron-hearted hunger pulled them 
down, the unhappy people sold their children to allay the 
cravings of famine. The language of the Prophet Nehemias 
on this subject must touch the heart of the most irreflective : 
‘¢ And there were some that said, our sons and our daughters 
are very many, let us take up corn for the price of them,” &c. 

Slavery in pagan times occasionally originated in indebted- 
ness. In the 18th chapter of Matthew, a parable is spoken 
by our Divine Redeemer, which proves this assertion. A 
monarch is described ‘‘ who would take an account with his 
servants. And when he had begun to take an account with 
them, one was brought to him who owed him a thousand 
talents, and as he had not wherewith to pay it, the lord com- 
manded that he should be sold, and his wife and his children, 
and payment to be made.”’ 

Every one who possesses the most rudimentary knowledge 

* That is, if the word be a modification of reAdyios. 
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of history must be aware that it was the Catholic Church 
which abolished slavery in Europe. In thus liberating the 
working classes, the Catholic Church laid the foundations of 
political freedom. We maintain, that without this civil liberty— 
without the liberty of the working classes—political freedom 
is a delusion and a mockery, an insult and an outrage upon 
man, which far from exciting gratitude by its advantages, 


arouses indignation and horror by its outward hypocrisy. Let 


us give an example. The states that lately bristled with rebel- 
lious arms—the southern states of North America, have 
always enjoyed political liberty, but never possessed civil free- 
dom. Like them, the pagan states of ancient times were void 
of civil freedom—were slave-states. Tyre, Sidon, and Syra- 
cuse, industrial Corinth and commercial Carthage, literary 
Athens and martial Rome—all the brilliant states and pros- 
perous commonwealths that flourished and glittered on the 
historic margins of the Mediterranean, were slave-states. In 
those countries, when Christ was born, a handful of task- 
masters, whirling the scourge, herded a swarm of dispirited 
slaves, and 
“Called it freedom when themselves were free.” 


But this is not true liberty. The task-master, surrounded by 
an abject amassment of servile life, is the slave of his terrors. 
See him, pale, breathless, and trembling, starting from his 
midnight palletin deadly and perspiring apprehension, lest the 
black hands of his mutinous bondsmen strangle him ere day. 
Appalled by his conscious cruelty, see how pale he glares. 
Call you that man free? — 


“‘ No; dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds,” 


than lead the alarmed life of their trembling oppressor. We 
maintain that the planter is not free. As the jailer is himself 


the inmate of a prison like the captive he incarcerates, so the 
slave-owner by a just retribution is himself a slave. 





OTHO THE REDBEARD.—A Tatez.* 

Tue Emperor Otho the Great was feared in all the land, for he was severe 
and devoid of clemency ; he wore a fine red beard, and what he swore by 
this beard he surely and inflexibly effected. Now, it happened, that he 
held a magnificent court at Bamberg, to which the spiritual and temporal 
princes must come. On Easter morning, the Emperor, with all these 
princes, proceeded to the minster to assist at solemn Mass. In the 
meantime, in the castle, the tables for the feast were prepared; thereon 
was bread laid, and beautiful drinking-vessels set in array. 

In the Emperor’s court was then serving a noble and handsome youth ; 
his father was a duke in Suabia, and had this only heir. This graceful 
boy passed casually before the tables, and with his delicate white hands 
seized a soft loaf, took it up, and was about to eat it, as all children do, 
who gladly eat of those pretty things for which they havea desire. Now, 
as he broke off a piece of the white loaf, there passed by the Emperor’s 
dapifer bearing his staff, and who was wont to superintend the tables; 
he angrily struck the head of the child so severely and unpliantly, that its 
hair and head were covered with blood. The child fell down, and wept 
hot tears that the dapifer should have ventured so to strike it. This was 
observed by a chosen hero, named Henry von Kempten, who had come from 
Suabia with the child, and was its preceptor; he became violently en- 
raged that so delicate a child should have been so mercilessly struck, and 
upbraided, in harsh terms, the dapifer for his severity. The dapifer said, 
that by virtue of his office, he was permitted to check, with his staff, all 
rogues. The Lord Henry laid hold of a great cudgel, and clove the skull 
of the dapifer as he would break an egg, and the man sank down dead on 
the ground. 

In the meanwhile, the lords, having paid their devotions to God, re- 
turned; the Emperor saw the blood-stained pavement, and having made 
inquiry, he was given to understand what had come to pass. Henry von 
Kempten was summoned on the spot, and Otho, inflamed with blustering 
lage, exclaimed aloud : 


Now that my dapifer lies slain, I swear by my beard to be revenged 
cn you !” 

As Henry von Kempten heard this frightful oath pronounced, and saw 
that his life was at stake, he collected himself, and, unimpeded, sprang 
quickly on the Emperor, and seized him by the long red beard. There- 


* Otho I., eldest son of Henry the Fowler, whom he succeeded in 936. 








with he swung him suddenly on the table, and the kingly crown fell from 
Otho’s head to the ground; and as the princes sprang forwards to rescue 
the Emperor from this enraged man, Henry drew his knife, while he cried 
aloud : 

«‘ Let no one touch me, else the Emperor lies dead here !” 

All stepped back— Otho, in great distress, signed to them to do so; but 
the undaunted Henry spoke: 

‘‘ Emperor, would you have your life, so give me assurance that I am 
safe 2” 

The Emperor, who saw the knife at his throat, forthwith raised on high 
his finger, and promised the noble knight, on the royal honour, that his 
life should be granted him. Henry, as soon as he had this certainty, 
relinquished his hold of the red beard, and raised up the Emperor. But 
the latter hastily placed himself in the royal chair, stroked his beard, and 
spoke these words : 

“ Knight, life and limb have I promised you—therewith go your way ; 
but hide yourself from my eyes, that they may never again look on you, 
and leave my court and land. You are too heavy for a courtier, and my 
beard must ever shun your razor !” 

Then Henry iook leave of all the knights and of his acquaintances, and 
withdrew to Suabia, to those lands and possessions which he held in fee 
from the abbey, and lived solitary in honour. 

Ten years after this occurrence, it came to pass that the Emperor Otho 
carried on a difficult war on the other side of the mountains (Italy), and 
laid siege to a fortified city. There he had a pressing need of men, and 
sent to have them raised in the tributary states ; and required that those 
who held in fee of the crown should promptly acquit themselves of their 
services, on pain of forfeiture of their fiefs and rights. Now came there 
also a messenger to the abbot at Kempten to urge him for his contingent ; 
the abbot, in his turn, sent his messenger to summon Lord Henry, as one 
of whom, above all others, the abbot stood most in need. 

‘‘Ah! noble lord, what is it you wish to do?” replied the knight 
‘* You know very well that I have forfeited the favour of the Emperor— 
better that I gave you my two sons, and let them go with you.” 

‘* But you are more requisite to me than these both together,” spoke 
the abbot. ‘It is not permitted me to free you from this obligation, else 
I must grant your land to another, who will better know how to serve.” 

‘* Surely,” replied the noble knight, ‘‘ if such is the case, that land and 
honour are at stake, so will I comply with your command, come of it what 
may, and the menace of the Emperor may pass over me.” 

Herewith, Henry prepared himself for the campaign, and soon came by 
the mountains to the city before which the German lay; still he hid him- 
self from the Emperor’s face and fled him. He put up his tent a little 
aside from the army. One day, he saw a large number of burghers come 
out of the beleagured city, and ride towards the Emperor to a conference 
which was agreed to by both parties. The faithless burghers had con- 
trived this deceit, for as the Emperor, unsuspecting and unarmed, rode 
towards them, they held in ambush an armed troop, and suddenly seized 
with bold hands the sovereign, that they might detain and beat him. As 
Lord Henry beheld this breach of faith and assault, he quickly grasped 
his sword and shield, and ran forward to the fray. He boldly threw him- 
self among the enemy, killed and wounded many, and put all to flight ; 
thereon he loosed the Emperor from his bonds, and returned unrecognized 
to his tent. Otho, as he again approached his army, wished to be in- 
formed of him who had come to the rescue; angrily he seated himself on 
his chair in his tent, and spoke: 

‘“‘T had been betrayed, if two knightly hands had not helped me; but 
whoso knows that man, let him bring before me that man, that he may 
receive my favour and rich reward; there lives not here or elsewhere a 
more courageous hero.” : 

Now, some knew well that it was Henry von Kempten, while they 
feared to pronounce his name, as the Emperor had sworn his death. 

“With the knight,” they answered, “ it so stands that heavy displeasure 
impends over him ; might he again win favour, so place we him before 
you.” 


Thereon spoke the Emperor: ‘If he had even slain our father, will it 
be forgiven him.” 

They named Henry von Kempten. Otho commanded that he should 
be immediately produced ; he was, however, about to receive him ill and 
menacingly. As Henry von Kempten was being led forward, the Emperor 
assumed angry looks, and said : 

‘ How hast thou confided in thyself thus again to pass before my eyes, 
since thou art weil aware that I am your enemy? What lofty presumption 
has now carried thee hither >” 

“Favour, Lord,” said the bold champion; “ forced have I come here, 
and my prince, who here stands, commanded it by his favour. God be 
my witness, how reluctantly I have made this march, but I must dis- 
charge my oath of fealty. Who takes that ill of me, I so repay him that 
his last word he has spoken.” ° 

Then Otho began to laugh. “You are a thousand times welcome to 
me, you noble hero! You have saved my life, which, without your aid, 
I must have lost.” : 

So he sprang up, and kissed the eyes and cheeks of Henry; their 
mutual enmity vanished, and a sincere reconciliation was effected. The 
nobly descended Emperor granted him great possessions, and brought 
him to honors, of which mention is still made.—Briider Grimm. 
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KANTURK NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH, CONVENT, AND SCHOOLS. 


Ir is impossible to look upon the- 
engraving which faithfully depicts 
the group of ecclesiastical build- 
ings, now approaching towards 
completion in Kanturk, county of 
Cork, without feeling there is a 
spell in architecture which is not 
without powerful influence upon 
men’s minds. This was well known 
to our Catholic ancestors. They 
knew human nature, and employed 
the aids of the architect and artist 
to lift the senses above the grovel- 
ling cares of every-day life. They 
tried to render the temple of the 
Most High as worthy as men could 
do theHoly of Holies. It was this 
piety and reverent spirit which 
studded our land with those beau- "Oe Weir Poe 
tiful abbeys and churches that now stand in lofty yet majestic 
ruin. And it is in like spirit that the zealous, pious, and pa- 
triotic pastor of Kanturk has projected and carried thus far the 
exquisite designs of one of Cork’s most gifted architects, Mr. 
John Hurley. 

Buildings in every age seem destined to be a monument of 
the condition of the country at the period of their erection. 
The small, mean, and barn-like chapels of the past century 
told, in language not to be mistaken, how the religion of the 
people was proscribed, and the possibility of a priest daring to 
say Mass unknown to the law. Now that a better spirit pre- 
vails, that more tolerant and wiser men rule the state, that 
Catholics are not deprived of their rights, religious or 
civil, the unadorned walls, the cumbrous thatched roof, and 
whitewashed wooden pillars of chapels, in town and country, 
are replaced by the Gothic minsters soaring heavenward in 
arched and columned majesty. Here isa proof. This beauti- 
ful church of Kanturk replaces a small and ill-contrived memo- 
rial of the penal days, which had become so insecure it had to 
be propped up to prevent its falling. More suited to the popu- 
lous neighbourhood, it measures 160 feet in length by 70 in 
width, andis elaborately built. The plan gives a nave, with 
lateral aisles, chancel, and two side chapels, divided from the 
chancel by a marble screen. The walls are chiselled limestone, 
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the graceful columns, doorways, and window-jambs, of cut 


stone. ‘The spacious interior displays lofty springing arches, 
supported upon nineteen pillars, all of Caen stone. The aisles 
terminate with porches ; at the west end of the south porch 


stands the lofty steeple tower. What a monument of the piety. 


of the people of the district, who have commenced the great 
church, the foundation of which was laid by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Keane, the beloved Bishop of Cloyne, in 1860, and how 
their hearts will throb when they hear the choral service, the 
pealing organ, and the hum of prayer, wafted from the altar, 
invoking blessings upon them and their children. And of those 
children the Very Rev. Father O'Regan, following the exam- 
ple of his divine Master, has been truly mindful. Education 
is the greatest blessing that youth can receive, and schools in 
which 600 female children can be taught, form a portion of 
the block of buildings depicted by the artist. It has been said 
these buildings are too costly, but a little reflection will dis- 
prove this notion. Children are most susceptible of impres- 
sions, and many a sight, and sound, and scent, steals into their 
memory, helping to educate when least thought about; and 
cleanliness, order, neatness, and decorum, so necessary with 
all, especially female children, have need of spacious and well- 
ventilated rooms. Therefore these schools are well built in 
this ornate style. Then who are to instruct the pupils ? Here 
again the completeness, so to speak, of the good parish priest’s 
plan is displayed. Aware that no education is worth anything 





unless based upon religion, the 
Very Rev. Mr. O'Regan is building, 
in addition to the church and 
schools, a spacious convent for 
thirty nuns, who, by their instrue- 
tion and example, are certain to 
benefit the entire district. We all 
know how far superior the instruc- 
i tion afforded to Catholic female 
=a j= children in convent schools is to 

| [Bae that of mere worldly teaching, 
and therefore regard the advent of 
a community of religious ladies as 
of incalculable service to any loca- 
lity. It is for the purpose of in- 
ducing our readers to think with 
us, and assist in carrying the pro- 
ject of the good pastor into com- 
plete effect, that we invite co-ope- 
ration. Although the generosity of the town and district of 
Kanturk has been most charitable, and the aid of such wealthy 
landed proprietors as George Grehan, Esq., of Clonmeen, and 
others, avow their devotion to the ancient faith, there remains 
a considerable sum—about £5,000—~yet to be raised to com- 
plete these most needful works ; and to effect this a committee 
of gentlemen have resolved on holding a bazaar and grand 
Drawing, on the Art Union principle, in the ball-room of the 
Egmont Arms, Kanturk, on the 6th of June, 1866. N. P. 
Leader, Esq.,M.P. and George R. Barry, Esq.,M.P., have kindly 
undertaken to preside on the occasion. The prizes value 
£1,200, and, as only a limited number of tickets will be issued, 
the price is Lleach. The committee, confining the tickets to 
3,000, ensure that one ticket out of every twelve must win a 
prize. 

We feel sure a generous emulation will arise in all the 
parishes around on this occasion to ensure the success of the 
bazaar, and that the sympathy and support of the lord of the 
soil, the Earl of Egmont, will be practically proved by the num- 
ber of his tickets. He will feel glad of the opportunity of 
demonstrating his concern in the industrial, moral, and relt- 
gious training of the female youth of Kanturk, thus carrying 
out the benevolent intentions of the noble-hearted English 
clergyman, the Rev. Sir Lionel Darel, who gave every aid and 
encouragement to this great work, together with a liberal sub- 
scription. 

The following details are copied from the Cork Examiner, 
a journal ever ready to encourage works of national utility : 

“ This bazaar itself is worthy of especial remark. “The last four 
years have been spent by the excellent pastor of the parish in the 
collection of the numerous and valuable articles which are to be 
disposed of at it, and by his assiduity and the generosity of the 
donors there has been amassed a collection such as probably has 
never been offered before to the Irish public. The first item men- 
tioned in the list of prizes is a peculiarly interesting one. It is 
described on the ticket as ‘various Nuggets, combined into one 


— ee 


mass of virgin gold, value £210.’ Its history is pleasing. It is . 


composed of the offerings of Irishmen from the neighbourhood of 
Kanturk who have gone to the different gold fields of the world, 
and who have sent each his token that he has not forgotten the 
faith of his fathers, nor the spot where he first learned to offer up 
a prayer to God. Joined together they make a mass, weighing 44 
ounces, a pretty prize, we venture to suggest, to the adventurous. 
Next in money value come some oil paintings of the Roman school, 
one of which, an Immaculate Conception, is set down at £75, anda 
Crucifixion at £60. Not the least attractive is a magnificent marble 
statuette of O’Connell, executed about two years before the death 
-of the Liberator by T. E. Jones, one of the foremost sculptors of 
the present day. The price is set down at £38. As we run 
through the list we find a vast number of the subordinate prizes of a 
costliness and beauty that would entitle them to be classed amongst 
the leading attractions of an ordinary bazaar. For instance, a 





piano (Collard and Collard), set down at £30, would be an agree- 
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able acquisition. A pony pheton, value for £20; an illuminated 
missal, valued at £27; a set of candelabra, valued at £18; a milch 
cow, costing £14; diamond ear-rings, value for £21; and a vast 
number of other articles set out at scarcely inferior prices, tend to 
stamp the bazaar as one remarkable for the extraordinary splen- - 
dour of its gifts. Upon the face of the ticket a precise list of the 
first hundred prizes is set forth, opposite to each of which its value 
is set down, the highest being £210, and the lowest £2. The total 
value of the articles enumerated in the list is no less than £1,015. 
To these are to be added 50 prizes, value £1 10s. each; 40 prizes 
at £1 5s. each; and 60 prizes at £1 each. 

“ Lest it should be imagined that there is anything like a touch 
of fancy in the estimates made of the worth of each prize, it is 
necessary, perhaps, to say that the best assurance to the contrary 
is to be given. Whoever wins a prize will be entitled to demand the 
money set down opposite to it in the list, and it will be promptly 
paid to him. He has only to show the winning ticket, and he ean, 
according to choice, have either the article as numbered, or its al- 
ternative in cash. There could not, we think, be a more complete 
test of the correctness of the figures attached to the different prizes. 
Doubtless, many will not avail themselves of this proviso, as, of 
course, they may consider that, for the purposes of the committee 
of the church and buildings, the cash would be more convenient 
than the equivalent in value. But however that may be, the com- 
mittee are quite prepared to stand by this offer, and have, in fact, 
made arrangements, immediately after the bazaar, to sell by auc- 
tion such prizes as the winners may not choose to retain. 

“The drawing will take place in the ball-room of the hotel at 
Kanturk, and under the presidency of the two county members, 
Messrs. N. P. Leader and George R. Barry. In addition, to avoid 
the possibility of mistake or misunderstanding, a special committee 
of four gentlemen will be selected to scrutinize the number of 
prizes, the number of tickets issued, and the manner of the draw- 
ing. In fact, precaution will be taken that the drawing shall be 
carried on with a scrupulous care for the interest of ail sub- 
scribers. 

‘As the object of this bazaar is one which must appeal to the 
generosity of all earnest Catholics, and as the attractions are of so 
really surpassing a nature, we cannot doubt but that the project 
will be attended with the most complete success. In that success 
we confess to feeling a deep interest, because it means the provision 

of a noble temple for the divine worship by a people who have 
themselves made great sacrifices to obtain it; the establishment of 
one of those institutions which are most efficacious in preserving 
that female morality which is the brightest point in the charac- 
teristics of our country; and, lastly, in diffusing the education and 
intelligence which are almost as needful to the general prosperity 
as the air we breathe.” 





CHINA, AND THE WAR OF 1840. 

CHINA is incontestibly the largest country in the world, since 
what 1s properly so called extends for about 3,000 miles long, and 
4,000 broad, without speaking of the almost incredible extent of 
the whole empire. Its population is estimated at about 300,000,000 
of souls; and what proves the truth of this calculation is, that 
every man’s household is numbered exactly, and the computation 
resulting from this is recorded in a public register, which has been 
preserved from time immemorial. ‘This enormous division of the 
terrestrial sphere is blessed on the whole with the richest fertility, 
the advantages of which are reaped by an industrious, though not 
enterprising people. Their greatest delight consists in the acqui- 
sition of gain, which they pursue with the greatest avidity, and, 
as a consequence, are a most dishonest race. Their trade, to which 
they devote all their time with the greatest assiduity, is flourishing, 
but entirely kept within themselves. They are skilful navigators 
but confine their excursions to tie seas in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and can plume themselves on the discovery of the ma- 
riner’s compass before any of the more enlightened Europeans. 

Their country is literally bestudded with artificial canals, which 
contribute in a high degree to their internal commerce. The great 
wall, which is above 1,000 miles long, and runs across the hichest 
mountains and the luwest valleys—resembling in this respect ‘ours 
built by Hadrian, a.p. 120, from Tyne to Solway, to guard against 
the incursions of the Picts—was built to defend them against the 
inroads of the fierce Tartar hordes, but proved ineffectual, being 
subjected to their yoke. These rude nomadic marauders merely 
compelled the Chinese to cut off all their hair, excepting a long 
tail at the back of the head, in token of submission. They have 
been acquainted with gunpowder and printing for many ages 


back ; yet the former they never use for extending their ambitious 
designs. The Tartars still maintain their authority there, giving 
them a government, which is monarchical in the highest accepta- 
tion of the term, as the potentate who bears this title has the power 
of life and death vested in his own hands, with few or no restric- 
tions. He also acts as a sort of patriarch, or father of a large 
family. The imperial authority sprang up 2,057 B.c., when Fobi 
was raised to the throne. It has continued ever since, with no in- 
termission, and in A.D. 1816 Ka-Hing was reigning there, a man of 
a peaceful and gentle temperament, who earnestly studied the 
waliees of his subjects, which is the duty of every one who sways 
the sovereign power. The Emperor is supposed to be the descend- 
ant of the sun and moon, and China is styled the Celestial Em- 
pire. Their religion, if | may appropriate such a name to their 
form of worship, is nothing more than a secondary consideration 
with the Chinese. The idea is universally held that a Supreme 
Being exists, who (in conjunction with a certain Confucius, whose 
doctrines they closely adhere to, and who instructed them in all that 
they know on the head of religion, as well as the Emperor, heaven, 
earth, and the elements) receives the inattentive adoration of a sa 
totally engrossed in the “‘mammon of unrighteousness.” fore 
the altars of these deities they strew flowers, and fall prostrate on 
their faces. All persons who have had any dealings with them, 
have had just reason to complain of their trickery and knavish 
deceits in transacting business. Besides this, they are buried in the 
most benighted and gross superstition, which induces them to be- 
lieve in apparitions, and magic in its various forms, of which 
alchymy, or the transmutation of metals, and the knowledge of 
that elixir which confers a long life on the possessor, constitute a 
prominent part. Their great oflicers, or mandarins, are not chosen 
from among the nobility, which has no existence in this Olympian 
land, but those who by their literary acquirements are judged 
competent for that high office. This consists in being thoroughly 
conversant with the writings of Confucius and several others, 
without regard to their ability to execute the high trust reposed in 
them. Their alphabet is so extensive, that none of the inhabi- 
tants could repeat all the letters, or rather ciphers, for such they 
are; and yet it is absolutely necessary not to be altogether igno- 
rant of them. Such is the case with the men, but as for the women, 
they know nothing about them at all. The oral language is so 
obscure, that people there scarcely understand each other, though 
the written is comprehensive, and, like the signs of arithmetic, is 
best understood in this state. The desire for the accession of 
fresh territories was never a failing among the Chinese, who were 
always anxious to retain in peace what they had actually pos- 
sessed. Hence it is we never read of their attacks on neighbouring 
nations, which is the favourite pursuit, I am sorry to say, of too 
many of the divisions of Europe. The only instance, I think, 
recorded is one of very recent date. In the year 1840, as some 
merchant vessels were returning to yA pe laden with a rich 
cargo of opium, the Chinese suddenly fell upon them, and as they 
far exceeded our men in numbers, they made an easy prey. This 
provoked a declaration of war from England. Canton was ac- 
cordingly blockaded, and Chusan, an island not far from Nankin, 
after a sharp conflict, was captured. In the year 1842, the brave 
Lord Gough acted a prominent part in this scene. He landed, 
and pushed forward to the very gatesof Nankin. This movement 
so alarmed the citizens that. they readily agreed to a truce, which 
terminated a war attended with considerable loss on either side. 
The articles of it were in every respect advantageous to the British. 
It ceded to them the island of Hong Kong, lying directly opposite 
to Canton ; and instead of this port being alone open to traders, 
it distinctly provided that access should be allowed to four additional 
ones. The Chinese were urged to this by their commissioner, who 
had been appointed to arrange matters with the “ barbarians,” as 
the Chinese styled the English. The purport of his letter to his 
countrymen on that occasion was this: that “ though neither he 
nor they could entertain a friendly feeling for the invaders,” as 
we appeared to them, “ yet it would be a most advisable measure 
to conclude a peace with them, inasmuch as they were invincible 
on sea, and equally so on land, and were moreover willing to pay 
the duties required by the Chinese officials, and therefore he 
strongly supported what had been said of the advantages accruing 
from a treaty.” This peace was arranged to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, allowing them to enjoy their homes without molesta- 
tion, and we our trade without dread of interruption. In 1849, 
Sir Henry Pottinger took possession of Hong Kong for a British 
settlement, which was conducted there, and has not a little con- 
tributed to advance our commerce, and promote the well-being of 
this kingdom, which extends so far that it may truly be said: 





‘the sun never sets on the British dominions.” L. J. G. D. D 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN, 
An Autobiogranhp. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER LIV. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


“**Tis not your part, 
Out of your fond misgivings to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom you cleave; 
. *Tis yours to weave all that you have of fair 
And bright in the dark meshes of the web.” * 
Ion. 


Emriy and I passed our honeymoon at Robertstown House, 
which the good-natured Sir Robert Spread kindly placed at our 
disposal. During the summer we crossed the Channel, and joined 
the Rollers, at the superb seat whither Rcller conducted his 
pride. I took a handsome house adjoining one of the fashion- 
able squares of Dublin, and having a number of hospitable 
friends in the Irish metropolis, we were received into as plea- 
sant a circle-as any young couple could desire. I had many 
blessings to be grateful for, and was beginning to think I 
should enjoy entire freedom from care, when a letter from my 
father, announcing that Mr. Casey filed a bill to foreclose his 
mortgage, gave me the first uneasy moment I experienced 
since my marriage. I disclosed the contents to my wife, and 
her conduct ought not to be kept secret. 

‘‘ What is the amount of this incumbrance ?” she asked. 

‘‘ Three thousand pounds.”’ 

‘‘Then, Bryan, why are you so dejected about it? Surely 
it is better at once to write to our trustees, and procure their 
consent to have this sum, or as much of my fortune as your 
father’s debts require, applied to this purpose. I am sure Mr. 
Anderson will make no delay in paying off these demands. I 
will only be doing what you know you intended yourself when 
you made a fortune at the bar.”’ 

I thanked her most heartily for this consideration, and felt 
assured our trustees, Sir Henry Stuart and my Uncle Scabbard, 
would offer no objection, taking care to charge the estate of 
Knocknacopple with the sums advanced. In order to make 
one work of clearing the incumbrances, I was busy searching 
the registry of judgments, when I encountered Mr. O’Connor, 
my Cork solicitor, and inquired for southern news. 

‘The only news we have is the smashing of the banks,”’ 
he replied. 

‘* More failures!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I heard of Colters’ and 
Roche’s. Who is gone now ?”’ 

** Anderson of Fermoy.” 

** What !” I cried in terror; ‘‘ do you mean to say Anderson 
has failed ?”’ 

‘* If stopping payment is proof, he has.”’ 

Observing me grow faint, the kind-hearted attorney said, 

‘*Come, Mr. O’Regan, take courage ; perhaps things are 
not so bad after all. He has a fine property in the town.” 

** My dear friend,’’ I asked, ‘‘ when did you hear this sad 
news ?” 

‘* Yesterday, as I passed through Fermoy. There was a 
total cessation of all business; nothing was talked of but the 
failure of the bank.”’ 

‘* We’re heavy sufferers,” I said despondingly. 

‘* You will do no good giving way to useless sorrow,” said 
my active-minded agent; ‘‘as you had your money in this 
bank, better start for Fermoy to-morrow, and try what you 
can do towards getting it back. Remember the adage of ‘ the 
early bird.’”’ 

These words encouraged me. I concealed my anxiety as much 
as possible ; told Emily rumours were afloat respecting the sol- 
vency of Anderson and Co., which placed me under the neces- 
sity of repairing to Fermoy for a day or two; took my place 
in the mail and started. 

On reaching the town, all hope of any of the money being 
available was annihilated. Anderson failed for nearly £200,000, 





and the most sanguine of his friends could not hope his assets 
when realized, would cover half that sum. 

I saw my father for the first time since my marriage. He did 
not mention Emily, and under existing circumstances, I forbore 
alluding to her. The Scabbards spoke of her, however, most 
kindly, and bade me have no fears for my father’s comforts, for 
while they had a house he should have a home. Finding it use- 
less to delay on account of Anderson’s affairs, for they were to be 
wound up in the Bankruptcy Court, I hastened back to my 
angel wife. Well may I call her so. In that dark hour of 
sorrow and care, when our bright visions and prospects were 
utterly ruined, I experienced man’s best comfort here below— 
the sustaining power of woman’s influence. Her soothing 
words calmed my troubled mind, and her prudence and cou- 
rage enabled me boldly to meet my altered fortunes. 





CHAPTER LV. 


A VISITOR AND A PROMISE. 


“ Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Time rolled on. My change of position seemed to have won- 
derfully affected the sight of my acquaintances. Some grew 
blind when I approached, others only half saw me, and ap- 
peared doubtful if I was their old friend. I had made up my 
mind to expect this, and as long as it was confined to 
non-professional people, I did not notice it; but when it ex- 
tended to those from whom I was accustomed to receive busi- 
ness, and when the buiefs, formerly handed to me, were passed 
on to my next neighbour, it was a matter of pounds and shil- 
lings, which made me feel sick at heart. 

To the general rule there were exceptions. Never can I 
forget the kindness of Mr. Derrynane and other leading mem- 
bers of the bar. The more we needed their friendship, the 
readier were they to bestow it ; and their respect and affection 
for Emily was evinced in a greater degree after our heavy loss 
than before. 

One dark, gloomy day, in Michaelmas term, I returned home 
from court, tired and dispirited. Latterly my chief employ- 
ment was reporting in the Court of Chancery, which | was 
glad to undertake even for the very inadequate remuneration. 
On reaching our small, cheap lodgings, I found my wife seated 
with a visitor. 

He was an old—a feeble, old man. Years were not all he 
had to contend with—sorrow seemed to weigh him down. 
Deep furrows, graven by corroding care, were drawn in 
ploughed lines over his once unwrinkled brow. He looked at 
me sadly, yet steadily, as 1 entered, but spoke not. 

‘‘ Bryan,” said my wife in her low, soft, and methought a 
pleasing tone, ‘‘do you not remember,” and with an effort she 
named him, ‘‘ Mr. Anderson ?”’ 

The name jarred upon my ear. That faded, spiritless, aged 
man, cowering for warmth beside our poor fire, had wrought 
us deep misery. But had he come off scatheless ? Alas! no. 
The noble fortune he amassed himself—the proud heritage he 
hoped to bequeath his titled son, on whom was conferred the 
honours of the baronetcy which he had declined to receive— 
the fame he had earned by his honourable career—the good 
he achieved as the pioneer of civilization (it was he who in- 
troduced mail coaches into this kingdom)—the gratitude due 
as having been the founder of Fermoy’s prosperity—all these 
were jeopardized and submerged by the flood of embarrass- 
ments which had rushed over his bank. I had not forgotten 
these claims for respect to the fallen, nor many a deed of 
kindness to myself when a boy, and, more than all, his inter- 
ference, to change my father’s sentiments. with respect to my 
union with Emily. I caught his wasted hand, and pressing it 
exclaimed : 

‘‘T am glad to see you, my old friend, and I hope you have 
come to dine with us?” 

** God bless you, Bryan,” he replied in a broken voice, * it 
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is rare for me to hear words of kindness from those who have 
suffered through my misfortunes,” and a tear fell on his cheek, 
index to the emotion which filled his heart. 

‘‘Come, my friend,” I said, assuming a cheerful tone which, 
God knows, was far from my spirits that day, ‘‘ do not think 
about matters that I know well, if human prudence could have 
prevented them, never would have taken place. You shall 
share our humble fare; Emily will treat you to some of her 
preserves—she is a famous housekeeper, and in the evening 
she will sing for you your native ballads, which I love scarcely 
less than those of my own Green Isle.”’ 

‘‘Then, as I have something to say to you which may not 
cause me to be looked on as intrusive or an unwelcome guest, 
I agree,”’ he replied, suffering me to take away his hat and 
stick. 

‘‘Unwelcome guest! dear sir,’ repeated Emily reproach- 
fully. ‘* How could you think such should be your reception 
here ?” 

‘¢ Forgive me, my bairn,”’ he said, using, for the first time 
I ever heard him, the Scotch term fora child. ‘‘1 ought not 
to have classed you and your gude man with the rest of the 
world ; but my thoughts are often so perplexed, I forget that 
there is genuine and unmixed goodness left on this weary 
earth.”’ 

When we were seated around the hearth, Emily on one side, 
I on the other, with our venerable guest between, he told us 
that among all the creditors whom his disastrous failure had 
worked mischief to, he felt most kindly for us both. Being 
desirous to repair as much as possible the ill effects of his 
bankruptcy, he had gone to London, and waited on a high 
oflicial, Lord Sidmouth, and procured his special promise of 
giving a place to me, either at home, or if such was not 
readily attainable, in one of the best circumstanced colonies, 
Whenever a vacancy occurred to which he might appoint me. 

Kmily and I were touched with this proof of the old man’s 
affection. He partook of our meal with a relish that showed 
he was pleased with his reception, and when my wife sang, 
in her sweet simple style, ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazle- 

dean,’’ ‘‘ Lassie, do ye lo’ me,” and ‘‘ Will ye gang to the 
Hielands,” the pleasure he felt was betrayed by his looks, for 
his words failed to express the feelings which mastered them. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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FROM THE ITALIAN, 





Depbyyupt 00’n eagna An e7sre.* 





Wuew at our Saviour’s voice—his loud lament— 

The mountains trembled and the rocks were rent, 

Our father Adam, rising from the clay 

And gazing round in wonder and dismay, 

Asked in a voice of terror and affright 

(His eyes distended and his features white) 

“ What means that victim on the mountain’s head, 
All blood and bruizes, crucified and dead ?”’ 


When Adam heard the name, he rent his hair, 
And cried and howled in horror and despair, 
And made the tombs re-echo with his cry: 
Then turned to Eve, and murmured with a sigh, 
“On your account, I caused my Lord to die.” 





In youth, not what we are, but what we hope to be, is the thought 
that fills our hearts. In age, the thought has become a refiection—we 
only look back on what we have been. So little Future remains, that it 
is needless to plot and plan it out: whatever may chance, it cannot be 
for long. Our endurance has been tried through a lifetime of chance and 
change; now we are become passive agents—we are no longer tem- 
pestuous in our grief, or over-sanguine in our hopes. All our most fervid 
feelings tone down to resignation. We fade into death, gently, lovingly, 
and happily: happy that neither friend or foe can wake us from the long 
rest which only awaits the last breath for its consummation. We have 
known all the passions—we have alternated through the extremes of 
human bliss and woe—we have lived our life. 


* Poetry is sister to Wisdom. 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XII.—[continven. | 


Oh, how the soul of Norah exulted within her as she drank 
in the melodious sounds; what a sense of ecstasy was hers ag 
she thought of her peerless faith—her wonder-working Church, 
But just at the self-same instant when her enthusiasm was at 
its height, when no one human thought could be by possibi- 
lity strained to a single point beyond the lofty pinnacle she 
had already attained, a shriek—a wild, unearthly, appalling 
shriek, which ran, like the agonized cry of some suffering soul 
in its superhuman agony, through the vast immensity of the 
temple—chilled into veriest ice the fervid glow of that young 
heart’s deep worship, and made her sink down in very horror 
nearer and nearer to the sacred floor. Another and another 
shriek was succeeded by a simultaneous rising of a large pro- 


‘ portion of the astonished crowd. The whole vast congregation 


occupying the central nave had, with but few exceptions, 
started to their feet. There were murmurings—wild, ground- 
less, and absurd—of the sudden giving way of some portion 
of the building—of the sharp perceptible shock of an earth- 
quake. Some, in faint whispers, suggested to those in their 
immediate neighbourhood the probability of the distant Ve- 
suvius being in eruption, those last being startlingly learned 
on the subject of voleanoes—the rate at which the burning lava 
might be expected to travel, the extraordinary altitude attained 
by the flights of fiery cinders, and the rapidity with which 
whole cities, teeming with life and splendour, had been hope- 
lessly engulfed beneath the rushing torrent of that seething 
sea. Then followed appropriate reminiscences of Herculaneum 
and Pompei—of the swift, dread, torturing death “experienced 
by their myriad thousands; and people looked at each other 
aghast in terrified silence. Again that dreadful cry arose upon 
the tuneful air; and this time the wild word, ‘‘ Reparation! 
Reparation !”” seemed to pierce beyond the fretted roof, even to 
the uplifted expansion of the gigantic dome. What could it 
mean? Was his Holiness safe? Was there no reason for 
apprehension that sacrilegious murder might not be commit- 
ted within that temple’s walls? What had not the Sovereign 
Pontiff already experienced ? What might he not again be 
destined to encounter? There was now quite a commotion in 
the church, the murmur of voices increasing in earnestness as 
the interest began to deepen. Every eye was strained, and every 
ear now rivetted in attention ; when suddenly, uttering shriek 
after shriek, a lady rushed forth from amidst the dense mass 
of crowded worshippers congregated near the bronze figure of 
St. Peter, immediately beneath the cupola. Richly but som- 
brely attired in a dress and mantle of black Genoa velvet, a 
bonnet of the same costly material, differing alone in colour, 
which was of a deep, dark blue—its only ornament being a 
small plume of ostrich feathers, fastened by a diamond clasp. 
A long, thick veil of valuable lace partially concealed her fea- 
tures, as she sprang forward surrounded by a cloud of incense, 
whose weight of sweetness filled the bright atmosphere as with 
a perfumed mist. Struggling through the crowd, which 
gladly made way for her to pass, she bounded, rather than 
walked, down the sunlit hall, her large, glittering eyes glanc- 
ing swiftly on either side as she passed along through the 
double line of military guards. Norah, who hai risen to her 
feet, grasped unconsciously, in her sudden terror, the arm of 


the hitherto unmoved Marquis. A prayer, a short frightened 


ejaculation, escaped her lips, as those bright eyes met her own 
with a startling glare of frenzy. As they did so the bounding 
step was instantaneously stayed, the recklessly progressive 
movement immediately checked. It was plain that even were 
reason for the moment prostrate, the sense of recognition was 
at least intact. A stony rigidity seemed to have seized upon 
her every faculty, as she stood there, transfixed and motion- 
less, before them: then, so violent a tremor succeeded, that 





the shivering of an ague-fit could scarcely be compared with 
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the convulsive shuddering which shook her entire frame. 
What an expression of scorn was that which lit up every fea- 
ture of the haggard face—what an illustration of sovereign 
contempt, as throwing back, with a rapid sweep of her slender 
arm, the transparent folds of her veil, she stood, in an attitude 
of majestic defiance, confronting the trembling pair. Norah 
gave one glance at the countenance of her companion, and 
then dropped her eyes upon the ground in wordless wonder- 
ment. Never, in after years, could she obliterate from her 
recollection the change revealed there. The face was ali but 
colourless—blanched, as it were, to ashy whiteness by the 
sudden shock of some unexpected visitation. The brows were 
knit together in the peculiar frown which, when disagreeably 
excited, formed one of the noble Marquis’s most striking per- 
sonal characteristics. A perfect file of strongly-marked longi- 
tudinal wrinkles were drawn up in battle array, exactly between, 

or rather slightly above the region of the eyes, communicating 
an expression of singular forbiddingness to the entire counte- 

nance. Every individual feature seemed to have experienced 
a certain amount of contortion ; even the elaborately-cultivated 
moustache appeared to have come in for its share in the uni- 

versal facial derangement. As if suddenly endowed with ex- 

traordinary vitality, this much-admired appendage betrayed 

an amount of unprecedentedly nervous restlessness, totally at 

variance with the ordinarily placid character of its classical 

repose. As for the figure and bearing, these were dignified 

enough—firm, stoical, and apparently unconcerned ; the great 

evidence of the uncommon emotion by which he was pervaded 

was perceptible, firstly, in the presence of the unbecoming trait 

already alluded to, and secondly, in the almost utter disap- 

pearance, from the portion usually occupied by such organs, of 
those deeply-set, unreadable eyes, whose faint, cold colour of 
a pale light blue had so oft declared his Saxon origin: tint, 

shade, or expression, were now, however, alike undistinguish- 

able. Whether from some strange formation of the eye itself, 

or some peculiar property of the nerves or ligaments apper- 

taining thereto, we know not, but undoubtedly the eyes of the 

Marquis of Hillesford were possessed of a power of rendering 

themselves invisible, the like of which has never happened to 

come within the sphere of our observation, as appertaining to 

the orbs of any other individual. What an evil, intriguing, 

designing look did it not communicate to the otherwise indis- 

putably handsome face. What a character of meanness, of 
artful concealment, and of hidden guilt—what a miserable 
contrast to that stern, defiant, fearless countenance, upon which 

the impress of an unsullied truthfulness was so commingled 
with a withering expression of unutterable disdain. 

‘You here!” the stranger at length exclaimed with a rapid 
utterance, after the embarrassing pause of a minute, fixing her 
gaze upon the whitening face of Norah’s titled suitor—‘‘ you 
within the consecrated walls of God’s most holy temple—in 
presence of his eternal tabernacle—in the very sight, nay, 
at the very throne’s foot of the Omnipotent! Is it to ask a 
benediction on your perfidious deeds—a heavenly dispensa- 
tion from your marriage vows—a blessing and a sanctification 
of your perjured oaths ?—and for what, or wherefore, save 
this, that it may win for you the hand of another deluded vic- 
tim—that you may, in fact, call yonder trembling, fragile girl 
your wife? You!’ And here she burst into a fit of maniacal 
laughter, so loud, so frenzied, so alarming, that one of the 
guards, who happened to be stationed near the spot, stepped 
forward for the purpose of removing her. Waving him back, 
however, imperiously, with her white-gloved hand, she bade 
him desist, nor attempt to lay his degrading touch on her; 
that she would leave ihat church how and when she pleased, 
and that none should dare to eject her from its sacred pre- 
cincts. And as the man drew back, rebuked and crestfallen 
(unwilling, too, to act a rigorous part by one so evidently by 
tone and air a lady—glancing, as he did so, somewhat uneasily 
in the direction of the officer of his company, who, however, 
seemed for the inslant to have caught the same spirit of hesi- 





— a 
tation as that manifested by his subordinate), she continued 
in the same excited sirain, though her voice was sensibly 
lowered, ‘“You! you! my Lord of Hillesford! But you do 
well to seek for godly help ; you do well to grasp at every aid 
within your reach ; you have need of it—you may have bitter 
need. As you have forsaken, so may you be yourself in turn 
forsook ; as you have played the traitor, so may you be your- 
self ignominiously betrayed, until, desolate and abandoned, 
your home and your heart may be even as mine are now.” 

She sprang forward with the same swift, prond step, as she 
uttered the last words of her terrible denunciation, and again 
the wild, strange ery of ‘‘ Reparation! Reparation !”” mingled 
with the harmonious beauty of the Easter song of joy. 

‘‘ Who is she ?”’ ‘ Who can she be ?” were the queries 
repeated from lip to lip; and Norah, in her agitation and em- 
barrassment, scarce knowing, in fact, that she did so, echoed 
the prevailing interrogatory, appealing by turn to her guardian 
aud the Marquis. 

** Who could this lady be ?” ‘* What meant her unaccount- 
able allusion to Norah’s self ?’’ ‘‘ Wherefore had she singled 
her out from amongst such crowded numbers ?” ‘Could it 
be that she was mad ?”’ 

‘‘T should think that last supposition was sufficiently self- 
evident, Miss Elmore,” the Marquis falteringly replied, a fee- 
ble endeavour to call up a sneer being signally defeated by his 
overmastering emotion. 

To this observation Norah responded with so much of the 
unction of heartfelt charity in the ejaculation, that Mr. Archer, 
irritated and provoked, anathematized what he was pleased to 
term her ‘‘ undiscriminating sympathizingness.” 

‘¢ That ridiculous impulsiveness of yours,’’ he said, “is 
unceasingly leading you into some exhibition of folly and un- 
thinkingness. What can be more absurd than to manifest so 
great a degree of interest in a person whom you know nothing 
about ? Nonsense!” 

** 1 merely desired to know who the lady was. I think the 
feeling a very natural one,” was Norah’s quiet rejoinder. 

‘‘T neither know nor do I care who she may be,” her 
guardian replied as angrily as before. ‘‘ Most probably some 
disreputable character, for whom the interior of a penitentiary 
would be a more suitable position than the aisle of St. Peter’s.”’ 

‘* The lady in question,” answered a voice, rendered tremu- 
lous by mingled feelings of rage, jealousy, and indignation— 
‘‘ the lady in question is no disreputable outcast ; she is the 
wife of the Marquis of Hillesford !’’ 

Norah involuntarily turned hastily round. There, close be- 
hind her, within little more than a foot or so of where she 
stood, was Alfred Leeson standing—the head erect, the 
figure literally dilated with indignant anger, and the eyes 
steadily, resolutely fixed upon the countenance of the noble 
Hillesford, whose backward glance had been simultaneous 
with that of Norah’s; in fact, the eyes of both gentlemen 
speedily appeared to have become fascinated, as neither made 
the slightest attempt to remove his gaze from that of the other. 
A deadly quarrel was evidently about to be developed ; a regu- 
lar passage of arms was even now, if you substitute lightning 
glances for bright steel blades, being enacted between them. 
Neither would so much as permit the quiver of an eyelash, 
lest his antagonist should misinterpret such ordinary weakness 
into a signal of submission. The crowd might jostle as it 
would, the music sound, the singers tax their highest powers of 
sacred vocalization, but still the intensity of their gaze remained 
unbroken ; eye grappling with eye, and glance returning 
glance, they two still stood, apparently as incapable of change 
as the motionless, inanimate statuary by which they were sur- 
rounded. Nothing could distract their mutual attention. Mr. 
Archer was in a perfect fever of maddening uneasiness and 
alarm, endeavouring to appear, however, as though the awk- 
ward tracas had not been noticed by him. Norah, overpow- 
ered by embarrassment and confusion, had onco more sank 











upon her knees during the conclusion of the holy Mass ; and 
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so, unheeded, save by those who more immediately surrounded 
them, the two belligerents awaited the moment when a gene- 
ral egress of the congregation should afford to them a fitting 
opportunity of satisfactorily and uncompromisingly disposing 
of the matter. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





CHRIST’S APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 





LINES SUGGESTED ON PALM SUNDAY. 

Resorce! rejoice! Jerusalem, 
Long childless and forlorn, 

The Lord hath cured thy barrenness— 
A king to thee is born ; 

To rule the land, to break its chains, 
And set the captive free ; 

Behold! he reigns for ever from 


The river to the sea. 
* #: * + * 


Arise! arise! Jerusalem, 
The longed-for comes at last, 
Whom your fathers joyed to think of 
’Mid the shadows of the past. 
But dimly, in the vision of 
Their faith alone, they saw, 
And their spirits thirsted for Him 
Who was promised by the law. 
Go! dress thyself in bridal robes, 
In rubies and in gold, 
The gems that made thee beautiful 
In princes’ eyes of old; 
Put on thy jewell’d sandals, 
And bind thy flowing hair 
With pearls that on high festival 
Alone you’re wont to wear. 
Wake! wake thy harp! sweep o’er its chords ! 
Till each out-gushing string 
Has swell’d the jubilation of 
Hosanna to the King! 


Hark! hark! what shout is streaming 
To the city’s outer wall ! 

Now past the gate! ’twill soon be heard 
In Synagogue and hall. 

On, on it gathers louder, 
Like the rushing of a sea. 

Why tremble so the soldiers, 
And the stately Pharisee * 

And the doctors, and the hig'-priest, 
Why rend their garments now ? 

And why that scowl, that darkens 
Like a storm, on the brow ° 

Pale, paler grows each feature, fades 
From out each eye the light ; 

Unnerved the hand cf sacrifice 
Of priest of Jewish rite. 

The trembling victim hath its life ; 
Whilst hill and valley ring— 

“* Hosanna to the royal Son 
Of David—Judah’s King !” 


Strange voices, from the heav’ns above, 
Speak downward to the earth, 
Unheeded by the great ones, and 
The men of lordly birth. 
God’s simple poor—His little ones— 
Are they alone who hear, 
For pride, too proud to listen, hath 
A hand upon its ear. 


Anon, the night hath dropped down, with 
Its dark wing, from on high, 
And, again, a hand is writing 
Mystic lines against the sky. 
Strange symbols is it tracing there, 
A crown, and bloody cross— 
What hath a crown of royalty 
To do with crime and cross ? 
* * * * 


= 


T. M. 





** How can a man know himself ? 
but rather through action. 
know thy capacity. 
day.” — Goethe, 


Through contemplation never, 
Endeavour to do thy duty, and thou wilt 
But what is thy duty? The exigencies of the 
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guns of St. Angelo 
boomed a salvo of 
ar illery tothe King 
of kings, ushering. 
in this glorious 
day, which the 
Lord has made, and 
wherein we should 
rejoice and be glad, 
for our crucified 
Jesus ‘‘ has arisen, 
and dieth now no 
more.” ‘Trains of 
carriages, formed 
one continued line, 
through every ave- 
nue leading to the 
ereat Basilic, whi- 
ther persons of eve- 
ry rank and station, 
and grade and sex, 
and country, and 
complexion, and 








every denomination of religious creed, were hurrying on, as| dered on a blue ground of cloth. 


one vast tide of human beings. Pedestrians appeared in a 
constant state of apprehension, through fear of being rolled 
over, and ground to death by the rapid driving of the equi- 
pages in the narrow streets. Dragoons were, as usual, sta- 
tioned in all directions, to secure a passage for the great con- 
course of people and the long lines of carriages that were 
rolling into the piazza. The papal banners were floating from 
the ramparts of the castle of St. Angelo. The piazza exhi- 
bited the most bustling scene—it was all alive. I stood for 
some time on the steps of the facade, to view the arrival of 
the various ecclesiastical dignitaries, and other distinguished 
characters, as they drove up. The cardinals, the senator, 
the princes, and ambassadors, and generals, and courtiers, and 
civilians, followed each other in quick succession, in their gilded 
equipages, and gorgeous uniforms of purple and gold, in their 
national costumes, their stars, and their glittering decorations. 
Some drew up between the pillars of the colonnade, before the 
Scala Regia ; others disappeared under the arches, as they 
rolled on by special privilege to the inner courts of the Papal 
palace. The carriages and other equipages were of the most 
superb description; three foot-men usually stood behind 
each, and the liveries and trappings of the horses were most 
sumptuously ornamented with polished steel, ormolu, and 
plated ornaments. The retinue of each cardinal occupied two, 
and, in many instances, three state equipages. The senator 
rolled on in his most superb state cortege, consisting of three 
carriages and his usual splendid suite. The different ambas- 
sadors arrived, each vieing with the others in maintaining the 
superior respectability of the courts they represented, by the 
superiority of the dazzling magnificence of their cortege. The 
Austrian ambassador’s display was pre-eminently brilliant. 
He had three very richly ornamented equipages in his suite, 
with very grand liveries, hammercloths, and pendant trappings 
from the horses, with their manes and tails beautifully deco- 
rated. Before the cortege ran, at long intervals from each 
other, two running foot-men; they were dressed in yellow silk 
coats, and scarlet vests; their under garments were yellow— 
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ST. PETEL’S, 











ings, all trimmed 
with gold lace and 
gold tassels; they 
wore blue silk hel- 
mets, richly em- 
broidered, and two 
large blue pendent 
plumes. They held 
each a great cane 
with gold tassels 
above their heads, 
and thus ran most 
furiously through 
‘the streets before 
thebrilliantretinue, 
preserving their dis- 
tances as it drove 
alopog. The am- 
hassador is a grey- 
haired venerable- 
looking old man, 
and was bedizened 
with gold, embroi- 
The Bavarian ambassador, 
many ‘‘ aides-de-camp” in military uniforms, and some ladies 
formed his party, and after alighting from their carriages 
under the colonnade, the whole looked very imposing as they 
ascended the Scala Regia. The French ambassador also 
drove up in brilliant style. Amongst many other remarkable 
characters, I observed 2 Mahomedan from the east, entering 
the church in his oriental costume, consisting of a white and 
red turban, loose embroidered scarlet jacket, loose red torwsers, 
tied at the knees, and long boots made of scarlet morocco 
leather, with his semi-circular scimitar hanging by his side. 
Though still highly entertained by these interesting and ani- 
mating scenes, I considered it time to enter the church and see 
how things appeared inside. 

The great vestibule and columned portion of the Scala Regia 
were all closely lined with guards ; the entire nave of the church 
was also lined with the grenadiers, infantry of the line, and 
senator’s guard, all in their state costume; and also the Swiss, 
who wore their steel armour; and so closely did they stand, 
that they touched each other’s shoulders. The congregation 
was greater than I had ever beiore seen in St. Peter’s—all the 
ladies’ and ambassadors’ boxes were crowded to excess; four 
of the royal families’ boxes were also occupied. The altar to- 
day exhibited the grandest and richest ornaments that St. 
Peter’s treasury could furnish. Many golden chalices, silver: 
gilt vases and salvers were laid ont around the altar, on dif- 
ferent tables. The elaborately executed silver candlesticks 
and precious crucifix were on the altar, and the massive bronze 
candlesticks, with wax lights of vast size, were ranged round 
the marble balustrade over the one hundred flaming lamps of 
the confessional. ‘There were seven candles burning on the 
Papal aliar, as the Holy Father was to-day to officiate in per- 
son. The drapery of crimson velvet which hung round the 
Pope’s throne was grander than usual, the different foldings be- 
ing supported by bronze cherubs of great size and beauty. The 
marble floor within the enclosure, for those officiating at the 
ceremonies, was laid down in green cloth, as smooth and fine 
as that of a hilliard-table; and this beautiful ground reljeved 
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and afforded the most pleasing contrast with the scarlet robes 
of the cardinals and the dazzling costumes of the various ec- 
clesiastical and military officials. 

All eyes were anxiously directed towards the great arch at 
the end of the church, near the bronze door by which the Holy 
Father was expected to enter. At ten o’clock precisely the pro- 
cession issued out from under the arch, and slowly advanced 
through the files of military, who kept an open avenue through 
the countless, crushing crowds of anxious expectants. The 
usual order, as I before described, was observed. First, the 
advocates, attired in black robes—then the long line of atten- 
dants in searlet dresses, called ‘* Bussolanti’’—then followed 
those in scarlet, with white ‘* mosetics’—many assistants in 
surplices—then the Penitentiaries, all vested as if going to say 
mass, with the exception that they wore neither stoles or mani- 
ples—then came the twelve bishops, assisting at the throne, in 
white copes and mitres, made of white linen, as they can wear 
no others in the Pope’s presence—then a great number of car- 
dinals, two and two, in superbly embroidered white chasubles, 
scarlet soutans with long trains, short lace albs, without stole 
or maniple, and with mitres of white figured damask, not being 
allowed to wear any embroidered mitre in the Pope’s pre- 
sence—then a long suite of other officials—then came the 
Pope, as I before described, seated aloft on the ‘* Sedia gesta- 
toria,” wrought in silk, crimson velvet, and bullion, and carried 
as usual on the shoulders of the twelve men called ‘‘ Sediari,”’ who 
are draped in loose garments of scarlet figured silk, and sur- 
rounded by the noble guards, ‘* camerieri,” and all lined by 
Swiss guards, four of whom carried the four great swords of state, 
and preceded by very many cardinal deacons, deacons in the 
costume of the Greek and Latin churches, masters of cere- 
monies, archdeacons and subdeacons, cross-bearer, thuri- 
ferer, acolytes, and followed by the canons of St. Peter. 
There were very many others in this long, and most imposing 
of earthly processions, but how can J enumerate all, or what 
pen can write an accurate description? High over the Pope 
in his lofty chair, was carried a grand canopy of embroidered 
white ‘lama,’ supported by eight gilded poles, and at his 
back the two great fans, borne by assistants in suk uniforms. 
The Holy Father was attired in vestments o: the greatest 
value, of the most sumptuous richness and dazzling brilliancy ; 
he wore tle Pallium, and a mosette with stripes, which is a 
Grecian ecclesiastical ornament, and was intended to signify 
his primacy over the Greek as well as the Latin church. On 
his head he wore the tiara, and before him was borne, on crim- 
son velvet cushions, two others of a very costly character, one 
of which, studded with 20,000 diamonds, and manufactured by 
the state jeweller at Madrid, was some few years since pre- 
sented to the Holy Mather by Isabella, the present reigning 
sovereign of Spain. The imposing character of the procession as 
it moved forward, slowly and solemnly, seemed to partake of 
something more than human grandeur—every heart was struck 
with awe at its majesty. As it advanced some distance up the 
nave, the Pope’s choir stepped forward to meet it, and sung 
forth in exquisite strains, ‘‘ Ecce Sacerdos magnus,” and 
** Tu es Petrus.” If every Catholic’s heart thrills with delight 
at seeing Christ’s vicar on earth, clothed with so much earthly 
pomp and majesty, what ecstasies of joy and exultation over- 
whelm the Irish Catholic at beholding the visible head of his 
church, commanding so much respect, and employing all that 
princely wealth, and military display, and ecclesiastical cere- 
mony can contribute to give effect and solemnity to his approach 
to the altar of God, and with*what delight does he survey 
those around, and observe the expressions of amazement and 
veneration elicited by all on beholding the sublime ceremonies 
of that holy faith which had been so long proscribed and per- 
secuted in his native land! 

When the procession had arrived before the bronze gates of 
the Blessed Sacrament chapel, all drew up in double lines at 
each side, the Pope was lowered down, and walked in to pay a 
visit to the great High Priest of all, whom he was coming to | 








represent. After adoring for a short time, he ascended again 
the ‘‘ Sedia gestatoria,” which was raised on the shoulders of the 
sediari, or bearers, and all moved on under the gilded ornaments 
and stately arches of the lofty nave. The instant the procession 
was again in motion, twelve trumpeters, on a very high and 
distant balcony, at the distant end of the church, and so ele- 
vated as to be scarcely perceptible, gave a flourish of trumpets, 
of such sweet and silvery tones, and so softened by the dis- 
tance, that it seemed as it were an echo from heaven, whose 
pathetic strains drew a tear from many an eye, and prostrated 
every heart in veneration, as its echoes resounded through the 
distant regions of this vast fabric. Those soft and heavenly 
sounds were prolonged till the Pope reached the Papal altar; 
they then ceased, and all entered in silence within the enclosure 
of the capella (or chapel), which was, as usual, closely lined the en- 
tire length by the noble guards in their state uniforms of scarlet 
and gold, with their cocked hats and ostrich plumes, and in- 
signia of nobility, and their swords drawn. The cardinals 
took their places on the benches, covered with tapestry, and 
the other officials and assisting princes, were disposed around, 
as described on aformer occasion. The Pope having descended 
from the chair commenced Mass, surrounded by a most bril- 
liant retinue of assistants. He ascended the altar, and after 
being incensed, and intoning the ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo,” 
went to his throne, near the tribune, in the distant part of the 
inclosure, and nothing could produce a more superb effect 
than this numerous retinue, as it moved backwards and for- 
wards, to and from the throne, to the Papal altar. The Pope 
was always followed by the twelve assistant bishops, two and 
two, and when on the altar they stood behind him: and or 
the platform and steps of the altar stood sixty assistants, o 

every ecclesiastical grade, dignity, and costume, and wher 

their varied and brilliant robes, their glittering embroidery 
of gold and silver, and their sparkling diamonds and jewels, 
were dimly seen through the folding volumes of fragrant in- 
cense that ascended to the gorgeous dome, it produced an in- 
describably enchanting effect! . The epistle and gospel were 
chanted both in Greek and Latin, by Greek and Latin subdea- 
cons and deacons. The anxiety of those who stood a little in 
rere of the congregation, to get a sight of the ceremonies was 
very great, and my amiable little friend, the English Protestant 
boy, who was near me, could see nothing, being so low, till I 
occasionally raised him over the shoulders of those before us. 
He was actually bewildered with delight at the magnificence of 
these occasional brilliant glimpses. ‘The chalice used by the 
Pope to-day, was presented by the former Cardinal Duke of 
York, and is of amazing value, being of gold, and all over 
studded with diamonds of the purest water, and its worth is 
estimated at £20,000. Allthe other ornaments and altar re- 
quisites were also very costly and quite in keeping. 

At the consecration every one was struck with awe. By 
one simultaneous movement all the military of the line, and 
the noble guards fell on their knees, every sword was lowered 
to the ground, and every musket was presented, and the whole 
congregation fell prostrate ; the choir ceased singing, and after 
an awful pause, and an interval of deathlike silence, as the 
sacred host and chalice were elevated, the twelve trumpeters 
on the distant balcony, breathed forth a soft, harmonious, sil- 
very strain, of the most melting, heavenly sounds, that ever 
struck the human ear. It was entrancing and plaintive, and 
stole away the soul from earth to heavenly things. At the 
same instant several deafening volleys of artillery were fired 
from the castle of St. Angelo. Every one looked and gazed 
with astonishment, and was enraptured with the effect ; tears 
started into the eyes of many, every pulse beat high, and every 
heart throbbed with sentiments of adoration ; it was the most 
affecting music and the most solemn scene that it is possible 
for the imagination to conceive. At the elevation, the Pope 
made the sign of the cross with the host, and then with the 
chalice. After receiving the host, his Holiness with his nume- 
rous suite went to the throne. Then the cardinal-deacon, 
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accompanied by only one assistant, carried the chalice, elevated 
very high, and covered with a superb pall, from the papal 
altar to the throne. Nothing could be grander than the appear- 
ance, as the cardinal-deacon moved on solemnly through this 
long distance, the cardinals, officials, and people prostrated 
themselves, as Christ in the Most Adorable Sacrament passed 
by; the noble guards all kneeling, and holding their hats off 
with one hand, and with the other their swords to the ground. 
The Pope and all the assistants about the throne received Him 
kneeling. The cardinal walked back again tothe altar, and raising 
a richly-chased ciborium, containing the blessed Sacrament, 
and making the sign of the cross, walked as before to the 
throne. The Pope took the ciborium, and gave communion 
to the senator, assistant princes, conservatori, and some others; 
the cardinal walked back again and purified the sacred vessels ; 
the Pope finished the Mass, gave the benediction, and the pro- 
cession moved outin the same order as it had entered, two 
double lines of noble guards closing the rere. 

When the procession had reached the centre of the nave, 
the Pope under his canopy, and all the congregation, turned 
round and knelt towards the altar, the candles were lighted and 
the bell rung on the lofty marble balcony, inside which the 
relics are kept, and these relics were exposed as before—the, 
cross, lance, nail, and handkerchief; the bell rung again, and 
the procession moved on towards the great entrance door ; 
the bronze gates, which are usually closed, being thrown open 
as it approached; all the military knelt and saluted as usual. 

I now went out to witness and receive again the Papal bene- 
diction, which, though given on Holy Thursday, is repeated 
on Easter Sunday. ‘Tis very difficult to convey an adequate 
idea of that glorious sight. very available spot on the vast 
pile of the surrounding buildings, and the extensive area of 
the piazza, was one living mass of human beings ; those on 
the top of the colonnade seemed like black specks in the dis- 
tance; there was an extensive awning, ornamented with 
drapery, and erected for the accommodation of the Russian, 
and the other royal families. The entire piazza, and as far 
as the eye could carry towards Ponte St. Angelo, was lite- 
rally thronged to excess with human heads. I never before 
saw so many people assembled. The ‘ Loggia” was hand- 
somely draped, and all eyes were anxiously turned towards it, 
expecting the appearance of the Holy Father. A considerable 
time elapsed, during which many bishops and distinguished 
personages came to the balcony, to survey,the brilliant spec- 
tacle that presented itself. After a short delay, the proces- 
sion arrived ; the three precious mitres, and the tiaras, were 
ranged round the marble balustrade of the baleony—the cross- 
bearer appeared—the bell pealed loudly—the general waved 
his sword on the appearance of the Pope, wearing his tiara, at 
the lofty ‘‘ Loggia” —the military knelt—presented arms—the 
swords and colours were lowered to the ground—the bands all 
kneeling played the usual salute—the cannons boomed from 
St. Angelo! the vast multitude were prostrate—the Pope read 
the prayer, stood up in the ‘‘ Sedia gestatoria,” raised his hands 
aloft to invoke the benediction of heaven on his people. Oh! 
he truly looked like the glorious representative of Divine ma- 
jesty! He then retired—the soldiers and multitude stood up ; 
yet near an hour elapsed before I could think of stirring, so 
great was the throng of the mighty multitude disgorging itself 
through every passage that led from the piazza. By degrees I 
begun to get glimpses of the pavement as the crowds grew 
* thinner, and I attempted to move towards home; and asI went 
many a superb equipage, many a costly uniform passed by, 
and the bands of many a regiment, as they marched to 
their various cantonments. On the whole, it was a scene that 
must ever remain unrivalled by any earthly spectacle. 

Af.er dinner, my friend and I started to witness the illumi- 
nation of St. Peter’s. Great crowds were again congregating 
in the piazza to énjoy this extraordinary sight. Men were 
still occupied in arranging the lamps, and it was truly terrific 
to see the awful position in which some of them were situ- 
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ated—creeping round the exterior of the bal!, over the eupola, 
on the very arms of the cross, scarcely perceptible ; some 
were strung from the ball and bung round the sides of the 
dome. All along the colennade, facade, dome, Janthern, ball, 
and cross, and every projeciing part, were studded with lamps 
that looked like myriads of sparkling pearls. As the last rays 
of the setting sun had disappeared, and the mighty mole of 
St. Peter’s became obscured, and was lost in the darkness, 
those flickering lights became more vivid, developing all tho 
minute details of the vast fabric in those lines of little lights, 
so as actually to appear like some great fairy temple, or some 
vision or creation of the fancy; so enchanting an object I 
never beheld. We gazed again and again, and were lost in 
admiration. The crowd was excessive—and had searce room 
to stand in the piazza. Military bands played in all directions, 
and all were charmed with the entrancing scene that far sur- 
passed our most sanguine expectations. Thus we gazed till 
an hour passed on; we then went to the far end of the piazza 
to take in the whole cupola at one view, and it was still more 
surpassingly beautiful. Just at this instant, a large red flame 
issued from the top of the cross, and, astonishing spectacle! 
‘ul the lights were instantly changed! what before appeared 
like flickering s‘ars now became a strong, scarlet flame, so 
brilliant, that it quite eclipsed all the former lights, which now 
were scarcely perceptible. There was a general thrill of 
astonishment and admiration through the mighty multitude, 
The cross glowed most vividly, and there was from all, one 
flood of light that really dazzled the eves of everyone. We 
were transfixed with am zement—we looked and gazed again 
and again, till the evening wore away to near ten o'clock, and 
then the carriages began to move, everyone still looking be- 
hind, unwilline to lose sight of the most beautiful object in 
this world. We waited long for the crowd to subside; the 
carriages long after were in one continued, lengthened line, un- 
able to move more than a few paces every few minutes. We 
drove off and made our way tothe Via Condotti, but though late, 
resolved to ascend the Pincian hill, to view the illumination of 
St. Peter’s from this lofty eminence; it looked wonderfully 
interesting from this ; oint, which was also crowded with de- 
lighted spectaiors. We moved about to get a view from 
various positions, and after 2 long stand, we proceeded home, 
walking backwards, till we lost sight of an object whose like 
we shall never again see on earth. Thus closed an Easter 
day at Rome, the most glorious day that ever shone upon us, 
and to our latest hour must ever be memorable to us, and form 
a remarkable era in our lives.— Shrines of the Apostles, by 
THomas CANON Pope. 





HYMN FOR EASTER-DAY. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! joyful our heart and gay, 
Alleluia! Alleluia! death’s night is pass’d away ; 
Death is a shady way 
To God’s eternal day, 
Singing forth our blithest lay, Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Life hath from death arose, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
New joy in heaven glows, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Manhood with God aliied, 
For man’s love crucified, 
Spring to life gloritied, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Sing, ye who pine in woe, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Gaze on the beams that glow, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
To-day around your King, 
Whose path of suffering 
Doth to all glory bring, Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Let our heart’s joy be paid, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
“In this day God has made,” Alleluia! Alleluia! 
To Him who set us free, 
Who fought and died that we 
May share His victory, Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Jesus, our hope and love, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Grant in thy light above, Alleluia! Alleluia! 

We may this hymn of glee, 

Of praise and love of thee, 

Sing forth eternally, Alleluia! Alleluia! 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’Franaaay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE LAST BAR SPEECH. 

The O’Connell trials in 1844.—The monster indictment.—Right Hon. Mr. 
Sheil’s speech for the defence.—His reviewof O’Connell’slife.—O’Con- 
nell’s loyalty when the French were in the bay.—Generous conduct 
towards Sir Abraham Bradley King —Appeal to the jury.—O’Connell’s 
remark to a friend upon the speeches.—Suggestions of his friend.— 
O’Connell’s speech.—He demands an acquittal as a right.— Argues for 
the repeal of the Union.—Denies he ever was a conspirator.— Refers 
to the necessity of agitation to carry reform in the laws.—The value 
of juries impartially selected.—The order and decorum of the monster 
meetings.—His anxiety to prevent illegal combinations.—His refusal 
of American support, or aid from France.—The need of Irish legisla- 
tion for [reland. 

Tue last case in which O'Connell appeared as an advocate was 
his own. On the 15th of January, 1844, Daniel O’Connell, 
John O’Connell, Thomas Steele, Thomas Matthew Ray, 
Charles Gavan Duffy, John Gray, Richard Barrett, and the 
Rev. Thomas Tierney, were charged with conspiring to inti- 
midate the government, to supersede the tribunals of justice, 
to corrupt the soldiery, to create hostility between different 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects, and the two nations of Eng- 
land and Ireland, &c. The indictment was properly termed a 
monster one—it measured ninety-seven feet of parchment, and 
five-and-twenty witnesses were examined to support the case 
for the crown. ‘The Attorney-General’s statement occupied 
eleven hours. Reporters who attended Repeal meetings, and 
police who witnessed the great gatherings assembled in various. 
places during the Repeal agitation, formed the chief witnesses. 
The case for the crown lasted ten days. The author was em- 
ployed as reporter during this extraordinary case. Mr. Sheil, who, 
like O’Connell, had long ceased practising at the bar, once more 
appeared in wig and gown, ready to do battle for his client. 
He was specially counsel for Mr. John O’Connell, but defend- 
ing one was defending all; and as his speech had reference to 
his share in the labours of O’Connell, it is proper to insert 
portions of it. The author shall never forget the impression it 
made upon him. No other effort of oratory moved him so much, 
and the silence and attention with which Mr. Sheil was listened 
to, denoted the earnest desire to hear this unrivalled speaker. 
Amid breathless silence this gifted orator, who achieved a 
character for brilliant speaking among the critical audience of 
the House of Commons few of his countrymen ever established, 
thus addressed the court : 

** May it please your lordships and gentlemen of the jury,” 
he said, ‘‘I am counsel for Mr. John O’Connell. The im- 
portance of the case is not susceptible of exaggeration ; and I 
donot speak in the language of hyperbole when I say that the 
attention of the empire is directed to the spot in which we are 
assembled. How great is the trust reposed in you! How 
great is the task which I have undertaken to perform! Con- 
scious of its magnitude, I have risen to address you—not 
unmoved, but undismayed. No! not unmoved; for at this 
moment how many incidents of my own political life come 


back-upon me when I look upon my great political benefactor, 


my deliverer, and my friend. But of the emotion by which I 
acknowledge myself to be profoundly stirred, solicitude forms 


_ no part. Ihave great reliance upon you—upon the ascend- 


ancy of principle over prejudice in your minds ; ‘and I am not 
entirely without reliance on myself. I do not speak in the 
language of vain-glorious self-complacency when I say this. I 
know that Iam surrounded by men infinitely superior to me 
in every forensic, and in almost every intellectual qualifica- 
tion. My confidence is derived—not from an overweening 
estimate of my own faculties, but from a thorough conviction 
of the innocence of my client. I know (and I appear in some 
sort not only as an advocate but as a witness before you)—I 
know him to be innocent of the misdeeds laid to his charge. 
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The same blood flows through their veins—the same feelings 


circulate through their hearts—the son and the father are in 
all political regards the same; and with the father I have toiled 
in no dishonourable companionship for more than half my life 
in that great work which it is his chief praise that it was con- 
ceived in the spirit of peace—that in the spirit of peace it wag 
carried out, and that in the spirit of peace it was brought by 
him to its glorious consummation!” This was the opening of 
Mr. Sheil’s address. 

The continuation was as follows: ‘* It was in 1798 that the 
celebrated man was called to the bar who was destined to play 
the part conspicuous on the theatre of the world. He was in 
theb loom of youth, the full flush of life—the blood bounded 
in his veins, and in a frame full of vigour was embodied an 
equally elastic and athletic mind. He was in that season of 
life when men are most disposed to high and daring adventure, 
He had come from those rocks and mountains of which a de- 
scription so striking has appeared in the reports that have 
been read to you. He had listened, as he says, to the great 
Atlantic, whose surge rolls unbroken from the coast of Labra- 
dor. He carried enthusiasm to romance ; and of the impres- 
sions which great events are calculated to make upon minds 
like his, he was peculiarly susceptible. He was unwedded. 
He had given no hostages to the state. The conservative 
affections had not tied their ligaments, tender but indissoluble, 
about his heart. There was at that time an enterprise on 
foot—guilty, and deeply guilty indeed, but not wholly hope- 
less. The peaks that overhung the Bay of Bantry were visi- 
ble from Iveragh. What part was taken in that dark adven- 
ture by this conspirator of sixty-nine ? Curran was suspected— 
Grattan was suspected. Both were designated as traitors 
unimpeached ; but on the name of Daniel O’Connell a con- 
jecture never lighted. And can you bring yourselves to believe 
that the man who turned with abhorrence from the conjuration 
of 1798, would now, in an old age, which he himself has 
called not premature, engage in an insane undertaking in 
which his own life, and the lives of those who are dearer to 
him than himself, and the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
his countrymen, would, beyond all doubt, be sacrificed ?— 
Can you bring yourselves to believe that he would blast all the 
laurels which it is his boast that he has won without the 
effusion of a single drop of blood—that he would drench the 
land of his birth, of his affections, and of his redemption, in 
a deluge of profitless blood, and that he would lay prostrate 
the great moral monument which he has raised so high that 
it is visible from the remotest region of the world ? What he 
was in 1798, he is in 1844. Do you believe that the man 
who aimed at revolution would repudiate French assistance, 
and denounce the present dynasty of France ? Do you think 
that the man who aimed at revolution, would hold forth to the 
detestation of the world the infamous slavery by which the 
great transatlantic republic, to her everlasting shame, permits 
herself to be degraded ? Or, to come nearer home, do you 
think that the man who aimed at revolution, would have in- 
dignantly repudiated the profered junction with the English 
Chartists ? Had a combination been effected between the 
Chartists and the Repealers, it would have been more than 
formidable. At the head of that combination in England was 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor, once the associate and friend of Daniel 
O’Connell. The entire of the lower orders in the north of 
England were enrolled in a powerful organization. A league 
between Repealers and Chartists might have been at once 
effected. Chartism uses its utmost and most clandestine 
efforts to find its way into this country. O'Connell detects 
and crushes it. Of the charges preferred against him, am I 
not right when I exclaim that his life contains the refutation ? 
To the charge that Mr. O’Connell and his son conspired to 
excite animosity amongst her majesty’s subjects, the last ob- 
servation that I have made to you is more peculiarly appli- 
cable. Gentlemen, Mr. O’Connell and his co-religionists have 
been made the objects of the fiercest and the coarsest vilupe- 
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ration; and yet I defy the most acute and diligent scrutiny 
of the entire of the speeches put before you to detect a single 
expression, one solitary phrase, which reflects in the remotest 
degree upon the Protestant religion. He has left all the con- 
tumely heaped upon the form of Christianity which he pro- 
fesses utterly unheeded, and the Protestant Operative Society 
has not provoked a retort; and every angry disputant has, 
without any interposition on his part, been permitted to rush 
in ‘where angels fear to tread.’ Gentlemen, the religion of 
Mr. O’Connell teaches him two things—charity towards those 
who dissent from him in doctrine, and forgiveness of those 
who do him wrong. You recollect (it is from such incidents 
that we are enabled to judge of the characters and feelings 
of men)—you remember to have heard, in the course of the 
evidence, frequent reference made to poor old Sir Bradley 
King. The unfortunate man had been deprived of his office, 
and all compensation was denied him. He used to stand in 
the lobby of the House of Commons the most desolate and 
hopeless looking man I ever saw. The only one of his old 
friends that stuck to him all through was Baron Lefroy.* But 
Baron Lefroy had no interest with the government. Mr. 
O’Conneil saw Bradley King and took pity on him. Bradley 
King had been his fierce political—almost his personal antago- 
nist. Mr. O’Connell went to Lord Althorpe, and obtained for 
Bradley King the compensation which had been refused him. 
I remember having read a most striking letter addressed by 
Sir Abraham Bradley King to Mr. O’Connell, and asked him 
for it. He could not at first put his hand upon it; but while 
looking for it he told me that soon after the death of the old 
Dublin al@erman, an officer entered his study, and told him he 
was the son-in-law of Sir Abraham, who had, a short time be- 
fore his death, called him to his bedside and said: ‘ When I 
shall have been buried, go to Daniel O’Connell, and tell him 
that the last prayer of a grateful man was offered up for him, 
and that I implored heaven to avert every peril from his 
head.’ You may deprive him of his liberty, you may shut 
him out from the face of nature, you may inter him in a dun- 
geon to which a ray of the sun never yet descended, but you 
never will take away from him the consciousness of having 
done a good and a noble action, and of being entitled to kneel 
down every night he sleeps, and to address to his Creator the 
divinest portion of our Redeemer’s prayer. The nian to whom 
that letter was addressed, and the son of the man to whom 
that letter was addressed, are not guilty of the sanguinary in- 
tents which have been ascribed to them ; and for this they put 
themselves upon their country. Rescue that phrase from its 
technicalities—let it be no longer a fictitious one ; if we have 
lost our representation in the parliament, let us behold it in 
the jury-box ; and that you participate in the feelings of millions 
of your countrymen, let your verdict afford a proof. But it is 
not to Ireland that the aching solicitude with which the result 
of this trial is intently watched, will be confined. There is 
not a great city in Europe in which, upon the day when the 
great intelligence shall be expected to arrive, men will not stop 
each other in the public way, and inquire whether twelve men 
upon their oaths have doomed to iucarceration the man who 
gave liberty to Ireland. Whatever may be your adjudication, 
he is prepared to meet it. He knows that the eyes of the 
world are upon him, and that posterity, whether in a gaol or 


out of it, will look back to him with admiration. He is almost | 





indifferent to what may befal him, and is far more solicitous 


for others at this moment than for himself. But I, at the com- 
mencement of what I have said to you—I told you that I was 


not unmoved, and that many incidents of my political life, the | 
strange alternations of fortune through which I have passed, 


came back upon me. But now the bare possibility at which I 
have glanced has, I acknowledge, almost unmanned me.— 
Shall I, who stretch out to you in behalf of the son the hand 
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whose fetters the father had struck off, live to cast my eyes 
upon that domicile of sorrow in the vicinity of this great me- 
tropolis, and say ‘ Tis there they have immured the Liberator 
of Ireland, with his fondest and best beloved child’? No! it 
shall never be! You will not consign him to the spot to 
which the Attorney-General invites you to surrender him No. 
When the spring shall have come again, and the winter shall 
have passed—when the spring shall have come again, it is not 
through the windows of a prison-house that the father of such 
a@ son and the son of such a father shall look upon those 
green hills, on whieh the eyes of many a captive have gazed 
so wistfully in vain; but in their own mountain home again 
they shall listen to the murmurs of the great Atlantic ; they 
shall go forth and inhale the freshness of the morning air 
together ; ‘they shall be free of mountain solitudes ;’ they 
will be encompassed with the loftiest images of liberty upon 
every side; and if time shall have stolen its suppleness from 
the father’s knee, or impaired the firmness of his tread, he 
shall lean on the child of her that watches over him from hea- 
ven, and shall look out from some high place far and wide into 
the island, whose greatness and whose glory shall be for ever 
associated with his name. In your love of justice—in your 
love of Ireland—in your love of honesty and fair play, I place 
my confidence. I ask you for an acquittal not only for the 
sake of your country, but for yourown. Upon the day when 
this trial shall have been brought to a termination—when, 
amidst the hush of public expectancy, in answer to the solemn 
interrogatory which shall be put to you by the officer of the 
court, you shall answer, ‘ Not guilty,’ with what a transport 
will that glorious negative be welcomed! How will you be 
blest, adored, worshipped ; and, when retiring from this scene 
of excitement and of passion, you shall return to your own 
tranquil homes, how pleasurably will you look upon your chil. 
dren, in the consciousness that you will have left them a pa 
trimony of peace, by impressing upon the British cabinet tha 
some other measure besides a state prosecution is necessar. 
for the pacification of your country.”’ 

The other eminent men who were engaged for the defence 
addressed the jury for their respective clients. Sheil and 
Whiteside, the Demosthenes of the Irish bar ; Jonathan Henn, 
the finished and erudite orator ; Fitzgibbon, forcible ; MacDo- 
nagh, able and winning ; Moore, the perfect lawyer ; Hatchell, 
wary and sagacious. 

While O’Connell listened to these able addresses from 
the ablest members of the Irish bar, turning to a friend he 
said : 

«They are exhausting every topic, and leaving me nothing 
to say when my turn comes to speak.”’ 

‘<Not so,” was the reply; ‘‘ they cannot deprive you of your 
appropriate subject. They are making purely legal speeches ; 
yours must be political and historical. You, of course, must 
enter on some legal points; but it appears to me your pecu- 
liar duty will be to demonstrate that the nation, struggling for 
repeal, is in the right, and to justify the movement on higher 
than mere legal grounds.” 

Upon this hint O’Connell spoke, and his speech, which was 
of considerable length, was a very able exposition of his poli- 
tical views, especially upon the question of the Repeal of the 
Union, and the way in which measures ought to be battled 
for. It has been the object of the writer of ‘‘ The Bar Life,” 
to confine himself; as far as possible, to O’Connell’s forensic 
career—to avoid bringing his political sentiments (which had 
already been fully treated of by his other biographers) into 
this work ; but the career of O’Connell as a politician forms so 
strong a contrast to those of more recent Irish leaders, that 
the conduct he pursued, especially with reference to external 
assistance, cannot be too vividly recalled to the memory of 
the people in whose cause he laboured for his whole life. We 
therefore invite the attention of the Irish peonle to his last bar 


speech. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY—A VISION OF THE PAST. 


Dne more has been added to the long list of joyful festivals om 
which we honour the glorious Apostle of our country, St. Patrick. 
The fairest—the happiest morning of the fair and happy new 
year has been ushered in with the deep fervent blessing of the Irish 
heart. Many a cead-mille-fuilthe, warm and pure as Irish love, 
has hailed the dawning of Patrick’s Day. Many an eye, heretofore 
dim with the bitter tear of misery, has sparkled brightiy, and 
poured forth the gushing flood of gladness. Many a little hand has 
mg the green shamrock closely to the your~ and beating heart. 

[any a sinewy arm has moved convulsively on tuat ever welcome 
morning. 

It is not in our own green island alone that the 17th of March 
is a day of gladness and rejoicing. Everywhere that an Irish pulse 
beats (and where is the land in which an Irishman in not found ?), 
in every country throughout the world—among the wilds of Aus- 
tralia ; out on the “ eternal praries;” deep in the unpeopled forests 
of America; straying along the distant banks of the Ganges; 
panting on the sandy, sun-scorched deserts of Africa; everywhere 
do you find some wandering son of the Emerald Isle, 


“Now chilled beneath a northern heaven, 
Now fann’d by summer’s zone ;” 


and everywhere does the hearty cheer go up. on Patrick’s Day. 
Patrick! that name is the key-note for the sweetest—the most 
melting music of the Irish heart. ‘That name is the brilliant star 
from which streams forth the silver ray of hope to shine with 
peerless beauty on the destinies of Ireland. That name is the 
breathing fire that warms the eloquence of the exiled patriot’s 
love. Around it are twined his most hallowed and glorious recol- 
lections. It cheers him on in the battle-field of life, and hovers 
like an angel’s whisper round his lip, when quivering in death. 
How many a lonely exile, whose brow is stamped with the noble 
characters of his race, tells, as he sits by the stranger’s fireside, 
the story of many a merry Patrick’s Day in the dear old land. I 
can fancy I hear his deep, manly voice—now hushed into a tone of 
whispering tenderness, and again swelling out in the full volume of 
enthusiasm, as he thinks of by-gone days, and pictures the sor- 
rows or the glories of his island home. He would, indeed, be no 
true Irishman—he were unworthy to be called the son of St. 
Patrick, if he did not, on the anniversary of his country’s Apostle, 
experience those feelings and emotions which cauce the big tear 
. a in the eye, and the deep crimson spot burn upon the 
cheek. 

Beautiful are the memories which rise up before the mind as it 
looks through the long vista of departed years, and beholds the 
joyous days when the sunshine of liberty beamed brightly through- 
out the land. Those days are now gone; but thought fondly turns 
to happy scenes, and is wont to restore, in all the freshness of 
reality, the buried deeds of ages. Even in our gayest moments 
we will often forget what is going on around us, and “some fancy 
light as air” will arrest our thoughts, and bear them back through 
centuries of the past. 

Something like tl.s I experienced on the last Patrick’s Day. I 
formed one of a numerous party assembled to honour the nationa} 
festival. Directly on entering the place of the evening’s amuse- 
ment, my eyes fell on one of the banners which decked the walls. 
Encircled by wreaths of golden shamrocks, and tastefully set off 
with the dark green leaves of laurel—a fitting type for the undecay- 
ing memories of the past—the banner bore the noble words, “ Let 
Erin remember the days of old.” It was the first on which my 
eye rested, and all the circumstances of the night—the merry 
laugh, the thrilling song, and ringing cheer—served but to give 
greater force, additional emphasis to every word. The “melody” 
was sung in magnificent style, the second stanza swelling out and 
trembling in sweet and mournful music through every heart : 


“On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear, cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining. 
Thus shall memory oft, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over— 
Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover.” 


Following the noble sentiment of our own immortal poet, I gra 
dually forgot the brilliant scene around me, and my mind, looking 


far away “through the waves of time.” brought before me a visior 
of the past. 
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Methought it was the midnight of superstition, and that the darx- 
ness of idolatry lay, like a heavy cloud, over the land. My soul was 
sad, for the gloom was hiding all the beauties of Erin. But soon the 
night sped on; the day-star, the star of faith, rose with its clear 
silver light above me, and the thick folds of night’s sable shroud 
lifted slowly off the landscape. The grey dawn is just breaking 
every valley and highland is smiling in the calm freshness of the 
dewy morning, and entire nature seems hushed in silent adoration 
of the Supreme Creator. Standing on the beach, which is laved 
by the leaping waters of the mighty ocean, I can descrie the snow- 
white sail of a heaving bark, as with majestic grace she comes 
riding on the swelling waves. Soon there is heard, borne on the 
breeze, the soft low sounds of distant music. The rising swell 
comes fully on the ear; and again the notes grow fainter and fainter, 
till they mingle indistinctly with the hoarse breaking of the foam- 
crested masses on the shore. Swiftly the bark sweeps on, the rich 
music of solemn voices still gushing over the laughing waters. And 
now, while silence reigns around, the sail is furled, and slowly there 
is reared at the prow something which shines brightly in the sun- 
shine. My heart beats quickly; a tear of gladness fills my eye; 
bending lowly at the water’s edge, with outstretched arms I salute 
the sign—it is the Cross. 

A venerable form has stepped on shore, and kneeling down im- 
prints upon the beach a kiss of love. With feelings of reverential 
awe I approach the holy man, and hear the solemn benediction 
with which Ireland is blessed by the lips of Patrick. I feel that 
his generous soul is filled with the utmost rapture of delight, as he 
looks upon the uncovered heads of our forefathers bending in lowly 
reverence before the sign of salvation. I know what are the feel- 
ings of his pure, unsullied heart ashe holds aloft the green-leaved 
shamrock, and hears the fervent welcome with which the kneeling 
multitude salute the little symbol of Christianity. The fetters are 
riven—the bonds are burst, and the queenly form of beloved Erin 
is wreathed with the smile of faith and love, on this her first and 
most glorious Patrick’s Day. 

Such was the vision conjured up by the sublime words of Moore. 
Pleasing indeed must such thoughts be to us. They speak of a 
high and noble destiny, traced out for our beloved country among 
the nations of the earth by the unerring finger of Eternal Wisdom. 
Though Ireland be now down-trodden and crushed by oppression, 
still can she, on this happy day, smile through her tears, and feel 
the chord of hope sounding sweetly within her. ‘Though her name 


-be despised, insulted, and by fraud and cruelty blotted from the 


list of nations, yet there is something she has never lost, and never 
will—her Faith. Erin is to-day the brightest gem in the diadem of 
Peter. That faith which Patrick planted on our own green isle—that 
faith which has been handed down to us, sealed by the martyred 
blood of our forefathers, is still preserved pure and undefiled, a 
noble and a precious heritage, amongst us. Yes! when famine was 
knawing at the very vitals of her people, when the sword of the 
despoiler laid waste her fields, when deep despair was stamped on 
the brows of all, even then that faith shone brightly in the hearts 
of Erin’s children. When her sons were banished from the homes 
of their fathers—when the blackness of desolation spread around 
the hearths at which their childhood passed, ’twas then they car- 
ried with them into foreign lands the sacred fire which has warmed 
into brightness and beauty every country of their exile. No won- 
der that wherever our countrymen wander festive gatherings take 

lace to celebrate the anniversary of the precursor of Christianity 
in Ireland. No wonder that the recollection of by-gone days opens 
ow before the exile at the wild swelling music of his native 

a 

ae “ The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed.” 


Oh yes! the memory of the illustrious dead recurs to his mind— 
the glorious names of the departed burn upon his lip, and make 
his heart heave and swell with enthusiasm and pride. Surely we 
may hope that the sacred and holy-tire which is ever burning be- 
fore the shrine of our great Apostle, will yet be the guiding star to 
lead us on to liberty. Surely we may trust in the sublime prayer 
which Patrick breathed to the Ruler of nations—that the Irish race 
might never be doomed irrevocably to the galling chain of slavery. 
Yes! we will “learn to labour and to wait”—labour in the noble 
and holy cause of redressing our suffering country’s wrongs—walt 
with hope and confidence for the happy day when Ireland shall be 
what God intended her, 


‘Great, glorious, and free— 
The first flower of the earth, the first gem of the sea.” 
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IRISH VALOUR IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





BpeAKING of this country, a French writer has said, ‘ Ireland 
is the land of shining swords and brilliant ideas.” This was 
an allusion at once to the military men we furnished to foreign 
armies, and the orators we supplied to the senate. . More 
brilliant orators than our Grattans, Sheridans, and Burkes, no 
country ever produced. In the present article, however, we 
shall deal with the ‘‘ shining swords.” 

Everyone is aware that before the relaxation of the penal 
laws, Irish regiments were maintained in the armies of Spain, 
France, and Austria. These regiments originally followed the 
exiled Stuarts, to whom they lent a weight and importance 
that exiled kings never possessed before or since. Deprived 
of crown and kingdom, the Stuarts always possessed an army 
who were ever ready to fling up their commissions, quit France, 
Spain, and Austria, and crowd round their legitimate king, 
should their services be needed to effect his restoration. An 
allusion is made to the heroic valour of one of these exiles 
named Lynch, in the ‘*‘ Memoirs of Segur,’’ where an incident 
is related, which we consider characteristic of the daring 
courage by which the Irish of that dey earned a brilliant re- 
putation. After describing his campaigns in America, and 
preparations for returning to Europe, he says: ‘‘ But before I 
speak of our run, I will relate an anecdote concerning my 
friend Lynch, that will give an idea both of his singular bravery 
and of the originality of his disposition. Lynch, after being 
engaged in the campaigns of India, served, before he was em- 
ployed in the army of Rochambeau, under the orders of Count 
d’Estaing, and distinguished himself particularly at the memo- 
rable siege of Savannah. M. d’Estaing, at the most critical 
moment of that sanguinary affair, being at the head of the 
right column, directed Lynch to carry an urgent order to the 
third column, which was on the left. These columns were 
then within grape-shot of the enemy’s entrenchments, and on 
both sides a tremendous firing was kept up. Lynch, instead 
of passing through the centre or in the rere of the columns, 
proceeded coolly through the shower of balls and grape-shot 
which the French and English were discharging at each other. 
It was in vain that M. d’Estaing, and those who surrounded 
him, cried to Lynch to take another direction; he went on, 
executed his order, and returned by the same way ; that is to 
say, under an archway of flying shot, and where everyone ex- 
pected to witness his instant destruction. ‘ Zounds!’ said the 
General, on seeing him return unfiurt ; ‘the devil must be in 
you surely! Why did you choose such a road as that, in which 
you might have expected to perish a thousand times over ?’ 
‘ Because it was the shortest,’ answered Lynch. Having uttered 
these few words, he went with equal coolness, and joined the 
group that was most ardently engaged in storming the place. 
He was afterwards promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and commanded our infantry in the first engagement we had 
with the Prussians on the heights of Valmy.” 

In a French manuscript which the distinguished author of 
the ‘‘ Green Book,” J. Cornelius O'Callaghan, has confided to 
us, we find another very extraordinary instance of Irish heroism. 
It appears from this document, that an Irishman named Cop- 
pinger entered the Spanish army in the early part of the pre- 
sent century. During the revolutionary war of Mexico, Cop- 
pinger served the Spanish crown in that remarkable country, 


and was appointed military commandant of the fort of St. John | 


de Ulloa. There is nothing in history more extraordinary than 
Coppinger’s defence of this stronghold. General Joseph Cop- 
pinger, au service d’ Espagne, sustained a siege of three years, 
but was forced to capitulate on the 22nd November, 1825. 
At that time the garrison was reduced to fifty-seven men, and 
the castle, which was defended with 300 pieces of artillery, 
did not contain an atom of food. Before he surrendered, Cop- 
pinger called a council of the officers and men—the scanty 
survivors of the garrison—who assembled round him ** few 
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and faint, but fearless still.” Like a man of honour as he 
was, Coppinger proposed to this council of war, that rather 
than surrender a fortress which Spain had confided to their fide- 


_ lity, they should blow themselves up—eastle and all—and bury 


themselves under the ruins. Unable to persuade his comrades 
to consent to this proposal, the exiled Irishman found himself 
obliged to capitulate. But the conditions he obtained were of 
the most honourable nature. He was to march out with the 
royal colours unrolled and ruflling in the wind, the rattling 
drums beating the point of war, the match flaming, and four 
pieces of cannon rolling at his heels. Nothing could be more 
honourable. The standard of the king, whom he had served 
so devotedly, remained flying from the summ't of the fort, 
until the last member of his band had defiled from the gates, 
and left behind him for ever the well-defended fortress of ‘* St. 
John de Ulloa.” 





THE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF IRELAND. 


THERE is one subject, perhaps but one, in the wide field of 
Irish archeology which as yet no writer has touched upon. 
We allude to the description or classification of the numerous 
and interesting monumental effigies which lie scattered in the 
too often neglected grave-yards of Ireland, or within the walls 
of ruined parish or conventual churches. In England the 
case is very different. In that country there is scarcely a 
monument of any period, from the time of the Romans to that 
of the great Revolution, that has not been drawn, engraved, 
described, and published in at least one form or another. The 
same may be said of the great majority of similar monuments 
remaining upon the continent of Europe. In Ireland only 
has the subject been neglected or overlooked ; and yet what a 
foundation for more than one volume does it suggest. Our 
country has been described as possessing, more than any other 
nation in the world, a complete series of domestic architecture, 
in the full meaning of the words; that is, of human habita- 
tions, beginning with the underground abodes and the bee- 
hive houses of the earliest inhabitants of the island (belonging 
to the same period as the cromlechs and cairns), and conti- 
nued almost without interruption to our own day. As with 
the abodes, so with memorials of the people by which they 
were inhabited. | 

Many parts of Ireland, and particularly districts of the south 
and west, contain memorial pillars and monumental slabs of 
rude and unartistic workmanship, which nevertheless, from 
the inscriptions they bear, are of the highest interest to the 
philologist, antiquary, and historian. It is a question not 
yet definitely settled, whether the Celts of Ireland, in pagan 
times, had acquired the use of those still mysterious Ogham 
letters about which so much has been written. Certain it is 
that long after the time of St. Patrick, the Ogham characters 
were of not uncommon use in this island, and that they were 
even known and used in other countries than Ireland—in 
Wales and Scotland for instance, as several unmistakeable 
examples, found within the last few years in either country, 
amply testify. But it is not to those deeply interesting pillar- 
stones, nor yet to the inscribed monumental flags by which 
they were succeeded, that we would just now wish to draw 
attention. In our present paper, we confine our remarks toa 
class of remains usually found in almost every European 
country, and of frequent occurrence in this—the monumental 
effigies of king, prelate, warrior, or even of private individual, 
upon which the seulptor’s art was employed to convey to future 
generations the very appearance which, when living, was borne 
by the individual thus commemorated. Our earliest monu- 
ments of this class may be said to date from about the period 
of the invasion of Strongbow. They represent not only Irish, 


but Anglo-Irish and even English celebrities, and are invalu- 
able from the evidence they afford of the dress, appointments, 
&c., of people long since passed away. That long possses 
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national and even local peculiarities of great mterest, will be | 
acknowledged by all who shall have paid attention to their | 
comparison with objects of a similar class and age, as found in 
other countries.. Our space in the **Dusriin SaturDAy” is 
necessarily limited, and even were it not so, we could not 
hope, in a magazine article, to more than glance at a subject, 
for the proper elucidation of which a goodly volume or two 
would scarcely suflice. ; 

The monumental effigies of Ireland may be described under 
three gencral heads—the military, including such as refer to 
royal personages; the ecclesiastical ; and the civil or domestic. 
Of the first class we still retain two noble examples in a tole- 
rably fine state of preservation, and several mutilated frag- 
ments. Of the other classes we may say hundreds lie neglect- 
ed and unnoticed in almost every county. 

The beautiful ruin of Roscommon Abbey is well worthy of 
the notice of all true archeologists, not only that it displays 
architectural features of considerable antiquity and of high 
interest, but also that it contains the tomb of its founder, 
Felim Mac Cathal Crovdearg O’Connor, king of Connaught, 
whose death is thus referred to in the Four Masters, as trans- 
lated by O'Donovan: ‘The age of Christ, 1265.—Felim, son 
of Cathal Crovdearg O’Connor, the defender and supporter of 
his own province, and of his friends on every side; the ex- 
peller and plunderer of his foes; a man full of hospitality, 
prowess, and renown; the exalter of the clerical orders and 
men of science; a worthy materies of a King of Ireland, for 
his nobility, personal shape, heroism, wisdom, clemency, and 
truth, died after the victory of (extreme) ‘ unction’ and pe- 
nance, in the monastery of the Dominican friars of Roscommon, 
which he himself had granted to God and to that order. Hugh 
O’Connor, his own son, was inaugurated king over the Conna- 
cians as his successor.” 

This tomb, which is a beautiful example of the sculptural 
art of the 13th century, represents the king crowned, with 
sceptre in the right hand, and dressed in the regal mantle. 
The left hand clasps a reliquary suspended from the neck of 
the figure, which, we may say, is life-size. The feet, clad in 
the old Irish brogue or shoe, rest upon a dog generally sup- 
posed to have been considered an emblem of fidelity. The 
front of the tomb, which is of the table or ‘‘altar’ descrip- 
tion, was originally divided by slender shafts into compart- 
ments surmounted by ogee arches, and in each panel was a 
representation of a warrior clothed from head to foot in ringed 
mail, and armed with sword and long-handled battle-axe.— 
These figures are extremely curious, as being the earliest re- 
presentations we possess of the famous gallowglasses, or heavy 
armed infantry of the Irish chieftains. The head of this relic 
of Irish royalty has been broken off, but has been replaced in 
its original position. It would be useless to speculate on the 
form of the crown, as only the band round the forehead re- 
mains, the upper portion as well as-the features of the face 
having been battered away. The head rests upon a pillow, 
and the hair is long and curiously curled or plaited. Altogether 
the figure is full of repose and dignity. A very similar monu- 
ment, referring to Connor O’Brien (Croohore na Sudinae), king 
of Thomond, who was killed at the battle of Sudinae, in Clare, 
occurs in the Abbey of Corcomroe, and has already been fully 
described in our pages. The O’Brien monument, however, 
was not of the ‘‘altar tomb” kind, but was placed within an 
arched recess in the north side of the church, in the position 
usually assigned to ‘‘ founders’ tombs.” From a comparison 
of these two effigies, it will be gathered that each was intended 
as a portrait. ‘The hair of Connor O’Brien, unlike that of the 
Connaught king, is represented fold upon fold, in a magnifi- 
cent coulin Much that has been destroyed in the O’Connor 


figure, remains here in a fair state of preservation. From a 
portion of the design of the crown still to be seen, and which 
owes its preservation to the difficulty which the vandals who 
destroyed the rest had of reaching it, we find that it consisted 
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of a band ornamented with the usual fleur-de-lis pattern, 
Thus one figure throws light upon portions of the other 
which have disappeared. 

We should much exceed our limits were we to yield to the 
temptation which a consideration of our subject offers, and 
dwell at any length upon the style, &c., of several other tombs 
of Irish kings or princes which still remain more or less perfect. 
We must descend to a few characteristic examples of those of 
the warriors of the 12th or 18th centuries. Gray Abbey, in 
the county Down, still exhibits the effigies of its founders, the 
famous Sir John de Courcey, ‘‘the scourge of Ulster,” and 
bis wife Alfrica, daughter of Godred, king of Man. The 
knight is shown in complete mail, cross-legged, with a huge 
kite-shaped shield upon his left arm. His right hand is upon 
the handle of his good sword, which is represented ag half 
drawn. - Unfortunately the head has disappeared. The lady 
Alfrica wears a dress of the close of the 12th century, and as 
usual has a dog at her feet. These historic monuments are 
beautifully executed, and must be supposed to convey a very 
excellent idea of the originals which they represent. Christ 
Church, Dublin, contains an ‘‘altar tomb” bearing an effigy 
of the celebrated Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. Some doubts 
have been expressed as to whether this figure should be re- 
ferred to that arch-invader. The weight of evidence, however, 
fully bears out the generally received opinion. The knight is 
clothed in chain-mail, and bears a shield similar to that of De 
Courcey’s; the legs are also crossed. Beside it stands a 
smaller tomb, which apparently exhibits a figure cut in two. 
This is believed to represent a son of Strongbow, who is said 
to have been thus dissevered by the parent in a fit of fury, 
upon hearing that the youth had permitted himself to remain 
the sole survivor of his party in an encounter with the Irish! 
The peasantry in the neighbourhood of Athassil Abbey, county 
Tipperary, point, with a feeling something like awe, to the 
efigy of ‘‘Karl Rua,” the great Red Earl de Burgho, its 
founder. The figure; which measures five feet nine inches in 
length, is represented in the civil habit of the time, bare- 
headed, and holding in the right hand, which rests upon the 
waist, a glove. In the left hand are gathered the folds of an 
ample mantle. The gown, which extends to the feet, is fas- 
tened at the breast by a genuine Irish brooch, and round the 
waist is a belt. The feet have been broken off. At Cashel a 
number of memorials similarly habited may be seen, but they 
are unfortunately uninscribed, and no tradition concerning 
them exists. Over the greater portion of the Pale a very eon- 
siderable number of monumental effigies, referring to members 
of ancient Anglo-Irish families, yet remain. ‘Those of the 
Plunketts, ancestors of the Dunsaney and Killeen families, 
are amongst the most remarkable, not only on account of their 
artistic finish, but also from their inscriptions. Athboy, Rath- 
more, Killeen, Dunsaney, and other localities in Meath, retair 
memorials of the Plunketts and Prestons, which should not 
be neglected, as they are by living representatives of the fami- 
lies they record, The tombs of the Butlers in St. Canice’s 
cathedral are as fine as any works of their kind in Europe, 
and are yet not superior to many scores of others belonging 
to the same family and their connexions, which lie unnoticed 
in obscure graveyards, half buried in the soil. 

Very many interesting and occasionally beautiful ecclesias- 
tical effigies, commemorative of churchmen of different grades, 
also remain, but as yet we have no nearly complete list of 
them. A fine-episcopal figure, of the 12th century, may be 
noticed built into the wall of an ancient church at Newtown, 
Trim, county Meath. Beneath where the head should be is 
a perfectly smooth hollow, and the tradition in the neighbour- 
hood is that the bishop’s head, mitre and all, were formed of 
silver! The finest early episcopal effigy in Ireland, and one 
of the finest in Great Britain, is preserved in the church of 
erns, in the county of Wexford; but it bears no inscription, 
and is popularly but erroneously believed to represent St. 
Aidan, or Mogue, the patron saint of the diocese. A bare 
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enumeration of even a principal portion of the curious and 
often inscribed ecclesiastical monuments, which have been 
handed down to our time in Ireland, would more than fill a 
age of this Paper, ; Re 

Again would we suggest what a foundation for a national 
work would these monuments form! We must now say, 
adieu ; and remember, reader—you who may have the guardian- 
ship of any work or works of the kind, see that they are no 
longer allowed to be chipped by curiosity-seekers, or their in- 
scriptions worn away by the feet of idle persons. They are 
greater than ‘‘ curiosities,” inasmuch as they are ancient Trish 


cords carved on stone, not written. 
- W. F. W. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER LVI. 


LAND AND LIFE. 


“*T was time and griefs 
That framed him thus: Time, with his fairer hand 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him. Bring us to him, 
And chance it as it may.” Tuk Ovtcast. 


Prive of ancestry is a deep-rooted passion. When the mind 
is imbued with it, every thought, word, and act reflects its 
humour ; like religion and politics, it is generally inherited, 
and thus the feelings and prejudices of one generation descend 
from son to son. 

My father had a large share of family pride, and loved 
Knocknacopple as the inheritance of his ancestors’ martial 
qualities and social virtues. Here, in days of yore, O’Regan 
after O’Regan ate, drank, and made merry, lived and died. 
Conscious of the intense nature of his feelings on this point, I 
watched with the utmost anxiety the progress of the fore- 
closure suit instituted by Mr. Casey. The blow fell, the doom 
was pronounced, and in the process of time the lands were 
sold, and Knocknacopple passed from the sway of the O’ Regans. 

My presence in Dublin, and perfect knowledge of all his 
affairs, rendered any reference to him unnecessary during the 
progress of the suit, and I hoped all matters connected with 
the loss of Knocknacopple might be kept secret from him. 
A letter dissipated this hope ; it was from the parish priest, 
Father Whelan. He wrote in haste to inform me the newspaper 
my father took contained an account of the sale of the lands ; 
that when reading this, my father received a paralytic stroke, 
which Dr. John feared would prove fatal. The good priest lost 
not a moment in acquainting me with this distressing event, in 
order that I might hasten to his bedside. 

‘Let us go together, Bryan,” said my wife ; ‘‘ my time for 
being of use to our father is come—lI shall nurse him.” 

I caught to my heart the dear one who in the hour of need 
remembered no unkindness, and said “it should be so.” 

Daylight faded into darkness as we drove to our old home. 
The ivy-mantled tower cast a dark shadow in front of the 
mansion ; the aged trees in the avenue looked like sable-clad 
mourners as we swept beneath. I heard a woman’s wail of 
sorrow, and thought of the banshee lamenting the departure 
of an O’Regan. Depressed by my sad thoughts, I descended 


from the chaise, and helped my wife to the ground. When | 
Knocked gently, Mrs. Riley answered our summons. 

‘* How is he, Mrs. Riley ?”’ I inquired eagerly, 

‘Only middling, Masther Bryan, very middling. He had 


ravin’ fits all day. But he’s asy now—quiet and asy.” 

** Who is with him ?” 

‘‘Father Whelan, sir. Your servant, ma’am,” and she 
curtseyed to Emily, and helped her with due respect to take off 
her mufiling. 

We were shown into the dining-room, where a fire was 
smouldering in the grate. 














*¢ T should like to see him,” I said. 

* Of coorse, sir.” 

Emily suggested, lest excitement might be produced by her 
presence, it was better she should not appear until I ascer- 
tained her visit would not be unwelcome. To this I assented, 
and proceeded alone to my father’s room. 

I stole on tip-toe to his bed. He was greatly altered. Father 
Whelan rose to shake hands with me. I heard my father pro- 
nounce my name. I took his outstretched hand; alas! it felt 
clammy and cold, as though death clutched it. I pressed it 
reverently to my lips. 

‘Forgive me, Bryan—my son, forgive me. I have lost your 
estate. My poor boy, my pride has been well punished.” 

‘* My dear, dear father, think not of it. Do not worry your 
— by such recollections,” I said. ‘I am sorry to find you 
so ill.” 

‘““['m dying, Bryan—dying fast; going to God and the 
angel who went before me.” He paused and then resumed: 
‘* You have a wife too, Bryan. I have begged God's pardon 
for my neglect of her. I wish you to let her know my sincere 
sorrow.” 

‘There is no need, my dear father. Only let her nurse 
you, and she will be glad to show her respect and attention.” 

ra May God bless her! it is morethan I deserve. Where is 
she ?” 

‘* Here. I shall go for her.” 

I returned leading Emily to my father. She bent over the 
dying man, and kissed his pallid cheek. He would have placed 
his arms round her neck, but the palsied limbs would not 
allow him to accomplish his wish. 

‘** Heaven bless you, my child,’ he said, ‘‘ and enable you 
to forgive me.” 

‘* Dear sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘I never had any feeling save 
affection for my husband’s father, and came here to show it.” 

‘¢Then I die happy. Father Whelan ?”’ 

The good priest drew nigh. 

‘¢ Pray with us.” 

These were the last words my father spoke aloud. We 
knelt by his bedside, and the priest recited the litany for a 
soul departing. In the act of prayer the spirit fled, and land 
and life went together from the old chief of Knocknacopple. 
My father’s remains rest in the family vault in the old church- 
yard of Killatly. There only remained for me to dispose of the 
furniture, and bid our old home a long farewell. My principal 
sorrow was in parting our faithful domestics. Davy was in 
profound sorrow, and Mrs. Riley filled the air with her lamen- 
tations. The tenantry in a body escorted us on our road—the 
last of the O’Regans—when I left, as I thought, for ever the 
territory which for centuries owned my forefathers as lords. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
FULFILMENT OF THE PROMISE. 


“ This is he 
Who rides on the court gale, controls its tides, 
Knows all their secret shoals and fatal eddies ; 
Whose frown abases, and whose smile exalts. 
He shines like any rainbow, and, perchance, 
His colours are as transient.” 
OLD Pray. 


Tue summer of the year 1821 found me sunk in despondency — 
low in spirits as in purse. Emily was doing all that prudence 
and economy suggested to make our limited means suffice, and 
there were no little ones wrestling for their share of our daily 
bread. I worked hard—not for my own wants, but for hers 
who was dearer than myself; but I failed to make way. August 
brought King George IV., and Irish loyalty was at fever heat. 
Dublin hid its poverty and squalor in back streets and narrow 
lanes, which the glance of royalty failed to penetrate, and the 
‘‘ finest gentleman in Europe” saw only the bright side of the 
Capital, and was quite delighted to find his Irish subjects make 
such a handsome show. ‘The whole country was bent on 
seeing the king. The metropolis was thronged; and dinners, 
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balls, levees, the order of the day and night. The corporation 
built a circular apartment in connexion with the Mansion 
House to entertain his majesty. Through the kindness of 
Lidy Stuart, Emily was enabled to participate in these galeties. 
She was presented, and described the king as the wreck of a 
handsome man. He had grown very stout—his features 
bloated and coarse. She liked the lords who were in his suite, 
and named Lord Sidmouth. 

‘My dear Emily,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ is he here ®”’ 

** Yes, Bryan ; do you know him ?” ok 

‘‘ No, my love, not personally ; but he is the minister who 
promised Mr. Anderson to give me a place.” 

‘Yes, I remember. Will you not remind him of his pro- 
mise ?” 

‘‘ My dear, I fear it would be useless. He has forgotten it, 
I dare say. Mr. Anderson is dead, and ministers have short 

emories on such points.” 

‘‘ Bryan,” she replied gravely, ‘‘ you must not let this 
chance escape. I cannot believe the kind face he wears masks 
a forsetful or unkind disposition. Who knows but the men- 
tion of poor Mr. Anderson’s name will be of use. Try him, 
at all events.” 

Acting on her advice, I sought Sir Henry Stuart, and told 
him my story. 

‘‘T am not very sanguine,” he said; ‘but I agree with 
Mrs. O’Regan; it is a chance not to be lost. I shall introduce 
you to his lordship. Come along.” 

Sir Henry was good as his word. Lord Sidmouth was most 
rourteous, and when he heard I was the barrister for whom 
Mr. Anderson asked an appointment some time back, and that 
nothing was done for me, his countenance expressed first sur- 
prise, then anger. 

‘‘T assure you, Mr. O’Regan,” he said, ‘‘ you have been 
badly treated, and I have also reason to complain. I did not 
lose sight of my friend, the late Mr. Anderson’s application 
in your favour, and on the office of solicitor-general of Hytan- 
deragee becoming vacant, nominated you to the place. Shortly 
after, I had to leave England, and believing my direction com- 
plied with, did not ascertain how matters stood. I now find 
you were not appointed, and, believe me, full justice shall be 
done. I am not the person to be trifled with, and depend 
upon full redress being given you.” 

Vith this comforting assurance Sir Henry and I expressed 
ourselves fully satisfied, and retired. In little more than a 
month, I received a communication from his lordship. Tho 
excuse ofiered for my non-appointment was a pretence of some 
mistake about my name, and which, owing to his lordship’s 
absence from England, could not berectified. A vacancy hav- 
ing been notified in the office of Commissioner of the Court of 
Requests at Sydney, salary £800 per annum, his lordship felt 
great pleasure in placing it at my disposal, if I was pleased to 
accept it. 

I wrote at once, expressing my willingness to take it, and 
vas gazetted forthwith. I received directions to be in readi- 
ness to sail to my destination next spring. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 

byreter. the siege of Jerusalem—commenced by Vespasian, 
an terminated by Titus, his son, forty years after the death of our 
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LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XII.—[continvep.] 


A simultaneous evacuation of St. Peter’s, in order to receive 
the public benediction which formed the closing ceremony of 
the holy week, and which the Pope himself delivers from an 
elevated balcony, far above the heads of the kneeling thou- 
sands assembled in the piazza, at length had the effect of 
bringing this unbecoming scene to a finale. 

Mr. Archer, impatienly grasping the hand of his still kneel- 
ing ward, imperatively desired that she should come away at | 
once—he was wearied to death with all this unmeaning mum.- . 
mery. Then, addressing the Marquis, he ventured to express 
a supposition that that gentleman, like himself, had got quite 
enough of empty forms and ceremonies, for one day at least, 
and that, consequently, not being in such frame of mind as 
would lead him to estimate the great value of the additional 
benefit about to be gratuitously bestowed, he presumed he 
might calculate on being favoured with his company at that 
more solid, if less etherial, ceremonial vulgarly denominated 
luncheon, intimating, at the same time, that a vacant seat in 
his carriage was very much at his (the Marquis’s) service. 

A somewhat unintelligible apology was the reply vouchsafed 
to the friendly interposition. The Marquis had a pre-engage- 
ment, and so must beg to be held excused. And as he spoke thus 
he bestowed a glance of unmistakeable méaning upon his vigi- 
lantly-watchful rival, over whose pale, stern features there 
suddenly broke the light ofa triumphant smile. 

A few commonplace observations regarding the magnificence 
of the pageant, the sublime character of the temple, the superb 
rendering of the church’s unrivalled music, interspersed with 
criticisms, equally keen as foolish, respecting the suitability of 
such show, parade, and splendour in connexion with a religion, 
the kingdom of whose divine Founder was avowedly not of this 
world ; followed by some passing compliments as to the appear- 
ance of the Sovereign Pontiff, the apparently excellent state of 
his health and spirits, as though change or misfortune were to 
him alike unknown. Mr. Archer, in the amiable endeavour 
to engage the attention of the hostile parties, became. quite 
diffuse in his commentary on things past as well as present— 
art, science, progress, and goodness only knows whatever else 
beside, until they had fairly reached the outer vestibule, and 
that the turbulent sea of human beings congregated in the 
immense area without (that wonderful spectacle, so illustrative 
of a people’s loyal devotion to the revered—nay, all but wor- 
shipped sovereign) afforded him a fresh subject for animadver- 
sion and remark. 

To Alfred Leeson he had scarcely spoken, beyond a mere 
distant ‘* How d’ye do ?”’ addressed in his very coldest tones, 
and accompanied by the very slightest indication of a particu- 
larly formal bow. The gentleman thus complimented had 
replied in kind; and so, the very personification of three out- 
rageously dignified pigmies, when brought into comparison 
with the towering grandeur of the place wherein they stood, 
they had strutted down the gorgeous nave, and so, through 
the vestibule, out upon the marble steps. Despite himself, Mr. 
Archer was compelled to be a witness of the last enthusiastic 
scene, as, with Norah on his arm, he emerged through the 
crowd in front of the great balcony. The Pope had just ap- 
peared. Norah, drawing her hand hastily from her guardian's 
sustaining clasp, to that individual’s unspeakable mortification 
and annoyance, sank upon her knees to receive the Papal be- 
nediction. She saw the movement of the holy Pontiff’s 
prayerful lips, though no word reached her ear ; she saw, t00, 
the symbolic wave of his paternal arms—the blessed signing 
of his signet hand, and then, fearful of further provoking the 
anger she felt she had already incurred, she hastily arose, and 
silently resumed her place by Mr. Archer’s side. The bells 
pealed, the cannons roared, the rising multitude rent the alr 
with gladsome Vivas! but as for Norah’s guardian, we doubt 
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if the obelisk of red granite, placed in the centre of the vast 
area by Sixtus V. (on its being transported from Heliopolis), 
wore upon its glaring surface a deeper dye than that which 
overspread his haughty countenance, at this impulsive demon- 
stration on the part of his ward. He was absolutely for the 
moment silenced. Too angry to hazard a remark, he moved 
on in the direction of the carriage, nursing his resentment in 
speechless indignation ; that vehicle reached, he assisted the 
trembling Norah to ascend the steps, bade a courteous adieu 
to the noble Marquis, a repetition of his previous acknowledg- 
ment to the incensed Leeson, and with the one word ** Home,” 
‘delivered in his most mandatory tone to the lace-bedizened 
footman, dashed up the glittering sashes of the windows on 
either side, then sank back, as if exhausted, on the luxu- 
rious cushions of the chariot, merely observing through his 
clenched teeth as he did so, ‘* Well, for one day in our lives, 
methinks we have got enough of St. Peter’s.”’ 




















CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CAMPAGNA.—NIGHT AND MORNING. 


Some few of those who stood idly by, following with their eyes 
the. rapid whirling away of the glittering equipage, became 
conscious of certain unmistakeable symptoms indicative of a 
mutual hostility, on the part of the two gentlemen from whom 
the occupants of that carriage had so recently parted. None 
there knew the cause, but many marvelled as they watched 
the retiring figures of these two excited mortals, the deadly 
animosity betrayed in whose every glance occasioned a feeling 
of apprehension to thrill through many a heart. - 

As though desirous of seeking a more befitting place for pri- 
vate communication, they had walked on, still side by side, in 
the direction of the Pont de St. Angelo. What transpired 
there, beneath the walls of the ancient castle, once the mau- 
soleum of Hadrian, no one could ever very particularly tell ; 
but there, in that comparatively retired position, the two were 
seen to stop, and each to confront the other with an unmistake- 
able air of defiance. Then, the one—the so to speak aggrieved 
individual—drawing an elaborately-mounted card-case from his 
pocket, with great apparent show of coolness, extracted a piece 
of printed pasteboard therefrom, when, looking full in the eyes 
of his companion, he cast the ill-omened missive right into his 
face. Something he was supposed at the same instant to have 
spoken—one word perhaps— probably some opprobrious epi- 
thet ; it could have been no more, for, swift as the thunder- 
clap to brilliant flash of lightning, that insult was avenged. 
A crash, that startlingly resounded through the echoing street, 
succeeded the gross indignity; the sound of a blow, sudden, 
rapid, and tremendous—one stroke, which hurled the titled 
speaker to the earth, where he lay stunned, and for the instant 
senseless, as yet unconscious of the presence of the tiny card 
which rested where it fell upon his bosom, bearing upon its 
glossy surface the hated name of Alfred Leeson. 

How ever lovely is the night—ever tranquillizing, ever grate- 
ful, with its sense of stillness and rest; its deepening shades, 
its solemn lights, its majesty, its repose ; radiant and beauti- 
ful wheresoever it falls, whether amidst the awful grandeur of 
eternal snows, where flashing pyramids of ice uplift their crys- 
tal mirors to reflect its stars ; whether upon the torrid vales of 
India, where plant and flower, alike parched and thirsting, 
drink the bright draught of life and beauty from its plenteous 
dews ; or on the pathless seas, whose unmeasured depths the 
brain of science has so proudly spanned, arching the vasty 
deep from shore to shore, making swift messengers of its wild 
free waves. Under what a new and beautiful aspect does it 
not present to our perceptions all ordinary objects, not only 
thereby giving pleasure to the eye, but filling the mind also 
with solemn and elevating thoughts, called forth by the con- 
templation of its aérial and inaccessible loveliness. In the 
glaring light of day, much of interesting effect is lost in the 
multiplication of details; but amidst the shadowy immensity of 
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the hours of darkness, where so little, comparatively speaking, 


is revealed, the imagination, roaming at will through that end- 
less space of which night alone seems to convey any idea, 
yields imperceptibly to the magical charm of its serene and 
unfathomable solemnity. How like a dream do not all the 
pursuits, however active, of our daily life appear ; how trifling, 
mean, and little the tumultuous cares by which our hours of 
toil and occupation are so unceasingly filled ; how calm, ma- 
jestic, and mysterious the deepening night, bearing the very 
impress of God’s own spirit, walks the hushed earth in ma- 
jesty and power ! 

It had been a day of unusual excitement, that Easter festi- 
val recorded in our last chapter. Sources of mortification and 
annoyance had been unusually prolific ; abundant causes of 
misconception, and consequent estrangement, had as unpropiti- 
ously transpired. Fear, apprehension, anything but ple isurable 
astonishment, had mercilessly combined to render the great fete 
day one of considerable sufiering and harassing perplexity to 
more than one amongst the personages in whose fortunes we 
have endeavoured to interest ourreaters. The aspiring visions 
of the ambitious guardian found but an ungenial atmosphere 
wherein to disport themselves, darkened by the lowering clouds 
of wrathfal and unreasoning passion; a terrible possibility had 
forced itself unbidden on his excited thoughts: the idea of a 
hostile encounter filled him with reasonable alarm. What, if 
the Marquis should fall ? What, if his own nightly dreams and 
waking thoughts should lie for ever dead and cold within the 
favoured suitor’s untimely grave ? What, if the dazzling coro- 
net so eagerly desired, so all but grasped, should shiver into 
worthless atoms, a heap of glittering dust beneath his blighted 
gaze? In the mad frenzy of this dreaded crush, Mr. Archer 
gave full vent to the innate impulses of his nature—his pride, 
his prejudice, and his insatiable ambition. At one moment his 
thoughts would turn in violent denunciation of the aggressor— 
the presuming nobody, who had dared by such open insul! to 
place his insignificant self on a footing of equality with a peer of 
the British realm ; then at another, equally vehement and irra- 
tional, he would burst forth in anathemas against the church— 
the temple which had been desecrated by the scene of that event- 
ful morning ; that he had not unfortunately gone there. Had 
he not yielded to the force of example, and followed the silly 
leadership of others, the probability was that all those unhappy 
consequences might never have known existence. Had he but 
peremptorily withheld from Norah his acquiescence in her re- 
quest—that he absolutely forbade her purposed attendance at 
the ceremonial of the day, no matter at what cost to her of 
chagrin and disappointment, would it not have been all too 
cheaply purchased—should he be then experiencing the accu- 
mulated miseries of this impending calamity—this unforeseen 
misfortune, as terrible as it was irremediable ? His every hope 
may have been said to beat stake, and yet he could do nothing 
to avert the threatened destruction, nor so much as to turn 
aside for a single instant the ruin with which his desires were 
so overwhelmingly threatened. The idea of a compromise of 
any kind, Mr. Archer never for a moment permitted himself to 
entertain. He was far too intimately acquainted with the cha- 
racters of both parties to suppose them capable of any such 
concession. He felt that a meeting in their case was nothing 
short of inevitable; and so believing, wound up to a pitch of 
desperation by the vehement bitterness of his feelings, did 
hour after hour of that blessed day pass by. The glad sun 
sank behind the distant hills in a flood of brightest glory ; the 
softening shadows of the southern twilight had stolen noise- 
lessly, like ominous phantoms, to his very side, seeming as 
though their visible presence was but the reflection of those 
forms of darkness hidden within the unquiet region of his 
troubled breast. Conscience had been appealing to him, as 
only conscience can, with superhuman force and undimmed 
energy—a voice whose pleading tones say who shall bind or 
stay ? but all to how little purpose, even when it whispered 
him that this great blow was but a judgment, a meed of re 
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tribution, a punishment, and a cross. He listened, it is true, 
but only as one from whom the means of shutting his ears 
against unwelcome sounds are rigidly withheld—hearing, but 
under protest, and nothing heeding. It wasa pitiable sight to 
behold this gold-blessed man, in the very zenith of his pros- 
perity, made actually wretched because of the dreaded loss of 
one darling object—this one fruit of the forbidden tree, whose 
tempting form had wooed his heart to covet, and which, if 
rudely plucked from his most eager reach, would for ever cast 
a shadow upon the fair prospects of his terrestrial para- 
dise ; for the world only had he laboured, for the world only 
had he breathed and lived. Blessings which to others would 
have seemed like miracles of bliss, had showered thick and 
fast as dews of evening upon his favoured path; and yet he 
knew it not. Nature, and nature’s God, had woven many a 
tender web to updraw his earth-bound heart—how many, and 
many a loving charm to sever the ‘‘ adamantine chain” where- 
with he was darkly bound; but all in vain—he would not. 
The brilliant and pure moon, slowly ascending higher and 
higher the purple heights of the far-off heaven, bathed in a 
sea of mellow light, earth, air, sea, clouds, and sky. The in- 
1umerable domes, palaces, and churches, the picturesque ruins 
of the ancient city, the tasteful villas, the clustering vineyards, 
the groups of stately trees, the tall, dark cypresses rising 
amongst the distant tombs, and the graceful amphitheatre of 
hills by which the Latian plain is bounded, backed by the 
loftier range of the snow-crowned Appenines, lay in their stilly 
loveliness, flooded with golden light. The gentle murmuring 
of opening leaves, agitated by the breeze, the ceaseless flash 
of many a sparkling fountain, alone broke the silence of that 
almost universal repose. Even that wild and melancholy soli- 
tude, the desolate Campagna, with its countless monuments 
of fallen empires and buried generations, its mournful trophies, 
fraught with the interest which ever attaches itself to a spot 
made memorable by the traditions of history—even that dreary 
waste, with its scant capabilities of beauty, yet, seen under the 
soft, warm light of the southern moon, circled around by Italy’s 
transparent atmosphere, was not, in its dreamless slumber, an 
object destitute of charm. The broad shadows cast by many 
a crumbling ruin or ivy-covered turret, a solitary tree, or over- 
hanging rock, served to relieve the prevailing monotony, and 
to heighten the effect of the tranquil picture. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





EASTER. 


Hail to our Lord and King! 
Let us our homage bring 
Before his throne. 
Honour his name on high, 
Ye who to him are nigh, 
And give our melody 
Joy like your own. 


From our dark exile here, 
From all sin, doubt, and fear, 
Now let us raise 
Our hearts to him our Lord, 
By whose Almighty word 
All was made and restored ; 
To Him all praise. 


For it is just and meet 
That we should at his feet 

Our homage lay. 
That all our souls should be 
O’erfilled with joy to see 
The glorious victory 

He wins to-day. 


Angels rejoice in him, 

Him the bright cherubim 
Trembling see ;, 

All moves as he hath willed, 

By him the waves are stilled, 

Heaven and earth are filled 
With majesty 
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Life of Sister Rosalie, of the Order of Charity. By M. Le 
Vicomte de Melun. A work crowned by the French Academy. Trans. 
lated by F. T. Porter, Esq., A.M. 8vo, fancy cloth, boards, 200 pages, 
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The Unforgiven Sister. A Tale of indelible Wrong and pre. 
meditated Resentment. By the Author of the “ Priest’s Sister,” &¢, 
18mo, fancy cloth, boards, gilt, Is. 

The Priest’s Sister; or, the Silent Sufferings of a Blighted 
heart. By the Author of the “ Unforgiven Sister,” &c. 18mo, fancy 
cloth, boards, gilt, Is. 

The Priest’s Prophecy. A Tale of Real Life. By the Author 
of the “ Priest’s Sister,” &c. 18mo, fancy cloth, boards, gilt, is. 


Madeleine; a Tale of the Empire, and other Tales. By Claire 
Carroll, 18mo, fancy cloth, boards, gilt, 1s. 

Benjamin ; or, the Pupil of the Christian Brothers. 
fancy cloth, boards, gilt, ls. 

Memories of Childhood; or, Tales for Youth. 
cloth, gilt, Is. 

The Little Story-Teller. A Selection of Tales and Parables, 
18mo, fancy cloth, gilt, 1s. 

Loretto ; or, the Choice. The Cloister preferred to the World, 
despite the Allurements of Vanity. 18mo, fancy cloth, boards, 
gilt, Is. 

Tales of my Grandmother, 18mo, fancy cloth, boards, 1s. 


The Glories of the Virgin Mother, and Channel of Divina 
Grace. From the Latin of St. Bernard. By a Catholic Priest. With 
the approbation of His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, Archbishop 
of Dublin, Primate of freland. 18mo, fancy cloth, boards, gilt, 1s. 


The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; with a full explana- 
tion of the Prayer and Meditations that compose it, and the Indul. 
gences attached to it. To which is added an Appendix on the Ins‘s 
tution and Rule of the “ Third Order” of St. Dominick. By Rev. 
John Ryan, D.D. With the approbation of His Grace the Most Rev. 
Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland. 18mo, fancy 
cloth, boards, gilt, 1s. 6d. 

The Flowers of April; the Month of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
With Aspirations and Prayers for each day of the Month. 18mo, 
cloth, limp, 6d. 

Visits to the Most Holy Sacrament, and to the Blessed Virgin, 
for every day in the Month. Aspirations of Love to Jesus in the 
Most Holy Sacrament. To which are added Prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin for every day in the week. By St. Liguori. 18mo, boards, !s. 

Josephine; a Tale for Young Ladies. By Mary Hackett. 8vo, 
fancy cloth, boards, lettered, 2s. 6d. 

The Lily of Israel; or, Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Cloth, limp, reduced to 8d. 

The Marquisate of Antwerp; or, Knights of the Holy Wars, 
18mo, boards, lettered, Is. 

A Variety of Tales and Stories, varying in price from 6d. to 
5s. to select from. 
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NEW WORK BY J. R. O’FLANAGAN, ESQ., M.R.LA. 


Author of the “ Bar Life of O'Connell,” &c. 





We are happy to inform our readers that a New Work by this talented Author is 
in preparation for the Magazine. | 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
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THURLES CASTLE. 


CROMWELL IN 1641. 


Ix 1641, the swords of civil war had not yet flashed in the 
faces of the political combatants—they had been drawn, but 
not-yet crossed. Meantime the motion of the popular mind— 
the national surge of sentiment, was in the terrible direction ot 
Sanguinary collision. Cromwell had not yet taken arms. After 
passing some time at Ely, he quitted his wife in 1641, and 
repaired to Parliament, where he was assiduous in his attend- 
ance. There was not a more zealous Puritan in the House. 
Cromwell's mind was essentially practical ; his speeches were 
short and to the purpose. Between February and July, 1642, 
he often rose in the House to suggest, stimulate, and urge the 
means of success. Success was the object at which he aimed— 
never mere display or speechification. The irreparable mistakes 
by which King Charles involved himself in irretrievable ruir 
were committed in 1641, 1642, or 1643. During these years he 
sacrificed Strafford, attempted to seize the conspirators, and 
unfurled at Nottingham the standard of civil war—a standard 
which was blown down by the black and rainy wind of that 
gloomy and dismal day. 

But while the dark shadow of misfortune loured ominous]; 


on the royal cause, the sun of success shone radiantly on the 


36, 





republicans. _ Their progress resembled a triumphal proces- 
sion. A cousin of Cromwell’s, named Oliver St. John, was 
appointed Solicitor-General, a circumstance pregnant with very 
important consequences. Whitehall was abandoned by Charles 
and his court, and the public mind was distracted by a perfect 
rain of pamphlets. The table of the House, in the midst of 
this verbal storm, was loaded with voluntar; vontributions 
from the Calvinist citizens. The contributors proclaimed their 
loyalty in the strongest language, but the object of their con- 
tributions was to raise militia, and pull down the throne. A 
thousand pounds was presented by Hampden and eight hun- 
dred by Cromwell. This money was truly the sinews of the 
coming war. Cromwell was thus the first to break the law. 
In the Journal of the House of Commons, 15th of July, we 
read : 

‘¢Tt was moved by Mr. Cromwell, that we should permit the 
people of Cambridge to raise two companies of volunteers, 
whose captains they themselves shall nominate.’ 

On that same day, the 15th of July, the clerk inscribed on 
the register of the House the following words: 

‘¢ Whereas Mr. Cromwell hath sent down arms into the 
county of Cambridge for the defence of that county, that he 
shall have the £100 expended on that service repaid him 
by-and-by.” 
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Here we have the elements of civil war. Cromwell is arm- 
ing the militia, and the king giving his banner to the breeze. 
Was Cromwell aware that in thus arming the militia he was 
trenching on high treason—risking not only his money but 
his head? Cromwell was well aware of his culpability, but 
was not to be arrested by either danger or crime. The next 
entry is still stranger. oe 

‘‘Auonst 15. The magazine in the castle at Cambridge has 
been seized by Mr. Cromwell. He has hindered the removal of 
the plate from the University, the value of which, as some 
report, was £20,000.” 

Cromwell is now in Cambridgeshire, surrounded by armed 
militia-men, of whom he is commander-in-chief. How he con- 


ducts himself in this office is explained by a certain royalist | 


chronicler, named Sir John Brampton, who tells us: 

‘‘ At our return, when between Huntingdon and Cambridge, 
some musketeers rushed out of the corn and commanded us 
to halt, telling us that we must be searched, and the better to 
perform that operation, we must go before Mr. Cromwell and 
inform him who we are, and where going. ‘ Where is Mr. 
Cromwell ?’ said I. ‘ He is about four miles from this,’ said 
one of the soldiers. ‘It is very unreasonable to take us four 
miles out of our way,’ said I; ‘if Mr. Cromwell was here, I 
should be very willing to give him every satisfaction.’ Then 
| urying my hand in my pocket I gave twelve-pence to one of 
the soldiers, who immediately said we might go on.” 

Here we find Cromwell, before war has broken out, acting in 
1641, as a highwayman in the county of which he is military 
commandant. We find on the 14th September that the cap- 
tain of the 67th troop is Oliver Cromwell, and his son, at the 
same time, is captain of the 8th troop. Enrolled in the Puri- 
tan Association, which had been established in the five coun- 
ties (Norfolk, Lincoln, Essex, Cambridge, and Herts) to en- 
force and maintain the parliamentary authority, Cromwell 
does not neglect his pecuniary interests. At the head of his 
armed followers he visits the castles in these counties, drags out 
their inmates, plunders their treasury, and carries off their 
fire-arms. He is at once a burglar and a highwayman, and, 
when he encounters resistance, his punishments are terrible. 
One of his victims was Robert Barnard, whose house had been 
ransacked and plundered by Cromwell’s freebooters, and to 
whom, by way of consolation for his losses, he applies a blister 
of hypocritical advice ; having robbed him by the hands of his 
soldiers he sermonizes him with his grey-goose quill. It was 
difficult to say which was the more disagreeable—the unctious 
twaddle of the canting Roundhead, or the savage violence of his 
{ferocious partizans. The letter is a curiosity—if for nothing 
else, for the ignorance and stupidity which make it almost 
unintelligible. He expresses himself in a manner which the 
most ordinary peasant might be ashamed of: 

‘*'T'o my assured friend, Robt. Barnard, Esq., present these. 

‘‘Mr. Barnard, it’s most true my lieutenant, with some 
o‘her soldiers of my troop, were at your house. I dealt ‘so 
freely’ as to enquire after you; the reason was, I had heard 
you reported active against the proceedings of parliament, 
and for those that disturb the peace of this country and the 
kingdom—with those of this country who have had meetings 
not a few to intents and purposes too full of suspect. 

** [t's true, sir, I know you have been wary in your car- 
riages: be not too confident thereof. Subtility may deceive 
you, integrity never will. With my heart I shall desire that 
your judgment may alter your practice. I come only to hin- 
der men from increasing the rent, from doing hurt, but not 
to hurt any man; I hope you will give me no cause. If you 
do not, I must be pardoned what my relation to the public 
calls for. 

‘If your paris be disposed that way, know me for your 
servant, ** OLIVER CROMWELL.” 

{t is impossible to read this letter without a profound sense 


of the barefaced scoundrelism of the arch-hypocrite who 
penned it. 





— EES 

Cromwell’s brawny shoulders were now to be seen covered 
with the black cuirass of tempered iron and the broad bando- 
lier of yellow leather which he was destined to weer during the 
remainder of his life. 

The inhabitants of the five counties became familiar with 
his red, bluff face, mounted on a powerful charger, as riding 
from place to place through Lincoln, Norfolk, Essex, Cam- 
bridge, and Herts. Meantime the ‘‘ Eastern Association” was 
continually widening and strengthening its influence, and ere 
long seven counties were placed under the authority of a sin- 
gle individual. Similar associations had been formed in other 
counties, but had lapsed into ruin ; for popular organizations, 
where Cromwell was absent, always became paralytic or life- 
Jess. Ali that remained standing was the group of counties 
of which the Presbyterian farmer of Huntingdon was the 
military chief. | 

‘The first battle in which Cromwell took part was that of 

Edge Hill. In that battle both parties considered themselves 
beaten. The right wing of the Parliamentarians was swept 
away by the irresistible impetuosity of Prince Rupert's charge 
at the head of the cavalry. The terror into which the scat- 
tered Cromwellians were thrown by that terrible charge was so 
extreme, that some of the scared fugitives never stopped 
until they reached London, where they spread the wildest re- 
ports of the total discomfiture—the utter ruin of the Par- 
liamentarians. Rupert, however, not only charged the right 
wing successfully, he followed it miles from the field, hewing 
down the fugitives with the sword, until he was weary of 
slaughter. On his return, heated by his exertions, he stum- 
bled on the baggage waggons of the enemy. This was a 
temptation which the Prince could not resist. His rapacity 
was excited by the appearance of the baggage, which was forth- 
with ripped up, torn epen, ransacked, and divided before the 
delighted eyes of the prince’s followers. When he returned 
to the field, laden with booty, he found the King in distress, 
and surrounded by few attendants. The officers could not rally 
their scattered regiments, and the men were roving about 
without their officers. Thus, instead of the victory which 
Rupert had so rashly anticipated, the Prince saw *‘ the hopes of 
so glorious a day quite vanished.”’ It seems probable that had 
Prince Rupert not pursued the enemy too far, and lost so 
much time in plundering the waggons, he would have re- 
turned in triumph to annihilate the Parliament’s forces, and 
it might have been doubtful whether a second army could ever 
have been collected. It is remarkable of this battle between 
disciplined and undisciplined troops, of military men and of 
civic volunteers, that the greatest slaughter on the side of the 
parliament was of such as ran away, and on the royalist, of 
those who stood and fell in the ranks, ‘‘ of whom,” says Lud- 
low, ‘‘I saw about three score lie within the compass of three 
score yards, upon the ground whereon that brigade fought in 
which the King’s standard was.’’ The two armies faced each 
other for some time, and neither of them retained courage suf- 
ficient for a new attack. All night they lay under arms, and 
next morning found themselves in sight of each other. Essex 
first drew off, and retired to Warwick. The King returned 
to his former quarters, and about 5,000 men lay dead on the 
field. | 

With relation to this battle, a conversation took place be- 
tween Cromwell and Hampden. | 

‘‘Our enemies, it must be confessed,” said one, alluding to 
the dash and chivalry which characterised the cavaliers, ‘‘ are 
men of honour.” 

‘To their honour we must oppose our religion,” said 
Cromwell. 

The policy adopted by Cromwell is éxplained by this ob- 
servation. Knowing well that disorder and confusion must 
yield to regularity and discipline, he craftily determined to 
fanaticize his army, to render them invincible by making them 
enthusiasts—to inflame their minds and fire their brains by the 
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fanatical diatribes of the ‘‘ Praise-God-bare-bones,” of Pres- 
byterianism. Butler’s ‘* Hudibras” throws considerable light 
on the character of this army. It was at once ridiculous and 
formidable, mean, laughable, and dreadful ; it ‘‘ preached, and 
fought, and prayed, and murdered.” The meanness of the 
Cromwellians, in point of origin, could only be equalled by 
their swelling arrogance and pretensions to sanctity. A huddle 
of rapseallions, tapster’s apprentices and hostlers, their swell- 
ing self-importance and religious pride could only be surpassed 
by the spiritual haughtiness of the early Mahometans. 
“ For they were of that stubborn crew 

Of errant saints, whom all men grant 

To be the true church militant, 

Such as do build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun, 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery. 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks.” 
They combined, it must be confessed, the religious enthusiasm 
and heightened devotion of the Jews, with the iron energy, 
stalwart courage, and slow and deep hate of the Roman cha- 
racter. ‘‘ The saints,’’ said Hugh Peters, who was at once a 
preacher and a cavalry officer, ‘‘should have the praises of 
God always in their mouths, and a two-edged sword in their 
hands.”” The common people should excite our compassion, 
but the crafty villain who crazed them with fanaticism for 
selfish purposes, must arouse the unmingled abhorrence of 
honest men. 

Near Basingstoke, in Hampshire, stood a prodigious castle, 
which was so strong, massive, tall, and well-fortified, that 
during four years it bade defiance to the Parliamentarians. 
Four times they had besieged it, and four times it had tri- 
umphantly repulsed their attacks. The surrounding popula- 


tion, who were bitterly Calvinistic, were ofter heard to express 


a wish for the downfall of the ‘‘ Popish den.’’ To this castle 
Oliver Cromwell marched at the head of his “‘ ironsides,’’ and 
battered it with cannon during an entire day. Basing House 
was finally stormed and captured, and the parliamentary 
standard floated from its loftiest tower. In the House of 
Commons, Hugh Peters, standing in his immense military 
boots, and with his sword by his side, read a report of this 
siege, which is extremely interesting. He said that ‘‘ he came 
to Basing House some time after the storm, and took a view 
of the works, of which the circumvallation was above a mile 
in compass. The old house had stood, as was reported, two 
or three hundred years. ‘The new house, which was within 
the same enclosure, surpassed the old; and in stateliness and 
beauty, was fit to make an emperor’s court. 

‘‘ Before the storm, the rooms it seems were all completely 
furnished. It was victualled for years, rather than months. 
It contained several rooms-full of flitches of bacon—hundreds 
in number, beef, pork, cheese, and oatmeal; many cellars- 
full of beer, and 400 quarters of wheat. ! 

‘¢ One room contained a bed which cost £1,800. In truth, 
the house stood in its full pride, and the inmates were per- 
suaded that it was the last piece of ground the parliament 
would succeed in capturing. Seventy-four persons were slain 
in or about the house, and amongst these one woman. 

‘‘The plunder by the soldiers continued until Tuesday 
night ; one soldier got 120 pieces of gold for his share ; others, 
plate ; others, jewels ; among the resi, one got three bags of 
silver, which (he not being able to keep his own counsel) grew 
to be common pillage among the rest, and the fellow had but 
one half-crown left for himself at last. The soldiers sold the 
wheat to country people, first slowly at a high price, and then 
hastily at a low figure. After that, they sold the household 
stuff, cart-loads of which were carried away by the country 


people. 


st household stuff—stools, chairs, and other lumber—which 
‘hey sold piecemeal to the country people. 
** We know not how to give a just account of the number c' 


They continued a great while fetching out all manner 





gersons that were within, tor we have not quite 800 prison- 
ers, the rubbish hiding those that were slain. On riding to 
the house on Tuesday night, we heard many erying in the 
vaults for quarter, but our men could neither got to them, nor 
they to us. Amongst those we saw slain, one of their oiticers, 
lying on the ground, seemed so tall that he was measured, 
and from his great toe to his crown was nine feet.” 

This report, Carlyle tells us, was read in all pulpits the 
following Sunday, with thanks rendered to heaven by order of 
parliament. Basing House was carted away. ‘* Whoever 
came for bricks and mortar, freely received them for his 
pains.” 

We have quoted this description of the destruction of an 
English castle, to enable the reader to understand how Irish 
castles were destroyed. The castle, of which an engraving 
heads this article, was doubtless provisioned and garrisoned 
like Basing House, and like it, cannonaded, stormed, captured, 
and sacked. None of Cromwell’s Irish sieges are described us 
minutely as this English siege. In the absence of the latter, 
the former will suggest the manner in which so many Irish 
castles were reduced to ruin by Cromwell. 

The grand characteristic of Cromwell was perfidy. Hoe was 
profoundly false—a living, speaking, moving lie. Perfidy per- 
vaded his essence, was an element of his nature, and charac- 
terized all his proceedings. Owing to his participation in the 
king’s murder, this charge was repeatedly hurled at Cromwell 
by the Episcopalian royalists ; but the Presbyterian republi- 
cans have been equally earnest in denouncing his p-rfidy. 
‘The perfidious Cromwell,” says Ludlow, an honest repub- 
lican, ‘* having forgot his most solemn professions and former 
vows, as well as the blood and treasure that had been spent in 
the contest, resolved to sacrifice all our victories and deliver- 
ances to his pride and ambition.” 

The memory of Cromwell had been long odious to the English 
people. The most hostile parties were unanimous in denounc- 
ing a man who had deceived and betrayed the most opposite 
interests. Within the last thirty years, however, to the astonish- 
ment of impartial historical students, he has been gradually rising 
into popular favour in the sister country. The unscrupulous 
Carlyle, with a degree of effrontery that may be equalled but 
never surpassed in the annals of political turpitude, attempted 
to prove the sincerity and truthfulness of Cromwell. ‘This 
attempt has been made since Daniel O’Connell disturbed the 
self-complacency of England by painting her Irish policy in 
the most appalling colours. 





—_—— 


THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP, 

Tue art of composition is of such slow attainment, that a man of 
genius late in life may discover how its secret conceals itself in the 
habit—how discipline consists in exercise—how perfection comes 
from experience—and how unity is the last effort of judgment. 
When Fox meditated a history which should last with the lan- 
guage, he met his evil genius in this new province. The rapidity 
and fire of his elocution were extinguished by a pen unconsecrate«| 
by long and previous study. He saw that he could not class with 
the great historians of every great people. He complained while 
he mourned over the fragment of genius which, after such zealous 
preparation, he dared not complete. Curran, an orator of vehe- 
ment eloquence—often strikingly original—when, late in life, he 
was desirous of cultivating literary composition, unaccustomed to 
its more gradual march, found a pen cold and destitute of every 
grace. © Connell’s solitary volume affords a remarkable proof of 
the impediments which beset a man of great abilities when, leaving 
the accustomed path, he puts his sickle into a field where he has 
not been used to reap glory. Rousseau has glowingly described the 
ceaseless inquietude by which he obtained the seductive eloquence 
of his style, and has said that with whatever talent a man may ,be 
born, the art of writing is not easily obtained. ‘The existing ma- 
nuscripts of Rousseau display as many erasures as those of Ariosto 
or Petrarch. They show his eagerness to dash down his first 
thoughts, and the art by which he raised them to the impassioned 
style of his imagination. The memoir of Gibbon was composed 
eight or nine times and, after all, was left unfinished ; and Buffon 
tells us that he wrote his “ Epogucs de la Nature” eighteen times 
before it satisfied his taste. 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’Franae@ay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “ Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—[conrTINvED.] 


On Monday, 5th February 1844, O’Connell rose to make his 
concluding address in a court of justice. The State Trials had 
already been protracted to nineteen days, and O’Connell alone 
remained to be heard. Hethus commenced: 

‘‘My lords and gentlemen of the jury—I beg your patient 
attention while I show you, in as few sentences as I possibly 
can, and in my own plain, prosaic style, the right I have to 
demand from you a favourable verdict. I ask it without dis- 
respect and without flattery ; I ask it upon the grounds of com- 
mon sense and common justice; and upon these grounds alone 
I demand, as I said before, a favourable verdict from you, 
being thorougly convinced that I am plainly entitled to it. I 
do not feel that I would have been warranted in addressing 
you at all, after the many speeches which you have already 
heard, and after the poweriul display of talent that must have 
delighted as well as instructed you; but, gentlemen, I do not 
stand here my own client. I have a client infinitely of more 
importance. My clients in this case are the Irish people— 
my client is Ireland, and I stand here the advocate of the 
rights, liberties, and constitutional privileges of that people. 
My only anxiety is, lest their sacred cause and right to inde- 
pendent legislation should be in the slightest degree tarnished 
or impeded by anything in which I might have been an instru- 
ment. Iam conscious of the integrity of my purpose; I am 
conscious of the purity of my motives ; I am conscious of the 
inestimable value of the object I had in view—the Repeal of 
the Union, for I openly assert that I cannot bear the Union, 
because it was founded upon the greatest injustice, and based 
on the grossest insult, from an intolerance of Irish prosperity.” 

He then commented upon the means by which the Union 
was carried, and the mode in which the prosecution was insti- 
tuted. 

‘Well, then,” he continued, ‘‘ what is the evidence? If 
there is nothing new, what was the old evidence ? The life of 
an old coat, they say, is a new button—they have stitched up 
their case with the newspapers which they have flung before 
you. ‘The evidence consists of two things ; first, of the meet- 
ings which have taken place, and next, of the newspapers. To 
spell out an undefined conspiracy, existing in the imagination, 
without date, place, position, or time, they give as evidence of 
it accounts of meetings detailed in the columns of a news- 
paper. I will consider each branch of the evidence by itself, but 
before I refer to them let me make this observation. As there 
is nothing secret—as you know all that took place, what could 
tempt me, at this period of my life, to enter into a public con- 
spiracy? I have always boasted that I would keep myself, 
and all others who acted with me, out of the meshes of the law. 
Twenty times have I boasted that itis my principle and my 
policy to prevent an infraction of the law. If you had heard 
it charged that I had entered into a private and secret conspi- 
racy, you might have said that I had entered into it in my old 
days, calculating on being saved by the secrecy and fidelity of 
my co-conspirators. But there is nothing of a private conspi- 
racy charged against me. I therefore ask you, who know me 
principally by the calumnies of those opposed to me, if, from 
your opinion of my character, you deem me such an idiot or 
blockhead as to enter into a conspiracy to the ruin of a cause 
dear to my heart, and for which I refused, my lords, the ap- 
pointment of Master of the Rolls. It was a question whether 
I had been offered the office of Chief Baron, but as to my having 
been offered the appointment of Master of the Rolls, there is 
no dispute. No; it was not to be supposed that I would com- 
promise the cause to which I am devoted, now, just at the 
closing of my life, and on the eve of entering into eternity, 
where I shall receive that awful judgment which cannot now 
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be long postponed.” He then referred to the great public 
questions in which he had taken part, on which 

meetings were held, and argued ‘‘ that there would be an end 
to every great movement for the amelioration of human insti- 
tutions if the Attorney-General’s doctrine of conspiracy had 
been law. The slave-trade could not be put an end to— Wil. 
berforce and Clarkson must have been indicted for conspiracy, 
What would have become of Reform in parliament, were it no¢ 
that meetings were held in Birmingham and elsewhere. There 
is then Catholic Emancipation. There was a most eminent 
lawyer at the head of the profession of that day ; and he had 
as strong and as conscientious an antipathy to Catholic Eman- 
cipation as any man could have. I do not believe there was 
a more decided, a more honest opponent to that measure than 
was William Saurin. He was an eminent lawyer, and he 
watched and saw, as he thought, the law violated as to delega- 
tion. He was defeated in one trial, but succeeded in another ; 
but did the wildness of his imagination call the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation conspiracy. Yet were not the ingre- 
dients used in agitating for Catholic Emancipation the same as 
that for Repeal. Had we not our county meetings, our pro- 
vincial meetings, and a simultaneous meeting? At the pre- 
sent moment there is a very serious question in agitation in 
England—the Anti-Corn-Law League. They say, and I say, 
that their object is to produce cheap bread for the poor, and to 
increase the number of persons employed. They have used 
the boldest language—language so very bold that the Rev. 
Mr. Fisher accused them of promoting assassination and 
incendiarism. Gentlemen, we are free from even the accusa- 
tion of this ; but what is this precedent to be given for ? Is it 
to be sent over to England that there is the authority of this 
court, or any part of the court, to put down the glorious strug- 
gle there, which would give new markets, and give corn in 
exchange for manufactures, and give cheap bread to the poor ? 
Is that to be turned into a conspiracy? Ah, no. The Eng- 
lishmen were safe in the glorious integrity of the jury-box. 
Yes, they are safe, for there would not be a single juror sworn 
upon any such trial as this, who had been educated in strong 
opposite opinions to the accused. The angel’s wing mounting 
from the pure jury-box protects them. Do you protect us as 
an English jury would protect them, and I will require no 
more, I will be satisfied with no less.’’ He then referred to the 
machinery of the evidence, the monster meetings and news- 
paper publications. He admitted the meetings consisted of 
tens and hundreds of thousands, but asked if ** the life of any 
man woman, or child—nay, of any animal, was lost at them ? 
At these meetings might be seen the grave matron, with her 
grown-up daughters—aye, and the young mother, with her 
infant in her arms, passed through the midst of the immense 
crowds, unharmed, almost untouched. There is not a country 
in the world, except our own, where such meetings could have 
taken place with the same results—no people on the face of 
the earth who could afford such a specimen of moral dignity 
and elevation. But they have been educated in this quiet 
and courteous demeanour—their peaceable struggle for forty 
years, for Emancipation and for Repeal, has educated them in 
the doctrine and practice of sublime and pacific determination ; 
and, thank heaven, that pacific determination is not ruffled by 
anything occurring in this court. No, gentlemen of the jury, 
they will abide your verdict patiently. They may disapprove 
of it, as men usually do of a verdict adverse to their feelings 
and wishes; but there will be no violation of the law, whatever 
your verdict may be, and whatever may be the fate of the hum- 
ble individual who addresses you, and who boasts that he is 
the educator of the Irish people in the lesson of legal, peace- 
able, and continuous political exertion.”” Mr. O’Connell then 
adverted to his efforts to preserve his fellow-countrymen from 
all illegal combinations—how at the peril of his life he encoun- 
tered the combined operatives in the meeting at the Royal 
Exchange—how he warned the people against Ribbonism ; 
and now occurs a passage which deserves to be impressed on 
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the memory of all who revere the name and respect the coun- 
sels of Daniel O’Connell. ‘‘ With regard to American assist- 
ance, what was my conduct ? I informed the Americans that 
the Irish people would not take any support from them which 
could in the slightest degree prove disparaging to their allegiance 
to the sovereign of these realms.” His conduct in reference to 
aid from France is equally worthy of especial remark. ‘‘ You 
have had it in the newspapers, gentlemen, that we were offered 
assistance from France. You have heard that the democratic 
party in France, headed by Monsieur Ledru Rollin, profered 
us their sympathy and support ; that party hates the English 
nation most of all. Did I ask the support of his party? Did 
I mitigate or frame my answer in such a way as could be con- 
strued into encouragement ? No; I took the firm tone of aille- 
giance and loyalty ; I rejected his support—indignantly rejected 
it. Thank heaven! there is nothing to attaint my loyalty, 
nor has the attempt ever been made.’”’ He then proceeded to 
show the object of these public meetings was the Repeal of the 
Union, and argued at great length in support of that measure, 
which he contended was essential to the welfare of Ireland. 
He showed the great decline of the population, the falling off 
in trade, manufactures, industry—everything which gives 
strength and dignity, which he attributed to the effects of the 
union. ‘* And are we,” he asked, ** to be hunted down who 
are the friends of the poor? Are we, who wish to have indus- 
try rewarded—are we, I ask it on every principle of sense and 
justice—are we to be prosecuted for seeking the means of 
relieving this distress ? We have the means of relief in our 
power ; wo live in the most fertile country in the world; no 
country is in possession of such harbours, the early historical 
mention of which is made by Tacitus, admitting that our har- 
bours are the best, and that consequently they were more 
crowded. The country is intersected by noble estuaries ; ships 
of 500 tons burthen ride into the heart of the country, safe 
from every wind that blows. No country possesses such ad- 
vantages for commerce—the machinery of the world might be 
turned by the water-power of Ireland. Why is not the coun- 
try prosperous? Did I not read for you the unheard-of 
magical prosperity that followed her legislative independence ? 
What happened once will surely happen again. Oh, gentle- 
men, I struggle to rescue the poor from poverty, and to give 
wages and employment to those now idle ; to keep our gentry 
at home by an absentee tax, if by no other means, and com- 
pel them to do their duty to their country. I leave the case 
to you. I deny that there is anything in it to stain me with 
a conspiracy ; I reject with contempt the appellation. I have 
acted in the open day, in the presence of the government, 
in the presence of the magistrates ; nothing was secret, private, 
or concealed ; there was nothing but what was exposed to the 
universal world. I have struggled for the restoration of the 
parliament to my native country. Others have succeeded in 
their endeavours, and some have failed ; but succeed or fail, it 
is a noble struggle. It is a struggle to make the fairest land 
on earth possess that bounty and benefit which God and nature 
intended.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ENGLISH VERSE. 


Tue difficulty of reading English verse, which is often a bad and 
broken prose, may be exemplified by the following: 
* Look round the habitable globe! How few 
Know their own good: or knowing it, pursue. 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears. 
What, in the conduct of our life, appears 
So well designed—so luckily begun, 
But when we have our wisi—we wish undone.”’ 
These six lines contain four sentences. ‘* Look round the habitable 
globe” is one. ‘ How few know their own good” is another. The 
third line is an independent sentence, having a meaning of its own, 
and perfectly susceptible of a divorce from the context. To read 
verse well, we must study the punctuation with diligent attention. 
Scott says that the most disagreeable of all things is a vain, cold, 


empty, beautiful woman, who has neither mind nor heart, but only fea- 
tures like a doll. 








LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
On Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE VOYAGE OUT. 


* Nothing in him 
But doth suffer a sea change.” 
Tempesr. 


Attnoven there was much to cheer us in the prospect of a 
successful career in New South Wales, neither Emily nor I 
could depart from Ireland without regret. It was my native 
land, and I cherished the hope of one day or other devoting 
my abilities to serve her. Dreams of glory, impressed on me 
by visits to localities renowned in the pages of history, hal- 
lowed as the abodes of saints or sages, were rudely dissipated 
by the stern realities of life. Those thoughts occupied my 
mind when we took our passage on board the good ship T'riton 
at Tower wharf. A son of the Emerald Isle, bent on emi- 
grating, who had a letter of recommendation for me from Rev. 
Mr. Whelan, acted as our servant. He proved an excellent 
one. His zeal and adroitness speedily reduced to order the 
pile of luggage we brought on board. He met us with a 
smiling face. 

‘* All right now, counsellor,” he said ; ‘‘ you and the missus 
will be snug in your cozy cabin, barring, they tell me,” he 
whispered in a low tone, “the ship is given to rowling about 
when the say is contrary.” 

- We had nothing to complain of during the voyage. There 
are, of course, miseries that afflict every landsman who ven- 
tures to sea in ships—sufferings not to be escaped. 

Our table was excellent—the dishes varied and well dressed. 
This is no small item in the account of a long voyage, and 
we found, when some days at sea, partaking of breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper, no unimportant performances. 

We touched at Madeira, and were delighted with the situa- 
tion of Funchal. The bay is what is termed an open road- 
stead, and, I believe, not considered a safe harbour, the an- 
chorage being rocky and uneven. A boatful of us went ashore. 
We promenaded the town, which is the only one on the island, 
and numbers about 2,000 houses. It is defended by forts, 
commanding the bay. The number of churches and convents 
speak much for the piety of the inhabitants ; we counted no 
fewer than eight houses of divine worship. In the midst of 
Funchal is a square, well planted. The mild temperature 
renders this island a favourite residence for consumptive in- 
valids. 

Passing the time on shipboard may be dull and difficult to 
those persons whose minds have no internal resources; but 
there are few positions, in which a person blessed with any 
degree of intellect can be placed, that do not afford a field for 
amusing investigation or profitable instruction. We witnessed 
many things during our voyage that Emily and I hived up as 
contributions to our stock of knowledge ; and I believe it is a 
truism not to be contravened, there is no kind of knowledge 
which is not valuable. I made great progress in acquiring 
nautical information ; spent no small portion of time in learn- 
ing to box the compass, and discover the longitude. Emily 
became skilled in ornithology and icthology. Sea birds—the 
snowy albatross, the stormy petrel— Mother Carey’s chickens, 
as they are sometimes called—aflforded her amusement. Then 
we watched the fish hauled over the taffrail—porpoises, dol- 
phins, albucors, and occasionally the ravenous sharks. We 
had some very agreeable people amongst the passengers, and 
their society, if not very refined, was full of good humour and 
good nature. The ceremony of crossing the equator was not 
omitted by our ship’s company. It has been so repeatedly 
described by Captain Marryat and others that I shall not oc- 
cupy time by recounting the scene. Some of our passengers, 


who did not desire to get a scrape from old Neptune’s rusty 
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razor, were allowed to compound for their exemption, and paid 
pretty smartly not to be shaved by the sea god. 

The islands of Tristan da Cunha, with the principal one 
distinguished by its snow-capped mountain, were visible as we 
passed. We had variable weather during our voyage out. 

We left Longon early in April, and reached Bass Straits by 
the middle of July. A few dayg after doubling Cape Horn, 
the south-western point of New Holland, we beheld the forest- 
clad heights of Twofold Bay. When the coast became more 
distinct, the promontory termed the Dromedary was visible, 
with Montagu island beside it, and a rocky shore stretching 
away to the north. 


The ‘renowned locality, Botany Bay, whither all the evil 


weeds of Great Britain and Ireland were formerly trans- 
planted, was next descried. ‘This passed, the Triton skimmed 
the rock on which the light-house of Port Jackson now stands, 
and we entered the Heads, steering for Sidney Cove. It was 
the evening of the last day of July, 1822, when we anchored 
in Sydney Harbour. 





CHAPTER LIX. 


COLONIAL REMINISCENCES—SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 


“This wandering race, severed from other men, 
Boast yet their intercourse with human arts ; 
The seas, the woods, the deserts which they haunt, 
Find them acquainted with their secret treasures.” 
THE JEw. 


1 CANNOT resist the temptation of working into my narrative, 
at this its appropriate place, some jottings from an old memo- 


randum-book, in which I used occasionally to note down mat- 


ters of interest respecting my sojourn in the colony. The hos- 
pitable Roman Catholic Bishop residing in Sydney no sooner 
discovered we had gone to an hotel on landing, than he came 
himself, and insisted Emily and I should occupy his house 
until I had time to look about me and provide a residence. 
Throughout the entire of my colonial career, I experienced un- 
remitting kindness and attention from this excellent prelate and 
amiable man. 

It was no easy matter to take a house. Those in the best 
situations I found exorbitantly high, and I did not wish to go 
to an inferior part of the town. I fixed on something of a me- 
dium, placed in what was termed the Law Quarter, since much 
changed. It was not a large one, consisting of only ten rooms, 
the offices miserably small, yet I had to pay for it, unfurnished, 
£150 a-year. I soon had plenty of acquaintances. Barristers, 
solicitors, attorneys, public notaries, lived about me. Our 
court, being under the same roof with the supreme court, 
brought us in daily contact with the various public function- 
aries. 

The hospitality of the bishop was only a prelude to the en- 
tertainments which awaited our presence. We had every rea- 
son to feel most grateful for the kind spirit manifested to us on 
our arrival. Officials, civil and military, the professional and 
mercantile families of distinction, visited us in due form, and 
their invitations came pouring in quick succession, to dinners 
and balls. The style of the Sydney banquets appeared much 
like our own, and the arrangements of both dining and draw- 
ing-rooms were similar to those in the houses of England and 
Ireland. But in the viands lay all the difference ; for when we 
partook of wallibi-tail soup, which was followed by boiled 
schnapper, a haunch of kangaroo, flanked by wonga-wonga, 
pigeons and bread sause, and the dessert consisted of plaintains, 
guavas, pomegranates, and cherumgas, we no longer doubted 
ee on the face of the globe, and believed in Aus- 
ralia, 

Winter is the gay season in Sydney. The Australian sum- 
mer dates from November to March. During this period society 
is almost exclusively domestic. Towards four or five o'clock 
in the afternoons, fashionable folks in quest of air and exercise, 


drive in carriages, or mount their horses, and take the road to 
*“‘the Heads,” 









When the temperature begins to cool, dinner parties com- 
mence, and as the heats lessen, balls increase. The saloons 
of Government House recetve their thousand ‘‘ happy few,” 
and young ladies hearts palpitate with the anxieties respecting 
invitations so natural to youth. I could not fail being struck 
with the great attention usually paid the military in Sydney 
ball-rooms. Mothers with marriageable daughters were always 
on the alert to secure them to dance with their girls, and, if 
they wished, toform a more durable engagemeat ; it was not the 
good old ladies fault the men 

“ Did not propose.” 
Watchful though lynx-eyed chaperons may be at home, when 
the scarlet-coated and epauletted man takes up a position be- 
side their fair charge, in Sydney ball-rooms they received every 
encouragement. 

Men engaged in professional, mercantile, or agricultural 
pursuits, the labour of the brain or hands, have seldom time 
or inclination for adorning their persons, and laying in the 
topics of conversation young ladies usually like to hear. With 
military men it is generally different—hence their success. 

There was but little sporting in the country when I first went 
to Sydney. The Cumberland hunt did not succeed; we found 
no foxes, and for the best reason in the world, there were none 
to be found. Before my departure, however, I had the satis- 
faction to witness an effort made with success, to *‘ realize 
the notion,’ as a Yankee would say, of what fox-hunting is 
like, the dingo, or native dog, being substituted for sly Rey- 
nard. 

It was no easy matter to ride to hounds in Sydney, the 
country presenting impediments neither ‘‘ few nor far between.” 
Dense forests, deep ravines, salt creeks, and arid sandy soil, 
unsuited to retain scent ; rail-fences of iron-bark timber, suffi- 
cient to appal the bravest spirit that ever faced a fence, formed 
a combination of difficulties unfavourable to sport. 

Despite these numerous obstacles a gallant huntsman estab- 
lished a pack of hounds, and gave us many excellent runs. 
In order to have a fair chance of a hunt, we adopted a system 
that would have gladdened the heart of my old friend Whack- 
man, had he lived to know of it. We rose with the dawn, and 
while the dew lay on the ground, the hounds came on the 
dingo’s track. It was necessary to be thus early, ‘‘ dull sleep 
and our downy beds scorning,” as our wise forefathers were 
accustomed to do, because the sun quickly dried up the mois- 
ture, and then the scent was soon lost. We usually went 
away at a good pace, and as many changes took place as in 
a regular fox-hunt. It was droll enough to see a group of 
sportsmen, accurately accoutred in tops and leathers, crushing 
through a scrub of burnt wattle-bushes, high as hop-poles, . 
which left sooty black marks on snowy doeskins, or jumping 
over lemon hedges to the great danger of the fruit. 

The attempt at hurdle-racing, made shortly before I left, 
proved unsuccessful. The course at Botany Swamp was well 
attended, and the horses ridden chiefly by officers, but some 


desperate falls occurred, from the breakneck character of the 


fences, and wild riding—I suppose the Homeback runs are 
flourishing! I witnessed some good matches on this course. 
The promoters of the races are not chargeable with the sins 
of the jockeys, who certainly were not as trustworthy as they 
might be. 

It is wonderful to think over the increase in the number of 
inhabitants which took place in Sidney within the few years 
preceding my departure. A corresponding improvement was 
visible in the buildings. 

Where, a short time back, the bushranger roamed, free and 
savage as a North American hunter, there is now a long 
suburb, joining Sydney to Darlinghurst. That fashionable 
locality, so beautifully situated at the head of Hooloomooloo 
Bay, the Place of Tombs, was the estate of the Rileys in for- 
mer years. I used often think, as I rode thither, were they in 
any way related to my trusty whipper-in. 

Darlinghurst is a picturesque spot, and here had I my chosen 
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residence. I liked the place and I liked the people—the good, 
kind Barkers of Rosslyn Hall, the hospitable Mackays of Eliza- 
beth Bay, the Hon. C. D. Riddell, the Donaldsons, Tarmons, 
so tastefully fitted up, and commanding such lovely scenes. 

I was very fortunate in getting a bargain of the house, 
which, from its position, enabled us to enjoy the charming 
scenery of the bay and Darlinghurst promontory. I suppose 
it no longer retains the Hibernian appellation of Shamrock 
Lodge. I enjoyed happy years within that dwelling ; the situ- 
ation was most healthful. 

Here my dear wife, whose hopes of a family were destined 
to sad disappointment by the successive deaths of three chil- 
dren, again became a mother. Here my son Bryan was born 
in 1881, and my beloved daughter some years later. They 
have been happily spared to us, and have grown up all we 
could desire. 

The gardens attached to my villa were well attended to. 
My wife and daughter delighted in them, and certainly their 
grounds might well be deemed among the best cared for 
around Sydney. I never saw flowers of brighter colours, or 
tasted fruits of finer flavour than those our gardener cultivated ; 
= Ca pleasant parties we have had congregated within the 
walls 

The chief cause of astonishment to the European when he 
visits Australia, I think, is the alteration in the seasons; they are 
literally turned upside down—or rather we are, for the dif- 
ference is with respect to our position on the face of the globe. 
This is most felt at Christmas, when, instead of the fireside 
greetings, the blazing yule log—the warmth within compen- 
sating far the cold without—the holiday dawns with the ther- 
mometer above 95°, and we are much too warm ourselves to 
take or give warm congratulations. It is kept a high festival, 
however, as in Europe. Girls dressed in white bring bouquets of 
summer flowers, as if nature here took part in the rejoicing ; 
and every thing looks merry as the most mirth-loving observer 
of the good old season could desire. 

Honour to Mrs. Chisholm and other philanthropists, who 
labour to ensure that emigration will, in future, be conducted 


on a more humane and better footing than heretofore. I often 


felt disgusted at the instances of brutality and disregard to the 
laws of decency and humanity which came under my notice 
while residing at Sydney. There is no doubt but when the 
gold fever subsides, immense plains, now wholly untenanted, 
will become peopled ; and already great alteration in agricul- 
tural prospects are being carried out. Sheep are no longer 
reared merely for the wool; the advance in the price of mut- 
ton from $d. to 3d. per lb. makes the flesh more valuable 
than the fleece, and stock must rise in value. Flocks will 
necessarily become rarer, the greater number of the yield being 
designed for the butcher’s knife. Farmers will find land more 
remunerative, as demand for produce is the best incentive to 
call forth a corresponding supply. I hope the class of agri- 
cultural labourers may be improved. I think there is great 
room for it; those I had occasion to employ gave me very 
little satisfaction, being idle, dissolute, and drunken. I have 
been told this was a great complaint. Men able to earn 5s. 
a-day would work about half the week, and spend all they 
earned in drinking during the remainder, to the impoverish 

ment of themselves and their families. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


_ 


Ah, this beautiful world! Indeed, I know not what to think of it. 
ometimes it is all gladness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far 
off. And then it changes suddenly, and is dark and sorrowful, and the 
clouds shut out the sky. *In the lives of the saddest of us there are bright 
days like this, when we feel as if we could take the great world in our 
arms. Then come the gloomy hours, when the fire will neither burn in 
our hearts nor on our hearths; and all without and within is dismal, cold, 
and dark. Every heart has its secret sorrows, and oftentimes we call 





man cold when he is only ‘sad. 


Love has its instinct. It knows howto find the way to the heart, 
as the feeblest insect moves to its flower with an irresistible will which 
nothing daunts, 








IRISH SCULPTORS.—Parrick MacDowett, R.A. 


Patrick MacDowet was born in Belfast, 12th August, 
1799. His father was a tradesman or shopkeeper of that 
town, who, not satisfied with moderate success in trade, was 
persuaded to dispose of his business, and sell several houses, 
in order to become a partner in a speculation, which even- 
tually proved ruinous. In consequence of his losses, his mind 
became a prey to anxiety; he declined in health, and soon 
sank into the grave, leaving his widow in possession of little 
more than the house she lived in, and an infant child—the 
future sculptor. 

When about twelve years of age, young MacDowell was 
placed as a boarder in an academy in Belfast, kept by an 
engraver named Gordon, with whom he remained until he 
was twelve years of age. It was while under the care of 
Gordon, that the mind of young MacDowell manifested that 
passion for art which in after life rendered him so cele- 
brated. 

One day, when the master was examining an arithmetical 
calculation on young MacDowell’s slate, he was astonished 
to find on its back something more than vulgar fractions— 
a drawing of a horseman gallantly mounted, and accompanied 
by dogs in full pursuit of a hare. The young artist had 
furtively copied this group from a print in a shop-window, 
to which he paid many stolen visits for the purpose of sketch- 
ing. ‘This performance, for which the blushing and em- 
barrassed boy expected (and in his own opinion deserved) 
a thrashing, had, on the contrary, the effect of throwing 
open Gordon’s portfolio to the study of the delighted boy. 
Each evening, when the scholastic duties of the day were 
done, the young enthusiast would hasten to contemplate this 
collection of miscellaneous prints, which he spent hour after 
hour in endeavouring to copy. 

When the boy was twelve years of age, his mother quitted 
Ireland, and brought him with her to England, where she 
had some friends. In England young MacDowell was placed 
under the care of a clergyman, in whose house he spent two 
years. At the expiration of this period, his friends determined 
to apprentice him to a coach-builder, as the fine arts, they 
thought, afforded too uncertain and precarious a means of liv- 
ing. Pat MacDowell was accordingly sent to London, where 
he was placed under a coach-builder. After spending four 
years and a-half at this mechanical business, his master became 
a bankrupt, and young MacDowell was reduced to idleness. 
He lodged at this time in the house of a French sculptor 
named Chenu, who resided in Charles-street, Middlesex 
Hospital. As his life was now leisure, he wiled away the 
time in sketching the various plaster casts by which he was 
surrounded. His master meantime, having settled with his 
creditors, determined on going to Ireland, whither he wished 
to bring young MacDowell along with him. But the latter 
refused to quit England. In this dilemma he found himself 
obliged, owing to his master’s importunity, to apply to the 
magistrates in Marlborough-street, London, who consoled 
him with the assurance that it was not incumbent on him to 
accompany his master, as the latter had not instructed him 
in his business according to agreement. After some alterca- 
tion and difficulty, he succeeded in getting his indentures 
cancelled, thus extricating himself completely from his mas- 
ter’s control. , eed iss 

The ardent curiosity of MacDowell’s mind was excited in 
the highest degree by the specimens of sculpture which he 
observed at Chenu’s, and he felt the most eager solicitude to 
learn the art. Accordingly, on leaving Chenu’s, he applied 
himself assiduously to drawing and modelling the different 
parts of the human body. When he had practised for a 
considerable time on the members of the frame, he finally 
plucked up courage to attempt a whole figure. This was a 
‘Venus with a mirror,” about a foot high, a miniature copy 
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of a statue of Donatelli’s. He showed this pizmy Venus to | 


Chenu, and was greatly astonished when the Frenchman 
proposed to buy it from him. When he felt the money in 
his hand, it gave him the strongest possible incentive to 1m- 
prove himself; he worked night and day at his art, and dis- 
posed of his models whenever an opportunity presented it- 
self. He continued at this work for some time—absorbed in 
studies which afforded him unspeakable delight—until he 
lost his mother, when he changed his residence, and went to 
live in Seymour-street, Kuston-square. 

One day, while living in this place, two young friends 
dropped in, and said, in the course of conversation, that they 
had seen an advertisement in a newspaper, which they thought 
he should attend to. It was addressed to artists, whom it 
invited to send in plans or models of a monument, which 
certain friends of Major Cartwright were about to erect to 
the memory of that distinguished man. MacDowell was 
urged by his two young friends to make a design for it; but 
he shook his head, and smiled at the recommendation, be- 
cause he knew too well that, in nine cases out of. ten, the 
success of such competitors depends not on the merit of the 
design, but on the friendship of the committee men. Hav- 
ing no friends on the committee, he deemed it sheer folly to 
send in a design. He was right in some degree. If the 
streets of our metropolis are disfigured with hideous statues, 
which are the opprobium of our taste and the laughing- 
stock of foreigners, the private friendship of aristocratic 
committee men may be considered as the parent of these 
abortions. Day after day passed away, and still MacDowell 
failed or refused to attempt a design, when he suddenly be- 
thought him that his neglect on this occasion might cause 
him some pangs of remorse; so, shaking off his sloth, he 
determined to become a competitor. He had but a fortnight 
for the work, yet he applied himself to the task with so much 
vigour and energy, that the pedestal and figure were finished 
before the appointed day. With a beating heart he for- 
warded his work to the house of Peter Moore, Esq., M.P., 
where the committee was sitting. A design had been already 
selected when MacDowell’s production, which was thus un- 
fortunately late, was placed before them. The moment they 
caught sight of it, they were so charmed with its grace and 
grandeur, that their opinion wavered. A warm discussion 
ensued, but they eventually decided in favour of MacDowell; 
with this proviso, however, that he should permit the artist, 
whese model they had first selected, to decorate MacDowell’s 
pedestal with his basso relievo. With the natural generosity 
of an Irishman, MacDowell declared that he would resign 
the entire pedestal to the rival artist. ‘This was agreed to, 
and money was all that was now wanted for the execution 
of the monument; unfortunately, only £700 had been sub- 
scribed, and £1,400 were indispensable. 

In this way a cloud was cast over the sun of fortune 
which seemed about to illuminate the obscure Irish sculptor 
with its golden effulgence. It was at this time suggested to 
MacDowell, by some personal friends of Major Cartwright, 
that he ought to present a sketch of his design to the widow 
of that lamented gentleman. The sculptor accordingly 
waited on the bereaved lady, but not finding her at home, he 
left the sketch in her drawing-room. The moment she entered 
the apartment, she was so struck with the fidelity of the 
likeness, that she burst into tears. The following day 
MacDowell received a note from Mrs. Cartwright, expressive 
of warm approval of his work, and requesting him to cali on 
her. When he did so, she gave him an order for a cast, re- 
questing him to send her, if possible, the original model. 
From this family MacDowell received considerable kindness, 
and this at a time in his life when such kindness was ex- 
tremely useful and even necessary. Meantime the substrip- 
tions for Cartwright’s monument were very slow in coming 
in, and never amounted to the sum necessary for its execu- 
tion, In the meantime, an artist arrived in London, who 









had connexions in Birmingham, and who proposed to exe. 
cute the monument for the sum already subscribed, £700, 
This man, whose name was Clarke, did not succeed in pleas. 
ing the family, and at their request, MacDowell allowed 
Clarke to use his model. The work was completed by this 
man, but the funds were inadequate, and Clarke became a 
bankrupt. 

The force of MacDowell’s genius lay in poetic sculpture— 
that beautiful and sublime department, for which, unfortu- 
nately, in money-making Britain there is a very limited 
market. Sculptured portraiture pays best in England. Our 
readers cannot fail to remember—it would be impossible for 
them to forget—the magnificent statue of Eve which adorned 
the hall of the so-called “ Jrish Industrial Exhibition” of 
1853. It was the personification of the most exquisite and 
classical beauty ; it stood in the great central hall, on the left 
as you entered, at the foot of a flight of stairs which led to 
what was called the dais, Nothing could be more lovely 
than this statue; it was always encircled by a group of ad- 
miring spectators, because it directly appealed to the general 
feelings of our common humanity. It was so graceful—so 
womanly—so divine, that it stood matchless in the hall, if 
it did not indeed stand matchless in the empire—one of the 
most admirable works that ever was produced. It was a 
statue which might be placed beside the orations of Grattan 
and the exquisite poetry of Moore, because it belonged to the 
highest order of art, and held the same place in sculpture 
that the “‘ Irish Melodies” hold in poetry. This statue was 
the production of our gifted countryman, Patrick MacDowell. 
No matter from what point of view it was contemplated— 
from the gallery above or the south side below, from behind 
or before, you were equally struck with the vigorous grace, 
the harmonious attitude, and the admirable expression of 
purity which pervaded its proportions and sanctified its love- 
liness. It was a work which fulfilled the higher requirements 
of the art, for it improved, elevated, and ennobled the student 
who contemplated it. 

We have mentioned this statue in this place merely to fix 
MacDowell in the minds of persons who have not made the 
fine arts the subject of special attention. Long before this 
admirable work, MacDowell had obtained a high reputation 
by cther productions, of which, we regret to say, we can give 
little more than the names in this sketch. The first group 
which MacDowell attempted was an illustration of Moore’s 
“Loves of the Angels,” the figures about three feet nine inches 
high. This group is now, we believe, in the possession of 
George Davison, of Belfast. His next was a group from 
Ovid, illustrative of the exquisite story of Cephalus and Pro- 
cris. Shortly after this, he commenced a model of a “ Girl 
reading,” which when finished he sent to the Exhibition in 
the New Academy in Trafalgar-square. 

The “ Girl reading” procured him a considerable number 
of friends, amongst others, Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
from whom he received a note the morning after the first 
opening of the London Exhibition. In consequence of this 
he called upon Sir Emerson Tennent, who naturally inquired 
whom he studied under. 

“‘T have not studied under any one,” said MacDowell ; 
‘“*T was originally apprenticed to a coach-maker.” 

“Qh! indeed ; may I ask you what part of Kngland you 
come from ?” 


‘“‘T come from no part of England. I am, sir, an Irish- 
man.” 
“Oh! indeed,” said Emerson Tennent, who apparently 


supposed that nothing good could come from Ireland; “ from 
what part of Ireland ?” 


‘From Belfast.” 

“From Belfast! So I find I have been talking to a towns- 
inan of mine all this time.” | 

MacDowell was immediately engaged to model busts of 
Emerson Tennant and his lady. ‘Through Tennent’s influ- 
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ence he became acquainted with T. M. Beaumont, who gave fact, as positively to startle him) that he became conscious of 


him commissions for two large groups in marble, and also an 
order for a marble statue of the ‘Girl reading.” It was for 
this gentleman (T. M. Beaumont) that MacDowell produced 
a marble group, entitled ‘* Love triumphant,” an exquisite 
work, representing a male and female figure side by side, 
with a beautiful winged child, holding aloft a torch, seated 
on the shoulders of the pair, and smiling down upon the 
female. The figure of the man is bold and masculine ; the 
head is averted, gazing upwards at the boy, whose matchless 
beauty is well worthy of the “‘God of Love.” It is, indeed, 
an admirable group. Had MacDowell executed no other, it 
would of itself afford abundant evidence of his transcendent 
talents. As usual with him, the subject has been invested 
with a profound and touching sentiment, ably supported by 
a faultlessly graceful and elegant design. His other works, 
‘‘ Girl at prayer,” ‘‘ Early sorrow,” ‘‘ Virginius,” &c., are all 
impressed with this characteristic. Nature is never forgotten. 
‘In the works of the greatest continental sculptors we are re- 
minded of the antique; in the works of MacDowell, though 
the antique is not absent, real living nature is ever present ; 
in short, it is impossible to speak of his productions in any terms 
but those of eulogy. 


—_—_—___ 


LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XUI.—[continvep.|] 


There are moments in the lives o:1 a'most everyone which 
seem like years—moments when the memory of bygone days, 
the bright visions of early childhood ; the promise, the anti- 
cipation, the undimmed hope of youth; the maturer age of 
manhood, with all their struggles, their disappointments, and 
their cares, suddenly rush upon the mind, making one feel 
already old, and as though the days of a long, long life 
had assuredly passed over them. Such were to Alfred Leeson 
the brief, lone moments in which, on the evening of that 
Easter day, he stood amid the moonlit desolation of the soli- 
tary Campagna, the bridle ot the horse from which he had dis- 
mounted resting unheeded on his arm. The majesty ot 
heaven’s own arch, glittering with stars, shone in its immensity 
radiantly above him; the placid clouds, silver-tinged and 
smiling, floating through the violet air, cast soft reflections all 
unnoted on the desert plain beneath, now flashing into momen- 
tary brilliancy the wide expanse of surface, and now again 
sleeping in softest shadow, imparting a character of pleasing 
mystery to the entire. Oh, how strong within the heart and 
throughout the soul of this unhappy man, how deeply-rooted, 
how never felt till now was the love, the clinging love of life, 
teeming with memories of long-forgotten scenes—of dear, past, 
faithful friends—of happy home—of looks of kindness and 
flection. For him, it was true, there now remained naught 
but the memory of all this. The parents, who so loved and 
prized him, had long since gone to their eternal home ; the 
friends ot his childhood had doubtless long since forgotten 
him. Those who would have soothed his sorrows or shared 
his joys were separated from him by an impassable gulf. And 
yet, as he looked -upon the brightened earth, the mere simple 
beauty of our mother Nature, in solitude and lowness of heart, 
he felt that he would gladly have surrendered fame, fortune, 
the luxury of wealth, the tempting allurements of future rank 
and exaltation, for the one blessed sense of simple existence— 
existence, however lonely, however struggling, however hard 
its toils or difficult its labours. And yet to an ordinance of 
custom, the domineering influence of a regime, the wickedness 
of which is only to be equalled by its folly, he was about to 
imperil that precious gift, to deliberately expose to useless 
danger the imperial empire of life. The agitation and remorse 
occasioned by these unbidden reflections so completely over- 
powered him, that, dead to all outward sensation, it was not 
until roused by a voice in his immediate vicinity (so near, in 





























the presence of his relative, Major Walderton of the —th regi- 
ment, at that time on leave of absence, and wintering with his 
family at Rome for the benefit of his daughter's health, which 
had of late become delicate. The officer in question, a gentle- 
man apparently about five-and-forty, was one of the many 
affectionate relations of the late Mr. Leeson, who had been 
destined to experience the bitter disappointment of finding 
another preferred before them, and of seeing the inheritance, 
80 long looked orward to with expectation, pass away from 
their hoped-for keeping into the envied possession of other 
hands. Still further, according to the disposition of the will 
of Alfred’s uncle, should all the conditions therein contained 
be not duly fulfilled by the chosen heir (and what those con- 
ditions were no man knew better than the Major, who, having 
procured a copy of the aforesaid testament, had made its ela- 
borate contents the subject of many an hour of careful study 
and consideration)—should, therefore, these conditions not be 
complied with strictly, and to the very letter, then, in such 
case, Major Walderton, the beloved cousin of the testator, 
was forthwith to step into his place, and assume his forfeited 
position. This interest, however remote, in a property so in 
every way desirable as that to which Alfred Leeson had suc- 
ceeded, was not without occasioning a certain feeling of watch- 
fulness on the one hand, as well as of a degree of secret jea- 
lousy and suspicion on the part of both. Still, on the whole, 
the cousins got on very well together, bearing and forbearing 
in @ manner quite exemplary and proper. Indeed the younger 
man might have been said to entertain a very high estimate 
of the worldly abilities possessed by the other, being in the 
constant habit of deferring to his opinion in all matters re- 
quiring any more than usual degree of wisdom or penetration. 
Consequently, his selection of Major Walderton as the friend 
in whose hands he had decided’on placing his wounded honour, 
when seeking the usual means of gentlemanly redress. He 
had called at his hotel early in the evening, and not finding 
him at home, had left a hurried note requesting an interview 
at his earliest convenience. Military-like, the Major, imme- 
diately on receipt of the communication, had in his turn 
promptly gone in search of the writer, and being informed that 
that gentleman had gone out for a ride in the direction of the 
Campagna, lost no time in following by the same route, urging 
his steed to a sharp canter in the eagerness of his desire to 
imbibe the promised intelligence. A charming bit of pic- 
turesque scenery in shape of a fallen temple, with some of its 
exquisite pillars still standing, tangled weeds clasping its 
mouldering base, and one majestic turret, mantled by luxuriant 
ivy, uplifting its distinguished head in solitary grandeur towards 
the sparkling sky, had prevented the approach of his friend 
from coming within Mr. Leeson’s range of vision. Major 
Walderton had dismounted from his horse, and was leading 
him, with great apparent care, amongst the thick brushwood, 
with which the vast tract of the Campagna is so thickly 
covered, observing as he did so, ‘‘ that though relics ot marble 
friezes might prove particularly interesting to the antiquarian, 
yet he had never known an instance in which the transferring of 
such specimens to the foot of that valuable quadruped, vul- 
garly denominated a horse, was not attended by disagreeable 
consequences.”” Emerging from the shadow of the building 
into the bright moonlight, the speaker cautiously advanced 
towards the spot where Alfred Leeson had so lately stood, lost 
in his dreamy reverie. 

‘¢ Well! what’s the row ?” was the first question addressed 
by Major Walderton as he recognised the figure of his cousin. 
The familiar tone; the loud, ringing, metallic voice; the com- 
monplace style in which the querist had thought proper to 
deliver his inquiry, had a wonderful effect in recalling the 
somewhat wandering faculties of Alfred Leeson. There are 


some people in whose society it is all but impossible to indulge 
in sentimentality of any kind; their presence acting as an in- 
fallible antidote to anything and everything bearing the sem- 
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blance of romance. Of such genus Major Walderton indis- 
putably was. His round, florid, massive face, bluff and burly 
as any pictured representation of the inimitable ‘‘ John Bull” 
(ever so pleasingly associated with one’s ideas of prize rings 
and champion fights—of heroes who, with ‘no other arms 
save those which nature gave them,” nobly display their prow- 
ess by ignominiously defacing the image and likeness of their 
divine Creator, as developed in the human organization of his 
creature, man). Major Walderton was further possessed of a 
strongly-built, muscular frame, which his military training had 
rendered amenable to the most approved order of carriage. 
Firm of step and resolute of bearing, with a quick, penetrating 
glance, and an habitually close compressionof the under lip ; 
hair of the shade usually denominated sandy, which includes 
both whiskers and moustache, and a manner characterized by 
an air of open, outspeaking frankness, which had won for its 
possessor the title of ‘‘ Honest Jack Walderton” all the world 
pver, wheresoever he went. One glance from his anti-senti- 
mental eye, one tone of his indescribably unmusical Cornish 
ongue, and Alfred Leeson’s visions, dreams, fears, anticipa- 
lions, and illusions vanished as though they had never been. 
Almost, so to speak, without being aware of it, he found himself 
«dopting the very tone and spirit of his ungenial companion— 
soming to the point at once, and with but littk attempted circum- 
ocution, and briefly detailing the important facts of the case, 
unadorned by any ornamentation of eloquence or sentiment. The 
Major listened to this concise statement with evident attention, 
nerely manifesting his approval by an occasional short nod of 
sssent. It seemed, however, to afford him no slight amuse- 
ment, the idea of the place and circumstances under which the 
quarrel had originated. ‘‘It was nothing short of ‘ bearding 
the lion in his den,’”’ he said, ‘‘ defying the Pope’s mandates 
thus, within the gates of his stronghold. It was well that 
the days of the Holy Inquisition had passed away, or an 
acquaintance with the interior of a benighted dungeon might 
not be altogether beyond the pale of possibility. As it was he 
rather liked the idea of such a fracas. It was an affair after 
his own heart—a daring style of achievement, and he gave his 
cousin the greatest possible credit for the manly, independent 
part he had so unflinchingly acted, at the same time that he 
declared himself utterly at a loss to discover an adequate mo- 
tive for such uncalled-for provocation. 

‘¢ What was the woman to you, or you to her, in the name 
of the seven sleepers, that you could not let her go her way, 
without observation or remark ?” he inquired, with a quick, 
piercing glance at the countenance of his companion. 

‘¢‘ Her mother and mine were early friends,”’ returned Alfred 
Leeson. 

‘* Fiddlestick !’’ ejaculated the Major, with a slightly con- 
temptuous curl of his nether lip. ‘‘ Do you take me for an 
idiot, that you fancy I could swallow such veritable nonsense ?” 

‘‘ Tf you feel disposed to doubt, I have neither the power 
nor the inclination to prevent you,” was the cold reply. 

Major Walderton here indulged in a short, dry, character- 
istic laugh. 

‘* You are inclined to be snappish this evening, Fred,’”’ he 
observed good-humouredly ; ‘‘ 1am not surprised. A collision 
so unexpected as that of the morning was sufficient to rufile 


the composure of many a more practised temperament. You 
will get used to it, however, as you grow older. But concern- 


ing this lady. I ask you again—and now, like a good fellow, 
lo oblige me, don’t say anything more about your mother. 
How, in the name of everything that is preposterous did it 
mter into your philosophical brain to think of championing 
yuch a character ?” 

‘‘ Because of the friendship which had existed between 
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‘¢ That will do—not another word on that subject, or I am 
ff,” interrupted the Major. ‘ The gist of what you would 
lay is simply this: two very respectable school-girl young 
adies had, some half-a-century ago, conceived a tea-table 





affection for each other. Night-and-twenty or thirty years 
elapse, and then the son of the one, actuated bya spirit of the 
purest knight-errantry towards the daughter of the other (the 
divorced wife, too, of a highly distinguished gentleman), con- 
siders himself imperatively called upon, by reason of this afore- 
said tea-table confederation, to hurl unprovoked insult in the 
very teeth of the aggrieved husband, thereby jeopardising his 
own particularly promising and enviable life. And all this 
he is especially anxious, be it remembered, that people should 
believe was done, as his countryman Paddy would express it, 
‘in the regard of his mother !’” 

A crude, sharp, ringing laugh, brought this satirical speech 
to a fitting conclusion, and a gleam of brighter moonlight at 
the moment passingly revealed the conscious flush on the face 
of Alfred Leeson its keen application had so disagreeably occa- 
sioned. 

‘‘D—n it, man! always’ admit facts,” continued the tanta- 
lizer in a tone of good-humoured raillery. ‘‘ Remember I am an 
old soldier, and that it is a part of my profession to carry out 
a continued system of reconnoitring. Though not exactly 
attached to that particular branch of the service, yet a slight 
familiarity with the science of engineering is by no means out 
of the sphere of a plain officer of infantry.” 

‘‘T do not comprehend you,” his companion wegted, some- 
what hesitatingly, however, as he busied himself in remedying 
some imaginary defect in the position of his stirrup. 

‘¢ How is Miss Elmore ?” inquired the Major, with such an 
indescribable expression of self-satisfaction, conscious triumph, 
and sly humour, that the inimitable drollery beaming in his 
every feature became ludicrously infectious. 

Alfred Leeson’s countenance relaxed, despite himself, into a 
very decided similarity toa smile. Half vexed and wholly con- 
fused, he stammered some unintelligible nonsense, to which 
Major Walderton’s prolonged laughter afforded a still more 
bewildering accompaniment. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE GOLDEN GALLERY. 
IT is a September morning, and I am in the Golden Gallery on the top of 
St. Paul’s, and am left alone there (it cost one half-a-crown) to think upe. 
London that lies beneath me. 

I am high up in the apex of Wren’s dome—that black, globular meun- 
tain that dominates over the Roman and the Saxon city. I am up here 
for what the guide-books call ‘the noble view of London,” to be seen ere 
the smoke breathes up from the million chimney pipes, provided there is 
no fog smoking up, white and woolly, from the great black sewer of the 
Thames, and provided no rain lashes the red roofs that lie below me like a 
rough pavement of thirty miles circumference. Those darker lines are 
streets, and those black masses of moving dust are men and women, appear- 
ing like the sudden great armies evoked by the magicians in the Arabian 
stories. Nothing is above me here, except the ball and the golden croes, 
that, weighing three thousand pounds, looks from below like the small toy 
ornament on a twelfth cake. I feel as if it was my day of coronation, for 
I am throned here as on a mountain, and nothing is above me but that great 
unchanging yet eternal heaven that has seen so many changes down on the 
earth beneath, yet itself remains perfect and unchanged—mocking our poor 
mutable variety by its permanent identity. The London of the Casars— 
of the Heptarchy—of the spear-bearers and the axe-wielders—of the Nor- 
man knights and of the Erasmian monks—lies at my feet, kneeling to 
me—me! 

I clambered up here by a tedious, winding treadmill, of six hundred and 
sixteen steps, of which the first two hundred and sixty were easy of ascent, 
clean, and well lit; but latterly the steps grew broken like an old comb, 
and intermittent as an old hound’s teeth. I suppose the Chapter never coms 
up here to turn over a fresh leaf. Their money-box is not here, their show 
is not here, the steps to the cross lead to no bishopric, and are, therefore, 
untrod. They do not get their fat incomes by attending to the cross, or 
describing a circle round the gallery of gold.» Thus, if they forget their 
Christian duties, they remember the old proverb—“ Behind the cross siis 
the devil,” and, therefore, avoid both the cross and what may be behind it, 
that high up here, in the clear September air, watches over London, and 
keeping an eye on the church with the first chapter in the world—the first 
chapter, not of Acts, but of promises; keeping an eye, too, on the hard 
bargain-drivers and brain-suckers in the tallow-melting row of the Pater- 
nosters; and observing with true Satanic delight the new Plague of London 
raising its baby monster head above the Stygian waters of the Tham«s, 
where some old writer says: ‘‘ Fat and sweet salmons daily are taken, ana 








that in such plenty as no river in Europe is able to exceed it.” This evil 
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and invisible spirit is up here, clinging to the cross as a chamois hunter 
hangs over a glacier cleft, clinging to a pine stump, and loves the spot; 
for he sees from thence sights that cheer his heart—purposeless battles in 
St. Stephen’s—preachers in masks—evil passing everywhere for good, and 
good everywhere trodden down as evil. As I look, the great bel) (that is 
inscribed, * Richard Reef made me, 1726”) strikes eight o’ciock, and Big 
Ben, with musical thunder, replies from Westminster's palace of ginger- 
bread, and then al) the towers and stceples’ silver tongues blab out the 
knell of the death of the honr, and thousands of men wake, or start for 
work, or joke at time, or mount their horses, or open their shops; and 
away the wakening hum spreads the news like wild-fire, from Whitechapel 
to Bow, and from Brompton to Hackney. Queen Anne, down there with 
the four lies on her pedestal, does nut seem to care wha: o’clock it is—but 
then, Queen Anne was a stupid woman, who used to nibble her fan, and 
did not know what to say to people. [ wonder if Nelson and Wellington, 
down together in the great vault under me, nundreds of feet under me, are 
talking about it, for I have always a sort of mystical delief that dead 
people could answer your questions if they chose—but they don’t. I wish 
I could go down and ask Wren—who knows all about it—what he thinks 
of the old tradition, that, before the Saxon church rose here to the memory 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, a temple of Diana had been raised here by 
the Romans, who, perhaps too, selected a place previously consecrated by 
some stone ring of the Druids. 

But still I am glad I came up here, in the rarified air of Upper London 
though I feel something like an enterprising ant that has climbed to the 
top of a black balloon while it was inflating, and suddenly finds itself a 
tnile above its domestic ant-hill; or is this a great black bubble that some 
spirit has blown to mock the greater Cosm of God's universe; as the negro 
tradition says that the monkey was made by Satan to ridicule Adam ? 

Would Wren, the son of the Wiltshire clergyman, know his own cathe- 
dral again, that cost £747,000, and was paid for by the city coal-tax ? 
Why it was then, that December day, 1657, it was first opened, a soleinn 
structure of pure and virgio white Dorsetshire stone; now the coal sinoke 
of some hundred and seventy years has painted it sooty black ; and where 
it is white at corners it is rasped white, as if it had been scraped. Yes, 
different as it is from what Wren intended, I know he would; for there is 
still the unmistakeable dome capping London, just as when he saw it last, 
before he went to Hampton Court to die and forget all his vexation, and 
was brought some few days after to lie at rest under the south aisle —out 
of sight, but never out of mind. 

I think, as that beadle does not seem to come, I will walk backwards 
three times (the magical number) round this Golden Gallery, erected at 
the expense of the grave great Earl of Landsborough, that Pope knew, and 
see if it will have any effect in conjuring up pictures of the past in my 
brain :— 

Oace—twice—three ti—— 

Yes! I do really believe [ feel something, as when one rises suddenly on 
the edge of some mountain ridge, and the free air and the sunny prospect 
burst keenly and thrillingly upon him. I look over the gilt gallery, the 
coronet of Wren’s building—or rather its gold necklace; I cling with both 
hands and strain my neck over, till I feel the great draught that always is 
current and Aowing round this stone mountain—this church cut out of a 
rock, as Addison’s Indian king thought it to be, and 1 see— 

My eye seems to carry farther and clearer than it did just now; and in 
thought I gaze, too, upon the living who are gone. 

The people are all in the stiff Geor;ze I. dress, such as was worn particu- 
larly about 1719. Full wig ir. < watorfa!l of curls, collarless laced coats, 
knee breeches, cocked hats, and swords. But what my eve seems led to, 
as if by force, is specially a small ‘not of people gathered round a sedan 
that has just been put down by the two footmen bearers near the Queen 
Anne statue. The footimon are dressed in a quiet, sober, brown livery 
with blue cuffs, and make way respectfully as the door opens, that an old 
man inside may have a good view of the building that took thirty-five 
years building, and is now fifteen years old. 

One of the fellows with the gilt-headed sedan poles, standing like an 
heraldic supporter, ig in the way, and I call out— 

‘*Holloa! you lackey down there, stand a little to the right.” 

Dear me, how absurd! I am a mile off: as to any chance of the livery 
spectre hearing me—Oh! now I see the little old shrunk man, and hear 
the people, too, call him Sir Christopher. Why! it is Wren himself—dear, 
good old man—come to take his last look at the church which is to cover 
him soon. A kingly monument. You may indeed say of the little man, 
as Milton said of Shakspeare : 

“ He, so sepulchred, in such pomp doth lie, 
That kings for such a tomb might wish to die.” 

Wre-, 18 a little, long-faced, high-foreheaded man, with rather a sad look 
about his heavy eyelids) We would hardly know him to be the man Sir 
Peter Lely painted as Charles II.’s architect—this little weakly man with 
the broad cuffs looped and buttoned, and the neat rufiles fastened plainly 
round his thin, almost feminine wrists. How changed from the days when 
he exhibited his globular model of the moon, with its mountains and valleys, 
to the swarthy king in the sumptuous room at Whitehall. 

Can you not fancy all the pretty exclamations of astonishment at that 
exhibition—the French interjections of the court ladies, and the peal of re- 
actionary laughter that set all the king's spaniels barking? I can; I can 
see that solemn prig Arlington, with the little black saddle of sticking- 
plaster across his prominent nose—Rochester, wicked, pale, and thin—and 
fat Hyde, and mischievous-looking Shaftesbury, aud buffooning Killigrew, 
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and quiet Mr. Kvelyn, and Sir Isaac Newton, just by the door—rather out 
of place in the mad company. Well! they are all gone now—scatiered to 
their London churchyards quiet enough, and kept down with gravestones. 
So let it be. 

We never pass Chelsea Hospital, and see the old soldiers in their red 
great coats, but we think of the swarthy king, and the kind hint of ebarity 
whispered in his ear by Sir Stephen Fox ; and always look on the pile that 
Wren in consequence raised for the swarthy black wigged Sultan of White- 
hall, as indeed rather a monument of the Holland family in the adjacent 
Kensington, than to the memory of the impulsive king who needed such 
promptings. Lucky for Wren that the prime of his intellect was devoted 
to the service of a king who was too indolent to check a great man’s wise 
contrivances. There still stands Wren’s Hospital, as it should be called, 
shielding its brave old men—a Christian temple, eternally symbolizing the 
gratitude of England to her brave defenders. We might fancy, even now, 
by special glimpses of the moon, the ghost of that wise littl: Wiltshire 
man may be seen pacing on the smooth turf, looking at the distant Thames 
sorrowfully, or walking gravely under the long row of windows that his 
own hand devized. This hospital he built for seldiers to rest their weary 
bones among us; and could he return now to pace its corridors, be would 
still rejoice to find it full of veterans as when he left it. But how would 
he groan to see his hunting seat that he built for Charles on the hill at 
Winchester (the white city)—the hill where Rufus revelled—turved into a 
barracks, where noisy troopers, with all the vice of Charles, but none of 
his wit and refinement, curse and drink, and pipeclay belts and furbisli 
muskets. What, the precipice without gardens that Charles would have a 
place of health, turned to a noisy canteen! What, the king's house, with a 
front three hundred feet long (?), turned to a barracks for red jackets! with 
its marble pillars, which the Duke of Tuscany sent, and its contem- 
plated approaches, terraces, cupolas, and bridges that Wren never finishes ! 


Wren was, in many respects, born In an unlucky, ungrateful age—on 
age of gross tastes and imitative art, of poor kings and selfish citizens. He 
who as a boy had proved himself a philosopher and an inventor, was in 
1644 compelled to turn a Compo, and ran up a trumpery palace ina single 
year, and to accept the comptrollership of the works at Windsor Castle, for 
which he had to vacate the chair of the Royal Society, at the glorious 
salary of £9 2s. 6d., the exact amount that James Cotterel, the royal rat- 
catcher, received ! 

As for Sir Christopher as a member for (Sir Joshua's birthplace) Plymp- 
ton, or New Windsor, we do not picture him. No speeches of his are re- 
corded, and we can fancy him sitting, loyal and grave, while turbulent 
Shaftesbury convulsed the House. The son of the Dean of Windsor was 
better on the round tower, with his poor ratcatcher’s salary, than listening 
to fools and intriguersin a corrupt House of Commons. There he was ax 
much out of place as when running up a royal card-house at Winchester in 
a year, as when invested with a ratcatcher’s salary by royal munificence, or 
as when out of haif-a-dozen designs for the new wing at Hampton Court 
Palace, the tasteless William of Orange chose the dullest, the meanest, and 
the cheapest. With a sigh the Queen and Sir Christopher rolled up the 
choicer ones, and lamented the taste of the plain Dutch soldier, who asked 
for a palace, really wanting a barrack. 1 never walk through those lony 
rooms at Hampton looking out on the Dutch canal and the long gravel 
walks, without thinking of the stiff and dry cougb of the cold-blouded so!- 
dier king, fresh from bis Low Country battles, and plagued with a people 
he could not understand. That faded mirror must have refiected his hooked 
nose a thousand times, as it had the black wig of Charles, the saturnine 
image of James, and the laughing eyes and dancing ringlets of La Bella 
Hamilton, and all the wicked English Pompadoura. ‘There, too, is the 
great elbow barometer William has consulted, with Mary's tender loving 
face over his shoulder, to see how the Protestant wind was blowing, or 
whether it might do to start for Ireland or Helveotsluys. Those very 
planks of the floor I tread were once swept by the rose satins of Queen 
Anne’s foolish train—by the imperious Sarah, and the dangerous Mrs. 
Masham. Addison has sat in the window looking out at the fouvtain, and 
Johnston, in his poor days, may have stood here moralizing over the vanity 
of human wishes. Why, these very cloisters were made so low by King 
William’s orders ; “by my express orders,” as he said hastily to a criticising 
nobleman, who did not appreciate Wren’s harmonious and stately rooms, 
where the faded court beds are now holiday sights for picnicking Londouers, 
all agape like fish out of water. 

Then first of all thwartings, when our good friend, Mr. Evelyn is dead, 
and the villanous commission, who fear and hate Sir Christopher, published 
an infamous series of charges against the great architect, accusing him vl 
putting in a bad clock—of cracking the bell—of letting his master carpenter 
steal wood, and defraud the men, and of putting a railing of hammered iron 
where they had ordered a cheap one to be cast. In fact, St. Paul's must 
have been full of, bitter memories to Sir Christopher on the morning in 
1710, when, at seventy-nine years of age, he sew his thirty years’ work 
complete, and watched, as a!! Lordon watched, hix son lay the highest stone 
of the lantern on the dome just above where | stand now in the Golden 
Gallery. 

He must have remembered then all the vexations and struggles of nearly 
a quarter of a century before, when returning from the Continent with, «3 
he said, “all France on paper,” he had to endure vexations and oppositions 
in his attempt to restore Old St. Paul's, when Inigo Jones's work, mixed 
with crumbling Gothic, had begun to fail. The church had been defiled 
and turned into a den of thieves. It had been the Rotten-row of London; 
it was where guitly lovers met, aad thieves frowled, and portcrs wa.ted 
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and gallants flaunted, and men of fashion lounged. The quack doctor 
waited there for victims, and the lawyer for unfortunates. Till Elizabeth 
took it in hand, earriers led their horses through the nave, and costermongers 
carried their burdens noisily across the place where Sir Christopher Hatton 
was afterwards tolie, and Lord Bacon’s father was to sleep. 

It was in the last days in October, 1666, that Wren was pocoh-poohed, his 
plans sneered at and rejected. The church was good enough, and could be 
patched up, said the greedy clergy, wilfully blind; they would have no 
dome, the steeple was sufficient ; as for the pillars being six inches out of the 
perpendicular, that had been the express design of Inigo, to produce an 
effect in the perspective. No; they would have no Mr. Wren to waste 
their money in architectural dreams—dreaming was cheap, paying was 
dear. The king, illustrious Cesar, was with them; these architects were 
so lavish with other men’s money ; Charles found no Parliament so ready to 
give their rightful king the gold these architects would dream away. 

Fortune sent an answer to these meddlers with genius. The great fire 
drew its broad red line suddenly through their foolish, peddling papers. 
On a September evening, five days after these cavils, a fire broke out in 
Pudding Lane, Fish Street Hill, ina baker's oven-yard; the wind blows 
strong from Whitechapel way; the houses are all wood, and the streets 
narrow; the fire burns four days and nights, swallowing 13,200 houses, 
400 streets, and 89 churches. It shines a beacon for forty miles off, and 
people six miles off can read by its light; yet it began so small, such a 
mere candle-light, that Pepys, our old friend, putting his head out of his 
window, in Seething-lane, Great Tower-street, thinks it nothing, and goes 
to sleep again. 

Wren was there to sea the flame leap tiger-like from house to house; to 
see it climb the scaffolding round St. Paul’s tower, to see the six acres of 
lead roof pour in shining waterfalls from beam to floor; to see the old pile 
go past patching. Wren was now to have his own way. Oa a July day, 
two years after the fire, Wren received a letter authorising him to rebuild; 
but not till nine years after did the city coal duty produce enough to enable 
him to actually begin. 





THE EXILE’S RETURN. 
Far in the east, the crimson clouds unfurled 
Their flags of welcome to the sun, 
And morning’s balmy breeze the blue waves curled, 
As the first glimpse of home was won. 


The ship had come from far and distant lands, 
And a strange and motley crew she held— 

From India’s plains, Sahara’s burning sands, 
And where the Nile’s dark waters swelled. 


And eyes (that ne’er, since boyhood’s day, the tear 
Of gentle tenderness had shed) 

Are dim, as shrilly swells the joyful cheer 
From hundred lips, “ Ho! land ahead !” 


But one stood on the deck with pallid cheek, 
And drooping brow, and eyelids dim— 

What came he o’er the surging waves to seek ? 
Sure Death hath set his seal on him. 


But Death alone can still the exile’s love— 
The quenchless yearnings of his breast ; 

And though long doomed on foreign shores to rove, 
In native clay he fain would rest. 


Few friends had he; the grave had closed o’er all 
That shared his bosom’s love or care; 

He’d watched life’s rose-leaves slowly round him fall, 
And leave him blank and lonely there. 


A grave! a grave! ’tis all he claims from earth— 
A spot beneath that churchyard’s sod, 

Where those who smiled around his childhood’s hearth, 
Now sleep in blessed peace with God. 


The blue waves curling round the keel swept on, 
Until the distant shore was gained ; 

And swiftly as the tide, his own life’s sun 
The shadowy horizon gained. 


He touched his native shore, he turned him round 
And gazed upon the mighty flood; 

It was his friend for years, and its last sound 
Sent a faint quiver through his blood. 


* Adieu,” he said, “thou ocean wild and wide ! 
This last kind bond of thine is paid, 

And now for me, as thee, has come the tide, 
To bear us back whence first we strayed. 


“Thine is the last familiar face to look 
Upon my life’s expiring day, 

For every leaf has fallen that graced the book, 
And now the shrunken cover sinks to clay.” 


E. M. D. 
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BULL ROCK. 


BULL AND COW ROCKS, 
KENMARE BAY, COUNTY KERRY. 





THE iron-bound coast of the south-west of Ireland abounds in 
numerous specimens of natural excavations, both on the main 
and on the islands that lie off the shore, particularly about the 
mouth of the bay of Kenmare, county of Kerry ; amongst 
these none are more worthy of notice than the Bull and Cow 
Rocks, for such, indeed they are, exhibiting nothing but sterile 
masses of dark brown or purple stone, having long withstood 


the mighty shock of the vast Atlantic’s wave in all its fury— 


exposed to the raging tempest, when the monstrous billows 
dashing with ceaseless violence against their base, sends the 
foaming spray even over the most elevated pinnacles. 

Those resistless surges have already perforated these break- 
waters through their very centre, and will, in process of time, 
inevitably demolish them altogether, for the arch, already exca- 
vated, must considerably weaken each mass, now presenting 
a less solid body, consequently less capable of opposing the 
vast force so continually brought in play against them. Such 
as they are, in time of tempest or rough weather, they must 
render the approach to the harbour of Kenmare dangerous from 
seaward, especially at night, or in a fog, although their bulk 
and elevation make them conspicuous objects ; but when the all- 
conquering hand of time, powerfully assisted by the winds and 
billows, have laid them level with the waters, how much then 
will the hazard of the midnight wanderer of the deep be en- 
hanced. . 

The main body of the Bull Rock, through which the arch 
runs, appears to cover at least fully better than two square 


acres, and the broken and sunken detached rocks, that extend ' 


in a range with it on both sides, over which the sea breaks 








with thundering noise at all times, convince us that our expec- 
tation of its total destruction is well founded. : 
The surface of this enormous breakwater shows a most fan- | 
tastic and indented outline ; but is far inferior in romantic — 
appearance to that of the Cow, whose arch rises considerably 
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and expert fishermen. 


higher, and extends wider, whilst its northern extremity exhi- 
bits a circumstance well worthy the inspection of the curious 
geologist. 

The action of the waves has detached an immense mass of 
perpendicular rock from the main body, whilst a huge wedge- 
like fragment hangs suspended about thirty feet from the top, 
between both, with apparently but very little hold on either 
side, having no other support, as the sea has washed both faces 
comparatively smooth. Here a small patch of verdure crowns 
the summit of the most solid part, and the mass altogether 
covers more ground than the Bull. 

The Bull, Cow, and Calf Rocks most probably have been so 
named from the continual roaring noise they produce even in 
moderate weather ; what must then their bellowings be when en- 
gaged in contention with the angry surges ? They extend in a 
range, north and south, better than a league from the mouth of 
Kenmare Bay, in deep water, at irregular distances from each 
other; the last-mentioned lies to the southward, and is consi- 
derably less than the two first. These drawings were taken 
from about a quarter of a mile distance, as the rocks bore due 
west, 

The following nervous story is told by the fishermen on this 


coast, and fully displays the dauntless hardihood of that bold . 


body of men who ply their dangerous trade along the shores 
of Cork and Kerry. These carry on their occupation in sea- 
boats which they call hookers, so constructed as to withstand 
much rough weather, and in these they go to sea for a con- 
siderable distance, generally having from three to seven hands 
on board. 

A Bearhaven fisherman possessed the undivided property of 
one of these boats, and being assisted by his two sons, gene- 
rally brought home a good load of fish, and were, in conse- 
quence, considered by all their neighbours as excellent sailors 
They were one day, during the season, 
as usual, plying their trade, and it so happened that the station 
they had chosen was in the mouth of Kenmare Bay, in the 
neighbourhood of the Bull and Cow rocks. At first the take of 
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hake was favourable, but the wind suddenly changing the fish 
left off biting, and the lines were only drawn up to trim or 
renew the bait; but in vain, the take was over, and after patiently 
waiting a considerable time, they reeled up their lines and 
hoisted sail in order to return home, when a whim entered the 
old man’s head—nothing would serve but he must sail through 
the cavern-like arch of the Bull Rock, the lowest browed 
of the two perforations. The sons endeavoured to dissuade 
him from this rash attempt, but he was deaf to their remon- 
strances, and they proceeded accordingly. The wind being 
perfectly fair, a short time brought them to the rock. The old 
man had not reflected that there was a high swell out, as there 
had been a dreadful gale at sea a day or two before ; they en- 
tered the arch, and proceeded a few boats’ length in perfect 
safety, but they had not attained half the passage through, 
when the swell rising jammed the mast against the roof of the 
cavern, and the boat, notwithstanding its rapid way, in a moment 
became stationary, and the sea rising high on each side, rushed 
over the gunwale, and at once the quivering vessel was half 
full of water, while the terrified sons every moment expected to 





es 
see the mast driven through thé bottom. Thé old fathertsat at 
the helm perfectly calm and-undismayed, when, at. the’ crisis 
of most imminent danger, the swell sunk, and the liberated 
hooker shot like an arrow out of the cavity, and the relieved 
crew, in due time, arrived at home without encountering fur- 
ther peril. : 
Innumerable stories are told of a similar nature, relative to 
the fishermen along the range of this iron-bound coast, from 
the old head of Kinsale to the mouth of the Shannon. The 
writer has himself seen these hookers, numerously manned, 
venture out in such boisterous weather, as one who did not 
know their skill and boldness would consider as downright 
madness. ‘The swells on this coast, after a storm, are truly 
tremendous, being open, as before noticed, to the whole force 
of the Atlantic, no other shore intervening between the south- 
west of Ireland and America. Notwithstanding, these hookers 
put to sea in searcli of wrecks, and during his sojourn amongst 
these people he has repeatedly seen these boats return, loaded 








fab the melancholy fragments of shattered vessels, the mise- 


rable fruits of the past storm.—J. P. Mag. 











COW ROCK. 


THE WIDOW’S DAUGHTER; 
OR, 


FATAL EFFECTS OF A CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 





THERE stands—or rather once stood, for nothing now remains 
but the roofless walls—a cabin in the centre of a village 
pleasantly situated by the green waters of the Shannon. Not- 
withstanding the neglect and decay into which it has fallen, 
there still remain proofs to show that those who once inhabited 
it, were in some degree superior to the crowd. ‘There is a 
patch of ground before the door, now overgrown with rank 
weeds, but which was once covered with grass, and ornamented 
by a few common but beautiful shrubs. There were the 
sweetbriar and wallflower, the tall hollyhock and the flaming 
marygold. ‘These were ranged tastefully by the humble but 
snow-white walls. The cabin was indeed of the very humblest 
kind. It was low, and small even to inconvenience; but there 
was an air of great neatness and comfort prevading the entire. 
The window was neatly glazed, and the frame and doors 
painted—a thing unknown, or at least very unusual, in the 
simple abodes around. The interior was plain and modest, 
but everything was so clean and comfortable, so homelike, that 
one felt here a tranquillity and pleasure that more costly places 


could not bestow. There was the snow-white dresser with its 
shining array of cups, bowls, plates, and large mugs, having 
each a full length picture of the ‘‘ Liberator,” in a green coat, 
red waistcoat, and holding a great sprig of shamrock, almost 
as large as himself, in his right hand. ‘The bed was in the 
corner, with its coarse blue stuff curtains, and a bunch of palm 
sewed reverently in the lining. There was a little book-shelf 
too, containing a few of the books then in use, and their titles, 
as they stood upright, stamped on the backs in great red and 
yellow letters. It was evident that the inhabitants of this 
little cottage possessed a degree of taste and refinement beyond 
their neighbours. 

These inhabitants were a widow and her only child. The 
former was one who had known better fortunes in other times, 
and owed her present situation less to her own want of conduct 
and management than to a series of disastrous events. Left 
early an orphan, she was brought up by her uncle, a country 
parish priest ; and from him she acquired those good ideas 
which were discernible in her present abode. She had mar- 
ried an under-agent or bailiff, a person whose all depended on 
his own life; and his death, which happened soon after, left 
her with very little to maintain herself or her infant. But with 





that little she was contented, and endeavoured. by patient in- 





———— 
dustry and frugality to supply every want. Mrs. Brown's 
family had once been respectable, and with their pride (a 
quality with which she was largely endowed) she also inherited 
their good taste and ambition. She had brought up and edu- 
cated her daughter with a care and attention more in accord- 
ance with her former respectability than her present fortunes. 
And 'yet Mrs. Brown’s gentle Statia, many said, would not be 
a portionless girl. Her mother, it was said, had a pretty good 
hoard in the toe of an old stocking, the savings of her whole 
life; and the fortunate wooer of the prettiest girl by the 
Shannon side would also get a well-filled purse on the wed- 
ding-day. 

Year after year passed on in contented happiness, and the 
fair Statia had arrived at womanhood. Their lot was an 
humble but a happy one ; care did not wear out their spirits, 
nor extreme poverty cast its dark shade over the few gleams 
of sunshine that sparkled in their path. Their wants were 
few and simple, and these their constant industry easily sup- 
plied. Confiding in their great Caretaker, they had no fear 
for the morrow; they could not anticipate care or calamity in 
the future. They loved each other, and having no other rela- 
tives—no one who could claim a portion of their love, they 
lavished all their tenderness upon each other. Statia was the 
handsomest girl at chapel every Sunday, and like every other 
beauty, whether courtly or rustic, had her full share of ad- 
mirers. All the young men who had a house or an acre of land 
came with their best looks and finery to be ‘‘ discoorsin’ Miss 
Statia ;” at every fair and every wedding they were all emulous 
of the honour of her hand in a jig or reel, each trying to ap- 
pear amiable in her eyes. But Statia cared for none of them, 
if we except one young man that, good and gentle as she was, 
was deemed too much her superior in every respect for any- 
thing more than mere flirtation. But she took no heed of what 
any one said; she laughed, danced, and sung, and in the 
gaiety and innocence of her young heart, thought that life 
would be one long summer day. 

But happiness, however humble and unambitious it may be, 
cannot last for ever. ‘This little family had seen many years 
of quiet and peaceful content pass over their heads ; but they 
were now to taste of the bitter cup of life. Statia Brown, from 
being one of the merriest, gayest girls in the parish, became 
the gravest, the most sad. Her cheek lost its bloom and 
freshness, her figure its lightness and buoyant grace. She 
had gained nothing in exchange for these charming gifts of 
youth but a profound and universal languor, which crept;over 
her whole being. Her eyes became dull and heavy as with 
constant weeping, and painfully averted from her mother’s 
anxious glances and kind inquiries as to what was the matter. 
She did not stand so often now before the glass, or array her- 
self in the bright colours she had loved so much. Her step 
was slow and uncertain ; and the evening, when her work was 
done, was spent brooding over the fire, or gazing vacantly on 
the leaves of a book—not in the fields singing and seeking wild 
flowers, as in other and happier days! 

Her mother saw this sad change with the utmost concern. 
She could not see any immediate cause for anxiety now, more 
than at any other time ; far less could she imagine one. They 
were not poorer now than they ever were; they had lost 
nothing of their former comfort or respect, and what could it 
be? With an anxious heart she sought to find out the cause 
of her daughter’s unhappiness, bnt she either could not or 
would not tell her. Her answer was always that she was 
as well and as happy as ever; but it was easy to see that 
she deceived herself, or endeavoured to deceive others. Poor 
Mrs. Brown loved her daughter with an intensity that few 
could estimate. She was proud of her beauty, her good- 
ness, her knowledge ; for Statia was learned in many things. 
Now, after rearing her up like a ‘‘ born lady,” she saw her 
pining and wasting before her very eyes—and what was more 
affecting than all, preserving such an obstinate silence! Many 
bitter tears did the poor mother shed over the failure of all 
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her long-cherished hopes; and vainly did she lament the time 
when she had known nothing of these sad cares. Days and 
weeks passed on ; Statia was more ill and restless—her mother 
more unhappy and more depressed ! 

One fine day in the end of summer, when all things seemed 
animated and joyous except her owu withering, heart the poor 
widow sat to hir wheel. She had thought and thought, but 
thinking, like the fabled bird, brought no relief upon its wing! 
Things grew worse with Statia every day, and she could now 
only trust to Providence the mystery she could not herself 
unravel. As she sat and drew out the thread with a languid 
hand, a figure darkened the sunshine of the doorway, and a 
friend, who had come to see her from a few miles distant, came 
in and sat down by her side. 

‘‘An’ how.do you get on, Mrs. Brown ?” inquired the 
visitor, ‘‘ though indeed I needn't ask you—you're looking so 
bravely.” 

‘‘T’m middling, ma’am, I thank you. Sure, as times go, 
‘tis well to be middling itself. And how are all that you left 
at home getting on ?” 

‘¢ A’thin, what would ail them this fine weather, an’ it such 
a beautiful harvest, thank God! We are very busy now 
mowin’ and reapin’. Indeed we havn't time to be sick.” 

Poor Mrs. Brown sighed heavily. Every one was now 
happy and contented bat herself. 

‘‘An’ how is Statia goin’ on ?’’ said the good-natured 
friend. ‘I don’t see her here.”’ 

‘¢ She went awhile ago to the well for water, and did not 
come back since. O Shusy Purcell, my heart is breakin’ 
about that colleen. She that was so merry before—that 
never stopped singin’ from morning till night, why she’s 
grown so sad that you'd hardly know her. She doesn’t eat 
as much as a lark, and her cheek, that was once the colour of 
the rose, is now as pale as death. I know that something is 
troubling her mind that she doesn’t care to tell, though she 
never speaks of it, or indeed of anything else. Oh, my grief! 
The days are gone by when she was as merry as a cricket all 
day long. I never felt so miserable before. My heart will 
break—indeed it will.” And here she bent her head on the 
wheel, and the hot tears came streaming down. 

‘¢ God help you both, you an’ her,” said the pitying friend. 
‘You don’t know what ails poor Statia! But I'll tell you. Is 
she privately married ?”’ : 

‘‘No. Why should she ?” stammered out the bewildered 
Mrs. Brown. ‘“‘ Privately married! and she only eighteen years 
old next Lady Day. She is not, indeed.” 

‘¢ Then she ought to be,” said Mrs. Purcell, in a low voice, 
but which .rang through the ear and brain of the other 
like molten fire! Mrs. Brown sprang up, uttering a sharp 
cry, almost to the roof of that low cabin. Her head grew 
dizzy, her eyes became dim, her heart sick. She remembered 
her daughter's altered looks—her incoherent words, her absent 
and reserved manner, and all things carried conviction to her 
mind. Now were the sad thoughts, the gloomy forebodings of 
many long miserable months, realized in a way that even in her 
most unhappy hours she had never even imagined! She had 
never thought of this. Who could tell her once that she should 
ever have to blush for the dear child of which she was so 
proud? or who could have anticipated this dreadful day ? 
Like many others of an old family, she had a large store of 
national, as well as family pride. This was now, she feared, 
outraged in the nicest point. Her child, that she often said 
reflected credit on her native parish, and was a fair and beau- 
tiful specimen of Irishwomen, had become not an ornament 
to the country she was so proud of, but a reproach. She could 
bear pain, beggary, and suffering, but never shame! It was 
a hard word; but she must now be familiarized to it—must 
now apply it to herself. The sweet face of the babe that had 
lain in her arms—pillowed its sleeping head on her bosom— 
smiled up into her face, she could not bear to look upon now. 


| Was the child that she had borne, and nursed, and toiled for— 
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that had moved in her poor cottage, dancing and singing like 
a bird, making her happy heart still happier—was she reserved 
for this fate 2 All her fond hopes were blasted, her fervent 
prayers unheard! All the affectionate yearnings, all the bound- 
less outpourings of a mother’s love had been outraged, and 
slighted, and cast away! 

She sunk down again in her chair, in a paroxysm of deli- 
rious grief, She bent her head on her knees, and slowly rocked 
herself to and fro, with that wild sad wail so indicative in her 
country of extreme mental suffering. Oh! that sad, ear- 
piercing ery! Who that has ever heard it, does not remember 
it with melancholy awe? In its wild, and not unmusical 
cadence, it comes upon the ear with a feeling of horror, of 
startling grief, that we would vainly fly from and forget. Had 
Mary Brown seen her daughter in very truth lying dead at 
her feet, she could not lament more deeply than*she did now. 

Unlike the feelings consequent upon the compromise of vir- 
tue in a sister country—ever measured by its pecuniary advan- 
tage !—a whirlwind of rage took the place in her soul of the 
first shock of despair. Her whole mind was in a tumult, an 
uproar, an agony. All she had before suffered was nothing 
compared to this. It absorbed every faculty, every feeling— 
it seemed to infuse her with new life. She rushed out of the 
house, followed by the astonished Mrs. Purcell, and ran with 
the speed of a hunted deer down the little path that led to the 
well. It was only a few yards from the house, and there was 
Statia, sitting on a stone, her empty pitcher beside her, and 
her face buried in her hands, weeping bitterly. At the sound 
of footsteps she hastily raised her head, and with a dismayed 
countenance saw her mother approaching. The first look, 
coupled with her own forebodings, told her that her secret was 
discovered! and that she was to expect no mercy, no pardon. 
She tried to rise and crawl to her mother’s feet. 

‘‘ Don’t offer to come near me,”’ cried the frenzied mother ; 
‘* don’t attempt it, base thing that you are—hardened deceiver, 
serpent that I warmed in my bosom till you stung me. A 
hard heart you must have, and a worse mind, to bring this 
sorrow and shame on wy grey hairs, and to the family that 
never knew what the word meant until you came to tell 
them.” 

The poor girl to all this answered only by a low moan. She 
lay back on the rough stones, her eyes closed, and her shining 
brown hair hanging in disordered tresses around a face as rigid 
and as cold as marble. 

‘‘God forgive you,” continued the mother, ‘‘ for I cannot, 
and what’s more, I will not. That you may never leave this 
world until you know as much sorrow and misery as you have 
heaped on me this day. Oh! God help and pity me. Oh! 
that you had died in your cradle, and I with you, before either 
of us had seen this. Oh! mavrone. Oh! wirra dheelish! 
that I should see this day.’’ She covered her face with her 
hands, as if to keep down her agony. The prostrate girl slowly 
crawled to her feet. 

‘Forgive me,’’ sobbed the poor penitent. ‘* Don’t curse 
your child! mother; do not, for God’s sake. Whatever my 
fate may be, do not let me go through life with the mother’s 
curse—the curse of her that nursed and loved me. Anything 
but that—dear mother, anything but that !” 

‘* Mother, indeed,” cried Mrs. Brown, in a voice between a 
scream and a hysterical laugh. ‘‘No longer mother of yours, 
you bad, bad girl.k Oh! Bhee na Gloria, did I ever think it 
would come to this ?” 

‘¢ Dear mother,’’cried Statia, in that sweet, low tone which 
the mother’s heart, obdurate as it was, yet vibrated to. ‘‘ Dear 
mother, but one word. Oh! look at me, forgive me, I am not 
so guilty as you think. Hate, despise, but do not curse me 
until three days are past. Three little days, and you shall 
know everything—indeed you shall. Oh! mother, remember 
long ago—remember our seventeen years of love. Can you 
forget that for that time we have slept side by side, and worked 
and walked together—that you were all the world to me? 
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Forgive me for three days—’tis all I ask. I cannot bear your 
anger, your silence—speak to me, dear mother ; I implore you 
for God’s sake to answer me. I care not what you say, only 
speak. I can endure anything—everything. I can walk 
barefoot through the world, but I cannot outlive your love.” 

She looked up to her mother’s face, in earnest, trembling 
supplication. Her streaming eyes were upturned, her hand 
convulsively fastened in the dress she held ; there was on every 
feature sorrow, and entreaty, and love; but her trembling sup- 
plication, her fervent, passionate words, were breathed into 
stony ears. Mrs. Brown disengaged the weak hand that held 
her, and the poor suppliant dropped heavily on the ground. 

‘¢She will not listen to me,” she cried in desperation 
‘‘she will not forgive me. My God! you are now my only 
friend.”’ 

There was a profound silence. Mrs. Brown had run back 
to her house, and in another moment they heard her bolting 
the door, as if to prevent them from entering. There was a 
deep calm, broken only by the heavy moans of poor Statia. 
The compassionate Mrs. Purcell knelt down beside her, and 
raised her head. She parted back the long tangled hair from 
her forehead, and tied it up behind under itscomb. ‘‘ God 
help you, asthore,” she said ; ‘‘ you have a hard fate to strug- 
gle with, an’ may He assist an’ give you grace to bear it pa- 
tiently. Oh! wirra! wirra! an’ you such a young craythur, 
not eighteen all out. The Lord look on us, we don’t know in 
the morning what’s to happen us before the day is out. Some 
one surely overlooked you, agra ; but for the matter of that, isn’t 
God’s blessing to be always preferred to the blessing of men ? 
If he looks down on you with an eye of pity, and loves you 
still, you needn’t care what the world says or thinks. But 
cheer up, darling ; your mother will forgive and forget yet, an’ 
ye'll be as happy as ever ye were—an’ that ye may! Get up, 
Statia; get up, asthore, an’ come along.”’ 

‘¢ Where to ?”’ cried poor Statia, with a wild look of despair ; 
‘‘ where to ? where are we to go ?”’ 

‘‘ Home, dear—home to my place, to be sure, where else ? 
I dunna who has a betther right to ax you home with them 
than I have, that tould on you, an’ was the cause of your 
being turned out—no, that’s not it. It’s not turned out you 
are, darling ; but just that she is a little vexed with you for a 
while. My hand to you, she’ll send for you in a day or two, 
when she hears where you are ; and then you'll be braver than 
ever, plase God.” 

She raised the poor girl gently up, and they proceeded on 
for a few yards. When they were turning off the road that led 
from the house, poor Statia paused for a moment to look at it 
once more. She leant her head on her companion’s shoulder, 
and, in the fulness of her grief and desolation, wept as if her 
heart would break. Old remembrances came in upon her soul— 
old memories that till now were sleeping ; kind looks and plea- 
sant words she was never again to hear. She felt a presentiment 
that she would never see that beloved home again—that she 
was looking at it for the last time. There were some bushes 
of sweet briar growing about, she pulled a sprig, kissed it 
reverently, and again burst into passionate grief. What 
thoughts did not that sprig call forth. But the appearance of 
Mrs. Purcell’s horse and cart put an end to her reflections. 
Once more she kissed the little branch, and carefully placed it 
in her boson. Controlling her grief with a strong effort, she 
cast a last fond look at that beloved spot, and leaning on the 
supporting arm of her kind friend, they went away together. 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





———————> 


What is it that makes a man fit for business, but application? 
Who applies most—the man with a large fortune, or the man with a 
small one? Which is the most likely to devote himself to dissipation, he 
who has the means for it, or he who has none? Which to lay in the 
greatest stock of merit—he who sees nothing but merit that can give him 
consideration, or he who has already in hand, that of which merit could 
give him but a chance ?>—Bentham. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Tue first thing to be taken care of is, that the dress of chil- 
dren should be such as to afford adequate protection against heat 
and cold. It ought to be in material as light, and in construction 
as free from tightness or restraint as it can possibly be made. 

Another thing that is of great advantage to every one’s health, 
but especially children’s, is to be much in the open air, and very 
little, as may be, by the fire, even in winter. By this he will ac- 
custom himself also to heat and cold, shine and rain; all which if 
a man’s body will not endure, it willserve him to very little pur- 

se in this world ; and when he is grown up, it is too late to use 

im toit: it must be got early and by degrees. Thus the body 
may be brought to bear anything. 

From a natural wish to strengthen the child, the parent is prone 
to give too much or too strong food, and to give it too frequently. 
If a child is allowed to eat too fast, it is almost certain to eat too 
much; and, on the other hand, if it is not duly exercised or amused, 
it will desire food too often, not because it really stands in need of 
nourishment, but because it cannot be idle, and must be doing 
something. The common practice of soothing children by the 
offer of cake or sweetmeats is not less pernicious to health than in- 
jurious to their moral welfare; and the child cannot be too early 
accustomed to abstain entirely from eating during the interval 
between meals. The stomach, like other organs, requires a period 
of repose to regain its tone after being engaged in digestion; and 
if this be denied, and the child be allowed to eat at its own will and 
pleasure, indigestion will assuredly follow, and give rise to general 
disorder of health. 

More fevers and surfeits are got by people’s drinking when they 
are hot than by any one thing Choon Therefore, if by play he 
be hot and dry, hread will ill go down; and so, if he cannot have 
drink but upon that condition, he will be forced to forbear. For, 
if he be very hot, he should by no means drink. 

Above all, take great care that he seldom if ever taste any wine 
or strong drink; there is nothing so ordinarily given to children, 
and nothing so destructive to them. They ought never to drink 
any strong liquor but when they need it as a cordial, and the 
doctor pare es it. And in this case it is that servants are most 
narrowly to be watched, and most severely to be reprehended when 
they transgress. 

In the matter of sleep alone children are to be permitted to have 
their full satisfaction—nothing contributing more to their growth 
and health. All that is to be regulated in it is, in what part of the 
twenty-four hours they should take it ; which will easily be resolved 
by only saying, that it is of great use to accustom them to rise 
early in the morning. It is best so todo for health; and he that 
from his childhood has, by a settled custom, made rising betimes 
easy and familiar to him, will not, when he isa man, waste the best 
and most useful part of his life in drowsiness and lying a-bed. 

Though I have said a large allowance of sleep, even as much as 
they will take, should be made to children when they are little, yet 
I do not mean that it should always be continued to them in so 
large a proportion, and they suffered to indulge a lazy drowsiness 
in their beds as they grow up bigger. But whether they should 
begin to be restrained at seven or ten years’ old, or any other time, 
is impossible to be precisely determined. Their tempers, strengths, 
and constitutions must be considered ; but some time between seven 
and fourteen, if they are too great lovers of their beds, I think it 
may be reasonabie to begin to reduce them by de to about 
— hours, which is generally rest enough for healthy grown 
people. 

They should constantly be called up, and made to rise at their 
early hour ; but great care should be taken in waking them that it 
be not done hastily, nor with a loud and shrill voice, or any other 
sudden violent noise. This often affrights children, and does them 

t harm ; and sound sleep, thus broken off with sudden alarms, 
is apt enough to discompose. When children are to be wakened 
out of their sleep, be sure to begin with a low call and some gentle 
motion, and so draw them out of it by degrees, and give them none 
but kind words and usage till they are come perfectly to themselves, 
and being quite dressed, you are sure they are thoroughly awake. 

Let his bed be hard, and rather quilts than feathers. Hard 
lodging strengthens the parts; whereas being buried every night in 
feathers melts and dissolves the body, is often the cause of weak- 
ness, and the forerunner of an early grave. 

I shall not need here to mention swimming, when he is of an age 
able to learn, and has any one to teach him. Itis that saves many 
a man’s life; and the Romans thought it so necessary, that they 
ranked it with letters; and it was the common phrase to mark one 





ill-educated, and good for nothing, that he had neither learned to 
read nor swim : “ Nec literas didicit, nec natare.” 

Perhaps it will be expected from me that I should give some di- 
rections of physic to prevent diseases ; for which I have ovly this 
one, very sacredly to be observed—never to give children any 
physic for prevention. The observation of what I have already 
adduced will, I suppose, do that better than the ladies’ diet-drinks, 
or apothecaries’ medicines. Have a great care of tampering that 
way, lest, instead of preventing, you draw on disease. 

As the strength of the body lies chiefly in being able to endure 
hardships, so also does that of the mind. And the great principle 
and foundation of all virtue is placed in this, that a man is able to 
deny himself his own desires, cross his own inclinations, and purely 
follow what reason directs is best, though the appetite lean the 
other way. The great mistake I have observed in people rearing 
up their children has been, that the mind has not been made obedient 
to discipline ang pliant to reason, when at first it was most tender, 
most easy to be bowed. Parents being wisely ordained by nature 
to love their children, are very apt, if reason watch not that natural 
affection very warily—are apt, li, to let it run into fondness, 
They love their little ones, and it is their duty ; but they often with 
them cherish their faults too. They must not be crossed, forsooth ; 
they must be permitted to have their wills in all things; and 
they being in their infancies not capable of great views, their parents 
think they may safely enough indulge their little irregularities, 
and make themselves sport with that pretty perverseness which 
they think well enough becomes that innocent age. But to a fond 
parent that would not have his child corrected for a perverse trick, 
but excused it, saving it was a small matter, Solon very well replied, 
* Ay, but custom is a great one.” 

In early childhood, as well as in maturer life, spontaneous, varied, 
and harmonious activity of mind and body, elicited by objects 
calculated to rouse without exhausting our faculties, is the highest 
enjoyment which we can have; and indolent inactivity is about 
the lowest. 

Those that intend ever to govern their children should begin 
it whilst they are very little, and look that they perfectly com- 
ply with the will of their parents. Would you have your son 
obedient to you when past a child? Be sure then to establish the 
authority of a father as soon as he is capable of submission, and 
can understand in whose power he is. If you would have him stand 
in awe of you, imprint it in his infaney; and as he approaches 
nearer to a man admit him nearer to your familiarity. So shall you 
have him your obedient subject (as is fit) whilst he isa child, and 
your affectionate friend when he is a man. For methinks they 
mightily misplace the treatment due to their children, who are in- 
dulgent and familiar when they are little, but severe to them and 
keep them at a distance when they are grown up. For liberty 
and indulgence can do no good to children ; their want of judgment 
makes them stand in need of restraint and discipline. And, on the 
contrary, imperiousness and severity is but an ill way of treating 
men, who have reason of their own to guide them, unless you have 
a mind to make your children, when grown up, weary of you, and 
secretly to say within themselves, ‘* When will you die, father ?” 

Fear and awe ought to give you the first power over their minds, 
and love and friendship in riper years to hold it : for the time must 
come when they will be past the rod and correction ; and then if the 
love of you make them not obedient and dutiful—if the love of virtue 
and reputation keep them not in laudable courses, I ask, what hold 
will you have of them to turn them to it? Indeed, fear of having 
a scanty portion if they displease you, may make them slaves to 
your estate; but they will, nevertheless, be ill and wicked in private, 
and that restraint will not last always. Every man must, some 
time or other, be trusted to himself and his own conduct; and he 
that is a good, a virtuous, and able man, must be made so within. 
And, therefore, what he is to receive from education, what is to 
sway and influence his life, mus‘; be something put into him betines, 
habits woven into the very principle of his nature, and not a counter- 
feit carriage and dissembled outside, put on by fear ouly to avoid 
the present anger of a father, who perhaps may disinherit him. 

I have spoken so much of carrying a strict band over children, 
that perhaps I shall be suspected of not considering enough wht 
is due to their tender age and constitutions. But that opinion will 
vanish when you have heard me a little farther; for I am very apt 
to think that great severity of punisliment does but very little good, 
nay, great harm in education ; and I believe it will be found that,. 
ceteris paribus, those children who have been most chastised seldom 
make the best men. All that I have hitherto contended for is that 
whatsoever rigour is necessary, it is more to be used the younger 
children are ; and having by a due application wrought its effect, it 
is to be relaxed into a milder sort of governmen* —LockE. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER LX. 


A HUNT IN THE BUSH.—A WORD ABOUT HORSES, DOGS, AND 
BIRDS IN AUSTRALIA. 


‘“‘ Hie to the haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away {" 
WavVERLEY. 


Mr. Greer, a sporting friend, made all arrangements for a 
kangaroo hunt. We started for the bush at an early hour in 
the morning. Hunting in December in Irelandis often cold 
work; here, with the thermometer at 92°, it was warm enough. 
Our hounds were not numerous, only four in number—tall, 
strong, powerful dogs, of the greyhound breed. We traversed 
a rough country, once entirely forest, but time had thinned 
the wide woodlands, and in some places the bush was indi- 
cated only by fallen trees, the open glades presenting good 
galloping ground. It was interspersed with rocks and skirt- 
ings of bog, by way of variety, 

I was riding a tall, strong horse, through a patch of bent, or 
long reedy grass, when right from beneath my steed jumped a 
kangaroo. I had unconsciously gone into the covert where he 
had been feeding. I was startled at the appearance and gait of the 
animal, seen for the first time. The movement consists of a 
succession of jumps from the rear—the forefeet take no part 
in the leaping. Away wentthe game. ‘ Tally-ho!’’ shouted 
Mr. Greer ; ‘‘ Away! away!” I cried, and the dogs were at 
once inchase. ‘They soon had their game in view, and up-hill 
we went, in as good speed as ever I rode to foxhounds. I ex- 
pected, from the power and size of the dogs, they would make 
short work of the grasshopper, but I was disappointed. On 
crossing the high ridge, long-legs went a-head as if his hind 
feet were encased in seven-league boots. The springs he made 
down-hill were tremendous. The kangaroo always goes faster 
in descent ; he springs farther, and has more time to gather 
his quarters to repeat the leaps than when facing rising ground. 
In this he differs from the hare, that runs uncommonly fast 
up-hill, but puss uses the fore-legs, while, as I have remarked, 
a kangaroo does not. 

The country, though presenting few fences, was difficult to 
get over. We had narrow escapes of being bogged, and it was 
hard to avoid riding into the forks of fallen trees lying scattered 
about. There was a good deal of jumping over fissures caused by 
water, and we had to take several. baulks of timber, equal to 
any rail and post fence in England. After a burst of at least 
twenty minutes’ duration, the hounds ran into the game, and 
being strong dogs soon terminated the animal's life. The kan- 
garoo is often a dangerous foe to young dogs, from the strength 
with which he employs the claws of the hind feet. When hard 
pressed he sometimes takes to the water, and occasionally 
drowns the dogs as they swim to attack him. 

One of Mr. Greer’s men, who was experienced in venery, 
swiftly had his knife in the kangaroo’s flesh, and it was brought 
to table during our stay in the bush. The tail makes excel- 
lent soup, the haunch tasting like venison, and lean as venison 
generally is. Mr. Greer’s cook gave us an excellent dish, 
served like the Oriental kibaub—alternate slices of fat and 
lean, stuck on skewers and roasted. The flesh when stewed 
makes savoury food. 

I must not omit saying a word upon that noble animal, the 
horse of Australia. ‘The mode of collecting a mob of colts 
from their pasture for the purposes of examination and selec- 
tion, which I witnessed at Mr. Greer’s station, is worth no- 
ticing. A couple of stockmen start at daybreak to hunt up the 
requisite number, and, on their return, the crack of stock- 
whips (formed bya very heavy thong, about fourteen feet long, 





attached to a handle not above two, which requires some dex- 
terity to crack it) was heard. Then came shouts and a rush 
of feet, like the tramp of buffaloes in a vast prairie. In an in- 
credibly short time over a hundred horses w>re snorting, rear- 
ing and kicking within the stockyard. Although it was enclosed 
by rails fully seven feet high, some of the wild colts, desirous 
to regain their native wilds and be at liberty, succeeded in 
bounding over the high fence. They were, however, promptly 
retaken. The mode of training the horse by the stockman 
is quite opposite to the method of Mr. Rarey, and is very de- 
fective. Force—brutal and coercive force—is the only method 
employed. A horse is considered broken-in after a few days, 
If gentle, the spirit is completely crushed, and he is worth 
little ; if he is ill-tempered, he may be termed trained, but he 
is very unsafe, except with a bold and active horseman. The 
usual price is £20); though very low for a good animal it is 
remunerative, when we know grass costs nothing to speak of, 
and the limited degree of education does not take much out of 
the breeder’s pocket. 

I had some very excellent horses in my stables during my 
residence in Australia, while many were sad screws. Latterly 
the breed is much improved. It was about the time I went 
to reside at Darlinghurst thorough-bred horses began to be 
used. The first ever foaled was from a mare called Manto, 
imported by Mr. Icely from Columbia. 

I once got hold of a vile rip; he was a showy animal—an 
uncommon slashing plan of a horse, and I thought he would 
make a splendid hunter. I mounted him the morning after I 
bought him, intending to ride to court. I was not fairly in 
the saddle, when the brute made a rush at a rail fence near the 
stable. He tried to rub me against it. I pulled the bit in his 
mouth, and beat him from this. He then commenced kicking 
and back-jumping—up and down he went, with back up like a 
spitting cat, and his feet collected together. I expected he 
would fling me off at every bound. My servants, hearing the 
noise he made in plunging, ran out, and one of them catching 
the horse by the head, held him while I dismounted. I pro- 
mise you I never got on his back again. 

Dogs roaming masterless about Sydney were a great annoy- 
ance, especially to the serenading cats. More than once have 
I been reminded of early days, and fox, or rather hare-hunt- 
ing, as I walked home from court late, or was out in the even- 
ing and encouutered an impromptu hunt. 

The pack, more numerous than select, consisted of straying 
dogs, some in shape and colour resembling our foxhound, but 
wanting his intelligent countenance; others, huge Danish 
hounds, pointer puppies, mongrel curs. They watched pussy 
stealing from stable yard or area, and rushed on with speed. 
Grimalkin often gave a fast ring, but was generally worried. 
The chase attracting dogs from all quarters, there was no 
fair play for the cat, and the hungry curs broke up puss in quick 
time. I sometimes enjoyed excellent coursing after the kanga- 
roo rat. Occasionally I went out shooting when on a visit to 
a country-house, but I never was fond of this sport, and per- 
haps for that reason never was very successful. There is one 
advantage in Australia which the lovers of a wide sporting 
range must appreciate. There are no preserves—no surly 
keepers to warn one off, no bother about licence to shoot here, 
or refusal to shoot there. There are great numbers of birds 
we never meet in this country—bustards, for instance. They 
are not easily killed, and are usually found to lie very close. 
They have been covered in grass not above a foot high, and 
when shot the bird measured four feet. Quail are often met 
with, also partridge and other wild fowl we have at home. 
Home! What magic in the sound. As my long term of office 
in the colony, held for thirty years, entitled me to retire on 
full salary, and I had saved a respectable provision for my two 
children, I began seriously to think of resigning and returning 
to Europe. Before proceeding to take the necessary steps fur 
carrying out this design, I thought it was right to consult the 
feelings of my family upon the subject. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


A TRIP TO THE GOLD MINES. 


“‘ The face of man is pale with care, 
In youth his step is old; 
His days and nights laborious are, 
And why? Alas! for gold.”— Crareg. 


My family were eager to depart ; I therefore lost no time in 
carrying my intention into execution. Having considerable 
political influence, and backed by the Governor, I arranged 
my retiring pension most satisfactorily. This done, I set forth 
on my trip to the gold fields. 

It was no easy, matter to get over the ground, the roads 
were so saturated with the late rains ; however, the weather 
was dry overhead, which was greatly in our favour. We met 
many gold-seekers, who, after some months trial, had been 
unsuccessful, and were returning disheartened. After roughing 
it for four days we reached Bathurst. A regular gold mania 
raged there—Bedlam broken loose. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were on the mines. Here we were hospitably entertained 
by the Assistant Commissioner. His house, in the cottage 
style, was built on the slope of a hill with southern aspect, 
commanding a charming view of the valley watered by the 
Swallow Creek river. Our host accompanied us to the mines. 
The district of Ophir is extremely picturesque, consisting of a 
narrow defile, guarded by hills waving with woodlands. In the 
place beneath Cheek Hill, where the waters of Lewis’s Ponds 
form a junction with Summerhill Creek, we were shown a re- 
markable spot in Australian annals. Here Mr. Hargrave dis- 
covered gold in the colony. It is supposed the quantity of the 
metal imbedded in the stream is immense. 

I went among the diggers. They were not very communi- 
cative upon the subject of their success. Truly they were a 
motley crew. In Lord Byron’s words, 

“ They were of all tongues and creeds : 
Some were there who counted beads, 
Some of the mosque, and some of the church, 
And some, or I mis-say, of neither ; 
But through the world you might search, 
And find no motlier crew.” 

All grades and callings were represented here—doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, tradesmen of all kinds mixed together, 
one engrossing pursuit occupying all their thoughts—the find- 
ing of gold. 

Although all seemed to consider their time too precious to 
be occupied in merely talking to a stranger about their luck, 
the question, ‘‘ Have you got gold to sell ?”’ was another mat- 
ter. All who had, made ready response. I fixed an hour for 
meeting at the Commissioner’s hut ; they came, haggard and 
careworn. When these toil-worn men discovered I was not a 
Sydney gold merchant, but a judicial functionary about return- 
ing to Europe, they showed great willingness to deal with me. 
Many were afraid to keep the gold they had collected lest it 
would be stolen, and were glad to exchange it for notes, which 
they secured in their waist-belts. Others wanted current coin 
wherewith to make purchases of food and clothing. Among 
the nuggets were many beautiful specimens, such as would 
gladden the heart of a chrysophilite. 

The scales were in constant requisition, and I had no reason 
to regret having purchased largely. Gold shortly after rose in 
price, and left me a profit of nearly cent. per cent. 





CHAPTER LXII. 


DEPARTURE FROM SYDNEY AND VOYAGE HOME. 


“ Farewell! but whenever you welcome the hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your bower, 
Oh ! think on the friend who oft welcomed it too, 
And forgot his own griefs to be happy with you. 
His griefs may return, not a hope may remain 
Of the few that once lighted his pathway of pain, 
But he ne’er can forget the bright visions that threw 
Their enchantment around him whilst ling’ring with Ie, 
Moore. 


WE had considerable difficulty about our auction when leaving 
Sydney—not from any absence of bidders, but of porters to 
carry away the things. Nearly all the workpeople had vanished 
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to the diggings, and it was with considerable exertion I pre- 
vailed on some carpenters to stay for a few days, and nail toge- 
ther boxes to transport our baggage. 

At last we had everything prepared, our cabins taken for 
the homeward voyage, and it was settled we should sail on the 
Ist of August; but judge my dismay when, on accompanying 
the last of our effects on board on the 80th of July, I found 
the crew had eloped to the mines ! 

This was most annoying. During long years of exile the 
prospect of returning to my native country was the prevailing 
idea ever present to my mind. Amidst my daily duties, rising 
above the incidents of travel, and the variety of events through 
which I passed, this was the star that ever sparkled on my 
way. My wife shared these feelings, and we taught our chil- 
dren to consider Ireland as their home. Well, or in sickness, 
in sorrow and joy, in our springtime of life, and even when 
the snows of age came whitening our heads, we looked for the 
day when our feet should tread the land that bore us—the be- 
loved isle where our spirits should find rest. 

In this frame of mind, with all arrangements for our depar- 
ture perfected, the prospect of being delayed an indefinite 
period seemed intolerable. Having been so long exiled from 
necessity of official duty, I cid not like being exiled by com- 
pulsion ; but how true it is, the darkest hour precedes the dawn. 
When our prospects seemed most clouded, a bright ray lightened 
our gloom. Sixteen able seamen, just returned from Ophir, rich 
in gold dust, and seeking an immediate passage to England, 
offered their services to our captain. They were as impatient to 
get a ship as he to get a crew, and under such circumstances, 
there was no difficulty in seltling terms. By the 10th of August 
we embarked. I left many dear friends in Sydney. The kind- 
ness we received, the friendships we formed, the compliments 
paid us, by addresses and costly testimonials of regard from 
various public bodies, when I was severing the tie which so long 
bound us, are treasured in our hearts, and form precious heir- 
looms in my family. 











CHAPTER LXIII. 
WARM WELCOME. 


“*Tis sweet to know there is an eye to mark 
Our coming, and grow brighter when we come.” 
Byros. 


Two days after our arrival at Morley’s was announced, a hand- 
some chariot stopped at the door, from whence a lady and gen- 
tleman descended. They entered our sitting-room unannounced. 
My wife and daughter were sitting near the fire—both felt the 
change of climate. Bryan and I were studying a map of Lon- 
don, and I was trying back on old recollections to trace our 
way to the British Museum, which he was anxious to visit. The 
presence of strangers attracted our attention. Both were on 
the shady side of life, and like ourselves a little the worse for 
wear. The gentleman had the erect bearing of a soldier, the 
lady, small and delicate, was possessed of charms which time 
would neither lessen nor efface. I waited an explanation, think- 
ing some mistake had been committed, when suddenly my wife 
threw her arms round the little lady’s neck, exclaiming, 

‘‘ My dear, deaz Catherine, do I see you once more ?”’ 

‘* Have you forgotten me, O’Regan ?’’ demanded the gentle- 
man, advancing towards me. 

‘‘ Roller, forgive me. I could not for the moment remem- 
ber,’’ I replied, holding out my hand. 

‘‘Here are some young friends whose acquainiance I am 
desirous of making,” said Mrs. Roller. 

‘¢Yes; here is a namesake, called after you, Catherine,” 
and the proud mother presented my daughter to her friend. 

Mrs. Roller affectionately embraced her, and Bryan, junior, 
having also been duly introduced, we sat down and talked of 
past, present, and future. 

‘‘ You must not stay at an hotel, while we have a house near 
town,” cried Roller. ‘‘ London does not agree with my little 
wife, so we have a villa at Richmond,”’ 
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It was useless to attempt to refuse, so we accepted the pro- 
ferred kindness. Most of my early friends, amongst them the 
excellent parents of Mrs. Roller, were dead. It was no great 
pleasure to me to look back—Death reaped his harvest; but 
the future shone bright, and presented most agreeable pros- 

ects. 
, Roller’s villa was sweetly situated. The house, a handsome 
specimen of Tudor architecture, surmounted by a high tower, 
was reflected in the silver Thames. The internal arrangements 
combined the luxuries of a town mansion with the rural com- 
forts of a country seat. 

We passed a merry Christmas with our old friends. They 
had a social circle comprising a son and four daughters. 
Henry Roller was in his twenty-fifth year, talented, and had 
taken his degree at Cambridge with great eclat. He wished to 
serve in the army, but his father dissuaded him, and knowing 
the value of employment procured him an appointment in the 
Foreign Office. 

The girls were unaffected and good-natured. I observed 
with great satisfaction the cordiality with which they admitted 
our Catherine into their sisterhood. My daughter was equally 
pleased with them. Nothing tends so much to ripen friendship 
into affection as congeniality of tastes, and they found in Cathe- 
rine many feelings in common. 

Young Roller’s official vacation enabled him to pass some 
days with us, when he and Bryan formed a mutual liking for 
each other. Miss Kate, too, came in for no small share of 
attention, and in the partics formed to witness skating on the 
Serpentine, and other like excursions, he was her escort. ‘Ihis 
naturally gave rise to much joking among us old folk. 

I went occasionally into town to cash bills on the bank, and 
turn my gold-dust and nuggets into current coin. Having 
arranged this, much to my satisfaction, which made me master 
in cash of £15,000, I intimated to my worthy host my desire 
of purchasing a country place and property in my native 
county. He would only consent to my departure on the terms 
of leaving my family with him until I arranged for their future 
residence in Ireland, and, having agreed to his conditions, I 
steamed from Bristol to Cork, in hope of finding a fair invest- 
ment for my capital. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





On! take the harp from Tara’s wall 
Which tuneless long has hung ; 
And let its chords again recall 
Proud deeds not once unsung. 
For Tara’s hill has heard the voice 
Of Freedom’s shout once more ;* 
And, why not Tara’s harp rejoice, 
Which waked its songs of yore. 


Oh! tune that lovely harp again, 
But not for dame or knight ; 
Awake its chords for patriot men, 
A nation’s hope and might. 
But when from Erin’s home so fair 
The chain is torn away, 
Her brave and beauteous mingling there, 
Shall hear its softer lay. 


Long, like that harp, in silence hung 
The patriot’s voiceless heart ; 

But mark it now, by Freedom strung, 
Once more its thrill impart. 

So wake the themes of former days, 
And waft them far and wide, 

And Jet the harp of Tara raise 
Once niore its notes of pride! 





Words are little things, but they strike hard. We wield them so 
easily that we are apt to forget their hidden power. Fitly spoken they 
fall like the sunshine, the dew, and gentle rain—but when unfitly, like 
the frost, the hail, and the desolating tempest. 

As we must account for every idle word, so we must likewise for 
every idle silence. 


* Tara’s monster Repeal meeting, 1843. 











LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XIII.—[continven.] 


To Major Walderton’s query some little badinage natural! 
succeeded, to which the younger man submitted with what 
grace he might, and then, as they slowly turned their steps in 
the direction of the city, still walking side by side, leading their 
respective chargers, the Major, as though the idea had but sud- 
denly struck him on the moment, abruptly inquired whether 
the fair lady in question had been made aware of the trifling 
impediment which presented itself in case of her acceptance of 
his cousin’s suit. 

Here again was a covert allusion to that obstacle which 
had already so largely engaged the imagination of our hero- 
ine—this unknown, invisible barrier—this mystery, so long, 
so carefully guarded—so determinedly unrevealed ! Would it 
be ever so? or if otherwise, by what manner of circumstance, 
whether for good or evi!, should its revelation be attended ? 

Simple as the query of Major Walderton might seem, yet 
there could be no doubt as to its effect on the feelings of 
Alfred Leeson being anything but pleasing. A start—a long- 
drawn breath—a grinding together of the closely-set teeth— 
a searching look half of menace, half of fear, and without 
vouchsafing any reply, the gentleman so addressed walked on 
in ominous silence. 

‘‘ By Jove! who owns all the sheep ?” was the Major’s next 
essay in the way of speech, as though perfectly unconscious of 
the very evident dissatisfaction his previous inquiry had elicited. 
‘‘ What a drove!” as, trooping in crowds across the moonlit 
plain, immense flocks of those valuable animals which annu- 
ally find a pasturage upon those vasty wastes, happened to 
cross their path at a few paces distance. ‘‘ Do you know, 
Leeson, that I have an idea, if ever anything should tempt me 
to resign my commission, of emigrating to New Zealand, and 
turning sheep owner. Huge fortunes have been (people say) 
amassed in that way by enterprizing speculators. I wonder 
how Mrs. Major Walderton would look @ la shepherdess, with 
a pipe and crook, and a whole bevy of yelping dogs at her 
heels. I suspect rather so-so, poor thing! After all, one must 
think of others as well as of one’s self, which incontrovertibly 
forms one of the chief difficulties of a married man. But, 
apropos of la belia Noriah, to Italianize that startlingly Hiber- 
nian appellation of hers, it is to be presumed that, like most 
of her sex, she has been caught by the glitter of the jewelled 
bait, and become a worshipper of the golden idol. If so, she 
will only have followed suit—played her part well in the game 
of life—made the most of her hand, which, thanks to some- 
body’s deal, has had a pretty considerable sprinkling of trumps, 
and never permitted the lead of her affections to interfere with 
her play in securing the largest amount of honors, and tri- 
umphautly trumping the odd trick.’’ 

‘You speak of what you know nothing,” was Alfred Lee- 
son’s curt reply to this idiomatic oration ; and springing into 
the saddle he urged his horse into a brisk trot over the green 
sward, shimmering with the plentiful night dew. Major 
Walderton was speedily at his side, endeavouring to curb the 
impatience of his home-returning steed, which afforded him the 
= desirable opportunity of displaying his superior horseman- 
ship. 

‘Am I to infer that you consider the lady in question too 
scrupulous to entertain the idea of such an alliance?” per- 
sisted the Major, in exactly the same tone of easy self-posses- 
sion and apparent indifference. ‘* You probably fancy she 
might feel inclined to be squeamish. Well, it might be so. 
Women do not generally like the notion of any claim prior 
to their own where a husband is concerned ; they are all 
desirous of occupying a primo position. Still law is law, and 
there can, consequently, be no reason why, number one being 
legally set aside, the vacated appointment should not be, with 
the most perfect propriety, appropriately filled by number two.’’ 
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‘‘Law is not always justice, be it remembered,’ observed 
his companion coldly. 

‘But it is daw ; and as law is generally understood to repre- 
sent justice—at least it is the nearest approach to such stan- 
dard known amongst men—we must needs be satisfied with its 
imperfections, be they ever so glaring or faulty. Besides, what 
does a woman want to know about the rights of things ? I 
will venture to surmise that our fair friend has never once 
given the subject a single serious thought. I daresay she 
fancies whatever is, is best, which is perfectly correct, young 
lady-like, and proper.” 

Here Major Walderton indulged in another of his detest- 
ably-knowing laughs, which so often rendered him the object 
of our especial aversion. It seemed as though the man actu- 
ally revelled in the idea of the pain he was conscious of in- 
flicting. That, cat-and-mouse fashion, he sported with the 
feelings of his victim of the hour, and derived an unspeakable 
gratification from witnessing their individual sufferings. But 
all this was carried off with a free, bold front, an air of single- 
minded candour, and a certain dash of manner eminently 
calculated to insure a favourable impression. 

‘‘Don’t you see the thing yourself? Why, it’s as plain 
as a pike-staff. Were this lady gifted with a great degree of 
consideration, there is no knowing what inconveniences might 
arise, altogether irrespective of this affair of the Marquis. A 
questioning, scrupulous, tantalizing sort of girl might just as 
well, for instance, stick at that little impediment relative to 
yourself, and refuse to be convinced, as she might equally defy 
all the powers of persuasion to induce her to become the bride 
of a divorced spouse, though every legal tribunal in Europe 
had declared her perfect liberty to do so.”’ 

‘¢ Walderton !’”’ Alfred Leeson exclaimed, in a voice rendered 
unnaturally hoarse and thrilling by the deep emotion which 
well-nigh mastered him (and he reined in his horse as he spoke 
with a jerk so sudden as nearly to throw the animal back upon 
its haunches), ‘‘ Walderton, let there be no more of this. If 
you feel any distaste to be my friend in this matter, say so, and 
I shall seek the like office at the hands of another. But once 
for all, permit me to observe that no tie, either of friendship 
or of kindred, shall ever induce me to tolerate the uncalled-for 
intrusiveness of any living man.” 

A prolonged ‘* phew—w !”’ issued from the Major’s laughing 
lips, as, checking in his turn the impetuosity of his noble 
chestnut, a task in which he at length succeeded, reducing its 
pace to a series of graceful curvettings quite a picture to be- 
hold, he confronted his angry kinsman. 

‘‘ Why, you are a regular fire-eater, Fred! No sooner 
have you got your hands full of one affair than you are ready 
to make a general onslaught on all sides of you. It was a 
great mistake your not entering the army—just such fellows 
as you that are really wanting; get into lots of scrapes, no 
doubt of it, but fight like tigers when they come into the field. 
But confess the truth now—was not your valour in danger cf 
experiencing a temporary eclipse had it not been for the timely 
spur so skilfully administered by me ? Nothing like a genuine 
start for frightening away the vapours as well as the hiccup ; 
but for me there is no knowing what a decided case of /wnatico 
you might have proved before to-morrow morning; and, were 
it but for my own credit sake, it behoves me to satisfy myself 
that you are upto the mark.” 

‘* And should the Marquis of Hillesford be but true to his 
mark, ‘the Chestnuts’ will be yours before this time to-morrow,” 
remarked the young man, with some slight degree of bitter- 
ness in his tone, as he once more gave rein to his horse. 

‘Well, I do not suppose it will make any material differ- 
ence to you,” returned the Major, with one of his detestable 
grins. ‘It not being practicable to transfer to our credit in 
the invisible world visible goods, chattels, or etceteras, how- 
ever essentially necessary or desirable in this, the possession 
by another of such out-of-reach benefits can be but a matter of 
Simple indifference.” 
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_ Alfred Leeson’s half checked sigh seemed to evince the ex- 
istence of a state of feeling somewhat at variance with the 
broadly philosophic views entertained by the Major; but he 
spoke not a single word, either of approval or dissent ; and so 
they rode on together in the bright moonlight, perfectly self- 
satisfied—men whose respectability who should dare with im- 
punity to impeach, calmly contemplating even the dark vista 
of an eternal future, as though no shade of criminality—no 
dread accountability of premeditated sin stood darkly forth to 
oppose their passage to a blissful eternity. 

* * 4% . * 

From the casement of her elevated chamber Norah had been 
watching the luminous progress of the moon, as she gracefully 
climbed the deep blue vault of heaven, a holy and delicious 
calm seeming to emanate from that ethereal presence. The still 
night air floating amongst the rare plants and beautiful exotics 
with which the balcony was filled, diffused a balmy fragrance 
all around. The gardens of the villa itself, rich in blossom 
even at this early season, lay embosomed in freshest foliage. 
The marble statues which adorned the grounds threw their 
lengthened shadows at their bases, their own pure whiteness 
appearing purer and fairer than ever. The ceaseless plash of 
the sparkling fountain, sound most musical and soothing, 
melodiously falling on the dreamy listener's ear, the ter- 
raced ‘paths, with their hedges of flowering myrtle, over- 
grown with creeping plants of many a brilliant dye, the fra- 
grant groves of the almond, the lemon, and the oleander, the 
dark, rich tint of the luxuriant orange trees, still laden with 
golden fruit, the clear, bright glassy atmosphere, the forest of 
pinnacles, domes, spires, and illuminated palaces, the twink- 
ling light of the myriad lamps and tapers which (gas not being 
at the time of which we write as yet thoroughly established in 
Rome) nightly burned before the reverenced images of Christ’s 
most gentle Mother, and the misty hills in the far off distance, 
their steep declivities clothed with the luxuriance of the fruit- 
ful vineyard or the fragrant olive down to the very water's 
edge, all breathing of sunny Italy, that region of light and 
song—that favoured land of nature and of God. 

Troubled, excited, and alarmed as our heroine had that day 
undoubtedly been, yet there was a something in the peaceful 
tranquillity of that stilly hour which struck her as wonderfully 
lovely. With the increasing admiration of a mind by nature 
extraordinarily endowed with a love of the beautiful, did she 
continue to gaze upon this scene of natural enchantment. 
Even her sorrow—her deep, depressing, agitating sorrow, 
seemed as though almost forgotten. A very elysium of unde- 
fined hopes appeared to open now before her, and peace calmly 
flowed in upon her soul, like the murmuring of a tranquil 
stream, once more. Oh! what a gift is this— what an elevat- 
ing, etherealizing spirit! in which to be able to vision all 
ordinary objects—to have the capacity of spontaneously ex- 
tracting and, so to speak, gathering to one’s self every available 
particle of visible beauty—to enjoy, admire, and truly to esti- 
mate such outward shadowings of perfection, even though the 
mind within be dark with woe. 

From this mute enjoyment of contemplation Norah was 
aroused by the voice of her maid addressing her as she pre- 
sented a letter. A servant of Signor Leeson, she said, had but 
just delivered it, and had gone without stating whether or not 
an answer was desired. Norah turned abruptly from the 
window, the precious billet now trembling in her hand. A 
sense of sudden depression—an unaccountable presentiment of 
approaching evil, had come upon her, and she stood for some 
moments irresolute and immoveable, her cheek deadly pale, 
and her entire appearance denoting agitation of no ordinary 
kiad. A magnificent lamp which rested on an inlaid table of 
exquisite workmanship, standing near a sofa over which a rich 
Indian shawl was carelessly thrown, had been hastily lighted 
by the attendant, illuminating by its brilliant flame the entire 
space of the noble apartment, with its splendid hangings, its 
costly furniture, its gilded cornices, its sparkling wirrors, its 
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paintings, its marbles, and its flowers—a chamber, one of a 
suite worthy of a princess, overflowing with evidences of all 
but unbounded wealth, and of a taste directed and cultivated 
in the very highest degree. ‘‘ What can this mean?” she 
almost unconsciously faltered; ‘‘ of what new affliction may 
not these lines now prove the herald?” A thrill of positive 
fear pervaded her entire being as she sank on the sofa, un- 


nerved and spiritless. It was but for the lapse of a moment, | 


however; the next the veil was lifted—the whole truth had 
burst upon her with a lightning flash. The course of that life, 
dear and precious to her even as her own, might, she felt, ere 
the lapse of a few hours, be all untimely run. We say felt, 
for Alfred Leeson’s hurriedly-written epistle by no incautious 
word had either directly or indirectly conveyed such startling 
intelligence. But when did woman’s quick perceptions stand 
in need of any save the promptings of her own intuitive pene- 
tration ? The letter was as follows: 


‘It may be we shall never meet again. An uncertainty as 
impenetrable as it is distressing envelops the once promising 
form of the much desired future. But little remains to be 
said, and yet even to that little you may feel disinclined to 
listen ; but remember—oh, remember that the warning has 
come from one whose voice you may never hear again—whose 
words of admonition and of counsel may never more be des- 
tined to meet your waking ear ; and thus remembering, I pray 
you by all you still hold dear on earth—by the treasured re- 
collections of the past, and oh, above all, by the sacred me- 
mory of your departed mother, pause ere it be too late; suffer 
not the false dazzle of a miserable bauble to mislead your 
once clear judgment. Act like your former self—well and nobly ; 
firmly refuse the so-called honour of the polluted hand offered 
to your pure acceptance. Hear the tale which the superioress of 
the convent of the Sacré Coeur, in street, is ready to confide 
to you. There has the unfortunate victim of a villain’s machina- 
tions founda temporary refuge (the lady whom you this day be- 
held beneath the roof of St. Peter’s), and from whence she will 
yet emerge, as I firmly trust and believe, to cover with infamy 
and opprobrium the despicable being who once dared to brand 
her woman’s name with perfidy and dishonour! Have a care, 
therefore (I write the words in veriest sorrow)—have a care, 
as you may live to experience a miserable existence of humilia- 
tion and of shame. These may be my last words—may they 
not have been written in vain, is the fervent prayer of the 
heart which has ever loved you so faithfully and so well.” 





Amazed and thunderstruck, the agitation caused by this com- 
munication almost completely overpowered her. With clasped 
hands, and eyes upraised and tearful, and parted lips, upon 
which a prayer of deep and reverent supplication now wildly 
trembled, she fell upon her knees in utter abandonment of 
grief. What could she do to avert this threatened calamity 
she already saw was now clearly pending? What course, 
in such case, could any living mortal successfully pursue ? 
Human means were altogether impotent and vain. The des- 
potic code of honour, like that of Protestantism, having ever 
reserved to itself the right of private judgment, magnanimously 
challenging the power of any Christian tribunal to arbitrate in 
its regard. Supernatural aid, consequently, formed poor Norah’s 
solitary source of reliance. Praying long and earnestly, and 
fainting not, she at length obtained sufficient strength to write 
asimple yet dignified reply. She told him of the pain the 
perusal of his letter had that hour occasioned her—of the ap- 
prehension it had naturally excited—of how deeply she had 
been wounded by his utterly groundless insinuations regarding 
herself—of her entire innocence of such intentions as those 
which he had attempted to ascribe to her—of the innate abhor- 
rence she had ever entertained of a marriage contracted under 
circumstances such as those to which he had alluded—of the 
anathemas in their regard delivered by the Church of which 
she was a member, and of her steadfast determination to abide 
by that sacred oracle and its infallible decrees till time for 
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her should be no more. A touching and earnest farewell] 
brought this admirable epistle to a close. Grievously tried ag 
she had been, yet she never for a single instant forgot that 
respect which every woman is imperatively bound to pay to 
herself. She did not, it is true, sacrifice truthfulness to dig- 
nity ; but, nevertheless, even in the delicate task of clearly 
defining the then agitated state of her feelings, a certain amount 
of apparent self-possession at least was not wanting wherewith 
to temper the expressions of that affection so unmistakeably 
conveyed. 

The letter was despatched, received, read, and re-read ; 
now pressed to the reader’s lips with lover-like extravagance— 
now cast in maddened anger impetuously to the ground—now 
tearfully perused with looks of emotion—now contemptuously 
regarded with the bitter semblance of a sardonic smile. In 
these fits of violent impatience even reason itself seemed to 
have a struggle for the empire; and at such times he would 
give vent to thoughts that were awful and appalling beyond 
measure. At one moment a species of reckless gaiety would 
unaccountably seize upon him, instantly afterwards to be suc- 
ceeded by the strong conviction of his imminent peril—the 
fear of death called forth by the idea being great and terrible 
in the extreme. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LUCY FRANKLIN. 

It seems but yesterday that she stood by my side, murmuring the 
words which were to make her mine for ever—but yesterday! and 
yet a world is between us. I have been sitting by the monument 
which covers all of her that remains on earth, dreaming of the days 
when we were together, when I might have made her happy; and 
still, as the summer wind bent the long grass on the graves, and 
fanned without cooling my feverish cheek, I could think of her only 
in her bridal dress, with her light bair banded and confined with 
pearls, and her long eyelashes prisoning back the tears which slowly 
collected in her downcast eyes. 

Oh, those eyes! I have never beheld, I never shall behold any so 
beautiful. She had that peculiar formation of brow which leaves 
the eye in depth of shadow, and which, even when accompanied by 
harshness of feature, gives an expression of spiritual talent and 
grandeur of soul, but when the countenance is naturally soft, makes 
the human face “ as it were the face of an angel.” Of this latter 
class were the eyes of my Lucy ; there was a calmness in them which 
almost amounted to melancholy, anda mingled expression of purity 
and dignity which made it impossible to meet them without shrink- 
ing. The first time I ever heard her name was from the lips of one 
of my profligate companions; it was coupled with a jest, and the 
assurance that even I, do what I might, should never be able to win 
the heart of Lucy Franklin. The defiance contained in this speech 
was the first cause of my making acquaintance with my future wife. 
But it was not with such views that I approached her: an ardent 
wish to prove myself irresistible, to make a conquest of that young 
pure heart—without one thought beyond, without one reflection 
what might be the consequence to her—alone possessed me. The 
vanity of self was all of which my soul was susceptible. 

She was the orphan daughter of a clergyman, and educated by an 
old maiden aunt; the gates of my uncle’s place, Beech Park, opened 
into the village close to the cottage where they lived, and it was the 
constant practice of my uncle to take his young male visiters to see 
“that pretty little creature at Ivy House.” 

[ went down to Beech Park full of visionary schemes respecting 
Lucy, and was the first to propose a walk through the park to the 
village in the course of the next day. We entered with very little 
ceremony, the servant having assured us that Miss Lucy was already 
in the sitting-room, and before the inmates of Ivy House had lel- 
sure to pause from their occupation. What that occupation was, | 
was for some time at a loss to conceive. There was a small silver 
saucepan on the fire, the contents of which the maiden aunt, with a 
most severe expression of countenance, was carefully stirring, occa- 
sionaily pouring in a few drops from a bottle of almond oil which 
stood on the table. Lucy was assiduously scraping thin flakes from 
a circular cake of pure wax which she held in one hand ; the sleeve 
of the dress being partially turned back to prevent its interfering 
with her operations, and serving at the same time to display a very 
white and round wrist, aud a hand which, like the 1 af of a flower 
you longed to touch, that you might assure yourself the texture 
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really was as much like satin as it appeared. I could not resist 
asking the nature of their employment. “ We are making cold 
cream,” said Lucy, in the calmest tone imaginable. This was not 
romantic, for a first introduction ; and, I know not why, I felt dis- 
appointed that Lucy was not more fluttered and confused at the in- 
terruption we occasioned. In spite of what I had been told, I had 
been able to draw but two pictures in my own mind—that of a vil- 
lage coquette and a village simpleton. Lucy was neither. I have 
never known any one to whom -the term “lady-like” might so 
justly be applied. The word is generally used to describe a manner 
combining great gentleness and great self-possession, and in both 
these respects Lucy’s manner was perfect. 

After this day my visits at Ivy House were very frequent, and 
before six months were out Lucy’s heart was my own. I had the 
assurance from her own gentle lips; but long before that mur- 
mured confession thrilled through my brain, I was passionately, 
fondly, and, as I imagined, unalterably attached to her. I won her 
heart, as I had madly boasted, but it was only by the exchange of 
myown. Inanother month we were man and wife. 

My marriage with a portionless village beauty was the subject 
of much wonder and ridicule among my previous associates; but for 
more than a year I was too happy to heed anything but the words 
and smiles from Lucy’s lips. 

And she was very happy too. Her young heart’s love had been 
pent up within her own breast for years. Her aunt, though she 
assiduously provided for all her wants, both of body and mind, had 
none of that feminine tenderness requisite to obtain the confidence 
and secure the affections of very young persons: she did her duty 
by the orphan, and strictly—but she did nothing more. Her con- 
duct was the result of principle, not of feeling, and Lucy looked 
back with yearning regret to the days when the pressure of her 
father’s hand, or the smile on her mother’s face, told her how much 
she was beloved. 

After her marriage she had again a home where every token of 
affection, almost of.worship, ne seca upon her; and often, as her 
head lay on my bosom in the summer evenings which followed that 
winter, and the long curls of her light hair fell over my shoulder, 
she has murmured the words, ‘“‘ God has made me so happy, Frede- 
rick, that I fear it cannot last.” 

The first cloud which darkened this glorious prospect was in con- 
sequence of my not attending divine worship with her. Once or 
twice at Beech Park I had gone to the village church with them, 
and I had even knelt in mockery before the Deity whose existence 
I doubted; but I heard nothing in that consecrated temple but the 
gentle breathing or murmured response of the being who knelt by 
my side; I saw nothing but the dark shadow of her half-closed eye 
on the rose-leaf cheek below; I felt nothing but the fever of earthly 
passion; and though her religion made her doubly lovely in my 
eyes, it never occurred to me that it was one we might both feel, 
both revere. 

Since my marriage, I had, as much as possible, eluded her endea- 
vours to win me to accompany her ; but it was by a thousand little 
stratagems and false excuses, for I felt instinctively that a know- 
ledge of my opinions would give her pain. One evening, however, 
she pressed me on the subject, and anxiously commented upon what 
she termed my “sinful indolence.” Iwas out of humour; I had 
lost a large sum at écarte the preceding night, and I answered in a 

hasty and almost contemptuous manner, expressing my utter dis- 
belief of the whole system to which she was wedded. I raised my 
eyes, in order to quell by a look any attempt at argument or rea- 
soning, and was struck by the expression of hercountenance. Alarm, 
incredulity, and agony were painted in that expressive face, and she 
became as pale as marble. At length she spoke a few words, as if 
in conclusion of a chain of thought, rather than positively address- 
ing me—the sentiment was truly a woman’s. ‘And you do not 
b-lieve that we shall meet hereafter! Oh, my God, Frederick, are 
you serious ?” And she bowed her head on the table, and gave way 
to a passion of tears. 

From this time I carefully avoided all conversation that could 
possibly lead to religious discussion. She seemed to feel that this 
was purposely done, and it was only now and then, when I caught 
those spiritual eyes fixed anxiously upon me, as I looked up from 
my book or letter, that I was made to feel how deep was the wound 
[had inflicted. Something, however, led to the forbidden topic 
oue evening, and she rose and came round to the chair where I had 
been reading, and taking my hand, looked earnestly in my face. It 
was impossible to meet those eyes and feel harshly ; besides I felt 
that some explanation must take place, and the sooner it was over 
the better. i let her, therefore, speak on without interruption. I 


recollect little of her arguments, except that there was more of ap- 
parent thorough conviction than clear reasoning in them; and, as 








soon as she had concluded, I said, still retaining the hand I held: 
“Lucy, I have never attempted in any way to interfere with your 
faith ; I admire your principles—I love your virtues; but we do, 
and must continue to think differently on these points. It is better, 
therefore, that we should avoid a subject which can only lead to 
disputes. Henceforth let religion never be mentioned between us.” 
I said this gravely and decidedly, and after a few tears, she kissed 
my forehead, and promised to obey me; but our happiness was 
already rendered imperfect—there was one subject on which sym- 
pathy was forbidden, and that subject the most important that 
human beings can reason upon. The apparent effect upon Lucy 
was not, indeed, great ; she seemed, to a casual observer, exactly 
as gay, as happy, as contented, as before ; but I knew she suffered. 
There are things, in themselves exceedingly trivial, which betray 
the real feeling of persons we love and are accustomed to watch ; 
their manner may undergo no alteration obvious to strangers, and 
yet a sudden expression of sadness, a shrinking from a name or 
word casually pronounced, a shade of difference in the tone of the 
voice, or the lightness of the step, will be as certain indications of 
deep sorrow as the most obvious display of it. It was one of these 
very trivial circumstances that principally struck and continually 
reminded me of that evening’s conversation. 

Lucy had a way, when in great spirits, or when suddenly moved 
to gaiety, of tossing back her head and flinging the light curls from 
her open brow while she laughed. I used particularly to remark 
this in the long winter evenings, when she sat on a low ottoman at 
my feet, reading or conversing by the fire. I have ever before me 
the sudden turn of that small distinguished head, the look of arch 
playfulness and purity ; and even while I sit by her tomb I hear the 
laugh that captivated me—the laugh that was like a peal of silver 
bells. After that evening on which [ had expressed my determi- 
nation never even to hear her on the subject of religion, Lucy's 
manner was more still, more composed ; and when she laughed I 
felt sad, for except once or twice, when playing with her child, I 
never saw her fling back those curls in sudden gaiety again. 

The remembrance may make others smile, but to me it is full of 
bitterness. 

It was about three years after our marriage that I became ac- 
quainted with Lady Eleanor Staunton. We were spending the win- 
ter at Rome, for the benefit of Lucy’s health, which had latterly 
become very delicate ; and the first introduction was brought about 
by my little son, whose beauty had attracted Lady Eleanor’s no- 
tice. During the time we remained abroad I saw a great deal of 
this lady; she was beautiful, accomplished, and on bad terms with 
her husband, who was allowed by every one to have the worst tem- 
per in the world, and to have been guilty of the most flagrant in- 
constancy, from a passion for an Italian countess down to an 
affuire du ceeur with his laundress’s niece. Lady Eleanor stormed, 
wept, upbraided, and consoled herself, with the most entertaining 
society in one of the finest palaces in Rome. She had tableau acted 
at her house, and piqued herself on being as Italian as her glorious 
dark eyes and southern complexion made her appear. In every- 
thing she was the reverse of my Lucy, and yet insensibly I grew to 
prefer her society to my own home. 

The first serious quarrel I ever had with my wife was on Lady 
Eleanor’s account. The latter had requested me to allow my little 
boy to represent the infant: Jesus in Raphael’s *“* Madonna della 
Seggiola.” I promised it without hesitation, and on my return 
home mentioned my wishes on the subject to Lucy. To my sur- 
prise and displeasure Lucy opposed the scheme with more firmness 
than was usual with her, when I appeared to have decided in favour 
of any scheme. I questioned her, but received a vague answer, 
and laying her hand lightly on my arm, she added, “ Let your poor 
Lucy have her way for once.” I was too much irritated by her un- 
looked-for opposition to be soothed by a gentle word ; besides, I 
reflected on the disappointment Lady Eleanor would experience 
should her little favourite be detained. I spoke harshly ; I accused 
Lucy of caprice ; I commanded her to state her reasons. She he- 
sitated ; I pressed her angrily, and at length, after a pause, she 
replied, “that, in her opinion, it was wrong to represent the 
Saviour, and that she did not wish her innocent child to join in a 
mockery of holy things, in order to minister to the caprices of a 
bad, unhappy woman.” I looked at her as she spoke—her eye was 
cast down, her cheek was crimsen. For the first time I suspected 
her of insincerity. ‘ Lucy,” said I, “ this 1s nonsense ; there can 
be no sin, even in your eyes, in your child sitting in attitude to 
represent a famous picture ; and if it were wrong, he is too young 
to be conscious of it. I can see through your shallow artifice; you 
are jealous, childishly jealous, of Lady Eleanor : how dare you 
judge another, and pronounce her bad without proof?” Lucy 
raised her eyes; there was sorrow, foreboding, and a shade of re- 
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roach in them ; but she merelyreplied, “‘ You wrong me, Frederick, 
i speak from my soul when I tell you I think it wrong.” “ Right 
or wrong, madam, he shall go,” said I, bursting into ungovernable 
passion, “and I shall give his nurse the necessary orders.” I left 
the room accordingly, and did not again see Lucy till the moment 
before my departure. The dying glories of an Italian sunset beamed 
through the open window of the drawing-room when I entered ; 
Lucy was sitting near it with the child on her knee, gazing sadly at 
the blue heaven ; she started when she saw me, and murmuring a 
farewell blessing as she kissed the forehead of that precious one, 
seemed to await the moment when I should lift it from her knee. 
I was touched, in spite of myself, and as I took the boy gently in my 
arms, I said, “‘ He shall not belong away, Lucy.” She pressed my 
hand, and smiled slightly. I turned once more when [ reached the 
door, and saw that her eyes, which followed us, were full of tears. 
I shut the door and ordered the coachman to drive to Lady Elea- 
nor Staunton’s. 

How anxiously I watched for the tableau of the evening! how 
my heart beat as the dark curtain drew up, and 1 beheld Lady 
Eleanor seated in the full blaze of light and beauty, with my child 
upon her knee, and her own boy, who was some years older than 
mine, by her side as John the Baptist. Never had I seen this truly 
beautiful woman to such advantage, and yet my heart and eyes 
were dissatisfied. Lucy’s melancholy face in the sunset, her tearful 
expressive eyes, rose before me, and blotted out the images present 
to my senses ; it was Lucy and my child I saw, in my own home, 
where she was sitting alone, grieved and mortified, while her little 
one was among strangers, “ministering to the caprices of a bad, 
unhappy woman.” Suddenly, a murmur of admiratiom ran round 
the spectators, and startled me into consciousness. I looked, and 
shared the feeling—my boy’s attitude had changed. A child is 
seldom awkward in its movements, because they are free from con- 
straint ; the necessity of assuming a particular posture had gem 
a want of nature and grace, which was perceptible, in spite of the 
natural beauty of my infant son. As I mechanically advanced, his 
quick eye had perceived me; he sat with a smile of intense joy 
on his bright face, his round arms stretched towards me, his body 
inclined forward, looking as if the motionless arm that encircled 
him alone prevented his springing into the air—never did I see so 
beautiful a tableau. The curtain fell, and I carried him home 
amid congratulations and compliments without end, and felt alla 
father’s vanity as I again restored him to Lucy, and told her the 
little anecdote. 

The evening’s pleasure was, however, to be followed by many 
days and nights of heavy anxiety. The heat, the dressing and un- 
dressing, the sudden change of temperature, proved too much for 
the constitution of our child; a violent attack on the lungs was 
the consequence of my imprudence, and for some days it was uncer- 
tain whether his life would be spared to us. We watched toge- 
ther by his bedside, and I fanciei I observed that Lucy avoided 
meeting my eyes, for fear I should read reproach in hers. He 
recovered, and we were again comparatively happy ; but from that 
time Lucy’s manner underwent a visible change towards Lady 
Eleanor. Gentle she ever was, but she could assume a chilling 
coldness, which was far more galling than the most open dislike, 
and which forbade all attempt at explanation ; such was the man- 
nershe adopted towards one she could not but consider as a rival, and 
the result was the most passionate remonstrance from Lady Elea- 
nor when I saw her alone. I was provoked and irritated, but 
unless I could have altered the feeling which gave rise to my 
wife’s displeasure, I was well aware that any change of manner was 
hopeless. 

A circumstance soon occurred which prevented all further strug- 
gle or anxiety on the subject. Lady Eleanor had a superb voice, 
and -was in the habit of singing duets with Lucy in the early part 
of our acquaintance, and although their friendship had gradually 
cooled, and while Lucy’s manner had taken a tone of distance and 
consciousness of injury, Lady Eleanor had thrown into hersa mix- 
ture of haughtiness and dread, they still continued, from time to 
time, to practise together, as they had originally done, and except 
on the mornings devoted to this purpose, I was seldom or never at 
home. Lucy, meanwhile, though she lost her spirits, improved in 
health, and the season approached when the doctor thought she 
might safely return to England—that season to which I had looked 
forward with such eager hope, and which I would now willingly 
have retarded for months, years, or half an immortality. 

One morning, Lady Eleanor was admitted while Lucy was still 
walking on the terrace of our garden. She laid the roll of music- 
paper on the piano, and complained of fatigue, of headache, and 
finally of low spirits ; these complaints ended in the one great sub- 
ject of grievance—Lucy’s altered manner, and at length, with a 
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passionate flood of tears, her head sank on my shoulder. I gazed 
on those dark, flashing eyes, where the lightning and the rain min- 
gled, and uttered hasty words of consolation, such, perhaps, as 
many a wiser man has spoken in like circumstances. I remember 
well my last sentence: ‘‘ What, my beloved, can it signify whose 
manner alters to you so long as mine remains the same, so long as 
I adore you?” Istarted and looked up, for I thought some one 
entered ; but the door remained closed. Lady Eleanor gradually 
became more composed, and I went in search of Lucy. She was 
not in the garden ; I entered her boudoir, and begged her to come 
down and practise the duet. While I spoke I looked from the 
window to the terrace; for when conscience smote me, I dreaded 
to meet Lucy’s eye. ‘*Do you really wish me to sing with that 
woman ?” said she, in a low, firm voice. I turned—she was as pale 
as death. I recollected my belief that some one had entered the 
drawing-room during Lady Eleanor’s grief, and a dead weight fell 
on my heart. I remained silent. Lucy approached, and in a tone 
that gradually swelled to agonized appeal, addressed me on the 
subject of my infatuation for her rival. “ If,” said she, “ anything 
has displeased you, if I have been careless of pe wishes, or given 
involuntary offence by word, tone, or look, tell me of it, and it will 
go hard with me but I will satisfy you. Do not leave me for bright 
looks and wanton words; for the sake of a feeling which will pass 
away, and a heart that is not worthy of your own. Oh! bein 
your home what you were when we were so happy, when your affec- 
tion only wandered from me to our child, and from him to me 
again. Take me back—oh! take me back to England! I am 
better—I am quite well—I would rather die there by your side 
than live here, where the long days pass with scarce a glimpse of 
you. Husband! Frederick! what have I done that you should 
cease to love me?” She sank on her knees as she spoke the last 
words, and buried her face in her hands. Gently, very gently, I 
drew those hands away; and as I bent to kiss her brow, I said, “Tn 
a week, Lucy, we shall be on our way home.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





GOLD. 


A youth and maiden were betrothed—a young and happy pair ; 

He was of noble generous mind, and she surpassing fair : 

Their path of life seemed strewed with flowers of fairest, brightest bloom ; 
Alas ! that such a morn of life should end in storm and gloom ; 

I saw her at the altar—an old man by her side ; 

In calm despairing misery she vowed to be his bride. 

Yet she’d not forget her lover, though wide seas between them rolled— 
Then what has caused this misery ?—A father’s love of Gold ! 


I knew a man so old, death had already marked his prey ; 

He gloated o’er rich heaps of coin that all around him lay. 

A former benefactor craved a mite from his rich store ; 

The old man tottered down to drive the beggar from his door. 

Yet, time was, when he would have wept to see affliction’s tear : 

When he’d but little for himself, that little he would share ; 

Though now that he has boundless wealth, so callous and so cold. 

And what has caused this wondrous change ?—That wonder-worker—Gold ! 


Within a dungeon cell was one, fettered and ghastly pale, 

Whose haggard brow was never more to feel the fresh’ning gale 

That on his native hills had played amongst his flowing hair, 

Ere deeds of fearful crime had brought him, all unpitied, there. 

He’d made a mother husbandless, and from her infants snatched 

The father’s care, that should have o’er their helpless childhood watched ; 
And now the scaffold soon his closing hour was to behold. 

And what made him a murderer ?—Again—the love of Gold! 


There was a gallant stately ship, in all her sails arrayed 

To catch the light and buoyant breeze that through her rigging strayed : 

Joy beamed in every face around—they thought of home and friends: 

When lo! a sail appears in view—their dream of pleasure ends. 

They saw the pirate’s blood-red flag come sweeping o’er the wave, 

And north, or south, or east, or west, there was not one to save. 

But one of all the crew remained, the dark tale to unfold. 

And what has caused this crime and blood ?—Once more !—the thirst for Gold! 


The wretched sons of Africa bend ‘neath the driver's rod, 

And bow, and cringe, and tremble at the petty tyrant’s nod. 

Dost note yon man of bearing proud, though mark’d with slavery’s brand ? 
He was a much loved prince when he was in his native Jand ; 

Now—torn from subjects, kindred, friends, he thus is lashed to toil : 

And why ?—His colour’s black, and he was born on negro soil ! 

And thus men by their fellow-men are chained, and bought, and sold; 

All, all this mighty wrong is done for Gold—accursed Gold ! 


Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, the Gop of Israel said : 
Saith Man—I love myself and gold—the pain be on my head. 
And thus the wretched futile thing —the being of an hour, 

Can dare the retribution of his mighty Maker’s power : 

And centring all his feeling on that one sole object—self. 

Lets covetousness rule his life, and seeks no good but pelf; 

And death must clasp his energies within his icy fold, 

Ere fades the passion of his heart, which ever grasps at Gold. 


———— 
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tures of antiquity. In- mullions and other di- 
deed, the foundation of this structure is commonly referred to | visions of tracery of the perpendicular style in architecture. 
the reign of the Second Henry, but it received considerable | Adjoining the chancel is a pointed arch door, leading to some 
repairs and additions in that of Edward IV. A fine porch | apartments which were either occupied as a vestry, or for the 
has been constructed as the principal entrance, under the direc- | residence of the monks of the abbey. The western end sup- 
tion of the present proprietor, and the building considerably | ports the belfry, which is thickly covered over with ivy. The 
improved thereby, in regard both to external ornament and | external parts of the building are not altogether without orna- 
internal convenience. There are ten rooms on a floor. The| ment. The canopies or drip-stones of the arches are well cut, 
lower storey, consisting of servants’ offices, &c., is vaulted, and | and owing to the hardness of the black stone or calp with which 
entered by a low Gothic doorway, while the rooms above are | this church was constructed, they preserve to the present day 
approached by spiral stone stairs, leading into a striking Gothic | an uncommon sharpness in the mouldings. Beneath the bel- 
apartment, lighted by a pointed window of stained glass. The | fry there is another handsome Gothic window, divided into two 
wainscotting of this room is of Irish oak, that has now acquired | lights, with crocketted ogee canopies, though greatly mutilated. 
the sombre tint of ebony, and is divided into compartments, | The walls had originally embattled parapets. Most worthy of 
ornamented with sculpture from scriptural history. Adjoining | notice is an altar tomb surmounted with the efligy, in bold 
this room is the saloon, a spacious handsome apartment, con- | relief, of a female habited in the costume of the 15th century, 
taining some good paintings, particularly a valuable little pic- | and representing the Honourable Maud Plunket, wife of Sir 
ture, once an altar piece, belonging to Mary Queen of Scots, | Richard Talbot. She had been previously married to Mr. 
which represents the nativity, adoration, and circumcision, and | Hussey, son to the Baron of Galtrim, who was slain on the 
was painted by Albert Durer; a portrait of the Duchess of | day of her nuptials, leaving her the singular celebrity of having 
Portsmouth, mistress of Charles II., fondling a contented | been “A maid, wife, and widow on the same day. There are 
dove; another of her son, the first Duke of Richmond (these | other monuments of the Talbot and Henley scattered through 
two latter pictures were presents from the Duchess to Mrs. | the enclosure.—J. P, Magazine. 
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THE BAR LIFE OF O’CONNELL. 


By J. R. O’Fianacan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “* Recollections of the Mun- 
ster Bar,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FINAL JUDGMENT, AND O’CONNELL’S DEATH. 

The verdict of the jury.—No popular outbreak the best proof of O’Connell’s 
loyalty.—The sentence on the 30th of May, 1844.—The state pri- 
soners conveyed to Richmond Bridewell.—Anecdote relative to Judge 
Burton and the author.—A visit to O’Connell in prison.—The judg- 
ment of the Queen’s Bench reversed by the House of Lords.—Em- 
phatie declaration of Lord Denman.—O’Connell free.—The famine of 
1247.—Neglected opportunities of improving Ireland.—The Black- 
water navigation.—O’Connell in bad health.—Ordered to travel.— 
Died at Genoa on the 15th of May, 1847.—His varied talents. —Com- 
pared to Cato.—The end. 

Despite the matchless ability displayed by the traverser’s 

counsel, as well as the oration of the great Irish tribune, the 

jury, constituted as it was, felt little difficulty in their ver- 
dict, and the anticipated word, ‘‘ Guilty,” was pronounced. 

Owing to the teaching of O’Connell, his constant enunciation 

that moral means alone would succeed in benefiting Ireland, that 

no political agitation should cause the shedding of human blood, 
that whoever committed a crime gave strength to the enemy, 
this verdict, which sent such a thrill of sorrow throughout [re- 
land, elicited no outbreak of popular feeling. That no effort at 
giving vent to the people’s indignation was made, is the best 
proof of the thorough and sincere loyalty of Daniel O’Connell. 

On the 80th of May, 1844, the sentence upon the state pri- 
soners was pronounced in the court of Queen’s Bench, by 
Judge Burton. It was asad sight to witness the venerable judge 
pass sentence upon a friend he had known nearly all his life. 
He cried like a child. The sentence upon O’Connell was im- 
prisonment for twelve calendar months, a fine of £2,000, that 
he enter into his own recognizance in £5,000, and two sureties 
of £2,500 each, to keep the peace for seven years. The sen- 
tence on the other traversers was somewhat less heavy as 
regarded the length of imprisonment, and the amount of the 
fines. A carriage was in waiting to convey O’Connell and his 
son John to Richmond Penitentiary. <A friend of ours stood 
close by whileO’Connell stepped into the vehicle that was to bear 
him from home and family to prison. He was flushed, but in 
good spirits, and said to one of the officials in a bantering tone, 
‘* Keep us safe.”’ As the carriage was in the rere of the Four 
Courts there was no crowd or tumult, and nothing indicated 
that O’Connell was being consigned to his prison. 

It happened the following year that the author was the un- 
conscious means of saving Judge Burton from a public display 
of ill-feeling, evoked by the fact of his having had to discharge 
the painful duty of sentencing O’Connell. The author had 
dined, at the close of the Cork assizes, with Judge Burton and 
his associate judge on the circuit, Chief Baron (now Lord 
Chancellor) Brady, and had returned to his home in Fermoy 
before the judges left Cork. Subsequently Judge Burton ar- 
rived at the hotel in Fermoy, and the writer sat with him there, 
until his lordship was ready to continue his journey, and on 
the carriage being announced, took his venerable friend’s arm, 
for the purpose of assisting him to descend the steps of the 
hotel, he being then very feeble. On reaching the door open- 
ing on the square of Fermoy, where the carriage was drawn up, 
they were surprised to behold a considerable concourse of the 
peasantry clustered around the vehicle, bearing no very amica- 
ble expression in their countenances. No demonstration took 
place however, and it was not until some time after the author 
had placed the judge in his carriage with his registrar, and 
that the vehicle dashed swiftly away, he learned it had been 
the intention of the crowd to have groaned and hooted Judge 
Burton out of the town for having been instrumental in con- 
demning O’Connell to prison, and that they were only pre- 
vented from carrying their intention into effect by the presence 
of the writer, for whom, he is grateful to know, they enter- 
tained feelings of respect sufficient to save his friend from the 
manifestation of their displeasure. 
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When the ‘‘ Historical and Picturesque Guide to the Black- 
water in Munster” was published, in 1844, the author (also 
the writer of this present work) proceeded to Riehmond Bride- 
well,*to present a eopy to O’Connell. He-found him ina well- 
furnished, commodious apartment, in excellent health, and 
kind to the author as ever. He was greatly pleased with the 
present, and admired the tasteful way in which this book was 
brought out. The prison was no solitude while O’Connell and 
his friends were in durance. 

They had not to pine long in captivity. The judgment of 
the Queen’s Bench was reversed by the House of Lords on a 
writ of error, Lord Denman using the memorable words: 
‘‘ Tf such practices as have taken place in the present instance 
in Ireland should continue, the trial by jury would become a 
‘mockery, a delusion, and a snare.’” Mr. O’Hagan, who had 
been one of O’Connell’s counsel (now one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas), accompanied by Messrs. Mahony, 
W. Ford, and John Macnamara Cantwell, the eminent solicitor, 
brought the news which rejoiced the hearts of millions. A mon- 
ster procession enabled the people to give vent to their enthu- 
siastic delight, and once more O’Connell was free! Soon as 
possible he returned to Derrynane, where he hoped the fresh 
breeze of the Atlantic would blow away every trace of prison 
air. 
But this was impossible. The spirits of O’Connell never 

recovered the imprisonment, and the events which quickly fol- 

lowed did not tend to restore the cheerfulness he had lost. 

It is not the intention of the writer to track with any minute- 

ness the steps of the great Tribune, from the period of his 

release from Richmond gaol to the close of his mortal pil- 

grimage. This has been well done already in the excellent 
Biography of O’Connell already published by Mr. Mullany. It 
is also rumoured O’Connell’s gifted daughter, Mrs. Fitzsimon, 

intends to publish a memoir of her illustrious father, and we 

have no wish to encroach on her labour of love. The condition 
of Ireland, at the close of O’Connell’s life, was most disastrous. 
A famine had set in, and in 1847, half the population were 
dependent upon public relief. The proprietors of the soil, so far 
from being able to render assistance by employing the people, 
were bankrupt—unable to stock their lands, or sufficiently cul- 
tivate them. We had not then, nor, alas, have we now, that 
commercial industry so necessary to aid agriculture, for our 
seaports have little trade. The writer accompanied O’Connell 
when he waited on the Viceroy, as member of a deputation 
urging the importance of employing the starving people in works 
of national utility, such as would lead to the developing the 
resources of the country. The special mission of the writer was, 
to press upon the drish Board of Works the utility of promoting 
the navigation of the Blackwater in Munster, a measure which 
the chairman of the Board of Works, Sir H. Jones, admitted 
and reported could be accomplished at a cost of £24,000, and 
which would, he reported, have increased the prosperity of the 
extensive and populous district through which the noble river 
flows. To the surprise and regret of the writer he was but 
coldly listened to by those who should have been most prompt 
to avail themselves of every opportunity of using the money s0 
lavishly granted by the Treasury, in a manner calculated to 
effect lasting benefit. The agriculture of ‘Ireland is, after all, 
only one branch of industrial employment, and to increase the 
value of agricultural produce, the communication between the 
interior of the kingdom and the ports should be attended to. 
There was then a vast unemployed population, and by using 
their labours judiciously the Blackwater river, so capable of 
being rendered navigable to Fermoy, could have been made a 
source of permanent wealth, benefiting that town in the sum of 
at least £10,000 per annum. ‘The government neglected the 
opportunity, and the people were allowed to do a little work on 
the highways and byways, much. of which was left unfinished, 


* This prison has now acquired additional interest from being that from 
which James Stephens, head centre of Irish Fenians, escaped in Decem- 





ber, 1865, when on the eve of his trial by Special Commission. 
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and, from the way in which the money was spent, there was a 
good deal of jobbing, as usual—only a small portion reaching 
those really intended to be benefitted. Distress spread rapid- 
ly—sickness followed—the people’s food failed. The conse- 
quence was, the people died. ‘This preyed upon O’Connell’s 
mind, and, in 1847, his health became so seriously impaired, 
he was ordered at once entire cessation from business, and to 
travel on the Continent. He struggled to attend Parliament, 
but the effort was too much for his feeble frame, and much as 
he regretted being obliged to leave London at that crisis, his 
family bore him reluctantly to France. 

At another time, and under different circumstances, O’Con- 
nell’s progress on the Continent of Europe would have resem- 
bled that of a mighty conqueror receiving the homage of the 
human race. As it was, wasted by sickness and depressed by 
sorrow, he no sooner reached Paris than the best and purest 
in the land of France hastened to pay their respects to the 
great Emancipator. Montalembert and Berryer were prompt 
in offering their homage to the invalid, and the most distin- 
guished physicians sought to restore his shattered health, but 
in vain. He hastened south, hoping to reach the Eternal 
City, the capital of the Sovereign Pontiff, and journeyed from 
Lyons to Genoa. Here it was decreed he was to rest from his 
wanderings. In this superb city, by the bright waves of the 
Mediterranean, on the 15th of May, 1847, aged 72, O’Connell 
departed this life. His heart is embalmed in Rome, but the 
shamrock grows green upon the grassy mound, beneath the 
shadow of the Celtic round tower which marks where his 
remains sleep in Crinn. Requiescat in pace. 

Thus closed the mortal career of the greatest Irishman of 
his age, whose earliest ambition was that his name should be 
written upon Irish history. We know how fully that aspira- 
tion has been realized, and however Irishmen may differ in 
opinion respecting his political career, we apprehend there can 
be no controversy as to his extraordinary genius and abilities. 

It is, of course, his professional attainments we have chiefly 
to consider; his political career has been more than once 
treated of, and the devotion of his countrymen for so many 
years of his life, fully attested their sense of the obligations 
conferred upon them by one who, for nearly half a century, 
maintained the rights of Ireland against the intolerance, pre- 
judice, and selfishness arrayed against her. As # barrister 
he was perhaps unrivalled. Profoundly learned in the law, 
keen, acute, and far-sighted in his mode of sifting evidence ; 
skilful and rapid in converting anything capable of being useful 
to his client’s benefit, he was eagerly sought for as an advo- 
cate. 

O’Connell’s humour, as we have said, was often a powerful 
engine of success. He thoroughly knew what suited the tas‘e of 
his auditory, and conld speak Irish fluently. His warning 
against Spring Rice, ‘‘ Dead or alive, don’t trust the Rices!” 
the pungency of his epithets, his felicitous nicknames—seldom 
complimentary—took amazingly with the lower orders. At 
the great Clare election in 1829, his speech announcing the 
flight of his opponent, the Right Hon. Vesey Fitzgerald, was 
most ludicrous: ‘ Boys, where’s Vasy Vigarald? Ochone, 
Vasy, I’m dull without you. Righi! mavourneen, righi/* and 
Send the bell about for him. Here’s the cry for you— 

Stolen or strayed, 
Lost or mislaid, 
The President of the Board of Trade ! 

Being opposed to Mr. West, who certainly was a plain, 
heavy-featured man, O’Connell was lavish in calling him ‘‘ Sow- 
West,” and ‘‘ Ugly West.” In a hustings speech Mr. West 
baid : , 

“* My opponent has the advantage of me, for he wears a 
wig.” 

‘I scorn all such advantage,” said O’Connell, taking of his 
wig. ‘‘ Come now, boys, compare us both; is ‘Sow- West’ the 
beauty ?” 

* Run, dear, run! 











O'Connell bore off the palm amidst loud cheers. 

He carried his love of joke and readiness of repartee into the 
senate, and often the tedium of debate was relieved by the 
flashes of his humour. Perhaps his most successful jeu d’esprit 
was the parody he uttered on three colonels, members of par- 
liament, two of whom were quite innocent of hirsute appendage, 
while the third always wore a flowing beard. ‘The lines were 
these : 

“ Three colonels in three distant counties born, 
Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn ; 
The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 
The next in bigotry—in both the last. 
The force of Nature could no further go— 
To beard the third she shaved the other two.” 

His abilities as an orator, as we have observed in the pro- 
gress of this work, were of a very high order, and, in the 
House of Commons he succeeded where those eminent orna- 
ments of the bar, Erskine and Curran, comparatively failed. 
His power over the masses of his countrymen was immense, 
but not greater than his services merited. He procured their 
religious emancipation, and broke down the barriers which 
obstructed the progress of the Irish people. Well had it been 
if some spirit equally potent prevented the secret organization 
which has so extensively struck root, and spread throughout 
our country, as disclosed by the Fenian trials. Now, indeed, the 
English government must feel and regret that Daniel O’Connell 
was doomed to incarceration, for his attempts were open, and 
took place in the light of the day. The character of O'Con- 
nell has been compared to some of the great men of antiquity— 
Pericles and Cato. That of the latter, as described by Livy, 
shows many points of resemblance: ‘‘ Si jus consuleres, peri- 
tissimus ; si causa oranda esset eloquentissimus. Orationes 
et pro se multz, et pro aliis, et in alios, nam non solum accu- 
sando, sed etiam causam dicendo fatigavit inimicos. Simultates 
nimis plures et exercuerent eum, et ipse exercuit eas; nec 
facile dixeris utrum magis pesserit eum nobilitas, an ille agita- 
verit nobilitatem.’’* 

This able lawyer and first-rate advocate must ever occupy 
a foremost place among the great men of the past, whether 
regarded in his professional or political capacity. If the writer 
has been the means of preserving such details of his ‘‘ Bar 
Life” as otherwise might have perished, he considers his time 
and labours have been well employed. For the manner in 
which he has executed his self-imposed task, all he can say 
is—would it were worthier the subject of his memoir. | 

THE END. 
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THE WIDOW'S DAUGHTER; 
OR, 
FATAL EFFECTS OF A CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE.—(concivpep.) 








Among no people on the earth is there found such a sympa- 
thy and respect for the unfortunate as there is among the Irish. 
With them the rule is, never to inquire into the cause or man- 
ner of sorrow, but immediately to relieve it whatever it be. 
Whatever be the faults of my poor countrymen, the native deli- 
cacy, the untgught kindness of their natures, can counterba- 
lance and redeem them all. With them the soothing word is 
ever ready— the kind voice, the hand ever stretched out to 
welcome and receive, and the ‘‘ cead mille failthe’”’ gushing fresh 
and warm from their generous hearts. Food and lodging 
are by them considered nothing, and for the greatest charity 
that they bestow, the approval of their own hearts, and the 
blessing of the distressed, is more than sufficient reward. Cha- 


* If consulted on a legal question, he was the ablest counsellor; if a 
cause was in need of advocacy, he was the most eloquent. His speeches 
are very numerous—spoken for himself, for others, and against others ; 
for he wearied his enemies, not only by accusations against them, but by 
sustaining debates in opposition to them. Hostilities of every kind gave 


him full work, and he thoroughly worked them; and it is not easy to de- 
cide whether the aristocracy tried most to crush him, or he to crush the 
aristocracy.—Lib. xxxix. c. 40. 
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rity with them is spontaneous—it does not stop to ponder or 
consider ; and, like all their other impulses, it springs forth 
pure and unadulterated from their simple and unreflecting 
hearts. 

All this time Mrs. Brown was alone in her desolate home. 
A stupor, like that of death, had come upon her, weighing 
down both body and mind. On her return from the well, she 
had thrown herself into a chair, where the evening still found 
her. Meal-time was past and gone, but no thought of such 
had she. The shadows of evening had stolen over all things. 
The few flowers outside the door had long since closed up their 
fragrant bells, and the universal quiet and silence of night 
brought repose and healing to everything except the weary 
heart! For her the solitude of night could bring no rest— 
the radiance of day could not impart a charm. She had built 
up an idol, and loved it with a mother’s, an Irish mother’s 
fond idolatry ! and it had crumbled into dust. She was poor 
before—what was shenow? She wasrich in decent industry, in 
virtuous independence—what had she now? Nothing but dis- 
grace. She was now to endure the pity, the comments of her 
neighbours, and hear them say, ‘‘ We all knew no good could 
come of her great notions of breeding and education, and the 
like. This is the woman that got her daughter taught to read 
and write, and brought her up better than the children of her 
neighbours.” 

Night came at last—and then another day! and another 
long, weary night. Oh! how miserable was she. Her wild 
rage had given place to a listlessness of life—a numbness, a 
torpor that nothing could dissolve. Her eyes became dry and 
stony : she remembered long ago, when she could cry for a neigh- 
bour’s trouble! She had now no tears for her own. She turned 
away from food with loathing—she would not approach the 
door lest she should see a human face. She had loved her 
daughter intensely, and in proportion to the greatness of her 
love and hope was now the greatness of her disappointment. 
She lived on from day to day without a wish, without a hope— 
existing only in the past. 

Tt might be about a week or ten days after her daughter left 
her, that she sat one evening brooding over the remains of what 
had been a fire. Her thoughts had taken a milder and holier 
channel—she was calling to mind the time when Statia was an 
innocent child beside her knee. Ah! that was a blessed time— 
she had no trouble or grief then. She remembered that when 
she sat to work, Statia would take a book and read for her 
about some wonderful country across the sea, where the inha- 
bitants were dressed out in beads and feathers, and where the 
bread grew upon trees. Now that her first burst of grief had 
passed away, how her heart yearned to take back’ to all its old 
Jove her erring, but penitent, and still dear child! Let the 
world frown on them as it might, they would still have each 
other; let it talk and sneer now, she coald bear it all. She 
looked to the window to try if she could see a passing shadow— 
anything like that which her heart leaped up and longed for. 
A light hand was laid on the latch—she gasped for breath— 
it opened. It was only a young child that Statia loved. 

She came with a cage and bird in her hand. ‘‘ Good evening, 
Mrs. Brown,” she said; ‘‘ any news of Statia yet2 Will she 
be back soon ?” 

‘‘T don’t know, indeed,” faltered the poor widow. ‘I didn’t 
see her since. I can’t say when she’li be back.” 

‘‘T want her badly now,” said the child, laying down her 
cage on the table ; ‘‘ this poor bird is pining away, and I don’t 
know what to do with it. She was always handy about birds, and 
flowers, and other things.” 

The heart-broken mother made her no answer, and she went 
on: ‘‘Statia herself had a linnet once, and it fell sick, just 
as mine is now. She nursed it night and day, and went very 
far off into the mountains, looking for something that she knew 
it loved. But for all that cre he died, and I saw her crying 
over it, She said it was one you gave her, when it was very 
young, a long time ago.” 











‘My poor Statia! my good, gentle girl!” cried the poor 
mother, who had been greatly affected by the talk of the inno- 
cent child; ‘she is sick now herself, maybe, without any one 
to nurse or attend her. Sad days she has seen since the linnet 
died, God help her.”’ 

‘‘You must bring her back,” said her artless companion ; 
‘we are all very lonesome after Statia. She used to run over 
almost every day to our place, and we all miss her ever so 
much. The flowers she sowed for me are now up a great piece 
above the earth, and she promised to transplant them. I have 
a new book too, and I want her to tell me what the pictures 
are allabout. But, indeed, I want her about this poor bird ; 
for if she does not come back and tell me what to do with it, 
I am sure it will die.”’ | 

There was no answer to this, and she began to see from her 
companion’s silence and evident distress that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

‘Ts Statia sick, then ?” continued the child, with a very 
sorrowful face; ‘*‘ or maybe she is dead. Oh! dear, oh! dear— 
I shall then have to get flowers for her grave as well as for my 
poor little brother’s.” ; 

In an agony of grief she laid her head on Mrs. Brown’s lap, 
and sobbed bitterly. The bereaved mother had not thought of 
death till now—the idea was too much forher! The child’s 
exclamations, her passionate weeping, touched the right 
chord. The fountains of her heart broke through their icy 
barrier—her tears gushed warm and thick on the bright head 
of the child. , 

In a short time the door again opened, and they both started 
up. The child hastily dried her tears, and kissing her com- 
panion, took up her cage and glided softly away. ‘The new 
visitor, a tall, powerful man, entered with the usual salutation 
of, ‘* God save all here.”’ 

‘‘God save you kindly, Jack Purcell,’’ replied Mrs. Brown 
in a broken voice ; for she remembered what a sad scene she 
had passed through on the day of his wife’s last visit. 

‘You're lonesome now, Mary,” he said, ‘* without Statia ; 
an’ sure no wondher—your comrade for so many years. What 
brought me to you now is, that if you wish to see her she’s at 
my place. An’ the more haste you make the betther, for poor 
Statia will never see the grey dawn !” 

‘My God!” she exclaimed—and falling back, and turning 
her eyes to heaven, until the balls were almost Jost in the 
sockets, she clasped her hands over her bosom, and every limb 
shook and shivered as with a palsy stroke. 

‘- See now,” he went on, ‘‘ if this isn’t what I call a down- 
right rael hardship. To rear a child as decently as yours 
was reared is no joke, and to have it all end this way! But 
don’t be downcast, ma’am dear; you done your duty by her, 
sure enough, an’ never spared yourself where she was con- 
cerned, an’ if you’re not rewarded in this life, you will in the 
next. An’ sure to think that you did do your duty by her, is 
a great comfort now. If she married, and went off to Ameri- 
key, an died there, in them wild lonesome woods an’ places, you 
might never know whether she was alive or dead, or if you did 
know, ’twould be a’most as bad. You'd be thinkin’ thin that 
she died far away from her people, without a Christian hand 
to retch her a cup of wather, or even to close her eyes. But 
the case is different now, an’ you ought to be thankful that it 
is. She’s lyin’ snug and brave in my own bed beyant, and any- 
thing she wants is there for her, though I say it that oughn’t 
to say it. An’ she has yourself to the fore, to wake her 
dacently, and lay her alongside her poor father. An’ isn’t that 
a comfort too, if you’d only think so.”’ 

‘What ails her, Jack avick ?” interrupted Mrs. Brown; 
‘‘ tell it out at wanst; sure it can’t be worse than it is.”’ 

‘‘ Why thin many things ails the crayther, ma’am dear, an’ 
the heart breaking wid her entirely is the worst of all. Yester- 
day she fell very sick, an’ afther going through a power, she 
was delivered of a dead child, an’ the docthor that we sent for, 
as wellas Molly Mac, says she'll never see the morning sun 
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rise agin. Well, when she heard she was to die—an’ a hard 
thing it is for any one to hear, let alone a young craythur like 
her—‘ Send for the priest,’ says she, ‘ an’ send for my mother, 
till I see her before I die. An’ tell her,’ says she, ‘ that I'm 
married, though I could not tell it, nor my husband’s name 
before, by rason of an oath he made me take; but I ean tell 
it now that I am on my death bed ; an’ I hope my mother will 
forgive me for all the sorrow I heaped on her, an’ bless me be- 
fore I go, an’ let me die in her arms,’ says she, the craythur. 
Yerra, if ye war listenin’ to her !”’ 5 

The mother’s heart was in more than relenting mood, and 
now but yearned to clasp her erring child. 

Purcell’s horse and cart were at the door ; he helped her up, 
and they proceeded in silence. Her heart was too full for 
' words. One idea, that of her injured dying child, whom she 
had treated so harshly, alone engro-sed her. She remembered 
how she had spurned the suppliant kneeling at her feet, and 
crying in the despairing tones of a breaking heart. She 
pressed her hands upon her bosom, as if to stifle these sad 
thoughts. The cart arrived at last. Mrs. Purcell came out, 
and in silence led her into the house. A few children sat 
cowering at the fire; but not a sound was amongst them. 
When she came to the door of the inner room, she paused for 
a moment to arm herself with fortitude, to collect her thoughts, 
to call up all her powers of patience, or endurance. She heard 
a short breathing within ; a few stifled moans that thrilled to 
her very heart ; she went in, and walked slowly up to the side 
of the bed. 

There were no curtains on the little bed ; but upon a pillow 
and sheets as white as snow, lay the wreck of what had once 
been the beautiful Statia Brown. She seemed exhausted by 
severe suffering—she lay back, her eyes closed, and giving no 
sign of life save thick breathing and the moans. The fair face 
was pale and worn, the closed eyes deep sunken ; but the skin 
of the lid was so fair, that one could almost see the deep blue 
of the eye beneath. The soft brown hair was lying close to 
the cheek and brow, all damp and chill. One hand lay outside 
the clothes, fast closed; but oh! so fair and small, and worn! 

Her mother stood over her, and gazed with dry glassy eyes 
upon this sad wreck. She could not move, or speak, or cry ; 
but stood silent and tearless beside all she had loved on earth ! 
Her heart was broken! Was this Statia—her light-hearted 
beautiful girl ? 

‘* Statia, dear,’’ said Mrs. Purcell, after a little time, ‘‘ here 
is your mother ; won’t you speak to her, agra ?”’ 

She opened her eyes, and when her mother’s face met hers, 
she uttered a low cry of joy. A happy and triumphant 
smile lighted up her whole countenance. She flung one arm 
round her mother’s neck, and with the other hand, held out 
something to her—it was_her marriage ring ! 

Her mother flung herself on her knees beside the bed—every 
limb trembled and shook again. 

‘“‘ Don’t fret so, mother asthore,” said the poor girl, ‘‘ maybe 
‘tis all for the best ; we could not always be so happy as we 
were. Oh! howI wish I had told you everything before now, 
and not minded that foolish vow.” 

‘‘ Statia,’’ said her mother in a hollow tone, “ will you for- 
give me, your poor mother ? acushla machree, forgive her, and 
don’t let her go down to the grave without forgiveness for the 
black wrong she did you? When you were ill and heart-sore 
I drove you from the roof that should have sheltered you, and 
foreed you to seek from strangers a place to breathe your last 
sigh in. God reward them, they were better to you than vour 
own. When you knelt at my feet, and prayed and begged, I 
would not listen to you. It was your mother, ma lamma 
dheelish, that Jaid you where you are, and whose cruelty broke 
your heart. And now that you’re going, and leaving me alone in 
the world after you, cushla machree, will you forgive me ?” 

‘*Oh! mother, what words are these ? there was no one to 
be blamed but myself, and God has punished my wilfulness 
and disobedience. I was a foolish, silly girl; I had no right 
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tomarry any one without your consent, and what wonder that 
passion overcame you, not knowing how things were? God 
sees what a good mother you were to me; struggling with po- 
verty, you brought me up creditably ; and if I did not turn out 
as well, as fortunale as others, no one can blame you, mother 
darling ; you did your best since the time that I was a little 
child in your arms. You never said or did a thing that I can- 
not remember now in love. God comfort you, dear mother, 
when I’m gone, and shed upon your soul His holy love and 
peace.” 

‘¢ Who is your husband, Statia asthore ?” she asked, ‘‘ who 
is he, or where is he to be found ?”’ 

But Statia could not answer now. At the mention of her 
husband, all her firmness aud resignation gave way, and she 
sobbed and cried on her mother’s bosom. Poor creature! her 
fortitude and patience were no proof against the agony called 
up by that name. Though im the arms of death, human affec- 
tion and regret for the lost still clung to ber heart in their first 
freshness. ‘‘ Alas! alas!’’ she cried, ‘‘ he is still and quiet 
too, poor fellow. Oh! mother, he is dead and gone.” 

The poor widow looked at Mrs. Purcell for an explanation, 
who said, ‘‘ His name was Jemmy O'Callaghan: don’t you 
remember him that was livin’ wid his uncle in the little house 
down near the wather? His father lives across in Carriga- 
holt—a hard, close man, that thought to get a great match 
entirely for his son. When he heard of this he was so incinced 
that he sent for his son at wanst. Well, poor Jemmy lost no 
time in going home ; the wind riz up, and the sea was roarin’ 
about them, and the boat capsised with himself an’ all that 
was with him. But where’s the use of talking now? His 
father is as badly off as we are, and hasn’t him now, here or 
there, though ’tisn’t for him we are sorry; but for the cray- 
ther that lost him, an’ herself too into the bargain.” 

‘¢ Raise me, mother,” cried the dying girl; ‘‘ the air is hot 
and heavy—I cannot breathe.” 

‘‘ My God, restore her to me, sweet Jesus,” sobbed the 
afflicted mother. ‘‘ Leave me my child, even for thine own 
name’s sake. Give her back to me, to be the light of my eyes, 
and my heart’s idol; take from me all I have, only leave me 
her. Give me sorrow, pain, and poverty—only leave her to 
close my eyes.” 

At death’s approach the suffering mother looked up ina 
maze of wild agony. A change had come in her child—a dark 
shade had stolen over that fair, sweet face. Her breathing 
grew thicker and shorter; a dull, heavy glaze came in her 
eyes; her lips were distorted with a slight convulsion, and her 
chest heaved up and down. “ Air, more air!’ she gasped out, 
‘how hot and suffocating it is growing. Open the window 
for heaven's sake, that I may breathe. Let some one bring a 
candle ; I cannot see you. Come near me, mother, asthore— 
nearer still—give me your hand-—let me feel you. Raise me— 
more light—more air. My sweet Saviour, forgive me. Ah !—” 
She fell back. There were a few slight throbs—a little motion 
of the lips—the eyelids guivered, and then sank and moved no 
more ! 

No one spoke. There is a quiet and sanctity pervading the 
presence of death that will not be intruded upon. She lay so 
still and motionless, and was so fair and beautiful in her repose, 
that they could not break the profound silence. She had no 
thought now of them—no consciousness of their grief or de- 
spair. She was in another and a loftier presence—the veil 
withdrawn from her eyes; what then was their grief to her? 
‘They might cry and wail—it could not pierce the closed ear, 
or penetrate to the still and now passionless and silent heart. 

In the desolation of grief, and in the soul-felt suffering of an 
Irish mother, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak to me, 
Statia ? my heart's idol, speak to your poor mother. I thought 
when we met, you’d have a deal of talk forme, and yet you say 
nothing. You were ever a kind and gentle thing, that would 
stoop down to save a worm. You are past sorrow now— 
your poor mother cannot fret or grieve you any more, nor 
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shut her door against you, and shun you like a thing that she 
The little child that you were fond of, 
loved and missed you, though your mother did not! Only for 
the anger and passion, she loved you above them all, and now 
what can repay her for your loss ?—my idol, my heart’s trea- 
sure you were—my gentle colleen bawn !”’ | 

‘Why then, God comfort you, Mary Brown,” said the com- 
passionate Mrs. Purcell, taking her hand. 

‘‘She was a happy girl once,” said the mother, heedless of 
the interruption. ‘‘ No bird was so happy as she; and the 
merrier she was, the better she worked. She once had typhus 
fever, and her beautiful hair was all eut off. ‘ Keep alockof it, 
mother,’ said she, ‘to think of me if I die.’ I have kept it in 
my bosom ever since—here it is!” and she drew forth a paper 
and showed a long tress of shining brown hair, ‘‘It is a long 
time since,” she said, ‘but ye see how carefully I kept it. I 
never will part with it. God heard my prayers then; I was 
worthier than I am now. She used to read, and work, and 
sing for me; she was my all. Alas! I have noching now. 
How am I to go home without-her! How am I to eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and live on from day to day, and never to 
see her—never to hear her blessed voice again ?”’ 

At the usual time poor Statia was laid in her ‘olitary grave. 
There were many tears shed over the unadorned mound by those 
who remembered her goodness and mourned her fate. But one 
figure, silent and sorrowful, remained in the churchyard. What 
to her was the world now—its pity—its condolence—its re- 
marks ? Her world was that spot of freshly-moved earth. She 
sat down beside the grave; her cloak had fallen from her, and 
her uncovered head was exposed tothe full force of the blast— 
she did not feel it. She was bent forward, and her sunken 
heavy eye fixed intently upon the one spot, with a wild search- 
ing gaze; her whole heart was in that grave. 

When night came she went home, but morning found her 
in the same place, and the ensuing day too, On the third 
evening she had raked away all the loose stones and rubbish, 
and smoothed the heaped up mound, and sat as before, 
quietly watching. She was so occupied by her own thoughts, 
that she did not feel the approach of a person who laid his 
hand on her shoulder, and spoke to her in a kind voice. She 
looked up into his face—it was Jack Purcell. 

‘* Come home, Mary,” he said to her soothingly, ‘‘ come 
home, agra. The wind here is desperate bad entirely, an’ I 
see a grate big shower there beyant, an’ ’twill be down on 
us inno time. This is no place for you to be. Come home, 
dear.” 

‘*T have no home,’ she answered, ‘‘ but where she is. I 
went back to the cabin the other night, an’ looked about for 
her, but I could see her no where. I called her once, and 
over again, but she never came to me. How could she ?” 

‘‘ Aye, indeed,”’ he replied, ‘‘how could she? God help 
you, the misfortune an’ the grief is getting the betther of you 
entirely, so it is. Oh! Mary, where is all your patience gone 
to? You ought to remimber that it is not struggling with 
poverty and suffering she is, but gone home to her good God” 
(he stopped and lifted his hat reverently from his head) ; 
‘this sleep, deep as it is, won’t last for ever ; don’t you know 
that ye’ll meet again? God’s mercy is very gréat—greater 
than even our sins. Doesn’t He tell us to be hopin’ on 
always, and to trust to Him as toa rock. Don’t you hear me, 
Mary ?” 

**Do I hear what,”’ she repeated, looking round her anxi- 
ously. ‘I hear something surely, but it is not her. I may 
call her ever so much, but she won’t answer me now. My 
God! how many weary days and nights more am I to spend, 
and not a sight of her to gladden my old eyes ?”’ 

He stooped over her, and took her hand in his and looked 
into her face with all. the tenderness and pity of a woman. “I 
have childre myself,” he said, ‘‘ an’ I know how to feel for 
you. If cutting off one of my own limbs would bring her back 
to you, God sees how cheerfully I’d do it. But nothing can 





bring her back. We must, you know, suffer either in this 
world or the next, and maybe ’tis for your own salvation God 
ees fit to afflict you.” 

‘‘ Go away, Jack Purcell, I bid you,” she said. ** Go home 
and don’t mind me. Your offer is kindly meant, I know ; but 
I can’t go with you, and I don’t want any one here. Come 
over tome. Here is the key of my chest. The money that 
you'll find in it I intended for her. I have no use of money 
now. Take, and keep it for her sake.” 

His face assumed a dark and stern look, and he started 
back angrily a few paces. ‘‘ An’ is it me you ask,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘to do such a mean thing? Don’t insult me, by 
offering payment for a little kindness and charity to a suffer- 
ing fellow-creature. ‘Take back your goold, Mary Brown. I 
don’t want it, an’ what’s more, I scorn it. It wasn’t for it I 
gave the crayther a bit an’ sup, an’ the shelter of my roof, 
but for her own sake, an’ for the love of God. An’ now you 
offer me money for it! I’m a poor man—lI can’t deny that; 
but I’m an honest one, and an Irishman—every inch of me, 
thank God. Selling the shelter of my roof! swapping ould 
Irish hospitality for a few dirty pieces of goold! Heavens 
above ! did ever any one hear of the like!” 

‘“?Tisn’t for the bit and sup, Jack ; 1 don’t mean that,” she 
said, ‘‘ but ’tis for your kindness to herself. You might give 
your greatest enemy a week’s shelter of your roof; but it is 
only to a friend you’d give the kind look and the soft word, 
and the mille failthe you gaye to her. I have no relation, 
an’ you were my best friend. Take it for her sake ; she doesn’t 
want it now—neither do I. If it was ten times as much, I 
don’t begrudge it to you. I can’t forget that only for you and 
yours she might have breathed her last by the ditch side. 
Asthore machree! my heart’s darling she was; what a hard 
fate was hers.”’ She covered her face passionately with her 
hands, and the tears came dropping down through the long 
wasted fingers. 

The good farmer cast his own rough hand across his eyes. 
‘¢T can’t stand this any longer,’ he said mentally. ‘I'll go 
for Shusy, and maybe she might knock some rights in her, 
and persuade her to come home out of this lonesome place.” 
He then added aloud, ‘‘ ’m going away a dawny step ; but I’ll 
be back in no time, an’ Shusy tco. Don’t lave that now, for 
fear we'd miss you till we come again.” 

She did not answer or heed him in the least. She did not 
even turn her head to see him go, but remained in the same 
position by the grave. He hurried off, and in a short time 
returned with his good-natured wife, thinking that the latter 
might induce her to accompany them. She had fallen over 
the grave ; they called her, but she did not answer them ; the 
farmer (ook her hand, but it dropped again from his touch ; 
he raised her head ; it was dull and heavy as a stone. 

‘*Oyeh! mille murther,’ he said. ‘I knew how ’twould 
be. She has fretted herself into a fit of sickness ; or maybe 
tis in a faint she is.” 

‘Tis neither, Jack,” said his wife, weeping bitterly. ‘‘ The 
poor sowl is dead at last. Oh! may God have mercy on her, 
and grant her forgiveness and peace. An’ sure it was in his 
mercy he sent for her. Her reason and her mind were gone 
a’most with all the throubles; an’ what business had she 
here? Her hand is fast closed; open it, Jack—there is 
something in it she wanted to save, or have buried with her, 
maybe.” 

They opened her hand with difficulty, and something dropped 
upon the grass. They took it up ; it was her poor girl’s lock 
of hair and marriage ring !—Jvish Monthly Magazine. 





A barrister on a northern circuit. had a favorite mode of morti- 
fying a witness, by saying: “ Well, sir, I shall only ask you one question, 
and I do not care which way you answer it.” Mr. Brougham, who was 
on the same circuit, accosted his friend one morning as follows: “ Well, 
I have only one question to ask you, and I do not care which way you 
answer it; ‘How do you do to-day.’ ” . 
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LIFE AND. ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O'REGAN. 
An Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER ELXTV. 
OUR OLD HOME—A WINDFALL. 


“ Dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection ts them to view, 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild- wood, 
And every loved spot that ny infancy knew.” 
Woopworrna. 


I went down by rail to Bristol, and’ steamed for Cork.— 
Changes had taken place in the Emerald Isle during my ab- 
sence. A well-conducted railway now links Passage to Cork, 
and, in due time, I was comfortably taking mine ease in the 
Victoria Hotel, enjoying a luxury I had long been a stranger 
to—whiskey punch. ‘The Cork Examiner of the evening, 
damp from the press, was brought to me. While holding it 
to dry by the fire, a once familiar word, the name of our 
family seat, rivetted my gaze. Putting on my spectacles, I read 
a flaming advertisement, stating that on the next day, in the 
city of Cork, would be sold by public auction, the House and 
Lanps of KNOCKNACOPPLE, as particularized in the rentals— 
sale to be made insuch lots or together, as might be most 
convenient. 

Then followed a full description of the property, not for- 
getting its contiguity to some well-known foa coverts, rendering 
it a desirable acquisition for a sporting gentleman, and for 
farther particulars directing application to be made at the 
office of the commissioners, at their court, Henrietta-street, 
Dublin, or to the solicitor conducting the sale, Mr. Timothy 
Moylan, Patrick-street, Cork. 

Again and again I devoured the advertisement. What a 
hosi of recollections flashed rapidly to my mind when the words 
met my sight. My father’s voice sounded in my ear; my 
mother’s form rose before my eyes; the days of my ehild- 
hood, with their fireside joys, came thronging on my brain as 
I read the notice: *‘'To be sold, Knocknacopple’’—my home ! 
our place! ‘True, it had ceased to belong to us many years: 
ago, but it is hard to divest ourselves of the feeling that we) 
have lost all property in what once was ours, and ours only. 

As if awakening from a sleep in which “I dreamt, and, 
back tomy early years had wandering fancy flown,” as the song 
says, I started up exclaiming, ‘I'll purchase it!” Mechani-' 
cally I'grasped the bell-rope, and continued my ejaculations, 
when, in answer to my summons, the waiter appeared. 

‘*T’ll purchase -it!’’ I said. 

The man stared, wiped the table, though it was dry, and: 
asked, 

** Did you ring, sir ?”’ 

** I'll purchase it !” 

‘‘ More hot wather, sir?” 

**T’ll purchase it!” , 

He repeated his question, and I became aware of his pre- 
sence. 

‘*Do you know Mr. Moylan ?” 

‘Ts it the ’torney, sir, or his son, the counsellor ?” © 

‘The attorney.” 

‘‘Oh, troth'I do, and well.” 

‘Could you take a message to him at once ?” 

‘* Cer.ainly, sir.” vrata 

‘Would you say that.a gentleman would be glad to see 
him respecting the purchase of Or stay, I think it is 
better to go to him; does he live far from this ?” 

‘‘ Quite convanient, sir, at the ind of the street.” 

‘‘Very'good—you show ‘me the way.” I put on my hat, 
and went forth. | 

The streets Uf Cork are not very long, and it was but a few 
moments when my guide and I turned the corner into Patrick- 
street, I then recollected the position of Mr. Moylan’s house, 
and dismissing the waiter, knocked at the door of one of my 

















~ 


early patrons when at the bar. I was admitted. In the in- 
side office, seated on a high stool, leaning over his desk, was 
a low-sized, stout-built man, about my own age, wiih red face, 
sharp piercing eyes indicative of hasty temper, sturdy expres- 
sion of countenance, and husky voice. I recoguised him in 
an instant, though many years had elapsed since we met. 

‘‘Mr. Moylan, I presume ?”’ 

‘That's my name, sir,” and he looked up from the pareh- 
ment he was intently perusing. 

‘‘T have called on you concerning the sale of Knock- 
nacopple.” 

‘* Take a chair, sir.” He had evidently quite forgotten me. 

*‘ Here, Ned’’—he addressed a clerk or apprentice in the 
outer room—‘‘ hand me down the m ‘ps and rental of the pro- 
perty in the Incumbered Estates Court for sale to-morrow.” 
And in a few minutes the entire of the lands formerly in the 
occupation of my family was laid in the maps before me. 

‘* It is only fair to let you know, sir,”’ observed Mr. Moylan, 
‘the place is out of repair. No one has lived there since the 
O'Regans left, but a small outlay would make it a place fit for 
a bishop.” 

** What sum will it reach, do you suppose ?”’ 

‘* About ten thousandpounds altogether. The Commissioners’ 
title give the fee simple.” 

‘*'That is a large sum,” I replied ; “‘ can you tell me are the 
farms let. Have the Donovans Gurteen ?”’ 

‘**The Donovans have Gurteen.” 

** And the M‘Carthys, Kilbride.” 

‘They have, and pay their rents to the minute. I give 
you my honour, the word arrear is not found in the tenants’ 
vocabulary.” 

‘That's a bold assertion,” I observed, ‘‘ and rather singular 
on an [rish estate. Have the Nolans Glenabo ?”’ 

‘* Yes. Why,’ said Moylan, ‘‘ youseem well acquainted with 
the names ofthe tetiants, and their holdings.”’ 

**T knew the place very well formerly,” 1 replied with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Ah! a pleasant place it was in olden times, I have heard,” 
said he. ‘* What a pity old O'Regan had not a steady hard- 


working son, instead of that harum-scarum that went to the 


| bar, but was fonder of fox-hunting than reading his briefs, as I 


know to my cost.” 

‘*A nice account you give of me,” thought I; and secure in 
my incognito—in the alteration effected by climate and age, as 
wellas the length of my absence, and my corpulency, I ventured 


| to ask, ‘* Did you know the son ?” 


‘‘ Know him!” he repeated; ‘‘troth to my loss I did, and 
his worthy father before him; and when I found the young 
man was at the bar, intended to push him on, and make him my 
junior—for I was a young fellow myself at the time, just out of 
my apprenticeship. What did he do, sir: I entrusted him 
with a brief in a record at the assizes here; the opposite 
party went into a rebutting case; my other counsel were cut 
of court ; the judge called on him to go on, and the poor oma- 
dhawn* never knew whether he was right or wrong, and as 
misfortune would have it, abused his own client as a rascal 
that ought to be scouted-out of court, and so he was accord- 
ingly.” 

I recollected this mistake of my early days, and changed 
the ‘conversation. ‘‘ The sale takes place to-morrow; is it 
likely there will be much competition ?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I'fear not,” he replied; ‘‘the country is drained 
by poor rates and emigration, and land, at present, is down. 
This estate, however, is well circumstanced, and if you pull 
down the old house, and throw the lawn into a sheep farm, | 
have no doubt you'll get six per cent. at least on your outlay.’ 

This speech cut me to the quick. -‘* Pull down the old house!” 
that’ fine antique specimen of the Elizabethian style. ‘* Throw 
the lawn into a sheep walk!” Had not prudence come promptly 
to my aid, I had assaulted the lawyer; but I suppressed my 

* Silly person. 
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emotions resolutely, fearing lest a hasty word might betray me, 
and feeling I had better preserve my incognito strictly until after 
the biddings were forwarded. I took up my hat and a copy of 
the rental, and saying I should probably attend the auction, I 
wished Mr. Moylan ‘‘ Good night.”” Ihad a restless and broken 
slumber. Dreams—those strange and mysterious associations 
of strong impressions in waking hours, visited my pillow, and 
the old familiar faces of kindred and friends, long mouldered 
mto dust rose before me ; morning came, I made a hasty toilet 
and breakfast to match, and as noon approached, wended my 
way to the auction mart. 

It was thinly attended; sporting seemed at a discount. I 
noticed the lack of men with that free-and-easy impress upon 
their good-natured faces which peculiarly denotes the lover of 
field sports. A few hard-grained looking usurers, half-a-dozen 
shrewd-visaged country gentlemen, some sharp-featured pro- 
fessional agents and their clerks, and less than a score of 
lookers-on of no particular class, completed the group. 

A bustle took place as the bells of Shandon chimed the 
hour of noon, and the sonorous clang vibrated over the city 
built beside ‘‘ the pleasant waters of the river Lee.” A dapper 
little man bounced out of a covered car, and ascending the 
rostrum, proceeded in a most voluble tone to describe the 
various merits of Knocknacopple. He dilated upon its scenic 
loveliness, the Elysian beauties of the grounds, the fertile pro- 
perties of its soil, the verdure of its fields, the value of its 
woodlands. The words which found so ready a response in 
my breast individually, raised no corresponding emotion in 
that of any other amongst his auditors ; on the contrary, they 
were disposed to ridicule the highly-coloured exordium of the 
autioneer. 

‘‘ Faix he’s talking poetry,” said one. ‘‘ Tis blarneying us 
he is,” said another, alluding to the well-known castle in our 
neighbourhood. 

‘‘ Now gen’lmen,” said he, ‘‘ you have before you a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” ‘+Buttermilk,” mildly sug- 
gested Mr. Moylan, which raised a general shout. 

‘* Fox coverts and fox hounds,” resumed the little man, ‘‘ to 
render this lot the most desirable one ever presented to the 
competition of sporting Irish gentlemen.”’ 

** Whoop! tally ho! my darling,” cried a country squire in 
true hunting style, whch caused a universal cheer. 

The house and demesne of Knocknacopple was the first lot 
put up, but our poor old hall seemed to find no favour with 
the good folk present, for no one bid. The lands of Gurteen, 
Kilbride, and several other denominations, were afterwards set 
up, the several offers for which showed the attorney the bids 
were unequal to the value of the land; it then occurred to him 
to offer the entire estate in one lot. 

A gentleman present, who it appeared was an incumbrancer 
on the property, bid £8,000 ; I immediately bid £8,100. A 
good deal of competition took place, until at last this person 
raised his offer to £9,000. I sawclearly that he was getting 
more cautious when he named this sum, and, as I was at- 
tentive to what was going on, a few words close beside me in- 
terested me. ‘‘ Sweeny is going it strong,” said a country gentle- 
man, jogging his neighbour’s elbow. ‘‘’Tis not for himself, 
though,” was the reply. ‘* Why, who is he bidding for ?”’ 
asked his friend. ‘‘ Mr. Daniel Casey.” 

I started at a name I had cause to remember with bitter- 
ness. Casey owner of Knocknacopple! I thought of my poor 
father, who was persecuted to his death by a tailor of that 
name, and roused by the recollection, I bid £9,500 in that re- 
solute tone of voice that implies a determined purpose, and 
means to back it. 

This sturdy offer, so much beyond the last bidding, took my 
opponent by surprise. He whispered to a mean-looking indi- 
vidual beside him; I did not hear what he said, but caught 
the reply: ‘‘I cannot afford to give more than £9,000 for the 
property,” said the person interrogated, resolutely putting 
his hands into his pockets. 
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‘¢ Well, gentlemen,” asked the autioneer, ‘‘ any advance on 
nine thousand five hundred ? Come, Mr. Sweeny, what shall 
I say for you?” ‘The person thus named made no reply. 
‘Going! going!’’ continued the auctioneer, pausing at each 
word to allow for a change of mind. ‘* Must I knock down 
this valuable property at so low a sum as nine thousand five 
hundred pounds! Shail I add a hundred for any gentleman 
present ? Come, Mr. Sweeny, do allow me to make the bid ?” 

‘¢T have named the utmost | intend to offer,’ Sweeny replied 
in a decided tone. 

‘¢ Well, sir,’’ said the auctioneer to me, as the hammer fell 
with a sharp tap, ‘‘ I dare say the Commissioners will accept 
your offer, and you may soon learn you are master of Knock- 
nacopple.” 

I mentally thanked God I stood fair to be owner of our an- 
cestral lands, and prayed Mr. Moylan t» expedite the business, 
ceiving him authority to do all that was requisite. I was 
liberal in arranging matters, and soon obtained the proper con- 
veyance. It was an amusing scene, when I disclosed to my 
old friend who the bona jide purchaser was, and that I was 
‘‘ Bryan O'Regan.” He stared at me until 1 feared his eye- 
balls would burst. ‘‘ What!” he exclaimed in accents of sur- 
prise, ‘‘are you really the Counsellor ?”’ 

‘Tf I am not,” I replied, ‘‘I do not know who I am.” 

‘* By the Chancellor’s mace but he’s himself, glory be to 
goodness! I ask your pardon, sir, for my remark when you 
called at my office ;’’ and the worthy attorney shook my hands 
most warmly, and laughed at his own want of recollection. 
However, he said half serious, though still laughing, ‘‘ you 
lost my cause in truth, and my client into the bargain.” 

‘‘ Well, I shall be a client instead, and promise to do no 
more injury to your legal business. I mean to establish my- 
self in the character I am naturally best suited for in this coun- 
try.” 

‘And what may that be, Counsellor ?” asked Mr. Moylan 
doubtfully. 

‘* To live and die a sporting Irish gentleman !” 

‘‘ That you may never die till you cease to live, I pray,” 
cried an office runner, who overheard my declaration. 

When my arrival was made known to my friends in Cork, 
and its beautiful environs, I had invitations sufficient to occupy 
several weeks, had I felt disposed to accept them. I was, how- 
ever, SO desirous to get settled in my native land after my 
foreign sojourn, and to revisit the happy scenes of my youth, 
I postponed availing myself of the kindness so hospitably 
proffered until I could do so with more satisfaction to myself. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 





A FRIEND IN NEED. 

A MOST extraordinary circumstance occurred some time since in 
England, at the Hawich toll-bar, which was kept by two old 
women. ‘They had a sum of money in the house, and, from some 
cause or other, were extremely alarmed lest they should be robbed 
of it. Their fears prevailed to such an extent, that when a carrier 
whom they knew was passing by, they urgently requested him to 
remain with them all night, which, however, his duties would not 
permit him to do; but, in consideration of the alarm of the women, 
he consented to leave with them a large mastiff dog. When the 
carrier started, the dog became violent, and would not stop; upon 
which one of the women ran after the man, who returned, and left 
his coat for the dog to watch, after which the animal remained 
quietly at the toll-house In the night, the women were disturbed 
by the uneasiness of the dog, and heard a noise, apparently like an 
attempt to force an entrance into the premises ; upon which they 
escaped by the back door. and ran to # neighbouring house, which 
happened to be a blacksmith’s shop. They knocked at the door, 
and were answered from within by the smith’s wife. She said ber 
husband was absent, but that she was willing to accompany the 
terrified women to their home. ‘This was agreed to, and on their 
reaching the house, they heard a savage but half-stifled growling 
from the dog. On entering the house, they saw the body of a 
man hanging half in and half out of their little window, whom the 
dog had seized by the throat and was still worrying. On exami- 
nation, the man proved to be their neighbour the blacksmith, 
dreadfully torn about the throat, and quite dead. 
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At this uprose one thrilling cheer, “Ho! Dermod, hast thou seen the foe? 
SARSFIELD’S SORTIE.* + ae the martial train swept on, Where? When >? Come quickly speak, 
ke a dark cloud o’er the summer sky, And I will strike, ere morn, a blow 
pom? g Till Bridgetown’s streets were won ; Shall blanch the Dutchman’s cheek.” 
“To horse, to horse, my merry men, Nor slacked he here his headlong pace, “T saw the foe,” the scout replied, 
The gallant Sarsfield cried, To breathe, or man or steed, “ As sank the sun’s last ray, 
“ But look to your saddle-girths, for we But swept along, as though he sought Encamped on Ballyneedy hill, 
Have far and fast to ride : To test his courser’s speed. Both train and escort lay.” 
Doth any prefer the red wine cup 
To a gallop o’er the lea, 
Let him say the word—this night I wish On, on they swept over hill and dale, “ Enough, enough, my merry men, 
No craven to ride with me.” Past ancient Killaloe ; To horse; and soon shall we 
And now Kinkora’s honor'd vale Disturb their dreams—be this your word, 
Then from the must’ring ranks outspoke Looms darkly on their view ; ‘ Sarsfield and liberty!” 
A veteran old and gray: - On, on they swept—it too is passed, They gained the mountain’s rugged brow, 
“The Lucan horse love the red wine cup, They’ve gained the Shannon’s side; And slumbering far below, 
But ne’er yet shunn’d the fray ; Here Sarsfield drew his courser’s rein, In rash security, beheld 
They love the glance of a wench’s eye, And to his followers cried : The haughty English foe. 
And the sound of minstrelsy, 
But better still in the headlong charge, 
Bold chief to follow thee. “ Doth any among you know the ford— Down, down they swooped upon that foe, 
If so come quickly speak, As eagles on their prey, 
“ Bid them fling themselves on yonder foe, ~~ — pee Se geen Se, Apes ener ere ae 
And though they be ten to one, of fo! Agee ruddy streak, Bre they could turn to bay. 
I'll stake my head ‘gainst a lady’s gl Now bright’ning on the eastern sky, Then rose to heaven, in maddening din, 
glove, Proclaims th Shot, shriek, and d cry— 
It instantly be done.” voclaiaes the seproach of Gey, mt fy ingesting tor an 5 
wae ; And ere it lights Slieve Iellum’s peak, “Strike for your homes—for your altars 
The chieftain bent to his saddle bow, WwW - P Bee a er 
And laughing merrily, e must be far away. Die, hireling Saxon, die! {strike ! 
Declared he’d ask on stricken field 
No trustier company. wr y ranks a youth rode forth, Or, “ Back with the Irish rabble rout !”” 
; ; ush of manly pride “ Re-form !” “ Stand firm!” “ They flee!” 
Straightway he turn’d his horse s head, Lit up his face, and said, “ My chief, Met with the fiercely answering seen 
And rode through the city-gate, I’ll be your willing guide “ Sarsfield and liberty!” 
Followed by five hundred cavaliers, To yonder bank, but not for gold— Right valiantly the English fought— 


As true as steel or fate. 


I scorn a sordid fee; 


Broke, rallied, and fought again ; 


No word was spoke, no sound was heard, My only guerdon and reward But at length a panic shook their ranks, 
Save the deep, duil, muffled tramp My country’s thanks shall be.” And then they fied amain. 
Of the horse’s feet, for near them lay 
The hostile English camp. 
The chieftain seized the youth's right hand, “The field is ours :” brave Sarsfield cried, 
So near it lay, they caught the sound, And grasped it fervently, “ Be prompt, for this crimson plain, 
As the whisp’ring night wind fell, And said, “! wish that country had By all I prize, shall see the last 
Of the low humm’d song, and measured tread Ten thousand sons like thee.” Of William’s vaunted train.” 
Of the watchful sentinel. On, on they swept ; the Shannon’s wave They bounded from their panting steeds, 
Onward they swept, at a rapid pace, Lies sparkling far behind, And quichly piled on bigs, 
Over hill, and dale, and bank, Yet still no pause that gallop knew, In rude and wild commingled heap, 
And the scared peasant awoke from sleep, Hill after hill is climbed. Guns, tumbrils, caissons lie. 


Roused by their sabre’s clank. 


On, on they swept though the murky night, 
A silent company, 

Until they gained Aherina’s height, 
When Sarsfield thus spoke he : 

“Well done, well done, brave comrades all, 
If fate propitious be, * 

We shall win, ere we repass yon wall, 
A name in history. 


On, on they swept ; above their heads, 
Like monarch in his pride, 

Dark Keeper frown’d, and then they flew, 
With hot and hasty stride, 

By stern Glancoola’s rugged base ; 
At length they gain a dell, 

Into whose depths, with thunderous sound, 
A mountain torrent fell. 


“ Now lay a train,” he smiling said, 
“For no gun, or great or small, 

Of these shall ever make a breach 
In Limerick’s ancient wall.” 

The train was laid—a fuse applied, 
And with deep, deaf'ning roar, 

Uprose to heaven that fiery mass, 
Lighting the mountains hoar. 


Earth trembling owned the earthquake shock, 


“Tis true some envious cut or thrust “ Here rest we for a little space,” And distant Galtymore, 

May make our number less, Their gallant leader cried, From all its deep, cavernous rocks, 
And send some gallant steed to roam “To breathe our steeds, i’faith, we’ve had Gave back the thunderous roar. 

The country riderless; A rough and lengthened ride ; As sank to earth the shattered wreck, 
But this you know is a soldier’s fate, But hither comes my trusty scout, Uprose the giorious sun. 

And soldiers true are we. And, if I read aright “To Limerick now,” bold Sarsfield cried, 
Hurrah! my lads, for a soldier’s death His countenance, methinks that we “ Our sortie’s work is done!” 








In the arms of Victory.” Shall fesh our swords to night. M. O’B. 


* “The vigorous defence of the garrison (Limerick) filled William with 
anxiety. He sent orders to hasten the artillery, and commanded his 
cavalry to scour the country and repel the attacks of the peasantry, who 
sought every opportunity of retaliating the wrongs they suffered from the 
soldiery. The news of William’s situation was conveyed into Limerick by a 
French deserter ; and Sarsfield immediately formed the daring plan of sur- 
prising the escort that was now on the road. For this purpose he secretly 
led his troops over Thomond bridge, and proceeding up the Shannon as far 
as Killaloe, crossed over into the county Tipperary, and formed an ambush 
on the line of march which the escort should pursue. Manus O’Brien, 
a Protestant gentleman, brought intelligence of Sarsfield’s march to Wil- 
liam’s camp; but the English officers laughed at him for his pains; and 
much precious time was lost before he could gain admittance to the 
royal presence. The king at once conjectured Sarsfield’s object, and 
ordered Sir John Lanier to proceed with a detachment of 500 horse to 
protect the convoy. The precaution was taken too late. The convoy 
arrived within seven miles of William’s camp, en a fine autumnal evening, 





without having discovered the appearance of an enemy the entire journey. 
Here they halted in reckless security, not dreading an attack so near the 
main body of the army. Suddenly, Sarsfield and his cavalry rushed upon 
them: the waggoners and sentinels were cut to pieces in a moment ; the 
others, startled from their sleep, half armed and unacquainted with the 
country, were slaughtered almost without resistance. Sarsfield hastened 
to improve his advantages, he loaded the cannon to the muzzles, and 
buried them deep in the earth, heaping over them stones, carriages, and 
ammunition waggons; he then laid a train to the whole, and, drawing off 
his men, fired it on his retreat. The dreadful explosion was heard at the 
distance of several miles through the country, and was by many mistaken 
for a supernatural oecurrence. Lanier and his party came up just in time 
to witness the work of destruction: they attempted to revenge it by an 
attack on Sarsfield’s rear, but were handled so roughly that they were 
forced to retreat. The whole Irish party returned into Limerick without 
loss.”—Taylor’s “ Civil Wars of Ireland,” vol. ii. p. 87. 
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LUCY FRANKLIN.—(conciupep.) 

Two years passea away, after our return to England, in peace and 
happiness. Sometimes, indeed, the image of Lady Eleanor Staun- 
ton would rise in all its brigatness and beauty, and force a reluc- 
tant sigh; sometimes I was strongly tempted to ask Lucy to sing 
one, but one, of the airs she used to sing ; or, on a summer evening, 
the languid fragrance of the flowers, the faint breeze, and the deep 
blue sky, brought dim and intoxicating memories of the past, 
which caused a sensation more like regret than I would have cared 
to own to my wife; but this was all. I did not write to Lady 
Eleanor—I never spoke of her—I only heard of her by chance, and 
from common acquaintances. Those only who kave treasured a 
name till the sound becomes one of the spells of the heart— 

** Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.” 


can understand or sympathize with my sensations on such occasions. 
The mixture of sadness, irritation, anxiety, and tenderness, with 
which we hear that name bandied from lip to lip as a topic for 
careless discourse, as the theme of some idle tale, and stand by the 
while, feeling as if it were some possession, some dear inheritance, 
which we dare not claim from the hand of the stranger, is to be un- 
derstood, but not to be expressed: aud, more than vl, to hear that 
name lightly spoken of, coupled prrbaps with a profligate jest— 
oh! how often have I answered with a word and a smile, when I 
would have given a curse and a blow—how often, alas! her name, 
was but lightly esteemed, and yet—ZJ loved her! 

It was the third summer after our arrival that we went for a short 
time to Worthing, in order that the little boy might have the 
benefit of sea air and bathing. The place was insufferably dull, 
the weather insufferably hot; two or three of my dullest acquaint- 
ances were there, and hung upon me like bees whose hive has been 
overthrown. My temper became irritated; I was provoked even 
by Lucy’s excessive enjoyment of her walks by the seaside and her 
tea-drinking in the open air. I was on the point of setting off for 
London, and leaving her and the child to follow, when an unex- 
pected attraction detained me. Lucy came into my study one after- 
noon, in one of her gayest moods, and requested me to put on my 
hat and come out with her. With a groan and a yawn, I flung 
down an essay on petrifactions (which had been sent me from the 
circulating library, instead of the life of Locke, which I had asked 
for), and followed my wife. 

“It is just the thing to please you, Frederick,” said she, as with 
an inquiring glance at the sky I laid my hand on my umbrella: 
‘“‘ paintings ; some original, some copied beautifully from the best 
masters, by a poor fisherman’s son, who never had any instruction 
at all! It is quite wonderful, I assure you.” We proceeded to 
view the collection in a crowded room at the hotel, the master of 
which piqued himself on encouraging the fine arts. I had so often 
been deceived in the expectation of finding amusement in exhibi- 
tions of the same sort, that I was surprised into a sort of admira- 
tion of the talent evinced in some of the pictures which presented 
themselves to my view. ‘There were several good sea-pieces ; a fine 
head of Christ; and, above all, there was a correct copy of the 
Madonna della Seggiola. ‘* There, Lucy, I will buy that,” said I, 
pointing to the picture. ‘ Oh! no, no, no, not that—any one but 
that!” was her reply. I laughed peevishly, and turned to ask the 
artist the price of his performance. He was a thin, pale, eager- 
faced being, and formed by his figure and countenance a fine con- 
trast to his aged mother by whom he stood, and whose small, 
expressionless eyes glittered with pleasure as she gazed on the crowd 
assembled to view and purchase her son’s works. 

Between me and the painter stood a figure, evidently occupied 
with inquiries respecting the same piece I had fixedon. The back 
was turned to me; but the graceful arm, extended as if pointing to 
the Madonna, though half concealed by the thick drapery of her 
shawl, revealed the speaker I advanced, hesitated, advanced again. 
Ah! I had not seen her in every variety of mood—I had not 
watched every attitude of that perfect form, to forget Lady Elea- 
nor Staunton. I greeted her eagerly; and I felt—she felt, that 1 
was glad to meet her. A brief explanation removed all my sur- 
prise at seeing her there: she was but lately arrived. Mr. Staunton 
was obliged to press forward to London, on business, and she had 
requested permission to visit an aunt, whose declining health 
obliged her to become an inhabitant of some watering- place, and 
who, in consequence, had taken a house at Worthing. Here, then, 
was the temptation I had ceased to seek—nay, which I had stu- 
diously avoided, again thrown in my path. It is needless to recount, 
step by step, the renewal of this dangerous intimacy. It suffices to 
say, that in a short time everything pertaining to, or connected 
with Lady Eleanor’s name, was a pleasant delirium; all that was 
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not belonging or relating to her, a dull blank. We had prolonged 
our stay at Worthing two months longerthan we intended; when, 
one evening as I sat alone in my study, a note was bvought me from 
Lady Eleanor. It informed me of the expected arrival of Mr. 
Staunton the ensuing day, and concluded thus: “ Oh! that the 
cold links that bind us for ever apart from each other could be dis- 
solved by some magic spell! That I might foilow you, my beloved, 
through this weary world, as I have done in dreams; that I might 
live with one from whose eye I did not shrink, from whose love I 
did not recoil; peril, sorrow, deuth, should not bar me from you ; 
where you wandered I would go; ‘thy people should be my people, 
and thy God my God!’ But this is frenzy; I rave, and then 
remember what 1am!” As I read the last sentence, I thought I 
heard voices in Lucy’s room: * Conscience makes cowards of us 
all.” I rose, and softly opened my dressing-room door, between 
which and my wife’s apartment there was a very short passage. 
Her door was also open ; she was.seated on a low ottoman, and at 
her feet knelt our little boy, for his evening prayer. His back was 
turned, and I could only see the shining curls of his hair, as the 
licht of the lamp fell full upon them. Lucy’s face was bent low, 
and balf in shadow, and a holy glory beamed in her eyes, which 
were fixed on her child. I stood awed, motionless; fearful almost 
to profane by my breathing the silence around. Mechanically [ 
thought over those wild words, ‘t Thy people should be my people, 
and thy God my God!” “Our father, who art’in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name,” murmured the little child. The sweet, low 
words went tomy heart; I shut my dressing Toor door, and buried 
my face in my hands; ahd then I started up, and tore the letter of 
the temptress into a thousand atoms. | . 

Would that I had died that night! Would that I had perished 
when I first felt the sense of overwhelming shame and regret ; when 
I remembered and sighed for the day when I, too, knelt at my 
mother’s knee, to pray against temptation ; when I made weak and 
miserable, but sincere resolutions against the wrong, and for the 
right. But my punishment would then bave been spared me. 

There are but two other days of my early life. worth recording : 
to one I look back with horror and remorse; to the other, with 
chastened sorrow, and a spirit bowed and humbled. The first of 
these memorable days saw me vowed to Lady Eleanor Staunton. 
She wrote me a hurried frenzied note, entreating me to see her for 
half-an-hour. I obeyed the summons, and found her in a state bor- 
dering on distraction. She said that her maid had betrayed her, 
that her desk had been broken open, my letters and picture taken 
from it; that her husband had moui ted his horse, and rode off, 
full gallop, but where she knew not. Ouly of this she was certain, 
that such was his violence, that, should. he find her in the house 
when he returned, he would murder her. She assured me that he 
had frequently struck her on slight provecations. She knelt at my 
feet, and clung to me—she wept, nay, shrieked, in the vehemence 
of her passion, and declared that if I forsook her, she would put an 
end to her existence. I raised her from the ground, soothed her, 
bade her rely on me, and, leaving her at an hotel, with directions 
to the landlord to have a carriage and four in waiting by the time 
[ should return, I burried home. 

How well every incident of that evening is impressed on my me- 
mory! I still see the cold pure waves dashing on the shore; [ still 
hear the booming of the surf as it broke the reflected beams of the 
moon into phosphoric sparkles; I still behold the line of pale light 
which bounded the mighty ocean in the distance. The fisherman’s 
song; the shrill laugh of children ; the hoarse call of boatmen ; and 
the confused murmur of a summer twilight, are still in my ear as 
they sounded then; and yet, what remains of the fearful realities of 
that evening but a dream of regret ! 

I shut myself in my study, and wrote a long, incoherent letter to 
my wife. I read it over; I figured Aer reading it, and it appeared 
a mockery of her patient love. I tore it to pieces with my teeth, and 
stamped the fragments under my feet ; I sat down again, and wrote 
a few hasty words, containing an assurance that I had not left her 
for long, and rerved myself to enter her room. I listened at the 
door for a moment before I turned the lock; but all was silent— 
she slept. I stole softly to her bedside, and gazed on that pure pale 
face, with its shadowy brow. Involuntarily I contrasted its ex- 
pression with the haggard beauty of the weary and passion-distorted 
countenance which, a short time since, prerented itself to my view ; 
it was the contrast of sin and innocence. [ looked round the apart- 
ment, and my eyes fell on the young artist's Madonna, which hung 
over the chimney-piece: the night-lamp which stood under it, 
dimly lighted up the features of the divine child, the female figure 
remaining in deep shade. Suddenly the tableau of that evening at 
Rome flashed across me. I saw my boy on Eléanor’s knee; I saw 
Lucy’s look of sorrowful reproach, when I insisted on taking him 
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with me. I was roused from my reverie by the sound of the church 
clock ; it wasan hour beyond the time I had appointed with Lady 
Eleanor! I started up, and, in a few moments, the damp coolness 
of the night air fell on my brow. 

I remained with Eleanor long after the delirious passion which 
had filled my heart had ceased to find a placethere. Her faults, to 
which I had been blind while they affected not me, now became 
glaringly visible ; her restless vanity and love of conquest ; the fear- 
ful violence of her temper ; the wild jealousy, not of my affection, 
but of my esteem, for the forsaken Lucy, sickened and disgusted 
me. I grew weary; her very beauty lost its charm, for I could 
not gaze on her without reflecting how stormy a burst might in a 
moment destroy (to me) the features I looked on, and light into 
ungovernable fury the latent fire of her passionate eyes. All my 
confidence, too, in her love was destroyed. Accustomed to the 
feminine dignity of my wife’s manner to her male acquaintance, I 
was shocked and ashamed when Eleanor lavished on every coxcomb 
round her marks of preference and regard. I grew sick of her 
demi-mots ; what had once appeared wit, seemed forwardness; 
what had been playfulness, appeared coquetry ; and the expression 
of her “ laughter-lighted eyes,” seemed to me that which might be 
supposed to animate the countenance of a female demon— a mix- 
ture of talent and wantonness. Then, too, the torture, the hell, of 
being unable to introduce her to any but male acquaintances; the 
shrinking and whispering of dames, who had at least preserved their 
reputation, whatever other loss they might have sustained, when 
Eleanor (which happened but rarely) was visible in the streets or 

ublic walks of Paris. And all this she seemed to feel and observe 

ess than I did; or if observed, her feeling of it was only shown by 
a flash from those wild eyes, and a haughtier and firmer step. There 
was no woman’s shrinking about her; Byron’s Gulnare was gentle 
in comparison. ‘The feeling of tenderness called forth by the evi- 
dent suffering of one whom we ourselves have reduced to a painful 
and galling situation, was never aroused by Eleanor: for humility 
and tenderness, which I had looked for, I found pride and defiance. 
She was born to sin, and to brave the consequences of sin. 

Mr. Staunton obtained a divorce and heavy damages, and I still 
remained with Eleanor, though sick at heart—weary of her, of life, 
of everything, and regretting my abandoned Lucy, and the tran- 
quil blessings of my home. a was at Paris, and the severe winter 
of 18— was setting in, when one morning I was startled by finding 
on the breakfast table a letter, the superscription of which was in 
Lucy’s handwriting. My hand shook violently as I broke the seal. 
It contained but a few words, which were as follow: 

“ My pear Huss anp—Our (my was scratched out) boy has got a return 
of his old lung complaint : the doctors here have pronounced him in 
great and immediate danger. Under such circumstances I am sure I know 
you well enough to depend on your allowing nothing to detain you at 
Paris. Pray, pray come to us, for I am very wretched. Oh! Frederick, 
if it should please God to take him from us! Ever your own, 

“Lucy.” 

I waited till Lady Eleanor entered the breakfast-room, and, after 
a few preliminary words, I read the letter to her. Anger and con- 
tempt shadowed her face, and her answer grated on my feelings : 
“ You are impatient to return, Frederick, and you cannot do better 
than catch at the first woman’s excuse offered to you. I have no 
doubt you will find your child perfectly well by the time its mother 
welcomes you.” She paused for a few moments, and then spoke 
with much emotion. The substance of her speech kept me silent, 
while it filled me with surprise and indignation. She withdrew all 
claim on my protection, and declared her intention of marrying a 
Mr. Sullivan, who had occasionally visited at my house, and sung 
with her; and whose extreme boyishness, both of age and appear- 
ance, had never allowed me, for one instant, to look upon him as a 
subject for Eleanor’s coquetry. She disgusted me by her cold cal- 
culation of the advantages to be derived from this step ; she re- 
minded me, that, although she was divorced, I could not do her the 
justice of marrying her; she assured me the young man was pas- 
sionately attached to her, and that her conduct was excused in his 
eyes by the barbarity of her husband. She might have spoken for 
hours. I rose, and could not forbear exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, Eleanor, 
I could not have believed you would have been so false.” Never 
did I behold fury in woman like that she displayed at these words. 

“Do you reproach me with falsehood ?—you,” exclaimed she, 
“you, who led me on, step by step, till I became a living lie to all 
around me—you, who, under the very eyes of the woman you pro- 
fessed to honour as a wife, gave stolen tokens of affection to your 
mistress. You! Oh! man, man, do you not blush to talk of false- 
hood, knowing what you are? Fool!” continued she, yet more 
passionately, * shall I, who played false in my husband’s home, when 
my own happiness, my own interest, were bound up in my faith, be 





true to one who cannot aid me—who has ceased to love me, and, 
like a wayward child, has broken through all restraint to obtain a 
toy, the possession of which already wearies him. Go! go back to 
your gentle Lucy, and offer her the dregs of a heart satiated with 
unholy passion. Go! and, as you have rendered vain all sacrifice 
to sin made for your sake, so may all your tardy sacrifice to virtue 
be also vain; and may every effort you make for the right be fol- 
lowed by bitterness and disappointment ; may the being you aban- 
doned forsake you in turn, and the home to which you return be 
desolate!” I could not answer ; her words fell like a knell on my 
ear; and, amid all the bewilderment of my feelings, rose the one 
thought, “ And this is she for whom I have given so much, whose 
love I deemed a compensation for all other blessings |” 

I parted from Eleanor, and was soon on my way to England. 
At Galais I was detained three days by stress of weather, in spite 
of bribe and exhortation to the captains of packets ; but at length 
fortune favoured me: I touched English ground again; I heard 
English voices, and the evening of my arrival found me at the door 
of our cottage at Worthing, in which Lucy had ever since continued 
to reside. The knocker was muffled: with a beating heart I rang 
the bell—I paused. No one answered my summous; I repeated 
the ring several times, and at length I heard 9 slow heavy step ad- 
vance through the hall. I said to myself then, “* My child is dead.” 
The door was slowly opened by my old butler, who ejaculated in a 
sorrowful tone, “Good Lord! is it you, sir? It’s all over!” 
“ When did it happen ?” said I, as a cold chill fell on my heart. 
“This morning, sir, at eight o’clock ; all’s been done that could be 
done.” I sprang past the old man, and rushed up stairs: even in 
those few moments I made resolutions for the future I pictured 
to myself Lucy reviving under my care and consolations ; I vowed 
eternal constancy and devotedness to her ; I figured her weeping on 
my bosom, and looking up, in the midst of tears to bless my return. 
I paused on the landing-place. Was it some wild dream, or did I 
indeed hear the voice of my littleone? I pushed open the door of 
his apartment, which adjoined Lucy’s. y did my heart sicken 
when I beheld my Jiving child, kneeling at his nurse’s side, and 
slowly repeating that well-remembered prayer, “‘ Our Father, who 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” The woman screamed when 
she saw me, in vulgar terror and uncertainty, but my boy ran for- 
ward and clung to me. I took him by the hand, and led him into 
Lucy’s room. There, pale as the drapery beneath ; slumbering, as 
when I last beheld her, lay my sainted wife; but her slumber was 
that from which there was no waking to terror, to bitterness, or to 
despair. I looked again: she was, according to the common paren, 
laid out. At that moment, I felt as if it would have consoled me 
to have beheld her as she died. I felt as if the clasping of her hands 
or the turn of that graceful head, could have told me whether she 
died thinking of me, with my name on her lips, with the hope of my 
return in her heart—but in vain! There she lay, cold, stiff, and 
motionless for ever! Strangers had closed those pure and lovely 
eyes, and shaded that unconscious cheek with their long, melan- 
choly lashes; strangers had spoken the last words of consola- 
tion and tenderness, as that sinless soul winged its fight to another 
world. They told me she had died of a brain fever, brought on by 
excessive anxiety. They gave me the letters which had been received 
since she had been too ill to read them; and there, with the seal 
unbroken, was the one J had written from Paris, informing her of 
my speedy return. She had died without knowing of my repentance, 
of my love. Eleanor’s curse was fulfilled; the home to which I 
returned was desolate ! 
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HOW PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND IS PERVERTED. 








ScoTCHMEN may be very good people in their own country ; but 
we have always been of opinion that no people are improved by 
becoming exiles for money’s sake in another land. If a man will 
cut loose from father-land, and cast life-anchor on another shore, 
and if with all his heart he can say unto his adopted land: “ Be thou 
my refuge and my dwelling place ; here will I spend my days, and 
within thy confines shall my bones be laid.” If he teach his children 
to love and honour that land, because it is unto them as a native 
land, then God forbid we should say unto such a one, broken- 
hearted, it may be, in his bearin’ place, and involuntarily an outcast 
from the burying ground of his parents: ‘‘ Go whence you came, we 
will accord you no lot amongst us.” Far be such language from us. 
Scattered as our race has for centuries been, over the wide length 
and breadth of the exile world, and cowardly and basely as Irish- 
men have been treated in too many places, the memory of kindliness 
and shelter, or brotherliness and honour in adversity, comes over 
our spirit from France and America and Spain; and as five good 
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men were deemed enough to turn aside infinite anger, so the heart 
of Ireland for the sake of the hospitality and sympathy shown us 
by those who were afar off, blunts the keen edge of our resentment 
towards those who are more near. It cannot fairly be laid to our 
charge, that we have nationally omitted the duties of hospitality. 
Many as there have been to rise up against us, the reproach of the 
injured or the slighted stranger has never, we believe, been heard. 
Many a houseless wanderer—many an outcast from more sunny 
climes—many an unhappy exile for-his own fault or folly, has come 
to sit down by our hearth. Which of these have we betrayed or 
spurned? In good sooth, we have exercised in times past far too 
little just and self-protective jealousy. Our public offices and private 
warehouses have by degrees not only ceased to be exclusively Irish, 
but have absolutely become exclusive of Irish. The dialect spo- 
ken there no longer bears a resemblance to the vernacular. It has 
grown into a guttural, harsh, snap-penny jargon, ill compounded 
of Manchester twang and Glasgow snarl, with a bad. imitation of 
both, induced by the despondent conviction amongst the few natives 
that still lurk about the premises, that their chance of non- expulsion 
and non-starvation, rests chiefly on the cultivation of whatever 
powers of mimicry they may happen to possess. 

When one Scotchman gets into an establishment, workshop, or 
office, every Irishman in it may consider himself served with a con- 
tingent notice to quit. Within three months, there will be in that 
concern a vacancy, as sure as the rising of the sun; and that va- 
cancy, will be filled up “by an extreemely staidy auctive young 
mon, a cousin of my mether’s.” Our middle classes are eaten out 
of their own land by English stewards, and agents, and officials ; 
and our working men are whispered and circumvented out of em- 
ployment by an indefatigable swarm of Caledonian sappers and 
miners. 

One of the effects of this state of things has been the suppression 
and discouragement of everything Jrish, in art and literature, in 
Ireland. Atmosphere, contact, association, all that in other lands 
contribute to naturalize and domesticate foreign settlers, have no 
more effect upon our quarter-masters than the south wind upon 
Lapland icebergs. ‘They are not to be won or thawed. They have 
learned political horticulture, and when they undergo transplanta- 
tion, gather their roots into a hard bulb of Saxon loam or Pictish 
gravel, as the case may be; and within that narrow circumference 
they fatten and flourish—always with the reserved intention of 
making off in the end to their ancient soil. 

Thus it comes to pass that every Irish journal has to struggle 
with unfair and unnatural difficulties; with un-Irish and untrue 
prejudices ; with exotic hostility in high places ; and above all, with 
the debauched and diseased notions among ourselves, which a long 
reign of oflicious and denationalizing intrusion has generated and 
prolonged. And thus also it happens that works of a more miscel- 
laneous description, professing to illustrate or describe the country, 
find toleration among a large and moneyed class of the soi disant 
Irish public. 

Were it not for these pestiferous causes, we might possibly have 
been spared many of those mock-Lrish works, by Hall, Willis, 
Fisher, and a score of others, which reflect no more of the national 
character and sentiment than a dictionary does of the manners and 
customs of the Jews.— Citizen. 








LENDING A CONGREGATION, 
WueEn I was young, priest and minister were hand and glove. It seems 
to me but yesterday, when Father Patt Flyn, the Lord be good to him! 
lent Mr. Carson a congregation. 

“Eh! what, Antony,” said the Colonel. 
an extraordinary article to borrow.” 

“Well,” said the otter-killer, “it’s true. I was there myself, and I'll 
tell you the story. It wasin the time of Bishop Beresford, that beautiful 
old man—many a halfcrown he gave me, for I used often to bring game 
and fish tothe palace from the master’s father. He was the handsomest 
gentleman I ever laid my eyes on; and, och hone! it was he that knew how 
to live like a bishop. He never went a step without four long-tailed 
black horses to his carriage, and two mounted grooms behind him. His 
own body-man told me, one time I went with a haunch of red deer and a 
bittern to the palace, that never less than twenty sat down in the parlour, 
and, in troth, there was double that number in the hall, for nobody came 
or went without being well taken care of. 

Weil, it came into old Lord Peter's (grandfather to the present Marquis 
of Sligo) head, that he would build a church, and settle a colony of north- 
men away in the west. Faith, he managed the one easy enough; but it 
failed him to do the other, for divil an inch the north-men would come; for 
says my ‘Hell and Connaught’s bad enough, but what is either to Conne- 
mara ?’ 


Well, the minister came down, and @ nice little man he was, one Mr. 


** A congregation appears rather 
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Carson. Father Patt Flyn had the parish then, and faith, in course of time 


the two became as thick as inkle- weavers. 

Everything went on beautiful, for the two clargy lived together, 
Father Patt Flyn minded his chapel and the flock, and Mr. Carson said 
prayers cf a Sunday too, though sorrow a soul he had to listen to him but 
the clerk; but shure that was no fault of his. 

Well, I mind it as well as yesterday, for I killed that very morning two 
otters at Loughnamuckey, and the smallest of them was better to me than 
a pound note. It was late when I got down from the hills, and I went to 
Father Patt’s as usual, and who should [ meet at the door but the priest 
himself. ‘ Antony,” says he, “‘ cead failthe, have ye anything with you, 
for the wallet seems full?” “TI have,” says I, “your reverence ;” and 
I pulls out two pair of graziers (young rabbits), and a brace of three- pound 
trouts, fresh from the sea, that I caught that morning in Dhulough. In 
these days, I carried a ferret, besides the trap and fishing-rod, and it went 
hard, if [ missed the otters, but I would net rabbits, or kill a dish of trout. 
‘Upon my conscience,” says the priest, “ye never were more welcome, 
Antony. The minister and myself will dine off the trouts and rabbits, for 
they forgot to kill a sheep for us till an hour ago; and you know, Antony, 
except the shoulder, there’s no part of the mutton could be touched, so [ 
was rather bothered about the dinner.” 

Well, in the evening, I was brought into the parlour, and there were 
their reverences as cur cuddiogh (comfortable) as youplease. Father Patt 
gave me a tumbler of rae stiff punch, and the divil a better warrant to make 
the same was within the provittce of Connaught. We were just as com- 
fortable as we could be, when a currier (courier) stops at the door wiih a 
letter, which he said was for Mr. Carson. Well, when the minister opens 
it, he got as pale as a sheet, and I thought he would have fainted. Father 
Patt crossed himself. ‘“ Arrah, Dick,” says he, “the Lord stand between 
you and evil! is there anything wrong?” “I’m ruined,” says he; “for 
some bad member has wrote to the Bishop, and told him that I have no 
congregation, because you and [ are so intimate, and he’s coming down to- 
morrow with the Dane, to see the state of things. Och, hone!” says he, 
‘I’m fairly ruined.” ‘“ And is that all that’s frettin’ ye?” says the priest. 
‘ Arrah, dear Dick,” for they called each other by their cristen names, 
‘is that all? If it’s a congregation ye want, ye shall have a decent one to- 
morrow, and lave that to me. And now we'll take our drink, and not 
matter the Bishop a fig.” 

Well, next day, shure enough, down comes the Bishop, and a great re- 
tinue along with him; and there was Mr. Carson ready to receive him. 
‘“T hear,” says the Bishop, mighty stately, ‘that you have no congrega- 
tion.” ‘In faith, your Holiness,” says he, “ you'll be soon able to tell 
that,” and in he walks him to the church, and there were sitting three- 
score well-dressed men and women, and all of them looking as pious and 
devout as if they were going to be anointed; for that blessed morning, 
Father Patt whipped mass over before ye had time to bless yourself, and the 
clanest of the flock was before the Bishop in the church, and ready for his 
Holiness. To see that all behaved properly, Father Patt had hardly put off 
the vestment, till he slipped on a cofa more (a great coat), and there he sat 
in a back aate like any other of the congregation. J was near the Bishop's 
reverence ; he was seated in an arm-chair belonging to the priest. “Come 
here, Mr Carson,” says he, “some enemy of yours,” says the sweet old 
gentleman, “ wanted to injure you with me. But I am now fully satisfied.” 
And turning to the Dane, “ By this book!” says he, “I didn't seea claner 
congregation this month of Sundays !”— Wild Sports of the West. 








NEW WORK BY J. R. O’FLANAGAN, ESQ., M.R.LA. 


Author of the “ Bar Life of O'Connell,” &c. 


We are happy to inform our readers oes a New Work by this talented Author 
enti 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION” 
Will be commenced in our next number. 
It will contain numerous sketches of the great men of the Irish Parliament, anec- 
dotes and specimens of their talents, which are sure to make the work entertaining and 
instructive in an eminent degree, and bring the fam. of the Irish Bar to our own day 





Arrangements are also completed for the publication of 


‘TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS, 


SOCIAL AND SPORTING.” 
This series combines entertaining glimpses of life in various quarters of the 
globe, with episodes of military adventures, and will form a new, and we trust 
agreeable item in our bill of fare. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Yearly (in monthly parts), post free, oS ah) ae. ee, § ee 
Half-yearly, do. do. ae te be en ee 
Quarterly, do. do. oe vind os ee o 4 8 


All Subscriptions must be paid in advance, and the “ Magazine” cannot be for- 
Quarter unless 


warded at commencement of a new the Subscription be previously 
paid in advance. 





Dublin Joun Mutxany, Publisher, 1 Parliament-street.—Printing Office, 47 Fleet- 
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CLONOONY CASTLE, 


TOMB OF THE BULLYNS—COUSINS-GERMAN OF 2% 4 depth of about twelve feet under the surface, was found, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. _ beneath a heap of stones (apparently placed there for the pur- 
al | pose of concealment), a large limestone flag, eight feet long by 
ee a ee ee en | four wide, and one foot thick. There was also found, as I have 


THE foregoing is the representation of an old square castle, | been told, underneath the slab, a coffin cut in the rock, and 
situate at the hamlet of Clonoony, near Shannon Harbour, | which contained the bones of two individuals greatly decayed. 
King’s county, and in the ancient district of Dealbna Eathra. | The following inscription was perfectly legible on the slab, and, 
Little information is to be gained as to the early proprietors of | I may add, is so still, for I have seen and copied it recently. 
this building, which seems to have been erected about the reign | It is cut in alto relievo on the lower end of the stone, as if re- 
of Queen Elizabeth. The floors are vaulted, and the founda- | serving the upper part for some other inscription . 


tion of the building is let down several feet into the solid rock | Wars wider toys 
on which it stands. To ascend the upper apartments you | super -- 7 eds 
climb up an exceedingly narrow stone geometrical staircase, | Thomas Bullyn son of George Bullyn 
i ; ildi : the son of 
which leads to the summit of the building. In former day 8 it | George Bullyn Vicount Rochford son of Sr Thomas Bullyn 


was the theatre of some well-fought encounters, as the number | Erle of Ormonde and Willsheere. 
of skeletons found about it proves. That some of these actions | From this inscription it is evident that the ladies there interred 
took place about the time of the virtuous and good Queen Bess, | were second cousins of Queen Elizabeth, and grand-daughters 
is put beyond a doubt, by some of that princess’s coin having been | of George Bullyn, cousins-german of Anne Bullyn, one of the 
found near the skeletons just mentioned. The castle itself | unfortunate consorts of Harry VIII. 
seems to have been once environed bya high wall, the remains/ The relationship I trace thus: 
of which, as well as these of the gate-house, are portrayed in | Sir William Bullyn, K.B., of Blickling, Norfolkshire (son 
the foregoing sketch. A quarry, opened some years ago, now | of Geoffrey Bullyn, a native of Norfolk, who was Mayor of 
protects the side of the bawn where the wall has disappeared. | London in 1457), married Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
The most curious circumstance connected with this place is | Butler, seventh Earl of Ormond, by whom he had—first, Tho- 
What follows. As some labourers were, in or about the year mas Bullyn, who, the 18th June, 1525, was created Baron and 
1803, raising stones for the purpose of building the barracks or | Viscount Rochford, and on the 29th November, -1527, Earl of 
canal locks near this castle, they discovered, within about a | Wiltshire and Ormond, and four daughters, viz., Anne, wife of 
hundred yards of it, a cave in the limestone rock. In this cave, | John Sackville, who was ancestor of the Duke of Dorset, and 
39 | 
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died at Wilthian, in 1557; Alice, wife of Sir Robert Clere, of 
Ormsby, whose descendant, John Clere of Kilburry’s daughter, 
Mary, was married the 28th June, 1754, to the late Sir Wil- 
liam Parsons, father of the first Earl of Rosse. The third 
married to Shelton, and the fourth married to 
Calthorpe. Said Thomas Bullyn, Earl of Ormond and Wilt- 
shire, who was a knight of St. George, and died in 1583, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, then Earl of Surrey, but after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk, was father of—first, George Bullyn, 
created in 15838 Viscount Rochford, who was beheaded the 
17th May, 1536, on acharge of incestuous intercourse with 
his sister, Queen Anne Bullyn. This George married Jane, 
daughter of Henry Parker, Lord Morley ; secondly, the afore- 
said Queen Anne Bullyn, who was born in 1507, on the 7th 
September, 1533, became mother of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
beheaded the 19th May, 1536 (two days after the execution of 
her brother), leaving said Queen Elizabeth, who succeeded to 
the throne the 17th November, 1558: and thirdly, Mary, the 
wife of William Carey, father of Henry Lord Hudson. The 
aforesaid George Viscount Rochford, was, therefore uncle to 
Queen Elizabeth. His son, George, was her cousin-german, 
and the ladies named on the grave-stone, being grand daugh- 
ters to the last-named George, through his son Thomas, were, 
of course, the queen’s second cousins. 

It is a curious subject, and well worthy the inquiries of the 
antiquary, to ascertain what brought these ladies to be interred 
in this obscure corner of the King’s county, or to determine 
whether they came here living, or were removed hither after 
death. Perhaps their father might have been employed here 
during the wars of his cousin Elizabeth’s reign ; and it is evi- 
dent that an action took place at Clonoony about that period, 
as is put beyond a doubt by the skeletons, coins, and sword 
found here, as already mentioned. The most probable conjec- 
ture is, that the different persons of the name of Bullyn flied to 
escape the fury of King Henry VIII., who, it seems, had the 
whole family attainted. That king, at first, compelled the Earl 
of Ormond to resign his title in favour of Bullyn (2. Mageogh. 
Trl. 251), and the earl afterwards re-assumed it when the house 
of Bullyn was attainted (ib. 805). It is said that there was 
some relationship between the family of Bullyn and the highly 
respectable one of L’Estrange, which was settled at Moystown, 
in this neighbourhood, previous to the nineteenth and twentieth 
year of the reign of the first Charles, when the tract of country 
from the River Brusna to Shannon Bridge was granted to 
Thomas L’Estrange, by the name of Thomas, son of Henry 
L’Estrange of Moystown. 

The armorial ensign of the name of Bullyn were Luna, a 
Cheveron, Mars, between three Bulls’ Heads couped. 

Soon after the sepulchral stone just described was first 
disturbed, an amazing number of worms of the centipede des- 
cription made their appearance about the place. They were 
about an inch and a-half long, and of a black colour, excepting 
on the belly, which was brownish. They were constantly seen 
to proceed in multitudes from the tomb, across the fields, 
towards a house which had been erected hard by for the ac- 
commodation of some quarry-men. Here they gathered in such 
numbers as to hang pendant from the roof, at times, like clus- 
ters of bees after swarming. The consequence was, that the 
house acquired the name of Maggoty House, and it was re- 
marked to be exceedingly unwholesome, an unusual number of 
persons having died in it. At last it became totally deserted, 
no one daring to live there. 

Some years ago I communicated the discovery of the Bullyn 
tomb-stone to the learned antiquary, the Earl of Rosse, whose 
mother, Miss Clere of Kilburry was d:scended from Alice, 
daughter of Sir William Bullyn of Blickling, that lived about 
the end of the 15th century. His lordship, in some time 
afterwards, drew my attention to the portraits of two young la- 
dies that occupied a place amongst the family pictures in Birr 
Castle. No one knew of whom these were likenesses. The 
one was marked, as well as I remember, ‘‘ Anno etatis, 17 ;”’ 
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the other, ‘‘ Anno etatis, 18,” and they were executed in a 
rough and unfinished style. The noble earl suggested, and I 
fully coincide in his opinion, that these were portraits of the 
ladies whose tomb I have been describing. The relationship 
between the families accounts for their having been at Birr 
Castle, and there was enough about the pictures themselves to 
prove the Christian names identical with those inscribed on 
the stone. The latter are Mary and Elizabeth, and there was 
a marygold represented as stuck behind the ear in one of the 
portraits, as indicative of the name of Mary. The other had, 
as well as I can recollect, a jewel in the form of an E hanging 
at the breast. Painters, about the close of the 16th century, 
frequently adopted these kind of types to indicate the names 
of those whom their pencils essayed to portray. The rebus 
of heralds was but an emblem of the same description. I 
have lately searched for the portraits just mentioned at Birr 
Castle, but was not so fortunate as to find them. Possibly 
they have been consumed in the conflagration of the castle in 
June, 1882.—J. P. Magazine. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’Franacan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
| ‘Connell, &c.” 





INTRODUCTORY. 


Lorp Bacon has said, ‘* every man owes a debt to his pro- 
fession,” and as I dislike nothing more than debts of any 
kind, I feel a very anxious desire to discharge mine. Having 
already given something by way of instalment, in my ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of the Munster Bar,” published in the Law Maga- 
zine, and more recently in the ‘‘ Bar Life of O’Connell,” I 
now present to my readers, through the friendly medium of 
the ‘‘ Dustin SaturpAy MaGazine,”’ ‘ Recollections of the 
Irish Bar, before and since the Union,” being principally care- 
fully compiled memoirs of those who were distinguished dis- 
pensers of justice frem the Irish bench, or the advocates of it 
at the Irish bar. I think such a series has long been a desi- 
deratum, and the publication will open a new and interesting 
field of Irish history. I say new, because while a few of our 
countrymen are acquainted with the names and careers of these 
honoured men, they are almost wholly unknown to the majority ; 
and as their fame is our inheritance it is but just to preserve 
their achievements, and bring their lives prominently into 
public view. 

Biography may justly be regarded as one of the most vigor- 
ous branches of the great and wide-spread tree of knowledge. 
From very remote times it put forth its leaves, and still they 
grow, year after year, in fertile luxuriance. There is great 
curiosity in the human mind, as well among the lords as the 
ladies of creation, to discover the characters, pursuits, friends and 
enemies, sayings and doings, of those who have filled a larger 
space in public estimation than ordinary mortals occupy. In 
the classic land of Greece, Plato and Xenophon wrote biography, 
‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives” are familiar to most of us, the Latin of 
Cornelius Nepos formed portion of our schoolday exercises, 
and now, crape no sooner mufiles the knocker on the hall-door 
of departed excellence, the death-bell hardly ceases to toll, the 
funeral cortege has not left the graveyard, before public ex- 
pectation looks anxiously for a memoir of the departed. Active 
spirits are at work, either impelled by motives of affection, 
prompted by greed of gain, aroused by a wish to serve mankind, 
busied in preserving such record of the lamented departed as 
his works admit. Then his letters, speeches, diaries, note- 
books, published or unpublished writings, are closely ex- 
amined ; bits of gossip of his daily life raked from every avail- 
able source, and, in due season the ‘‘ Life” is announced as 
ready for publication. 

That many biographies contain a vast amount of valuable 
reading nobody can question, while annually scores of lives are 
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published which redound but little to the credit of the departed, 
or the taste of the compiler. It is better, however, that lives 
of persons not likely to serve for models of imitation should be 
printed, than the career of the man who has done good to his 
country, and served his kind, should be suffered to pass into 
oblivion. What pictures of patience and meekly enduring 
toil, and struggles with adverse fortune, do the lives of our 
most eminent men display. We behold them weighed down 
by difficulty, wrestling with poverty, buffetting against a sea of 
troubles, yet by resignation and confidence in the goodness of 
God, and never ceasing their efforts to escape from their pro- 
strate position, never giving way to despair, clutching at every 
honorable opportunity, they are seen to emerge from the depths 
of poverty until they reach the highest place, and are able to 
look with serenity around. Pleasant pictures of social life, 
generous actions brightening many a dark lot, the example of 
the humble and the lowly strengthening and comforting the high 
in rank, the poor benefitting the rich, noble natures meeting 
the reward of lives of virtue—instances such as these are among 
the benefits of biography. Ireland has produced many men 
whose lives were deserving of greater notice than they ob- 
tained. Men whose footprints shoald be tracked more carefully 
than they hitherto have been. 

The compilation of this work has been almost contempora- 
neous with that of the ‘‘Bar Life of O’Connell,’’ for, as it 
has been often remarked that one story suggests another, so 
these ‘* Recollections” have assumed their present shape from 
the flattering reception which my fellow-countrymen have given 
to that work. ¢ 

In these pages I have sought to display the chief features of 
the Irish bar in the most striking light. In selecting materials 
for my pictures from before, as well as since, the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, I had a rich vein to 
open. The great men of ’82 were, many of them, members of 
the Irish bar, who flourished at the most important period of 
our country’s history. Tracing their lives, recalling their 
words, and recounting their deeds, renders my composition 
historical as well as biographical, and it will serve the future 
to recall the glorious past. 

“ Fuimus Troes, fuit Tlium, 
Et ingens gloria Tuecrorum.” 

It shall be my object to give those ‘‘ Recollections” of emi- 
nent lawyers honestly and faithfully, and in doing so I trust 
to make the history of their lives entertaining and instructive, 
while I shall do my utmost to ensure accuracy. The houses in 
which many of these men lived and died are in our streets and 
squares, the books they used are on our shelves, the letters 
they wrote are treasured among our most precious autographs. 
We shall in imagination once more behold them full of lusty 
life, accompany. them to the scene of their forensic labours, 
note the ability with which they discharge their professional 
duties, as also (tempore the Parliament in College-green) their 
political functions, view them in their domestic relations, and 
if I extenuate nothing, assuredly I shall set down naught in 
malice. Nor shall I confine myself merely to lawyers as such — 
many of my brethren of the bar were distinguished in the fields 
of literature and science. These shall receive due attention, 
and find a place in this gallery of illustrious Irishmen. 





RIGHT HON. ANTHONY MALONE. 


The Irish remarkable for family pride.—Genealogists, D’Alton and Sir 
Bernard Burke.—The O’Malones.—Richard Malone noticed by King 
William FII.— Anthony born in 1700.—Studied at Oxford.—Called to 
the Irish bar in 1726.— Returned to Parliament for the county of West- 
meath.— Described by Grattan.—His appearance.—Oratorical talents. 
First law reporting in Ireland.—His marriage.— Becomes Prime Ser- 
geant.—The office originated in 1627 ; discontinued in 1805. — Malone 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland in 1757.—Returns to prac- 
tice in the Courts of Equity.—His death in 1776. 


Tue Irish, and I believe all Celtic nations, have ever shown 
regard to birth, and in ancient days each sept had its own gene- 
alogist, This proper pride has survived many changes, and a 





love of gentle blood still prevails amongst us. The labours of 
our learned antiquary, John D’Alton, and Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King at Arms, have been extensively employed to trace 
out and illustrate the pedigrees and heraldic bearings of our 
nobles and commoners. The “Irish Army List,”’ annotated 
by the former, and the “ Dictionary of the Landed Gentry,” 
of the latter, are indispensable to every writer on Irish history. 

The O’Malones were a very ancient sept, a branch of the 
O’Conors, kings of Connaught. They obtained possessions in 
the county Westmeath, and, in the parliaments of the Pale, 
Dermot Malone sat amidst the Peers as Baron of Glenmalure, 
while others of the family represented the people in the House 
of Commons. The bar engaged the talents of the father 
of the distinguished lawyer whose memoir I purpose to 
narrate. Richard Malone early distinguished himself. He 
graduated in Trinity College, Dublin, and while a student of 
the Middle Temple was entrusted with a negociation to Hol- 
land, wherein he displayed so much ability that King William 
IIT. took special notice of him, and rewarded his services. He 
was called to the Irish bar in 1700, quickly rose to great emi- 
nence in his profession, and was only surpassed in forensic 
ability by his son. 

Anthony was born in the year of our Lord 1700, the same 
which witnessed his father’s call to the bar. Having been 
carefully educated under the supervision of his accomplished 
parent, he entered as fellow-commoner in Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he passed some years ; thence he removed 
to London, and studied for the Irish bar. He came well 
grounded in professional knowledge to practice, and was called 
in 1726. As a seat in the Irish parliament was then the legi- 
timate object of every young barrister’s ambition, Anthony 
Malone soon became invested with senatorial honours, and the 
year after his admisston to the bar saw him returned as mem- 
ber for the county of Westmeath, which he continued to repre- 
sent until 1760. For the greater part of his career at the bar 
he was in great practice as an equity lawyer, but at the com- 
mencement, as is the case with all juniors, he accepted busi- 
ness wherever it was to be had, and all he attempted was well 
done. His style of speaking was admirable. Clear as a limpid 
stream, yet forcible as a mountain torrent, it was so logical 
that conviction was sure to follow the train of his argument. 
Lord Sackville said of him: ‘‘ Mr. Malone was a man of the 
first intellect that any county ever produced. The three ablest 
men I ever heard were Mr. Pitt (the father), Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Malone. For a popular assembly I would choose Mr. 
Pitt; for a privy council, Murray; for twelve wise men, Ma- 
lone.” This opinion of Lord Sackville, the Secretary of 1753, 
was expressed to a gentleman from whom Mr. Grattan heard 
it. ‘* He is a great sea in a calm,” said Mr. Gerard Hamil- 
ton, another great judge of men of capacity. ‘‘ Aye,” it was 
replied, ‘* but had you seen him when he was young, you 
would have said he was a great sea in a storm; and like the 
sea, whether in calm or storm, he was a great production of 
nature.” ‘The singular modesty, disinterestedness, and stain- 
less integrity of this eminent lawyer, enhanced the natural and 
acquired gifts he possessed, and obtained him the esteem and 
respect of his contemporaries. Such a combination of virtues 
entitles me to present him as a fitting model to his successors 
at the bar. 

Mr. Malone’s appearance was eminently calculated to in- 
spire confidence and command attention. He was of robust 
stature—his figure large, yet graceful, and his countenance 
expressive of benignity and gravity. To these high personal 
recommendations was added, in the words of a familiar com- 
panion, ‘‘ the sweetest voice that ever uttered the suggestions 
of wisdom.” What magic is there not in a finely-modulated 
voice? How irresistibly the soft, silvery tones penetrate the 
heart, and indicate the genuine refinement of the speaker. To 
this persuasive power—whether it proceeds from the lips of 
man, employed in infusing into the breasts of the listeners 
his views, his ideas, his beliefs, his arguments—to convince, 
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to persuade, or to comfort; or from the tongue of woman, in 
that low, soft, tone which the great dramatist has pronounced 
‘* a most excellent thing,” so calculated to still the querulous 
cry of childhood, to charm the restless passions of youth, to 
soothe the sufferings of sickness in age—all submit, for all must 
admit its potency. To this natural gift of voice was added a 
style of speaking remarkable alike for its clearness and its foree— 
always equal to the level of the subject which was to be dis- 
cussed, and the apprehension of those he addressed—neither 
above nor below it. When plainness was needed he retrained 
from the least ornament, or what is usually called rhetoric, 
though no one could be more effective when the occasion 
called for an effort ; yet such was the methodical arrangement 
of his mind, and the excellence of his argument, the listener 
never lost the facts of the case, or missed the purport to the 
attainment of which he directed his powers. When he ceased, 
the subject seemed so exhausted it was impossible to add any- 
thing to what he expressed. , 

F Mr. Malone’s memory was most powerful. Engaged in 
almost every case of importance in Ireland for fifty years, he 
made no notes, yet, of the cases in which he was personally 
concerned, or those decided during his practice, he retained so 
accurate a recollection that he could always give a satisfactory 
account of the facts and judgments of each. This must have 
been of immense advantage, for in his day there were no re- 
porters in the Irish courts. Indeed, we are indebted to Mr. 
Schoales and the present Lord Chief Justice Lefroy for the first 
reports in the Irish Court of Chancery, save some few cases 
published in the volume of ‘‘ Irish Term Reports.” These of 
Messrs. Schoales and Lefroy embrace the years from 1802 to 
1806—tempore Lord Redesdale. But though Mr. Malone did 
not commit to writing what he intended to say, either at the 
bar or in parliament, it must not be supposed he neglected to 
prepare himself. No such thing; he was well aware of the 
necessity of doing all he could to ensure success, and applied 
himself most assiduously to secure victory. We are told he 
often lay awake for hours during the night, arranging in his 
mind the arguments to be advanced in causes for hearing 
during the ensuing day. 

About seven years after being called to the bar, Mr. Malone 
was married. The object of his choice was daughter of Sir 
Ralph Gore, Speaker of the House of Commons, and from the 
excellence of his character and the amiability of his disposition, 
we can well conceive how admirably he discharged the new 
social duties which now devolved upon him. His gentle and 
placid temper was reflected upon his countenance. ‘Truly, the 
face is an index to the heart; for though, in the words of our 
national bard, 

“‘ As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 


So the cheek may be tinged by a warm sunny smile, 
While the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while,” 


yet, I maintain this delusive aspect cannot be long pre- 
served ; the lightest cloud will obscure the beam on thie 
stream’s surface, and the smile soon vanishes from the cheek 
of the afflicted, but the equanimity of temper, the sweetness 
of disposition, and the even tenor of life of Anthony Malone 
could neither be disturbed by loss of office, nor those small 
but trying vexations which we daily meet with in our walk 
through life. He advanced rapidly in professional distinction, 
and when but forty years of age, and fourteen years called to the 
bar, was made Prime Serjeant, an office peculiar to Ireland, 
which was instituted in the year 1627, when the title which had 
been heretofore King’s Serjeant, was changed to that of Prime 
Serjeant. The Prime Serjeant had precedence of the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, and continued to be conferred on the 
most eminent members of the Irish bar until the year 1805, 
when Arthur Moore, Esq., was appointed First Serjeant, rank- 
ing next after the Attorney and Solicitor-General. Mr. Malone 
continued Prime Serjeant until 1754, when, in consequence of 
maintaining in the House of Common the right of the house 
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to dispese of unappropriated revenue without the consent of the 
crown—a right which, it appears to me, the House of Com- 
mons was solely invested with—he was destined to feel the 
effects of ministerial displeasure, and lost his office. We can 
fairly presume the loss, under such circumstances, was rather 
a gain, exhibiting to his country, asit did, the spirit of indepen- 
dence which animated his breast; for, though the Minister of the 
day felt reluctant to engage the services of so unpliant a poli- 
tician, his abilities were so great, and his character was so 
high, no government could refrain from endeavouring to secure 
his co-operation. 

In 1757, during the Duke of Bedford’s administration, Mr. 
Malone was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
then a judicial office, in which his consummate abilities, 
especially as an equity lawyer, shone with great lustre.— 
Edward Willis was then Lord Chief Baron, but the decision of 
the causes being all left to Mr. Malone, the former had a perfect 
sinecure. For over two years Mr. Malone presided in the Court 
of Exchequer, with such satisfaction to the suitors of the 
court, that there was not a single appeal from his decisions. 
But again his unbending integrity occasioned the deprivation 
of his office, and shows the inconvenience of having judges 
dependent on the crown. He supported the privilege of 
the Commons to originate supplies, and this adherence to the 
spirit of constitutional liberty was deemed by the ministers a 
disqualification for the office burden he held. As he was pro- 
moted for his ability, so he was removed for his honesty. 

Mr. Malone returned once more to the ranks of the bar, and 
as some indication that a sense of his noble qualities survived 
the displeasure of ministers, he was made a Privy Councillor, 
obtaining at the same time a patent of precedency. For 
the last thirty years of his court practice he confined himself 
exclusively to Equity; and I have no doubt the peculiar 
nature of this branch of jurisprudence was better suited to 
his quiet nature than the wrangling and contentions of the 
Nisi Prius courts. His political career may be inferred from 
the instances of independence already given. Both in the 
House of Commons and at the council board he sturdily op- 
posed all measures he believed inimical to the interests of his 
native land; and when he could not entirely prevent their 
passing, he often succeeded in modifying the clauses he felt most 
likely to prove injurious. From the period of the accession of 
King George III. he supported the government, yet it was 
remarked at the.time that no member of parliament possessed 
of the influence of Mr. Malone, ever obtained so small a share 
of patronage, either for himself or for others. He con- 
tinued in the exercise of his professional duties to the week 
before his death, which event took place on the 8th May, 1776. 
Thus terminated the earthly career of this distinguished lawyer, 
who was in every way an ornament to his country and to his 
profession, anda bright example of learning, virtue, and integrity 
to mankind. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The man who should emigrate is he who yet has left about him 
human instincts and manly intrepidity, thews and sinews. His ten 
fingers and hardy limbs will soon find their right use. To stand in the 
midst of one’s own acres, to lean on one’s own door-post; to plough, to 
sow, or reap one’s own field; to tend one’s own cattle, to fell one’s own 
trees, or gather one’s own fruits, after a man has led an old-world life, 
where not one thing in or about him he could call his own ; where he 
was dependent on others for everything ; where the tax-gatherer was his 
perpetual visitant, and his customer his eternal tyrant; where he could 
neither move hand or foot without help that must be paid for, and 
where, from hour to hour, he could never tell whether he should sink or 
survive. If there be in him the soul of manhood and the spirit of self- 
assertion and liberty, it cannot be but that to sucha one the destiny 
of an emigrant must, on the whole, be a blessing.—Sydney Smith. 

Every man deems that he has precisely the trials and temptations 
which are hardest of all for him to bear; but they are so because they 
are the very ones he needs. 

The test of a man’s honesty is the sacrifice he will make to pre- 
serve it. 


Kindness is the golden chain by which society is bound: 
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NOCTURNAL APPARITIONS.« 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


In a college of Auvergne there were two students, between 
whom there subsisted a close intimacy. They occupied the 
same room, which was situate in the upper part of a feudal 
tower. This room was lighted only by a very small window look- 
ing out into large garden. It was entered through a spacious 
apartment, totally dark, which was used as a storeroom for 
old furniture when unfit for further service. The two friends, 
whose names were respectively Paul de Lucques and Jules 
Jourdain, were almost inseparable companions. They tenanted, 
as we have said, the same chamber, they belonged to the same 
class, and usually took part in the same games and amuse- 
ments. Jules was the elder, but both were as giddy and 
thoughtless as youths of their age generally are. 

It was about the middle of spring, and the days had re- 
ceived a considerable accession in length. Both students were 
in the habit of sharing largely in the various sports and pas- 
times which beguiled the hours of college recreation, and sel- 
dom failed, before retiring to rest, to spend a long time con- 
versing on the games of the preceding day, and of their pro- 
jects of amusement for the coming. Sometimes, too, they 
were fuolish enough to wander to topics of graver interest, such 
as the pretended (?) existence of ghosts, goblins, and other 
follies which figure too commonly in every nursery story. The 
devil, of course, was not without getting a considerable share 
of attention. It was customary with Paul on such occasions 
to assume a bold and fearless tone, whilst he really shivered 
with fear. 

One evening, after having talked a good deal on this subject, 
and being consequently much frightened, he tried in vain to 
compose himself to sleep. The profound slumber which his 
comrade seemed to enjoy excited his envy and increased his 
restlessness. Suddenly he heard a strange noise; the next 
moment his lamp was extinguished, and he was left in total 
darkness. To redouble his terror, a pale, ghastly light filled 
the room, and a spectre of gigantic proportions seemed to 
move before his astonished vision, whilst the curtains of his 
bed fluttered violently. 

Exceedingly frightened by this sudden apparition, he was 
scarcely able to call Jules, who appeared buried in deep sleep, 
and awoke only when the mysterious light and the terrible 
phantom had disappeared. Paul then related what he had 
seen, but Jules pretended to disbelieve him—called him a 
foolish visionary, grumbled at having been disturbed, and 
soon fell asleep again. 

However, Paul was quite certain that he had seen the ap- 
partment illuminated from top to bottom. Was it the effect 
of asupernatural cause ? He was inclined to think so; or rather 
was it not true, as he had often heard, that when the imagi- 
nation has been keenly excited, the senses are easily deceived 
into the perception of objects which have no real existence ? 
Paul could not explain the phenomenon, and the harassing 
remembrance of the frightful visitation he had been subjected 
to for a long time robbed him of repose. At last he slept, 
but his slumber was uneasy and troubled by ill-omened and 
fantastic dreams. On awaking he deeply regretted having 
made the devil the subject of his jests and conversation, and 
trembled at the prospect of becoming the butt of his com- 
panions’ ridicule, as he surely would if they became acquainted 
with his nocturnal adventure. He therefore begged of Jules 
not to mention it, and Jules readily consented to observe the 
strictest silence. When morning came, the two friends ex- 
amined every nook and corner of their chamber, without dis- 
covering anything to justify the suspicion that any one had 
entered during the night. They were in the habit of bolting 
the door carefully, and this rendered the mystery still more 
inexplicable. 

On each of the succeeding nights Paul was tormented by 

* From tie French. 
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the re-appearance of the same horrible spectre. He tried to 
regard these phenomena as a trick of the imagination, but in 
vain. He could not discredit the testimony of his senses, and 
every day he grew more sad and melancholy. He shuddered 
at the slightest noise. A thousand times he was on the point 
of revealing to the principal the persecution he was suffering. 
From this, however, Jules dissuaded him. ‘‘ Do not make every 
one think you a fool,’’ Jules would say ; ‘‘and if you imagine 
you see or hear anything unusual, don’t be afraid to awaken 
me ; perhaps I may be able to account for it, and cure your 
fear,” 

All the surmises of Jules, as to the nocturnal visions and 
their probable origin, only served to plunge his comrade into 
greater perplexity. Up to this he had suffered no physical 
injury from his midnight tormentor, but he knew that should 
it offer to assault him, he would be wholly unable to give it 
any resistance, whilst its gestures and bearing afforded a suf- 
ficient index that its intentions in his regard were anything 
but good. He essayed to make a confidant of one of his 
class-fellows, but the very beginning of his story was heard 
with such mirth and evident incredulity that he had not the 
heart to bring it to a close. 

However the moment was approaching when the mystery 
was to be unveiled. 

The two friends now came to the determination of assailing 
the phantom if it again presented itself, and on the following 
night their repose was not disturbed. They therefore began 
to congratulate themselves on the resolution they had taken, 
believing that it alone had proved sufficient to deter their un- 
welcome visitant from again annoying them with its presence ; 
but the ensuing night the disturbance was greater than ever. 
About midnight, the solemn hour ‘‘ when spirits are wont to 
walk,’’ Jules was aroused by the cries of his companion, who 
appeared to be struggling violently in his bed, and was calling 
in a stifled voice for assistance. Willing to brave what ap- 
peared certain danger in order to succour his friend, Jules 
sprang to his feet, but was immediately prostrated on the 
floor by some invisible agency. At that instant some one 
knocked violently at the door of the outer room ; presently it 
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.| was burst open, and the principal entered, accompanied by a 


servant. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, boys?” he asked; ‘‘ you were shout- 
ing so loud that I could hear you from the staircase.” 

‘¢ Some one was choking Paul,’’ answered Jules. 

‘¢I felt myself suddenly seized by the throat,’”’ added 
Paul, ‘‘ and I thought my last hour had come.”’ 

‘‘ Sir,” resumed Jules, ‘‘ if you knew what takes place every 
night in this room * 

‘You're a pair of fools!’’ said the principal, somewhat an- 
erily ; ‘* begone immediately to bed.’’ He then turned to 
depart. A new thought, however, seemed to Mrike him, and 
he asked a little sharply, ‘‘ But why had you the door bolted 
so carefully ?” 

‘¢ For our own security,” answered Jules. 

Then the principal, wishing to re-assure them, and to show 
how absurd and ridiculous was their alarm, scrutinized every 
part of the room attentively, lamp in hand; but nothing was 
to be found to corroborate the assertions of Paul. He again 
ordered them to retire to bed, and left them. 

But a new horror awaited Paul. On the same night, a few 
hours after, he was awakened from an uneasy slumber by a 
series of agonizing groans and shrieks, which proceeded from 
Jules, who was apparently tossing in his bed in a fit of ter- 
rible convulsions. He joined his cries to those of his friend 
without well knowing if he was really awake, or if he was not 
rather the victim of some painful dream. However, he was 
too much frightened to think of going to the assistance of his 
comrade, so he kept turning restlessly in his bed until day- 
break, unable to close his eyes. A faint ray of morning was 





just peeping in through the window and filling the room with 
a greyish light, when raising himself he ventured to look over 
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towards the couch of Jules; but what was his horror and 
amazement at the spectacle that met his gaze. Jules was 
lying apparently lifeless, his head hanging down by the side of 
the bed, his hair wildly dishevelled, his body half naked, and 
covered with blood, whilst in his hand he clutched a poignard 
which was half buried in his bosom! 

Paul, without daring to approach the dead body, hastened 
to give the alarm to the inmates of the college, and soon re- 
turned followed by a large crowd of students and servants ; but 
guess his astonishment and dismay when, on re-entering the 
room, he perceived Jules sleeping tranquilly, his bed without 
disorder, and absolutely nothing to confirm the catastrophe he 
had been relating. 

Every one now began to look on Paul in the light of a mad- 
man, and in reality his reason was commencing to totter under 
this succession of terrors. The bloody picture he had seen so 
distinctly in that accursed chamber ever haunted his imagina- 
tion, although on that day he had been transferred to another 
apartment. Jules, who professed not to be the least afraid, 
was thus left the sole tenant of the ‘*‘ haunted chamber,’’ as it 
was called. However, in a few days he was to have a compa- 
nion, asa new student was expected, and this was the only 
vacant place. 

The evening of the day after the removal of Paul, at the hour 
of retiring to rest, Jules, with a light in his hand, had opened 
the door of his room, and was about to enter when he was 
startled by hearing some strange noise inside. He paused on 
the threshold to regain his courage, and suddenly a figure 
darted from a remote corner of his room and stood before him. 
It appeared of enormous size; its eyes glared frightfully, and 
it held in its hand a poignard, which it brandished in a threat- 
ening manner. Stupified and trembling, Jules was only able 
to supplicate in a low voice for mercy. 

‘‘Kneel, kneel !” growled the figure in an appalling voice. 
He knelt. It then produced a pen and paper, and in imperious 
tones ordered him to write the words: ‘‘I am acoward!”’ Jules 
readily wrote the disgraceful acknowledgment, rejoiced at the 
prospect of ridding himself of his persecutor so easily. When 
the paper had been signed the figure hastily snatched it from 
his grasp, shoved him rudely into his room, and disappeared 
as strangely as it had come. Jules finding it impossible to 
sleep, became a prey to the crowd of harrowing reflections to 
which his adventure gave birth. 

The succeeding day was one of the principal college holi- 
days. ‘The students were allowed to take possession of a large 
hall, where they indulged in all the sports and diversions their 
combined ingenuity and experience could suggest. The game 
which afforded the most general amusement consisted in 
placing in the centre of a circle of his comrades one of the 
students, who yas bound to give a veracious answer to any in- 
terrogatory the principal of the college might choose to put to 
him. After some time, it came to Jules’ turn to take up his 
position in the middle of a band of his laughing companions ; 
but before the usual formalities of the game could be proceeded 
with, the door suddenly opened, and in rushed the same fright- 
ful figure that had alarmed Jules the night before. It darted 
towards him and commanded him to kneel, at the same time 

“aiming at him a blow of the poignard it held in its hand. All 
the students stood silent spectators of the scene. Jules, in 
— to avoid the blow, fell almost unconsciously on his 
cnees. 


‘“‘ Swear,”’ thundered the figure, ‘to answer truly every 
question I ask you.” 

Jules, quivering with fear in every limb, took the required 
oath, and his interrogator began. 

** Who has had the principal share in frightening Paul ?” 

‘*T,” answered Jules. 

*¢ What induced you to terrify him in such a manner ?” 

‘*I wished to prove his courage.” 


‘* Who seconded you in this cruel game, which could amuse 
only a corrupt heart ?” 








‘¢ Frederic.”’ | 

‘‘What was the origin of the light that filled your room 
during the night ?” | ! : 

‘¢‘ A phosphoric candle, which I used without Paul seeing 
me.” | 

‘How did Frederic get into your room ?” 

‘‘ By means of a small secret door, which was concealed by 
the curtain of my bed. It had not been used for a long time, 
and it corresponds so exactly with the wainscotting that the 
sharpest eye could scarcely detect it.” 

‘¢ How were the curtains of Paul’s bed put in motion ?”’ 

‘¢ By means of strings which I pulled while in bed, and which 
I had fastened while Paul was asleep.” 

‘‘ How did you succeed in making him believe you dead ?” 

‘¢T took from the kitchen the blood of a chicken, and a 
knife with the blade broken, and arranged everything so as to 
deceive him. I had foreseen that he would run to seek assist- 
ance. During his short absence I washed myself, restored 
everything to order, and thrust into my trunk the linen I had 
smeared with blood in order to mislead him.” 

‘* Now read aloud this paper which bears your signature.” 

‘“Tamacoward. Signed—Jules.” : 

All the students repeated loudly, ‘* He is a coward.” 

‘‘ What makes you acknowledge this ?” 

‘¢ Fear.” a 

‘¢ Now confess that you, least of all, should have amused 
yourself so barbarously at your friend’s expense,” 

After having pronounced these words the figure withdrew 
slowly, leaving the assembly in the utmost astonishment. 

The principal then spoke. 

‘‘ Jules,” said he, ‘‘the goblin which has frightened you 
into these disgraceful confessions is no other than your accom- 
plice Frederic. I visited your apartment in your absence, and 
the secret door attracted: my particular notice. Having some 
ground for suspicion, I examined this imprudent young man, 
who is certainly far less culpable than you, being neither a 
friend nor relative of Paul. He told me everything. Then, 
to punish you, I made him assume the guise, and play the 
part in which you have seen him.” 

‘“‘My children,” added he, addressing his wondering audi- 
tors, ‘‘ use other means than those when you wish to stimu- 
late the courage of those you love, and learn that both mind 
and body may suffer from such unfeeling tests as Jules has 
employed, which might have proved so fatal to his friend 
Paul. 


F. M. P. 





“ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO.” 





’Tis said double guards have been plac’d in the Park 

Lest the powder there stor’d should be touch’d by a spark 
From a rocket or shell ; and the Pigeon House forts 

Are likewise secured ’gainst all “ evil reports.” 


Yet near to the Castle may plainly be seen 
An arsenal furnish’d—a fine Magazine ; 

Not weakly, but weekly displaying its stores, 
Its articles guarded—but open its doors. 


Its contents are in columns judiciously placed, 

With wit some are pointed, with cuts sonie are graced ; 
They quickly go off, though they seldom are mat¢ched— 
They are widely diffused, though no fuse is attached. 


But judge for yourselves, you can deal at your leisure, 
I’m sure that a search will conduce to your pleasure. 
As sharp as a pike is its well polish’d fun, 

And you'll meet some nice stories—as sure as a gun. 








Happiness abounds most amon 
blossoms in the valleys than on the hills. ‘ 
Sweet memories and beautiful hopes are the angels in heaven of 


the soul. 


the lowly; there are more 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRYAN O’REGAN. 
an Autobiography. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.” 





CHAPTER LXIV. (conciupep). 


Soon as the purchase was completed, and I was legally con- 
stituted lord of the soil, I proceeded to Knocknacopple. My 
first feelings on seeing my old home, were sad and depressing. 
Thoughts of the joys I had known in this spot came darken- 
ed by the remembrance that almost all my companions in 
those days were no more. The place itself was in ruins. The 
house, uninhabited for a great number of years, had suffered 
from exposure to the elements, wind and rain ; the storms of 
winter and the showers of spring had stripped the roof and 
rotted the floors ; the casement windows were bulged out, and 
the peaked gables seemed toppling over; the garden, once my 
mother’s pride, now overgrown with weeds and rank grass, 
could scarcely be traced unless by an eye accustomed to it; 
the fences of the lawn were broken down, presenting no obstacle 
to trespassers, and cattle strayed from the neighbouring farms 
and cropped the herbage without hindrance. I entered the 
well-known mansion. The walls alone were standing; doors 
long unopened creaked on the rusted hinges, and each room I 
entered seemed more desolate than the one I had left. Those 
whose accents once greeted me with kindness, whose hands 
held my outstretched arms in childhood, whose smiles made 
the sunshine of my early years, were no longer there. As I 
hurried through each haunt of my boyhood, my heart inces- 
santly demanded, ‘‘ Where are all gone ?’”’ ‘‘ Gone!” was the 
reply echo answered. The season of the year, too, was parti- 
cularly adapted to remind me of the past. Winter spread her 
winding-sheet of snow on all around, and the expanse of lawn 
glimmered white and cold in its spotless garment. The trees 
in the distance looked perished and dwarfed, while the few 
clumps which yet dotted the demesne, rose grim and lonely like 
the dark plumes of a hearse. The cold of the atmosphere 
without sensibly reminded me of the want of warmth within. 
The spacious grate of the dining room was empty, and instead 
of the 

“ Crackling faggots’ hospitable blaze,”’ 


I looked on the black and soot-begrimed mouth of the dilapi- 
dated flue, for the marble chimney-piece had fallen through 
neglect. Memory recalled the time when all was bright and 
warm within that room—when that grate sent forth a ruddy 
glow sufficient to illuminate the darkest winter day, and thaw 
the icicles on the window panes ; and now, cold, bare, and com- 
fortless, there was only the talisman of remembrance to con- 
jure back these once familiar objects. 

The anxious desire to repair the ruin time and decay had 
spread ardund, urged me on» I soon procured the assistance 
of a most eminent architect, Sir John Archdeacon, who fur- 
nished an admirable plan for a new house, which I adopted, 
and he selected the site of the old mansion conformably to my 
wish. 

My Emily was delighted at the intelligence I had recovered 
our paternal acres. The pleasure of our good friends, the 
Rollers, was little inferior to our own. As my house would 
take some time rebuilding, Roller kindly placed Mount Stuart 
at our service, as he was seldom able to visit that part of his 
property, his larger estates in England claiming his chief care. 
This considerate offer was thankfully accepted. Emily once 
more slept beneath the roof which so often sheltered her, and 
the day after our arrival I rode with my son to show him 
Knocknacopple. 

Sir John Archdeacon soon had the foundations laid for the 
new mansion, and was constantly with us superintending the 
erection. While chatting one evening, after dinner, over the 
events which occurred during my long absence from Ireland, 











he mentioned the fortune spent by Sir James Anderson in try- 


ing to make steam-coaches run on ordinary roads. 

‘* By the way,” I said, ‘* what a terrible failure that of his 
father’s was.” 

‘« Yes, indeed,” he replied ; ‘* many a poor tian’s heart was 
broken during the long years that elapsed before anything was 
paid out of the estate.” 


“And has anything been paid out of it ?”’ I inquired in 
anxiety. 

_ “Oh dear, yes—though fully sixteen years elapsed before 
the Fermoy estate was sold; it paid altogether about seventeen 
or eighteen shillings in the pound. 

There was no one in the dining-room with me but Sir John. 
He did not know how deeply I was interested in this piece of 
information. Afraid of being the victim of disappointment, I 
avoided the subject for the time. 

Next morning, when the carriage was orderéd to take Sir 
John to the Mallow station, I intimated my intention of ac- 
companying him to Cork. I told my wife I should return in 
the evening. 

When in Cork I lost no time in ascertaining that the separate 
creditors of John Anderson and Company had been paid nearly 
eighteen shillings in the pound, and Mr. Moylan seemed sur- 
prised I was not apprised of this dividend. But when I told 
him our money was lodged in the name of the trustees of my 
marriage settlement, who were both dead, his wonder ceased. 
‘¢ We must find out the representagjves, and realize,” he 
said. 

I gave him the necessary information respecting the execu- 
tors of Sir Henry Stuart and my Uncle Scabbard, and the result 
was a fund was forthcoming amounting to no less than £8,000. 
This was a windfall—a pretty sum to fortune my daughter. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


THE SPORTING IRISH GENTLEMAN AT HOME. 


“ Crowning a gradual hill the mansion stands 
In ancient grandeur—towers, turrets, spires, 
And windows climbing high from base to roof, 
In wide and radiant rows; and shapes minute, 
At once distinct and blended, boldly form 
One vast majestic whole.” 

Mason. 


THank God I am again at home! Delightful word—so full of 
recollections that appeal to every pulse of the heart. Sir John 
Archdeacon has added another leaf to the chaplet which circlés 
his brow as king of architects. Knocknacopple is perfect. Pic- 
turesque in appearance, it is most comfortable in occupation— 
spacious enough to hold half a score of guests, yet not too 
large for our family when left without visiters. 

I begin to suspect Miss O’Regan does not mean to pass 
many years in her boudoir, unique and elegant as it is, I 
shrewdly guess she and Henry Roller are bent on cementing 
the ties which so long united their parents. Last night we 
gave our ‘‘ house-warming”—a hearty cead mille failthe, and 
the attentions of Henry were decidedly marked. Only ote of 
his sisters, the eldest, is with us—a sweet unaffected girl. She 
reminded me much of what her mother was at her age. How 
these young people remind us of the days of ‘ auld lang syne.” 
We mustered strong—twenty-five at dinner, and eighty to our 
ball. The drawing-rooms were tastefully decorated with fes- 
toons of flowers, arranged chiefly by Catherine, aided by 
Henry Roller and his sister. The 92nd band supplied delicious 
music. The colonel and his wife dined with us; most of the 
officers came to the ball. We did not forget Sydney, and our 
dear Australian friends. When Catherine was asked to sing, 
she declined, not liking to venture before so many ; but on a gene- 
ral desire being manifested, she consented, and warbled a 
sweet, plaintive melody, which reminded me of Darlinghurst, 
and the happy years I passed in the friendly circles of the 
Antipodes. I copied the words of the 
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SONG OF THE EXILE. 
They bid me sing—yes, I will sing, 
My sunny land, of thee! 
Of thy forest glades, thy free blue streams, 
And sparkling azure sea; 
Of the pleasant scent of the louri bell, 
The hum of thy birds and bees, 
The bounding leap of the kangaroo, 
And the gentle summer breeze. 
How sweet on a tranquil autumn day, 
By Bondi’s shore to rove, 
And hear the merry bell-bird’s note 
From the depths of the myrtle grove; 
Or ’neath the beams of the crescent moon, 
When the plaintive curlew’s cry 
Breaks on the air, with a thrilling tone, 
A saddening melody. 
Mine own bright land, in midnight dreams 
I gaze on thy scenes again ; 
I hear the rush of the swift emu, 
And thy grand wild forest strain. 
Though many a weary year may roll 
Ere I press thy much-loved strand, 
My heart is thine, and I hope to rest 
Once more in my native land. 


The words were composed, my daughter said, by one of her 
schoolfellows, and given to her as a souvenir when parting. 
Young Roller whispered to Catherine to repeat the two last 
lines. I knew what the youth meant when they contained the 
words, ‘‘ My heart is thine.’’ Well, well! youth will have its 
day, and I am glad to See the young folk happy. 

We were out hunting to-day with the Duhallow foxhounds. 
I rode a quiet cob, suited to a man of my years. It made me 
young again to see Bryan and Henry Roller clearing the stone 
walls and double gaps. Roller is a capital field horseman, and 
Bryan rides like a centaur. My son is much attached to a 
country life, and is applying himself steadily to agricultural 
studies. A large portion of the property I purchased is unte- 
nanted, owing to deaths and emigration. The changes I wit- 
nessed in my own circle, great as they were, fell far short of 
these effected in the farming population. Thecountry has been 


depopulated to an extent I could not have believed had it been 


mentioned to me abroad. Gleams of a brighter era are, how- 
ever, opening—prices are improving, and hope once more visit- 
ing the peasant’s hut. Heaven send our poor better times to 
compensate for the terrible trials they have undergone. This, 
however, must be the legislature and the landlord’s doing. 
The presence of a humane and just landlord and his family has 
a most beneficial tendency, not alone on the labourers he em- 
ploys, but the tenantry who hold under him. His expenditure 
in money is, after all, not the chief benefit conferred. Constant 
employment preventing habits of idleness taking root, and 
promoting industry, relief given to deserving persons, indulg- 
ence to tenants suffering from causes beyond their control— 
inclemency of seasons or deaths of cattle—are of equal, if not 
greater utility. But a truce to moralizing. 

We are to have a couple of weddings soon. Henry Roller, 
with the full approbation of his excellent parents, has solicited 
the consent of Emily and myself to his union with Catherine. 
The dear girl owned her love, and I am not surprised Henry 
gained her affections. This affair, I suppose, put matrimonial 
ideas into Master Bryan’s head, for, accosting me with a bash- 
ful air, which in truth none of my family (except myself) were 
very remarkable for, he begged to speak a few words to me in 
my study. I took my seat in my easy chair, and bade him 
speak on. 

He commenced by informing me it would conduce very much 
to his settling down in life, and devoting himself to rural affairs, 
if he shared his lot with a lady he loved with deep devotion, 
whose presence would be society, and whom it was impossible 
to know without esteeming. He believed had I the same oppor- 
tunities ofjudging Miss Roller’s disposition, &c. &c. In a word, 
he asked my consent to proceed to Mount Stuart, where she 
was then staying with Roller and his wife, and tender his pro- 
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posal in due form. Now I think it the bounden duty of parents 
to make their children happy the way they like best, if possible 
and proper. There being nothing to cavil at in my son’s request, 
I mentioned it to Emily, who approved of his choice, and we 
said if the project was equally agreeable to the young lady and 
her family, there would be no difficulty interposed. 

Bryan at once set forth on his momentous errand, and the 
result is—he marries Henrietta Roller, while Henry Roller 
marries our Kate. 

* x * x * * * 

This is a strange coincidence. This very night, sixty years 
since, I sat in the dining-room of our old house, with my 
father, mother, and Cousin Con, listening while they arranged 
about sending me to school, and on this very night, I, sole 
survivor, conclude these pages, which I fear have grown too 
prolix. If so, pray excuse their tediousness for the sake of the 
intention. As our social state is fast changing, I took advan- 
tage of this opportunity of preserving an accurate picture of 
Irish country life, such as it was in my youth, when Irish hos- 
pitality was practised, and Incumbered Estates Courts were 
unknown. Events which chequer every man’s life are faith- 
fully narrated. I sought throughout to paint a correct like- 
ness of our national characteristics, showing the relations 
between the upper and lower classes, and depicting, in their 
true colours, the too-frequently misunderstood, and too-com- 
monly misrepresented Irish people. 

I may be censured for devoting so much of my pages to 
chronicling field sports. I think them important towards keep- 
ing alive kindly feelings, not alone between different classes, 
but between gentlemen of the same class who differ on many 
subjects with each other. How. often do men, who are reli- 
giously or politically antagenistic, united by the love for the 
same sports, meet in the exhilirating amusements, with every 
demonstration of good-will and affection. Let me cite the dicta 
of an eminent judge, the late Sir William Cusack Smith, on 
this subject. When charging the grand jury at the Carlow 
summer assizes in 1833, his lordship thus indicated the result 
he hoped would ensue from following the sports I have 
referred to: 

‘* 1 would celebrate the fox-cover, the race-course, the pro- 
serve, as so many Runnymedes, if we could sign there the great 
charter of national conciliation. I would cheer the steeple- 
chase or the horse-race, if concord was the latent goal, and 
on the flag of the winning-post was inscribed, ‘ Harmony and 
National Conciliation.’” Most sincerely do I echo those senti- 
ments of the learned judge. I hope the evil days of Ireland 
are over, that love of field-sports have survived her dissensions, 
that sharing in these manly exercises will foster kindly feel- 
ings, which are the true criterions of brotherly union; that, 
in the words of Sir William Smith, every flag of each winning- 
post may be the symbol of ‘‘ Harmony anp NatTIoNnaL Con- 
CILIATION.” 

THE END. 





SERENADE. 


Come, Norah my darling, and wander with me, 

And this heart for the future shall beat but for thee, 
And onward as fondly the woodland we rove, 

I’ll weave a gay garland to deck thee, my love. 


And when the dark shade of those mountains shall fall, 
Whose terrific aspect the Saxons appal, 

On the wild heath my cloak for thy couch will I spread, 
And this bosom, my darling, shall pillow thy head, 


And, oh! as thou sleepest, I’ll waken the strain, 
Which to memory shall bring the dear moment again, 
When the heart of thy Dermot ceased to be sad, 

For his Gramachree blest him—and I was that lad! 





Rousseau used to say, “that to write a good love letter you 
ought to begin without knowing what you ‘mean to say, and to finish 
without knowing what you have written.” 
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JANE EYRE.—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Jans Eyre is an orphan. Her mother, contrary to the 
wishes of her friends, had married a poor clergyman. Cut 
off without a shilling, the attached couple took refuge in a 
large manufacturing town, where the privations and agony 
of indigence, aided by an epidemic, removed them to the 
churchyard within a year—they died within a month of each 
other. Their orphan child was adopted by a wealthy kins- 
man, who unfortunately died shortly after the adoption ; but 
in his last moments he required a promise from his wife, 
Mrs. Reed, that she would rear and maintain Jane Eyre as 
one of her own children. In this strange family we find the 
orphan—a poor little wasp of a thing, meagre, timid, lank, 
and uninteresting—incapable of serving the interests or 
adding to the pleasures of her protectors. She is constantly 
persecuted and trembling in the house of her aunt—a woman 
as harsh, severe, and hateful as a step-mother. She is baited 
by her cousins, who despise her as a subaltern, and delight 
in torturing this friendless cast-a-way, destitute as she is of 
the grace, beauty, liveliness, and buoyancy natural to her age. 
This poor little heart, that a single word of affection had 
never refreshed, a ray of tenderness never expanded, shut its 
little petals and shrank timidly into itself. Her cousins and 
their servants accused her of sullenness, and alleged this 
fault, which they themselves had occasioned, as a reason for 
continuing their mal-treatment of the child. In a few scenes 
sketched from its early life, the author gives us an idea of 
the martyrdom endured by this little sufferer. This is a 
usual proceeding with English novelists. They love to go 
back into the early scenes of infant life, to investigate the 
germs of character, and discover the man in the child. This 
is very logical. ‘The seeds of character, the explanation of 
the entire life, are generally found in the infancy of those 
sensitive characters which commonly figure in fiction. 
Accordingly, men of genius, such as Goethe, who have 
written their autobiography, dwell with minute and charmed 
attention on the smallest incidents of their infant experience. 
The soul, indeed, seems more susceptible of joy or sorrow in 
the freshness of childhood than at any subsequent period. 
Its pleasures are more rapturous, its sorrows more exquisitely 
painful. A world of sorrow may be enclosed in the heart 
of a child of ten years of age, especially if, like Jane Eyre, 
it eats the bitter bread of dependence. 

As a specimen of English manners, we shall quote one of 
those terrible scenes in the early life of Jane Eyre, in which 
tbe oppression she endured surpassed the patience with which 
she was gifted. One rainy afternoon in December, Mrs. 
Reed’s children were grouped round their mother, and for 
once in their lives were neither crying nor quarrelling. 
, Jane—the black sheep—excluded from this happy circle, 
took refuge in the library, where she buried herself behind 
the scarlet window-curtains, and examined with unspeakable 
pleasure a volume of natural history, enriched with engrav- 
ings. Meantime her cousin John was ransacking the house 
in search of her. Having found her at last, he wrenched 
the book from her hands, dashed it at her head, and knocked 
her down on the floor. She resisted, and the whole house- 
hold were speedily in the room, including Mrs. Reed and 
the servants, who, after hearing a statement of the case, 
unanimously declared that Jane was the guilty party. 

“Take her away to the red-room,” said Mrs. Reed, “ and 
lock her in there.” 

Four hands were immediately laid upon her, and she was 
carried upstairs. 

“I resisted all the way (Jane tells the story herself)—a 
new thing for me, and a circumstance which greatly strength- 
ened the bad opinion Bessie and Miss Abbott were disposed 
to entertain of me. The fact is, | was a trifle beside myself, 





or rather out of myself, as the French would say. I was 
conscious that a moment’s mutiny had already rendered me 
liable to strange penalties, and, like any other rebel slave, I 
felt resolved in my desperation to go all lengths. 

““* Hold her arms, Miss Abbott; she’s like a wild cat. 
For shame, for shame!’ cried the lady’s maid. ‘* What 
shocking conduct, Miss Eyre to strike a young gentleman— 
your benefactress’s son. Your young master.’ 

““* Master! How is he my master? Am I a servant ?’ 

«No; you are less than a servant ;.for you do nothing for 
your keep. There, sit down and think over your wicked- 
ness.’ 

“They had got me by this time into the apartment in- 
dicated by Mrs. Reed, and had thrust me upon a stool. 
ne * 2 * * * * e 
** Bessy addressing me said: ‘ You ought to be aware, Miss, 
that you are under obligations to Mrs. Reed—she keeps you ; 
if she were to turn you out, you would have to go to the poor- 
house.’ 

**T had nothing to say to these words. They were not new 
tome. My very first recollection of existence included hints 
of the same kind. This reproach of my dependence had be- 
come a vague sing-song in my ear—very painful and crush- 
ing, but only half intelligible. Miss Abbot joined in: 

**¢ And you ought not to think yourself on an equality with 
the Misses Reed and Master Reed, because Missis kindly 
allows you to be brought up with them. They will have a 
great deal of money, and you will have none. It is your 
place to be humble, and to try to make yourself agreeable to 
them.’ 

‘¢¢ What we tell you is for your good,’ added Bessie in no 
harsh voice: ‘you should try to be useful and pleasant ; 
then, perhaps, you would have a home here; but if you be- 
come passionate and rude, Missus will send you away, I am 
sure.” 

‘“‘* Besides,’ said Miss Abbot, ‘God will punish her. He 
might strike her dead in the midst of her tantrums, and then 
where would she go? Come, Bessie, we will leave her. I 
wouldn’t have her heart for anything. Say your prayers, 
Miss Eyre, when you are by yourself; for if you don’t re- 
pent, something bad might be permitted to come down the 
chimney and fetch you away.’ 

“They went, shutting the door, and locking it behind 
them. 

‘The red-room was a spare chamber, very Seldom slept in ; 
I might say never, indeed, unless when a chance influx of 
visitors at Gateshead Hall rendered it necessary to turn to 
account all the accommodation it contained; yet it was one 
of the largest and statliest chambers inthe mansion. A bed 
supported on massive pillars of mahogany, hung with cur- 
tains of deep red damask, stood out like a tabernacle in the 
centre; the two large windows, with their blinds always 
drawn down, were half shrouded in festoons and falls of 
similar drapery; the carpet was red; the table at the foot of 
the bed was covered with a crimson cloth; the walls were a 
soft fawn colour, with a blush of pink in it; the wardrobe, 
the toilet-table, the chairs, were of darkly polished old 
mahogany. Out of these deep surrounding shades rose high, 
and glared white, the piled up mattresses and pillows of the 
bed, spread with a snowy Marseilles counterpane. Scarcely 
less prominent was an ample, cushioned easy-chair near the 
head of the bed, also white, with a footstool before it, and 
looking, as I thought, like a pale throne. 

“This room was chill, because it seldom had a fire; it was 
silent, because remote from the nursery and kitchens; so- 
lemn, because it was known to be so seldom entered. The 
housemaid alone came here on Saturdays to wipe from the 
mirrors and the furniture a week’s quiet dust; and Mrs. 
Reed herself, at far intervals, visited it to review the contents 
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‘of a certain secret drawer in the wardrobe, where were 


stored divers parchments, her jewel-casket, and a miriature 
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of her deceased husband; and in those last words lies the 
secret of the red-room—the spell which kept it so lonely in 
spite of its grandeur, 

‘Mr. Reed had been dead nine years; it was in this cham- 
ber he breathed his last, here he lay in state, hence his 
coffin was borne by the undertaker’s men; and since that 
day, a sense of dreary consecration had guarded it from fre- 
quent intrusion. 

“‘My seat, to which Bessie and the bitter Miss Abbot had 
left me riveted, was a low ottoman near the marb:e chimney- 
piece. I was not quite sure whether they had locked the 
door; and, when I dared move, I got up and went to see. 
Alas! yes; no jail was ever more secure. Returning, [had to 
cross before the looking-glass ; my fascinated glance involun- 
tarily explored the depth it revealed. All looked colder and 
darker in that visionary hollow than in reality; and the 
strange little figure there gazing at me, with a white face 
and arms specking the gloom, and glittering eyes of fear 
moving where all else was still, had the effect of a real spirit; I 
thought it like one of the tiny phantoms, half fairy, half imp, 
Bessie’s evening stories represented as coming out of lone, 
ferny dells in moors, and appearing before the eyes of be- 
lated travellers. I returned to my stool. 

*‘ Superstition was with me at that moment ; but it was not 
yet her hour for complete victory; my blood was still warm; 
the mood of the revolted slave was still bracing me with its 
bitter vigour; I had to stem a rapid rush of retrospective 
thought before I quailed to the dismal present. 

*¢ All John Reed’s violent tyrannies, all his sisters’ proud in- 
difference, ali his mother’s aversion, all the servants’ partia- 
lity, turned up in my disturbed mind like a dark deposit in 

a turbid well. Why was I always suffering, always brow- 
beaten, always accused, for ever condemned? Why could I 
never please? Why was it useless to try and win any one’s 
favour? Eliza, who was headstrong and selfish, was re- 
spected. Georgiana, who had a spoiled temper, a very acrid 
spite, a captious and insolent carriage, was universally in- 
dulged. Her beauty, her pink cheeks and golden curls, 
seemed to give delight to all who looked at her, and to pur- 
chase indemnity for every fault. John, no one thwarted, 
much less punished; though he twisted the necks of the 
pigeons, killed the little pea-chicks, set the dogs at the sheep, 
stripped the hothouse vines of their fruit, and broke the buds 
off the choicest plants in the conservatory; he called his 
mother “old girl” too; sometimes reviled her for her dark 
skin, similar to his own; bluntly disregarded her wishes ; 
not unfrequently tore and spoiled her silk attire; and he was 
still “‘ her own darling.” I dared commit no fault; 1 strove 
to fulfil every duty; and I was termed naughty and tire- 
some, sullen and sneaking, from morning to noon, and from 
noon to night. 

** My head still ached and bled with the blow and fall I had 
received; no one had reproved John for wantonly striking 
me; and because I had turned against him to avert farther 
irrational violence, I was loaded with general opprobrium. 

“¢ Unjust !—unjust!’ said my reason, forced by the ago- 
nizing stimulus into precocious though transitory power; and 
resolve, equally wrought up, instigated some strange expe- 
dient to achieve escape from insupportable oppression—as 
running away, or, if that could not be effected, never eating 
or drinking more, and letting myself die. 

“‘What a consternation of soul was mine that dreary after- 
noon! How all my brain was in tumult, and all my heart 
in insurrection! Yet in what darkness, what dense igno- 
rance, was the battle fought! I could not answer the 
ceaseless inward question—why I thus suffered; now, at the 
distance of —I will not say how many years, I see it clearly. 

“I was a discord in Gateshead Hall; I was like nobody 
there ; I had nothing in harmony with Mrs. Reed or her 
children, or her chosen vassalage. If they did not love me, 
in fact, as little did I love them. They were not bound to 





regard with affection a thing that could not sympathize with 
one amongst them—a heterogeneous thing, opposed to them 
in temperament, in capacity, in propensities—a useless thing, 
incapable of serving their interest or adding to their plea- 
sure—a noxious thing, cherishing the germs of indignation 
at their treatment, of contempt of their judgment. I know 
that had I been a sanguine, brilliant, careless, exacting, 
handsome, romping child—though equally dependent and 
friendless—Mrs. Reed would have endured my presence 
more complacently ; her children would have entertained for 
me more of the cordiality of fellow-feeling ; the servants 
would have been less prone to make me the scapegoat of the 
nursery. . 

‘ Daylight began to forsake the red-room ; it waspast four 
o’clock, and the beclouded afternoon was tending to drear 
twilight. I heard the rain still beating continuously on the 
staircase window, and the wind howling in the grove behind 
the Hall; I grew by degrees cold as a stone, and then my 
courage sank, My habitual mood of humiliation, self-doubt, 
forlorn depression, fell damp on the embers of my decaying 
ire. All said I was wicked, and perhaps I might be so; 
what thought had I been but just conceiving of starving my- 
self to death- That certainly was a crime; and was I fit 
to die? Or was the vault under the chancel of Gates- 
head church an inviting bourne’ In such vault I had been 
told did Mr. Reed lie buried ; and led by this thought to re- 
call his idea, I dwelt on it with gathering dread. I could 
not remember him; but I knew that he was my own uncle— 
my mother’s brother; that he had taken me when a parent- 
less infant to his house; and that, in his last moments he had 
required a promise of Mrs. Reed, that she would rear and 
maintain me as one of her ownchildren. Mrs. Reed proba- 
bly considered she had kept this promise; and so she had, I 
dare say, as well as her nature would permit her; but how 
could she really like an interloper not of her race, and un- 
connected with her, after her husband’s death, by any tie ?, 
It must have been most irksome to ‘find herself bound by a 
hardwrung pledge to stand in the stead of a parent to a 
strange child she could not love, and to see an uncongenial 
alien permanently intruded on her own family group. 

‘A singular notion dawned upon me. I doubted not— 
never doubted—that if Mr. Reed had been alive he would 
have treated me kindly; and now, as I sat looking at the 
white bed and oversshadowed walls—occasionally also turn- 
ing a fascinated eye towards the dimly gleaming mirror— 
I began to recall what I had heard of dead men, troubled in 
their graves by the violation of their last wishes, revisiting 
the earth to punish the perjured and avenge the oppressed ; 
and I thought Mr. Reed's spirit, harassed by the wrongs of 
his sister’s child, might quit its abode—whether in the church 
vault, or in the unknown world of the departed—and rise 
before me in this chamber. I wiped my tears and hushed 
my sobs, fearful lest any sign of violent grief might waken a 
pre‘ernatural voice to comfort me, or elicit from the gloom — 
some haloed face, bending over me with strange pity. This 
idea, consolatory in theory, I felt would be terrible if realised; 
with all my might I endeavoured to stifle it—I endeavoured 
to be firm. Shaking my hair from my eyes, L lifted my head 
and tried to look boldly round the dark room ; at this mo- 
ment a light gleamed on the wall. Was it, | asked myself, 
a ray from the moon penetrating, some aperture in the blind ? 
No; moonlight was still, and this stirred; while I gazed, it 
glided up to the ceiling and quivered over my head. I can 
now conjecture readily that this streak of light was, in all 
likelihood, a gleam from a lantern, carried by some one across 
the lawn; but then, prepared as my mind was for horror, 
shaken as my nerves were by agitation, I thought the swiit- 
darting beam was a herald of some coming vision from an- 
other world. My heart beat thick, my head grew hot; a 
‘sound filled my ears, which I deemed the rushing of wings; 
something seemed near me; I was oppressed, suffocated, en- 
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durance broke down; I rushed to the door and shook the 
lock in desperate effort. Steps came running along the outer 
passage; the key turned, Bessie and Abbot entered. 

“*Miss Eyre, are you ill?’ said Bessie. 

“What a dreadful noise! it went quite through me!’ ex- 
claimed Abbot. 

“¢Take me out! let me go into the nursery,’ was my cry. 

“‘¢ What for? Are you hurt? Have you seen something ?’ 
again demanded Bessie. 

“Oh! I saw a light, and I thought a ghost would come.’ 
I had now got hold of Bessie’s hand, and she did not snatch 
it from me. 

«She has screamed out on purpose,’ declared Abbot, in 
some disgust. ‘And whatascream! If she had been in 
great pain one would have excused it, but she only wanted 
to bring us all here; I know her naughty tricks.’ 

“ ¢ What is all this ?? demanded another voice peremptorily ; 
and Mrs. Reed came along the corridor, her cap flying wide, 
her gown rustling stormily. ‘Abbot and Bessie, I believe 
I gave orders that Jane Eyre should be left in the red-room 
till I cdme to her myself.’ 

“Miss Jane screamed so loud, ma’am,’ pleaded Bessie. 

“*Let her gc,’ was the only answer. ‘ Loose Bessie’s 
hand, child; you cannot succeed in getting out by these 
means, be assured. I abhor artifice, particularly in children; 
it is my duty to show you that tricks will not answer; you 
will now stay here an hour longer, and it is only on condition 
of perfect submission and stillness that I shall liberate you 
then.’ 

“¢QOh aunt, have pity! Forgive me! I cannot endure 
Re me be punished some other way! I shall be killed 





“¢Silence! This violence is almost repulsive ;’ and so, no 
doubt, she felt it. I was a precocious actress in her eyes; 
she sincerely looked on me as a compound of virulent pas- 
sions, mean spirit, and dangerous duplicity. 

“Bessie and Abbot having retreated, Mrs. Reed, impatient 
of my now frantic anguish and wild sobs, abruptly thrust me 
back and locked me in, without farther parley. I heard her 
sweeping away; and soon after she was gone, I suppose I 
had a species of fit; unconsciousness closed the scene.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XIII.—[contTinveEb. | 


The air of the morning was still thick and heavy upon the 
grassy tracts of the Campagna. The sun, but just risen, was 
faint and almost lustreless ; the solemn shade that pervaded 
the entire scene, the feeling of heavy stillness, too, all com- 
bined to produce a strange and not easily to be forgotten 
effect upon the beholder. A smail group, consisting of three 
persons, the hazy indistinct outline of whose figures was 
scarcely discernible through the misty veil of the dull grey 
atmosphere, moved measuredly along in the direction already 
occupied by a party similar in number, who had taken up a 
position on a piece of level ground not a hundred yards in 
advance of them. The occasion of this early meeting need 
scarcely be alluded to. 

Major Walderton had occupied himself, during the five-and- 
twenty minutes he had been obliged to keep ‘‘ his man,” 
according to duelling phraseology, waiting in the fog, by 
alternate consultation of his watch, which was under suspicion 
of lagging behind time, and unmeasured abuse of the comfort- 
less aspect of sterility, whose every breath he declared to 
be lalen with pestilence and infection. 

‘‘ Why, it’s enough to bloat one up like a frog!” he ex- 
claimed, as he drew the folds of his muffler so high across his 
face as nearly to cover his mouth. ‘I shall be a perfect moving 
vat of pestilential vapour before breakfast time ; one can posi- 
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tively almost see the malaria stalking across its proper terri- 
tory, like a vapoury Goliath defying the hosts of Israel, and 
never a David at hand to sling as much as a stone at the 
brute’s head. A proper notion of his duty as a ruler his 
Holiness the Pope must be blessed with, to tolerate such a pre- 
serve of horrors in the very centre of his dominions. I wish 
in my heart some honest Englishman could only get hold of 
‘the keys’ for a season, if it were only to show those miserable 
d—ls, Pius IX’s subjects, John Bull's idea of banishing such 
‘varmint.’ It would be a second edition of St. Patrick and 
the serpents, only more so. No danger of a medical man 
wanting practice, I should say,” he continued, addressing the 
surgeon who had accompanied them ; ‘“‘ what with intermit- 
tent fevers, bronchial affections, rheumatics, and the like, this 
infernal swamp should prove nothing less than a very Golconda 
to you gentlemen of the faculty of physic. Why, there’s scia- 
tica teeming from every bush, entire acres of ague quaking and 
quivering over the whole blessed surface, and as for tic-dolo- 
reux the very air is musical with its nervous notes. A heavenly 
spot! I wonder they don’t insist on enclosing it’’ he added 
ironically. ‘‘I have a mind to suggest the idea to the Pon- 
tifical government, together with a plan of the proposed for- 
tifications. Let them throw up a wall, say twenty feet high, 
with a chevaux-de-frise of broken bottles from his Holiness’s 
cellars on top, watch towers at convenient intervals, well 
manned and ammunitioned in case of emergency, clap a sentry 
upon every gate, and let a toll be levied on every man, 
woman, and child who desires to cross the boundary ; aye, 
and on every jackass into the bargain. I shouldn't let as 
much as a rabbit go free, for fear of doing damage to the Holy 
Father’s plantations. If people require such luxuries they 
should pay for them. Public pleasure-grounds should not be 
permitted to become public property, except they be duly paid 
for by public money. It would prove a very considerable ad- 
dition to his Holiness’s revenues, let me tell you, particularly 
if he varied the entertainment by getting up a little attractive 
novelty in the shape of fire-works— Roman candles and Cathe- 
rine-wheels would be quite in keeping, one should suppose ; 
and as for blue lights, they are so indigenous to the soil that 
any artificial representation of the same would be somewhat 
superfluous, which will be all the better for the polytechnist.” 

The laughter occasioned by this display of ignorance, pre- 
judice, and satire had scarcely subsided, when again Major 
Walderton’s voice was to be heard, as looking sharply and 
fixedly into the misty distance, he announced the supposed 
approach of the expected party. 

‘‘There’s something coming decidedly,’”’ said the Major,” 
‘‘but what that something is—whether a pioneer detachment 
of wandering banditti, a stray camel broke loose from the 


menagerie, the redoubtable ghost of Giles Scroggins, or the’ 


most noble the Marquis of Hillesford, h—g me if I know.” 

Saluting with an air of easy business-like nonchalance the 
titled friend of the Marquis, Major Walderton proceeded forth- 
with to make the preliminary arrangements. Leaning against 
a ruined column, round which the ivy had wound itself in many 
a graceful wreath, Alfred Leeson stood calmly awaiting the 
expected summons. A scornful scowl of more than human 
hate and triumph lit up the haughty features of the Marquis 
as his eyes rested upon the face of his detested rival, and 
then again resumed their naturally cold, repellant, immovable 
‘aspect. 

The slowly rising mist had at length rolled itself up, like 
a gigantic curtain, and quite magically the bright rays of the 
glorious god of day fell in fair showers, like shafts of virgin 
gold, upon the slumbering earth beneath. Millions of erys- 
tal dew-drops glittered and sparkled upon every bush, and 
herb, and lowly weed, and springing grass; and every tiny 
pebble or common stone, lying unheeded on the desert way, 
was gemmed with liquid pearls, by none surpassed in lustre. 

Speedily, however, the deep silence of the peaceful solitude was 
broken by the sharp report of fire-arms—two pistol shots, whose 
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loud reverberation through the loaded atmosphere startled the 
senses of many a distant individual into an eager inquiry as 
to what it could possibly mean; but no one at the moment 
divined the real truth of the affair. Some shepherds pursuing 
their usual avocations had been surprised by the unwonted ap- 
pearance of visitors to so unfrequented a spot, and at an hour 
so particularly early—concluding, however, that they must 
needs be tourists, desirous of beholding the city and its sur- 
roundings under every possible aspect—wrapt in the silence and 
the sleep of early morn, its voice all calmly hushed, its streets 
and ways untrodden, save by the footfall of a solitary passer— 
they betook themselves to their daily pursuits, with all that 
dignified gravity of demeanour which would seem to be the 
birth-right of the Roman peasant. One however—a gentle, 
dark-eyed shepherd girl, with a countenance of surpassing 
loveliness, and that picturesque arrangement of costume which 
many an artist might prize for his model, seated in an atti- 
tude of careless grace beside the waters of a sedgy pool, the 
glistening beads of her rosary gliding swiftly from between her 
slender fingers as she murmured her matin prayer (whilst her 
brother, a youth of some eighteen summers, gravely occupied 
himself in collecting together the scattered members of his 
fleecy flock); this child-like girl—young, slender, fawn-like, 
with raven tresses sporting in the wind, and a cheek bright 
flushing through its native olive, as the red splendour of the 
risen sun shone upon her face—became from out the misty dis- 
tance a wondering spectator of the (to her) utterly incompre- 
hensible scene. Filled with an irrepressible feeling of curiosity, 
she at length started up and rushed impulsively to the spot, 
just at the moment when one of the duellists,-faint from loss 
of blood—his face pale as ashes—his lips parted and convul- 
sively trembling—his eyes still fixed in a glassy stare upon 
the countenance of his antagonist (also suffering from the 
effects of a serious wound), hurling the weapon from him with 
a muttered imprecation, fell heavily and senselessly to the 
ground. Prayerfully, and with gently falling tears, did Angela 
Giovanni (such was this young girl’s name), sinking upon her 
knees beside the fainting form of Alfred Leeson, raise his un- 
conscious head, and bathe the white face with water from a 
vase-like ewer, which, on seeing him fall, she had caught up 
hastily from where it had been resting by her side. A sudden 
wonder fell upon that sinful group—a something which for the 
moment actually o’ermastered them like the whisper of a spell, 
as they gazed on that young fair mien, which seemed as 
though sent from heaven itself to still the dark passions of 
those vengeful men! And so, in troubled silence, watching 
the first faint symptoms of returning life, the high, the brave, 
the scientific, and the daring stood there alike, in secret humi- 


‘ liation because of the pure presence of a simple peasant maid! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A DAY OF TROUBLE. 
EARLY in the forenoon of Easter Monday, notwithstanding the 
grievous agitation and even suffering of the previous day, 
Norah went out for her usual drive, attended by her maid. A 
visit to the convent of the ‘‘ Sacre Cour,” of which Alfred 
Leeson had spoken in his letter, had been already decided 
upon. Not that any communication she might there receive 
could in the very slightest degree increase her present abhor- 
rence of the alliance proposed to her, but partly because of her 
desire to act upon any suggestion coming from him; and 
partly, too, that being more than ordinarily nervous and ex- 
cited, she was in the very mood to seize upon any means of 
present occupation or distraction, which might offer itself to 
her acceptance. In this desire for the strange or novel—any- 
thing, in fact, which might have the effect of counteracting the 
troubling influence of the thoughts to which she was a prey, 
our heroine was but following in the footsteps of that society 
in which she moved—that exacting world, whose eager seeking 
after some new source of interest or excitement, to enliven the 
dull routine of a career, the satiated appetite of which is scarce 











capable of being awakened to a single thrill of pleasure, forms 
one of the most remarkable characteristics. of what is termed 
‘‘ fashionable life.” Norah's heart was literally sickening 
within her as she thought of the dear one’s danger, of her 
guardian’s inflexible obstinacy, and of her own, in a certain 
sense, lone and desolate condition ; and, as the tears coursed 
faster and faster down her pale, fair cheeks, her glance fell, 
with a feeling of almost envy, on the groups of peasant chil- 
dren, clamorous in their holiday rejoicings, who trooped after 
her handsome equipage, as it slowly ascended the Pincian 
Hill, in the centre of the modern city ; from which elevated 
height (be it observed) a view of indescribable beauty, com- 
bining in a wonderful degree, the grand, the picturesque, and 
the lovely, is afforded to the spectator—bright glimpses of 
beautiful effects, in the way of architectural arrangements, and 
sweet, calm resting-places for the wearied vision; verdant 
vistas of light and shadow, with the bright rose-tint of that 
charming sky, shining with its rich life-giving glow—to which, 
perhaps, there is none other comparable—upon all surrounding 
objects. an 

Norah found the convent of the ‘‘ Sacre Coeur,” like indeed 
all other establishments of its kind, a miracle of neatness, clean- 
liness, and order. The reception chamber into which she was 
shown by a young person wearing the habit of a lay sister, and 
to whom she had presented her card, was plainly furnished, 
evidently with a view to the principle of conventnal economy, 
A few large engravings on spiritual subjects, a fine portrait of 
Pius IX., with that habitual sweetness and tranquillity of ex- 
pression by which the countenance of the Holy Father is so 
eminently distinguished. Every line upon the thoughtful brow, 
every feature of the intellectual face, telling the history of the 
self-commanding, much-enduring spirit to which the present 
illustrious successor of St. Peter owes not a little of the lustre 
of his world-wide fame. A magnificent ‘‘ Presentation,” by 
Raphael, which unfolded its innate loveliness to the spectator by 
degrees, growing in beauty as it were upon the sight, and filling 
one with a very magic of irresistible eloquence, imperceptibly 
absorbed the visitor’s attention. The sole occupant of one end 
of the lofty apartment, it hung under a canopy of rich crimson 
velvet, the somewhat unusual depth and brilliancy of its mas- 
sive gilt frame contrasting well with the dark background and 
deep-toned colouring of the picture itself. The great master 
seemed to have poured out his every capability of winning- 
ness—his very soul, in fact, in portraying this most attrac- 
tive scene in the life of the Virgin Mother. Nothing could be 
finer than his rendering of this charming subject—Mary’s air 
of blended wonder, and at the same time of elevated recollec- 
tion ; her mingled dignity and bashfulness, the noble figure of 
her chosen protector—that Just Man, as the Scripture has so 
expressively characterized him; the stately presence of the 
officiating priest of the Old Law, unconscious of the breathing 
nearness of the infant Messiah of the New ; and that infantine 
loveliness himself reposing in his mother’s slender arms, with 
earnest eyes, of more than human intelligence, gazing in se- 
rene satisfaction upon the incomprehensible spectacle. Over 
and over again did Norah endeavour to turn her attention to 
some other of the many specimens ‘of artistic genius with 
which that silent chamber was peopled; but again involunta- 
rily did she find herself standing in mute wonder, wholly ab- 
sorbed by the contemplation of that exquisitely imaged truth, 
and unconsciously permitting the varied emotions it depicted to 
sink deeper and deeper into the depths of her troubled heart. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





In our next Number will be commenced 


“TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS, 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING.” 


This series combines entertaining glimpses of life in various quarters of the 
globe, with episodes of military adventures, and will form a new, and we trust 
agreeable item in our bill of fare, 
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INISTEAGUE ABBEY.—DRAWN BY SEYMOUR, 1770. 


An abbey appears to have been founded here so early as the 
year 800; but about 1210, Thomas Fitz Anthony, seneschal 
of Leinster, who incorporated ‘the neighbouring town of 
Thomastown, erected an abbey for Augustinian canons, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and St..Columb, the especial 
patrons of the place. By the advice of the Bishop of Ossory, 
he appointed Alured, a eanon of Kells; the first prior, and 
granted to him and the convent the churches of Grenan and 
Kilerenaght: -. | 
Alured established in the town, which had risen up around 
the abbey, a free borough, and as his charter may be supposed 
to indicate the character or position of the inhabitants at this 
period, we proceed to give a few notes. ‘‘ The prior granted to 
his burgesses all liberties which become burgesses to possess 
and lawful for him'to bestow: to hold for ever. That no bur- 
gess should be compelled to answer but in the hundred court 
of any plea arising within the limits of the town ; the hundred 
to be held once a week ; no burgess to be amerced but by the 
hundred ; if amerced, he should render twelve pence to the 
prior, of which a moiety should be condoned; no. burgess 
should be compelled-to' plead by miskenning, and all burgesses 
should plead without motion; no foreign merchant to sell 
cloth by retail or keep a wine-tavern in the town, but for forty 
days, without permission; no burgess should be compelled to 
bail anyone, even his’ dwn tenant: they ‘might have a guild 
mereatory and other guilds, with all liberties belonging to them, 
as was the custom of other ‘good towns; and might extend 
their buildings over the watér, so that the ancient road be not 
obstructed ; and sell or mortgage their acquired property. The 
charter proceeds to grant commonage of the prior’s woods, and 
common pasturé outside the sown lands, meadows, and enclo- 
sures, and directs that no burgess should be forced to lend 
his chattel without security of restoration. Freeholders are 
created by twenty feet of land, so that they might have com- 
mon liberty with the burgesses; they might prove and disprove 
their debts us Pg suit of lawful men, and they and their heirs 








might hold their burgages peaceably and hereditarily at a 
yearly rent of twelve pence for all service ; each burgess. should 
personally reside, or have a party substituted, or lose his. 
tenement for ever, and no assize of victuals should be made ain 
the town but by the consideration of the burgesses and bailifis.”* 

Milo Baron, alias Fitzgerald, tee last prior, at. great; exe 
pense, built a new steeple to the priory, and a cloister adjoin- 
ing. In 1527, he was made bishop of Ossory, but held his 
priory by dispensation from the Pope until the suppression 
of the religious houses, and on the 20th March, in, the thirty-; 
first of Henry VIU., he, with the consent of the convent, sur- 
rendered the abbey and all its possessions into the hands of 
the king’s commissioners, and the same day received a pension 
of £20 Irish as prior commendatory. He died of grief (or ag 
others suppose of fright) im the year 1550, and was interred 
with his ancestors in the priory. 

An “extent”? was made of the possessions of this house 
(which will be found in the state paper office, London), and 
Henry VIII. granted it, with all.its possessions, to Sir Richard 
Butler, for twenty-one years, at. a rent of £64, 

On the 20th December, 1551. (5th Edward VI.), the lords 
of the council of England wrote. to. the lord deputy .of 
Ireland, directing a lease in reversion for twenty-one years. to 
be made to Edward St. Loo, in consideration ; of. his.. painful, 
and diligent service in the wars, and on the 10th April, 1562, 
Elizabeth sent instructions for John Harrold (on behalf of Lord 
Mountgarret) to make suit for certain lands, viz., part of the 
temporalities of Inistioge and the O’Morroe’s. country, to; be 
granted to the viscount for ever. 

In a letter dated 15th Mareh, 1568, from John Cuffe to the 
privy council, touching his suit for the priory of Inistioge, it 
it stated that the lord lieutenant had sent over the ‘‘ suryey’’ 
of Inistioge. On the 26th October following, Cuffe wrote to 
Secretary Cecill for a warrant to the lord lieutenant, Sussex, 
to pass to him in fee-farm the priory, in consequence of 
‘‘ Selsker”’ having been taken from him, On the death of Cuife, 
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Katherine, “his widow, presented a petition to the Queen, pray- 


ing, in consideration of the service of her late husband, to have 
a grant of the priory.. However, on the 12th November, in the 
eighth year of her reign, Elizabeth wrote to Sidney and the 
lord chancellor, directing a grant to be made in fee-farm to 
Sir Edmond Butler of the priory, with other possesions in the 
counties of Kilkenny and Kildare, for a term of sixty years, 
ani on the 25th February, in the tenth year of her reign, 
Elizabeth directed Sidney and the chancellor to pass a patent 
in reversion to Sir Edmond of the abbey, and all its posses- 
sions, including the rents of eighteen burgages within the town 
and forty-six hens yearly. 

This Sir Edmond (of Cloghgrenan) was second son of James, 
ninth Earl of Ormond. His youngest son, Theobald, by patent 
dated 18th July, 1603, had the titles of Ormond and Ossory 
entailed and secured. to him after the death of Thomas, then 
earl, without issue male, and on the 4th August following was 
elevated to the peerage of Ireland as}Viscount Butler of Tulyo- 

helim. 

“ In 1607, Theobald Viscount Butler obtained for the town, 
which was at that time defended with walls, the grant of a 
market and fairs, and in the following year it was incorporated 
by James I. The preamble of the charter sets forth that it 
was an ancient loyal borough ; and from its strength and situa- 
tion on the Nore, was of great importance for the service of 
the crown and the safety of the inhabitants of the counties of 
Kilkenny, Wexford, and Carlow. A corporation of the inha- 
bitants was created, consisting of a portrieve, twelve bur- 
gesses, So many as were then free or inhabiting the town, and 
s0 many freemen as the portrieve and burgesses should chose 
to admit, according as the multitude of the inhabitants should 
increase from time to time. The town suffered greatly in the 
wars, and was much depopulated by sickness; and though it 
obtained the grant of an additional fair, the town never re- 
gained its prosperity. 

In 1649 the town was besieged, and taken by Colonel Abbot 
for the Parliamentarians. The corporation continued to return 
two members to the Irish parliament till the Union, when the 
borough was disfranchised. 

‘¢ The surrounding scenery is extremely varied and beautiful, 
and the banks of the Nore are richly diversified with features 
of a picturesque and romantic character. The river is of a 
rapid character, and subject to great and dangerous floods ; 
it is navigable through a part of its course, and the tide flows 
as high as Inistioge.” Mr. Young has expatiated, in his tour, 
on the charms of this locality ; and it is justly said by Mr. 
Tighe, that the whole course of the river, from Mount Juliet 
to Ross, by Thomastown and Inistioge, presents ‘‘ picturesque 
scenery, varied by ruined castles and abbeys, by rocks that 
turn the course of the river, by green meadows that skirt its 
banks, or by steep hills clothed in foliage.” 

The Chevalier de Montmorency observes that ‘he visited 
the Lakes of Killarney and the banks of the Nore and the 
Barrow, bvtween Ross and Inistioge, in the same month; and 
although deeply impressed with the majesty and varied beauties 
of Killarney, was nearly unable to decide as to which tract of 
scenery deserved the preference.” The country on the banks 
of the river, between Inistioge and Thomastown, further up- 
wards, is also abundant in attractions ; and Mr. Young (vol. i. 
page 100), alluding to the scenery, observes that ‘‘ from 
Thomastown to Woodstock is the finest ride he yet had in 
Ireland. The road leaving Thomastown leads on the east side 
of the river through some beautiful copse woods, which, before 
they were cut, must have had a noble effect, with the Nore 
winding at the bottom. The country then somewhat opens, 
and you pass most of the way, for six or seven miles, to 
Inistioge, on a declivity shelving down to the river, which 
takes a varied winding course—sometimes lively, breaking 
over a rocky bottom —at others, still and deep, under the gloom 
of some fine woods, which hang down the sides of steep hills. 
Narrow slips of meadow, of a beautiful verdure, in some places 
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form the shore, and unite with cultivated fields that spread 
over the adjoining hills, reaching almost the mountain tops; 
these are large and bold. Coming in sight of Woodstock; the 
scenery is striking ; the road mounts the side of the hill, and 
commands the river at the bottom of the declivity, with groups 
of trees prettily scattered about, and the little town of Inis- 
tioge in a most picturesque situation, the whole bounded by 
mountains.” 

Woodstock, the seat of Col. Right Hon. W. F. Tighe, whose 
charity and munificence diffuse plenty and prosperity to all the . 
country round, is situate in the midst of a magnificent demesne, 
spreading along the margin of the Nore, and commands ex- 
tensive views of the various interesting objects on its banks, 
Among these, the ruins of the Castles of Brownsford and Clune, 
on artificial mounds overhanging the river, are seen with par- 
ticular effect. The grandfather of the present most amiable 
and distinguished proprietor was author of ‘* The Statistical 
Survey ;’’ and his sister-in-law, the accomplished Mrs. Mary 
Tighe, was author of ‘‘ Psyche,”’ and other poems. 

The present town, though small, occupies a fine site on the 
western bank of the Nore, over which is a handsome stone bridge, 
ornamented on one side by Ionic pilasters. It consists chiefly of 
a square, containing about 100 houses, which are well built and 
roofed with slate. In front of the houses are rows of lime-trees, 
and in the centre of the area are the base and part of the shaft 
of an ancient stone cross, with an inscription in raised letters to 
the memory of David Baron of Brownsford, of the Fitzgerald 
family, who died in the year 1621. His grandson, James, 
followed the fortunes »f James II., and was killed at the Boyne. 
The reputation still survives, that his favourite charger made 
his way back to Brownsford Castle, a stately pile, which still 
rears its melancholy towers, imperishable monuments of the 
Fitzgeralds ‘‘ of that ilk.” 

The Nore is navigable for vessels of 100 tons burthen till 
within a short distance of the town, and many old persons in 
the neighbourhood still remember when the river was navigable — 
as far as Thomastown ; but in consequence of weirs and other 
formidable obstructions, this source of prosperity has been 
long taken from the neighbourhood. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’FLana@an, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 


O’Connell, &c.” 





WALTER HUSSEY BURGH, LORD CHIEF BARON OF THE EXCHE- 
QUER. 

Family of Hussey.— Walter born in 1743. Called to the Irish bar and re- 
turned to parliament in 1768.—His remarkable letter on the subject 
of members of parliament, at the time of election, pledging themselves 
to vote ina particular manner.—His character at the bar and in parlia- 
ment.—His great eloquence.—His unbending patriotism.—Sentiments 
on the American War of Independence.—The Irish House of Com- 
mons.—The term “ paid janizaries” first used by Hussey Burgh, after- 
wards by Lord George Bentinck.—Mr. Burgh’s opinion on the education 
of children; on charity ; on extempore speaking. —His humour.—Spe- 
cimens of his poetry.—His conduct in Parliament.—The Irish bar.— 
He succeeds Lord Tracton as Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1782.— 
Fondness for display.—Died in 1783.—Tributes to his memory by 
Lord Temple, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Yelverton, Mr. Flood. 


THE name of Hussey, or Hoese, was unknown in Ireland be- 
fore the invasion of Henry II. During the early settlement 
of the English, Sir Hugh Hussey, who had married the sister 
of Theobald FitzWalter, ancestor of the family of Ormond, 
and from whom that distinguished race derive their name of 
Butler (FitzWalter having filled the office of chief butler to the 
king), obtained large possessions in the county of Meath from 
Hugh de Lacy. As one of the privileges of the great lords of 
the pale was the conferring titles recognized by the English, 
the Husseys were long known as Barons of Galtrim. This 
was the family name of the subject of the present sketch, who, 
in addition, took the name of Burgh, but why, or for what 
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cause, is not very well known. Indeed, the difficulties. in 
tracing the early history of most of our distinguished men can 
only be understood by those who have experienced them. 
Time, the great destroyer of everything human, has obliterated 
much that would interest us; and all that can be discovered 
about Walter Hussey Burgh’s younger days is that he was 
born in 1748, in the south of Ireland, probably in the county 
of Kerry, where a branch of the Husseys occupied a position 
of respectability—Anthony Hussey, of Flesk Bridge, having 
sat in parliament for the borough of Tralee. Walter was edu- 
cated at Mr. Young’s school in Abbey-street, and graduated in 
Trinity College, Dublin ; he was distinguished during his col- 
legiate course for classical attainments and great poetic powers. 
Having kept the requisite number of terms, he was called to 
the Irish bar. He was fortunate enough to find a patron in 
the Duke of Leinster, who, in the year 1768, procured a seat 
for him in the House of Commons, He early took part in the 
debates ; but, as might be expected from one of his poetic 
tendency, his first displays of oratory were more embellished 
by classical quotations, and flowery metaphors, than suited an 
assemblage comprising so many masters of the art of public 
speaking. Mr. Hussey Burgh, however, had too much taste 
and judgment not to correct those blemishes incidental to youth, 
and he soon ranked among the most eloquent and perfect de- 
baters in the House. 

The general election of 1777 was at hand, and many of the 
constituencies of Ireland deemed it prudent to elicit from the 
various candidates pledges to support particular questions, in 
a manner similar to the course very generally adopted in our 
own days. As the opinions of so distinguished a patriot, so 
enthusiastic an Irishman, and so intelligent a statesman as 
Hussey Burgh on the question of parliamentary pledges are 
well worthy the consideration both of constituencies and can- 
didates, I here give them in eaxtenso. They are contained in 
a letter to the independent electors of Trinity College, upon 
their deliberations on the necessity of a test being taken by 
their representatives in parliament at the general election, 
A.D. 1777.* It is addressed to a friend named Herbert : 

‘‘ Dear Hersert—aAs I understand the business relating 
to a test, which was mentioned last night, is to be considered 
this afternoon in a large circle, and as I am desirous that the 
same sentiments which I have already expressed to some of 
the independent electors may be known to all of them, I take 
the liberty of troubling you with a repetition of them, which, 
if you think proper, you will communicate. If the test re- 
quired should be nothing more than a solemn engagement to 
act with integrity in the trust which you are about to repose 
in your candidates, there can be no other objection to it but 
the indelicacy of large professions, which, in general, are little 
else than the eulogium of one’s own virtue. However, if it be 
any satisfaction to gentlemen who espouse this measure, I will 
and do give them the most solemn assurances that while ever 
I have the honour to sit in parliament, I will, to the best of 
my judgment, pursue the real interest of this kingdom, with- 
out suffering any motive of profit or advancement to warp my 
sentiments or bias my vote. But at the same time that I make 
this declaration, I freely acknowledge that if gentlemen should 
have found no such promise in my conduct, they should pay 
but little attention to that of my pen. If, by the test in con- 
templation, it is proposed that your members should vote for 
or against any particular measure, I think it neither constitu- 
tional nor wise to enter into any previous promise by which deli- 
beration shall be precluded ; there is no seeing what new light 
may be thrown on a subject, or what new circumstances may 
alter the merits of a question. Ifthe member of an American 
assembly had pledged his faith, some years ago, never to en- 
courage a foreign trade in preference to that of the mother- 
country, how different an aspect would such a question now 
wear from what could have been foreseen while the interests 
of Great Britain and her colonies were one? Am I then to 

* Published in “ Anthologia Hibernica,” vol. i. 








say that I will steel my breast against conviction, and that ] 
will regulate my conduct seven years hence by the circum- 
stances that now exist, without regard to what they may be at 
the time I am to act ? Am I to go to the House of Commons, 
liable to see changes and to hear arguments that may convince 
me that what I think advantageous may prove ruinous to this 
kingdom, and shall I expose myself to the dilemma of voting 
for ruin, or breaking a solemn, perhaps the most solemn of 
promises ? Is he an honest man who, with his eyes open, 
will run the hazard of such an alternative? If, again, the 
test is intended to restrain your members from taking any 
place, pension, or emolument under government, as to a pen- 
sion, I freely assure you I never shal! accept one, unless per- 
haps in this instance—if it should happen in the vicissitude 
of affairs that I should grow old in an honourable employment ; 
I will suppose, for example’s sake, on the bench—I should 
think it no disgrace to accept a testimonial of having faithfully 
discharged a duty I should be no longer able to fulfil. This 
is sO remote and improbable a contingency, that I should not 
mention it but for two reasons—the one, as I intend those 
declarations to bind my whole life, I would suit them to every 
period of it ; the other, that in disclaiming pensions in gene- 
ral, I would avoid throwing an imputation on that just use of 
them, whereby they are made the asylum of merit instead of 
being the sanctuary of vice. I am an enemy to pensions, but 
the head that has long been wakeful for the public welfare, 
let it at last find a pillow to repose on; he who has long and 
laboriously cultivated the laurel, let him at last find a peaceful 
retreat beneath its honourable shade. Before I quit the arti- 
cle of pensions, I must observe to you that I consider an ad- 
ditional salary to an useless place upon the same footing as a 
pension, only with these two differences—the one, that be who 
accepts what is in effect a pension, yet dares not own it by 
that name, plainly admits a consciousness of doing wrong ; 
the other, that whereas the pension dies with the pensioner, 
the salary remains for ever. I think I need not further assure 
you I never will accept of such a salary. As to the test pre- 
cluding your members from accepting an active employment, 
I confess it strikes me as highly exceptionable. Whatever is 
now determined by the College ought to set, and probably will 
set, an example to the whole kingdom. Do I sit then 
to be universally determined that no man of independent prin- 
ciples shall have any share in the administration of govern- 
ment ? While every other nation complains of the corruptness 
of her ministers, is Ireland going to resolve that she will have 
no minister but the most corrupt that can be found? Such 
an universal test will be an universal law that no man of pub- 
lic spirit shall be in office. Let us suppose for a moment that 
Nero had made such a law: ‘ Whereas the famed spirit of 
Roman patriotism is fallen into decay, be it therefore decreed 
that no man of integrity shall have any share in the con- 
duct of public affairs.’ Will you make a law that would 
have disgraced Nero? In what situation is it that a man can 
render best services to his country—where he can direct 
what is right, or where he is to oppose what is wrong ; where 
he can preserve the fountain pure, or where He is to endeavour 
to purge the stream; where he can stifle mischief in its in- 
fancy, or where he must combat it if grown into a giant; 
where he can turn aside the uplifted shafts of power, or where 
he is to hold up his shield against them? But it will be said 
that experience tells us that men who come into office surren- 
der their opinions at direction. Would to God there were 
more men who acted upon real principle. The designing 
patriot will always become thecorrupt courtier. If a man has 
no principle, he will make good in jobs what he denies him- 
self in office; if he has principle, he will be honest at all 
times and in all situations. There are no slighter things than 
these paper kites which ride against the wind. But though 
I will not promise never to be in office, I will and do most 
solemnly promise never to be corrupted in office. When I see 
things ill-conducted, I will not promise not to conduct them 
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better. But no emolument of office shall ever induce me to 
increase my expense. By not meking emolument necessary to 
luxury, I will always be able to lay it down when it becomes 
inconsistent with my honour in the armoury of virtue—truth 
is the sword, and frugality the shield. Would any man wish 
that Lord Chatham had never been a minister ; had he taken 
such a test as is now thought of, England was undone. 
Should Lord Hardwicke and Lord Camden never haye been 
shancellors.? Every man’s own recollection will furnish an 
hundred examples. You think the ship in danger—you com- 
plain of those at the helm; you tell me you have some de- 
pendence on my skill, or at least my care; and what do you 
tell me ? We will put you in the way of buffeting the man at 
the steerage, but if you venture to touch the rudder we throw 
you overboard. One word more, and I shall have done. Your 
endeavour is by some engagement: to put it out of my power 
to desert the cause of truth. I will not conceal from you that i 
have some ambition. I would not anticipate the harvest of an 
honest reputation, and reduce every exertion of virtue to the 
bare right of performance of an exacted promise. I aspire to 
represent the College ; ’tis not to be in parliament, but to be 
thus in parliament, "Tis the honour of your confidence that 
I seek ; I shall never court the brand of your distrust.—I re- 


main yours, &e. ‘éé W. H, BurGH.”’ 


His contemporaries speak of him in the highest terms—as 
beloved by the members of his profession, idolized by his 
friends, and at once the idol of the people and the favourite 
of the government.. He was benevolent, friendly, honest, and 
sincere. His qualifications for success at the bar. were of the 
highest kind. He was well versed in legal learning, had great 
facility in conyeying his sentiments: as an advocate he was 
bold and intrepid. In the House of Commons he was univer- 
sally admired, and always listened to with pleasure. It is 
much to be regretted that the scanty reports of the day present 
us with no specimens of his oratorical power. The graces which 
embellished all he spoke have not been able to embalm their 
sweetness. 
Tacitus: ‘* Haterii canorum illud, et profluens, cum ipso extinc- 
tum est.” In Mr. Phillips’s entertaining work on Curran,* he 
says: ‘*I have heard but of one sentence which has escaped 
unmutilated. Speaking of the oppressive laws which had 
coerced Ireland, and-ended in the universal resistance of the 
people and the establishment of the Volunteers, he warmed 
by degrees into the following fine classical allusion: ‘ Talk 
not to me of peace—Ireland is notin a state of peace ; it is 
smothered war. England has sown her laws like dragons’ teeth, 
and they haye sprung up armed men.’ We can well conceive 
how such a sentence, uttered with all the charm of impas- 
sioned delivery —a silver-toned voice—an action at once grace- 
ful and, vehement, must have been received. A universal 
cheer, burst from every part of the House, and was echoed 
back from the galleries.” 

,,, When member for the University he secured the attach- 
-ment of his contemporaries, one of whom has left his im- 
a pression of the character of Mr. Burgh: “ He never allowed 

his own private interests to clash with public duty.” In 1789, 
when he was one of the law officets of the crown, he moved 
an amendment to the address in the following bold words: 
‘I. never will support any government in fraudulently con- 
cealing from.the king the rights of his people. The high 


office which, I possess can hold no competition with my prin- ! 


ciples and my conscience, and I shall consider the relinquish- 
ment of my gown as only a just sacrifice upon the altar of my 
country. Strong statement rather than pathetic supplication 
is adapted to the crisis, and the amendment which I propose 
38, that itis not by expedients that this country is to be saved 
from impending ruin.” 

, , When, he resumed his seat, the consequence flowing from his 


»,danguage flashed on his mind. He whispered to a friend near | 


* “Curran and His Contemporiraes,” p. 48, 


Of his eloquence may it be said, in the words of 
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‘«T have now sealed the door against my own preferment;.and 
I have made the fortune of that man,” directing. -his glance 
towards his probable successor. His expensive::habits. ren. 
dered this sacrifice no easy task. ty den 

On the motion to place 4,000 Irish soldiers at the disposal of 
the British government during the American war, he thus 
concluded a magnificent oration: ‘* Having no éneéniies to ep- 
counter, no partizans to serve—without passions, without fear, 
I have delivered my sentiments on the present question<—ono 
of the greatest importance. I will not vote a single man 
against America without an accompanying address. recom- 
mending conciliatory measures. I :foresee the cofclusion of 
this war. If ministers are victorious, it will only be establish- 
ing a right to the harvest after they have burned: the:grain ; 
it will be establishing a right to the stream after they have 
cut off the fountain. Such is my opposition—a miethod il] 
calculated to secure emolument or to°gain popularity. . My 
conduct will not please either party. But I despise profit] 
despise popularity; if the one is to be» gained only by base 
servility and the other purchased by blind zeal. Farewell 
profit! farewell popularity ! if in aequiring you, fair fame is to 
be the victim.” — | 

These fragmentary specimens of Burgh’s oratory make the 
loss of his speeches to be deplored. Lord Plunket: stated as 
his opinion no modern speaker approached: him: in:power.of 
stirring the passions ; and the Marquis Wellesley, an excel- 
lent authority, considered his style superior: to that of Pitt, 
Fox, or Edniund Burlt. Extracts from his unpublished manu- 
scripts are given in Mr. Phillips’s work, and: evince. great 
mental endowments. 

[TO BE CONTINUED: ] 





PAT MORRISSY’S’° DOG.” 
BY ROBERT CURTIS) ESQ. - | 


Some four or five-and-twenty years ago, when I was promoted 
to the rank of county inspector, the new duty imposedupon'me 
of inspecting a whole county, instead of ‘a mere sub-district, 
became a source of pride and delight. The routine repetition, 
however, of the same questions at the out-stations, and the almost 
invariable sameness of the answers, after some time servéd | to 
blunt the pleasure, if it did not interfere with the accuracy 
with which I went through the monotonous detail, 

At last a new source of pleasure arose, as regarded one’ of 
the out-stations in the county of , of which I was:then in 
charge. 

I once asked a friend of mine who had gone’ to see a new 
play on the first night of its performance, ‘* What was thought 
of it?” His reply was, that ‘‘ the different: scenes produced 
different efiects upon the different minds of the diflerent aidi- 
tors.” May I not go further and say, what an extraordinary 
complication the human heart must be, and how contradictory, 
as exemplified by its different emanations:from the diferent 
dispositions of different individuals. | robe 

Lhe pleasure to which I have alluded was afforded by a 
cur-dog! He lived not quite a mile from the station of Por- 
nacrea. But such adog! Fancy cannot portray .abything 
of its kind more handsome, and as for his acquaintanee, it was 
& positive gratification. My knowledge of him happened thus: 

On my return one day from inspecting that station, which 
was in a colliery district, I perceived a heavy shower looming 
in the distance, and ere long there were unmistakeable indi¢a- 
tions that it would soon be upon me. Spying a large open 
shed atthe end of a good-looking farm-house, I turned up the 
lane for the purpose of asking leave to back my tax-cart and 
horse into it. | i bed 9 

As I approached, a small, handsome, hairy dog charged me, 
as I thought, furiously ; but his tail was wagging the whole 
time, and there was more kindliness than mischief in \his soft 
brown eyes, sd far as I could see them. through the massotf 
long hair by which they were surrounded. 
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« An’ weleome, your honor,” said Pat Morrissy to my ques- 
tion ; ‘‘ tut, tut, why not? to be sure.” 

Pat Morrissy was the owner of the house and of the dog. 
When I had alighted and backed the tax-cart and horse into 
the shed, he stood, like a polite host, io chat with me until 
the shower should be over, and it had only then ‘begun. 

‘The dog sat shivering and whining behind him, for he had 
been cowed by a threat with a raised switch, and a command 
of ‘close down, Cosey,’’ which put an end not only to his 
bark, but also to the -wag-in his tail and the welcome of his 
bright eyes, which I now saw plainly; and they assured me 
that his bark was worse than his bite. | 

I know not exactly to what breed of dog Cosey belonged. 
He appeared to have much of the cur, with an undeniable 
touch of the terrier—not unlike the Skye éither, judging from 
the length of his back, the shortness of his legs, and the pro- 
fusion of hair of which he could boast, particularly about his 
head and faee. > ~can , 

I believe dogs know at a-glance who love them, and mine 


for the species is of a long standing—do you remember Zanga, 


and Spot, and Belle, mentioned in the story of ‘‘The Sea 
Coast Station ?’’ Cosey and I were therefore soon fast friends. 
I had succeeded, with a few snaps of my fingers and coaxing 
expressions, in spite of Pat Morrissy’s remonstrances, and 
‘close downs,”’ in inducing the dog to come over and put up 
his broad, hairy, and, I may add, dirty feet, upon both my legs, 
to the no small disfigurement of my trowsers, and the indig- 


nation of Pat Morrissy at *‘ his impudence.” But I patted him’ 


upon the head, and insisted on being permitted to improve my 
acquaintance with him after my own fashion. Indeed, I spied 
a curly-headed chap, of about eight years old, with fine blue 
eyes, peeping round the corner,from the house-door, in great 
delight, “No donbt Cosey was to him a priceless treasure. 
The shower having cleared off, after what I thought unne- 
cessary delay, I cleared out (without any), and thanking Pat 
Morrissy for the shelter, and ‘bidding Cosey an affectionate 
good-by, I returned home, gnd for nearly three months thought 


no more of either. 
Pornacrea sub-district was about the best portion of the 


whole county for partridge, and as we held the barrack (of 


course) from. the proprietor, I had free and exclusive leave to 
shoot over the several fownlands of which it was comprised. 
Besides, there was some tolerably good snipe-shooting, with a 
fair chance of a brace of woodcocks, upon ‘ the Brown Moun- 
tain,” not far'off, | | 

To any one who has read my former tales, and may have 
gathered from them my propensities, it will not appear extra- 
ordinary, under those circumstances, if Pornacrea: station was 
more frequently inspected than any other in the county, more 
particularly during the quarters to the 81st of December and 
March, in 18—, and every year while I remained in charge. 
I do not pretend to say that.all those sporting visits were en- 
tered in the books ; but as it was not known on what day I 
might turn up for a‘ battue at the partridge, the police were 
always ‘on the alert,” and the consequence was, that every- 
thing at the station was in tip-top order—during the winter 
and spring half-year, at all.events. 

Upon the first. of those extra ‘visits, after my acquaintance 
with little Cosey, he was sitting at his master’s door as I drove 
past, and rushing to the road he jumped upon the ditch, along 
the top of which there was a pathway made by thé gossoons of 
the neighbourhood, to keep their feet clean as they went to 
Slieve-dhuna school. Here Cosey commenced what most peo- 
ple would ‘have called a ferocious attack—but I knew better; 
there was nothing malicious whatever about his bark, and I was 
almost certain that he recognized me. He ran along the nar- 
Tow ridge with a rapidity and pre¢ision quite astonishing, his 
little pointed ears thrown down upon the pole of his neck, and 
the long buff hair blown back from his sparkling, happy eyes. 
It was then you should have seen Cosey/ So perfect. a speci- 
men of a free and happy cur I never beheld, His brodd, flat 











paws following each other as hé ran like lightaing ; his head and 


face thrown up in the air became more shapely and distinet, 
his profile more perfect against the wind, and his white teeth 
were stripped to the very butt of his tongue with étcitemenit. 
I made one or two false cuts of the whip at him, at the same 
time calling him by name in a familiar and coaxing tone. Nei- 
ther the sham cuts of the whip nor the coaxing tone of address 
would be accepted or acknowledged. ‘‘ With the whip I might 
do my best,” said Cosey, and as for coaxing he could not un- 
derstand it, while I was driving at that rate. He followed me, 
or rather, indeed, ran parallel with me for about 800 yards, 
when a gap in the ditch, too broad for him to jump, parted us 
for that time, aud he trotted back as if nothing had happened. 
I went on and had my day’s shooting, and Cosey was not on the 
watch as I returned. I suppose Billy Mortissy had ‘seen mo 
cut at him with the whip, and probably had him in his arms to 
prevent a chance’of a tip.’ 

The next day that I drove on the road I anxiously anticipated 
a repetition of my little friend’s attention, and I was not disap- 
pointed. He appeared to be as anxious for my approach as I 
was for his. He was sitting at the end of the house, and ‘know 
me at once. Cautiously keeping out of whip-shot until T had 
passed fairly by, he was then on the ditch m a moment, and 
the same agility and success attended his progress to the gap. 
I confess, as I found the difficulty of hitting him increase, I 
did on this occasion use my utmost endeavour to reach him, 
knowing that even if { should succeed, it must be in a very 
slight degree, and I did'so more as a test of my own activity 
as compared with his, than with any wish to burt him, for I 
was growing really fond of the little cur. I failed, however, 
most egregiously, although’ I am convinced I several times 
went within half-an-inch of his nose. | 

I now began to delight in my visits to that station, and 
never started for it that I-did not say to myself, ** I wonder 
shall I see my friend Cosey to-day?” I never missed ‘him 
(except with the whip), and on every occasion it became moro 
evident that he recognized me before I came within 800 yards 
of the house, and as evident that his attacks were only’ in 
play. 

Once as I approached, and saw him on his usual mound at 
the end of the house, it struck me to walk the horse’ quietly 
by, and try what he would do, as I knew that fast driviny was 
an incentive to dogs to rush out. He seemed sorely disap- 
pointed at the change. He stretched out his forelegs until his 
breast nearly touched the ground, then drew his hind legs up 
after him, with his head in the air, yawned, and sat down again. 
‘He sat “like Patience on # monument”—but not “ smiling at 
grief.” I pulled up as I got'opposite to him, and called him, 
“© Cosey, Cosey!”” The little rascal at once came down'to the road, 
wagging his tail, whisking and whining—not barking, and ac- 
tually attempted to get up into the tax-cart. ‘This, however, 
he could not accomplish, and I got out instead, when he jumped 
up on me in the greatest delight, and licked my hands, and, 
shall I say my face—for I put it down to him—all over, T'then 
mounted my tax-cart again,’ and drove off at a sniart trot, wlien, 
lo! Mr. Cosey was at his old work along the top’ of the ditch 
as furious as ever. 

On’'one occasion, as I topped the hill which gave me a full 
view of Morissy’s house, and the road below me, I perceived 
Mr. M——, the proprietor of Pornacrea, driving at a smiart 
pace at some distance before me. ‘I watched with the greatest 
anxiety to witness the attack which I had no doubt my friénd 
Cos:y would make upon him ‘as‘he passed. 1 saw him sitting 
on the ditch opposite the house door, ‘and I anticipated’ some 
fun. To my utter astonishment Cosey never moved’ a foot as 
he drove past. Could it have been that he saw me in the rere, 
and knowing me reserved himself for me? Thave my own 
opinion but I shall not assert it—the reader may answer the 
question for himself; Imerely state the'fact, with the affirma- 
tive addition; that‘as I drove past, Cosey was'at ‘his old’ work 





in a moment, like a little tiger which had made ‘‘ n0 tiistale,” 
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ceasing his attack at his usual gap only. From that moment I 
loved that little dog. 

Soon after this, it so happened that on a regular inspection. 
day, lobserved that ‘‘ tremendous havoc” had been committed 
on the sides of the road, where the performers must have been 
industrious, and of whose nature I could not be mistaken ; I 
had often seen worse ploughing done in stony ground. The 
proprietor of the property, without intending to make a com- 
plaint, had given me a hint that such roadside agriculture was 
carried on to some extent in that district, without any inter- 
ruption on the part of the police, but Ihad never happened to 
see a specimen of it myself before, and I was determined to 
‘‘ pull up”’ the constable of the station about it. 

As I looked over the fines book, I found that for many weeks 
no case of ‘‘ road nuisance” had been brought before the ma- 
gistrates. 

‘‘ How is this, Constable Moreton ?” said I. ‘* The magis- 
trates and gentry are complaining that the roads are sadly 
neglected.” 

‘¢ Well, sir, we are out almost every day, and we seldom or 
never meet with anything wrong on the roads ; besides, this is 
a very backward place, and the people are very poor.”’ 

‘¢ And you are eight miles from the petty sessions,” said I 
significantly. ‘* These excuses are not sufficient, Moreton ; I 
tell you there is at this moment plenty of evidence that things 
have been very lately wrong on the roads—and that not far from 
your barrack either ; and if you do not look after everything 
of the kind more particularly in future, I shall be obliged to 
fine you.” 

He promised to be more attentive, and said ‘‘ he would en- 
deavour to pick up a few cases for the next court-day.” 

‘* Do so,” I replied, ‘‘ or you may depend upon it you will 
come to grief.” And I left. 

It was nearly a fortnight from the next court-day, and upon 
the morning following that upon which I had checked the con- 
stable, he and another policeman made a regular foray 
through the district in search of ‘‘ cases,’’ and were of course 
successful. 

But before the court-day I went out to shoot through that 
sub-district. Abouttwo o’clock in the afternoon I found myself 
not many hundred yards in the rere of Pat Morrissy’s house, 
having bagged two brace of partridge and two brace and a-half 
of quail. Do not smile, ye frequenters of the moors in Scot- 
land and the preserves of aristocratic England. It was by no 
means a contemptible day’s sport up to that hour, for that part 
of the world, and I had two or three hours still to the good. 
But hark ! what cries, what feeble moans are these ? and from 
whence do they come? Can they be a child’s ?—hush !— 
listen. Good gracious! they appear to come from that old 
coal-pit. Pray goodness no unfortunate creature may have 
fallen into it. I approached, and held my breath to listen. 
Feeble cries of distress and pain ascended from the depths 
beneath, yet so vague and indistinct as to leave a doubt 
upon my mind, as to from what, or perhaps from whom, they 
emanated. I hailed two men who were digging in a field not 
far off, and as I seemed energetic in my call, they came running 
up. 
“* Lads,” said I, ‘‘ I fear some accident has happened, and 
that ie child has fallen into this coal-pit. Do you hear the 
cries 

‘* Oh, yes, your honour; I suppose he is not dead yet. But 
no one has fallen into it, glory be to God ; ’tis Pat Morrissy’s 
dog, your honour, that he was summonsed for, and he threw 
him into the pit last night to save the fine. The magistrates 
never fine when the defendant can say the dog’s destroyed.” 

I scarcely believed that I had heard aright, yet the fact 
smote upon my heart, as I recollected the check I had given 
the constable a few days before. I was determined to be calm, 
however, and swallowing my emotion as well as I could, I 


exclaimed, ‘* Surely Pat Morrissy would not throw his own dog 
down there ?”’ 


<n 
~ 


‘Shure an’ he did, yer honour; warn’t we both looking at 
him bringing Cosey over in his arms to the mouth of the pit, an’ 
a sore bout he had to get shut of him; the creathur amost 
tore the breast out of his shirt, struggling to hould on to him.” 

Here was a pretty finish to a day that had begun so happily 
and so well. But there were no two ways about it, and my 
course was adopted at once—fretting could not mend the case, 

‘‘ Come, lads,” said I, ‘“‘ have you a mind to earn half-a- 
crown ?” 

‘¢Is it betune us, yer honour ?” 

‘© No; half-a-crown a-piece,” said I, grinning at the fellow’s 
’cuteness. | 

‘‘ Be dad an’ we will, yer honour, af it be possible.” 

‘¢ Well,” said I, ‘I want that dog brought out of the pit.” 

‘¢ Oh, tare-an-ages! that’s an ould pit, yer honour, and 
there’s no knowing what sort of sides she has. Besides there’s 
not a bone in his body but what’s smashed.” 

‘‘ Whist, Ned,” said the other; ‘it’s not very deep, and 
there’s a windlass and bucket above at Haslam’s; sure it 
wouldn’t take us no time to bring it down.” 

‘You're right, my man,” said I ; ** come, be off for it ; itis 
not every day you can earn a crown 80 easily.” 

So they seemed to think, for off they started, and in less than 
twenty minutes—for Haslam’s was not far—they had the whole 
apparatus on the spot. 

It was soon steadied with large stones over the mouth of 
the pit, ready for action ; but now a doubt, a hesitation, as to 
which would go down seemed to arise. 

‘‘ Here,” said I, ‘*is an extra shilling for whoever brings 
him up.” 

The doubt then seemed to be which would not, for instantly 
both men stripped off their coats. 

‘‘ What’s your name ?”’ said I to the man next me. 

‘‘ Tom Langton,” he replied. 

‘*‘ And yours ?” I added, turning to the other. 

‘* Daniel Hickey, yer honour.” 

‘¢ Well,” said I, ‘‘ heads for you, Tom Langton, and harp 
for you, Hickey,”’ and I spun a half-crown into the air. 

It came down a harp, and Hickey got into the bucket, 
Langton and I holding on by the handle of the windlass. We 
lowered him gently, asking every moment ‘“ if all was right,” 
to which we received favourable answers, and ere long he hal- 
looed to us to haul up. 

I had some hopes that matters might not be past cure; but 
alas! soon he approached the mouth of the pit, holding the 
rope with one hand, while under his arm he carried the man- 
gled remains of my poor little Cosey. I made him lay him upon 
a grassy knoll hard by. 

What Hickey had said was too true. Three of his poor little 
legs were broken, and, I believe, several of his ribs ; yet there 
was no sign of immediate death upon him, and I am quite 
certain that had he remained in the pit, lingering starvation 
of many days would have been the cause of death, perhaps 

aggravated, though scarcely hurried, by the agony of his 
wounds. ; 

It was a hopeless case, in which no time should be lost in 
unavailing regret. 

‘Stand back, boys,” said I, cocking one of my barrels. 

A shot—a sharp, short howl—a convulsive quiver of the 
muscles—a glaring roll of the eyes—and poor little Cosey was 
as still as the clod beside him! 

‘*T may throw him back again now, at any rate, your 
honour,” said Hickey, stooping to take him by the neck. 

“Hold,” I cried, if you do not want tofollow him,” and he 
started back. | 

‘Now, lads, away to the field in which you were digging 
just now, and bring down a spade and shovel, Come, your 
money’s nearly earned, and digging a grave will be easy work. 

‘Away with yon, Tom,” said Hickey, ‘‘the gentleman s 
very kind.” | | 





While Langton was away for the spade I stood leaving on 
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my gun, and gazing on the mangled remains of the poor little 
dog. How well I remembered the bright excitement of those 
once dark brown eyes, now blue, dim, and staring in death. 
How well I remembered the rapid action of those stout, hairy 
limbs, now shattered and broken. How often had I felt his 
little heart palpitating against my knee, as, after a race, he 
placed his broad, dirty paws (I cared not how dirty) upon my 
leg; that heart now blown to atoms—but in mercy—by my- 
self. 

n soon returned with the spade, and I selected a nice 
little spot by the side of a furze-bush, and set them to work 
at his grave. 

They were not long digging it—three feet deep. 

Having put the poor little fellow together as well as I could, 
I covered the place where the shot had entered with some loose 
skin. The men were going to lift him over on the shovel, but 
I took him up in my arms and carried him over myself (what 
cared I at the time if his blood smeared my coat), and laid 
him tidily in the bottom. I would have rolled him up in my 
silk handkerchief, were it not that I was afraid those two fel- 
lows would have torn him up again to have possessed them- 
selves of it. 

I covered my poor little Cosey up, and put a nice mound of 

n sods over him. I then ‘ forked out,” paid the men to 
the last farthing, thanked them besides, and turned my steps 
towards the police barrack. 

So far I had done what I felt was right, but what cold- 
blooded stoicks would perhaps declare was no better than senti- 
mental bosh! I was now going to do what official literalists 
would no doubt condemn, but what I felt was imperative upon 
me. 

Upon arriving at the barrack, I of course made no inspection 
(I was not in uniform), but I took occasion to speak to the 
constable in his own room. I asked if he had any “ cases” 
for the next court-day ?’’ He replied with some exultation that 
he had several, and taking out his memorandum-book, he enu- 
merated them, and said the parties had been summoned. 
Amongst the rest he read out, ‘‘Pat Morrissy, for having a 
ferocious dog unlogged on the roadside.”’ 

** Did you see the dog yourself?” said I. 

‘* No, sir; but Sub-Constable Connor was returning from 
Clontubber, the last day you were here, and he saw the dog 
attacking you for as good as 200 yards along the road. He 
said you were very angry, and cut at him several times with 
the whip. After you spoke of the state of the roads that very 
day, and had left, Connor told me of it, and he’s one of my 
best cases.” 

** No; one of your worst—your very worst; the dog is dead,” 
said I. 

* All right, sir,’’ he coolly replied ; ‘* that will save Morrissy 
the fine, but he’ll have to pay the costs ; the magistrates never 
fine when the dog’s destroyed.” 

‘You must summon him again,”’ I continued. 

** How’s that, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘ For cruelty to animals ; and summon Thomas Langton 
and Daniel Hickey as witnesses, and I will attend myself to 
conduct the case.”’ 

I then told of the scene which I have here attempted to 
describe, when he calmly observed that it was the usual course 
adopted when a man was summoned for a dog in a colliery dis- 
trict, 

Annoyed at the quiet and matter-of-fact way in which he 
aimitted a knowledge of that fact, I became excited, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘ Liston to me, Constable Moreton; as long as you live 
never, on any account, or at any one’s complaint or sugges- 
tion, summon any person in the Pornacrea, or any other col- 
liery district, for having a dog unlogged.” 

“Oh, very well, sir, but if——” 

‘«T'll have no buts or ifs; you will find plenty to do on the 
road-sides if vou choose to look for it, and let the dogs alone. 





These are my positive orders, and I am responsible. I havo 
no idea of having all the old coalpits in the district occupied by 
mangled, starving, howling, dying dogs, for several days before 
every petty sessions. Now mind!” 

‘Certainly, sir, I shall; but what about summoning Pat 
Morrissy for cruelty to animals ?” 

** Never heed it,” said I, on reflection—andI left. I had 


suffered enough, without having poor little Cosey’s memory 
cursed by Pat Morrissy. 





TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


THER: is no profession which affords superior—perhaps, I may 
fairly say, equal advantages for the study of character than the 
military profession. True, the doctor, the lawyer, or the di- 
vine have their specialities ; but they can only judge of their 
fellow-men in relation to their separate avocations. The doc- 
tor sees them with shattered health, labouring under some 
of the real or fancied ills that flesh is heir to; the lawyer, 
when either prosecuting a claim against a neighbour, seek- 
ing counsel how to resist a demand, disposing of property 
by deed or will, or under an accusation of guilt worthy an in- 
dictment; while the divine has to look to the care of the souls, 
as the doctor takes care of the body and the lawyer of the 
property—sometimes more to his own advantage than that of 
the clients. The military man sees his fellow-mortals in their 
natural state; he is not hastily summoned as the doctor, care- 
fully avoided as the lawyer, and often shirked as the divine ; 
but regarded as a social friend, his hand is grasped with the 
right hand of fellowship, and he is always greeted as a wel- 
come guest. Then the endless variety we meet—the changes 
of quarters—the various climes we visit ; from home quarters to 
foreign—from the icy regions of British North America to the 
burning sun of the tropics—from the rocky peaks of Gibraltar 
to the boundless prairies and wide savannahs of Australia. 
No other profession save that of arms allows its followers to 
witness life in so many varieties. In peace, we spend a gay 
and butterfly sort of existence, roving for ever from flower to 
flower, kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet, having 
much spare time after our garrison or regimental duty is over, 
and being generally invited to all the festivities within miles of 
wheresoever we happen to be stationed. Then, in time of war, 
when our country needs our prowess, and seeking ‘‘ the bubb'o 
reputation in the cannon’s mouth” is the order of the day, we 
have, perhaps, greater opportunities for viewing our common 
humanity than at any other time. In the discomforts to which 
we are necessarily exposed—the monotonous life on ship 
board, or when besieged—the long and weary march—the 
scanty supply of rations—the deadly battle-field—the welcome 
bivouac—the tedious hospital, these throw us much togetter, 
and we learn to prize all that is good in man—meeting, how- 
ever, with some grains of alloy. Dauntless bravery—that 
noble courage which has won for the English, Irish, and 
Scotch their deathless military glory—the brave spirit which 
in other times displayed itself on the red fields of the Penin- 
sula, and, in our own, on the sandy plains of India or the 
shores of the Black Sea. But it is not of war I propose to 
write ; the campaigns have had their historian—the graphic 
pen of Russell has imparted its vivid grace to the narrative, 
and described how fields were won. Be it my province, then, 
to present some agreeable ‘‘ Tales of Country Quarters,”” in 
which I have had my share, either when recalling my own ad- 
ventures or listening to the tales of my comrades, told in the 
jolly company of my brother officers. ; 

Without further preface, therefore, I beg to introduce the 
readers of the Dusnin SatoRDAY Macaztne to a fair country- 
womalh-—= 
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THE HEIRESS OF BALLYPOOREEN, — 


“Come, Major,” said old- Armstrong of the — th, as’ we sat 
with some half-dozen men of ours, in his rooms one evening— 
as pleasant a grog party as I ever was ‘at in my life—‘come, 
my gay fellow, and before we part, spin us. that yarn about 
the heiress of Ballyporeen that you promised us.’ 

“T fear you will think‘ it dull and tiresome,” I replied, ** but 
here goes.” I replenished my glass, ‘an example the boys 
were not slow to follow,—while I thus recounted a-tale of 
country quarters in that green, hospitable, potatoe-eating, 


whiskey-drinking land of bogs, hogs; heiresses,and ‘undoubted | 


gentlemen—who dare say. nay ?—ould Ireland, 





CHAPTER I. 
THE DETACHMENT. 


Ir is now many a year ago, when I was a subaltern, that.an 
express reached Fermoy Barracks late at night, that a still 
was detected in Kilworth Mountains, and the presence of the 
military was requisite, in order to protect the -person of. that 
most respectable officer of the crown, the Gauger. I being 
first for duty, was directed by the colonel commanding to 
proceed with thirty men to Ballypooreen, for such. time as the 
revenue officer deemed necessary, and started with my de- 
tachment the following morning. 

We had a smart walk-of about thirteen miles—crossed the 
river Funcheon, where it presents a pretty landscape, ‘the 
dark woods of. Moorepark, the seat of the Earl of Mount- 
cashel, rising from the river’s brink. Perehed high on a 
frowning: rock are the walls of the strong castle of Cloghlea, 
mighty in decay. Next, the town of Kilworth opened on our 
view, where the most agreeable young ladies of Munster do 
chiefly congregate. This passed, a long reach of hill and valley 
presented itself, no respectable tenement visible for miles. 
We halted for an hour’s rest at a shebeen house, the proprietor 
of which was a real son of Boniface, of great. capacity for his 
calling, being at least some inches over two yards round his 
aldermanic attribute, and proportionably active. 

I felt somewhat tired and hungry ; having no horse to. tor- 
ture by confiding to the rack of this miserable hospice, I 
stretched my wearied limbs on what was called a settle, in the 
room mine host somewhat facetiously called the parlour. 
Having in vain demanded mutton-chop. or beef-steak—they 
did not know what the latter meant, and the former they called 
spauleens—I was about giving, up all hopes of a lunch, and in 
despair was partaking, with ‘‘ what. appetite I. may,’ "of ¢ gan- 
dogues, (Anglice, brown bread), salt butter, and sour beer. I 
required philosophy to sooth me, and putting my hand in my 
pocket for my favourite essayist, exclaimed aloud, 

‘‘ Well, Bacon! thou must supply my wants " 

Scarcely had I uttered the words, than mine host’s wife. or 
daughter came smoothing the front of a dirty apron, to which, 
a bran new cap, white as the driven snow, presented a glaring 
contrast. 


‘Your honor asked. for bacon,” said she; ‘is it a: rasher 
you'd like ?” 

‘* Capital,”’ I replied; ‘by all means. Stupid fellow—I 
never thought of that before ; have you got: any eggs?” 

‘* Plinty, sir; we have two hens laying and.one clocking.” 

‘‘ Well, never mind the one clocking ; put down some bacon, 
and poach me some eggs.’ 

‘* There's no occasion, sir,” replied the dame rather stifily. 

‘¢ For what ?”’ I asked, looking up. 

‘‘ We're dacent people,” she continued. 

‘‘ My good woman, what do you mean ?” 

“The eggs are our own hens’ making, and we’re no poachers, 
thanks be to God.”’ 

I smiled at. the: simplicity of the poor woman, ‘I beg your 


pardon, mistress,” I said, in my mogt insinuating tone, “but 
you have misconstrued me,” 


** Miss who, sir?” 
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‘You did not nalaeraind me, when I desired you rH poach 
the eggs. By poach, 1 meant to boil them in boiling water.” 

“Eh, then, see that now!” she answered, much enlighten- 
ed. “I thought it was, to steal them you insiniyated, and 
was yexed to be taken for a thief. Poach—to put into boilin ng 
water! ..May be your. honor would like to. have a few poach 
praties with the. eggs. 

‘Oh, no, thank you,” I replied, “the bread is 3 very good,” 
I was.sgon, provided, and did ample justice to Bacon’s. Essay. 


. CHAPTER. IT. . 
COUNTRY QUARTERS.—-A VISITOR. - 


Wuar a glorious sight for the Ballypooreen olan’ aiid gis, to 
see “the army,” consisting of on> ‘subaltern and thirty rank 
and file of Hid Majesty's: — th regiment, enter ‘the village, 
‘Our arrival was hailed as ‘an era. ‘ The entire ‘population ad- 
vanced to welcome us, and nothing could excéed thie desire of 
‘the people to make us comfortable. I might expatiate, if need 
be; upon the ‘ banks and braes ;” how I'madé my bow to “the 
_trees—branch into an account of the bushes, pour forth a tor- 
rent of eloquence on the mountain stream—give a dué deserip- 
tion of the dewy eve, redolent with mountaim ‘dew; but I have 
only just taken ‘‘ mine‘ease in mine inn,” surveyed a cheerful 
looking little room, with a scanty earpét, ‘a ‘bright ruddy fire 
sparkling in the grate, nice blue chintz curtains, and ehain 
covers en suite, and sundry characters with rosy ‘complexions: 
and garments to match, figured in ape framed. and _— 
entitled, “‘ the Prodigal Son.” 

‘‘ By Jove, Major, your conscience must hove smote you,” 
lisped a youngster of ours, interrupting the narrative. " 

“Be asy, my kiddy,’ ” whispered 0’ Shaughnessy, who: was 
by; *‘you know its your own story you're telling. © You won't 
be on the stool of repentance: yourself; ‘oh, no! eertainly 
not!” ‘The jocular tone in which the Captain uttered this, 
had its effect, and after a hearty laugh and @ fresh joram(all 
round, I resumed — 

I examined the prints, and my conseience: had nothing to 
accuse me of. I can’t say how it ‘would have» been; if ‘other 
gentlemen were present, who feel touched when they hear the 
word prodigal mentioned ; but for myself, I never parted with 
the tin my governor sent me as long as ever it would: stay 
with me; and what, in the name of all that’s lovely, would 
you want more than that? (All, of course, nodded acquies- 
cence.) A snug dinner of smoked’ bacon, of exquisite flavour, 
and chicken, awaited my arrival, and I was mixing # hot 
tumbler of whiskey punch—the only drinkable liquor in the 
village—when a knock startled me. 

‘Come in,” I sang out. 

The grey- -headed landlord made his ir 5 ae ag 

‘¢ There’s a jontleman outside, sir.” 

‘¢ Well.” 

‘He wishes to see you, sir.’ 

‘‘ Me,” I asked—* who is ke ? Is he the excise officer 

BS Och, no sir! God forbid!. he’s a’rale jontleman.” . 

‘Who is he at all? What's his name ht 

‘¢ He said you'd find it on ‘the bit'o” pa 

‘** What bit of paper?” said I, looking rd I hope the 
gentleman has not a particularly red waistcoat,” my imagi- 
nation presenting the appearance of a sheriff's officer, with a 
marked writ. 

‘Be the powers of delf, if I didn’t forget to give it!” 
shouted old Bardolf, handing me a card which he had put in his 


pocket as he came in. It bore the euphonious name of— 
‘‘ Sir Halloran O’ Halloran, 
Ballypooreen Castle,” 


‘‘Why, you old numbscull,” I vented forth, “you have 


kept the gentleman waiting a om 7 Show him in at 





once—no om re in country quarte 


» ‘this is the poser baronet I have heard 


” So,” thought 
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door instantaneously opened, and ‘the baronet appeared. 

‘«‘My dear Fogarty,” he said, advancing with the air of an 
acquaintance of at. least -half-a-century, “I am’ so glad they 
have sent you here—the son of my worthy friend the Colonel. 
When did you hear from my old messmate ?” 

“T /had.a letter from home the’ day ‘before yesterday.” 

sé All well at Castle Fogarty, I hope ?” 

‘Quite well, thank you.” 

This was the result of one minute; in the next I had 
asked my visitor to be seated, an offer he accepted; to mix 
a glass of punch, which, as the evening was chilly, he did 
not refuse to take brandy, which I brought with me from the 
mess; this, not being generally met with, and reminding him 
of the.pleasant. days and nights he spent with my father in 
Paris at the Palais Royale, he also accepted. 

The mention of Paris and the Palais Royale reminded me 
of my father’s caution against this same homo, whose acquaint- 
ance he had purchased in the said hell at a dear price—several 
hundreds indeed. , 

While my servant was opening my canteén, I had a glance 
at the baronet’s outward man. He was large'and able-bodied 
without being clumsy—fine muscular chest and well pro- 
portioned. limbs; his face was. prepossessing—lofty, broad 
forehead, clear, intelligent eye, and smiling lips inviting con- 
fidence and whispering trust. He wore corduroy knee-breeches, 
well-fitting-top-boots, and a smart green frock displayed. his 
figure to much advantage. 

“Ah!” said the baronét, ‘slowly inhaling the fumes of his 
potation, ‘‘ there’s nothing like the real Cognac after all.” 

‘T thought you generally preferred the native.” 

“ Why, my dear fellow, it suits the pocket best; the 
Frenchman is more. pleasing to the palate. But talking of the 
native—I haye a still close-by here!” 

“ A: still!” I_repeated,.“‘do you mean an illicit. still ?” 

‘One that never sees the eye of a gauger!”’ 

‘‘ Are youaware, Sir Halloran, of the purport of my visit ?” 

** Perfectly.” Fes’ , 

Ts it not part.of my duty, then, to put down your still?” 

‘¢ Whew |” whistled my visitor with a most comical face, 
‘if that is all you know about your duty in this country, I 
must be after, teaching it to you. Now young gentleman, your 
duty, as. you call’ it, is not to put down stills, or inform, or 
look for them, at all, at all.” 

‘* Indeed !” .. } 

“Troth it is:not, but simply this—to protect the excise 
officer in the execution of his duty; and, as an old friend of 
the family, I beg you will just keep. strictly to the letter of 
your instructions, and not be thinking of spoiling our little 
‘trade in: regard of the native, further than consuming it as 
quick as you like,” , 

Having satisfied myself that. my instructions were strictly 
ashe remarked; I said, ‘‘ Well, Sir Halloran, provided the 
revenue officer. does not find you. out, you have nothing’ to 
fear from: me; though, I cannot help saying, I think it incon- 
sistent, that you, a man of rank, who should be an example 
to the poorer classes; being also indeed a magistrate, set your- 
self an example to those ignorant people to go against the very 
spirit of thedaw.”’ . | 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” he Iaughed long and lustily. ‘ By Jove! 
[ never thought your father’s son would be such a greenhorn. 
Why, my dear Fogarty, everybody drinks potteen. The parish 
priest drinks it; the rector drinks it; the commander of the 
forces drinks it;.the judges drink it; the lord lieutenant 
drinks it; and.you'd, find, if an exalted personage came 
amongst us, we'd have it taken into high favour.”* 


‘‘ Well,” I replied, ‘‘all I can say.is, let me not be called | 
on officially to. know anything about it, and you have nothing | 


to fear from me.”’ 


* It may be well to mention, the period of my tale was when George 
IV. was king. 
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“That's just what I expected from the son of imy valued 
friend,” said the baronet, taking my hand, and pressing it; 
“‘and now, having settled that little matter of business, I have 
to request you will favour Lady O'Halloran and your humble 
servant with the pleasure of your company at the castle to 
dinner to-morrow. We dine at six, if you can manage your 
dinner at that hour. We have asked some of the folk who 
live hitherward, and have secured the great attraction of these 
parts.” 

“ What is that, for mercy sake ?”’ 

‘The heiress of Ballypooreen.” 

‘‘Tm at ‘the heiress then !”’ says I. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 
CHAPTER XIV.—[continvrp. } 
Norah wasstill standing in wordless admiration before Raphael’s 
glorious picture (this almost divine conception of immortal 
genius), when the door of the apartment noiselessly opened, 
‘and the lady superioress presented herself. A be.utiful little 
marble St. John, with a countenance of seraphic loveliness, 
standing on a pedestal immediately beside her, narrowly escaped 
mutilation, if not utter destruction, from Norah's start. of invo- 
luntary surprise.as the voice of the religieuse sounded upon 
her ear. Colouring with momentary confusion she could searee 
find words to reply to the easy, courteous salutation of, the 
reverend mother. With admirable taet, however, the result 
ofa lengthened acquaintance with the varied emotions and 
perplexities of the human heart, Madame D’Amici alluded at 
once to the subject: which she rightly judged would have the 
‘effect’ ofallaying her-agitation, and inducing. such conversation 
‘as would lead to' a ‘certain species of understanding: between 
them. ‘She spoke of the picture her young visitor had. been 
admiring, of its surpassing perfections, of the holy and reve- 
rential thoughts it was so capable of inspiring, of the sublime 
genius of its creator, of that bright spirit’s unequalled quali- 
ties—his simple grace, his. peaceful, loving, uncontaminated 
nature; of the effect’ the study of such high order of art must 
nécessarily produce upon the entire being, of its power in dis- 
severing the imagination of its possessor from all less lofty 
considerations. And then, having won Norah to speak warmly 
and enthusiastically in reply, she continued in the same win- 
ning strain to speak of Rome, of its treasures of art, its histo- 
ric recollections, its ancient glory and its present grace, of the 
sufferings of the holy Pontiff, of his exile and of his return, of 
the evil passions which had led to him being driven from the 
throne of his predecessors, of his fortitude, his piety, and his 
godlike trust. And then she spoke of man, of the evil tenden- 
cies of his fallen nature, of the overbearing dominion of the 
arch enemy, of the perils which beset poor human souls upon 
the battle-plains of life, of the voluminous tales of mortal woe 


and suffering, by-erime and sin occasioned, which each day 


came within the range of their professional experience; and 
then, having led Norah gently and courteously to a seat—alow 
ottoman placed near a prie dieu, before a kind. of altar, on 
which there faintly burned a coloured lamp, which, dimmed 
by the brightness of the prevailing sunlight, cast a ray of paley 
flame upon the white form of Mary Immaculate, at whose fair 
feet it rested—-Madame D’Amici, seating herself beside her 
interesting companion, in a few well-chosen words began to 
preface the communication she was about to make, by inform- 
ing Norah that she had already been made aware of the object 
of her visit. It mattered not whence or how—it was sufficient 
for her purpose to simply state that such had been the case ; 
that she had been appealed to in the cause of right as well as 
charity, to warn unsuspecting innocence of great and impend- 
ing danger. ‘The task had been imposed upon her, she might 
add, at the suggéstion of one whose liveliest interest would ap- 
pear to have been excited by some deeper motive than that 
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which had formed the ostensible reason of their interference. 
Here Madame D’Amici smiled good-naturedly as she uttered 
the half-implied compliment, whilst the blushing face of her 
auditor drooped lower and lower, until scarcely a glimpse of 
the delicate profile was discernible. ‘‘ The Marchioness of 
Hillesford,” the revered mother continued (and as she pro- 
nounced the name a slight hesitation might have been perceived 
in her tone and manner, as though she felt rather apprehen- 
sive of the effect her disclosure relative to that lady might ac- 
tually produce). It was in fact quite evident that Madame 
D’Amici had been induced to adopt the prevailing opinion 
regarding the feelings of Norah in reference to her noble suitor. 
With all her wisdom, she was not absolutely impervious to 
those exaggerated ideas of the mightiness of wealth and station, 
which sometimes so much surprise one in those who are so 
entirely secluded from what is called the world. And yet it 
is, after all, a most natural error—a perfectly accountable ex- 
travagance ; the mere sense of the utter suppression of all such 
motives in their own inividual instance, leads to the supposi- 
tion that in the case of the unrestricted, an unbounded license 
is almost without exception the result ; the world, according 
to their estimate, being nothing less than a fiery furnace of sin 
and iniquity, they very naturally consider that all those whose 
vocation may involve a daily exposure to the fierce heat of its 
scaring flames, must of necessity become more or less scorched 
during the progress of the performance. Accordingly, good, 
pious, nunlike Madame D’Amici had already half settled the 
question in her own tenderly pitying mind—viz., that the 
beautiful ‘‘ Irlandaise” was precisely in the condition of the 
poor, unthinking moth, when it flutters its gauzy wings over 
the dazzling flame of the taper, whose brilliancy still lures it 
to irretrievable destruction. Shesighed sadly as she thought— 
‘‘ Alas!” she considered within herself, ‘‘that this fair girl 
should be so blind—that such fatal infatuation should find a 
root in any human soul wherein the grace of a saving baptism 
had ever dwelt.” It was a grievous, a most trying reflection, 
from which she was awakened by the clear, sweet tones of 
Norah’s voice, as she begged her to proceed. 

‘You were about to speak of the Marchioness of Hillesford,” 
the young girl firmly said; for something of what had been 
passing in the mind of her companion had instinctively revealed 
itself to her. She felt the as yet unspoken suspicion—felt, 
and mentally denounced it, with all the brave energy of a truly 
guileless spirit. 

‘¢The Marchioness of Hillesford,’”” Madame D’Amici con- 
tinued, ‘‘I should inform you, has been, as a boarder, an in- 

‘mate of this house, after a sojourn of more than twelve months 
in a Maison de Sante had so far improved the condition of 
her mind, that her friends considered themselves justified in 
removing her from all personal restraint, and placing her, in 
accordance with her expressed desire, under our especial 
care and surveillance. Since her stay under this roof, up to 
the period of yesterday, she has manifested no symptom of a 
return of the distressing malady from which she had previously 
suffered ; but, on that occasion, having gone to the great tem- 
ple, in honour of our glorious festival, it is to be supposed 
that the unusual excitement, the crowd, the heat, and proba- 
bly, too, even the very character of the music itself, had com- 
bined to shake her nervous system and tv weaken her self- 
command. A burst of wild and almost maniacal frenzy was, 
as I have been informed, the deplorable result ; and whilst en- 
deavouring to effect an egress from the church, she was sud- 
denly completely overpowered by the unexpected appearance 
of the very individual who had been the sad cause of all her 
shame and woe. That scene I believe I need not further allude 
to,’’ continued the narrator, as her glance rested on Norah’s 
flushing cheek. ‘If my information be correct, you yourself 
could better disclose the painful tale. You, upon that occasion, 
no doubt believed her to be an erring, fallen woman; you re- 
garded her in her desolation as a creature from whom you were 
bound ia very righteousness to shrink; and you, doubtless, 
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also believed that the noble gentleman whom she thus publicly 
denounced was an object worthy of the sincerest commisera- 
tion. But, dearest child in Christ—precious one of our own 
true fold, believe her such no longer; recognize in the un- 
happy Marchioness of Hillesford no despicable outcast—no un- 
fortunate, whose degradation has been but the well-deserved 
wages of sinfulness and guilt, but a shamefully deserted wo- 
man, heartlessly abandoned, because but of the existence of a 
passing caprice, the influence, in fact, of an irregular intimacy 
to which it scarce becomes the lips of a religieuse to allude. 
What the species of machination resorted to by the female in 
question really was, has recently transpired in her own volun- 
tary confession. An unfortunate resemblance to our poor 
friend, unhappily possessed by an associate of this unprinci- 
pled woman, first, as it would appear, suggested to her the idea 
of. the conspiracy by which she designed to fatally injure the 
Marchioness in the estimation of her husband. How she suc- 
ceeded in this truly iniquitous plot is already but too well 
known. The necessary legal steps were immediately taken ; 
according to the testimony of many sworn witnesses the inno- 
cent wife of the Marquis was declared unworthy any longer to 
bear his name or share his high position. A judicial separa- 
tion was decreed, and this truly excellent and estimable lady 
became from thenceforth a disgraced creature—in short, a 
miserable divorcée. Quite lately, however, after the lapse of 
more than two most unspeakably suffering years, the commu- 
nication to which I have referred was received by the Mar- 
chioness. The letter was penned by the very individual her- 
self, addressed to her former victim, and contained a circum- 
stantial account of the entire plan, and all its wicked con- 
trivances. Finding herself in her turn speedily abandoned, it 
would seem that a desire for revenge had served to extinguish 
the natural fear of crimination ; being, too, still further in- 
censed by the rumour of the intended marriage of the Marquis” 
(Madame D’Amici uttered these last words in a tone of pecnu- 
liar emphasis) ; ‘‘ it may be that a certain amount of recklessness 
had taken possession of her, but still the veracity of her state- 
ment, methinks, few who read would feel disposed to question. It 
is, therefore, the intention of the friends of Lady Hillesford 
without delay to act on the information thus afforded. The 
difficulty now consists in the absence of sufficient proof to 
confirm this singular statement, the party who had so suc- 
cessfully personated the Marchioness having mysteriously dis- 
appeared, so that the whole case, as it now stands, is enve- 
loped in impenetrable darkness. Such vigorous searches and 
inquiries, however, have been instituted as it is hoped will 
ultimately lead to a satisfactory development. Whether Almighty 
God may graciously please to permit that the necessary light 
be thrown upon the subject, He alone, in the depths of His 
eternal wisdom, can absolutely know; but meantime it has be- 
come my duty—the imperative duty of one who, by her sacred 
profession, is called upon in an especial manner to fulfil the 
commandment of charity and love—earnestly to warn, lest car- 
ried away by the fascinating influence of such very natural 
allurements, grievous and irretrievable error might, even tem- 
porally speaking, be committed—whereas, concerning the spi- 
ritual transgression, no language of human tongue is necessary 
to declare the enormity of such terrible offence, the divine 
lips of our most blessed Lord and Redeemer having themselves, 
whilst here amongst us upon earth, pronounced emphatically 
the irrevocable decree.”’ ? 

Now, if there be one idea more than another having an espe- 
cial tendency to drive one into a thoroughly unchristian frame 
of mind, by engendering feelings of conscious injustice, misre- 
presentation, and rash judgment, it is that of finding oneself, 
as did our heroine, the victim of such evident misunderstand- 
ing as that which had pervaded the whole course of Madame 
D’Amici’s conduct in this to her most perplexing affair, Irn- 
tated and provoked, she had listened with studied calmness to 
the well-intentioned discourse, and then, having satisfied her- 
self that this admirable piece of eloquence was actually at an 
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end, she quietly begged to inquire for whose particular advan- 
tage such solemn warning had been intended. 

Somewhat taken aback by this unexpected reception of her 
disclosure, the reverend mother found herself for the instant 
rather unsatisfactorily silenced. Speedily, however, regaining 
her self-possession, she replied to the question according (as 
she smilingly said) to what she understood to be the prevailing 
fashion of Miss Elmore’s country—viz., by asking another. 
‘¢ Wherefore are you here ?”’ 

The quiet, semi-humourous, self-satisfied smile with which 
she put the query evinced her perfect estimate of its applica- 
tion. 

Now it was Norah’s turn to feel confused, and to give evi- 
dence of all that consciousness of being held at a disadvantage 
which she had but just had occasion to observe in the demeanour 
of the good religieuse. Madame D’Amici added not another 
word—she too well knew the value of silence, in prolonging the 
effect of a telling observation, to hazard so much as a single 
syllable. There she sat almost motionless, with that quiet 
smile upon her face, and her eyes drooped upon the floor. 
What could Norah say in answer to the provokingly direct 
question ? Nothing, absolutely nothing ; she had proved her 
interest in the subject by coming there, and though that inte- 
rest was of a kind vastly differing from any which her unini- 
tiated companion had been led to ascribe to her, yet it was not 
the less evident that some feeling of the kind must have 
existed—or, as Madame D’Amici had very naturally inquired, 
“ Wherefore was she there?’ Not choosing to disclose the 
real state of the case to one so late a stranger, Norah, adopting 
a perfectly neutral course, contented herself by the simple 
statement that her coming there was entirely owing to certain 
circumstances, with a detail of which she should not think of 
troubling her auditor ; that a very egregious mistake had evi- 
dently been made on the part of some person or persons, she 
would not venture to say whom ; and that it only remained for 
her to express her obligations to the superioress for the trou- 
ble she had taken, as well as her regret that such disagreeable, 
and she should also say superfluous task, should have cause- 
lessly been imposed upon her. She was rather irate and excited, 
and contrived to throw as much of offended dignity into her 
air and manner, as she rose to take her leave, as the said man- 
ner was capable of displaying. But Madame D’Amici impul- 
sively caught both her hands in hers, and gently detained her. 

‘ Tf indeed you have been unwittingly misrepresented to me, 
forgive my credulous belief; pardon my unconscious error, 
dearest child. Remember we are at best but miserably short- 
sighted mortals. The tale did appear so very plausible, so 
like the truth, so in every way easy of comprehension, that 
& poor recluse, such as I am, could scarcely be supposed 
capable of discerning whether or not it was worthy of implicit 
belief. Like the high priest there, in the picture you have been 
admiring, my judgment was at fault. He, with all his scrip- 
tural lore, failed to perceive aught beyond the usual order of 
humanity in the Virgin Mother or her divine Infant. The 
future Queen of Heaven was, in his eyes, but a poor, lowly, 
undistinguished woman, the wife of an humble carpenter, and 
that radiant Babe, the omnipotent ruler of all things—He at 
whose beck legions of angels stood in submissive readiness, 
was nothing more than any other earth-born child of Adam— 
though unseen seraphs hung in breathless adoration in the 
charmed air which circled his humanity, and myriads of shining 
cherubs filled the vast temple from floor to roof, hymning 
melodious praises to their infant God! Let us beseech of our 
blessed Mother that she obtain for us some little share, even 
though it be but the very least, of her transcendent humility, 
her patience under misapprehension, her entire submission to 
whatever it might please Almighty God tosend her. Let us part 
In peace, and to that effect let us kneel here together before the 
holy image of the humble Mary, and make our little offering of 
the trials of this day.” 

With a gesture of mingled winningness and courtesy she knelt 





down before the little altar already alluded to, motioning the 
young girl to take her place in prayer and silence by her side, 
Then, after the lapse of a few short moments, calmly rising, 
with a smile of ineffable sweetness, she cordially embraced her 
young visitor, gracefully expressed the pleasure their meeting 
on any future occasion would give to her, and finally, with a 
fervent commendation to the care and protection of our blessed 
Lady, brought the interview to a pleasing close by herself 
attending the bewildered Norah to the outer portal, where 
a bade her newly-made acquaintance an affectionate fare- 
well. 

A dreamy state of pre-occupation seemed to have wrapped 
every faculty of Norah’s mind, so that she scarce heeded the 
time passing, or the road by which she subsequently recol- 
lected she had ordered the carriage to proceed. The informa- 
tion she had received she well knew it would be more than 
futile to confide to the keeping of her guardian. Prejudiced 
as he was, she felt assured not only that he would reject the 
statement as a groundless fabrication, but her knowledge of the 
impetuosity of his character, led her also to fear some intem- 
perate manifestation on his part towards the lady who had so 
kindly condescended to become the medium of communication. 
The hand of a guiding Providence, therefore, could alone direct 
this, as well as every other event, so as effectually to accom- 
plish His own wise ends. So, leaning with redoubled confi- 
dence upon this never-failing fortress of support, Norah strove 
hard to cheer her foreboding spirit in its hour of dark despon- 
dency and pain. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





JANE EYRE.—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


r A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 203.) 

A change takes place in the existence of Jane Eyre as a 
consequence of this crisis. She becomes dangerously ill, and 
even when she recovers, her nervous system is in such a 
state—her irritability so excessive, that Mrs. Reed’s children 
can no longer make her a scapegoat. One day when Mrs, Reed 
made her an offensive reply, Jane Eyre said instinctively as 
it were— 

“ What would Uncle Reed say to you if he was alive? My 
Uncle Reed is in heaven, and can see all you do and think; 
and so can papa and mamma; they know how you shut me 
up all day long, and how you wish me dead.” 

Im the eyes of Mrs. Reed, Jane becomes a living incarna- 
tion of the spirit of remorse. She cannot abide her pre- 
sence, and she places her accordingly in a charitable institu- 
tion for the education of orphans. 

We will pass over Jane’s life in Lowood school. In spite 
of the monotony of this establishment, the stern severity of 
the regulations, and the arbitrary conduct of some of the 
teachers and inspectors, Jane passes eight years in Lowood 
in a state of comparative happiness. She loves study, re- 
ceives an excellent education, and finally becomes a teacher 
herself. The friends, however, whose acquaintance she made 
in Lowood quit the place when she has been two years a 
teacher, and in their absence she gets weary of the institu- 
tion, and determines to quit it herself. Her world had been 
for years in Lowood. Her experience has been of its rules 
and systems. She now remembered that the real world was 
wide, and that a varied field of hopes and fears, of sensations 
and excitements, awaited those who had courage to go forth 
to seek real knowledge of life and its perils. She desired 
liberty ; for liberty she gasped—for liberty she uttered a 
prayer; it seemed scattered on the wind then faintly blow- 
ing. She abandoned it, and framed an humbler supplica- 
tion for change, stimulus. That petition, too, seemed swept off 
into vague space. “Then,” she cried half desperate; “ grant 
me at least a new servitude.” But how was a new place to be 
attained ? Doubtless by the intervention of influential friends, 
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but Jane Eyre had none. By inserting an advertisement in 
a newspaper? The moment this idea occurred to her she 
determined to accomplish it. The following advertisement 
a few days after appeared in the local paper. 

“ A young lady accustomed to tuition is desirous of meet- 
ing with @ situation in a private family where the children 
are under fourteen. She is qualified to teach the usual 
branches of ‘a good English education, together with French, 
drawing, and music.” . 

The emotions of delight and surprise with which Jane 
read the following reply a few days subsequently, cannot be 
described : 

“Tf J. E.’who advertised in the Herald of last Thursday, 
possesses the a¢quirements mentioned, and if she is in a posi- 
tion to vive satisfactory references as to character and com- 
petency, a situation can be offered to her where there is but 
one pupil, a little girl under twelve years of age, and where 
the salary is thirty pounds per annum. J. E. is requested to 
send references name, address, and all particulars to the di- 
rection, ‘ Mrs. Fairfax, Thornfield, near Milcote, shire.’” 

On‘a cold evening in October, Jane arrived in Thornfield. 
The vehicle which carried her drew up before a house with 
a long front, all gloomed with obscurity.’ In one curtained 
window orily was there a gleam of candle-light. She entered 
a large hall with high doors all around, from which she was 
usheréd ‘into a cozy and agreeable room, which was doubly 
illuminated by fire and candle-light—the most agreeable sight 
that can‘ possibly present itself to a traveller. It was a 
small, snug room, with a round table by a cheerful fire ; an 
arm-chair, high-backed and old-fashioned, wherein sat the 
neatest imaginable little elderly lady, with an amiable counte- 
nance, in a widow’s cap, black gown, and snowy muslin apron, 
the very perfection of a comfortable domestic. Jane found 
herself in a new world at once. For the first time in her life 
she was an object of attention, kindness, and cordial solici- 
tude. She feels that the outcast of Lowood and Gateshead 
has at last got a home. 

She is installed in a small apartment on the first floor, 
and when the sun smiles through her curtains on the follow- 
ing morning, her faculties, roused by the new field offered 
to hope, seemed all astir. Her heart was filled with pleasur- 
able and even joyous anticipations. While dressing herself 
for breakfast, she regretted that she was not handsomer. She 
wished to have rosy cheeks, a strait nose, a small cherry 
mouth. She desired to be tall, stately, and finely developed 
in figure. She ventures out of her room—traverses a long 
gallery, descends slippery steps of oak, and gains a vast hall 
which appears, like everything in the house, very stately and 
majestic. She gazes round with mingled curiosity and 
astonishment at the dusky pictures on the wall, the bronze 
lamp pendant from the ceiling, and the great clock whose 
oaken case was ebony black with time. She goes out upon 
the lawn, and looks up at the front of the mansion, and finds 
it a gentleman’s manor-house, not a nobleman’s seat—a large 
structure with battlements round the top, which give it a 
Gothic and picturesque appearance, surrounded by lawns and 
meadows, and, far off, a circle of low and gentle eminences. 

The little gentle amiable old woman, Mrs. Fairfax, isnot the 
owner—she is only the housekeeper or manager of the estab- 
lishment. It belongs to a Mr. Edward Fairfax Rochester, 
a man forty years of age who has travelled a great deal, 





who seems to hate his family mansion, whose visits are un- 


frequent and residences transitory. This man had recently 
brought a French child to the house, a little girl seven or 
eight years old, whom he intended to rear as his ward, and 
to conduct whose education Jane Eyre had been hired by Mrs. 
Fairfax. She is a little Parisian—a talkative coquetish 
little bird, whose existence is exclusively occupied with 
frippery and ribbons. She could tell nothing about herself 


except that hér mother was dead ; she had been taught by 
A great many 


her mother to d:nce, sing, and declaim. 











gentlemen came to see her mamma, who overwhelmed the * 
little girl with caresses, gifts; and confectionery. M. de 
Rochester brought Adéle to England in a great ship with a 
chimney “ that smoked—how it did smoke!” This was all 
that Jane Eyre could learn until the arrival of the mysterious 
Mr. Rochester. 

She had been three months in Thornfield when Mr, 
Rochester arrived. Her first interview with this curious 
person must be described by herself.’ It conveys some idea 
of that strange mixture of superficial refinement and fan- 
tastic despotism which constitute the character of the English 
would-be aristocrat. 

Mrs, Fairfax entered Jane Eyre’s apartment. 

““¢ Mr; Rochester would be glad if you and your pupil 
would take tea with him in the drawing-room this even- 
ing,’ said she: ‘he has been so much engaged all day that 
he could not ask to see you before.’ 

“‘¢ When is his tea-time ?’ I inquired. 

“©¢ Oh, at six o’clock: he keeps early hours in the country. 
You had better change your frock now; I will go with you 
and fasten it. Here is a candle.’ 

““< Ts it necessary to change my frock ?’ 

“¢ Yes, you had better: I always dress for the evening 
when Mr. Rochester is here.’ 

“This additional ceremony seemed somewhat stately: 
however, I repaired to my room, and, with Mrs. Fairfax’s 
aid, replaced my black stuff dress by one of black silk—the 
best and the only additional dress I had, except one of light 
grey which, in my Lowood notions of the toilette, I thought 
too fine to. be worn except on first-rate occasions. 

*¢¢ You want a brooch,’ said Mrs. Fairfax. Ihad a single 
little pearl ornament which Miss Temple gave me as a part- 
ing keepsake; I put it on, and then we went downstairs. 
Unused as I was to strangers, it was rather a trial to appear 
thus formally summoned in Mr. Rochester’s presence. I let 
Mrs. Fairfax precede me into the dining-room, and kept in 
her shade as we crossed that apartment; and, passing the 
arch, whose curtain was now dropped, entered the elegant 
recess beyond, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





MORNING IN SPRING. 


Tue morn is up! a roseate morn in Spring 

In radiant heauty robed, like virgin bride. 
Beneath a canopy of laughing beams, 

And, fanned by chastened breezes, she ascends 
The-eastern sky, and rolls the clouds away— 
Scatters the misty darkness of the night. 

His trembling wings begemm’d with radiant dew, 
Morn’s fav’rite minstrel, the melodious lark, 
Like an embodied joy, soars heavenward 

To greet with bridal hymn the eastern bride— 
The perfume-breathing morn! 


Creation, from the womb of darkness, leaps 
To light, and life, and blithe activity. 
A sunny laughter fills the rushing stream, 
A dewy freshness decks the daisied hill ; 
In rich profusion song-birds pour their joy, 
Varied and sweet ; the very forest leaves, 
The speary grass-blades and the pendant buds 
Tremble in silent melody. 
M. R——N. 
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LUSK. | spicuously displayed, and that the court of Tarah continned to 
An Englishman named Grose has written a book on “ The | throw a lustre on Irish monarchy to the year of our Lord 


Antiquities of Ireland,” in which he laughs atthe idea that the | 427. Where are the proofs? If any, they are to be found 
Irish erected stone buildings before the invasion of Strongbow. | in the rhapsodies of bards and seanachies of the 16th sentury, 
He also wrote a book on Scotland, a circumstance which | for the internal evidence of the language, with the ideas and 
Burns alludes to in his strange poem beginning, | practices of that period, decisively mark the era of their com- 





_— 9 
“Ken ye aught o’ Captain Grose, | position, &e. . . 
Igo and ago, | In one point Grose is perfectly right ; the evidence that is 
Tf he’s amang his friends or foes, 


adduced for the palatial magnificence of Tara is principally 
‘native. The splendours of Tara, like the victories of the ancient 
Yo return: ‘‘ There are Irish antiquarians,”’ says Grose, | Greeks, are rarely established on foreign authorities. A poem 
‘‘ whose Quixotism and ignorance are so great (sheltering them- ; in the Irish language, beginning ‘‘Teamhar Rath na righ 
selves under the flimsy plea of patriotism) as to affirm that | Cormaic,” is the authority on which modern Irish writers 
we had magnificent palaces in this isle above 2,000 years ago, | have principally depended. 


Iram coran dabo,” &c. 


In addition to this, however, we 


whercin regal splendour, elegance, and etiquette were con- | have an authority which will hardly be called in question, be- 
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cause it is that of an enemy. The Danes have borne evi- 
dence to the magnificence of Tara ‘n a work from which an 
extract has been published by Johnstone, with a Latin trans- 
tion. Here is a specimen: 

‘In hoc regno etiam locu. est Themoz dictus, olim pri- 
maria urbs regraque sedes—In this kingdom also there was a 
palace, formerly the chief city and the residence of royalty.” 

According to the Danish author there was not only a palace, 
there was a city at Tara; and assuredly it was a magnificent 
situation for a metropolis. The slopes oi that noble hill, when 
covered with handsome edifices, must have presented a glo- 
rious sight. Political economists assert that cities owe their 
origin to several causes, of which the principal is roads. Now, 
the ‘‘ Four Masters” are careful to inform us that Tara was 
provided with roads leading from the five provinces of Ireland. 
In addition to roads, cities owe their rise to the presence of 
royalty. Madrid, for instance, is indebted for its existence to 
the Spanish court, while the prosperity of the city of Wash- 
ington arises from the expenditure of the Congress. Tara was 
indebted for itz existence to three causes—the presence of 
the legislature, the construction of roads, and the residence 
of the king. His palace was situated in the highest part of 
the city, according to our Danish authority, ‘* In editiort quo- 
piam loco eivitatis, &¢.—In a more elevated part of this city the 
king had a splendid and almos: Dedalian castle, within the 
precincts of which he had a magnificent palace, superb in its 
structure, where he was accustomed to preside in settling the 
disputes of the citizens.” 

In direct opposition to this Danish authority Grose asserts 
that the Irish lived in eaves before the English invasion—that 
at least they had no stone structures anterior to that period, 
save those whieh the Danes erected. In proof of this propo- 
sition he quotes Sir John Davis, and thereby establishes the 
truth of the Greek proverb, which informs us that “‘ one liar 

always calls in another liar as a witness.” ‘* Though the 
lrishry,’ says Sir John Davis, ‘“‘ be a nation of great anti- 
guity, and wanted neither wit nor valour, and though they 
have received the Christian faith above 1200 years, and were 
lovers of poetry, music, and all kinds of learning, and were pos- 
sessed of a land in all things necessary for the civil life of man, 
yet, which is strange to be related, they did never build any 
houses of brick or stone, some few poor religious houses ex- 
cepted, before the reign of King Henry II., though they were 
lords of the isle many hundred years before and since the con- 

attempted by the English. Albeit, when they saw us 
build castles on their borders they have (only in imitation of us) 
erccted some few piles for the captains of the country. Yet I 
dare boldiy say that never any particular person, cither before 
or since, did build any stone or brick house for his private 
habitation but such as have lately obtained esiates according 
to the course of the law of England. Neither did any of them 
in all this time plant any garden or orchard, settle villages or 
towns, or make any provision for posterity.” 

In the introduction to his ** Book of Genealogies” M‘Firbis 
deals with this very question. He not only maintains that the 
ancient Irish had stone edifices, he names the masons who 
erected them. Here are his words, ‘*‘ Cabur was the stone- 
builder of Tara; Bole, the son of Blar, was the stone-builder 
of Cruacham; Goll of Clochar was the stone-builder to Nad- 
frach (King of Munster, in the 4th century); Casruba was the 
stone-builder of Ailinn.”’ So he goes on, giving in prose and 
verse a long list cf architects who flourished in Ireland long 
before the Norman invasion. ‘* We could find,” he says, ‘a 
countless number of the ancient edifices of Kin, and the 
builders who erected them, .. . but they would be too tedious 
to mention here. Look at ‘ The Book of Conquests,’ if. you 
wish to discover them... There came no colony to Ireland but 
from the eastern world, as from Spain, &c. It would be 
strange if such deficiency of intellect should mark the parties 
who came into Ireland since they had the courage to seek and 
take the country, as that they should not have the sense to 
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form their dwellings after the manner of the countries from 
which they originally set forth, or through which they travelled, 
for it is noi possible that they were not acquainted with the 
style of building of the greater part of Europe, after having 
passed through such travels as they did—from Spain, from 
Egypt, &e., into Erin.” 

And if these colonists erected buildings similar to those of 
the countries through which they came, what is the reason the 
factis doubted ? There is no reason but because there is no 
lime-built wails standing in the places where they were erected 
1500 years ago, when it is no wonder that there are not, since 
in much shorter spaces of time the land grows over buildings 
when once they are broken down or fall of their own accord 
from old age. 

In proof of this the writer has seen, within the last sixteen 
years, lofty castles built of lime-stone, and at this day, after 
they have fallen, there remains nothing of them but an earthen 
mound to mark their sites, nor could even the antiquarians 
easily discover that any edifices had ever stood there at all. 

Compare these to the buildings that were erected hundreds 
und thousands of years ago; and it is no wonder, should this 
be done, except for the superiority of the ancient building over 
the modern, that not a stone nor an elevation of the ground 
should mark their situation. This, however, is not the case, 
for such is the stability of the old buildings that there are 
immense royal ratl:s (or palaces) and forts (Los) throughout 
Kirin, in which there are numerous hewn and polished stones, 
and cellars, and apartments under ground within their walls, 
such as there are in Rath Maoilcatha, in Castle Connor, and 
in Bally O’Dowda, im Tireragh of the Moy. There are no 
less then nine smooth stone cellars within that rath. 

Lusk, situated about eleven miles from Dublin, seems to 
have possessed stone structures long before the Strogbownian 
invasion. The round tower which rises beside the existing 
ruin is of unquestionable antiquity, and proves clearly that the 
Irish in ancient ages cou'd construct stone edifices. It is 
highly possible that this round tower was the original steeple, 
for the Greeks were accustomed to construct the steeple at a 
little distance from the church, and it is alleged that the early 
Irish Church (before St. Patrick’s mission) was Greek. 

Grose asserts that the churches which rose beside the round 
towers were often of wood. Supposing this for a moment to 
be true, and that the round tower was a depository for the 
sacred vessels, the utility of the stone structure would be very 
obvious. The church might be swept away or burned in the 
ravages of war, but the rites of religion would still go on. We 
can imegine when the church was gone, and ‘ wild war's 
deadly blast” had died away—when the enemy had disap- 
peared, the scattered flock re-assembling round the base of 
the isolated steeple—its door open, and the solemn ceremony 
of Mass celebrated within the tower and in sight of the laity. 
In that case a very sublime scene would take place. The 
‘‘ black wind” of the rainy tempest might howl around the 
heads of the kneeling congregation, still the altar, glowing 
with lights and served by vested hicrophants, would shine 
with the splendours of religion within the safe and sheltered 
womb of the stony round tower. 








The Crepuscolo of Milan gives an account of anew and very 
important work which is being issuedin numbers, under the title of Le 
Case ei Monumcnti di Pompei designatie descritti (“ The Houses and 
Monuments of Pompeii— delineated and described.”) The design of this 
grand work is to make known, in all their details, all the edifices, both 
public and private, which have been, or shail be discovered, and other 
relies of anc!y ut art which the excavations at Pompeii have brought to 
light. The work will be of large folio size, and illustrated with all the 
resources of modern art. If it be carried out according to the example of 
the two parts already published, it will be a very superb work; and, from 
the large scale and great profusion of the illustrations, and the complete- 
ness aud impartiality with which all the circumstances of discovery are 
given, it wil be of very great value te the classical antiquary. 

Cork-screws have sunk more people than cork jackets will 
ever keep up. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O'Fxranacay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &e.” 





MEMOIR OF WALTER HUSSEY BURGH—(continued.) 


Mr. Burgh’s account of the Irish House of Commons in 
the year 1769 is most interesting. It is as follows: ‘ The 
corruption of the constitution of Ireland verges to aristo- 
eracy, since the poverty of the electors reduces them to vas- 
salage. Our members are returned to parliament by the fear 
and dependence, not the affection and choice of the electoral 
body. Unaccountable for their cond:ct in parliament, their 
venality is unrestrained, and universal corruption reigns in 
their house. They are the instrument of power—a set of 
men kept in regular pay—the janizaries of despotism. The 
principle of a democratical government is equality. To restore 
us then to the spirit as well as the forms of our original con- 
stitution, a thorough reformation and reconstruction of par- 
liament on a new basis is absolutely necessary.’ 

Here, indeed, the broom of reform was required to sweep 
the Augean stable from the corruption which infested it. 
An epithet is used in the foregoing extract which was em- 
ployed in a modern debate with great force. In a remarkable 
speech delivered by the late lamented Lord Geor ge Bentinck, 
in the session of 1846, when taunting the late Sir Robert 
Peel with his vacillating conduct respecting protective duties, 
Lord George said, ‘‘ We used, sir, I recollect, to be told by the 
right honourable baronet that he would not consent to be a 
minister on sufferance ; but I think he must be blinded indeed 
by the flattery of those around him if he has not learnt that 
he is now a minister on sufferance, tossed from one side to 
the other, sometimes depending on honourable gentlemen op- 
posite, sometimes on my friends around me—supported by 
none but his forty paid janizaries, and some seventy other 
renegades, one-half of whom, while they support him, express 
their shame in doing so.”’ 

Mr. Burgh’s opinions on the education of children are thus 
expressed : ‘‘I should by no means approve of putting into 
the hands of children any books of religion, such as stories 
from the Bible, the New Testament, the Psalter, &c. Itis a 
dishonour to Christianity to suppose that it stands in need of 
prejudice to support it ; and yet what other plea can be of- 
fered for teaching children to declare a faith which they can- 
not understand ? Besides, the religion thus acquired is scarcely 
ever afterwards examined ; and if the same actions from the 
same motives have the same merit, a Christian so formed has 
no higher merit than a follower of Mahomet. Each receives 
from his parents a faith which he is early taught as incontro- 
vertibly true, and absolutely necessary to his future happi- 
ness. Each thinks that inquiry implies doubt, and thus re- 
main, not ina rational faith, but a superstitious attachment, 
aud believe, without investigating the grounds of their belief. 
The mere accident of our birth, independent of our reason, 
ean surely claim no favour from Him who seeth into the 
seorets of our hearts, and knoweth the hidden springs of all our 
actions.”’ 

His notion of charity is given in the following words :*‘ Is not 
@ man selfish who relieves another because it is a pain to him- 
self to see him in distress? No; he ceased to be selfish when 
he began to feel pain for another. The difference consists 
not in the act, but the feeling.” 

On the hait of speaking impromptu, he said: ‘*To speak 
extempore in a close condensed style is the most striking 
illustration of ability. Most men think of one part of their 


speech during the unnecessary language of the other.” 

. Wit is the most attainable, humour the most unattainable 
of all faculties.” 

As a specimen of his humour the following is told. One 
day he was walking with a friend through Dublin, and they 
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passed the mansion of a noble lor d whose family attained no 
toriety in confounding meuwm and tuum. An iron hand was 
employed as the knocker of the hall door, and Burgh thus 
apostrophised it : 
“Could man Promethean fire command, 

To warm with life that iron hand, 

And touch it with a sense of feeling— 

Lord! what a hand, ’iwould be for stealing.” 

Mr. Burgh had considerable ease and taste in versification. 
His imitation of Horace’s ** Vides ut alia stet nive candidime,”’ 
is thus given in Mr. Phillips's work: 

“See, Wicklow’s hoary hills are white with snow ; 
Scarce can the labouring woods the weight sustain ; 
The rivers cease to flow, 
Bound in an icy chain. 
Revive that dying blaze, and never spare 
Your choicest flask of vintage °57 ; 
To drink shall be our care— 
The rest we leave to heaven. 
Let not the morrow’s ills thy thoughts employ, 
But count the passing hours for present gains ; 
Nor shun love’s gentle joy 
Whilst rosy youth remains.” 
All men have some weak point. Burgh was vain, and fancied 
he could do everything better than anyone else. When ace- 
companying a brother barrister named Sankey, who, with 
Burgh, was retained specially for some important case in the 
Connaught circuit, they dined in a country town, and while 
sitting over their wine, after dinner, saw some of the town 
lads playing marbles in the street beneath. 

‘*] was a famous marble player,” said Mr. Sankey, his 
mind recurring to his youthful pastimes. 

‘** I was the best at my school,” replied Burgh, adding, ‘I'll 
play a game with you now.’ 

‘¢ Acreed,” rejoined Sankey ; the marbles were procured, a 
ring chalked on the floor, and the distinguished counsel, 
learned in the law, set to ‘* knuckle-down” with all the rivalry 
of boyhood. 

After several changes of fortune, victory inclined to Mr. 
Sankey to the great chagrin of Burgh. He grew silent, cross, 

and this trifling incident interr upted a life-long friendship. 

He took a very prominent part in all questions affecting the 
interests of Ireland as an independent kingdom, and was elected 
member for the University of Dublin, to represent the opinions 
of the College in favour of free trade for Ireland. The ques- 
tion was brought forward in 1779. Mr. Grattan moved an 
amendment to the address of the House, in reply to the Lord 
Lieutenant's speech opening the session. Mr. Burgh con- 
cluded a brilliant speech by moving that, for the proposed 
amendment be substituted : ‘* That it is not by temporary ex- 
pedients, but by a free trade alone, that this nation is now to 
be saved from impending ruin.” The effect of this speech, 
delivered from the treasury bench, for Mr. Burgh was then 
Prime Serjeant, was quite indescribable. It would be impos- 
sible to convey an accurate notion of the grace and dignity 
with which he declared his opinions. The whole of the House 
were taken by surprise, and while the popular side exulted, 
the ministerial was proportionably depressed. ‘The character, 
weight, and taleats of Mr. Burgh awed opposition into silence. 
Many of the janizaries who usually supported the govern- 
ment followed his example, and in a moment the victory was 
won. The ministers could make no show of resistance, and 
Mr. Burgh’s amendment passed unanimously, amid a periect 
tumult of joy. 

Grattan has left on record a tribute to his genius and his 
patriotism. Hesays : ‘ Mr. Burgh was a man sin; ul: arly gifted ; 
with great talent, great variety, wit, oratory, and logic, he, too, 
had his weakness ; but he had the pride of genius also, and 
strove to raise his country along with himself, and never sought 
to build his elevation on the degradation of Ireland. I moved 
an amendment for a free export; he moved a better amend- 
ment, and lost his place. I moved a declaration of right, 
‘‘With my last breath will I support the right of the Irish 
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parliament,” was his note to me when I applied to him for 
support. He lost the chance of recovering his place, and his 
way to the seals, for which he might have bartered. The 
gates of promotion were shut on him as those of glory 
opened.” 

The Irish bar at this period—and, thank God! it has not 
degenerated—comprised men of the highest character, and the 
greatest capacity. The constitutional limits were not so well 
defined then as now ; and any encroachments on the liberties 
of the people found, in the bar of Ireland, a barrier which 
could not be trampled down. The high and dignified profes- 
sion of the law attracted to its ranks the sons of peers, and 
the most distinguished commoners in the kingdom. From the 
legal body the representatives of the people in the Commons 
were chiefly elected; and eloquence was cultivated as a neces- 
sary accomplishment. Thus connected witn the upper classes 
by birth, and with the lower by the ties of representation, all 
had an interest in the conduct and position of the bar, and it 
obtained a status in and out of parliament which was con- 
ceded to no other profession or body elsewhere. Every mem- 
ber of the profession felt responsible for his observance of the 
duties committed to him; and if the government dared to 
urge a course hostile to the people, he knew what his duty 
was, even though his place was at stake. Despising all per- 
sonal considerations, manfully he did it. The course adopted 
on the occasion thus noticed by the head of the bar is an in- 
stance of this. Mr. Burgh knew the penalty he incurred, and, 
at the sacrifice of his place, he was true to his country. 

He was admirably suited for the age in which he lived, 
when the popular feelings were beginning to throb with the 
ardour of new sensations. He had great natural endowments ; 
and the amiability of his disposition made all his acquaintances 
friends. His character is drawn in Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
‘* Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation” so graphically, that it 
eonveys as accurate a picture of him as words can: ‘ Mild, 
moderate, and patriotic, Mr. Burgh was proud without arro- 
gance, and dignified without effort ; equally attentive to pub- 
lic concerns, and careless of his own, he had neither awarice 
to acquire wealth, nor parsimony to hoard it; liberal even to 
profusion, friendly to a fault, and disinterested to a weakness, 
he was honest without affluence, and ambitious without cor- 
ruption ; his eloquence was of the highest kind—figurative, 
splendid, and convincing. At the bar, and in parliament, and 
among the people, he was equally admired and uxdversally re- 
spected.”’ 

The turn of the tide of political events placed the party with 
whom Mr. Burgh was in the habit of acting in the ascendant, 
nor were they slow in evincing their respect for his services, 
and estimation of his great legal abilities. He was promoted 
as successor to Chief Baron Dennis, raised to the peerage as 
Lord Tracton, on the 2nd of July, 1782. This position was 
at once gratifying to his feelings and agreeable to his tastes. 
His vanity was satisfied with the chief place in a tribunal of 
great dignity. The position he held placed him prominently 
before the country and the profession he so much ornamented. 
The manner in which he acquitted himself earned him the 
confidence of his brother barons, who shared with him the 
disposal of the cases heard in that court ; and while he pa- 
tiently listened to the arguments of counsel, or sifted the con- 
flicting cases cited before him, mastered the various bearings 
and details of each, then extracting the pith and substance, he 
applied the test of legal acumen, and pronounced the judg- 
ment of the court. 

We have already remarked Chief Baron Burgh had his fail- 
ings. He was ostentatious and fond of display. It was a period 
prone to public exhibition, and profuse prodigality prevailed 
everywhere, from the castle to the cottage. Many a proud 








man was destined, in our day, to lament the folly of the time — 


of which I write. Many a fair coroneted brow has felt the 
deprivation of those gems which glistened in sparkling radianee. 
Many an ancestral home was knocked down by the inexorable 
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hammer of the Commissioners of the Incumbered Estates 
Court. Manya family found their patrimonial estates dwindled 
to aspan; and landless, houseless, and portionless, the sons 
and daughters of the ancient aristocracy of Ireland had bit- 
terly to lament the love of display which dissipated the por- 
tions of their fathers, and the reckless extravagance which was 
indulged in at a time when gentility was deemed alone respect- 
able, and honest trade and pursuits of industry subjected the 
shopkeeper or mechanic to exclusion or contempt. Im this 
age of progress and intelligence, when the word is ‘‘ onward,” 
and enterprise and industry are the true types of respectabi- 
lity, we look with curiosity, mingled with pity, upon the days 
of Ivish pride. Deeply imbued with this feeling of pride was 
the subject of this paper ; and while I adduce him as a proof of 
human weakness, I hold him out to my readers as an instance 
of the misery which indulgence in foolish vanity is sure to en- 
tail on those in remainder. Chief Baron Burgh lived in mag- 
nificent style ; his equipage was a coach drawn by six horses. 
He went forth escorted by three outriders, and all looked 
flashy and splendid to the eye; but the cloud was soon to 
eclipse the noontide of this glory—Chief Baron Burgh was 
soon to pass from presiding over an earthly, to stand for judg- 
ment before a heavenly tribunal. He caught fever at Ar- 
magh while on circuit, which terminated fatally when he was 
only forty years of age. He died in 1783. Lord Temple paid 
his memory the highest tribute ; he wrote, ‘* No one had that 
steady, decided weight which he possessed in the judgment 
and aftections of his country ; and no one had more decidedly 
that inflexible and constitutional integrity which the times 
peculiarly demanded.”’* 

Grattan thus appealed to parliament for his family : “I 
am unable to do justice to my feelings on the subject on which 
ITaddress you. ‘lhe death of the late Chief Baron Burgh has 
inflicted too deep a wound on the community at large, and on 
this House in particular, to need any colouring from me. He 
died, I grieve to say, in circumstances very inadequate to his 
station. Four daughters and one son are left unprovided for, 
and his many virtues and his public services demand that his 
children shall become the children of the country.”. The 
terms of the address moved by.Grattan besought the Honse 
‘‘to entreat his Majesty to make provision for the family of 
the late Chief Baron, as a reward for his integrity and ability 
in the seat of justice, and the services he had rendered to the 
nation.” 

Mr. Barry Yelverton, who succeeded him on the bench, 
rose to second the moving of the address. ‘* I know not,” 
said he, ‘‘ in what character of his life, whether public or pri- 
vate, he most commanded our admiration—whether as the 
humane advocate of the unfortunate, as the tender husband 
and father, or on the bench, impartially administering justice, 
ever tempered with clemency.” Here his full heart melted, and 
his words grew hoarse from emotion. He paused in his speech, 
and sat down amidst the sympathy and cheers of the House, 
who voted the address unanimously. Some idea may be 
gathered of the estimation in which this eminent man was 
held from the amount settled by the House on his four 
children—not less than £2,000 a-year, with benefit of survi- 
vorship. 

Grattan subsequently referred to the part he had taken on 
this sad occasion. ‘‘ I moved for his pension. I did it from a 
natural and instinctive feeling. I came to this House from his 
hearse. What concern first suggested, reason afterwards con- 
firmed. Do I lament that pension? Yes, because in it I la- 
ment the mortality of noble emulation, of delightful, various 
endowments, and, above all, because I feel the absence of him 
who, if now here, would have inspired this debate, would have 
asserted your privileges, exposed the false pretences of prero- 
cative, and added an angelic voice to the councils of the 
nation.” 


| * Letter of Lord Temple, Lord Lieutenant—vide “ Grattan’s Life,’’ 
vol. i. p. 407. 
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Flood generously delivered his panegyric. thus: ‘‘ Hussey 
Burgh was a man dead to everything but his own honour and 
the grateful memory of his country ; a man over whose life or 
grave envy never hovered ; a man ordinarily wishing to sarve his 
country himself, but not wishing to monopolise the service— 
wishing to participate and communicate the glory. My noble 
friend—I beg pardon ; he did not live to be ennobled by pa- 
tent—he was ennobled by nature.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PARIS IN OUR TIME.—No. II. 





I RESUME my Parisian reminiscences, and shall occasionally 
advert to certain comparative aspects of society, which-I re- 
commend to the consideration not only of those who may visit 
the French capital, but all who are anxious for the improve- 
ment and progress in civilization of the millions around us. 
Let me put some unpleasant but truthful contrasts. If I walk 
between the hours of ten and twelve at night from Stephen’s- 
creen, by Grafton-street, Wesimorland-street, and Sackville- 
street, to the Rotundo, I shall see, perhaps, twenty intoxicated 
females, and I shall hear many loathsome expressions. On 
Monday, the 2nd of April, 1866, there were fifty-three females 
convicted at the Head Police Office for drunkenness, in many 
instances accompanied by indecent or disorderly conduct. 
Now, lam not condemning my own native Dublin as a peculiar 
locality of public impropriety. I fearlessly assert that London 
is as bad, that Liverpool is far worse, and that our own Cork 
is not better. The contrast 1 present to the reader is, that 
curing a residence of eighteen months in Paris, in which time 
{ have been frequently passing at late hours through quarters 
in which much poverty is to be seen, and to which great im- 
morality.is, I believe. most. justly, ascribed, I never saw one 
fumale under the influence of liquor, and I never heard a 
single expression of an indecent character 

I ascribe much of the intemperance of the Irish—aye, and 
of the English and Scotch also, to the absence in general of 
one sex from the potations of the other. Mrs. Rafferty. has 
just run.out for ‘‘ a grain of tay and a quarther ’o shugger.”’ 
Mrs. M‘Mullen, the shoemaker’s wile, has a few halfpence 
left after paying for a pair of sols and some binding ; and 
isn’t it queer that they should meet Jenny Riordan just round 
the corner, at Cassidy’s door? Cassidy always keeps the 
‘best of sperrits,” and Jenny Riordan stood for little. Patsy 
M‘Mullen only a fortnight ago. Mrs. M‘Mullen suggests that 
half-a-glass apiece would do them no harm, if they'd slip into 
Cassidy’s. Well, in they go, and just as they are passing 
behind the tay-cnests, tat all the world mightn’t see them, who 
should be there but Kitty Laffan and Betty Rooney. Poor 
Setty has just left her sarvice, and has half a quarter’s wages 
in her pocket, and she wishes to expan why she wouldn't 
Siay 1: that p ace, as her mistress was too particular entirely. 
They are ali decent women, and never take more than “ half- 
a-glass” ata time. But th y are all very genteel, and have a 
} Toper spirit, so each insists on ‘ standing,” until each half- 
glass has become ha'f-a-pint. Mrs. M‘Mullen gets home, after 
losing the pair of soles, and gets an equestrian lesson from 
Mr. M‘Mullen, who has a habit, under such circumstances, of 
using *‘ the stir:up.” Mais. Raflerty has a litle difference 
with Betty R oney, and as Betty is ‘‘a litte pleasant’ after 
tre last drop, she cuts Mis. Raflerty’s head with a pewter 
quart that happened, unluckily, to be ‘‘ conven‘ent.”’ Mrs, 
aft ity puts Betty’s eye into mourning fur ten days, and the 
big polismwan (I do not know his name, but they call him 
_© Cv ffin-foot,” because you might Lury a child iu h’s shoe) 
e-corts the combatants to Chancery-lane, whilst a couple 
nore of the party lounge up to Newmarket, preparatory to an 
uppearance at court next morning. The male rela.ives of 
these half-glass takers cannot sav much about the matter, for 
they lad a litile jollification amongst themselves on the pre- 








vions Monday night, and two of them beat their respective 
wives for going skulking and prying after them, and disturbing 
them under the pretence of getting them home. 

Such is not an exaggerated picture; but there is a vast 
difference between it and the indulgences of the correspond- 
ing class in Paris. There, if an operitive betakes himself to 
the fair of St. Cloud, to the Bois de Boulogne, or Vincennes, 
&c., the wife, if he has one, is with him. The woman fre- 
queutly has a boy or girl in each hand, but the man almost 
always carries a baby, if a baby is to the fore. Then, as to 
the refreshments, no seelusion is sought; on the contrary, if 
the weather is fine, the open air is preferred. Their landlord, 
their customer, their employers may be pa sing, or perhaps 
may occupy the next table, whilst the Frenchman and his 
family are enjoying themselves. The woman presides; she 
shares the wine, beer, coffee, cakes, fruit, or whatever the re- 
pas may be. Their superiors are recognized and saluted with 
grave respect ; their acqua’ntances are accosted with polite- 
ness and apparent cordiality, but are not invited to join.— 
Wine is not much used; beer, of German or English manu- 
facture, especially the latter, is the drink most desired. ‘The 
man .sits, chats, and smokes; the woman occupies herself 
with the children, or, perhaps, with needlework. The various 
incidents of a French thoroughfare amuse, and sometimes ex- 
cite them. Intoxication and its concomitant indecencies and 
absurdities are ignored. A man must feel a repngnance to 
excess in the presence of his wife, and with his children at 
his knee ; and moreover, publicity is a great se-urily for de- 
corum. In the British empire the respectability of a neigh- 
bourhood is considered a valid reason against allowing : 
licensed house to be opened in the vicinity. In Paris L have 
entered a resfaurant and called for a glass of Cognac and water 
within the pree:ncts of the Imperial palace of the ‘Tuileries. I 
have done the same at the Luxembourg ; and there are two 
public restaurants within the palatial grounds at St. Cloud. In 
Fr.nee, the policy is to give the public refreshment and ra- 
tional enjoyment in the most public manner. Amongst us we 
separate the classes of society as mucl: as possible from the 
view, and consequently from the moral influence of each other, 
and we select places for the reception and refreshment (?) of 
the lower ord: rs, where they may see ‘‘no one bett-r than 
themselves’ —where they may skulk in ant reel out. Our 
legislation and police regulations in reference to the liquor 
traffic have been, within my memory, which extends over half 
a century, as varied as the fashions of dress, but unvaried in 
their results. All efforts to obtain moral advantages by legal 
restrictions, unaided by moral influences, terminate in failure. 
The sainted Theobald Mathew effected more by religivus teach- 
ing and moral expostulation—by evoking shame and regret for 
the past, enkindling hope for the future, and reconciling the 
sinner to his God, his family, and eventually to himself, than 
has resulted from the innumerable statutes which have pre- 
scribed the when and where a man might brutalize himself 
with drink, and how much he was to pay, or how long he was 
to be locked up for his indulgence. 

ButI turn to another topic which involves a great difier- 
ence between the operative classes in Paris and i: our cilles. 
In the French capital, works are in progress of a most exten- 
sive character. Immense eminences are levelled, valleys are 
filled up, old streets are disappearing, to be replaced by spa- 
cious boulevards, lined with princely mansions. Upwards of 
200,000 labourers are engaged in daily toilsome work. One 
look at their wrists and ankles—one glance at their weather- 
bronzed features and high cheek-bones, will suffice to satisfy 
any observer of the unceasing exertions required by their avoca- 
tions. Their necks are open, and a hat or cap, a blouse, 
trousers, shoes and stockings are the on'y garments to be seen. 
Their clothes in general appear old and worn; a patched 
elbow, a patched kuee is to be seen with the great majority— 
but amongst them you look in vain for one ragged man. 


If any of my readers intend to visit Paris I suggest that. 
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they will be amused, and in some degree surprised, by ex- 
amining two or three French kitchens. The cooking is gene- 
rally done by a “range,” which usually occupies one-third of 
the entire apartment. Covers, stew-pans, saucepans, salad- 
baskets, ladles, &c., occupy the shelves or hang thickly upon 
the walls. They are in general delicately clean. The French 
own Cayenne, but a French cook does not know of such a 
stimulant as Cayenne pepper. The French use mushrooms in 
a variety of ways, but you look in vain for catsup. They have 

een contempiuously described as ‘ frog-eaters,” but if you 
wish to indu’ ge in a repast of frogs you will have to pay as much 
for it as you should disburse in London or Liverpool for even 
a larger supply of turtle. Snails are highly esteemed, and 
are displayed in baskets or barrels at the doors of certain 
shops which exhibit inscriptions that they are celebrated for 
snails— (specialité pour escargots). It is generally in soup that 
the snails are introduced at table. I tried a plate once, and 
must candidly admit that the stomach overcame the palate, or 
perhaps I should say that prejudice conquered judgment. I 
took one, thought it a delicious morsel, swallowed it, and 
essayed another. Nothing could be nicer, and down it went; 
but ihen my stomach suggested that I was eating snails. In 
vain the palate pleaded; I could go no further, and compro- 
mised with the stomach, that if it retained the two, I should 
offer it no more. I am not an epicure, but I can well imagine 
that a lover of dainties might regret that he had not been 
trained in early life to take without repugnance a mess of 
snauls. 

If you fancy corned beef and the vulgar esculent which 
tailors are reported to indulge in, let your thoughts revert to 
home, and postpone the repast until your return, for at a 
French table it is unattainable. If you get a nice slice of ham 
you «re at liberty to wish for a little strong Irish mustard to 
give it a relish; the French mustard is made with vinegar 
and flavoured with garlic, and is certainly a very unpleasant 
contrast to ours. If you wish for pepper or salt, turn the haft 
of your silver or plated fork and help yourself with it. The 
French do not use salt-spoons or pepper-castors. 

We have handsome shops in Dublin, perhaps I should not 
employ the term ‘‘shop,” for it appears to have fallen into 
comparative disuse. A snobbish and groundless apprehension 
of vulgarity avoids the employment of a word in the use of 
which we should feel proud ; and houses, temples, halls, em- 
poriums, magazines, bazaars, institutions, repositories, and 
estiblishments are substituted. I like the old respectable, 
bread- winning, franchise-giving word ; and if I had to choose 
a national motto, I would leave Honi soit, &c., and Dieu et 
mon drowt aside, and adopt the simple but powerful words, 
‘‘ Shops and Ships.” However, I am digressing. I was about 
to notice the Parisian shops and the differences which a tourist 
may observe between them and ours. Nothing proves the ad- 
vance of education in Ireland more than the abandonment of 
signs and peculiar designations over our shops. When I was 
a child, few of the mere labouring class could read. It was 
aazardous to send a messenger to Messrs. Worthington and 
Dawson, No. 127 Thomas-street, hardware merchants. Signs 
were a necessity to those who could not read; so we had the 
‘* New Frying-pan,” the ‘‘ Golden Boot,” the ‘‘ Three Nuns,” 
the “‘ Plough,” the ‘* Raven,” and hundreds of others displayed. 
Nicknames were sometimes an advantage to a trader ; O’Brien 
of Christ Church yard would rather have his till plundered 
than be deprived of his designation of ‘Cheap John.” “ Squint- 
ing Dick” was an unfailing direction to a rich trader’s in Mary’s 
Abbey, where he viewed both sides of the street at one glance. 
In France, I feel satisfied that the education of the * million” 
has not progressed as well as it has with us, and consequently 
signs and peculiar designations are extremely frequeut. In 
Paris the number and variety is astonishing, and in some in- 
stances very irreverent, That name, at the mention of which 
every knee should bend, is over more than one shop. Saint'y 
names and elligies designate many houses devoted to the sale 
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of mere worldly wares or fashionable vanities. A picture of 
the first Napoleon is displayed on one house as ‘‘ La Redin- 
gote Grise” (the grey riding coat), and on another he appears 
as ‘* Le Petit Caporal” (the little corporal), Some signs be- 
speak the patronage of the aristocratic legitimists, others refer 
to French progress in the arts, or prowess in the battle-field, 
Some of the shops amuse by ludicrous propinquities. In tha 
Rue de Rivoli one house is inscribed with an announcement 
of marriage outfits ; next door to it is an extensive establish- 
ment of baby linen. On one of the boulevards, St. Michael 
the archangel is only a door removed from—the prophet Ma- 
homet ! 

The cleanest, nicest, neatest, most agreeable shops in Paris 
are—not the jewellers—not the milliners—not the silk-mer- 
cers ; no, they are THe Butcurrs! You step on a floor neatly 
matted, or in summer covered with white sand; the scales 
are generally sheeted with porcelain. Over the front, em- 
blems of the trade display gilded ox-heads, or the horns of 
deer and rams richly decorated. The meat lies on slabs of 
white marble, or hangs from hooks of polished steel. Stools, 
well padded with green or crimson leather, afford you a seat. 
On the shelves, bouquets of flowers and pots of the choicest 
exotics gratify your sight and smell. Vases, and sometimes 
fountains with rock-work basins, contain gold and silver fish. 
The cashier is generally a well-dressed female. The aspect of 
the place tends to excite your appetite, for no idea of an im- 
pure or disgusting nature can be suggested by anything in 
your view. The front closes with lattice rails which admit 
the air, and in the evening the meat is covered with a gauzy 
kind of canvas which excludes the fly. When you admire a 
nice plant, it is intimated to you that you can have it at a 
certain price, and the fish will be sold if you fancy them. If 
a cage or two of canaries are amongst the ornaments of the 
place, you may buy them, and any articles you purchase are 
succeeded next morning byafresh supply. There is a butcher’s 
shop belonging to Duval in the Rue Tronchet, just at the rere 
of the Madeleine, well worth an express visit. I will not 
undertake a description of its exquisite and elegant appear- 
ance. One word, however, as to the Parisian butcher’s shops, 
Never lodge very near one, unless you are satisfied to lie awake 
from about four o’clock in the morning. The beasts are all 
slaughtered at the public ‘‘ abattoirs,” the carcasses are con: 
veyed to the stalls on strong and loudly rattling carts. The 
work of cutting up, cleaving, sawing, chopping, then com- 
mences, and to sleep, within six doors of the place, is out of 
the question. 

The transition is natural from the butcher’s stall to the 
poulterer and fishmonger. Their shops are not to be com- 
pared in nicety of arrangement or appearance to those of the 
flesh venders, but the fowls in France are uncommonly fine, 
which is ascribed to the feeding being finished with maize and 
milk. I would back Paris against London for a Christmas 
turkey or pair of fowl. Trufiles are an addition seldom seen 
at our tables, but a splendid turkey would be considered an 
ill-treated bird if, in France, it went to the spit unaccompa- 
nied by the honours of a truffle stuffing. I may here mention 
that 1 have seen a flock of turkeys at St. Germain en Laye, 
feeding eagerly on crushed haws. They will not eat the haws 
unless they are pounded, for the skin of the fruit resists diges- 
tion unless it is broken. What a quantity of turkeys might 
be fed in Ireland by asimilar process! ‘To the Irish visitor of 
Paris I would recommend to postpone his propensities, for a 
fish dinner until he returns home. Fish, in Paris, is seldom 
of first-rate quality, and it is always dear. They eat many 
kinds which we seldom touch. Carp, tench, and perch are 
frequently to be seen at table, and a little fish which swarms 
in the Grand Canal and in the Dodder, I mean the gudgeon, 
is promoted to a rank at Parisian tables, which it can never 
attain in the city where the ‘‘ Dublin Bays” are such deserved 
favorites. 








[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER III. 
A HUNTING MORNING. 


‘THe heiress of Ballypooree»,” thought I to myself, ‘ your 
heart is in a bad way if you get sight of this, surveying my 
graceful person in a cracked looking-glass—not the only broken 
article the hostel of the Red Lion afforded to the nightly 
guest. When I awoke, the sun was driving off the thick mists 
that hung over the mountains close by. A thousand stream- 
lets came dancing along, like infant rivers—until commingling 
in a wide channel, they swept over the stony bed. Trees, 
elm and tall ash, lent their stately presence; but the season, 
early in March, as yet denuded them of their leafy honours. 
The houses of the hamlet were ‘rolling up their smoke,” 
as Virgil expresses it, and half-naked children and pigs were 
playing together most sociably on the respective dunghills. 
‘Hallo! what’s all this ?” I asked, as the tramp of many 
steeds, the yowlings of innumerable dogs, the cracking of 
sundry long-thonged whips, the cheering sound of the lhunt- 
ing horn, and the demand—‘‘Is the Captain ris yit?” an- 
nounced that my presence was required. : 





Shouting an ailirma- 
tive from the head of the stairs, I was then and there poli ely 
informed, ‘‘that the gentlemen of the Clogheen and Bally- 
pooreen Tallyho Club desired my honour to be tould their 
meet that morning was about half-a-mile from the town, and 
that they were quite sure of a find, for the fox was in the 
wood.” 

‘This is very kind,” thought I, ‘‘to a man who has got no 
quadruped.” 

“# What am I to do for a mount ?” 

“Oh! Sir Hal—whom by coorse your honor knows ?” 

*¢ Yes, what of him ?” I sang out. 

‘‘He’s coming down himself from the castle in an hour, 
and he’ll put your honour, Captain, on a horse, barring she’s 
a mare, that [ll carry you like a bee, so as you stick to her. 
Pll be trottin’ on wid the dogs, and you can overtake us at the 
covert.” 

‘Stay, my friend. Won't you take a glass of something 
before you leave town ? Here, old fellow, Mr. Landlord, let the 
huntsman have a drink, will you, and put it down to me.” 

‘Long may your honour live, and may you be a gineral or 
& corporal, or some of these rals.”’ 

‘Much obliged to you for your good wishes,” I said, laugh- 
ing heartily at the jumble of grades which this hero men- 
tioned. I did not require many minutes to discuss a capital 
breakfast of delicious brown bread, butter, fresh eggs, cream 
such as is never seen in London, and I was ‘‘ Ready—aye, 
ready for the field” when my attentive friend, Sir Hal, as he 
was called for brevity, made his appearance. 

‘©Old Nat has been here,” he said; ‘‘I told him to call.” 

‘¢ T am much obliged to you, for your very great kindness,” 
I replied. ‘* What kind of a mount have you for me ?” 

‘‘ A real beauty, by Jove; call her Charming Lass—got by 
Irishman, out of Anastatia, as good a sire and dam as ever 
were whipped—blood sir, blood.” We were now in the yard. 

‘‘ There she is, sir,” pointing to a showy mare from which 
the ostler was removing the sheet. ‘Did you ever lay your 
eyes on a prettier picture ?—light blood head, high shouldcred, 
perfect forehead, and then such a quarter? quite equal to your 
welcht—not above eleven stone, as I think. 

‘Night, I do not weigh more than ten.” 

“Then say another for saddle and bridle. 
with the head hound.” 

‘*'That’s if I can sit her.” 

“Oh! never fear that; you may throw the reins on her 
neck, and walk her up to a castle; its impossible to throw 
her down, she has always a leg to spare.” 


She’ll carry you 





‘*A high character indeed.” 

“Not a bit better than she deserves, you'll find. Come, 
mount. She’s a little skittish or so, at starting, but it wears 
off—all a trick of youth.” 

The ostler having held one of her legs up, enalled me to 
mount with to'erable ease; but when I was in the saddle, she 
flew about, and plunged with desperate violence. 

‘‘Soho! poor girl, soho!” said the baronet, patting her 
neck. 

The animal knew the voice, and grew quiet; we rode off 
together. 

‘*Now you must not be tempting me to part the mare,” 
said Sir Halloran. 

The sun had now reached the point of the heavens that 
gives him fair play on a morning in early spring, and he 
vented his power to the utmost. The mists which hitherto 
kept concealed the heath-clad mountains, and the rocky glens, 
had been banished from the presence of the god of day, and 
the bold outlines of the one, and the shadowy vistas of the 
others started into sight. Nature seemed to rejoice in his 
presence, and the earth to awake and be glad; stream hummed 
sweetly to stream, bird whistled gaily to bird. ‘The trees 
rustled proudly as the warm sunlight glanced on their gnarled 
boughs, and the yellow primrose raised its modest head, and 
li'ted ils flowret to be kissed by the bright beams. We rode 
along the banks of the mountain torrent for some time—this 
we crossed, and reached a small road leading to a wide old 
wood. ‘The place of meeting was extremely picturesque, and 
the field, though very thin as contrasted with what [ have 
been accustomed to elsewhere, showed that all were good men 
and true. Some half-dozen only mustered; there were no 
groups arriving to add to a dense concourse—no closely 
sheeted thorough-breds led about—no four-posters whirling 
along chariot or britzka, betokening all was ‘‘ gentle and 
aristocratic.” 

The Nimrods assembled greeted Sir Hal heartily, and were 
evidently of the same stamp as himself. A slight shyness was 
observable as I was introduced; Lut the assurance of the 
baronet, that my futher was a ‘‘ mighty great friend of his, 
and I was a real chip of the old block,’’ made all quite at 
home with me. The hounds threw off on our arrival, and the 
veteran huntsman having dismounted and given his horse to 
a gossoon, of whom there were scores running about, accom- 
panied the dogs into the dense wood. We, the field, remained 
outside, as the portion of the covert the hounds were then 
drawing did not permit riding through, and were anxiously 
waiting for the success of the proceedings inside, when my 
steed was rather electrified by a sudden crash of the paling 
close by, as a youthful lady was borne over some five feet, 
her hunter striking it with his hind hoofs as ho leaped 
gallantly into the field we were in. 

“‘ Well done, Highflyer! well rode, Kitty!” were the exela- 
mations which burst from the gents respectively ; while my 
mare, quite frightened by the event, stood on her hind legs, 
and reared as though she would emulate the performance. 

‘Who is that, for pity sake, on Charming Lass?’ demanded 
the fair debutante, directing Sir Hal’s attention to me. 

‘¢That’s a beau I brought you, Kitty !’’ 

“A beau!” repeated the lady laughing, and showing cer- 
tainly a row of ivories—white and regulir as ever left a den- 
tist’s hands. ‘‘Do you know,” she continued, “I fancy the 
mare thinks he’s a fiddle, for she’s pluying on him.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! very good indeed,” and the joke was applauded 
to the echo. When I calmed the agitation of my huntr ss so 
as to approach the group, I was presented in due form to 
Miss Malowney—of course, getting a few steps in my cum- 
mission. 

‘¢Well, Captain,” 
scent-lying day ?” 

‘<’Pon my word, Miss,” I replied, ‘I fear you will think 
me ignorant if I say I’m no great judge.” 


said the lady fair, ‘“‘is not this a fine 
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‘The look of the fair one was expressive of contempt. 

‘‘TIave you been out hunting before ?”’ 

«When I was at school in England, I have been; not in 
this ecouitry.”’ 

‘Oh, then, no wonder you don't understand our way of 
joing business,” said the devotee of Diana, ‘but, bye-and- 
bye, we'll teach you.”’ 

‘Under your instruction, I shall undoubtedly improve.” 

‘Mind your mare when the fox breaks, then,” said she, 
“for T rather think you'll find it hard to hold her.” 

‘Hist!’ she whispered, observing I was about to speak. 
‘Not a word—hearken !” I listened. The ery of hounds 
in full chorus was borne to our ears by the light breeze that 
rustiel the leaves which winter had spared. At first, a long 
siarp note, almost drowned in the rush of the torrent by which 
we loitered, was heard ; then another, and another; and then 
the whole pack sung the same tune. 

“Hark to Ringword!” shouts the huntsman. 

‘Drag on him, and find him, my darlings !”’ 


Yoie—say 
50 avain, Lruelips, honey 


Away! away! with him!” shouts 
a Voice—and we move in the direction whence it comes. 

‘Ts it not glorious!” exclaimed the laly with enthus ‘asm, 
‘What can compare with the gallant chiding of the hounds! 
Surely one 

‘a ery more tuneable 
Was never hallooed to, or cheered by horn.” 

Soft and elear, beil-tuned, mellow, and harmonious, it floats on 
the breeze—it is echoed among the hills. Now bient in fall 
chorus —anon chiming as though but one note; mixed with it, 
in‘ musical confusion,’ comes the sonorous horn, and man’s 
cheering voice in conjunction. I confess, however unsuited 
mv sex mav deem it, 1 do love it. ’Tis to me the music of 
the spheres—the true minstrelsy of nature—the psalmody of 
the grove ; the strains that accompany it are those which flow 
from earth’s boundless store, and Nature seems pleased to 
hear its own orchestra.”’ . 

‘This is a second Diana Vernon,” thought I. As yet I had 
oaly a slight glimpse of her face, for her light brown ringlets 
so blew about that 1 could enly make a guess at her features. 
She was young—not above twenty years; her figure slight, 
and she sat her horse with the case and grace of a perfect 
hors-woman, as indecd she was. 

‘*Tallyho! tallyho! Forward my honeys, forward!” shouted 
Sir Halloran. The fox was seen—ihe hounds laid on—the 
huntsman remounted—and my mare pulled very hard. 

‘* Do you ride to hounds, Miss Malowney ?” 

I had committed another mistake, for the lady again gave 
me a dart of her piercing blick eyes which convinced me. 

‘J beg your pardon in doubting your equestrian skill, afier 
the specimen I witnessed; but I think this appears a danger- 
ous country.” 

‘“No country is dangerous to active limbs and a steady 
seat,’ she replied with the air ofa mentor ; ‘‘ and now, Captain, 
ere you jitmp this fence” (we were close to one at the time) 
‘shorten your stirrups, or as sure as you do not, you get a 
fall.” 

I was piqned by her coolness. Was I, an officer in com- 
mand of a detachment, to be schooled by a country girl, in 
the Ballypooreen mountains ? 

‘* 1 thank vou—lI ride long.” 

She smiled, shook her cutting-whip over the ears of her 
active hunter, turned him short at the fence, and landing on 
the top, he jnmp:d sportingly to the opposite side. She 
turned her head as [ approached; my mare was impatient of 
control, rushed at it, attempted the bank in a fly, and missing 
tue off legs, pitched me clean out of the saddle. Luekily, she 
scrambled on her legs without cutting her knees, and I svon 
cot up. 

“Will you take my advice wow?” inquired the damsel. 
‘‘T recommend you, or you'll be thrown out. See, the lus 
hound is now out of the covert; we must not tarry.” 





I did, after that, take ber advice, had a perfect commant 
over my headstrong brute, and sat like a rock for the rest of 
th» day. 

We had a long and splendid run, over hill and through 
vale—by dingle and dell, Miss Malowney proving herself a 
bold horsewoman, and was rewarded with the brush, taken by 
my own proper hand. Sir Halloran and the other gentle- 
men were not within two fields of us. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


JANE EYRE.—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A RETRCSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 2\6 ) 


‘“ As Mrs. Fairfax and I entered the apartment of Mr. 
Rochester, two wax candles steod lighted on the table, and 
two on the mantelpiece; basking in the heat of a superb 
fire, lay V’iloi—Adele knelt near him. WHatf reclined ona 
couch appeared Mr, Rochester, his foot supported by the 
eushion ; he was looking at Adéle and the dog; the fire 
shone full on his face. 1 knew my traveller with his broad 
and jetty eyebrows; his square forehead, made squarer by 
the horizontal sweep of his black hair. I recognized his de- 
cisive nose, more remarkable for character than beauty; his 
full nostrits, denoting, 1 thought, choler; his grim mouth, 
chin, and jaw—yes, all three were very grim, and no mis- 
take. Ilis shape, now divested of cloak, | perceived har- 
monised in squareness with his physioguomy: I suppose it 
was a good figure in the athletic sense of the term—broad- 
chested and thin-flanked, though neither tall nor graceful. 

‘‘Mr. Rochester must have been aware of the entrance of 
Mrs. Fairfax and myself; but it appeared he was not in the 
mood to notice us, for he never lifted his head as we ap- 
proached. 

“¢Ttere is Miss Iyre, sir,’ said Mrs. Fairfax in her quiet 
way. Ile bowed, still not taking his eyes from the group of 
the dog and child. 

‘** Let Miss Eyre be seated,’ said he: and there was some- 
thing in the forced stiff bow, in the impatient yet formal 
tone, which seewed further to express, ‘What the deuce is 
it to me whether Miss Eyre be there or not? At this mo- 
ment I am not disposed to accost her,’ 

‘‘]T sat down disembarrassed. <A reception of finished 
politeness would probably have confused me: I could not 
have returne i or repaid it by answering grace and elegance 
on my part; but harsh caprice laid me under no obligation ; 
on the contrary, a decent quiescence, under the freak of man- 
ner, gave me the advantage. JDesides, the eccentricity of 
the procee jing was piquant: I felt interested to see how he 
would go on. 

‘He went on as a statue would, that is, he neither spoke 
nor moved. Mrs. Faiifax seemed to think it necessary that 
some one should be amiable, and she began to talk. Kindly, 
as usual, and, as usual, rather trite; she condoled with him 
on the pressure of business he had had all day; on the an- 
noyance it must have been to him with that painful sprain ; 
then she commended his paticnce and perseverance in going 
through with it. 

**¢ Madam, I should like some tea,’ was the sole rejoinder 
she got. She hastened to ring the bell; and when the tray 
came, she proceeded to arrange the cups, spoons, &c., with 
assiduous celerity. I and Adéle went to the table; but the 
master did not leave his couch. 

“+ Will you hand Mr. Rochester’s cup ? said Mrs. Fairfax 
to me; ‘ Adéle might perhaps spill it.’ 

‘IT did asrequested. As he took the cup from my hand, 
Acéle, thinking the moment propitious for making a request 
in my favour, cried out: 

““* N’est-ee pas, monsieur, qu'il y a un cadeau pour Made- 
moiselle Eyre, dans votre peut cuffie ? 
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“ «Who talks of cadeaux ?’ said he grufily; ‘did you ex- 
pect a present, Miss Eyre? Are you fond of presents? and 
he searched my face with eyes that I saw were dark, irate, 
and piercing. 

“*T hardly know, sir; I have little experience of them: 
they are generally thought pleasant things.’ 

“<Generally thought. But what do you think ?’ 

“¢T should be obliged to take time, sir, before J could give 
you an answer worthy of your acceptance; a present has 
many faces to it, has it not? and one should consider all, 
before pronouncing an opinion as to its nature.’ 

“* Miss Eyre, you are not so unsophisticated as Adéle: 
she demands a “‘ cadeau” clamorously, the moment she sees 
me; you beat about the bush.’ 

“ ¢ Because I have less confidence in my deserts than Adéle 
has: she can prefer the claim of old acquaintance, and the 
right too of custom ; for she says you have always been in 
the habit of giving her playthings ; but if I had to make out 
a case I should be puzzled, since I am a stranger, and have 
done nothing to entitle me to an acknowledgment.’ 

“Qh, don’t fall back on over-modesty! I have examined 
Adele, and find you have taken great pains with her: she is 
not bright, she has no talents; yet in a short time she has 
made much improvement.’ 

“<Sir, you have now given me my “ cadeau;” I am obliged 
to you; it is the meed teachers most covet—praise of their 
pupils’ progress.’ 

“*Humph!’ said Mr. Rochester, and he took his tea in 
silence.’ ” 

The conversation continues in this fantastic and disdainful 
manner on Mr. Rochester’s part, and with the same decision 
and readiness of reply on the part of Jane. Having been 
subjected to a cross-fire of questions such as no man would 
address to a dependent in any country but England, this 
arrogant bashaw asks with the air of a scornful connoisseur, 

“Can you play the piano ?” 

“* A little.’ 

“* Of course; that is the established answer. Go into the 
library—I mean, if you please. (Excuse my tone of com- 
mand; I am used to say “ Do this,” and it is done: I can- 
not alter my customary habits for one new inmate.) Go, 
then, into the library; take a candle with you; leave the 
door open; sit down to the piano, and play a tune.’ 

“TI departed, obeying his direction. 

** Enough!’ he called out in a few minutes. ‘ You play 
a little, 1 see; like any other English school-girl: perhaps 
rather better than some, but not well.’ 

“T closed the piano, and returned. Mr. Rochester con- 
tinued, 

*** Adéle showed me some sketches this morning, which 
she said were yours. I don’t know whether they were en- 
tirely of your doing: probably a master aided you ?” 

© No, indeed!’ I interjected. 

_ “*Ah! that pricks pride. Well, fetch me your portfolio 
if you can vouch for its contents being original; but don’t 
a word unless you are certain. I can recognize patch- 
work,’ 

hi ‘Then I will say nothing, and you shall judge for your- 
Self, sir.’ 

“I brought the portfolio from the library. 

‘“** Approach the table,’ said he ; and I wheeled it to his 
touch. Adéle and Mrs. Fairfax drew near to see the pic- 
tures, 

“ * No crowding,’ said Mr. Rochester; ‘take the drawings 
from my hand as I finish with them; but don’t push your 
faces up to mine.’ 

“He deliberately scrutinized each sketch and painting. 
Three he laid aside; the others, when he had examined them, 
he swept from him. 

“**'Take them off to the other table, Mrs. Fairfax,’ said he, 








‘and look at them with Adéle; you’ (glancing at me) ‘re-' 
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sume your seat, and answer my questions. I perceive these 
pictures were done by one hand: was that hand yours?’ 

~ so 

*** And when did you find time to do them ? 
taken much time, and some thought.’ 

“*T did them in the last two vacations I spent at Lowood, 
when I had no other occupation.’ 

“** Where did you get your copies ?” 

“* Qut of my head.’ 

“** That head I see now on your shoulders ? 

*“*¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“‘ He spread the pictures before him and surveyed them al- 
ternately. 

‘** Were you happy when you painted these pictures,’ asked 
Mr. Rochester presently. 

““*T was absorbed, sir; yes, and I was happy. To paint 
them, in short, was to enjoy one of the keenest pleasures I 
have ever known.’ 

“* That is not saying much. And you felt self-satisfied 
with the result of your ardent labours.’ 

“* Far from it; I was tormented by the contrast between 
my idea and my handiwork ; in each case I had imagined 
something which I was quite powerless to realize.’ 

“Not quite; you have secured the shadow of your 
thought, but no more probably. You had not enough of 
the artist’s skill and science to give it full being: yet the 
drawings are, for a school girl, peculiar. As to the thoughts, 
they are elfish. These eyes in the Evening Star you must 
have seen in a dream. How could you make them look so 
clear, and yet not at all brilliant? for the planet above quells 
their rays. And what meaning is that in their solemn depth? 
And who taught you to paint wind. There isa high gale 
in that sky, and on this hill-top. Where did yousee Latmos ? 
For that is Latmos. ‘There—put the drawings away!’ 

“<T had scarce tied the strings of the portfolio when, look- 
ing at his watch, he said abruptly— 

“¢Tt is nine o’clock: what are you about, Miss Eyre, to 
let Adéle sit up so long? Take her to bed.’” 

Of course, the reader has already divined that this man is 
the hero of the story. Rochester is one of those characters 
with which English romances abound, and which, if copied 
from real life, prove that Disraeli was quite right when he 
said that the English patrician is a mixture of the bashaw 
and the groom—the Spanish Don and the vulgar stable-boy. 
Take an English peer when he has attained middle age, and 
what Byron terms “ the fulness of satiety,” and examine 
his history. You will find that he has visited every climate, 
coasted every shore, and gone through life like a corsair ; 
skimming the surface of pleasure, adventure, and emotion, 
but resting nowhere ; and exhibiting the same energy and 
activity in idleness and dissipation, which the merchant 
or manufacturer, from whom he is possibly descended, 
exhibited in accumulating the opulence which this man 
squanders. Owing to the disgust which such a life en- 
genders, the wounds it inflicts, the remorse it occasions, you 
will have the oddity, the irony, the reflection, the lassitude, 
and the sternness which composed the elements of Rochester’s 
character. 

Rochester is interested by the originality, the frankness, 
but, above all, the ignorance of Jane Eyre. According to the 
theory of the affinities of passion, contrarieties exercise a 
mutual attraction. As to Jane, she studies her master with 
an interest which is perfectly inexpressible. She resembles 
a child peering down into a deep well, shining, mysterious, 
and sometimes alarming. She possesses that virility of mind 
which poverty and education combine to confer on energetic 
natures. They have several conversations—fantastic, bold, 
or incoherent—in which Adéle with her little Parisian babble 
intervenes occasionally, in a very graceful and charming 
manner. ‘This child was one of the first enigmas in the life 
of Rochester. As we have already seen, she expected a gift 
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when her governess arrived. This gift consists, among other 
things, of a dress of rose-coloured satin, as full in the skirt as 
it could be gathered. 

“] must try it on this very moment!” cries the child. In 
a few moments she returns in her handsome dress, a wreath 
of rose-buds circling her forehead, her feet dressed in silk 
stockings and small white satin sandals. 

‘Est ce que ma robe va bien,” she cries, bounding forward, 
“et mes souliers? et mes bas’ Tencz je crois je vais dan- 
ser.” 

She dances and pirouettes round the apartment; then 
drops on one knee at Rochester's feet, exclaiming: ‘ Mon- 
sieur, je vous remercie mille fois de votre bonté ;” then rising 
she added, “ c’est comme cela que mainan faisait, n’est-ce-pas, 
monsieur.” 

‘“‘ Pre-cise-ly,” answered the reflective Bashaw. 

Who was this Adéle? What was her origin? 
lowing quotation will explain this enigma. 

‘¢ It was one afternoon when he chanced to meet me and 
Adéle in the grounds; and while she played with Pilot and 
her shuttlecock, he asked me to walk up and down a long 
beech avenue within sight of her. 

‘‘He then said she was the daughter of a French opera- 
dancer, Céline Varens, towards whom he had once cherished 
what he called a ‘ grande passion.’ This passion Céline had 
professed to return with even superior ardour. He thought 
himself her idol—ugly as he was: he believed, as he said, 
that she preferred his ‘ taille d’athléte’ to the elegance of the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

“6 And, Miss Eyre, so much was I flattered by this prefer- 
ence of the Gallic sylph for her British gnome, that I installed 
her in a hotel, gave her a complete establishment of servants, 
a carriage, cashmeres, diamonds, dentelles, &c. In short, 1 
began the process of ruining myself in the received style, like 
any other spoony. I had not, it seems, the originality to 
chalk out a new road to shame and destruction, but trod the 
old track with stupid exactness not to deviate an inch from 
the beaten centre. I had—as I deserved to have—the fate 
of all other spoonies. Happening to call one evening, when 
Céline did not expect me, I found her out; but it was a 
warm night, and I was tired with strolling through Paris, so 
I sat down in her boudoir happy to breathe the air conse- 
crated so lately by her presence. No—I exaggerate; I never 
thought there was any consecrating virtue about her; it was 
rather a sort of pastille perfume she had left—a scent of musk 
and amber, than an odour of sanctity. I was just beginnibg 
to stifle with the fumes of conservatory flowers and sprinkled 
essences, when I bethought myself to open the window an: 
step out on tothe balcony. It was moonlight and gas-light 
besides, and very still and serene. The balcony was fur- 
nished with a chair or two; I sat down, took out a cigar— 
I will take one now, if you will excuse me.’ 


The fol- 


(YO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 


A Turk has none of that false shame which keeps the religion of 
many Christians so sacly in the background; he scoffs at no man’s devo- 
tions, nor does he suppose it possible that any body will scoff at his. 
There is a less favourable view to take of the matter, which is not 
altogether without truth. The Turk looks on himself as so immeasurably 
above the Cliristian, that it would no more occur to him to alter his 
habits because they were not understood or sympathized with by others, 
than it would to us to change ours, because the birds of the air or beasts 
of the field might wonder at them. At the same time the thing itself is 
praiseworthy, and it would be well if something like it were more common 
among ourselves.— Zhe Shores and Islands of the Mcdit: rranean. 

When Marshal Villeroi lost the battle of Ramillies against the 
Duke of Mariborough, one of Madame Villeroi’s friends endeavoured to 
console her by saying, “ Thank God, the Marshal and the Duke de 
Villeroi are safe.” “That is enough for me,” replied she, “but not for them.” 


One evening at the Duchess Du Maine's, the company were 
amusing themselves by finding out ingenious differences between one 
thing and another. “ What difference,’ said the Luchess, “is there 
between me and a watch ?”—*“ Madame,” rep ied the Cardinal De Polig- 
nac, “a watch reminds us of the hour— you make us forget it,” 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XIV.—[contTINUED. | 


The free air, unchained or untrammelled by the works or ways of 
man—the fragrant wildness of the balmy breeze as it swept across 
the heathery plain of the Campagna, aroused and refreshed Norah, 
and she started from her half-Lour’s trance to find herself on the 
very verge of that stilly solitude, close, too, by the picturesque cot- 
tage of Pedro Giovanni, the father of the young maiden for the 
first time introdued to our readers in the pages of our last chapter. 
The flood of light in which every object is bathed in this sunny 
land—the bright colours in which it is so charmingly arrayed, im- 
parting a beauty to even the least fertile spots to be met with in 
lovely Italy, diffused an indescribable brilliancy through the air, 
and communicated such a flush of rich, soft loveliness to every tree, 
and plant, and flower, within the small enclosure of Angela Gio- 
vanni’s garden, that even Norah’s beauty-feasted eye rested with 
pleasure upon its blooming face. A trellised arcade of vines, 
with freshly-springing leaves, transparent, clear, and fan-like, led 
from the white-paled gateway to the jessamine-covered porch. The 
double anemone, the delicate camelia, and many kinds of geranium, 
blossoming in the open ground, bespoke the mildness of the climate. 
A bright profusion of the orange blossom deliciously scented the 
afternoon air, and as for the blue violet, its buds of breathing per- 
fume literally covered the banks beneath the dark-leaved myrtle 
hedges. As the light and elegant equipage which bore the wealthy 
heiress stopped before the gate, a matronly woman, who had been 
seated under the shadow of the verandah, busily occupied in plait- 
ing straw, arose with considerable alacrity, and hastened down the 
trellised walk to receive the visitor’s commands. In her pretty, 
graceful costume, with her glossy black hair braided in front, and 
tichly plaited at the back, the half handkerchief of the southern 
peasant, edged with lace, becomingly thrown over the head; long 
gold earrings and a golden cross suspended round the throat by a 
velvet ribbon, the likeness to her lovely daughter was strikingly 
perceptible. With a somewhat troubled expression of countenance, 
she replied to Norah’s inquiry for the pretty Angela, to whom, 
since her sojourn in the city, she had, after a first casual meeting, 
almost continually given occupation in the way of plain work, light 
embroidery, and the weaving of bouquets. The mother stated 
that her little girl had that morning been taken suddenly ill, that 
she had been obliged to return home from the Campagna, whither 
she had gone at an early hour in company of her brother—that she 
had been alarmed by something she had there witnessed, and was 
consequently then lying in her own chamber, quite nervous and 
prostrated. 

Norah immediately filled with sympathy and commiseration, think- 
ing, too, that her presence, and the promise of immediate work (which 
during the period of her own illness had been necessarily suspended), 
might serve to rouse her, instantly announced her intention of see- 
ing her forthwith. Accordingly alighting, amidst the curtseyed 
thanks of the gratified matron, she paced with her up the 
trellised walk, and so to the sick girl’s chamber. A flush of de- 
lighted surprise mantled over that lovely face, as the eyes of Angelo 
Giovanni rested upon the beaming countenance of her no less 
charming visitor, and when Norah, kindly approaching the little 
white-draped crib in which she lay, took her hand fondly in her 
own, as she stooped to kiss her, a smile of positive ecstusy lit u 
the dark radiance of these brilliant eyes, and the rich lips sistel 
to give utterance to a low murmur of sudden joy, still all too deep 
for words. 

The light fell strongly from an open window upon the forms of 
the two maidens, as they thus remained together. ‘The one bend- 
ing down in a beautiful attitude of womanly tenderness and solici- 
tude, with her air of high refinement, her culm, intellectual brow, 
her look of serious thought, the delicate fairness of her complexion, 
and the shadowy beauty of her gold brown hair; and the other, 
with her flashing glance, her dark, southern face, her raven tresses, 
her animated gestures, untaught and free as becomes a cbild of na- 
ture, ownin@xno spell save that of impulse; her inmost heart ever 
springing to her lips—that heart into which if prudence had not 
yet found entrance, there at least existed no faintest shadow of 
disingenuousness or guile. 

‘*Signora,” she said, speaking in the soft, liquid tones of her 
melodious tongue, as the door closed upon the retiring figure of her 
mother, who had gone out hastily to attend to some domestic duty, 
‘‘ Signora,” and she raised herself languidly upon one rounded arm 
as she epoke, and leaned her glittering head upon her tiny hand, 
in such a statue-like attitude that Norah could not help thinking 
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what a beautiful model for a muse she would make, “I have had a 

at sorrow, a sad, sad affliction” (here the tears rushed, like rain 
through which the lightning flashes, to her quivering eyes). “A 
nob'e signor—oh! so good, so generous, and so benevolent; so 
fond of our country, too, though he is but an Englishman ; loving 
so much our love of art, our far-famed sculpture, our grand old 
paintings, and our gift of song. Well, I had met him many and 
many a time, when my brother and myself have been out upon the 
Campagna, and he had chatted to us so long and freely, asking us 
questions about our home and land, about my embroidery, my straw 
work, and my flowers, and one day he said he had been an artist 
once himself, and he asked me would [I let him try if he still could 
take a sketch, and when I wondered what he meant, he told me 
laughing, it was of myself. Oh! he was so gay, so familiar, and 
no way proud.” 

Here the colour began to deepen upon the listener’s attentive 
face. 

« And you sat for the portrait, I presume,” she quietly observed. 

“Yes, Signora, did. It was one sunny afternoon, scarce three 
weeks since, when I was sitting out for company with Guiseppe on 
the plain, weaving the straw-plaits as usual, the Signora came— 
rode up, upon such a splendid horse, which my brother held for 
him whilst he sketched. Oh! it was so pleasant that quiet hour. 
I have often thought about it since, and | used to like to sit upon 
the self-same spot and think it all over and over again, it was all so 
new, so pleasing, and so delightful.” 

Norah raised her eyes, which had been previously bent upon the 
floor, znd looked full into the face of her companion ; clear, bright, 
unabashed, and innocent, those candid eyes met hers in almost 
childlike confidingness and trust. There was not the very slightest 
shadow of girlish shrinking about her—no tell-tale colour reflective 
of hidden teelings—no avoidance of her sister womin’s searching, 
penetrating, glance ; her upward look at Norah was just such as 1t 
might have been if, instead of two bright human orbs, the cold, un- 
speculative stars of silent night alone returned her gaze. 

“ Well,” she continued, * I went out there again this morning 
with Guiseppe. Mother had said that after this springtide I should 
never go there any more, that 1 should be a child then no longer, 
that it was no fit place for grown-up girls, and that I must stay at 
home; so, whilst [ still could visit it, [ did. It was a misty morn- 
ing; there was a great fog over the whole plain, like a thick smoke, 
and everything looked so strange and big, that at first 1 thought I 
should never find my favourite bank (the Signor had named it 
“ Angelu’s seat”); but at length I came upon it in the dense, grey 
gloom that wrapped it like a mantle, and [ sat down there as usual 
amongst the sedges, to say my morning Rosary. Ere I had time 
to finish my beads the fog greatly lightened, the bright sun was 
shining through it, as it might be through a fleccy cloud, and 
where but a few moments before [ could scarcely see the sheep 
grazing within a few feet of me, suddenly it became so clear that 
even distant objects could be plainly discovered. Oh! Signora, 
it was then I saw what made me ill and sad this day.” [Here the 
speaker's eyes again filled with sorrowing tears.] “1 saw what my 
brother tells me was a duel.” 

Norah turned pale as death, and trembling; but she did not as 
yet hazard » single word, whilst sobbing, weeping, and lamenting, 
Angela briefly related the scene with which our readers are already 
familiar. 

“The ground,” she said, “‘ seemed to swim before my sight ; the 
very pool at my feet to whirl and dance like a glancing wheel, 
the clouds to come sweeping down like a flight of monstrous birds, 
and every tree, and bush, and patch of grass to go rushing up 
ey heaven, as if to bear to its very gates the dreadful cry of 

ood,” 

She covered her face with her hands, as though she fain would 
shut out the dreadful vision, shuddering violently as she did so; 
then, throwing her arms wildly over her head, she clasped it tightly 
as if to still its fevered throbbing, and wept and sobbed the more. 

“ Did either fall?” was Norah’s gasping question, as scarcely less 
excited she fell down upon her knees (her usual resource in the hour 
of tribulation), and hid her face upon the bosom of the sobbing 
girl. “ Did either fall ?” 

“ Both, both, were sinking to the ground as I rushed up to where 
the dezd was done. I know not how it was, or whence the courage 
came, that made me spring and clasp him in my arms—the dear 
Signor! and lay him gently down, and bathe his face, and chafe 
his hands, and feel so strong and brave. Feeling the right was with 
me was what gave me strength, for pocr as 1 was, and ignorant, 
and young, I well knew these noble gentlemen were in the wrong, 
and that thought made me bold. Ah! to think that he I had 
thought so good and kind—he that I had esteemed so excellent 
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and great, that he should be such a man of sin—a hater and a mur- 
derer !” 

‘* His name?” Norah asked, but in a voice so hoarse and unna- 
tural, that Angela almost failed to recognize it. 

_ “I knew it not,” she answered ; “I never heard it said, or saw 
it written. We knew him only as the English gentleman, and as 
such we had learned, oh! how deeply to love and to respect him.” 

“ His antagonist, Angela; what name did he bear ?” was Norah's 
next attempt in the way of inquiry. 

“ That I know not either, but there was a coronet upon the equi- 
page which was summoned from where it had been waiting at a 
little distance. As the servants lifted him for conveyance to the 
carriage, my brother, who offered to assist, asked them their mas- 
ter’s name, but they would not tell. As for me I scarcely saw or 
heeded him; I was looking at the poor, pale face, the motionless 
figure, the ghastly object lying there, upon the damp, dank grass, 
and thinking of the unhappy soul if it were really gone into judg- 
ment, with such a crime upon its head.” 

‘“‘ But he was not dead? You do not mean to tell me he was 
gone!” cried Norah, in violent agitation, for every succeeding sen- 
tence that Angela had uttered served more and more to confirm 
the terrible fear under which she laboured. 

“I would that I knew aught to the contrary myself,” was the 
young girl’s sorrowful answer. “ Alas! asit is | know but nothing. 
There was no sign of life whilst I was watching over him, though 
afterwards there might have been, for, as I looked, a sickness came 
over me. I heard one of the gentlemen, whom Guiseppe told me 
was a surgeon, say something, | thought, about an inward bleeding, 
as he too knelt down by his side, and pressed his hand upon the 
heart. I don’t know why I got afraid, but suddenly the clouds 
began again to come down thickly and fast, the earth spun round, 
a noise like the sound of rushing waves was in my ears, and still 
the voice of him who lay there dead and senseless seemed to min- 
gle with the tide, as it faintly murmured the one word, * Angela.” 
And then methought I fell asleep, and that all things were but as a 
summer's dream. [low could 1 then know more?” 

The vague, the terrible fears, the alarm and anguish, with which 
this recital inspired our heroine, all so distressingly combmed to 
unnerve Norah, that taking a hasty leave of the weeping Angela, 
she hurried home in the desire of concealing from every eye the 
dreadful conflict of feeling she was then enduring 

As her cariiage drew up before the portico of the stately mansion, 
the plain, dark chariot in which Mr. Archer ordinarily went out, 
came up at a rapid pace from an opposite direction. As if forget- 
ful for the once of that old-fashioned grandeur of effect which 
usually displayed itself in a studied stateliness of step and bearing, 
that gentleman alighted in a manner so unprecedentedly hurried: 
and with an air of such evident distraction, as quite took the pow- 
dered servitors by surprise; and the functionary whose duty it was 
to present his bedizened arm to his master, as he performed the 
solemn ceremonial of # dignified descent from the steps, found him- 
self and his proferred support ignominiously thrust aside, being a 
species of proceeding never before experienced by that individual, 
as he subsequently declared to his assembled brethren in the ser. 
vants’ hall, in the whole course of his professional experience, “ ’Pon 
honour !” 

One glance at her guardian’s face, and Norah felt that something 
of an extraordinary nature must of necessity have taken place. 
There was all but insanity in his look—a wild expression of min- 
gled surprise and horror. As his eye met hers, however, it would 
seem as though he strove to gain some ascendency over his tumul- 
tuous thoughts, that he for the instant succeeded in controlling his 
feelings; for, though he did not at first speak a single word, he 
took her hand kindly within his own, and led her, with a very tole- 
rable appearance of self-possession, within the house. On reaching 
the library, however, whither he immediately retired, leaving Norah 
in a state of stupefaction, standing motionless in the hall, the pre- 
dominating trouble of the hour again completely overpowered him, 
and as he rapidly paced the floor of the spacious apartment, 
he gave free vent to the afiliction which oppressed him. For 
the time it was little short of madness, but fortunately for him- 
self Mr. Archer’s was not a nature by any means likely to fret 
itself away in fruitless inactivity. If anything could be done, 
Norah's guardian was the man to doit. The difficulty in this case 
consisted in settling what was actually to be done—the perplexing 
query, how best to do it? His sympathies being entirely engrossed 
on the one side tothe utter annihilation of the other, it may easily 
be imagined that whatever the course of conduct resolved upon by 
him, it had solely for its aim and end the paying of every possible 
court to the most elevated—proving himself, in point of fact, “ still 
ever strongest on the strongest side!” Scarcely an hour had elapsed 
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ere Norah was hastily summoned to her guardian’s presence. Pale, 
tearful, trembling, she stood before him, alarm and sorrow depicted 
on her face. 

“ My child,” Mr. Archer began, in a voice he vainly endeavoured 
to steady, “‘my dear girl, this has been a terrible experience for 
you—a most unforeseen calamity. But let us hope that at least 
our worst apprehensions may yet prove groundless.’ coal 

Norah’s quivering lips scarce formed the words, “ Of what 1s it 
you speak ?” 

“ Why, it is not possible you have not heard,” her guardian conti- 
nued. ‘I fancied I had read such sorrowful intelligence in your 
sad face but just now when we met.” . 

“Tf it be to the unfortunate occurrence of this morning you 
allude,” she answered, ‘I fear I do know, though perhaps not all, 
too well. If anything more remain to be added, any more grievous 
trial as yet to be revealed, spare me its recital—I would rather not 
hear more.” 

Without giving any direct answer to this, Mr. Archer rapidly 
continued, 

“ An attempt, as unprovoked as it was malignant, has been made 
upon the very life of a noble gentleman whom you, Norah, above 
all other living beings, are bound by every feeling of self-inte- 
rest as well as gratitude, to esteem and respect, honoured as you 
have been by his distinguished preference. I am sure I have but 
to allude to sueh fact, to enlist your warmest sympathies on the 
side of the Marquis of Hillesford. Such being the case, it becomes 
incumbent upon you to demonstrate your feelings in the most un- 
mistakeable manner; to manifest, both by word and deed, the 
grief and horror with which this calamity has affected you; to 
offer, in fine (and without the slightest delay), to the female rela- 
tives of this gentleman such sympathy as becomes your character 
as a lady, and your feelings as the much-injured sufferer’s elected 
fiancee. 

His athanced! Never!” exclaimed Norah, starting impetuously 
from her seat. ‘ Let no one dare to connect my name with such an 
idea of degradation. The world might prove but a pitiless place— 
a sorry home for one reared up, as I have been, in the very midst of 
luxury and splendour, yet will I brave its very worst experiences, 
its very direst woes, rather than sacrifice my self-respect upon the 
altar of any such created idol.” 

‘You mav not be called upon for any concession of the kind,” 
replied Mr. Archer coldly. ‘* The opportunity may be wanting. At 


all events, that is altogether an after consideration. Your present 


duty, however, is sulliciently clear, and you shall do it,” he added, 
with a peculiar emphasis upon each word of the last stern sen- 
tence. 

“ Not if it tend to the compromising of my firm principles,” was 
Norah's indignant answer ; * not if it mislead the opinions of others, 
and be regarded by them as suggestive of a state of feeling which 
never had any place in my very lightest imagination.” 

‘You shall accompany me to the palazzo of the Marquis within 
one hour of this time,” observed Mr. Archer, in the same coolly de- 
liberate tone as before, and he drew his watch from his vest pocket 
us he spoke. ‘it now wants ten minutes to five; by so many 
minutes before six, the carriage shall be in waiting. Absent your- 
self as your peril.” 

‘+ At my peril then be it !” exclaimed the irritated girl. “ I repeat 
that if what you demand be likely to be construed into any aban- 
donment of rightful principle, lam ready to meet the consequences 
of my refusal, be the consequences what they may.” 

‘*t Silence!” her guardian sternly commanded. ‘ Such language 
is altogether as unfit for me to listen to as for you to utter. Is it 
for this that I adopted you as my own? Is it for this I lavished 
upon you evcry species of indulgence, every possibility of affection? 
Truly has the fertile soil from which I hoped so much, brought me 
forth nought but thorns and thistles. This I attribute to the cause 
of all my late annoyance—my culpable weakness in permitting you 
to be brought up a member of the Church of Rome. Trained to 
secrecy and disobedience, you have been taught to regard as a merit 
the taking any part, even, as in this case, that of the very assassin, 
in opposition to my Aeretical will.” 

This allusion to the unfortunate object of her attachment again 
overpowered the poor trembler, and she once more sat down, sub- 
dued and tearful. 

‘I shall not say how far such advocacy tends to lessen my esti- 
mate of that self-respect of which you have but just now boasted,” 
Mr. Archer continued. ‘ Few young ladies, it is to be hoped, 
would prove so forgetful of that which is due to themselves as so 
to champion one by whom they had once been so markedly 
slighted.” 

Again Norah was upon her feet. This time with a burning blush 








of indignation colouring her whole face, even to the polished fore- 
head. 

‘“‘ Whoever says so, it is false,” she said with impassioned earnest- 
ness. ‘* What slight has been ever offeredto me? Of what evil 
do you accuse him? What has he ever said or done? Uncle, lam 
surprised at you. You are unjust.” 

‘You yourself best know the truth of my assertion,” Mr. Archer 
answered. ‘ Cast your reflection back some few months past, and 
read the confirmation of my every word. Yes, Norah; that ple- 
beian adventurer, that upstart ‘abt of the pencil and the pal- 
let, dared to play his game of pleasurable trifling with the feelings 
of my heiress—the adopted daughter of such a manasI am. That 
fellow succeeded in making your name the familiar subject of low- 
bred gossip, in associating your idea with that of himself, in attach- 
ing unpleasing notoriety to a girl of your position and acquire- 
ments—a girl, too, possessing a reversionary interest in £20,000 
a-year. J, seeing how matters stood, and feeling also as you can 
never know, for you and with you in this perplexity, I deter- 
mined upon taking you away beyond the reach of such harassing 
annoyance. I brought you here—here, where fame, and honour, 
and consequence, and station, were ready to await you. Well, the 
bane again appears—slight now assumes the form of aaney | insult. 
The gentleman, whose devotion to yourself has rendered him the 
object of detestation, is publicly singled out as a fitting subject for 
an indignity as gross as any that could well be offered by word of 
mouth to any mortal man. In your very presence, under the very 
roof of the great temple of your faith—through you, and because of 
you, a noble life is all but fatally imperilled; and yet you defend 
the worthless, malignant scoundrel, and actually cavil at paying so 
much as an act of the very commonest courtesy towards the victim 
and his sorrowing friends.” 

Stunned, abashed, and bewildered, Norah at the moment offered 
no further word of reply. But when her guardian quitted the 
apartment, he said, glancing at her as he spoke: ‘* Time presses ; 
you had better prepare.” All the bitter feelings excited by the 
asperity of his recent spéech burst forth unrestrained, and with a 
passion of agonized tears, she cried out in her agitation, * Oh! 
mother, why did you ebandon me to this? Why did you bind me 
to such a woful slavery? Why did you not rather let me beg my 
bread from door to door, than doom me to a misery like this, with- 
out one hope of liberty or change?” 

There was 2 moment’s pause, broken only by her sobs, and then 
Mr. Archer, with a whitening face, noiselessly closed the door of 
the chamber, and left the young girl alone with her fruitless grief. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





MONTH OF MAY. 





Welcome! lovely Month of May, 
Sweetest spring-time still thou art, 
On thy altars pure we lay 
Gifts of fragrance from the heart. 
Softly blooms the tinted flow’r 
In each green sequestered dell, 
Sweetly singing through each bow’r, 
Little warblers concert well. 


Gently glides the streamlets wave, 
Murm'ring o’er its pebbly bed, : 
While the rippling waters lave 
Primrose bank and flow’ry mead. 
Calm is now the evening breeze, 
Bearing balmy perfumes rare, 
Softly sighing through the trees, 
Kissing off the dew-drops fair. 


Nature seems with look serene 
Innocence in youthful joy— 

Like the budding smile that’s seen 
Hov’ring o’er the sleeping boy. 

All is beautiful and fair, 
Foretaste of th’ eternal day, 

Gladness welcomes everywhere 
Mary’s month—the Month of May. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 





HOWTH ABBEY. 


We believe that an excursion to Howth affords more variety | 


than any trip to be easily accomplished in one day, which the 
beautiful neighbourhodd of Dublin would suggest. Half-an- 
hour by rail will suffice for the journey ; and in summer time, 
on Sundays, one may go either by the railway, or perform 
a delightful little voyage by steamer. Pedestrians should 
alight at Sutton station, and walk round the promontory, by 
the lighthouse, to the village. Near Sutton are the storm- 
shattered ruins of Kilbarrock church. ‘‘A more picturesque 
spot,” writes Mr. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘‘ where erring man might hope 
to rest,’ it would be difficult to select. Situated at the edge of 
the proverbially beautiful Bay of Dublin, the ruins of Kilbar- 
rock have long existed as a monument of that primitive piety 
which prompted the Irish mariners of the fourteenth century 
to erect a chapel in honour of St. Mary Star of the Sea, 
wherein to offer up an earnest orison for the souls of their 
messmates who had perished beneath the waves.” A broken 
monument in the graveyard has latterly attracted notice, as 
marking the grave of a very extraordinary character, ‘‘ the 
Sham Squire,” otherwise Francis Higgins, the betrayer of Lord 
Kdward Fitzgerald, .he heroic leader of the United Irishmen. 
For sixty-one years the name of the person who received 
the government reward for the betrayal of ‘‘ the Patriot Peer” 
remained an impenetrable mystery. ‘‘ Amongst other reve- 
lations,” writes Mr. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘ recently published in the 
‘Cornwallis Papers,’ we find that Francis Higgins was the per- 
sou who communicated to the government all the information 


The history of this man surpasses the most extraordinary ro- 
mance. He is first heard of as ‘‘a bare-legyed boy carrying 
pewter quarts in Fishamble-street.” He became successively 
errand-boy, shoe-black, and waiter in a porter house. Ho 
figures next as ‘‘ hackney writing clerk,” swindler, and convict, 
led publicly through the streets by the hands Of the common 
hengman. Hisoccupations, during the course of a compara- 
tiveiy short life, were numerous, and extraordinary even from 
their contrast. He became informer, bully, publican, hosier, 
gambling-house keeper, newspaper writer, editor, attorney, 
justice of the peace, confidential adviser of the government, 
spy, and pensioner! ‘Ihe blood-money received for Loril 
Edward’s betrayal was £1,000. The tomb, which was erected 
in 1804, in accordance with Higgins’s expressed wishes, re- 
cords that ‘‘ the legal representatives of the deceased deem it 
but just to his memory here to inscribe that he has left be- 
quests behind him, a memento of philanthropy, liberality, and 
benevolence to the poor and distressed, more endurable than 
can sculptured marble perpetuate, as it will last for ever, and 
be exemplar to all those to whom Heaven has entrusted aftlu- 
ence’’ (here are mentioned the bequests). ‘‘ Reader,” adds 
the epitaph, ‘* you will judge of the head and heart which dic- 
tated such distinguished charity to his fellow-creatures, liberal 
as if is impartial, and acknowledge that he possessed the true 
benevolence which Heaven ordains, and never fails everlast- 
ingly to reward.” Such of our readers as would know more 
of the extraordinary history of this loyal philanthropist of 





Which led to the arrest und death of Lord Edward Fitzgei ald.” 
42. 


the 18th century will find many interesting particulars re- 
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lating thereto in ‘‘ The Sham Squire,” by W. J. Fitzpatrick, Esq., 
J.P.—Kelly, Dublin. 

The Hill of Howth, as our readers are aware, is the rocky pro- 
montory which forms the northern boundary of Dublin Bay. Its 
ancient name was Ben Edair, or the Hill of Oaks, having been so 
called from the luxuriant woods which crowned its summit in “ the 
days of old.” ‘The views from the height are of surpassing 
beauty, and extend over the more distant mountains of Wicklow. 
Antiquaries will be interested by an inspection of the little ruined 
church of St. Fenton, not far from the path, on the left hand side. 
This curious edifice, scarcely longer than an omnibus, has many of 
the characteristics of the 13th century. It is said to be the smallest 
church, rnined or preserved in Ireland, and yet its western gable 
supports a belfry. Surely the bell could not have been used to col- 
lect a congregation! The church would not contain half-a-dozen 
worshippers! ‘he variety of wild flowers along the coast and amongst 
the rocks, on this the most sheltered side of Howth, is truly 1:emark- 
able; and immense rocks, amongst which “ the Needles” are conspi- 
cuous, add greatly to the pieturesque effect of the scene. With most 
visitors the Bailey lighthouse will be the turning-point of this walk. 
Here was the site of a once celebrated fortress erected in pre- 
historictimes. From every point about the Bailey, views approaching 
the sublime may be obtained. The northern side of Howth is 
equally characterized by the boldness of its scenery. Once past “ the 
Nose,” a picturesque cliff jutting abruptly into the sea, the visitor 
drops quietly into the little fishing town, which gives its name to 
the entire hill. ‘The harbour, once a steam packet station, is now 
ull but deserted by vessels of a larger size than fishing boats. For 
many years it has been gradually filling with sand, and the larger 
vessels cannot enter. In summer time, during the herring fishery, 
the harbour presents an unusually interesting and animated scene. 
Boats from all parts of Ireland, from Man, Scotland, and England, 
assemble here in hundreds. Steamers regularly ply between Howth 
and English ports freighted with the glittering prey; while upon 
the piers, innumerable “ hands” are employed im selling or barrel- 
ing for exportation tons upon tons of “the poor man’s friend.” 
The value of the herrings alone brought into the harbour during one 
summer is said on authority to have exceeded £30,000. 

On a fine eminence right over the harbour are the remains of a 
very picturesque church, usually styled “the Abbey.” Archzolo- 
gists will find it an interesting study, the older portion belonging 
clearly to the beginning of the 13th eentury. It owes it founda- 
tion to the St. Lawrence family, who have been lords of the town 
and district since the time of Henry II. A beautiful altar-tomb 
in the chancel, erected to Christopher, the thirteenth baron of 
Howth, and his lady, is an interesting specimen of early 15th 
century work. The knight is represented in the armour, and 
the lady in the quaint costume and head-dress of the time. 
The western gable sustains a bell-turret pierced for three bells. 
The latter are still preserved in the adjoining castle, together with a 
hugh two-handed sword which, it is traditionally reported, an ances- 
tor of the St. Lawrences carved the fortunes of the family. A strong 
embattled wall surrounds the church and graveyard, adding con- 
siderably to the picturesque effect of the scene. Some curious an- 
cient houses upon the south-eastern angle of the wall are said to 
have been used by the monks for the purposes of a college. They 
are interesting specimens of the domestic architecture of the 15th 
century, and are well worthy being saved from threatened destruc- 
tion. A walk upon the heights over the quaint little town will 
well repay the visitor, be his tastes antiquarian, geological, or simply 
those of alover of nature. Until lately the Castle of Howth was 
freely open for the inspection of the curious. There is a tradition 
that this pub.ic privilege originated in the time of Queen Bess, 
under the following circumstances: The famous Grace O’Malley, 
oetter known as Grana Uile, having paid a visit to her sister 
queen in London, was returning with her retinue of yellow-shirted 
kernes and mailed gallowglasses to her western dominion, when, 
through stress of weather, and being short of provisions, she bore 
up to Howth, and demanded at the castle the hospitality then 
looked upon, under certain cireumstances, as a matter of right. 
She was received coldly, or worse—in fact, in the manner experi- 
enced by a certain Mr. Ferguson of more recent times, at another 
place, and was told something like that, “ Though ’twas all very 
well, she could not sleep there that night.” Furious at the in- 
sult, she withdrew to her ships, and en route picked up the young 
Lord of Howth, who, 


“with his bow, 
Would practise on the gull and crow.” 


little dreaming that the “ Dark Lady of Dhoona,” in high huff 
with his noble paand ma at the court above, would be crossing 





his path. Grace, notwithstanding her name, was neither the 
mildest-mannered nor most forgiving of the gentle sex, and the 
opportunity for revenge was too tempting to be resisted. The 
hope of the family was quietly “lifted,” and away her queenship 
sailed to the cliffs of Mayo, where she kept her prisoner for a 
considerable time, and did not release him until she had bound 
the inhospitable lord to conditions, of which one was, that for 
evermore the gates of the castle were to be open to strangers, 
even at meal times. Such is the story. 

The following curious legend, as it is called, has been current for 
a considerable time in a great variety of forms, and has even 
found its way into type, so that hereafter it may be quoted as ab- 
solute history by some astute and learned authority, with the 
corroboration used with many of equal authority—“ Sure, and didn’t 
Isee it in prent?” Here we give it as we find it, but must confess 
we are unable to fix upon which of the ancestors of the present 
noble inheritor of the title is especially referred to in this romantic 
story, which is entitled 


THE LEGEND OF THE EARL OF HOWTH'’S RAT. 


The Lord of Howth having dissipated his property, retired in 
depressed spirits to a lonely chateau on the sea-coast. The exact 
locality is not assigned in our authority, but we may place it at the 
old baronial mansion of Howth Castle. 

One stormy night in the depth of winter, a vessel was observed 
making signals of distress, and evidently unacquainted with the 
coast, approached one of the most dangerous points. The villagers, 
aroused from sleep, hurried down to the shore—some, perhaps, ani- 
mated by the benevolent desire to afford help to the perishing 
mariners, but others, perchance, only thinking of what portions of 
the cargo might fall to their share. Amid the vivid flashes of 
lightning and the faint gleams of fitful moonlight, which mingled 
with the horrors of the storm, the vessel was seen to founder and 
go down, and apparently every soul on board perished. Lord 
Howth, who had gone to the beach, with his servants and retainers, 
in the hope of rendering some aid to the distressed crew of this 
barque, clung to the hope that some might have escaped, and, as the 
morning light broke through the dense mists that hung over the 
turbid waves, they discerned a raft, hastily constructed of the 
broken pieces of the vessel and other chance materials, tossing in 
the trough of the sea, and gradually, but amid danger and diffi- 
culty, floating towards the shore. As it neared the rude landing 
place, beneath the crenellated walls of the ancient abbey, what was 
the astonishment of those who stood on the strand to observe that 
it was guided by a female form of shadowy and extraordinary ap- 
pearance. As the raft touched the rough stones forming the pier 
which projected into the waves, the female stepped lightly off the 
raft, and it was then perceived that she was a person of surpassing 
beauty, but who she was or whence she came they were utterly at 
a loss and unable to discover, as the few words which she uttered 
were spoken in a language wholly unintelligible to them. Lord 
Howth approached, and, fascinated by the extraordinary appear- 
ance and manner of the fair stranger, with courteous gesture, in- 
vited her to accompany him for shelter and rest to his castle. She, 
after some hesitation, appeared to aecede to his request, and pointed 
to a massive chest, secured by a heavy lock and bands of singular 
and foreign workmanship, which she had brought ashore along 
with her upon the raft, and Lord Howth then gave directions to 
his people that it shouid be at once taken to the Castle. An apart- 
ment was assigned to her, and at the mansion of the Earl, some- 
what to the surprise of some of its inmates, the interesting stranger 
took up her abode, at first temporarily, but gradually became 4 
permanent resident. As Lord Howth learned to communicate with 
the lady, and she began with some facility to interchange thoughts 
with him, it became evident that he was violently enamoured with 
his beautiful guest, which ended, as might have been anticipated, 
in his making her proposals of marriage. She seemed at first to 
listen with due deliberation to his suit, but after thanking him for 
the honour he had intended for her, she declared she never could 
be united to him. Lord Howth, although much chagrined, still 
pressed her with his disinterested addresses and declarations of his 
devoted love, but she continued immoveable, and finally repressed 
his pursuit by earnestly recommending him to carry his attention 
to a noble lady of rank and fortune, who resided at an Anglo- 
Norman castle not far distant. : 

The Earl, after the lapse of some time, appeared impressed-with 
her inflexibility of purpose, and finally, under the gentle influence of 
her counsels, made proposals to the noble lady whom she bad in- 
dicated, and, after a due course of courtship, was accepted as a 
lover. The espousals having taken place, their marriage was accord- 
ingly carried into effect with suitable magnificence and state. 
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Shortly before this event, the beautiful stranger took from the luxu- 
riant and wavy tresses of her dark hair an embroidered ribbon, and 
hinding it around the wrist of her quondam lover, she said: “ Your 
future happiness and welfare, rest assured, depend on your never 
parting with this ribbon; the consequences of your doing so will 
not fail to produce the most fatal and deplorable results, and a train 
of baleful consequences will most certainly follow.” In reply to this 
injunction, he gave her the most solemn assurances of his devoted 
obedience to ker behests. 

His marriage followed after a short lapse of time, and the lovely 
stranger, having witnessed the happy event, at length took her de- 
parture, leaving the noble pair to the enjoyment of their connubial 
life, and quitted the castle, leaving behind her the remarkable 
chest which had come ashore with her upon the raft, and which, as 
it is said, was long, and perchance still is, preserved at Howth 
Castle as a memento of this singular adventure. The ribbon which 
Lord Howth ever after wore, as had been enjoined to him in this 
solemn and mystical manner by the beautiful stranger, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, became a matter of wonder and curiosity to his 
bride. At length one night, as Lord Howth was buried in deep 
sleep, she raised herself from his side, unbound the ribbon from his 
wrist, and softly approached the fire blazing in the hearth, in order 
to read by the flickering blaze the characters inscribed upon the 
bandage. As she bent over the hearth, in the vain attempt to de- 
cipher the strange inscription, the ribbon, caught by the flame, 
accidentally ignited, and was in a moment totally consumed. The 
horror and unhappiness of Lord Howth when he awoke and dis- 
covered his loss must be left to the imagination. ‘Time, however, 
passed on, and he seemed to be in some degree reconciled to his loss. 
After the lapse of a cons‘derable period, our story proceeds to say 
that a grand banquet was given by Lord Howth, in his castle-hall, to 
his retainers and connexions, the relatives of his countess, and others 
of noble degree. In the midst of the repast, the company were 
unexpectedly disturbed from the enjoyment of the feast by a sudden 
and unaccountable uproar of the hounds of the castle, as if in full 
pursuit of some unwonted game. ‘The guests, startled by the 
occurrence, notwithstanding the invitations of their hostess to re- 
sume their places, rose hastily from their seats, she vainly remon- 
strating with her husband, and pointing out to bim that he had 
“ displaced the mirth—broke the good meeting with most admired 
disorder.” His reply was somewhat in this fashion: 

“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder ? You make me strange, 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanched with fear.” 

In reply to the inquiry of what had caused the turmoil, the ser- 
vants declared it was occasioned by a rat, of which the dogs were 
in full chase. Presently, in confirmation of what they said, the rat 
entered the hall, hotly pursued by the yelping dogs, to the horror 
of all, sprang upon the table, distancing its pursuers, and running 
up towards the Earl, stared at him piteously with its keen and 
piercingly black eyes. He instantly commanded the dogs to be drawn 
off, and thus saved the life of the trembling and affrighted ani- 
mal after which they had just been in full cry. From that instant 
the rat, thus saved from imminent destruction, appeared to attach 
itself to the person of Lord Howth, and never after for a moment 
quitted him—whether as a guardian angel or a being of some in- 
ferior nature, the story does not state; but sleeping or waking, 
the rat never after ceased to attend upon him—wherever he went, 
at home or abroad, alone or with his friends, on horseback or on 
foot, the rat was at his side. At last the society of the rat, to 
which the Earl seemed to become accustomed, appeared to be a 
sterr. necessity, and however acceptable to him, was anything but 
agreeable to his Countess. At the urgent request of his brother, 
Lord Howth at length consented to take a journey to the Con- 
| tinent, in the vain expectation that by so doing he might escape 
from his too faithful attendant ; but no, at the very first inn where 
he slept in France, on his awaking in the morning, his valet found 
the rat had slept on the outside of the counterpane of his bed, and 
sat there prepared to share his breakfast. He still proceeded by 
slow stages southwards, towards Italy, accompanied ‘by his brother, 
who never quitted him. They at length arrived at Marseilles, and 
took up their quarters at its principal hotel, but had scarce seated 
themselves at table to partake of the noonday repast, when the 
door opened unexpectedly, and, to the intense astonishment of Lord 
Howth’s brother, in walked the rat. It was dripping with rain, 
and shivering with cold and fatigue, and without furtuer ceremony 
went straight over to the fire-place, as if attracted by the heat. 
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7" eo werenee draws to its conclusion. The brother of the Far, 
states, greatly enraged at the intrusion, seized the poker, and in 
a moment dashed out the brains of the unfortunate rat. “ You 
have murdered me!” was the sole exclamation of the unhappy 
nobleman, who fell back, and instantly expired. . 

Such is this remarkable lecend. We shall not vouch for the 
veracity or truthfulness of all its minute particulars ; but if it be not 
the merest comage of the brain of some mediwval or more modern 
fabricator, it must have its origin elsewhere. It would be curious to 
search the pages of the celebrated “ Book of Howth,” to ascertain 
whether it may afford any clue to the foundation, if there be any, for 
this curious narrative. This singular MS., long supposed to have 
been irretrievably lost, although so frequently cited as an historical 
authority by the learned Dr. Meredith Hanmer, Sir James Ware, 
and others, was discovered by our great topographical antiquary 
and archeologist, John O’Donovan, LL.D., preserved among the 
manuscripts in the Lambeth Library, p. 628. He, upon due eon- 
sideration, declared it to be, in his opinion, a collection of tradi- 
tional stories written by an Anglo-Irish romancer in the 15th or 
16th century. It contains among other curious narratives of a simi- 
lar character the history of Sir John de Courey, got up upon the 
slender foundation of a comparatively recent tradition, and was 
first, as Dr. O’Donovan tells us, committed to writing in that re- 
pertory of similar histories and legends. “It is quite certain,” 
says our authority, in the notes to his celebrated edition of the 
* Annals of the Four Masters,” “that it [the story of De Courey] 
stands upon no original authority, but is a mere story invented in 
the 15th or 16th century to flatter the vanity of the Howth family, 
whose ancestor, Sir Amoric Tristram, or St. Lawrence, married 
De Courcy’s sister, and followed his fortunes into Ireland.” 

This John De Courcy, Curcy, or Cursun, for the name is thus 
variously written in the old rolls and charters, is supposed, we are 
assured by our late eminent Anglo-Irish archeologist, the Rev. 
Richard Butler of Trim, in the county of Meath, to have lived much 
later than the more celebrated Sir John De Courey, the original 
invader of Ulster (See notes to Dean Butler's edition of Grace’s 
* Annals and Registry of All Hallows’). 

In conclusion, it is but right to state that the legend which has 
civen rise to this article is to be found more briefly narrated in the 
‘Recollections of the Table-Talk of the late Eccentric Samuel 
Rogers” (3rd edition, London, Edward Moxon, 1846, p. 173), 
where it is thus introduced : “‘ Tom Sheridan was shooting on the 
moors in Ireland and lost his dog. A day or two afterwards it made 
its appearance, following an Irish labourer. It was restored to 
Sheridan, who remarked to the labourer that ‘ the dog seemed very 
familiar with him;’ the answer was: ‘ Yes; it follows me as the 
rat did Lord Howth.’” An inquiry about this drew forth what has 
now been told, “the legend of Lord Howth and his rat.” S. 
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TUE WOODS OF TROOH.—From rue IrisnH. 








Wirn the rings shining fair 
Of her rich head of hair— 
With the beam flashing blue from her eye, 
These heart-strings of mine 
Are like fibres they twine 
When they fetter the fawn that must die. 


Yet, if Fortune would give 
That with her I might live, 
Like the winds should I fly to my queen, 
For my fond heart abides 
Where the bright one resides, 
Where the tall woods of Trooh flourish green. 


Now then let us depart, 
O thou prize of my heart! 
And in love’s rosy bowers we'll abide ; 
There’s a murmur of bees, 
And of waves, and of trees, 
Where the tall woods of Trooh mantle wide. 


The apple is there, 
And the nuts cluster fair, 
And the berry hangs red on the bough ; 
Then away love with me, 
There is sward to the knee 
Under Trooh’s summer foliage now 


The linnet shall pour 
From its blossomy bower, 
And the throstle shall shed from the spray, 
Such warblings divine 
When they know you are mine, 
All the woods—all the world shall be gay! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’Franac@an, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &c.” 





JOHN SCOTT, EARL OF CLONMEL, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
KING'S BENCH. 

John Scott born 1739.—Law student in 1761.—Fellow-students.—His 
impudence procures him the sobriquet of “Copper-faced Jack.”— 
Kindness of Mr. Carleton.—Called to the Irish Bar in 1765.—The 
Dublin Clubs.—Horrible Oaths.—Scott’s ability as a lawyer.—Adopts 
liberal politics. —Changes his side, and supports the Government.— 
The Irish Volunteers.—Difficulty in restraining the people.—Scott 
complains to Parliament.—Hot words between Scott and Yelverton.— 
His emphatic declaration respecting the rights of Ireland.—Made 
Prime-Serjeant.—Appointed Lord Chicf Justice of the King’s Bench 
in 1784, with the title of Lord Earlsfort.—In 1793 raised to the 
Earldom of Clonmel.—Overbearing in his manner.—Envious of a 
chimney-sweep.—Annoyed by Magee, proprietor of “ The Dublin 
Evening Post.’—Grand Olympic pig hunt.—Threat to Mr. Byrne.— 
Curran’s opinion of the Chief Justice.—Death in 17938. 

Sir BernarpD Bourke gives the lineage of John Scott, as son 
of Michael Scott, Esq. (who married a daughter of the an- 
cient family of Purcell, titular Baron of Loughmore), grandson 
of Captain Thomas Scott. He was born in the county of 
Tipperary, on the 8th of June, 1739, and educated at Clonmel. 
He graduated in Trinity College, Dublin, where he became a 
Doctor of Laws. Desirous of distinguishing himself, he entered 
as law student in the Temple in 1761. Here he was fortunate 
in forming an intimacy with some Irish law students then, like 
himself, eating their way to the bar. Among them were Barry 
Yelverton, afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and raised 
to ths peerage as Lord Avonmore, and Carleton, the future 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Viscount Carleton; 
so that it was a singular coincidence, the chiefs of the three 
law courts of Ireland, all embryo peers, were fellow-students 
together. ‘The boy is said to be the father of the man, and 
as the twig is bent the tree inclines. The boldness and self- 
confidence of young Scott was at this fime so distinguishing a 
characteristic of his disposition, that although his talents were 
of rather an inferior order, it was always predicted his con- 
summate assurance would give him the lead in life—which 
events fully realized. Some notion of the retiring youth’s 
modesty may be guessed from the sobriquet by which he was 
generally called—‘* Copper-faced Jack.”’ 

But if Jack Scott had a superabundance of copper in his 
face, he had little in his pocket, while of silver or gold he had 
none. Luckily the friendship felt towards him by Mr. Carleton 
was better than an empty name. This young gentleman’s 
father was an opulent merchant of the beautiful city of Cork, 
and informed by his son how straitened were the means of his 
bashful fellow-student, generously sent remittances sufficient 
for both. Nor is it supposed he limited his kindness to Mr. 
Scott’s student days, for we are told,* ‘‘ Mr. Scott was at that 
time so poor, that it is supposed his subsequent call to the 
bar could not have been effected without such assistance, or, 
at least, not without much difficulty.” It redounds greatly 
to Mr. Scott's credit, that whatever the amount of the obliga- 
tion he was under to Mr. Carleton, he amply repaid it. In 
after years, when the once rich merchant experienced those 
reverses of fortune so common in the commercial world, the 
then prosperous barrister contributed largely towards his relief, 
and by his attention to the son’s interests, proved to the father 
he had a grateful heart. The difficulties which beset his stu- 
dent days were similar to those of Kenyon, the eminent Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in England, who when dining at 
the eating-houses near Temple-bar, was often known to reward 
the waitress with a halfpenny, and oftener with a promise. 
Mr. Scott continued in London until Easter Term, 1765, when 
he was called to the Irish bar. 

The great social qualities of the young lawyer were soon 
put in requisition in a city where a love of amusement and 

” ‘Trish Political Characters,”’ p 14, 
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the exercise of hospitality extensively prevailed. Fun and 
frolic was the order of the day. We have traditions of the 
clubs then in existence. One was the Cherokee Club, wherein 
the candidate for admission should prove, as a qualification for 
membership, that he was an unblushing profligate, had fought 
three duels attended with bloodshed, and drank six bottles of 
wine ata sitting. How the mind sickens at the details of 
indecency, which the rules of such abominable societies not 
only permitted, but enjoined. The charter toast of the Hell 
Fire Club was worthy its name, ‘‘ The Devil and damnation to 
all,”’ rivalling the Dilletanti Society of London, of which it 
was said, ‘‘ The blackest fiends in hell would not keep com- 
pany with one of its chief members, when he should arrive 
there.” Thank God, such disgraceful assemblages are banished 
from amongst us, or if vice prevails, it slinks into dens, unseen 
by the pure and moral—untainting the passer-by. 

John Scott, however, was well aware that it was not by 
climbing so slippery a ladder as rounds of festive meetings 
presented, fame or fortune was to be acquired. He was not a 
well-read lawyer, it is true; but if he did not quaff the great 
streams of jurisprudence at theirsource, he did not allow them 
to flow by untasted. He drank enough when the opportunity 
offered. If he could not readily expound the reasons on which 
cases were decided, he generally had tact to conceal his ‘igno- 
rance ; and while really possessed of very superficial knowledge, 
managed to give his auditors an idea that he was a surpri- 
singly clever fellow, and that if he abstained from going more 
thoroughly into the matter, it was solely in consideration of 
a want of ability to comprehend on their part. But he had 
great tact. If he had only a slight acquaintance with text 
books and statutes, he had great skill in mastering the details 
of a case, grasping the bearings of conflicting evidence, sift- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, what was valuable from what 
was hurtful or useless, and presenting to court or jury the 
material points. Few could compete with him in fertility of 
resources to carry a case by a bold stroke, or overthrow an 
adversary on unexpected grounds. He was always on the 
alert to cover his weak sides, and was wonderfully prompt to 
meet the unexpected difficulties constantly presenting them- 
selves at nisi prius trials. If he wanted familiarity with the 
principles of law, he was quite at home in practice, and evinced 
great adroitness in leading his cases to a triumphant con- 
clusion. He possessed a good deal of oratorical power, great 
boldness joined to quickness in reply, and affluence in illustra- 
tion. 

As every youthful mind is naturally inclined to enthusiastic 
notions of liberty, Mr. Scott, in his early career, was of the 
party, in Irish politics, that acknowledged Dr. Lucas for their 
prophet and guide. He associated chiefly with the Liberal 
party, and declaimed loudly against the policy of the Castle. 
In short, he was one of the loudest and most vehement of the 
democrats of the day. At one of the college elections he took 
a most active part on the popular side. But a change was 
coming over the spirit of the flaming pariot, and shortly after 
the accession of King George III. his ardour underwent a 
manifest alteration. He was recommended by the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Lifford) to the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Towns- 
hend), and speedily was converted’ to become a supporter of 
ministry. ‘‘My lord, you have spoiled a good patriot,” he 
said, with some humour and a little regret.* Whether the 
regret was real it is hard to say. It would appear the great 
English statesman, Fox, had not much faith in his conversion. 
In a letter from that statesman to the Lord Lieutenant (Lord 
Northington), dated 1st November, 1788,} he says: ‘1 hear 
many of our friends disapprove of the idea of advancing Scott 
and Fitzgibbon.t You know I amno enemy to coalitions; but, 
take care when you are giving great things to oblige those 
to whom you are giving them, that you do not strengthen an 
enemy instead of gaining a friend.” 

* Grattan’s Life, vol. ii. p. 121. > Thid., vol. iii..p. 112. 
t Afterwards Lord Clare. 
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There had appeared sufficient indications of Scott’s thorough 
nationality to justify the suspicion on the part of Fox. Al- 
though he had been brought into parliament to support the 
government (he was representative for the borough of Mullin- 
gar in 1769), and was always ready, when argument failed, to 
resort to other powers, if not of persuasion, of intimidation ; 
yet he was an Irishman, and never attacked his country. The 
wary lawyer could not altogether keep out of his mind the sen- 
timent of Demosthenes, that, ‘‘ To grow with the growth, and 
decay with the decline of our country, is the true criterion of 
a good citizen.” Ireland was prospering at this juncture, and 
popularity was the winning game. Men thought, and felt, and 
spoke with a fervour of nationality which was too violent to 
last; and it was then generally considered that a bare compe- 
tency in Ireland, earned by native industry or talent, was more 
honourable than rank and fortune acquired elsewhere. Scott 
had a difficult card to play during the days of the Volunteers, 
when he filled the arduous offices of Solicitor, and afterwards 
Attorney-General. In his place in parliament he spoke most 
strongly against them ; and on the celebrated 4th of Novem- 
per, 1779, the anniversary of King William’s birth-day, was 
in personal danger. The Volunteers of Dublin and its vici- 
nity marched round the statue of the monarch in College-green 
under the command of the Duke of Leinster. Placards of a 
very significant character denoted the wishes of those armed 
bands, and two field-pieces bore each the inscription, ‘‘ A 
Free-trade—or This.” Discharges of musketry, and booming 
of cannon, were faint sounds in comparison to the cheers of 
the assembled thousands who thronged the streets, and 
crowded the avenues to the Castle. Although the statue of 
William III. was the chief point of attraction, it was not so 
from any peculiar attachment to the party with whom that 
king is usually identified, for all obnoxious distinctions were 
happily quite forgotten. ‘The people were greatly excited by 
the recent success of their great leader, Mr. Grattan ; and, as 
too often happens in times of popular enthusiasm, were not to 
be controlled within the bounds of moderation. They stopped 
many members of parliament on their way to the House of 
Commons, in order to obtain a promise they should vote for 
a Short Money Bill, and against new taxes. They surrounded 
the Speaker’s carriage, and tried to make him swear to sup- 
port the bill and the rights of Ireland. Scott, then Attor- 
ney-General, was peculiarly the object of their antipathy. 
Some rioters attacked his house, others sought him in the 
courts, where, had they found him, it is hard to say what his 
fate would have been ; and finally, the military were called out. 
The people would not disperse, and a collision appeared inevi- 
table, when the lawyers’ corps of Volunteers, mixing among the 
rioters, by their popularity and known pariotism, induced them 
to refrain from violence, and return to their homes. 

_ As a proof of the strong language which was allowed in the 
Irish House of Commons, the debate following this ebullition 
of feeling on the part of the people is ample evidence. Mr. 
Scott, naturally excited by the injuries to his property, com- 
plained to the House of the treatment to which he had been 
subjected, and proposed they should resort to strong measures 
to repress tumultuous assemblages. Mr. Yelverton defended 
the Volunteers, and ridiculed the fears of the Attorney- 
General. Upon which Scott called him the ‘‘ seneschal of sedi- 
tion.” The other promptly retaliated; and while animadvert- 
ing upon Scott’s pliancy of politics, denominated him the 
“uniform drudge of every administration.” An address was 
agreed to, that the Lord Lieutenant should offer a reward for 
the apprehension of the rioters, and proclamations were issued 
offering £500. 

_But Scott was quite ready to prove that there were limits to 

i8 Obsequiousness, and that though a drudge, he would not 
consent to be a slave. On the occasion of the Declaration of 


Right» being brought forward, he said, ‘‘ Events had taken 
* bin Ireland should only be bound by laws enacted by the parlia- 
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place since the last meeting of parliament, that mado it 
indispensable in him to declare his opinions now. The bill 
proposed by Mr. Yelverton, supported by so many members 
of distinguished ability and virtue, which he entirely approved 
of, had not yet been returned from England. The object of the 
bill was to secure the entire property, and to confirm other 
material topics—the subject of the British laws—and if the 
bill was returned, there could be no objection to declare that 
British laws were in future utterly inoperative; and not 
being returned, people have thought England insists upon that 
idle, useless, and pernicious power. He thought it therefore, 
better that the object of the British laws should be doomed to 
destruction, than that his country should be held in even a 
supposed state of absolute slavery. He therefore did, as a 
lawyer, a faithful servant of the crown, a well-wisher to both 
countries, and an honest Irishman, and in the most unqualified, 
unlimited, and explicit manner declare his opinion, that Great 
Britain has no right whatever to bind this country by any law. 
lf the tenure of his office was to be the supporting opinions 
and doctrines injurious to the undoubted rights of Ireland, he 
held it to be an infamous tenure; and if the parliament of 
Great Britain were determined to be the lords of Ireland, he 
was determined not to be their VILLAIN in contributing to it. I 
owe,” he said,” the avowal of these sentiments to Great Bri- 
tain, to my country, and to myself.” 

These words, if sincere, show the Attorney-General to have 
been a bold man ; and this boldness was a very powerful re- 
commendation at the time. His mode of addressing the 
House is described as half acting, half speaking. ‘* He struck 
his breast, slapped his hat, appealed to his honour, and laid 
his hand upon his sword.” ‘These appeals to his honour and 
to his sword were not mere idle threats. This was the age 
when the barbarous custom of duelling was in constant requi- 
sition, and the head pacificator of Ireland, as the Attorney- 
General is presumed to be, had his own share of combats. 
Before he reached the judicial seat, Scott fought several duels. 
The Earl of Llandaff, and Lord Tyrawly, were two of his op- 
ponents. He was allied to the first-named peer, having mar- 
ried the daughter of Thomas Matthew, Esq., sister of Francis 
Earl of Llandaff. This lady was a widow when Mr. Scott 
wooed and won her, having been previously married to 
P. Roe, Esq. Some time after the death of his wife, and having 
no children living, he married a second time. The object of 
his new choice was also connected with the peerage. She was 
daughter and heiress of Patrick Lawless, and niece to the first 
Lord Cloncurry, who was her mother’s brother. By this 
union he had an only son. 

Strengthened by his alliances, and possessed of great know- 
ledge of human nature, a fund of native humour, great physi- 
cal courage, and the art of making his services appear of im- 
portance to the government, Mr. Scott rapidly got forward. 
So far from the boldness of his expressions in the speech 
already quoted doing him injury, on the coming of Lord 
Northington to Ireland, notwithstanding Fox’s cautionary let- 
ter, he was made Prime Serjeant ; and by his subserviency— 
by his talent for cultivating the favour of the strong, and ter- 
rifying the weak, flattering the vanity of some, and playing on 
the credulity of others—he stood so high in the esteem of 
those in office, that on a vacancy occurring on the Irish bench 
by the removal of Lord Annaly, in April, 1784, he was ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
created, on the 10th of May, in the same year, Baron Earisfort, 
of Lisson Earl. He continued to preside as Lord Karlsfort 
for some years, until August, 1789, when he was advanced a 
step in the peerage, and became Viscount,Clonmel. But his 
ambition, growing bolder by success, was not satisfied with 
this elevation, and, accordingly, we find that ere the year 
1798 was buried in time’s urn, he was created Earl of Clon- 
mel. He was a sufficiently able lawyer to make a good judge, 
but has left the reputation of being very overbearing. Curran 
and he had much sparring, and his conduct to a barrister 
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named Hackett was so gross, it occasioned a bar meeting, and 
the Chief Justice was compelled to make an apology in the 
public papers.* He was possessed of many antagonistic qua- 
lities ; prone to avarice, but fond of display, his desire to sa- 
tisfy the latter at the expense of the former, left him a prey 
to contending passions. Though a very fortunate man in his 
great aim of advancement in life, he had few real friends, or 
disinterested adherents. 

He imagined that the government connived at the insurrec- 
tion of 1798, and remonstrated with the Lord Lieutenant upon 
allowing the deluded rebels to bring matters to extremities, 
‘but he was coldly received, and foand that his advice was 
not relished.’’} His attendance at the privy council was then 
discontinued, except on some occasion when matters of slight 
importance were to be discussed. 

A philosopher of Greece wisely said, ‘*‘ Pronounce no man 
happy until his death.” Successful as Lord Clonmel was in 
attaining high honours, his latter years were clouded, and he 
was full of repining. It is said that walking one day with a 
friend, they met a little chimney-sweeper, and the ‘ innocent 
blackness,” as Charles Lamb would call him, looked so happy 
and joyous that the careworn old courtier exclaimed with a 
sigh, ‘‘ Would I were a young sweep instead of an old judge !”’ 
He was a pleasant companion in social life, agreeable in his 
manner, and had the singular merit in a high functionary of 
having always repaid with gratitude obligations he received 
in his less affluent days. Towards the close of his career he 
incurred the censure of the press for the course he had adopted 
in the case of Magee, the proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, and Magee took every pains to represent the conduct of 
the Chief Justice as unworthy the office he held. Not alone in 
his paper did he annoy his lordship. Magee rented a field to 
which he gave the name of Fiat Hill, adjoining the handsome 
demesne of Temple Hill, belonging to the Chief Justice; and he 
advertised, month after month, a“ Grand Olympic Pig Hunt”’ 
on a certain day, and that in return for the patronage of the 
public, the people should be free to witness this revival ot 
classical games; that he would provide liquor galore, and 
every one would have enough to drink. This attracted im- 
mense crowds, and the pigs having no respect for persons, took 
refuge in the demesne of 'emple Hill, and of course his ‘ord- 
ship's pleasure grounds were trampled and destroyed, display- 
ing the sad traces of the Olympic pig chase. ‘The trial of 
Hamilton Rowan brought him also in collision with Mr. Byrne, 
the publisher, whom he threatened to ‘‘lay up by the heels, if 
any reflections on the judges were printed in the account of the 
trial.” At the commencement of 1798. his health declined 
considerably, and reports of his death were constantly in cir- 
culation. A friend once said to Curran, * Well, they say 
Clonmel is going to die at last. Do you believe it? ‘I be- 
lieve,”’ replied Curran, ‘* he is scoundrel enough to live or die 
just as it suits his own convenience.” But the hour was nigh 
when, whether it suited his convenience or not, death claimed 
his presence at the dread tribunal where judges must be judged. 
The 23rd of May, 1798, closed the earthly career of the first 
Earl of Clonmel. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Man is the merriest species of the creation; all above and 
below him are serious. He sees things in a different light from other 
beings, and finds his mirth arising from objects that, perhaps, cause 
something like pity or displeasure in higher natures. Laughter is in- 
deed a very good counterpoise to the spleen; and it seems but reason- 
able that we should be capable of receiving joy from what is no real good 
to us, since we can receive grief from what is no real evil. 


A cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid as healthy 
weather. To make a sick man think he’s dying, all that is necessary is 
to look half dead yourself. Hope and despair are as catching as cuta- 


neous complaints. Always look sunshiny, therefore, wuether you feel so 
or not. 





* 6 Curran and his Contemporaries,” p. 36, 
Tt “ Life of Grattan,” vol, ii. p, 146. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DINNER PARTY. 

‘‘ Now for the heiress,” said I to myself, as I cast a glance 
at my martial figure, in full dress for Sir Halloran’s dinner 
party. As the towers of the castle were visible above the trees 
of the demesne from my quarters in the village, and the 
evening fine, I told my servant to sit up for me, and proceeded 
to walk to the baronet’s house. Passing the entrance, I fol- 
lowed a carriage drive, wh'ch afforded several enchanting 
views of fine mountain scenery. ‘The demesne was splendidly 
wooded, and when the meadow-land dipped into a narrow 
glen, through the hollow of which a bustling, brawling moun- 
tain stream dimpled into pools, or ran tumbling over its stony 
bed, it reminded me of a picture of Creswick’s. At length 
the broad front of Ballypooreen Castle wound in sight, and as 
tower and turret met my gaze, it looked undoubtedly a stately 
mansion: The interior was befitting the external aspect. A 
spacious porch, with vaulted roof, groined and lighted hy 
stained-glass windows, opened on a long hall, where trophies 
of the chase, antlers of the great Irish elk, a stuffed fox, some 
curious weapons, pikes, and old swords, oak chairs, and moth- 
eaten cabinets, were tastefully disposed. My name having 
been duly vociferated at the door of the drawing-room, Sir 
Halloran advanced to bid me welcome with that spirit of cordial 
earnestness so characteristic of the sons of Erin. Having 
pressed my hand, he led me to the sofa whereon Lady O’Hal- 
loran displayed her ample skirts, and introduced me as the 
son of an old and valued friend—Colonel Fogarty of Castle 
Fogarty. Her ladyship’s placid face was rippled by a smile, 
and her brown eyes beamed benignantly as she expressed her 
pleasure in making my acquaintance. 

‘‘This fair lady you have already met,” she added, as, seated 
by her side, I received the recognitions of Miss Malowney. 

Several other guests had already arrived. A gentleman of 
florid aspect, in clerical black, with small band in lieu of 
collar, I instantly set down as the parish priest. Indeed, | 
had seen him before on the outside of the Cork stage coach, 
where, to my amusement, he was asked for alms by a beggar, 
in her most coaxing tones, as ‘‘ your rosy rav’rence.” A 
couple of stout bucolic-looking men were unmistakeably neigh- 
bouring country gentry. Several young men were discussing 
horses and dogs, and the ladies, dressed in gaudy colours, 
were, of course, their respective wives, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters. Some few rakish looking youths, evidently the fast 
men of the county, I had met out hunting that morning, and 
we chatted on the events of the day until dinner was served. 

I was deputed to take charge of the heiress, and the guess, 
duly paired, proceeded to discuss the excellent repast provided 
in the dinner room. 

What a substantial dinner it was. The soups were replaced 
by a splendid salmon, and baked pike of formidable size—the 
latter the produce, Sir Halloran told me, of his pond, to which 
I had free access whenever I wished to fish. He also thought- 
fully added, ‘‘If you have not tackle, don’t scruple to use 
mine ; you will find rods of all sorts, hooks, and bait in abun- 
dance in my hall.” The pike was replaced by a joint so huge 
that I asked my fair neighbour if she possessed gastronomic 
skill sufficient to inform me what it was. 

‘** Oh, yes,” she said; ‘* but, of course, you have never seen 
anything like it before.”’ 

‘¢ Never, upon my honour.” 

‘‘T thought not,” she replied. ‘You were at school in Eng- 
land, I believe.”’ 

‘Yes, I admit it ; what then ?” 

‘** You were mostly in the chop line there, I suspect—so, 
course, could not know a.saddle of mutton.” 























I langhed av her sally as I observed that I intended to make 
a bridle of it, by getting a bit in my mouth, and sent a ser- 
yant for a slice. 

Miss Malowney laughed at my pun, and became very com- 
municative. ‘There are few places where one can talk more 
confidentially than at a large dinner-table. I learned many 
particulars about our company. Sir Halloran and Lady 
O’Halloran were greatly liked. He was popular and kind to 
his tenants, and she was an excellent wife and mother. Though 
the property was considerable, it was heavily encumbered by 
the father and grandfather of Sir Halloran, who were much 
addicted to horse-racing. Sir Halloran was pinched, lived very 
moderately, and turned everything to account—one source of 
revenue to Sir Halloran being an extensive potteen still. 

‘Say no more about that, Miss Malowney,” I exclaimed 
sotto voce ; ** you know I am sent to this part of the country to 
suppress these illicit speculations.” 

‘Don’t you wish you may find them,” she said, smiling— 
but, of course, you will do your duty,” she added with a 
tone of earnestness for which I felt grateful. 

‘¢ Who are those fast young men ?” I asked, looking towards 
the end of the table, where the boys were rapidly disposing of 
the contents of the decanters. 

“Ah! poor young fellows,” she said with asigh, ‘‘ they are 
more to be pitied than blamed, They are brothers, and have 
the misfortune to have a father who sets them bad example. 
He is a dreadfully dissipated man, and allows his children to 
do just as they like. ‘The sons are as you see; they live in a 
large, fine-looking place, but it is going to ruin. When last 
I visited it, the flock paper was tumbling from the damp walls— 
the rich carpets were filthy, from dogs lying about and snar!- 
ing unchecked in every room—a heap of harness was in a 
corner of the drawing-room, and I was so disgusted could 
never go there again.”’ 

‘Then there are sisters ora mother,” I said, ‘‘ or you would 
not have called.” 

“There are, I grieve to say, sisters,’ she said; ‘‘ their 
mother is dead. She tried, poor woman, to keep matters 
straight, and found it impossible—and, the fact is, she died of 
a broken heart.” 

‘‘ And what are the sisters like ?” 

‘“‘ You must judge for yourself. There is to be a dance in the 
evening, and they are invited. Lady O’ Halloran wishes, if pos- 
sible, to keep them in good society, so they accompany other 
guests, cousins of theirs. Is she not a dear good woman ?” 

The rustling of silks and satins announced the departure of 
the ladies from the dinner table. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE BALL AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


As I have mentioned, before I could respond to Miss Malow- 
ney’s last question, that mysterious signal was given which 
causes the departure of the ladies from the dinner-table, and 
in compliance with that barbarous usage of British society, 
totally unknown in continental countries, the petticoats vanished. 
This was the time to replenish the wine-decanters, which 
were than half empty; and some of the guests asking for ‘‘ hot 
water,” a tray of tumblers, with a couple of jugs of steaming 
water, a huge gardevin, containing several bottles, wherein 
amber-coloured fluids gleamed in the wax-light, and several 
sugar-bowls were placed upon the table. In those days 
drinking was carried to an excess which would hardly be cre- 
dited now, and certainly Father Mathew was sadly wanted to 
check this insane propensity. I was plied with the “ barley 
bree” by the host, who did the honours of his house with right 
good will, but, thanks to a strong head and the training of 
the —ih, rose from the table unaffected by my potations. 
Sundry startling knocks at the hall-door, the grating sound of 
vehicles as they drove down the avenue, the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs, and other sounds indicative of fresh arrivals, denoted 
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considerable accession to Lady O’Halloran’s guests, and, on 
crossing the hall, I observed the usual litter of overcoats, ladies 
wraps, and head-gear of every kind. I followed the crowd 
passing onward from the hall towards the drawing-room, and 
soon beheld a bevy of fair girls and country beaux, all ar- 
rayed in ball costume; the girls naturally underwent my 
scrutiny. They were of all sorts and sizes—tall, short, plump, 
lean, black-haired, brown-haired, and fair-haired ; their ages 
from girlish sixteen to—dare I assert it—the very verge of 
antiquity. The masculine contingent was equally varied—boys 
first let loose from school, with juvenility in the cut of their 
coats, to the prim and settled old bachelor, were there; and 
then, when the ball commenced—when, at Lady O’Halloran’s 
desire, I took the fair heiress of Ballypooreen to the head of 
thirty-five couple ranged in the country-dance, and we started 
like four-year-olds for a queen’s plate, to the tune of “ The 
wind that shakes the barley,” the dancing was a sight worth see- 
ing. The listless indifference of languid swells sauntering through 
a quadrille would never do here. ‘The steps taken, the capers 
cut, the shufiling, the pirouetting and chasing did credit to the 
country dancing master, and how any escaped dislocation of 
toes and ankles was miraculous. ‘The girls had a healthy 
glow which showed the natural colour, and evidently enjoyed 
themselves to their heart’s content. I asked my fair partrer 
to point out to me the sisters of the young men who dined 
with us. 

** Now, Captain,” she replied, ‘‘ I wish te see if you will 
make them out yourself.” 

As we strolled through the rooms I passed many a striking- 
looking face, and made some wrong guesses, until at last I 
caught sight of a forlorn damsel, with hair almost dishevelled, 
a dress of rainbow hues badly assorted, bedecked with a pro- 
fusion of gold ornaments, formed of doubtful metal, to use a 
mild word. ‘There, for a hundred,” I said, “is one!” 

‘* Right at last,”’ said Miss Malowney. 

A laugh, loud and boisterous, with the words “‘ Ah, I’m 
afraid you’re not sincere in your expressions,” addressed by a 
very young girl to her partner during a pause in a fast jig, 
detected the other. I was contrasting the quiet and lady-like 
deportment of the fair Kitty Malowney, so different to the 
rough-and-ready style of- many of her companions, when, 
looking towards the door, I was surprised at seeing the face 
of Tim Hegarty, my servant, staring eagerly into the ball- 
room. A partner for the next dance claiming the heiress at 
this moment enabled me to saunter towards the door, and ac- 
costing ‘lim, I expressed my surprise at seeing him. 

‘‘ Whisht, sir! don’t speak loud,” he said in a low voice. 
‘«‘T’ve a note for you from the gauger.”’ 

‘© Indeed !” I exclaimed quickly. ‘* Where is it ?” 

Tim beckoned me out, and I followed him to the hall, where, 
by the light of an expiring lamp, I read: 


‘¢ Sin—the party to-night at the castle is chiefly to have you 
engaged, so as to enable Sir Halloran’s men to smuggle a large 
quantity of potteen away from the still. I have the soldiers 
warned, and the sergeant has all ready to march, only waiting 
your orders ; so the sooner you join us the better. Respect- 
fully yours, 

‘‘MicHaEL Mattey, Revenue Officer.” 


I fear I consigned Mr. Maltby to a warm location for thus 
unceremoniously calling me away from the society of the 
charming heiress, whose fascinations, 1 own, made me think 
a great deal more of her tham any one else. ‘he call of duty 
to a soldier, however, is imperative, and there was no time 
to deliberate. 

‘‘Where are you going, sir?” asked Tim bluntly, observing 
me about to return to the ball-room. 

‘* To bid Lady O’Halloran good night.” 

‘‘Do not, sir, if you mean to join the men,” Tim said. 
‘The gauger says if they knew he sent for you, they’d lock 
every door and keep you fast.” 
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Thinking there might be some truth in this rather unceremo- 
nious statement, I made out my cap and cloak, and soon stood 
on the lawn beneath the star-spangled canopy of the sky. It was 
a clear night, and the bright beams of the moon seldom shone 
on a fairer scene. The tall towers and massive walls of the 
castle looked most picturesque when silvered over with the 
moon-light, and the glare of the lamps from the windows 
where the dancing was kept up, showed brilliant and strong 
amid the gloom of the walls. 

When at a sufficient distance to be well beyond the reach 
of hearing, Tim told me the gauger looked very blank when, 
on calling at my billet shortly after I left for dinner, he found 
I was away at the castle, and he said, ‘‘it was all a plant to 
have the coast clear to get away the whiskey ; that there was 
a great quantity made, and he hoped by morning to have the 
still seized.” : 

I asked Tim how he managed to get to the ball-room ? 

** ’m well known here, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ I’m a Ballvpooreen 
boy. When I was a gossoon* many a day I passed picking 
blackberries and nuts in these woods; and when I got to the 
‘great house’ I mixed with the sarvents, and ’twas asy enough 
to find out the dancin’-room when the musicians struck up the 
music.” 

“We passed unquestioned through the entrance gates, left 
hospitably open, and soon reached the village. Here Mr. 
Maltby was impatiently awaiting us. Sergeant Heffernan was 
ready with my detachment, and rapidly changing my dress, I 
was soon seated on a rough-coated copaleen}+ provided by the 
ganger, and along with that individual we marched towards 

é hills. 





[To BE CONTINUED. | 





JANE EYRE.—AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
(Concluded from page 226.) 

“Here ensued a pause, filled up by the producivg and 
lighting of a cigar; having placed it to his lips and breathed 
a trail of Havannah incense on the freezing and sunless air, 
Mr. Rochester went on: 

“¢]T liked bonbons too, in those days, Miss Eyre, and I 
was croguant (overlook the barbarism), croguant chocolate 
comfits, and smoking alternately, watching meantime the 
equipages that rolled along the fashionable streets towards 
the neighbouring opera-house, when in an elegant close car- 
riage drawn by a beautiful pair of English horses, and dis- 
tinctly seen in the brilliant city-night, I recognised the 
‘voiture’ I had given Céline. She was returning: of course 
my heart thumped with impatience against the iron rails I 
leantupon. ‘The carriage stopped, as I had expected, at the 
hotel door; my flame (that is the very word for an opera 
inamorata) alighted: though muffled in a cloak—an unne- 
cessary encumbrance, by-the-by, on so warm a June even- 
ing—I knew her instantly by her little foot, seen peeping 
from the skirt of her dress, as she skipped from the carriage- 
step. Bending over the balcony I was about to murmur, 
‘Mon ange”—in a tone, of course, which should be audible 
to the ear of love alone—when a figure jumped from the 
carriage after her, cloaked also—but that was a spurred 
heel which had rung on the pavement, and that was a hatted 
nants: which now passed under the arched porte cochére of the 
otel. 

“** You never felt jealousy, did you, Miss Eyre? Of course 
not—I need not ask you, because you never felt love. You 
have both sentiments yet to experience ; your soul sleeps; 
the shock is yet to be given which shall waken it. You 
think all existence lapses in as quiet a flow as that in which 





* Gossoon in Irish meansa small boy. Is there not some affinity to 
the French, garpon? 


+ Little horse, 








your youth has hitherto slid away. Floating on with closed 
eyes and mufiled ears, you neither see the rocks bristling not 
far off in the bed of the flood, nor hear the breakers boil at 
their base. But I tell you—and you may mark my words— 
you will come some day to a craggy pass of the channel, 
where the whole of life’s stream will be broken up into whirl 
and tumult, foam and noise. Either you will be dashed to 
atoms on crag points, or lifted up and borne on by some 
master wave into a calmer current—as I am now. 

“¢T like this day—lI like that sky of steel—I like the stern- 
ness and stillness of the world under this frost. I like 
Thornfield, its antiquity, its retirement, its old crow-trees 
and thorn-trees, its grey facade, and lines of dark windows 
reflecting that metal welkin ; and yet how long have I ab- 
horred the very thought of it, shunned it like a great 
plague-house! How I do still abhor-————’ 

“He ground his teeth and was silent: he arrested his step 
and struck his boot against the hard ground. Some hated 
thought seemed to have him in its grip, and to hold him so 
tightly. that he could not advance. 

‘We were ascending the avenue when he thus paused ; 
the hall-was before us. Lifting his eye to its battlements, 
he cast over them a glare such as I never saw before or since. 
Pain, shame, ire, impatience, disgust, detestation, seemed 
momentarily to hold a quivering conflict in the large pupil 
dilating under his ebon eyebrow. Wild was the wrestle 
which should be paramount; but another feeling rose and 
triumphed—something hard and cynical, self-willed and re- 
solute; it settled his passion and petrified his countenance. 
He went on: 

‘“‘¢ During the moment I was silent, Miss Eyre, I was ar- 
ranging a point with my destiny. She stood there, by that 
beech-trunk—a hag like one of those who appeared to 
Macbeth on the heath of Forres. ‘ You like Thornfield ?” 
she said, lifting her finger; and then she wrote in the air a 
memento, which ran in lurid hieroglyphics all along the 
house-front, between the’upper and lower row of windows. 
“Like it if you can!” ‘ Like it if you dare!” 

‘+ T will like it,’ saidI. ‘I dare like it ;’ and (he sub- 
joined moodily,) I will keep my word; I will break obstacles 
to happiness, to goodness—yes, goodness; I wish to bea 
better man than I have been—than I am, as Job’s levia- 
than broke the spear, the dart, and the habergeon; hindrances 
which others count of iron and brass, I will esteem but straw 
and rotten wood.’ 

“¢ Adéle here ran before him with her shuttlecock. ‘ Away!’ 





he cried harshly; ‘keep at a distance, child; or go in to” 


Sophie!’ Continuing then to pursue his walk in silence, I 
ventured to recall him to the point whence he had abruptly 
diverged— 


“ Did you leave the balcony, sir,” I asked, “ when Malle. — 


Varens entered ?” 

“T almost expected a rebuff for this hardly well-timed 
question; but, on the contrary, waking out of his scowling 
abstraction, he turned his eyes towards me, and the shade 
seemed to clear off his brow. ‘Oh, I had forgotten Céline! 
Well, to resume. When I saw my charmer thus come i 
accompanied by a cavalier, I seemed to hear a hiss, and the 
green snake of jealousy, rising on undulating coils from the 
moonlit balcony, glided within my waistcoat, and ate its way 
in two minutes to my heart’s core. Strange!’ he exclaimed, 
suddenly starting again from the point. ‘Strange that 1 
should choose you for the confidant of all this, young lady: 
passing strange that you should listen to me quietly, as if it 
were the most usual thing in the world for a man like me to 
tell stories of his opera-mistresses to a quaint, inexperienced 
girl like you! But the last singularity explains the first, as 
I intimated once before: you, with your gravity, considerate- 
ness, and caution, were made to be the recipient of secrets. 
Besides, I know what sort of a mind I have placed in com- 
munication with my own; I know it is one not liable to take 
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infection; it is a peculiar mind; it is an unique one. Hap- 
pily I do not mean to harm it; but, if I did, it would not 
take harm from me. ‘The more you and I converse, the 
better; for while 1 cannot blight you, you may refresh me.’ 
After this digression he proceeded : 

«“¢J remained in the balcony. “They will come to her 
poudoir no doubt,” thought I; “let me prepare an ambush.” 
So putting my hand in through the open window, I drew 
the curtain over it, leaving only an opening through which I 
could take observatiors ; then I closed the casement, all but 
achink just wide enough to furnish an outlet to lovers’ 
whispered vows; then I stole back to my chair, and as I 
resumed it the pair came in. My eye was quickly at the 
aperture. Céline’s chamber-maid entered, lit a lamp, left it 
on the table and withdrew. The couple were thus revealed 
to me clearly; both removed their cloaks, and there was 
“the Varens” shining in satin and jewels—my gifts of 
course—and there was her companion in an officer’s uni- 
form; and I knew him for a young roué of a vicomte—a 
brainless and vicious youth whom [ had sometimes met in 
society, and had never thought of hating because I despised 
him so absolutely. On recognising him, the fang of the 
snake, jealousy, was instantly broken, because at the same 
moment my love for Celine sank under an extinguisher. A 
woman who could betray me for such a rival was not worth 
contending for; she deserved only scorn—less, however, than 
I, who had been her dupe. 

“They began to talk; their conversation eased me com- 
pletely ; frivolous, mercenary, heartless, and senseless, it was 
rather calculated to weary than enrage a listener. A card of 
mine lay on the table; this being perceived brought my name 
under discussion. Neither of them possessed energy or wit 
to belabour me soundly ; but they insulted me as coarsely as 
they could in their little way—especially Céline, who even 
waxed rather brilliant on my personal defects—deformities 
she termed them. Now it had been her custom to launch 
out into fervent admiration of what she called my “ beauté 
male,” wherein she differed diametrically from you, who 
told me point blank, at the second interview, that you did not 
think me handsome. The contrast struck me at the time 
and ——’ 

“ Here Adéle came running up again. 

“* Monsieur, John has just been to say that your agent has 
called and wishes to see you.’ 

“* Ah! in that case [ must abridge. Opening the window, 
I walked in upon them, liberated Céline from my protection, 
gave her notice to vacate her hotel, offered her a purse 
for immediate exigencies, disregarded screams, hysterics, 
prayers, protestations, convulsions; made an appointment 
with the vicomte for a meeting at the Bois de Boulogne. 
Next morning I had the pleasure of encountering him ; left 
a bullet in one of his poor, etiolated arms, feeble as the wing 
of a chicken m the pip, and then thought I had done with the 
whole crew. 
. * *k * uv * 

Some years after I had broken with the mother, she aban- 
doned her child, and ran ‘away to Italy with a musician or 
Singer. I acknowledged no natural claim on the part of her 
child to be supported by me; but hearing that she was quite 
destitute, I e’en took the poor thing out of the slime and mud 
of Paris, and transplanted it here, to grow up clean in the 
wholesome soil of an English country garden. Mrs. Fairfax 
found you to train it; but now you know that it is the ille- 
gitimate offspring of a French opera-girl, you will perhaps 
think differently of .your post and portegée ; you will be 
coming to me some day with ‘notice that you have found 
another ‘place—that you beg ‘me to look out for a new 
governess, &c,—<¢h ?’ 

“No; Addle is not answerable for either her mother’s 
faults or yours; I have a regard for her, and now that I 
know she is, in'a sense, parentless—forsaken by her mother 








 — 


and disowned by you, sir—I shall cling closer to her than 
before. How could I possibly prefer the spoilt pet of a 
wealthy family, who would hate her governess as a nuisance, 
to a lonely little orphan who leans towards her as a friend ? 

“* Oh, that is the light in which you view it! Well I must 
go in now—and you too; it darkens.’” 

As a natural consequence of this intercourse, these mutual 
confidences and solitary conversations, Rochester falls in love 
with his governess. He does not betray his passion in the 
first instance, and Jane Eyre has no consciousness of the 
hold which he has fastened on her heart. It is only when 
she sees him in the society of another female, that she be- 
comes aware of the strength of her attachment. During his 
temporary residence at Thornfield, he sends invitations to 
the neighbouring gentry, and the old manor during several 
weeks is flocked to, and filled up with crowds of fashionable 
people. A large portion of this concourse consists of mar- 
riageable ladies, rustling in shining silks, and gifted with 
wealth, beauty, and accomplishments. When Janesees him in 
the company of these formidable rivals, she learns the strength 
of her attachment from the ardour of her jealousy. Ere 
long Rochester’s passion betrays itself in feverish alternations 
of inquietude and tenderness, and he resolves to make Jane 
Kyre his wife. The marriage ceremony is about to be solem- 
nized when the enigma of Rochester’s existence is suddenly 
explained. Rochester is already married. He had been forced 
by his father when a mere youth to wed a planter’s daughter 
in Jamaica. He is dishonoured by this woman, who is the 
victim of degrading passions, and who loses her senses and 
becomes a dangerous lunatic. She lives concealed in the top 
of his house, under the care of a female servant, unknown 
to the majority of the inmates, and even unsuspected by Jane 
Eyre. This maniac frequently attempts to set fire to the 
establishment. Unaccountable conflagrations break out from 
time to time, in one of which Rochester is nearly burned 
alive. Were she not insane he might obtain a divorce, 
but he cannot take an action agaist a maniac. His con- 
flicting emotions become almost insupportable—his breast 
resembles a field of battle, and in his agony he resolves to 
break the chain of fatality which binds and embitters his 
existence. In trampling on the letter of a law which is at 
variance with its spirit, he fancies he is guilty of no injustice. 
However, the moment this scandalous and frantic scheme is 
unveiled—exposed to the world, no alternative remains: for 
Jane Eyre but infamy or flight. 

She resolves to fly. She quits Thornfield at once; she 
does not know where she is going, but in her flight she en- 
counters a mail coach, which leaves her, she does not well 
know where, but at the greatest distance from Thornfield 
which her money enabled her to traverse. She is flying into 
the wilderness of the world, more destitute than when her 
aunt sent her to the charity school. Without money or 
shelter, she wanders through the country, and is ready to drop 
dead of cold, hunger, and fever, when she is taken into a 
cottage inhabited by a clergyman and his two sisters. This 
man gives her the situation of village schoolmistress, and 
the fourth portion of her adventures commences in this 
house. 

While she is resident with these people, an uncle—her 
father’s brother—dies in the colonies, and leaves her a 
fortune. She then resolves to re-visit Thornfield, but finds 
itaruin. The lunatic succeeded one night, in burning it to 
the ground, but in the conflagration she herself was burned 
to death. Rochester escaped with the loss of one hand and 
the sight of both eyes. Jane Eyre flies to him, consoles 
him, and finally marries him. Under her care he recovers 
his sight. 





They act on mistaken principles who go roughly to work with 
such as they wish to reclaim; since soothing and caresses tame animals 





much sooner than whips and spurs. 
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LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ATTEMPTED BETROTHAL. 


Tne evening was closing as Mr. Archer and his ward reached the 
residence of the Marquis. A note had heen received by the for- 
mer immediately after his interview with Norah, bearing the intel- 
ligence “‘ the Marquis is worse,” and detailing briefly that he had 
passed a feverish day, and that the medical attendant had never 
left the palazzo. Was it all a dreadful dream—a mere appalling 
vision ; or was the life of this dreaded man in deed and truth im- 
perilled, and by whom? THaunted by innumerable fears—scarce 
capable of realizing the full extent of the sorrow which oppressed 
her, Norah had submitted in a sort of semi-conscious passiveness 
to the arbitrary commands of her guardian. The usual expres- 
sion of gratified triumph upon the haughty countenance of Mr. 
Archer was, however, for the once perceptibly wanting, He had 
evidently not as yet been able to shake off the recollection of 
Norah’s sorrow; her pale and tearful face in the setting sun-light 
still hovered before his imagination, as she gave utterance to those 
touching words of reproachfulness, in the impassicned invocation of 
the spirit of her departed mother’s name. Ill at ease—nay, even 
somewhat remorseful, still he had determined on not suffering himself 
to be turned aside from his purpose, and the one look which gleamed 
from his restless eyes and met hers as, perplexed and hesitating, she 
had stood in his presence at the moment of departure, as if unable 
to summon up suflicient courage to speak the appeal already trem- 
bling on her lips, sufficed to show that any such attempt would 
prove as vain as it was humiliating. She had therefore entered 
the carriage without a word, and ere the lapse of twenty minutes 
had reached the place of destination. 

Servants were hurrying hither and thither distractedly. The 
equipages of various inquirers were rapidly passing to and from 
the house of suffering. Mr. Archer eagerly inquired how the 
Marquis was? No one could very well tell, but all seemed to think 
there was but little hope of recovery. They entered the spacious hall 
and passed on to one of the reception saloons, gorgeously furnished ; 
and as Norah looked round upon the splendid decorations—the 
superb character, in fine, of the entire place, and thought upon the 
sorrow such rare magnificence surrounded, her very heart turned 
sick within her. It is a singular circumstance of our nature, but 
there is no time when every little minutest detail in connexion 
with even the least inanimate object having association with an 
existing idea, is so distinctly observable as in the hour of bereave- 
ment or affliction. Strange, that when our every faculty would 
seem to be the most inwardly absorbed that our sense of outward 
things—of sights and sounds, of beauties and defects, should ap- 
pear to be proportionably sharpened. Who has not experienced 
the painful distinctness with which the tick of the hitherto un- 
heeded clock falls like the stroke of an unseen hammer upon the 
sorrowing heart ; how many may have been the previous years in 
which its monotonous voice has passed away unheehed ; but let 
the chill of death pervade the atmosphere—let that appalling pre- 
sence dwell but for one short hour beneath the roof, and how every 
beat of each succeeding second is listened to with an interest which 
must be felt to be understood. So is it also, though in a different 
degree, with all other ordinary associations. Norah’s perception 
took particular note of every little peculiarity of arrangement— 
every little trifling effort at effect—the sweep of a curtain, the 
position of a lamp, the slight tarnish on the frame of some old 
picture, the specks of unthought-of dust on the brilliant surface of 
a marble, a faded flower drooping from its vase, a ray of parting 
twilight resting on the sweet face of one of Guido’s cherubs, the 
shadow of a stately lime cast through a window upon the polished 
floor, the very pattern of the luxurious rugs disposed about the 
room, the muffled pealing of the distant knocker, the silvery chim- 
ing of the mantel clock. 

Lhey had not long to await the appearance of the lady presi- 
dent of the mansion—the aunt of the hapless Marquis, who en- 
tered the apartment in a state of evident affliction and alarm. 
“* He was very ill,” she said; “ wandering, and at times delirious, 
and had repeatedly, in those intervals of excitement, called upon 
the familiar names of Mr. Archer and his ward. This,” she added, 
with a faint smile, “was scarcely to be wondered at, considering 
the extent to which the intimacy between them had proceeded, and 
the superior attraction he had ever experienced in their society, so 
that for it he might have been said, comparatively speaking, to 
have deserted all other, and to have only felt happy when with 
themselves alone. ’ 
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It was now Mr. Archer’s turn to express his sense of such extra- 
ordinary courtesy, kindliness, and predilection, and to assure his 
noble auditress that such distinguished friendship could only be 
equalled by their deep appreciation of the same ; that Miss Elmore 
and himself were that day there for the express purpose of con- 
veying to the Countess in person their heartfelt sympathy in this 
her exceeding trial, as well as of preferring an earnest request that 
should an opportunity offer, that lady would convey to their suffer- 
ing friend the knowledge of their united solicitude, as also of the 
deep affliction with which this unfortunate occurrence had so un- 
expectedly overwhelmed them. “ Norah, my dear,” he added in 
conclusion (and he gave the poor, shrinking, half-frightened girl 
another of his tremendous looks), ** you would wish to add a few 
words, I am sure ; the Countess will amiably excuse any deficiency 
resulting from present very natural embarrassment”—a grave and 
respectful bow forming a fitting accompaniment to this well-deli- 
vered speech. 

“Pray do not impose such a task upon Miss Elmore,” the Coun- 
tess interrupted, assuming a more lively manner; “ I can well un- 
derstand how this unhappy event must necessarily have affected 
her. No words are wanting—her simple presence here is amply 
sufficient; and be assnred that such valued proof of affection will 
not be without its effect in hastening the period of the Marquis’s 
restoration.” 

What could Norah say—especially whilst those terrible eyes 
were gleaming in the semi-darkness of the apartment thus threat- 
eningly upon her? She felt very faint and sick, and turned 
ashy white, but no one heeded; and so, with a mind quite stupified, 
und a bewildered air, she sat still, mute, and voiceless, until the 
embarrassing scene was quickly terminated by the entrance of the 
Marquis’s valet, bearing his master’s compliments to Mr. Archer, 
together with an urgent request that the visitor should favour him 
with his presence in his sick chamber, an entreaty to which Mr. 
Archer, leaving Norah ¢éte-d-téte with the Countess, immediately 
responded. wRi 

‘Ah, Archer, you here! how kind of you,” the Marquis faintly 
said, as he extended his hand. ‘ You are welcome to our abode of 
pleasure,” he continued somewhat wildly. “ This was ever a gay 
house ; who should think that sorrow could ever enter here?” and 
as he spoke he burst into a loud hysterical laugh, as rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a rush of tears. A medical attendant here approached, 
and feeling his pulse, gave some directions to the nurse, who stood 
at the other side of the gorgeous couch, busily occupied in ad- 
ministering cooling applications to the fevered head. Apparently 
the fit of tears had given him relief, for after the lapse of a few 
moments, his glance fell with comparative calmness upon the watch- 
ful group which surrounded him. ‘I would be alone,” he said, 
authoritatively—“ alone with this gentleman only,” and he slightly 
pressed the hand he still held within his own. ‘There was no op- 
posing this imperious mandate—tone, air, and manner alike forbid- 
ding any such attempt ; and so, ere the lapse of another minute, 
the apartment was vacated by all save the guardian of our heroine 
and the bad, unhappy, reckless man who had sought her for his 
wife. He did not speak again until the footsteps of the last 
lingerer had passed the outside threshold of the chamber ; then, as 
the glistening tapestry which hung before the entrance to the ante- 
room fell back into its wonted place, like an azure veil, he said 
eagerly : 

a Is she here, Archer? Did they tell. me right? Has she 
in reality so proved her thought of me? Do not delude, bit tell 
me ere it be too late—tell me if indeed Norah has done this ?” 

Mr. Archer, not without some inward movings of agitation and 
embarrassment, in a low, earnest voice assured him that she had. 

“She is at this moment in the house?” continued the Marquis 
interrogatively. | 

Mr. Archer again assented. ; 

“Archer, do you desire that I should live? Is it your wish that 
I might recover ?” 

The individual thus appealed to simply answered, “ Can you 
doubt it ?” 

“Then let me be avenged! Let me triumph, if but for one brief 
moment, over the unmitigated scoundrel who has been the cause of 
this. I love your ward! To her acceptance I now offer my hand 
and fortune. Let her but agree to be my wife by private contract 
here—this very hour [Mr. Archer involuntarily started]—let 1t go 
forth to the world that Norah Elmore has become my peerless 
bride; and should it be indeed decreed that I must die, at least let 
it not be uncheered by the light of the sweetest. vengeance that 
ever fired the breast of living man.” 

Here was’a dilemma! Norah’s guardian was absolutely petrified 





between perplexity and amazement. What possible chance of suc- 
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cess would be his in such delicate mission, he but too thoroughly 


knew. What present likelihood of bending the young girl’s reso- 
lute will in absolute submission to his own, was also but too per- 
ceptibly clear. Never before had he been called upon to experience 
such a difficulty; it was beyond all precedent completely over- 
whelming. After an embarrassed pause he ventured, whilst ex- 
ing the high sense of the honour intended him, to gently ex- 
tulate, reminding the Marquis of his present weak state, and of 
the danger of risking any further excitement. ‘When you are 
able to bear removal to another room,” he said, “‘ then we shall 
feel pleasure in entertaining the matter; under existing circum- 
stances I cannot help thinking the course proposed by you is 
scarcely even feasible. 

“JT shall have myself immediately removed to an adjoining 
apartment,” persisted the Marquis; ** the couch upon which I rest 
can easily be wheeled into the adjoining sal6éon. Let Norah but 
consent to do as I solicit, and the sick chamber shall no longer pre- 
sent a barrier to her immediate presence.” 

Mr. Archer, still further embarrassed by this importunity, ven- 
tured to suggest that it might appear precipitate, and that the 
world might feel inclined to censure as unseemly a betrothal 
solemnized under such circumstances. The only reply to this, how- 
ever, being an excited denunciation of the said world and all be- 
longing thereto, and a vehement reiteration of his former frenzied 
request. 

he gentleman thus importuned having arrived at the conclusion 
that further remonstrance would be unavailing, briefly pledged 
himself to use his utmost influence in furthering the desires of his 
friend. Then slowly, and with a troubled air of mingled anxiety 
and reluctance, he quitted the chamber of the Marquis, and di- 
rected his steps towards the saloon where he had left Norah and 
the Countess. A summons from her nephew for the immediate 
attendance of the latter speedily removed every obstacle to the com- 
munication he was about to make. Yet still Norah’s guardian 
seemed to hesitate, as it were, in spite of himself. Was it because 
of the natural dislike of a manly mind to assert over the “* weaker 
vessel” the authority so vested in him? Was it because that he 
feared to witness the distress, nay, even the anguish he but too well 
knew such an exercise of power would naturally occasion? Was 
it because that he anticipated a resistance so determined—a reso- 
lution so invincible, that he shrank from encountering so terrible 
an ordeal? Or, ah! might it not have been that the solemn words 
of his all but forgotten contract—his sacred promise, ‘ She shall be 
free as air,” even like to the myterious handwriting upon the 
walls of Balthazar’s banquetting hall, came out before his mental 
vision, letter by letter, in indelible characters of flame? But, 
reader, be it remembered that the stake was a heavy one—the de- 
sire that he should come in and be hailed a winner, proportion- 
ately exciting and vehement ; that the power of self-delusion and of 
pride had taught him to gloss over those errors of his nature which 
a true repentance only could awaken to an innate sense of crime ; 
that, consequently, “the heart being deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked,” a determination to persevere in the self- 
same course he had hitherto been pursuing had the effect of speedily 
erasing every lightest vestige of a saving thought. 
_ During his brief absence, the apartment had been _partiall 
ughted. A sparkling chandelier overhead was pouring down soft 
streams of tranquillizing light, and at intervals, in the shadowy dis- 
tances of the spacious room, solitary figures, like so many genil 
of the lamp, starred the prevailing obscurity by holding forth their 
glistening censers, bright with the roseate glow of the essence of 
the olive. Suddenly Mr. Archer’s voice, om a harsh and un- 
natural, sounded upon the attentive ear of the orphan girl. 

“Norah would it be your wish to gratify a dying man?” he 
turned and confronted her as he spoke—“ one who may not live to 
see to-morrow’s morn. The physicians have but just now told me 
the Marquis has scarce a chance of life. To you, in a certain sense, 
and to you only, is this calamity to be attributed ; make reparation 
therefore whilst yet such rests within your power. Pledge your hand 
to him; it may be but for a fleeting moment. In his agony he 
craves this of you (his last earthly petition) ; will you not suffer him 
to depart in peace? Will you not do your duty by this breaking 
heart, which has loved you so faithfully and so well? Norah, I 
say you must do it, and you will.” 

ale, scared, and bewildered, she looked up at him in positive 
terror. ‘+ What is it you require of me to do ?” she asked, witha 
nameless dread upon her whitening face. 

“That you see the Marquis, and that immediately,” he answered, 
as moving towards the door he motioned her to follow. In precipi- 
tation, he thought, lay his only chance of hope. Let her but have a 
moment’s time for reflection, and that same hour would, he felt but 
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too well assured, sound the despairing death-knell of his cherished 
wish ; this laudable piece of generalship being quite opportunely 
favoured by the hurried entrance of a servant, who said he had 
been sent to entreat their presence in the apartment to which the 
Marquis had been removed—his orders being to conduct them 
thither with all possible haste. Norah had been clinging in an 
agony of entreaty to her guardian’s arm, vainly endeavouring to 
detain him, when the appearance of the servant put an effectual 
stop to all further demonstration of feeling upon her part. 

“*My dear, we must hasten—the danger is imminent.” Mr. 
Archer observed, in a tone of self-possessed dignity especially in- 
tended for the edification of the flurried menial ; and accordingly, 
nimbly preceded by that functionary, they ascended the slim steps 
of the spacious stair which led to the private apartments of the 
Marquis. 

Norah—her brain in a whirl, her mind all but maddened by 
the nearness of the peril which threatened even at that same in- 
stant to overwhelm her—still tried hard to nerve herself for the 
coming contest. Over and over again did she keep repeating the 
familiar words of her daily prayer: ‘“‘ Holy Mary, pray for me!— 
Holy angel guardian, be near to aid me! Father, who art in heaven, 
take pity on the orphan; hear and save!” Ah! heaven help the 
poor stricken creature whose sore-tried heart utters such cry as 
this of need—whose mind, like to that of Norah's, realizes for the 
first time what prayer actually is; no longer a mere form of well- 
selected words, a reverential tribute of respect, a verbal ceremo- 
nial, cold, passive, spiritless—how oft, alas! without intent or unc- 
tion, but as the bright blade to the arm of the hero—as the saving 
plank to the clinging grasp of the drowning—a power, a rescue, 
and a stay; a supernatural deliverance of which they can have 
formed no preconceived idea, yet which they now feel is theirs to 
grasp at in breathless eagerness—a magic call for help, even from 
the highest heaven—a summons from the creature to the Creator— 
from the finite to the infinite; and yet, blessed be that immeasur- 
able condescension, what words can be more true than that God 
himself hath willed it ? 

Through an outer room to one still larger, and thence into an oval 
saloon, separated from the other apartments of the suite by a cur- 
tain of cloth of gold, fringed with deep and massive lace, they swiftly, 
and as it were mechanically, passed into the chamber now mee 
by the apparently dying man. The rich couch, or sofa, upon which 
the Marquis lay stood at the extreme end of the apartment, anid 
was surrounded as they entered by a group of persons, consisting 
of the weeping Countess and a lady friend, the gravely self-pos- 
sessed physicians, who had been by this time anxiously recalled; a 
gentleman wearing the ordinary dress of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and another personage, whom Norah recognized as 
the British Consul. A little knot of evidently inquisitive domestics 
were lingering about the entrance, seeming very much as though 
curiosity had for the once got the better of their usually unexcep- 
tionable good manners. A state of great exhaustion had suc- 
ceeded the removal of the sufferer. The windows had been opened 
to give him air, and he lay quite faint and powerless, gasping for 
breath. A restorative however being administered, after the lapse 
of a few minutes he seemed somewhat to rally, and when Norah, 
led by her guardian tremblingly approached, he once more found 
voice to speak, though not without the experience of considerable 
difficulty. What actually took place at that particular period 
Norah could scarcely tell. She had a hazy recollection afterwards of 
some impassioned appeal being made to her—of furtive whisper- 
ings warning her of the immediate danger of refusal—of some re- 
ligiously-spoken words of mingled entreaty and consolation, she 
knew not by whom uttered; and then there came that gasp- 
ing sensation at the chest which so frequently accompanies strong 
and distressing emotion, and that strange parching of the mouth as 
though the tongue in very dryness had clove unto it. Conscious 
only that some great crisis in her fate had actually arrived, and 
feeling that now or never must she assert her independence, and 
boldly oppose this threatened innovation upon her dearest rights, 
she gently disengaged her hand from the eager clasp of her suitor, 
and without the slightest tinge of haughtiness or affectation in her 
demeanour gracefully declined to permit of further converse. “ Some 
misunderstanding,” she said, in her low, sweet, girlish voice “ had 
evidently existed—some singular misapprehension, she knew not 
how or wherefore.” Here a withering look from Mr. Archer checked 
the faint wording of her trembling lips. 

“Tt is to the hastiness of the proceeding Miss Elmore takes oc- 
casion to object,” he said, with an admirable effort to appear per- 
fectly bland and at his ease. “She thinks the time unsuited to 
such consideration.” 
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** Uncle!’ Norah reproachfully ejaculated, but Mr. Archer, in a 
stern whisper, bade her hold her peace. 

“T will answer for her myself,” he said, addressing the Marquis. 
‘‘ She is ready to do anything in her power ; it’s a mere question 
of time.” 

“Time may be for me no longer,” interrupted the sick man. 
“am I to be robbed of vengeance as well as of life? Archer, you. 
are deceiving me!” 

The angry blood rushed to the very temples of the individual 
Addressed. He turned quickly round, and delivered a brief man- 
date in an under tone to the trembling Norah. ‘She promises,” 
he said aloud, endeavouring to suppress by the elevation of his 
own voice the wild denial which sprang to the poor girl’s lips. 

“Swear it!” the Marquis exclaimed with startling vehemence, 
whilst the large drops of perspiration gathered upon his brow, and 
his strange eyes glared upon them like those of a maniac. 

“ The man is dying,” whispered Norah’s guardian in her agonized 
ear. “Let him depart in peace. She promises, Hillesford, he 
reiterated.” 

‘Swear it,” pursued the other in frenzied excitement. ‘ Swear 
it, with her hand in mine, and all here present as witnesses. Let 
the seal be set to the irrevocable contract, and let it this night 
go forth, through the medium of the public press, that she tor 
whose sake I have been brought to this fatal pass has, whilst the 
light of that same fatal day still lingers in the heavens, become my 
promised wife—my well-beloved affianced.” 

Norah was very pale—so pale, indeed, that there was scarce a 
shade of difference between her face and the blanched countenance 
of the seemingly expiring man. Every eye was turned upon her 
in breathless expectation—every sound was stilled. In the excite- 
ment of the moment an idea of escaping from the house had glanced 
into her mind. She looked towards the door of the apartment, 
and at the same instant her hearing, now rendered painfully 
acute, detected the noise of some sudden commotion in the hall 
below. A confused hurrying of many feet—the whispered mur- 
mur of several voices, as ascending the staircase they neared the 
chamber. <A quick hope of deliverance flashed up like an unex- 
pected light. She could scarcely restrain the impulse which urged 
her to cry out for help; but with wonderful self-control she mas- 
tered the undignified suggestion, and stood there firm and unyield- 
ing as a virgin martyr at the stake. 

Once more did the quivering tones of the Marquis sepeat the 
words of his imperative demand. ‘“ Swear it!” he cried wildly, en- 
deavouring to raise himself from his recumbent position in a pa- 
roxysm of agitation. 

Mr. Archer, hastily snatched Norah's hand, in the mad hope 
that she would suffer him to place it as a solemn pledge within the 
fevered clasp of her suitor—an effort in which he signally failed, 
for, with a promptitude and decision which quite took him by sur- 
prise, the young girl had firmly and effectually resisted. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Archer, nothing daunted, had already pronounced the 
initial letter of the sentence—the first word of this singular be- 
trothal by proxy; the all-important ‘* J” had come forth impetu- 
ously, as though in his anxiety to relieve the terrible agitation of 
the sufferer he had grown entirely reckless of all other considera- 
tions, when, just as the failing voice of Norah (as rushing franti- 
cally betewen them she exclaimed, * You dare not swear!”) broke 
upon the hushed air of the apartment (a sentence, however, which 
no one present very distinctiy heard), a servant noiselessly enter- 
ing had delivered a whispered message*to the Countess. A half- 
stifled exclamation escaped the lady’s whitening lips; a cry of 
‘He is gone!” as almost instantaneously succeeded. The com- 
uunication of the servant had, as was supposed, been overheard by 
the master, and, whatever it might be, had proved too much for 
the present weak condition of his system. The Marquis had 
fainted. Speedily a whisper arose within the room—a half-confused 
and scarce intelligible murmur amidst the distress and hurry of 
that exciting moment, and whilst Norah viewed, with feelings we 
shall not attempt to analyze, the as yet ineffectual efforts to restore 
that suspended animation, some faintly distinguished syllables bore 
to her ear the unexpected intelligence that the Duke of Chichester 
(the father of the Marquis) was dead! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





It is lamentable to think, what a gulf of impractibility must 
ever separate men of principle, whom offices want, from men of no prin- 
ciple, who want offices. Those who would, conscientiously, em,loy 
power for the good of others, deserve it, but do not desire it; and those 
who would euipiocy it for the good of themseives, desire it, but do not 
deserve it.— Lacon. 








OLD SAYINGS. 





THERE is one class of literary productions which is a source to 
many of never-failing pleasure. Like a fertile soil, when properly 
cultivated it never fails to yield a good crop. It requires, no doubt, 
the skill of a husbandman to till the soil, but with assiduity and 
attention success is never wholly wanting. We allude to proverbial 
sayings. We may take up, almost at random, a collection of those 
of any nation on the face of the earth. Some are particularly 
characteristic of certain nations. For example, an English pro- 
verb, “* Civility costs no money,” may be said to display that 
element in the ordinary national propensity which has induced the 
French to designate the English as a nation of shopkeepers : “ Une 
peuple boutiquiere.” Let us take another from the Englishman’s 
neighbour across St. George’s Channel, and we find the modern 
Gaul saying, in his country fashion, “* On attrappe plus des mouches 
avec du miél qu’ avec du vinaigre,” which we may as well render, 
for those who may not be familiar with his language: “ More flies 
are caught with honey than with vinegar, ” which wisely teaches us 
that politeness is far more winning in the world than rudeness or 
discourtesy. 

We turn from those which savour much of worldly wisdom, to 
some of our own country. We select one which has some parallels 
in those of other nations: 


“Wn-am HA cponpa archon sean an capiayo.” 
‘‘In the time of need a true friend is disclosed.” 


Or, in the form of the old rhyme: 


“A friend in need 
Is a friend indeed.” 


The Spaniard inverts this rather curiously, and he says : “‘ Amigo 
del buon tempo mudase conel viento.” That is, ‘ A friend in pros- 
perity (more literally, a fine-weather friend) changes or shifts with 
the breeze.” And in another phrase, which is singularly colloquial, 
almost dramatic in its structure, he says: “Ahora que tengo 
oveja y borrego, todos me dicen, en hora buena esteis, Pedro!” 
Which we render, ‘‘Now that I have got a ewe and a lamb, every- 
one that I meet says to me, good day, Peter!” 

The old Roman moralist and orator, Cicero, furnishes a more 
exact counterpart of our Irish proverb when he says: ‘ Amicus 
certusin re incerta cernitur.” ‘A sure friend is brought to the 
test by some doubtful or uncertain event.” Or as it has been more 
fully rendered : “It is only in situations of danger that we prove 
the sincerity of friendship. But alas for poor human nature, it is 
still often found that, to use the words of the same pagan sage - 
“Ubi opes, ibi amici ;” z.e., ‘Where there is wealth there are 
friends.” 

On the hollowness of this latter maxim we will not trust our- 
selves to make any observation ; in fact, it needs none. 





THE VIOLET. 
Down in a shady grove there grew 
A violet fresh and fair, 
It meekly hid from vulgar view 
Of all that passed by there. 


It looked not for admiring eye, 
It neither sought for praise, 
But in its pure simplicity 
It passed its modest days. 


Though beauty did not lend its hue 
‘To paint it like the rose, 

Its fragrance daily sweeter grew 
Than any flower that blows. 


Thus many people—plain to see, 
Whom beauty does not grace, 
Have sweeter charms by far for me 
Than those with pretty face. 
H. H. O. 
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THE round tower of Kinneigh in one respect differs from every 
other building of. that interesting class now to be found in 
Ireland, inasmuch as it presents an hexagonal base, and is 
furnished on its first story with a floor composed of flag-stone. 
a few other towers some peculiarities of design may be 
noticed. That, of Ardmore is divided by three external belts 
of projecting masonry. At Dysart, in the county Clare, one 
belt is found, At Devenish, upon the band or coping immedi- 
ately beneath the conical roof may be seen four quaintly carved 
human heads, the beards of which, in two instances, are curi- 
ously interlaced, while the remainder of the coping is decorated 
with a variety of designs, set in irregular order. Minor differ- 
ences might be referred to in many of the towers, but in Kin- 
neigh alone do we find the hexagonal base. Here too occurs 
the only instance of an original floor remaining ; it covers the 
asement storey, which internally as well as externally is hexa- 
gonal ; the floor is furnished with a small quadrangular open- 
ing, placed in its centre, and only just large enough to admit of 
the passage of aman. Four projecting rests upon the interior 
indicate that there were anciently that number of floors in the 
upper portion of the building, and we find that, as usual, each 
apartment was lighted by a small window. The doorway and 
other Openings are square headed, and display the inclined 
Sides so characteristic of early Irish work. ‘The conical roof 
and top apertures no longer exist, so that the tower, though at 
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Present measuring seventyfeet in height, must originally have | 
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KINNEIGH—Co. CORK. 


been considerably higher. The doorway is placed at the un- 
usual distance of twelve feet from the ground, Some yearsago, 

the Protestant incumbent of the parish caused wooden floors 

to be placed upon the rests which indicated the ancient division 

of the tower into apartments or storeys. A similar restora- 

tion was made at Clondalkin, and, but a few years ago, atthe 

round tower of Lusk, county Dublin. ‘The rooms thus formed 
average about twelve feet in height, by about nine or.ten ‘in 
diameter. With the exception of the uppermost storey, they are 
invariably lighted and aired by one opening. As most of the 
round towers of Ireland bear evidence of having possessed ‘at 
least six floors, and as each floor or ‘‘ flat,” as the Scotch say, 
may be considered capable of affording accommodation for ‘at 
least ten temporary occupants, itis evident. that the clojcrheach, 
during times of invasion or danger, must have been looked 
upon by the clergy and non-combatants as a very important 
place of retreat. 

Kinneigh tower is one of those which, according to tradi- 
tion, was erected by the famous Goban Saor, a very celebrated 
Irish architect who flourished so long ago as the 6th century 
but about whose history we know very little. In No. 17 of 
this Magazine, we gave a legend of the Goban, as related by 
the people in the neighbourhood of Holy Cross Abbey, county 
Tipperary. Another story, still current amongst the people, 
actually sends our illustrious but very mysterious artist to 
Britain, from which country he barely escaped with his life. 
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It appears, according to the legend, that the Goban had been 
invited over to build a palace for a British prince. This he 
undertook to do, and did; but the consummate skill of the ar- 
tist had nearly caused his destruction, ‘‘ for the prince, struck 


with the matchless beauty of the palace, was determined that 


it should stand unrivalled on the earth, by putting the archi- 
tect to death who alone was capable of constructing such 
another, after the moment the building received the finishing 
touches of his hand.” The Goban, however, had a daughter- 
in-law of marvellous wisdom, and trusting to her sagacity, ‘‘ in 
an interview with his majesty, he acquaints him that the build- 
ing was being completed, and that its beauty exceeded every- 
thing of the kind he had done before; but that it could not 
be finished without a certain instrument which he unfortu- 
nately left at home, and he requested his royal permission to 
return for it. The king would by no means consent to the 
Goban Saor’s departure, but anxious to have the edifice com- 
pleted, he was willing to send a trusty messenger into Ireland 
for that instrument upon which the finishing of the royal edifice 
depended. The other assured his majesty that it was of so 
much importance that he would not entrust it into the hands 
of the greatest of his majesty’s subjects. It was finally ar- 
ranged that the king’s eldest son should proceed to Rath 
Goban, and upon producing his credentials to the lady of the 
castle, receive the instrument of which she had the keeping, 
and which the Goban Saor named ‘ Cur-an-aigh-an-cuim.’ Upon 
his arrival in Ireland, the young prince proceeded to fulfil his 
errand; but the knowing mistress of Rath Goban, judging from 
the tenor of the message and the ambiguous expressions couched 
under the name of the pretended instrument, that her husband 
and father-in-law were victims to some deep treachery, she 
bade him welcome, inquired closely after her absent friends, 
and told him he should have the object of his mission when 
he should have refreshed himself after the fatigues of his long 
journey. Beguiled by the suavity of her manners and the 
wisdom of her words, the prince complied with her invitation 
to remain all night at Rath Goban. But in the midst of his 
security, the domestics, faithful to the call of their mistress, 
had him bound in chains and led to the dungeon of the casile. 
Thus the wisdom of the Goban Saor, and the discrimination of 
his daughter, completely baffled the wicked designs of the king, 
who received intimation that his son’s life would surely atone 
for the blood of the architect. He dismissed them to their 
native country laden with splendid presents, and on their safe 
arrival at Rath Goban the prince was restored to liberty.”’ 
‘¢ But the name of the Goban Saor,” adds the chronicler of 
the legend, ‘‘ will live while the Irish race shall retain their 
vernacular tongue, or his maxims of wisdom are the oracles of 
unlettered instruction. I have not learned the particular 
period at which he flourished, but tradition says he was su- 
perior to all his contemporaries in the art of building; even in 
that dark age when so little communication existed between 
oe not so remotely situated, his fame extended to distant 
ands.” 

Like every other structure of its class and character in Ire- 
land or elsewhere, the tower of Kinneigh stands in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a church. Unfortunately no portion of the 
original church remains. The present building was erected 
in 1791, and is, as might be expected from the architectural 
taste of the period, extremely ugly. The parish of Kinneigh, 
which is said to have been the head of a bishopric, founded by 


St. Mocholmoge, or Columba the younger, is situated eight | 
miles from Bandon on the road to Dunmanway. Not far from 


the church, to the southward, are the remains of an ancient 
fort, containing in its centre a large monolith of very unusual 
character, and set erect in the earth. In the neighbourhood 


are several smaller forts, proving the early occupation of the : 


district. W. F. W. 

The pursuit in which we cannot ask God’s protection must be 
criminal; the pleasure for which we dare not thank Him, cannot be inno- 
Gent 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O'Fxranacay, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &c.” 








RICHARD KIRWAN, LL.D., F.R.S., P.R.I.Ae 


The O’Kerwans.—Richard Kirwan born a.p. 1733.—His precocious 
genius.—Conduct at Poictiers.—Letter from his mother.—A ppointed 
Professor of Humanity.—Mr. James Roche’s account of Mr. Kirwan.— 
His elder brother killed in a duel.—Thoughts of marriage.—Letter to 
his brother Andrew, and reply.—Residence at Menlough Castle.— 
Speedy retreat.—Studies for the bar.—Called in 1766.—Death of 
Mrs. Kirwan.—Practises as a barrister.—Singular conduct in his pro. 
fession.—Ceases to practise.—Devotes himself to scientific pursuits. — 
Resides in London in 1777.—Elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Distinguished associates.—Affairs in Ireland.—The Royal Irish 
Academy established by Royal Charter 1786.—Mr. Kirwan an active 
member.—His numerous essays.—Conversation with Lady Morgan 
about Irish music.—Bunting’s Collection.—Improves the Museum of 
the Royal Dublin Society.—Elected President of the Royal Irish 
Academy in 1799.—His lonely habits —Temperate living.—Descrip-. 
tion of an interview with Miss Owenson, authoress of the “ W ld 
Irish Girl” (Lady Morgan).—Appearance of Richard Kirwan described 
by Mr. Owenson.—Death and burial, 1812.—His character. 

THE subject of my present Recollection was among the first of 

very eminent Irishmen, Richard Kirwan, but better known to 

the halls of science than the courts of law. Hardiman, in his 

‘‘ History of Galway,” says it has been pointedly observed, as 

a reflection on Ireland, that the abilities of Mr. Kirwan were 

more appreciated, and his reputation was greater, in every 

country of Europe than his own. It is time to wipe away 
such grounds of reproach. One of the most learned men I ever 
knew, the late Mr. James Roche of Cork, in his ‘‘ Essays by 
an Octogenarian,’’* has the following tribute to Mr. Kirwan: 

‘‘T had the advantage of his acquaintance, which impressed 

me with a deep sense of his most extensive acquirements. 

Indeed I have seldom seen them exceeded, even by the wide- 

spread circle of learned men into whose society various cir- 

cumstances conduced to introduce me at home and abroad.” 

The family from which Mr. Kirwan descended had a very dis- 

tinguished place in the county of Galway. ‘* The O’Kerwans,” 

says D’Alton,+ ‘* were an ancient Irish sept of Connaught, but 
the name has been, as it may be considered, Anglicised into 

Kirwan, by which orthography it was known in the county of 

Galway from the 18th century.” The learned historian recounts 
many distinguished members of this family. Patrick Kirwan, 
in 1648, built the castle of Cregg, in the county of Galway, 
one of the latest fortified buildings erected in the west of Ire- 
land. On the accession of Richard Kirwan to the family 
estates, he considerably enlarged and improved the castle, 
which, at the present day, is one of the most picturesque and 
venerable seats in the kingdom. The original builder of the 
castle, Patrick, was succeeded by his son Martin, father of 
Captain Patrick Kirwan, who commanded a company in Lord 
Bophin’s infantry, in the army of King James II. His son, 
Martin, had four sons, Patrick, Richard, Andrew, and Hya- 
cinth. Martin Kirwan married the daughter of Hyacinth 
French of Cloughballymore, county Galway, Esq., and occa- 
sionally resided with his father-in-law, at whose house Richard, 
the second son, was born, a.p. 1788. 

Not long after his birth, Richard Kirwan was taken to the 
family mansion of Cregg, where his early years were spent. 





As the boy is said to be father of the man, we naturally en- 
deavour to ascertain whether the juvenile career of a man of 
letters gave promise of his genius, and in Richard Kirwan’s in- 
stance the adage was fully sustained. He showed an early ap- 
titude for learning. At five years of age he could conjugate a 
French verb, and made such progress in history, that, when not 
above six, overhearing some persons disputing about an histo- 
_rical event, he ceased playing with a favourite dog to set them 
right. He evinced so great a fondness for an acquaintance with 
ancient history, that at the age of seven he made an abridg- 





* Vol, ii, p. 151. + ‘Irish Army List,” p. 767. 
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ment, preserving most of the principal events. This early ac- 
quaintance with history was preserved, and all through life be 
was remarkable for his familiarity with the chief events of all 
uations. Rather than allow himself to be disturbed during his 
reading, it was his habit, on clandestinely obtaining a book 
from the library, to climb a thickly-covered tree, affording 
abundant concealment; and there he read for hours, unheeding 
the shouts of those searching for him. He also slept with 
some cherished volume under his pillow, and awaking at day- 
\reak, read in bed until the hour he was expected to arise. 
His first preceptor was the Rev. Nicholas M‘Nally, a Domi- 
nican friar, chaplain to the family of Cloughballymore. On 
the death of Mr. French, his maternal grandfather, he was 
sent with his two younger brothers, Andrew and Hyacinth, to 
a Protestent free school, on Erasmus Smith’s foundation, at 
Ga'way, still in existence, but for many years by no means so 
useful in conferring instruction as it ought. His elder brother 
Pitrick, had, in 1745, been sent to complete his studies to Poic- 
tiers, the penal laws then disgracing the statute-book prohibiting 
the instruction of Roman Catholics in schools conducted by 
members o! that church in Ireland. His brothers continued 
at the Protestant school of Galway for several years, and there, 
probably, Richard Kirwan imbibed those ideas of religion 
which subsequently induced him to abandon the creed of his 
ancestors, and- become a member of the Established Church. 
He left the Galway school in 1750, and joined his brother 
Patrick at Poictiers. 

Shortly after his arrival, the preceptors in the college were 
much perplexed by his firm resolution not to become further 
acquainted with the French language. He likewise refused to 
associate with French youths, seeking the society of the pupils 
from his native land. The superior remonstrated, but in vain ; 
so they had recourse to an ingenious mode of conquering his 
obstinacy. At this period, when in his seventeenth year, he was 
devoted to the study of chemistry, and when his companions 
sought the ball-court or the gymnasium,,and amused them- 
selves at the games of youth, Richard Kirwan was deep in works 
onchemistry. The knowledge of his predilection for this study 
induced the superior of the college to take away all his chemi- 
eal books in English or Latin, and substitute for them others 
written in the French language, in which the able works of 
Lavoisier and Bartholet were written. This had the desired 
effect. His love of science conquered his repugnance to the 
language, and he spoke and wrote French with fluency in a 
short time. His devoted fondness for chemistry appears to 
have occasioned much anxiety to his mother, who feared it 
would absorb his time, and prevent his advancing in the 
studies essential to complete his education. She was evidently 
a lady of uncommon mind, and the case of Richard Kirwan 
is probably another of the many instances of talent inherited 
from a gifted mother. A letter printed in the aceount of 
her distinguished son, by Michael Donovan, Esq., M.R.1.A., 
contained in ‘* The Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,”’ 
vol. iv., fully evinces her solicitude and ability. It was written 
shortly after Richard had left Ireland for the college at Poic- 
tiers, as appears from the date: 

“16th May, 1750. 

“My prar Dicky—lI would write to you a good deal about 
your studies if I thought it to much purpose ; but | am pretty 
much of opinion that experience alone must effect what advice 
will not at present. I apprehend that chemistry, or some such 
abstruse study takes up your time and attention too much ; 
for I believe philosophy, rhetoric, or any such study, which 
you are to go through regularly after one-another, wont re- 
quire such a number of books at once. The consequence will 
convince you, I fear, when it’s too late, of your studying any- 
thing but as you are directed ; doing any more is but a child- 
ish curiosity that would not be approved by persons of sense 
here whom I have sounded on this head—and I am sure it is 
60 there. They say that beginning chemistry before one has 
studied philosophy is beginning at the wrong end. How con- 
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founding must that be, and pernicious to the body and mind. 
Lhe faculties of the one, and the strength and growth of the 
other cannot but be hurt and weakened by it extremely, nei- 
ther being come to perfection yet in you, that are so young. 
Therefore let me tell you, if you go beyond the dictation of 
your masters, you are ruined. I write this early enough to 
prevent your doing yourself any harm ; and, my dear ecbild, 
you can’t imagine what comfort it would give me to hear that 
you take my advice in this particular. You see whether I have 
cause to be uneasy about it, when I tell you the misfortunes 
of two that were eminent in that way. One Furlong, who 
found out the way to make Bath metal, crew by study at last 
melancholy, let his beard grow, and talked to himself—in short, 
by all I heard, he was lost by it ; and the Dominican friar that 
found out the way to make gunpowder blew himself up. 
There was the end of their labours and profound studies, as 
they fancied. There are several instances of people that were 
turned, or “touched,” as they call it, by study, which makes me 
insist so long upon your not falling into the dangerous practice, 
which I suspect you do, as you were so fond of it here, and not 
to be easily put off of what you would be inclined to. Your 
brother Patrick, if he had the greatest passion for anything, I 
would require but just to let him know my reasons to disapprove 
on’t, and he would be sure, in a letter or two, to answer my 
desire to the full, and seem ashamed to be the occasion of 
giving me so much trouble. He would let me know imme- 
diately that he will comply, and even without reluctance. 
What dangers has he not escaped, with God’s blessing, by this 
happy temper! I read somewhere, in a French book, what 
I would have my children often consider; it runs thus: ‘ La 
plupart des hommes employent la premiere partie de leur vie 
a rendre l’autre miserables.? This, you see, was a very just 
observation of the author. 

‘‘ 7 am so uneasy to satisfy you, I leave £6 in Mr. Usher's 
hands to buy anything for you that you will have a mind to ; 
but it frightens me to think you could buy books with it. 
Write to me again about what books you want; if they be of 
chemistry, I'll never desire to hear more of them. Adieu, 
dear Dicky ; mind your health even for my sake, and take 
care of your immortal soul, that it may enter into the joys of 
our Lord when you leave this valley of tears. Your Grand- 
mamma French, who loves you greatly, often thinks of you, 
and gives you her blessing.—I am, my dear Dicky, your loving 
mother, ‘Mary Fr. Kirwan.” 

I do not believe this earnest appeal had much influence in 
preventing ‘‘ Dear Dicky” reading works on chemistry. How- 
ever, he does not appear to have neglected his other studies, 
and it is stated by Mr. Donovan, that, having entered on his 
novitiate for the Society of Jesus, either at St. Omer’s or Hes- 
den, he was so excellent a Latin scholar the Jesuits considered 
him qualified to act as Professor of Humanity. Many of the 
French clergy who outlived the sanguinary days of the Revo- 
lution spoke highly of his qualifications as professor. But it 
does not appear he ever entertained any lasting designs of em- 
bracing a religious life. The probationary period enjomed by 
the rules of the Society of Jesus require a novitiate of several 
years, and it would appear as if Mr. Kirwan left the college 
after a brief sojourn. In the “‘ Essays by an Octogenarian” 
(vol. ii. p. 152), the learned James Roche of Cork gives the fol- 
lowing account of Mr. Kirwan: ‘ Amongst other personal 
anecdotes he told me that on completing his collegiate studies 
under the Jesuits at St. Omer’s, when education was forbidden 
to Catholics in those kingdoms, he proceeded to Paris, where 
he was introduced by his cousin, the Chevalier D'Arcy, a mem- 
ber, though an Irishman, of the Academy of Sciences, to 
D’Alembert, then (about 1754) tle literary dictator of the 
French metropolis. During the interview, Kirwan, with the 
unhesitating confidence of youth, applied some disparaging epi- 
thet to Bishop Berkeley’s apparent paradox on the subject of 
matter, for which he was paternally, as he expressed it, reproved 
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by D’Alembert. ‘Beware, young man,’ emphatically said the 
mathematician, ‘ of passing preci, itate judgment on what must 
necessarily be, now at least, beyond the reach of your under- 
standing. A formidable adversary is your countrsman, against 
whom, even in the maturity of my years, I should fearfully 
enter the lists, and assuredly it would require a riper intellect 
and a more exercised pen than you can now possess, to over- 
throw Berkeley’s theory, however paradoxical it may strike 
ou.’ +B 

While Richard Kirwan was at Hesden, in the Netherlands, 
in 1755, a dispute, ending in an appeal to the sword, then so 
common in Ireland, deprived his elder brother of life, and 
made him heir to the large estates of the family. ‘This event 
took place at the celebrated house of entertainment known as 
Lucas’s Coffee-house, which occupied the site of the present 
Royal Exchange of Dublin. The period was prolific of duels, 
and every gentleman wore a sword ; fencing was an essential 
branch of education, and Mr. Kirwan was an accomplished 
gentleman. Having some dispute with Mr. Brereton, Usher of 
the Irish House of Commons, they agreed to decide their differ- 
ence by a duel; and although Mr. Brereton had no experience, 
he gave his adversary a mortal wound. Mr. Kirwan dying un- 
married, Richard succeeded as heir-at-law, in his twenty- 
second year. This brought him from the Netherlands to Ire- 
land, where he expended asum of money in repairs at his family 
seat, for it was a curious coincidence that, at the very time 
Patrick Kirwan received his death-wound from Brereton, the 
stables at Cregg were accidentally destroyed by fire, and the 
favourite hunter of the late proprietor perished in the flames. 
Lhe castle having been built more than a hundred years, stood 
in need of renovation, and Richard Kirwan not only repaired, 
but added to and greatly improved it. Gifted by nature with 
a handsome person, of captivating manners, great intelligence, 
uncommon abilities, carefully trained intellect, and large for- 
tune, the owner of Cregg Castle was a gentleman who, in our 
commercial days, would be regarded by speculating mothers a 
prize in the matrimonial market, and even in these more pri- 
mitive times, received no small attention from such Galway 
families as had marriageable daughters to provide for. 

He was not proof against the arrows of the mighty god 
Cupid. Doubtless the life he recently led made him an easy 
prey to the infection of the tender passion. Little accustomed to 
the society of the fair sex, the charms of the Galway belles 
dazzled his eyes, used to the dead walls and sanctified inmates 
of St. Omer’s. The fact of having a variety to select from 
occasioned some embarrassment, and in a letter to his brother 
Andrew, he freely comments upon the appearance of the ladies 
he was acquainted with. This letter is characteristic of the ap- 
plications younger brothers sometimes make. Jt would appear 
le was smitten by the charms of the lady he afterwards mar- 
ried, for, in true lover fashion, he describes her perfections in 
an exaggerated strain. It is dated, 

“ Dublin, 8th March, 1757. 

‘“* My pear Brotuer—I received yours two days ago, and 
was agreeably surprised at your not calling for money as usual, 
and that immediately, and by return of post. I shall send you 
some on that account, very soon if it be possible. Miss C 
is not taller than Miss F , very ugly and very fat. Miss 
H is very disagreeable to me; and Miss D does nut 
know how either to read or write. If you*be not averse to it, 
I like another of £4,000, who possesses very amiable qualifi- 
cations, &c.—I am your most affectionate loving brother, 

* Ticuarp Kirwan,” 














From the reply of Andrew, it appears he did not like the 
lady, and did his best to dissuade his brother from marrying 
rer. He wrote back: 

“ London, 21st March, 1757. 

‘*Dear Brotner—I received your kind fuvour on the 16th 
inst. ; could not answer it sooner, as I kept my bed. I; you 
axe in love with the lady, my Leing averse to her is of uo con- 
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sequence ; but this I know, that before the honeymoon is ont, 
you will repent it. £4,000 is nothing to you—it is soon 
gone,” &c. 

The letter goes on to warn Richard against the match, but 
wheu was such advice ever followed? Bid the raging sea bs: 
still—econimand the advancing tide to recede—order the tem- 
pest to retire into some cave, and cease sweeping through the 
sky ; just as soon expect prompt compliance when you tell 
the louver not to love. The lady was well born; she wag 
daughter of Sir Thomas Blake, of Somerville, county Galway, 
and Elizabe h Burke, of Tyaquin, who, according to ‘‘ Burke's 
Peerage,” was celebrated for her poetical telents. The Blakes 
are one of the tribes of Galway. The founder of the family 
in Ireland, Richard, accompanied Prince John to that country 
in 1185. ‘The castle of Menlough, situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib, not very remo'e from the town of Galway, has 
been in the possession of the Blake family for generations, 
When I visited it in the time of Sir Valentine, father of the 
present baronet, I found it an irregular structure, pleasantly 
situated in a well-wooded demesne, having the limpid waters 
of the lake beside it, and the mountains of Connemara soaring 
in the misty distance. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





PARIS IN OUR TIME.—No. III. 





The Seine, which at Paris, is a considerable river, not 
being affected by any tide, and also being protected from the 
access of such quantities of filth as are conveyed into the 
Liffey by our public sewers, presents always a clear, and 
sometimes a limpid appearance. The banks are a great school 
of practical patience. There you see numerous anglers watch- 
ing the floats of their lines, and tranquilly waiting for the bite 
of some foolish member of the finny tribe, whilst hours are 
absorbed into past time, but without pastime—not even ‘ one 
slorious nibble” rewarding their perseverance. I have saun- 
tered along the quays of Paris hundreds of times, and never 
saw but one capture, which was a small eel. The proprietor 
of the rod and line seemed very proud of his solitary achieve- 
ment, and it was evident that he regarded it as an unusual 
occurrence. 

Persons who rescue others from drowning at Paris receive 
from some public fund, either police or municipal, a reward of 
twenty francs (16s. 8d.) I have been credibly informed that 
it is not an unfrequent arrangement between two scamps, 
that one is to fall into the river, then the other takes a 
heroic plunge, seizes the sinking victim, and emulates the 
skill and courage of Cassius when, ‘‘ from the waves of Tiber, 
he bore the troubled Cesar.” But the modern Cassius and 
Cesar, having netted the reward, devote it to a gastronomic 
sacrifice, and feast sumptuously on what they have so nobly 
acquired. A young female on the Quai Voltaire, having ex- 
cited suspicious by falling too frequently into the river, was 
told that no reward would be given for any future salvage ; 
consequeitly, the subsequent wettings of her garments were 
reserved for the washing-tub. 

Perhaps the most general taste in France, amongst all 
clases and conditions of people, is for ornamental trees and 
flowers ; you see them everywhere. On the boulevards you 
find rows of the Oriental plane, acacia, horse-chestuut, hickory, 
catalpa, maple, and various other trees. Every nook or cor- 
n.¥, not required for some industrial or domestic pw pose, 18 
planted. ‘I'he yards of horse repositories or forges have trees 
or seandent plants trained on the walls ; and in private resl- 
dences, and the enclosures belonging to public offices, trees 
and flowers abound. Baleonies and window-stools display 
boxes und flower-pots wherever the aspect is favourable, and 
even in northern aspects the hardy ivy is encouraged to push 
iis verdant tendrils. In the palatial gardens and public parks, 
‘lora seoms to be not merely the presiding but the monopo- 
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a Raia wept gt “ = 
lizing deity. Great care Is bestowed on the cultivation of 


those places; but it is worthy of observation and imitation on 
the part of strangers, that where am enormous population have 
free access, Without any distinction of age or class, no tres- 
pass is ever committed—the blossoms are unplucked, and the 
boughs unbroken. Flower shows are very frequent in Paris, 
and are always certain of attracting a numerous and fashionable 
assemblage. I have attended on many such occasions, and 
my candid judgment of the gardens and horticultural exhibi- 
tions 1 have seen is, that profusion and mediocrity appear to 
be their strongest characteristics. May is the rose-month in 
Paris, and the French pride themselves on the variety and 
beauty of their roses ; but the florist who leaves Paris in time 
to see our gardens in June will behold a richer, softer, sweeter 
blow, even of French varieties of the rose—more luxuriant 
stems, and more luscious flowers beneath our ‘‘ weeping skies” 
than the choicest and largest gardens of France can display. 
Carnations, pinks, dahlias, polyanthuses, and pansies are to be 
geen in millions; but I know some gardens in the vicinity of 
Dublin where I can point out half-a-dozen of each of the plants 
I have mentioned more valuable than all the members of the 
same family that I have beheld in France. I could name six 
competitors at the exhibitions of the Horticultural Society of 
Ireland, who, individually and habitually, send in fruits and 
flowers possessing more merit than fairly belonged to the 
entire stock at any French show amongst the many I have 
visited. 

In 1864, there was a horticultural show in the Rue de ia 
Chaussée-d’Antin, an one exhibitor displayed a collection of 
orchid, grown and blown to perfection. One flower was of 
surpassing size and beauty, and was deservedly and unani- 
mously considered the gem of the exhibition. On the second 
day, a young woman of prepossessing appearance, whose at- 
tire and manner implied that she belonged to the industrial 
class, appeared to be quite captivated by the splendid orchis, 
and her encomiums, and perhaps her good looks, attracted 
the attention of the man who had it in care. He paid her 
some gallant compliments, and ventured to inquire her name ? 

“ Monsieur, it is in the catalogue.” 

“Then, Mademoiselle, it must be ‘ Rose ;’ you are, indeed, 
worthy of the same designation as the pride of our parierres.” 

‘‘ Monsieur is right in his conjecture as to my name, but he 
has erred ia the flattering comparison he has instituted.” 

‘‘ May I presume to ask where Mademoiselle resides ?” 

‘**] reside, Monsieur, in the Rue d’Amsterdam, No. —’ 

“‘Tindulge the pleasing hope that Mademoiselle may per- 
mit me to have the honour of calling oa her ?” 

‘‘ Monsieur confers a high honour on me; I shall be happy 
to receive his visit.” 

The horticuliurist became completely enamoured ; he re- 
doubled his compliments, and eventually requested Made- 
moiselle to remain in care of his flowers whilst he procured 
some ice and other delicacies for her refection. When he re- 
turned, Rose had disappeared, and with her his magnificent 
orchis had departed. ‘The plant remained, but the stem was 
severed near the root, and the display of its loveliness was 
adjourned for at least twelve months. 

The horticulturist became furious with indignation, and de- 
nounced the pretty Rose as a thief. He proceeded with the 
utmost celerity to the Rue d'Amsterdam, and there he found 
that the numbers of the houses stopped short by one of the 
humber mentioned by Rose. He was despoiled and had no 
available remedy. Towards the close of the next day he was 
contemplating his stand, lamenting the loss of its greatest at- 
traction, and recounting to his sympathizing friends the cir- 
cumstances of the spoliation, when a box and a note were 
delivered to him by a porter, who had been employed to 
— them from an adjacent street. The note was as fol- 
OWs : 

‘‘ Monstrurn—You displayed too great a temptation to an 
ardent admirer of beantiful flowers. From the moment I 
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beheld your orchis I de ermined that its artificial re-produe- 
tion should not fall to the lot of any rival artiste. In the ae- 
companying box you may behold your flower, and if you place 
it upon the stem it will not wither for a considerable time. 
Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my lasting recollection 
aud respect. “ Rose.” 


The box contained an artificial orchis, so exactly resembling 
the stolen flower, that it would deceive the closest observer. 
It was placed upon the stand and ‘ passed muster” admirably. 
The fair delinquent was not detected—indeed, the search for 
her was not rigorously pursued ; but copies of the abstracted 
orchis gained a general and deserved pre-eminence amongst 
the artificial flowers which graced the female dresses of that 
year’s fashionable season. 

Few persons can spend even a very short time in Paris 
without remarking the scarcity of silver. In Dublin you can 
obtain change of a sovereign in some one of the next six shops ; 
but I have not the least hesitation in averring that in Paris 
you will not get silver for a twenty-frane piece, though you 
traverse twenty stree's for the purpose. If you even purchase 
some trifle in order to obtain change, you are certain to have 
a ten or five franc-piece in gold given to you. This dearth of 
silver is extraordinary, for it would seem that the silver coin- 
age of the last fifty years has been left to public currency. 
The instability of human dynasties is strongly evidenced by a 
handful of French silver. You meet with coins bearing the 
inscriptions of the old Republic, one and indivisible. Bona- 
parte, First Consul; Napoleon, Emperor; Napoleon, King of 
Italy ; Louis XVIII., King of France and Navarre ; Charles X., 
King of France; Louis Philippe, King of the French ; the 
French iepublic ; and those of Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French. The silver coins of the last Republic have on the ob- 
verse ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 1 remarked to a shop- 
keeper in the Rue du Bac, that it was very strange the Imperial 
government left the coin of the Republic still im circulation. 
He took up a five-frane piece and said, ‘* Liberte point, 
E’galité point, Fraternité point.” Meaning that though Liberty, 
quality, and Fraternity were expressed, there was a full stop 
to each, or that they did not at all exist. 

There is no institution more worthy of a visit from the 
tourist than the Hotel des Invalides at Paris. An additional 
interest has been imparted to it since the remains of Napoleon 
have been deposited in a magnificent mausoleum immediately 
adjoining. I am not competent to discuss, or even to describe 
the architectural beauties of these edifices, and I only propose 
to notice certain peculiarities in which they differ from those 
with which the British and Irish public are familiar. The 
fondness of the French for flowers is evidenced bya great num- 
ber of little gardens appropriated to the senior portion of the 
old soldiers, where geraniums, fuchsias, heliotropes, roses, 
sweet-pea, and convolvolus are pleasingly grouped. In each 
may be observed a bower, in which the veteran proprietor en- 
joys the shade whilst he dissipates his cares with a cigar or a 
pipe. Many of them manifest great pleasure at the admira- 
tion of strangers being expressed at the judicious selection, 
or tasteful arrangement of their plants, and frequently offer 
flowers from their little parterres, especially to women or 
children. Inthe front of the building, ranged along the ter- 
race, and also on the eastern and western sides, are a number 
of cannon, captured in war. There are guns of Russian, 
Dutch, Austrian, Prussian, and Algerian origin. I think the 
total amounts to 91; but amongst them all, the English 
artillery would not find an old acquaintance. When youenter 
the church, your attention is immediately arrested by the flags 
of various nations pendant from the walls to your right and 
left, and placed there as captured trophies. On the left, as 
you enter, hangs an English flag. I asked, on four different 
occasions, and of different persons, where this colour hid 
been taken ? The invariable reply was ‘‘ Leipsic.” I thougat 
this very extraordinary, having always supposed that no 
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English were at Leipsic, except a troop of the Rocket brigade, 
and certainly they did not carry a colour. 

The Hotel des Invalides is under the direction of the Minister 
of War, and in the library of the War Office I have seen several 
rolls and registries of its former inmates. In such as relate 
to the period between 1700 and 1775, Irish names are not 
infrequent : Byrne, Bryan, Carty, Cavanagh, Dunne, Delany, 
Keogh, Kelly, Corcoran, Quin, Purcell, Redmond, Sullivan, 
Connolly, &c., appear to attest the services and sufferings of 
the Irish Brigade. There are not many ‘O’s,” and I am 
inclined to believe that in several instances that prefix was 
laid aside purposely. Scotch names occur, but not at all in 
such frequency as the Irish. Of the present occupiers of this 
splendid military asylum I have to say that they are extremely 
civil and very communicative. They are proud of their institu- 
tion and of the profession with which it is connected, but their 
conversations exhibit the human character in phases more 
curious than amiable. There is scarcely one of the veterans 
who served with, or even personally remember ‘‘ The Em- 
peror ,” but all are well versed in the traditions of his military 
achievements. It is an article of faith amongst them that 
Napoleon was never conquered by any human power. They 
cannot admit that he ever committed a military mistake, or 
was guilty of a moral wrong. In Russia he was repelled by 
the frost and snow. At Leipsic he Suffered a reverse by the 
premature explosion of a mine. At Waterloo he was sold. At 
Paris he was betrayed. It was all right for Napoleon to im- 
prison Ferdinand of Spain when he entered France as a 
suitor for his sister’s hand, but it was infamous to send 
Napoleon to St. Helena. It was a noble idea for Napoleon to 
collect the choicest works of art from every capital on the 
Continent into the museum of the Louvre, but that their 
original owners should take them back was robbery. It was 
glorious to recollect that the victorious eagle of France had 
triumphantly entered Madrid, Lisbon, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
Milan, Naples, Munich, Moscow, Venice, and Hamburg; but 
that the European powers should ever think of returning the 
visit—that the Russians should have threatened to shell Paris 
from the heights of Montmartre—that the Prussians should 
have encamped in the Bois de Boulogne, and the English in 
the Champs Elysées was a degradation—an insult never to be 
forgotten nor forgiven. After all, perhaps, these Frenchmen 
are fair specimens of human vanity—of human resentments, 
and only think and speak as we would think and speak if we 
had, like them, to revert toa series of astonishing military suc- 
cesses terminating in our abject discomfiture. 

Ihe stranger in Paris, even if he has only one Sunday ayvail- 
able, should attend Mass at the Invalides at twelve o’clock. 
Lhe church is spacious, and there is no difficulty in procuring 
a seat by an early, or even a punctual arrival. The authori- 
ties of the institution assemble in the vestibule, receive a mi- 
litary salute, and enter in a procession. The building is splendid ; 
its monuments forcibly admonish even the most casual ob- 
server that although we may attain eminent and illustrious po- 
sitions by energetic and intrepid action, prompted by ambitious 
yearnings, we must finally succumb to the inexorable destiny 
which assigns to each mortal existence a certain and inevit- 
able termination. Vocal and instrumental music of a superior 
description imparts a solemn effect to the sacred ceremony, 
but at the elevation, the swords of the attendant guard are 
lowered—their pennons are reversed—all the emblems of mar- 
tial power—all the weapons of earthly dominion sink, with 
every indication of self-abased humility, before the altar of 
Omuipotence, and the loudest tones of drums and trumpets 
attest that every other homage is forgotten save that due to 
the God of battles—to the Lord of hosts. 

When a stranger surveys the military asylum for the maimed 
or aged soldiers—when he beholds the triumphal arch (l’are 
de I’Etoile) at the higher termination of the Champs Elysées, 
erecied at the almost incredible cost of £417,812, to com- 
memorate the achievements of the French armies—when he 
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contemplates the column in the Place Vendome, towering to the 
height of 185 feet, and cased with bas reliefs of which 360,000 
pounds weight of captured cannon supply the material—when 
he observes large and frequent bodies of troops marching with 
beat of drum to various posts—when he finds it impossible to 
glance at any crowded street, or enter any place of public re- 
sort or recreation, without beholding the uniforms of, perhaps, 
every branch of the service, he is almost forced to the con. 
clusion that the bent of the French disposition, and the genius 
of the nation, is essentially military. However, we may be 
deceived by superficial displays and noisy exaggerations, and, 
even at the risk of being deemed pedantic, I adopt an expres- 
sion from Cicero. ‘* Sed tamen ejusmodi res, nescio quomodo 
etiam dum audiuntur, aut dum leguntur, obstrepi clamore 
militum videntur, et tubarum sono.’”* [I believe that an 
observant and reflecting mind will notice many points in the 
French character of an unmilitary tendency. Whenever 
a campaign or expedition becomes the subject of conversa- 
tion in a French circle, the first consideration is, how much 
will it cost, and what shall we gain ? Political thrift is preferred 
to fame. Solferino and Magenta are prized more as having 
annexed Nice to the imperial territory, than for the laurels 
they conferred on French valour. When I visited the tri- 
umphal arch to which I have already adverted, I was struck 
by the remark of a Frenchman in reference to the enormous 
sum it cost, and also to the surprising fact, that although the 
names of NINETY SIX VICTORIES were inscribed beneath its 
arches, not one of those places was in French hands at the pre- 
sent time. 

The army of Paris amounts to about 65,000 men, amongst 
whom we may safely conclude there are 650 officers. You see 
those gentlemen in the public parks and gardens, in theatres, 
libraries, and exhibitions ; but in private society, at the re- 
unions of the wealthy and fashionable, you rarely meet a 
military man, unless he has attained to high rank and its con- 
comitant income, or is a relative or connexion of the family 
where he is received. There are more officers of our little 
Dublin garrison to be found at balls and other festive meetings 
in one season than are admitted on similar occasions in the 
French metropolis during seven years. Does this betoken 
military tastes and partialities ? We are told that the French 
recruit expects to find the baton of a Marshal of France at the 
bottom of his knapsack ; still this expectation produces no 
volunteers. In Paris there are numerous societies where the 
subscribers of a certain monthly or weekly sum are insured 
against the conscription, and a substitute is bought from the 
common fund for each member whose name is drawn. Want 
or family necessity supplies the substitute, and on the day of 
the allotment, the joy of those who escape, and the ill-con- 
cealed grief of those who are chosen, appear very little in 
keeping with the martial tendencies of a warlike people. Con- 
scripts are generally sent to a distant garrison where no local 
associations or habits may interfere with their duties and dis- 
cipline, and when a party of them arrives at a railway ter- 
minus in Paris, you can be easily convinced by the anguish 
you witness, that no desire to enjoy “the raptures of the 
strife” has induced the future marshals to forsake the moun- 
tain ranges of the Vosges or the vine-clad banks of the 
Garonne. 
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Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency 
of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. 


A mam is not so likely to deserve or win the blessing of his chil- 
dren by giving them much as by teaching them how to live on little. 


All our Arctic explorers have enjoyed one important advantage ; — 
in their deadliest perils they always keep cool. ; 

* “ But nevertheless matters of this nature, I know not how, even 
whilst they are heard or read, seem to be overwhelmed by the shouts . 
of the soldiery and the sound of the trumpets.” 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TIE POTTEEN STILL 


I wonveR whether the Bard of Erin ever explored a moun- 
tain fastuess in’ which illicit distillation is usually performed. 
Ido not think the reference, 
“ Oft’ in the stilly night,” 

pears any allusion to such unlawful traffic ; but this exquisite 
melody occurred to my mind when, in the quiet solitude of 
night, I found myself leading my men, under the pilotage of 
the gauger, among the majestic glens of the Galtecrs—a lofty 
chain of Munster mountains dividing the county of Cork from 
those of Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford. The rou‘e we 
took was difficult, yet picturesque. Dark pine woods, which 
loomed black in the shade, clothed the silent hills, and the 
mountain stream, that went tumbling through the valley, was 
the only scund we héard, save the oceasi nal bark of a house- 
dog, or the sough of the wind among t! etree-. Soon we got clear 
of the woods, and the sterile mountains, with patches of turf, 
lay before us. These we skirted, and, as signs of cultivation 
were left far behind, I never witnessed a landscape of more 
barren grindeur. 

Riding by the side of Mr. Maltby, we conversed on tle 
family and society I had so lately left. His residence in the 
district made him well acquainted with nearly all the guests I 
had met, and some singu.ar paiticulars he recounted respect- 
ing them. 

‘The baronet and Lady O’Halloran,” he said, ‘‘ were good, 
though plain-mannered people; but it was not creditable to 
the baronet, who was a magistrate and the principal proprietor, 
to set an evil example to the lower classes, by keeping a pot- 
teen still.”’ 

I mentioned having met the heiress of Ballypooreen. 

** Ah, Miss Mal: wney—a good girl, sir, as any in Munster, 
and with a nice property to boot.”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed !” I exclaimed. ‘‘ I am rather sceptical about that. 
Young ladies who are reputed heiresses, have often little 
in the shape of fortune. A lawsuit with the father, a duel 
with the brother, and a tune on the piano from the sister, is 
often the fortune of many_a cried-up belle.” 

‘Then, I can assure you, Miss Malowney is differently cir- 
cumstanced,”’ said my companion, taking me literally. ‘‘ Her 
father being dead, he cannot be a party to legal proceedings ; 
she has no brother to fight with ; and though she is an excel- 
lent pianist, she has something wherewith to buy the instiu- 
ment.” 

‘‘ What may that be ?” I inquired with some eagerness. 

“Ah, Captain, I fear you are growing sordid,” he said, 
laughing ; ‘‘ buta good girl is none the worse for good means. 
Miss Malowney has a well-circumstanced estate near Mitchels- 
town, called Caherdringha, and adjoinining General Barry’s 
property of Ballyclough.” __ 

‘‘ What may the capital be? I merely ask for information 
sake, you know.” 

‘Close on six hundred a-year. The land is light, and a 
good deal only fit for grazing ; but in the valley there is land 
able to yield corn, and part of it well wooded.” 

‘‘ How. comes it, then, that the heiress has not been married 
ere now ?” Linqguired. aa, 

‘« Well, it’s not for lack of wooers,” he replied; ‘but I 
suppose because she is an heiress, she thinks it right not to 
marry unless slie meets a gentleman to her liking.” 

‘* Has she no favourite in this county, then ?” 

“T think not. . Report at one time gave her to Mr. Bob 
Carson; but when he became a gentleman jock, and took to 
drinking, and eneduraged his brother in the abduction of a 
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farmer’s daughter, she shook him off, and she never showed 
him a fuir face after.” 

‘** Mr. Bob Carson !” I repeated, for the name was familiar 
to me. And then I recollected that he was the elder of the 
two fast young men | met at Sir Halloran’s. ‘How did he 
bear the loss of the heiress ?” I asked. 

‘ Pretended not to notice it,” said Mr. Maltby. ‘ Instead 
of living in a different manner and regaining her good opinion, 
he goes on at the old rate ; attends all the races in the coun- 
try—riding for hire like any jockey—betting and spending 
his time with grooms and Curragh jockeys, and making his 
brother as bad as himself.” 

‘‘Ts there no one to advise him ?” 

‘No ; his father is an unfortunate man, dreadfully fond of 
drink, and over head and ears in debt, obliged to be on his 
keeping ; and the worst of it is, there are a couple of fine 
gurls, who were kept in some kind of subjection while their 
mother lived, but since her death have run gallivauting over 
the country, and I much fear will come to grief.” 

‘* No chance of the heiress entering into that family,” I ob- 
served. 

‘* Not by her own consent,” said he; ‘* but Bob Carson is 
a reckless man, aud no one can tell but he may carry out his 
threat.” 

*¢ What threat has he dared to utter ?” 

‘** He swore one night, when Miss Malowney had shown her 
dislike to his attentions in a very marked manner, that if she 
would not marry him by fair means, she should by foul.” 

** Indeed! that was strong. What could he have meant ?” 

** A forcible abduction.” 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense,” I said ; ‘‘ we are grown too civilized for 
those kind of affairs. They may have occurred hali-a-century 
back, but no one commits such outrages now, save in cases of 
humble life.” 

Before Mr. Maltby could answer this remark, he was ac- 
costed by a man who seemed to have sprung from the earth, 
so suddenly did he make his appearance in our path. 

‘‘ Well, Paddy, what news ?”” demanded Mr. Maltby. 

‘‘'The worst,” replied the man sulienly. ‘‘ Iscen ten carts 
laden with hogsheads of spirits go off two hours ago; they 
are safe in Kilwoith by this.” 

‘* Well, I must only try and make the seizure, there,” re- 
plied Mr. Maltby ; but we can capture the still. Let us try 
and secure the worm, the pipes, and the tubs, and we spoil 
their trade for some time to come at all events.’ Saying this, 
he turned down a narrow glen in the centre of the mountain 
range we had so long travelled, until we reached some detached 
sheds. These we approached cautiously, as if the gauger ex- 
pected to meet some resistance ; but nove was offered, for the 
best of all reasons—the nest was there, but the bids had 
flown. 

‘¢ They have had notice of our coming, Captain,” said Mr. 
Maltby in a tone of vexation; ‘‘ some spy has been upon us, 
depend on it.” 

Dismounting from my pony, and throwing the reins to my 
servant, L entered a potteen still for the first time in my life. 
The reeking smell of the whiskey was quite overpowering, 
but save some empty vessels—caus, tubs, and other utensils 
used in the distillery—there was nothing to be seized. The 
still was placed upon brick-work; and strong iron bars, or 
erating, were skilfully arranged so :.s to give the fire enough of 
play. The still-cock projected to allow the wash to run into the 
cans, and the frame of the worm-tub supported a tub capable 
of holding the water required to keep the worm cold; but 
this implement and the wash-pipe had been removed. The 
place had been well fitted-up with pump and vessels, a press, 
and the machinery necessary for distillation ; but as if in antici- 
pation of our foray, all the valuable and portable articles had 
been taken away ; so the only thing Mr. Maltby could do was 
to collect the remainder, and make a bonfire of them. This 
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aftcr their fatiguing night march ; and the blaze of the vessels, 


and the building used as the potteen still, spread a lurid light 
over the hils, as the bright beams of the morning sun dappled 
the clouds in the eastern sky, and chased away the shades of 
(he ‘‘ stilly night.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TIIE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


TneRe was a merry twinkle in the brown eyes of Miss 
Malowney when we met, near the entrance to the village of 
Ba'lyporeen, a day or two after our fruitless raid upon the 
poiteen still. 

‘IT can’t congratulate you upon your. laurels, Lieutenant 
Fogarty,” she said, with a gay laugh ; “but you are not the 
first that spirits have enticed into bogs and over mountains, 
and then vanished into thin air.” 

‘‘'These spiri.s did not vanish into thin air, my fair friend ; 
but into sound, good hogsheads, or casks of some kind,” I 
repliel. ‘The ganger, no doubt, was well informed, or he 
would not have brought us to the spot; but there has been 
a spy somewhere, and notice of our march was given, I am 
certiln.” 

Methonght she looked somewhat embarrassed, but changed 
the topic of conversation by asking what I thought of Mr. 
Maliby. 

‘‘ A sharp, intelligent person—quite fitted for his duty, I 
should say.” 

‘You are right. He is a much more respectable man than 
many others of his class. You know they are not held in much 
estcem by our people—indeed, the reverse. They consider the 
gauver and the tithe-proctor equally obnoxious animals.” 

‘‘T had no idea they were so disliked. Living much abroad, 
I never met a person in his position before this.”’ 

‘Then you never heard of the crime-stained culprit, who, 
when the judge was about to pass sentence upon him for some 
heincus offence against the laws of his country, and having 
asked him if, in the course of his life, he had ever performed 
one meritorious action, which might obtain a remission of, at 
least, part of his punishment, boldly replied: ‘'Troth, then, I 
did one good deed, my lord—I once shot a gauger !’” 

‘‘ No,” I replied, laughing: at the comic way in which she 
toid the story; ‘* but I expect there will be no more whiskey 
nade in that locality ; we have destroyed all vestiges of the 
stiil.”’ 

‘‘ Well, in truth and earnest, I am glad of it,” she said in 
a tone that quite satisfied me she spoke in all sincerity. ‘ It is 
a very demoral'zing traffic, and has most injurious effects upon 
our poor people.” 

By this time we had reached the entrance to the castle, 
whither the fair heiress was bound. I hesitated to appear 
there, having been employed in hostility to the property of Sir 
Halloran, and Miss Malowney divined my thoughts. 

‘“‘T know what you are thinking of,” she said bluntly ; ‘* but 
you need have no fears of not being well received. Sir Hal- 
loran is too just a man to think ill of one who would not allow 
friendship to interfere with duty. Then you know,” she added, 
‘you were in no degree responsible. When Mr. Maltby re- 
guired you and your party, you could not refuse to assist him.” 

“Thank you, Miss Malowney. You have exactly answered 
all my misgivings; so I shall accompany you with more plea- 
sure, believe me, than I felt when scaling the Galtees in com- 
pany with the gauger.” 

The look which Miss Malowney bestowed on me after this 
civil speech was encouraging. ‘here is something magnetic 
in the glance of a pretty girl’s eye when she allows a lodgment 
to be made in her heart, and I fe!t I was not indifferent to the 
heiress. Then I own she was superior to most of her sex— 
free from all affectation, with a sort of nameless grace which 
can neither be taught or borrowed—an undefinable charm o: 
simplicity which goveruesses or mistresses could never impart. 
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The more I saw of her, the more I liked her. Without being 
strictly handsome, her face won upon me. I loved to look 
into her eyes; again and again I sought their liquid gaze, 
and felt pleased to find them rivetted upon me tranquilly, 
Her looks, as they lighted up her features, had something 
about them that told of honour and honesty—that told of a 
brave spirit and a pure heart, and, in a word, ere long I re- 
garded Miss Malowney with all the fervour of the deepest 
affection. 

‘‘Small blame to you, Major,” cried O’Shaughnessy, 
‘Come, boys, mix a fresh tumbler, for the story is growing 
sentimental.” 

The clink of spoons in glasses, and the compounding of fluids 
having ceased, I resumed my narrative : 

Truly, as I was led to expect, Sir Halloran and his excellent 
lady received me as cordially after the night’s foray on the 
still as before—never once alluded to my mountain expedi- 
tion, but talked of the sports of the field, and of the forth- 
coming races at Castle.Lyons, which were expected would 
bring the elité of the Hibernian gentlemen-jocks together. 

It was very agreeable to be quartered in a part of the coun- 
try with so many recommendations toa sportsman. I had be- 
come owner of Charming Lass, in exchange for a round hun- 
dred, and the mare proved herself worthy her appellation and 
ihe price I paid for her. She was a good one to look at, and 
a good one to go; her stride was fast, she had great powers 
of endurance when called on, and took her fences without baulk 
or swerve. . 

I enjoyed many pleasant hunts with the Ballyporeen hounds, 
and rarely did the heiress fail to put in an appearance, and she 
always distinguished me by permitting me to be her chief 
escort. I need hardly say her presence always gave pleasure 
to the members of the hunt constituting the field. No 
timid fears of having to take care of her ever entered into any 
one’s head who saw how she held her horse. Her pretty figure, 
in her judiciously short riding-habit, admitting free action of her 
small foot—her animated countenance and ringing laugh, as 
she selected her own line across country, from the find to 
tlie finish, soon told that she was far more likely to show the 
way to others than need a pilot. It may easily be supposed 
I was not allowed to pay my court to this fair girl without 
rivalry; and ere long found myself the object of unmistake- 
able aversion to the elder of the Messrs. Carson, whose atten- 
tions to the heiress I laa’ the satisfaction of seeing treated in- 
variably witheatarked coldness. “™~ y. 

I rad gleaned sufficient inforsanfion respecting the antece- 
dents of Mr. Bob Carson, as he was generally cailed, to satisfy 
me there’ was no great danger of his becoming a successful 
rival in the wooing of the heiress of Ballyporeen ; but the 
hints dropped by Mr. Maliby respecting his evil designs, and 
the character he bore for reckless profligacy, even among the 
disreputable lot he habitually associated with, induced me to 
consider him dangerous, and one to be shunned as far as possi- 
ble. Of course, in the narrow circle of the country in which 
I was quariered, to cut him altogether was not practicable ; 
but I made it a point to be civil and strange. I felt he was 
anxious to pick a quarrel with me; and once or twice, from 
some remarks of the fair Catherine, I was convinced she too 
was aware of his regard for me, and cautioned me ‘‘ not to be 
out late, as the neighbourhood was not free from a bad cha- 
racter.” He was, I thought, the individual plainly alluded 
to, and his reckless conduct appeared as though he seemed desi- 
rous of obtiining unenviable notoriety. His constant associates 
were grooms and jockeys. I would be sorry to regard ‘‘ jocks,” 
as a class, in the light ‘of unfavourable specimens of humanity, 
fcr unquestionably the greater number are intelligent, faithful, 
and in every way respectable ; but thy less they were so, the 
more welcome to the company of Bob Garson. Disposed to 
low associates, by whom he was regarded ‘ag the ‘‘ cock of the 
walk,” his vanity was flattered by the constalt deference paid 

to ‘‘Misther Bob.” His opinion on the shaptor condition of 
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9 horse was regarded as infallible, and not to be disputed. 
«Tig true for you, Misther Bob; shure your honer is the best 








judge,” met every assertion he made. He was engaged to 


ride Conrad, a horse belonging to the Marquis of Knockmeel- 
down, at the ensuing races of Castle Lyons. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 








—_---— 


A WORD TO FINDERS AND HOLDERS OF IRISH 
! ANTIQUITIES. 
We trust that amongst the many who read our Magazine, not 
a few belong to that ancient and influential class, viz, the 
tillers of the soil. To such persons, no matter what their 
grade in the commonwealth of industry—whether employers 
or employed, we would earnestly suggest that no article of 
antique workmanship, no matter what the material may con- 
sist of —whether stone, bone, or metal—discovered during the 
operation of ploughing or other agricultural work, be carelessly 
cast aside. It is not too much to say that the hills and fields 
of Ireland seem literally to have been sown with antiquities, 
especially those of flint and stone. The great majority of such 
articles consist of arrow or spear heads, which it is reasonable 
to suppose had been shot away in unrecorded battles, or in the 
chase of wild animals. There is searcely a country-reared man 
or boy in the kingdom who, when questioned on the subject 
of ‘‘ elf” or ‘* fairy” darts, will not express his familiarity with 
objects of a triangular shape, formed like leaves of sallow or 
heart-shaped, and composed of flint curiously chipped, which 
have been casually unearthed. Such has been, and we regret 
to state still is, the lamentable ignorance of our peasantry upon 
the archzeological and even historical value of such “ finds,”’ 
that usually the bit of flint is deposited in the waistcoat pocket 
of the labourer, and is kept either as a charm to be used for 
the cure of cattle, or as a conveniency for the production of fire, 
the back of a clasp-knife usually supplying the place of the 
‘«steel,” so generally patronized by our grandmothers, who had 
not lived to enjoy that development of practical chemical science 
which is illustrated in the production of the lucifer match. These 
early specimens of weapon-manufacture, as well as the orna- 
mental articies of bone or stone belonging to the same rude 
period, which are frequently found with them, are extremely 
interesting ; ‘they hold in antiquarian science the same posi- 
tion that fossils and the remains of extinct animals do in the 
study of natural history, or in geological inquiry. It is not 
too much to expect that when the antiquities of stone, gold, 
and bronze, found in every country of the old world, shall 
have been carefully classified and examined by competent per- 
sons, conjectures and speculations which are little more than 
imaginative romances, on the early peopling of the various 


countries, shall give place to rational and scientific systems of 


historical investigation. 

The unlettered peasant who may be fortunate enough to 
discover an antique of little apparent value, may thus have it 
in his power to set the savant upon the right track. In Den- 
mark, in former times, all hidden treasures belonged to the 
king. They were called Danefa. The finder had to give 
them up to the crown without any remuneration. The result 
was, that very few or no antiquities of value were preserved 
for the National Museum of Copenhagen, as the finders secretly 
sold the treasure trove. For the purpose of putting an end 
to this, a law was passed in the middle of the last century, 
in which the king declared himse'f willing to give the full 
value to the finders, and in some instances more than the 
value, for any antique which might be discovered. This ar- 
rangement led to the establishment of.one of the most inter- 
esting collection of antiquities to be found in Europe. The 
example shown by the Danish king was subsequently followed 
by various governments of the Continent, and latterly by our 
own. It is a fact not so generally known as it ought to be, 
that in this country the finder of any object of antiquarian 
interest, no matter whether it be composed of gold, silver, or 
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only of biass, stone, or bone, upon depositing it at the nearest 
police station, is entitled to receive from the committee of tho 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, not only its intrinsie value, 
but also a certain sum over aud above in consideration of its 
antiquarian character. A committee of gentlemen settle the 
price to be paid, and the sum, be it great or small, becomes the 
property of the finder of the article. Neither the Queen nor 
the landlord have any claim to it. The police authorities are 
bound by law to hand the depositor a receipt for the article, 
whatever it may be; so that he need be in as litle fear of his 
possession being disputed as of his claim on the government being 
neglected. For the enactment of this salutary law, we are 
chiefly indebted, we believe, to the patriotic spirit of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide—his lordship acting on suggestions emanating 
from the late Dr. Petrie, Sir W. Wilde, and a few of the 
leading members of the antiquarian section of the Royal Irish 
Academy. The finder may be certain of liberal remuneration, 
which will be handed over to him as soon as the committee 
shall have fixed the value of the deposit. 

Indeed some regulation of this kind was sadly required in Ire- 
land. We have glanced at the destrnction to which the greater 
number of articles of flint and stone found in this country were 
usually doomed. For obvious reasons, objects of the precious 
metals were still more likely to disappear. No person even 
slightly acquainted with the daily routine of our gold and 
silversmiths’ shops, can fuil to have been struck with the 
enormous amount of antiquarian treasure which, from time to 
time, was offered for sale, generally in a mutilated condition, 
and of which no history could be gathered, lest in giving in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the find, the seller might 
p'ace himself in a position to lose his claim to the value of the 
article. We believe that the effects of the new law of ‘‘ treasure 
trove’ have begun to be felt by the Academy. Already numerous 
purchases of artic'es of great interest—and which, there is 
every reason to believe, but for the regulations referred to, 
would have been lost to science and to the nation—have been 
effecied, to the mutual satisfaction of the parties more imme- 
diately concerned. 

Those whose minds have been awakened to the value of 
antiquarian ‘‘ finds,” as illustrations of history, can but regret 
ihe losses which our country, even within the last fifty or 
sixty years, has sustained by the destruction, exportation, and 
general neglect of the relics of olden time, which the soil of 
Ireland had clasped for ages to her bosom, and which had 
been accidentally brought to light. 

Early in the present century, Celtic antiquities in Ireland 
might have been purchased almost in any quantity, and nearly 
at the rate of old metal. ‘There were collectors too, but with - 
scarcely an exception these gentlemen were merely curiosity-- 
seekers, who would not hesitate to exhibit, side by side, the 
bronze weapons and ornaments of our Thuatha-de-Danaan 
ancestors, the croziers of our early saints, birds’ nests from 
China, three-legged calves, and the darts, war clubs, feathers, 
&e., of the South Sea Islanders. 

Amongst the connoisseurs of the period commencing about 
the close of the time when ‘‘ George the Third was king,” the 
celebrated Major Sirr was prominent as a collector of articles 
of virtu, paintings, &. His ‘‘ taste” embraced ever, thing 
rare, and his appetite was omniverous ; and yet this friend and 
colleague of the ‘‘ Sham Squire” might have sat for the por- 
trait of the satirist who touched off some other Sirr in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“In curious matters I’m exceeding nice, 
And buy my various pictures by their price. 
Auctions and sales I constantly attend, 
And choose my purchase by my nearest friend, 


Originals and copies all the same, 
The picture’s value is the painter’s name.” 


At one period of his mania for collecting, if tradition belie 
not the Major, a very summary and original mode of dealing 
was adopted, but to that we have at present nothing to say. 
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Certain it is, however, that a time arrived when he was con- 
tent to purchase or ‘‘swap’’ like an ordinary collector, A 
Jew from Edinburgh brought a venture of ‘‘old masters” to 
Dublin, and from these Sirr made a. selection, giving as pay- 
ment his whole stock of Irish antiquities, amongst the rest the 
crozier of Cormac, Archbishop of Cashel and King of Munster, 
now preserved in the singularly interesting and valuable museum 
of the late Dr. Petrie. Of course, each thought that he had 
overreached the other. But in Dublin the pictures were pro- 
nounced to be bad copies, and of no value ; while the Jew, such 
was the then state of archeological knowledge in the British 
Islands, was equally disappointed in finding a profitable market 
for the antiques. Some time passed ; the Major was probably 
the first to regret the little transaction, and somehow or other 
he contrived to repossess himself of the crozier, which had been 
considered the gem of his cabinet. On his next visit to Dublin, 
the Hebrew visited the Major, full of indignation at having 
been ‘‘ done,” and determined if possible to gain some kind of 
satisfaction. Judge of his horror, on entering the study, to 
see in its old place the very crozier of the Irish king which 
had, will-o-the-wisp like, lighted him to his disastrous bargain ! 
There were also a few other articles which could not be mis- 
taken. He waited not, but fled to Dr. Petrie, saying, with a 
look over his shoulder, that ‘‘ the devil was in Dublin, and 
that he had seen and spoken to him that morning!” ‘* De 
Major ish de devil (shuddering) J am shatisfied !”’ 

What became of the great bulk of the very interesting col- 
lection of Irish antiquities which Major Sirr thus parted with, 
will probably never be known. It is a fact that, some few 
years after the transaction here recorded, some twelve or four- 
teen Irish ecclesiastical silver seals, of inestimable value in the 
country to which they properly belonged, were exposed for 
sale, at a price very little above their intrinsic value, in a shop 
window in the Scottish capital. ‘‘ Where they went, or how 
they fared, nobody knows and nobody then cared.” They 
are too probably lost for ever. <A portion of the Major’s Irish 
‘curiosities’ may still be seen in the public collection of 
antiquities in Edinburgh. Amongst the rest, some of the 
finest bronze spear-heads ever found in Europe, and which are 
now, or were until lately, usually described as specimens of 
the weapons used by Roman soldiers in their conquest of North 
Britain ! 

The loss to the country of Major Sirr’s collection is not the 
only one of the kind which a'l true archeologists must deplore. 
Numerous have been the gatherings, greater or less, of Celtic 
remains made in Ireland, under the guise of patriotism and so 
forth, which have found their way to England, where they 
have been in a manner reburied, or at least become scattered 
and lost for all purposes of examination and comparison, The 
late R. C. Walker, who, in search of antiquities, had opened 
more ancient tombs than any other person of modern times in 
this country, possessed an almost unique museum of Pagan 
and early Christian works of art and art-manufacture, relics 
of the various races which had ruled in Ireland from pre- 
historic times. His entire collection was sold by his executor 
to the late Duke of Northumberland. Whereisitnow? And 
yet Mr. Walker received, as presents from friends, very many 
of his best specimens on the clear understanding that he col- 
lected only for national and patriotic purposes, and that no 
portion of the contents of his museum should ever be allowed 
to leave Ireland, Many other instances of the wholesale ex- 
portation of Irish antiquities might be referred to; and we 
regret to say that a regular traffic in such articles, with English 
curiosity-seekers, is to this day carried on by well-to-do and 
even professional men, who would scorn to be styled tradesmen, 
but who act like peddlers in their greediness for a miserable 
profit, and like rogues, in procuring antiquities from patriotic 
sellers at a cheap rate, under the pretence that they are gentle- 


men, who only collect -ench -mattans. through love; for, father- | accent; I was disliked for my pride. I fought eight battles in a 


| vain attempt to prove the Campbells of Spernie lineally descended 
, from King Malcolm (a point I had never before heard disputed), 


land. 


Another great source of loss or destruction, in connexion. 
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with objects of antiquarian interest. casually discovered, is tlie 
ceneral ignorance of the finders on archeological subjects. 
We cannot expect our peasants to be skilled antiquaries, but 
we would have them know that any antique they may find has 
a money value, which may be realized in the. manner already 
pointed out. A simple arrow-head or knife of flint, fairly pre- 
served, will represent at least several ounces of tobacco and 
the necessary lucifers. Surely any finder of a flint article of 
antiquity, knowing this, will prefer handing the object to the 
police, getting his receipt for it, and waiting awhile for its 
declared value in cash, to using the dart, knife, or whatever 
it may be, as a mere flint stone. Our people, 'too, should know 
that if the fairies (God bless them!) ever existed in Ireland, 
they have long since fled before the march of steam and “the 
story on top of the sticks’ (a translation of the Irish name 
applied to the electric wires), and that they have no longer the - 
power to change ‘ pots of gold” into dust and ashes. Here- 
tofore, of the many hundreds of Pagan sepulchral urns from 
time to time discovered. ninety-nine out of the hundred were 
smashed to pieces by the finders in their scramble to get the 
fairy treasure, which they were certain the quaint little pots 
contained. When, instead of gold, only ashes and bts of 
bones appeared, the devilish spiteful work of the fairies was 
considered manifest! Now we would have all finders of 
sepulchral vases or urns know that they never contain any 
treasure, but that a vessel of the kind represents, when even 
moderately well saved, at least the ordinary pay of a labouring 
man for a whole month. 
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CAMPBELL OF SPERNIE’S THREE WIVES. 


To J. CAMPBELL, Esa@., or SLouGH-DARROCH, BEN-LoGiE. 


My pear Friend anv Cousin—-It was with inexpressible concern 
that I read yours of the 13th ult., in which you informed me of 
your intentions respecting Miss Logie of Logie. For God’s sake! 
pause before you voluntarily relinquish hope, health, comfort, quiet, 
and every earthly blessing. Matrimony is little better than a 
snare—a spring-trap laid in our paths to disable us from liberty 
and enjoyment ; and when you quoted my having changed my ccn- 
dition three several times, as an encouragement, it wrung my heart 
to think my reserve on the subject should so fearfully have misled 
you. 

Yes, I have been married, I am married; but am I, have I been 
the happier? No, Slough-darroch, at this moment [ am miserable ; 
and it is to prevent your being equally so that 1 write this letter, 
accompanied by my earnest prayers that you may escape from Ben- 
Logie with a free and unfettered person. 

Old Campbell of Spernie, my lamented father, married an 
Englishwoman of family and fortune. He determined that I never 
should wear anything but a kilt, or drink anything but whiskey, 
She resolved that 1 should be educated at Eton, and have an 
English tutor at home. I worea kilt till I was twelve years of age, 
and on my twelfth birthday they packed my clothes in a trunk. 
myself in a chaise, and sent me under the care of my tutor to 
England. I still remember, as if it were yesterday, leaning out of ~ 
the chaise -window, to take a last look at the lessening forms of my 
father and Allen the gamekeeper, as they stood, ready for a shoot- 
ing excursion, at the door. 1 remember seeing them call the dogs 
and walk away, while my mother remained ‘alone, ‘holding a white 
handkerchief to her eyes. I leaned out as if spell-bound, till my 
mother became a white speck, which gradually disappeared ; Castle 
Spernie was lost in the masses of fir plantations which surrounded 
it, and the purple and brown hills grew blue in the distance. Then 
my heart swelled—my eyes swam—and I felt as if 1 should be 
suffocated if I might not breathe the air round Spernie. I drew 
in my head and leaned back in the chaise, with the choking sensa- 
tion that precedes weeping strong in my throat, but my eyes fell 
on Mr. Jenkins. There was something cold and unfeeling in his 
little@rim figure—his important snub-nosed, face—even in the tie 
of his odious white neckeloth, and I felt that, by the side of such a 
man, it was impossible to shed tears. 

This, my friend, was my first loss of liberty. My first term at 
Eton was anything but pleasant. I was ridiculed for my Scotch 
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and four more to defend my father’s right to wear the le’s 
feather. I won all but two, and yet they always spoke as if those 
facts were still uncertainties. I could not endure the change from 
the kilt to the English dress; I felt as if my limbs were fettered ; 
and I distinctly recollect, after a hard-won battle with young Lord 
Linton (who tore up a Scotch thistle I had planted in my garden), 
sitting down by the side of the replanted emblem and weeping 
bitterly, from the mingled causes of vexation, exhaustion, ridicule, 
and being obliged to wear trowsers. You smile, Slough-darroch, 
but this was my second loss of liberty. 

My holidays were spent at home; and never shall I forget the 
delight I experienced as I once more bounded over the wild, free 
hills in my Highland dress—the heather under me, the over 
me, and the breezes of heaven playing round my head. I was 
more than happy—I was intoxicated with joy. I have often un- 
covered my head during a heavy shower, and stood gazing upwards 
with my Scotch bonnet in my hand, with no feeling but intense 
delight. In the sunshine, I have felt a rapturous love for nature 
and the God of nature, which I shall never feel again; and in the 
storm, the strong, fierce storm of the mountain, I have experienced 
a consciousness of vigorous power, both of body and soul—a con- 
sciousness, too, of being free to exert both to the utmost, which 
Pshaw! it is a dream to me now. 

My mother died, and I put on mourning ; my father died, and I 
nearly broke my heart. I loved my father. I see him still at the 
head of his gay and hospitable table, with his kind smile and frank 
countenance. I hear his cheerful voice, telling some favourite 
anecdote of sport or danger. I feel the warm, hearty of his 
hand ; and his keen blue eye is bent on mine with that mixture of 
ee and affection it always wore when he looked on his only son. 

lough-darroch, you knew my father! 

My original prejudice against matrimony arose from the scenes 
I had witnessed between the uncongenial minds of my parents. 
That prejudice was, however, not strong enough to resist the charms 
of Lady Charlotte Linton. Her brother, Lord Linton, had been 
my dearest friend ever since our quarrel at Eton; he was high- 
spirited and generous; and when he was shot at Waterloo, poor 
fellow! I stood for five minutes without striking a blow, scarcely 
being able to convince myself I had lost him for ever. We served 
together in the glorious Forty-Second; and when I returned, it is 
not to be supposed that Lady Charlotte would refuse a brave 
soldier, her brother’s best friend, and one who, besides, had some 
personal advantages. 

She accepted me, and I thought myself the happiest of men. 
After the mourning was over we were married, and proceeded to 
the Continent, according to her wishes, which were then my laws. 

We returned, and spent a season in London. Every one ad- 
mired my wife—every one extolled her beauty and talents ; and this 
would have gratified me, but that Lady Charlotte herself was so 
insatiable in her thirst for that admiration she was never satisfied 
at home; home was a place where she could not show herself, and 
she valued her loveliness only according to its effect upon others. 
It mattered little to her that her husband loved and admired her— 
I was a sure conquest, a toy thrown aside; besides, she was “ the 
brilliant and accomplished Lady Charlotte,” and I was only Camp- 
bell of Spernie, principally distinguished in London as having 
attained the honour of her hand. Only Campbell of Spernie! how 
I hated London! Then old Lady Linton, and her two unmarried 
daughters were constantly meddling between us. They were always 
horror-struck and astonished when I thwarted my wife; and my 
ears were deafened with the shrill expostulations of the Dowager, 
while Lady Charlotte sat sobbing or fainting in the arms of one of 
her noble sisters, every time I attempted to bend her to my will. 

“TI will go home,” said I to myself; “I will go back to Scotland, 
to my wild, beautiful Spernie, and try for happiness there. My 
wife 1s young ; she was, at least, in love with me; her habits may 
be changed, and the want of food for her vanity may leave her 
time to think of her husband.” Would you believe it, te 4 
darroch, when I proposed this to her, she positively refused. She 
said she should die if she were immured in the Highlands—that 
the very thought killed her—that she should pine to death. I 
underwent another scene of remonstrance and reproaches from her 
mother and sisters; and at length, when I had given a decided 
promise never to let a year pass of which four months at least were 
not spent in town, they condescended to yield and allow my wife 
to depart, talking all the while of her living in her husband’s home 
for eight months in the year as the most frightful sacrifice woman 
ever made, 





At Spernie I regained some of.m lost tranquillity ; you 
would have laughed” oom : gems %0 Pi 


had you witnessed all my stratagems to pre- 





serve it. I never for the first fortnight took a gun in my hand, for 
fear my young wife should feel lonely; I walked or rode with her 
to every waterfall in the neighbourhood ; I collected specimens of 
cairn-gorum for her inspection ; I submitted to her all my plans for 
the improvement of my tenantry. There were times when, in spite 
of her determination not to be satisfied, I could detect a gleam of 
real pleasure in those beautiful eyes. She was proud of the devo- 
tion of the Spernie tenants, touched by their grateful remembrance 
of my father (not a man among them ever spoke of him without 
lifting his bonnet); she was interested about the children of the 
village, and loved the smell of the heather. That was a happy 
fortnight, Slough-darroch ; but in an evil hour I proposed to 
that her mother and sisters should visit us. The eveningbefore 
they came, we sate together on the hill and talked over those plans 
which I began to flatter myself were mutually interesting, and the 
rapture with which I received her consent to our union was scarcely 

ter than that I felt when she drew in her sketch-book a plan 
or an ornamental fence round the dairy cottage. A light was in 
her eye, and a colour in her cheek, as she looked up in my face for 
approval; and as the wind -blew aside the plumes of the Scotch 
bonnet she wore to please me, [ thought I had never seen her look 
so handsome. 

The next morning Lady Linton and her single daughters alighted 
at the door of the castle. We stood there to receive them. “ Oh! 
Mr. Campbell, what roads!’’ said the Dowager. ‘Gracious! 
Charlotte, what a strange costume !” ejaculated one sister. “ Spernie 
wished it,” said my wife. ‘ What do you call him Spernie for ?” 
retorted the other; “why, you are already demi-barbare.” They 
laughed as they crossed the threshold—it put me in mind of my 
mother in her provoking moments, and I shrank from the sound of 
that laughter. 

From that moment I had scarcely an hour’s peace. Everything 
was the subject of alternate ridicule and complaint; and Lady 
Charlotte wore a silk capote, took short walks, and called me “ Mr. 
Campbell.” 

On the Wednesday after their arrival, I took a long ride through 
the rain to ask a few friends to dinner. I thought myself particu- 
larly fortunate in my choice. I asked Gordon of Drunhead; his 
cousin, Gordon of Fynne ; Capt. Duguid of the Forty-Second ; Mal- 
colm of Craig-Dhu and his handsome brother; and our wild chief- 
tain laird, Dunega of Mac Intyre. Ross ot Ross Castle was stayin 
at Craig-Dhu, so, of course, I asked him also. The dinner wento 
very well; the handsome Malcolms were particularly attentive to 
the young ladies, and my wife seemed pleased with Dunega; but 
the evening was not without a cloud. In the joy of my soul at feel- 
ing once more really at home, and having my old friends round 
me, I forgot the fastidiousness of my English relatives. The two 
Gordons and Duguid were too much intoxicated to leave the dining- 
room, and were carried to bed ; and the younger Malcolm had a vio- 
lent dispute with Dunega, in presence of the ladies, as to his right 
to call himself Dunega of the Hills. The latter was the only man 
who wore a kilt, and he placed his hand on the handle of his dirk. 
Lady Charlotte screamed, and one of her sisters fainted ; and the 
next morning my ears were dinned for an hour with the family 
reproaches. For the first time, I answered passionately, and de- 
clared that the men my father had made welcome should never be 
strangers to me and mine: there was a most uncomfortable scene, 
and I took my gun and went out. 

A conversation I overheard between the sisters determined me 
on trying the effect of indulgence on my wife’s heart. I told her 
kindly that if she liked to return with her mother to England, I 
would join her there in the latter end of the autumn, and that I 
hoped the next year would find her fonder of the Highlands: she 
accepted the proposal with an eagerness that wrung my very soul. 

The day of their departure came. Lady Charlotte’s foot was on 
the step of the carriage, her hand on my arm; she looked at me; 
our eyes met: in spite of pride, mine with tears. She turned 
round, and flinging her arms round my neck, sobbed out, “ I will 
not go, Spernie!” It was the last time my wife ever spoke tenderly 
to me—the last time she ever called me Spernie. 

Slough-darroch, may you never feel as I did when I sate down 
to my first solitary meal in the home of my fathers. There was a 
silence, a desolation round me, broken only by the fitful of 
the autumn wind whistling through the fir plantation at the back 
of the house, which was oppressive to me. The thirst of the dying 
wretch in the desert is nothing to the pining for voices which have 
ceased. I felt forlorn, deserted; I thought over old days, and 
lifted the glass to my lips with a bitter smile. I started, and the 

lass fell and shivered on the ground; for at that moment, dis- 
tinotly as ever I heard it in his lifetime, there fell on my ear the 
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‘sound of my father’s laugh. _Lheardit (Slough-darroch, you know 
“J ‘am ‘not superstitious), and I rose and stretched. out my arms, as 


i¢f I could have been folded to: his generous heart—but in vain. 


My chief pleasure was in superintending the building of the 
dairy cottage,.and the:fence, as she had planned it. I have.stood 
gazing on those palisades tilbI have forgot the world round me, 
-and transported myself in idle dreams to a future of happiness 
never to be mine. 

1 returned ‘to England,to find:my wife more than ever estranged 
from me; ahd after long months of coldness, reproaches, and 
-quarrelling, her refusal to accompany me to Spernie Castle the 
ensuing year was followed. by.an expressed determination on my 
part to..separate. I provided for her to the utmost limit my for- 
“tune would allow, and we became strangers. God be praised! we 

It. was two or three years after this, that in riding from Spernie 
tothe Falls of.Fynne, I was thrown from my horse and received a 
severe blow on the head. I was picked up senseless and conveyed 
to the nearest cottage. When I opened my eyes, I found myself 
in a low, small hovel; the windows were about.a foot in length, 
and .were partly, boarded with fir-wood, and partly glazed with 
—— fragments of dim, greenish glass; the peat-reek was so 
(thick and suffocating that/I could scarcely bear it, far less dis- 
‘tinguish objects; and the feeble chirp of a dozen, newly-hatched 
‘chickens, who ran in all directions over the. clay floor, mingled with 
.the.satisfied. ‘‘ cluck” of. their, happy, mother (established in a. hen- 
coop close to my bed), and the suppressed shrillness of a number of 
young ‘Gaelic voices, from, another compartment of this dreary 
. little dwelling. 

I, rose, and.in spite of the. dizziness. in my head, contrived to 
grope my way to the open door; the last beams of a, clouded sun 
-were, lingering on. a bleak, unplanted; hill, at the foot of which 
stood my present. place of shelter. .A middle-aged woman, who 
united in her, own..person the dignities of mistress of. the house, 
mother of the family, and owner of the hen-coop, stepped forward, 
swiping her hands in her apron, and requested I would not think 
of moving till “‘ the morn.” She assured me her youngest son was 
.gone for, a doctor who lived about twelve miles off; that. the bed 
aie was at my service, and that I would find it impossible to ride 
home ill I was better. . 1 felt painfully the truth of her assertion, 
and sate down again, resigned to my fate, with a tumbler of toddy 
by, way of.refreshment. There was an air of preparation and glad 
anxiety on the faces of all the inmates of the cottage; a glad, quick 
smile as they exchanged glances; a sort of quiet bustle, the eager- 
_ness.of which was repressed out of respect to my presence; and a 
continual running to the open door, as if to watch the coming of 
some welcome visitor, which struck me as peculiar. At last I could 

not resist asking a little barefooted lassie, who passed to and’ fro 
before me with an air of extreme importance, whether they ex- 
pected anyone besides the doctor? “Ou aye,” said the child 
eagerly, “ we'll maybe see Beenie the nicht.” The ice once broken, 
the whole family united in praise of this absent object of affection. 
She was returning for a while, after her first term of service with 
a farmer at some distance, and her visit was the cause of general 
‘rejoicing. The elder brothers swore she was the bonniest, the 
_mother said she was the canniest, and the little ones. declared her 
the dvucest of all the lasses far or near. I began to watch almost 
as eagerly as the beings round me, and at length in bounded one 
of the. wee, laddies on the look-out: “She’s come! mither, she’s 
-come !” shouted he. Immediately after him, stepped in a gentle, 
-demure-looking girl, about sixteen—and the family circle closed 
round her like newly-hived bees. 

The next morning, at the early breakfast which preceded my 
departure, I had a full view of Beenie, as she sate opposite me 
supping parritch. She was not particularly pretty ; both her face 
and figure were what I should term common-place—and the tone 
of her voice and the sweetness of her slow, affectionate smile, were 
ll that to me appeared attractive. . Nevertheless, to her family she 
évidently appeared “the cunningest pattern of excelling Nature.” 
If ‘she spoke, all eyes turned on her, gleaming with happiness and 
admiration; if she laughed, the laugh was echoed even -by those 
‘who had not heard the jest ; if she moved for anything, all ‘hands 
weré immediately extended to obtain the desired object; and the 
happy mother, her heart full of pride and her eyes full of tender- 
hess, sate gazing on the glowing face of her favourite, and occasion- 
ally stealing a glance'at me, ‘as if to read what Z thought of the 
‘little maiden. 

You will think me selfish, Slough-darroch, but I confess the 
feeling uppermost in my mind: that morning was one of extreme 
bitterness.’ Here, in' a low. hovel, through whose small, dim 
windows the sunshise struggled in a sort of cross-light to the 





door at, the other end, sate a. party,..whose, hearts..were,runui 
over with gratitude to God and love for one, another 
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too, sate,.the master of Spernie, blest. with all.the ; comforts. 
‘most of the juxuries. of life—with: personal. and..aequired aitven: 
tages—with a large fortune and a-fine *Caath _who, nevertheless, 


dwelt alone in the lofty halls.of -Spernie Ca 
his return ;. unlamented in his 
of human ties in which he had 
ISM : ; _and took m leave of the. 
farewell to Beenie, | ,Iore..in, the. agony of my 
heart, than from any prepossession in ot Favour 7 and. ood for 
* ry ae at,the foot of that bleak hill, look AEE Hy ty : 

little yO 


v ed 
his absence ;, mocked with pe te 
no. enjoyment. : 


cottagers, and, when, I bid 


wrung her hand 


dreary 


tlé dwelling I left. with a mixture of repining at, my. own lot and 
enyy of hers. 


[v0 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 
I NEVER was a favourite, 
My mother néver smiled 
On me with half the tenderness 
That bless’d her fairer child : 


I’ve seén her kiss my sister’s cheek, 


While fondled on her knee; 
Pye turn’d away to: hide my tears— 
There was no kiss for me ! 


And yet I strove to please with all 
_My little store of sense; 

'L strove to. please, and: infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 

But, when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 

I did not dare to, throw, myself 

_ In tears upon her neck. © 


How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches, o’er,their birth; 


Qh, beauty! in my nursery 


[ learn’d to know thy, worth ; 
For eyen there, I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn, 
And wish’d—for others wish’d it too— 
I never had been born ! | 
I’m sure I was affectionate— 
But in my sister’s face — 
There. was a look of love, that claim’d 
“A smile or an embrace! © ~~ 
int when I raised my lip, to meet 
~The pressure children prize, — 
None knew the feelings of ny heart— 
' “They spoke not in my eyes. 


But, oh that heart too keenly felt . 

The anguish of neglect; 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
‘With gems and roses deck’d; 

1 did not covet them—but oft, 
‘When wantonly reproved, 

I envied ‘her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 


But soon a time of triumph camie, \ 
A time.of sorrow too— | 


..For sickness o’er my. sister’s form 


‘Her venom’d mantle threw ; 


, The features once so beautiful, 


-Now wore the hue of death, 
And former friends shrank fearf | 
From her infections breath. — : 
‘Twas then, unwearied, day, and night, 
I watched beside her bed,. 
And fearlessly upon my, breast 
I pillow’d her poor head. 
She lived—she loyed me for, my care! 
My grief was at anend; 
I was a lonely being once, | 
But now I have a friend! Ro ratan LN 
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RHEBAN. 


Protemy, the Greek geographer, who flourished in the 2nd 
century, has handed down to us the names of several cities in 
Treland, amongst them Ruesan. Tacitus affirms that the 
Irish ports and harbours were better known than those of Eng- 
land, in consequence of greater commerce and resort of mer- 
chants, and from these visitors probably Ptolemy obtained his 
information. 

‘‘Rheban, Righban, or the habitation of the king, anciently 
called Raiba, though now in ruins, without any remains of its 
former consequence, was in the 2nd century one of the inland 
cities of Ireland. It is situated on the bank of the Al Barba, 
Barragh, or boundary river, now called Barrow. It seems to 
have been a fort commanding a pass over the river, and situate 
among ancient woods now no more. Two miles from Athy, 
near the castle, is a very high conical hill or mount, supposed 
to be raised over some king or chieftain.” 

It belonged to the ancient principality of Hy-Lavighfeagh, or 
Leix, and was one of the outposts on the confines of that dis- 
trict until the limits were enlarged in subsequent periods. 
Being placed on a branch of the southern road, it continued a 
place of importance until the arrival of the English, when 
Dunamase and its several appurtenances being erected into a 
barony, under Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, Lord Palatinate of 
Leinster, Rheban was by him granted in fee to Richard de 
Saint-Michael, Baron of Rheban, who erected a castle on the 
north-east, the ruins of which still remain. 

The place was found of consequence to the English settlers, 
who repaired and strengthened the castle, as also the opposite 
one of Kilberry—(the seat of the Boiselles—the name is lost— 
the place a shapeless ruin), both intended to protect a ford on 
this part of the river Barrow. 

In or about the year 1185, King John confirmed to Robert 
de Saint-Michael the lands which he had by gift from Henry 
II., with sack, sock, toll, theam, enfangthef, judgment of water, 
iron, duel, pit, and gallows. 

It was for a long time a frontier castle, and the seat of the 
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Saint-Michaels, Lords of Rheban. In 1815, Robert Bruce 
took Rheban, and many contiguous castles in the county Kili- 
dare; but in 1325, Rheban was taken by Lysagh O’More, the 
ancient proprietor of the county, and by him and his descend- 
ants retained many ages. 

In 1424, Thomas Fitzgerald, Lord of Offaly, afterwards 
seventh Earl of Kildare, marrying Dorothea, daughter of An- 
thony O’More, received in dower the manors of Rheban and 
Woodstock, which continued for some time, and in part remain 
still in that noble family. , 

Elizabeth, in the first year of her reign, directed a commis- 
sion to the Earl of Kildare, Viscount Baltinglass, the Baron of 
Rheban, and others, to muster the inhabitants of the ccanty 
of Kildare, to cause them to be assessed and arrayed accord- 
ing to the quantity of their goods and chattels, to horses and 
arms, of light cavalry, horsemen and footmen, to take the 
array of every barony or hundred in the manner prescribed in 
the proclamation annexed. 

Similar commissions were directed for the counties of Dub- 
lin, Meath, Westmeath, Louth, Kildare, Carlow, Kilkenny, 
and Wexford, which suggest the fluctuating bounds of the Pale 
at this period. 

Christopher, Baron of Rheban, made his will on the 22nd 
of May, 1581, by which he devised his castles and lands in 
Tirrelstown and Miltown, near Rheban, to Nicholas de Saint- 
Michael, for a term of years, and died in the month of June 
following. Queen Elizabeth, by patent dated 5th May, inthe 
twenty-fourth year of her reign, granted livery of seisen of the 
possessions of Christopher, described as Baron of Kheban, to 
Walter, his son and heir, in consideration of a fine of £6. 
Walter died, leaving a brother Nicholas, who having entered 
into possession, by indenture dated 20th May, 1606, in consi- 
deration of 21s. of ‘‘ ould silver,’’ conveyed all the premises to 
John Toppe, in as ample manner as they had been devised to 
him by Christopher, his father, at a rent of £10, and half the 
fish taken in the weir. 





The castle and manor of Rheban having subsequently come 
| into the pessession of Sir Henry Lee and Lambrick Nottingham 
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and Jane his wife, they conveyed all their interest therein-to Sir 
Arthur Savage, and on the 20th of October, in the tenth year 
of the reign of King James I. an inquisition finds him seised 


in fee of the manor of Castleton-Rheban, the eastle and the» 
adjacent lands of Churehtowne and Miltown, the latter lands. 


being then in the possession of Nicholas Saint-Michael. 

Sir Arthur, who was Vice-Treasurer, and one of the Privy 
Council, levied a fine of all his possessions, and applied to the 
king for a grant in confirmation. Accordingly King James I., 
in the 16th year of his reign, wrote to the Lord Deputy, direct- 
ing letters patent to pass to Sir Arthur of the castle and manor, 
with right of free warren, park, fair, and market. 

On the 9th of March, 1629, Sir Arthur conveyed the castle 
and lands to Sir Franci# Rush, Sir Thomas Rotheram, and 
others, in trust for his family, and died the 18th of March, 
1682, leaving a son, Thomas, who by inquisition, in the year 
1640, was found possessed of 2,490 acres of land in this parish, 
and of three weirs on the Barrow. Thomas died, leaving a 
son William, who was drowned in the month of August, 1658, 
and was succeeded by his brother Francis, who left a son 
named Douglass Savage. 

In 1642, a detachment of the army, under the Marquis of 
Ormonde, took the castle, and in 1648, Owen Roe O'Neill 
seized this and other fortresses, but being defeated by Lord 
Inchiquin and Colonel Preston, he made an overture to 
Colonel Jones by his general, O’Reilly, that he would surren- 
der Athy, Maryborough, and Rheban, provided he and his con- 
federate Catholics might have the privileges they enjoyed in 
the time of King James. Tradition asserts there was a fair 
held here on St. Michael’s day, since removed to Athy. 

The castle from the ruins does not appear to have been very 
strong, though the outworks seem to have been extensive, and 
in one part are evident ruins of a bastion after the modern 
method of fortification. 

No remains of the ancient city are now visible, except some 
stone foundations near the rath, notwithstanding Rheban existed 
as a village, with a castle, towards the close of the 16th century. 

The last of the ‘‘ Savages” returned to this country from the 
East Indies at the close of the last century, having acquired a 
very large fortune. A descendant of his married the present 
Benjamin L. Lefroy, Esq., of Cardington, Athy. She was 
niece to the late Lord Callan, and nearly related to all the 
* Agars,” who had various. titles of nobility. 

The reputation of the country—we heard it in a lengthened 
ballad many, many years ago—is, that the castle was held en 

feof from O’More by Lord Saint-Michael, a cotemporary of 
Strongbow. Art O’More, who married Kilda, daughter of Sir 
Daniel O'Byrne, had two daughters, Bragela and Ellauna, and 
a son, Caher, who, serving with Mac Morough, slew Swart 
the Dane, and having burned Dunamaise, took Rheban; De 
Saint-Michael being supposed to have assisted the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin in a raid into Leix. Thenext townland, which 
had formerly a castle adjoining to the lordship of Rheban, was 
also held by Saint-Michael, and retains his name to this day. 
Ellauna married De Eustace, who was treacherously murdered 
in an arbour overhanging the Barrow by Nigra, the slave of 
Bragela, at the instance of the latter, who was jealous of the 
superior charms of her sister. Ellauna left a son, Roland, 
who married Marian, heiress of O’Nial, and founded the 


** strong towers” of Bally-more-Eustace, whose descendants be- 
came lords of Baltinglass. 





CITY RECORDS.—Bows anp ARROWS. 


“Also it is ordained and established in ye said assemblie that no 
prentise of merchande shall be admitted into ye franchises of the city 
till he have a jake bowe, shefe, salle and a sword of his owne, and all 
prentises of other crafts to have a bowe arrow and a sword.” (Council 
Book of the Corporation of Dublin—tempore Henry VIlI.). 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 
( By J. Ri O*Franacan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O’Connell, &c.” 





RICHARD KIRWAN, LL.D., F.R.S., P.R.1.A.—[continued. | 


Andrew Kixwan’s prediction, that Richard would repent his 
marriage before the honeymoon was over, had very nearly proved 
true. On the morning after his wedding, his connubial bliss 
was interrupted by an unwelcome visitor—a sheriff’s officer, 
armed with a writ. The bridegroom was arrested for a debt 
contracted by his wife before her marriage, for which of course 
he was legally liable. It was very unpleasant, but there was 
only one way of getting released—paying the debt. Not ex- 
pecting such a demand, he had not the wherewithal ; so he 
was taken to prison, and there he remained until his agent 
sent him funds sufficient to satisfy the rapacious tradesman. 
Although his wife was entitled to £4,000, it was charged upon 
estates already blistered with many serious incumbrances ; 
and a Chancery suit, instituted to raise the lady’s fortune, 
outlived husband and wife, and descended to the issue of the 
marriage, who were more fortunate than their parents—for 
the money was at last paid. 

The newly-married couple resided at Menlough Castle, with 
the bride’s mother, for many years. Here, in the quiet of this 
ancient chateau, close to the lonely waters of Lough Corrib, 
the laborious student-husband gratified his passion for study, 
and passed his time amongst his beloved books. He amassed 
such a collection as amounted to a large library; erected a 
laboratory for his chemical experiments, in which he often 
worked for eight hours a day. Chemistry, geology, and 
mineralogy were the branches of science which formed the 
subject of his patient and unwearied researches ; the first of 
these he delighted in. The experiments he made, whether 
they were failures or attended with the results he expected, 
disclosed new secrets, improved his knowledge, and increased 
his power over the natural world. He could well excuse the 
chemists or alchymists of the middle ages for their visions of 
possessing the ‘‘ philosopher’s stone” and the “elixir vite ;” 
but he turned from the works of Albertus Magnus, Friar Bacon, 
Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and others of that school, to the 
more accurate theories of Lavoisier, Cavendish, Black, and 
Priestly. By the discoveries of these distinguished chemists, 
the science shone with pure and unalloyed brightness. 

We can easily suppose such close application was not satis- 
factory to the ladies of the house. A wife has claims which 
are not to be overlooked nor forgotten, especially when the 
occasion of the husband’s absence is the result of choice and 
not necessity; and if Mrs. Kirwan was fond of society (and 
what young lady is not ?) how woefully disappointed must she 
have been at finding the handsome youth she married a 
mere bookworm. Aware, doubtless, how annoyed her hus- 
band would be at any interference, like a good and dutiful 
wife she refrained from remonstrating with him; but there 
was another who felt she had a right to interfere when her 
child’s happiness was at stake. Lady Blake poured out tho 
phials of her wrath in condemnation of the life her erudite son- 
in-law was leading. Instead of spending his days fox-hunting, 
and his nights in bacchanalian revelry, as was the custom of 
the country, he devoted his days to patient study, and the noc- 
turnal hours, often prolonged to the dawn, to scientific labours. 
Such a course should not be persevered in in her house. It 
was plain he was not the ‘‘ man for Galway ;” he might as well 
be enclosed in a monastery, for he seemed to forget he was @ 
husband and father. Lady Blake told him ‘‘ she never 
intended her daughter to be the wife of a monk!” Mr. Kirwan 
did not take the interference of the Dowager kindly—few 
men like to be dictated to, even by their mothers-in-law, and 
the philosopher lost his temper. He made some indiscreet 





allusion to the champagne which had popped into his head the 
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night he ** popped the question,” and an altercation ensued, 
_ which rendered a change of quarters for the gentleman neces- 


a eS of having some definite pursuit in which his vast 
and varied learning might find scope for employment, Mr. 
Kirwan bethought himself of studying for the bar. It was 
then, as now, usually selected by members of the best families 
in the kingdom, and the ranks of the peerage were constantly 
recruited by eminent members of the long-robed profession. 
The study of law demands the most comprehensive intellect. 
‘‘Law,” says Sir William Blackstone, in those ‘‘ Commentaries” 
which have rendered his name famous—‘‘ Law is the science 
which distinguishes the criterion between right and wrong, 
which teaches how to establish the one, and prevent, punish, 
or redress the other ; which employs in its theory the noblest 
faculties of the soul, and exerts in its practice the cardinal 
virtues of the heart ; which is universal in its use and extent, 
accommodated to each individual, yct adapted to the whole 
community.” 

At that period the disgraceful state of thraldom in which 
the Irish Catholics were held by the penal laws prevented Mr. 
Kirwan becoming a barrister. An act passed in the first year 
of the reign of George II. required a public profession of the 
Protestant faith for two years previously to admission to the 
bar. A work on religious controversy, which Mr. Kirwan 
purchased at a book-stall in Paris, and which he studied while 
his peruquier was dressing his hair, appears to have convinced 
him of the *‘ errors of the Church of Rome,” for he soon pro- 
fessed the Protestant faith. He was then free to be called to 
the bar ; and having kept the requisite number of terms, and 
eaten the usual dinners, was called to the Irish bar in the year 
of our Lord, 1766. 

He appears to have been a very diligent law student-—indeed 
the character of his mind was such, that whatever study he 
deemed it useful to adopt, he was sure to master; but he often 
described the study of the laws of England as a herculean 
task. From the minuteness of his researches, and the labours 
oi his investigations, his progress was necessarily slow—but 
if slow, it was sure. He became profoundly skilled in legal 
principles, and surely no one can regret laying the founda- 
tions strong and deep. He acquired his knowledge of the 
feudal system by studying the constitutions of Germany ; and 
in the universities of that country read the works of Grotius 
and Puffendorf at the fountain head. 

While pursuing his legal studies in London, a sad bereave- 
ment darkened his domestic hearth—his wife died. Her illness 
was accounted too trivial to communicate to him; and her 
friends, confident of her recovery, neglected to mention her 
indisposition. It suddenly terminated fatally ; Mrs. Kirwan 
died at Menloughin 1765. Her husband was not made aware of 
his loss until his return to Ireland, about a week after her 
funeral, when we may readily believe he was deeply afflicted. 
He naturally blamed the persons whose anxiety not to alarm 
him prevented his receiving the last sigh of her he loved. 
She left two daughters—Marie Theresa, who was married sub- 
sequently, in 1798, to Lord Trimleston, and Eliza, who in 
1792, married Colonel Hugh Hill of the Battle-Axe Guards. 

Pursuing his profession as a barrister, Mr. Kirwan resided 
in Dublin, where he attended the terms with great regularity, 
and after the circuit resided at his family seat in Galway. He 
did not persevere at the bar; he wanted the sharp spur of 
necessity to force him into drudgery. Having received some 
fees which he considered insufficient—two guineas on diffi- 
cult cases—he came to the determination to abandon the prac- 
tice of a profession in which the honorarium was unequal to 
the labour. He must have been extremely conscientious, for, 
apprehending his clients might be injured by having their briefs 
returned, he sent the briefs, with larger fees than he had re- 
ceived, to other counsel. On one occasion a brief occupied him 
three daysin perusing and noting. Not wishing to undertake the 
responsibility of so heavy a case, he offered it, together with 





the fee sent therewith, to Serjeant Palmer, an eminent lawrer, 
who said he would not take any fee under £20 with such a 
brief. Mr. Kirwan paid the difference out of his own pocket. 
Another time he transferred an intricate case to John Scott, 
afterwards Lord Clonmel, and handed him £80, being much 
more than the small fee paid to himself. It is no wonder he 
was glad to relinquish a profession in which he found neither 
profit nor fame ; and, from his preferring to transfer to others 
cases which would have enabled an aspiring junior to make a 
character for efficiency and ability, we can form no other con- 
clusion than that his legal learning was too deep to rise to the 
surface, and too much overlaid by other studies to be readily 
available for use. He ceased to practise as a barrister after 
1768, having only practised two years. 

Yet the man who thus readily relinquished an honourable 
profession, reached after years of patient study, rather than 
work for what he deemed an inadequate fee, was no sooner re- 
leased from the trammels of his gown than he voluntarily 
commenced a most laborious existence. When we remember 
he possessed ample means to live independent of any exertion 
of his talents, and in fact derived little or no pecuniary reward 
from his efforts, we are disposed to admire his devotion to 
science. His works testify how unceasing those efforts were— 
what vast pains he took in his scientific researches—how in- 
dustrious he was in the pursuit of knowledge—with what 
energy and talent he poured forth his stores of learning in his 
communications to the various journals, which are preserved 
in the ‘‘ Transactions” of the societies to which he belonged: 
No brawny smith who wields the sledge, and whose blows ring 
upon the anvil from morn to dewy eve—no horny-handed 
ploughman who turns up the furrows during the long autumn 
day, works harder in his calling than the proprietor of Cregg 
Castle in the smoke-begrimed laboratory, the well stored 
library, or the ink-stained desk. He resided from 1769 to 
1772 in London, leaving the management of his property to the 
care of an agent, and was so devoted to the study of science, he 
could scarcely be induced to keep up the necessary correspond- 
ence relative to his own affairs. In the latter year he returned 
to Dublin, and took lodgings in Peter-street. His daughters 
were at school in Aungier-street It is said to be a dis- 
tinctive mark of high intellect to be easily entertained, and 
Richard Kirwan took great delight in the conversation of his 
young daughters and their school companions. He returned in 
1773 to Cregg Castle, and here, at the age of forty, com- 
menced to study the Greek language, which, for some reason 
or other—probably his own whim, as in the case of the French 
language already mentioned—he did not learn at school. The 
derivations and roots, which are usually stumbling-blocks to 
the progress of Greek scholars, greatly attracted him, and he 
was so delighted with the sonorous language in which Sappho 
composed her verses, and Homer sung his martial strains, he 
regarded it as the primeval language of mankind. He also 
resumed his acquaintance with many Continental languages es- 
sential for his study of works on chemistry and mineralogy. 

A long residence in the country was not to be expected from 
such aman. The gifted mind needs companionship. It is 
all very well to say intellectual minds are never less alone than 
when alone; but who ever shunned agreeable company. I 
quite agree with Sterne when he said: ‘‘Give me a companion 
were it only to say how our shadows lengthen as the sun goes 
down ; to whom we may say, how fresh is the face of nature— 
how sweet the flowers of the field—how delicious are those 
fruits.” 

In 1777, Mr. Kirwan once more became a citizen of that 
world of London in which Doctor Johnson made his home. 
The giant of literature illustrated his own feelings of the 
appropriateness of London as his place of dwelling when 
he said, ‘*A man’s mind grows narrow in 4 narrow place.” 
He only could have lived in London; it would have been 
vegetating elsewhere. ‘‘ Learning,” says Goldsmith, “‘ is most 
advanced in large cities, where chance combmes with iu- 
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dustry to promote it; where the members of this great uni- 
versity catch the manners as they rise, study life, not logic, 
and have the world for correspondents.” London was then, 
as now, the great emporium of intellectual as well as com- 
mercial enterprise—the market in which the produce of 
thought, as well as the works of the hand, found a fair 
price. It was the spot to which the rays of intelligence 
from all quarters of the globe were conveyed—the mirror from 
which they were reflected for the improvement and enlighten- 
ment of human minds. It has been well said that ‘‘ whether 
as regards individuals or masses of men, the world of London 
is the very worst world in the universe to rub off national or 
individual peculiarities of thought or action. There, let a man 
be of what country he may, he will meet with men of his coun- 
try ; and as astate of solitude in crowds is a state of torture, 
it is not to be wondered at that the solitary man finds sym- 
pathy in the society of other solitary men, or that an exiled 
people clings fondly to the countenance and support of com- 
patriots, who feel with them the like wants and the like ne- 
cessities.”’* 

It was not for the purpose of indulging in any misanthropi- 

cal feelings, Kirwan became a citizen of the great metropolis. 
He shared very much the feelings of the great Lexicographer 
as regarded the modern Babylon. ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘no 
man that is at all intellectual will leave London. No, sir, 
when he has exhausted London, he has exhausted life; for 
there is in London, all that life can afford.’’ London was the 
place which contained kindred minds, in whose society the 
philosopher could discuss his projects, and work his experi- 
ments to the best advantage. Ever aspiring to fame, he felt 
this was the fitting theatre for great deeds, and he was pre- 
pared to play a noble part. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, became one of its most active members, and 
gained the Copley medal. He associated with the most eminent 
literary and scientific men of his day; and if we test him by 
the rule, noscitur a sociis, he must be adjudged a distinguished 
man. Among his intimate friends were Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Priestly, Hon. Henry Cavendish, Dr. Fordyce, Horne 
Tooke, Edmund Burke, Sir George Staunton, and others. 
He sometimes met Dr. Johnson in society, and was not afraid 
to measure swords with that master of fence. On one occa- 
sion, the Doctor concluded a very ponderous dissertation on the 
invention and manufacture of gunpowder by observing to 
Kirwan—who, I dare say, showed by his countenance a more 
‘han common interest in the topic—‘‘ Perhaps you are ac- 
quainted with the process?’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied Kirwan; ‘I 
have both made it and written uponit.’”’ The Doctor suddenly 
changed the conversation, finding that his silent listener knew 
more about it than himself. 

Another time, on a discussion regarding the trade winds, 
Dr. Johnson delivered his opinion with his usual sententious 
dignity. To the surprise of the company, who seldom dared 
to contradict the Doctor, Kirwan expressed a decided dissent 
from the opinions of the author of ‘‘ Rasselas,” and produced 
such a host of irresistible arguments as silenced the Doctor, 
of whom it was said, ‘‘If his pistol missed fire, he knocked 
his opponent down with the butt-end.” Mr. Kirwan held con- 
versazioni at his house, No. 11 Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
every Wednesday evening. Its proximity to fresh air and 
the suburbs made him prefer this locality to a more fashion- 
able quarter, and it was not deemed too remote for the presi- 
dent and fellows of the Royal Society—the most eminent men 
in London for rank and talent—the foreign ambassadors, and 
men of genius of every country, to experience the courteous 
reception Mr. Kirwan extended to all his guests. By nature 
as well as by birth a gentleman, he felt no embarrassment in 
meeting men of the highest rank as well as most extensive 
acquirements. His soirees were resorted to by men of science 
principally ; but all kindred to genius were welcome. Painters 
who had given animation to canvas—sculptors who formed 

* “ World of London,” vol. i. p. 23. | 





bronze or marble into works of life and beauty—senators who 
steered the vessel of the state through the shoals and quick- 
sands of politics—every gifted mind found here companionship, 
Horne Tooke was one of the chief ornaments of these re- 
unions. He spoke well, and delighted in metaphysical dis- 
cussion. Sir George Staunton also was eagerly listened to; but 
all were invited to express their opinions, where equality was 
the order of the day. No one sought to outshine his neigh- 
bour. The eminent chemist, Dr. Priestly, was more willing 
to play the listener than engross attention to himself. Nor 
was the society devoid of the charms of female excellence ; 
ladies of literary taste were privileged to participate in the 
entertainments. Mrs. Macauly expressed her views with the 
diffidence natural to her sex, but with all the ability of her ac- 
complished mind. : 

These conversazioni occupied the place which the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ now so beneficially fulfils— 
namely, affording men of literature and science the oppor- 
tunity of interchanging their thoughts, and by their collected 
wisdom elucidating abstruse or controverted points in the sub- 
jects to which they devoted themselves. Here the historian, 
the archeologist, the chemist, the geologist, or other disciples 
of learning, put forth their views, and elicited the expression of, 
perhaps, better informed minds than their own. In the dis- 
cussions there carried on orally, as now in the columns of the 
valuable publication to which I have adverted, many a doubtful 
point has been set right—many a mistake corrected—many 
an intricate matter made plain—many an obsolete custom 
preserved to illustrate the past. 

Conversazioni were also held every Sunday evening by Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, and at these 
Mr. Kirwan was a regular attendant. He communicated his 
discoveries to the scientific gentlemen he was accustomed to 
consult, and received, in return, the observations their reading 
or experiments enabled them to make. His acquirements 
earned him an European reputation, and the Empress Catherine 
II. of Russia sent him her portrait, as a proof of the value in 
which she held him. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


CHURCHYARD THOUGHTS. 





The setting sun smiles sweetly down upon a little grave, 

In Lady’s Island’s green churchyard, by Lough Tay’s rippling wave, 
‘And brightly in its parting beam the fresh-strewn flowers glow, 

Whilst in the arms of death a child sleeps peacefully below. 


A little child—its body lies beneath that hallowed sod, 

Its soul has heavenward winged its flight unto the throne of God; 
And softly sighs the evening breeze around its place of rest, 

Yet softer still its infant hymn upon its Father’s breast. 


Oh! mine had been a happy lot if, like that tender flower, 

I had been plucked from earth away in childhood’s guileless hour; 
The cloud of sorrow ne'er had cast its shadow on my brow, 

I ne’er had felt the weight of care that loads my bosom now. 


I ne’er had mourned o’er blighted hopes, and friendship’s swift decay, 
The dazzling dreams of boyhood’s years, for ever passed away; 

Nor seen oppression’s withering breath, and discord’s baleful fires 
Spread desolation o’er thy face, Green Island of my sires ! 


The sun has set in golden pomp behind the western wavé, 

And evening shades are deep’ning fast around the little grave; 
Deep silence holds the darkling world, the night-dew softly weeps, 
And high above, a single star its lonely vigil keeps. 


I kneel upon the verdant sward, and raise my heart to God, 
And pray that ere my ashes lie beneath the churchyard sod, 
It may be mine to see our land, redeemed from misrule’s thrall, 


Her place amidst the nations take, the fairest of them all A <i * 
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INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH IN ABOLISHING 
SLAVERY. 


Tne Pagan aristocracy of ancient Rome was the most magni- 
ficent in the world. It was an aristocracy of slave-owners. 
Each Roman patrician not only kept a host of slaves—he kept 
an ‘* Enumerator’’ whose sole occupation was to reckon them. 
The record of a melancholy but not unparalleled event has 
enabled us to ascertain that a single patrician mansion con- 
tained 400 slaves. ‘Tacitus, in words of fire, has narrated the 
terrible circumstance which gives us a glimpse of the abyss of 
degradation in which the aristocracy of paganism retained 
their fellow men. ‘Tacitus informs us that a sensual lord was 
struck dead by an exasperated slave. According to an ancient 
custom, vetere ex more, the 899 comrades of the murderer were 
led forth to be subjected by the indiscriminate cruelty of pagan 
law (crushing the innocent with the guilty) to promiscuous 
massacre. Nay, this revolting butchery found an able apolo- 
gist in a pagan noble, by whom the idea of distinguishing the 
innocent from the guilty was scouted with scorn, as ‘“‘ the in- 
justice to a few individuals,” he argued, ‘‘ would be compen- 
sated by the general utility and safety of the aristocracy.”’ 

On this occasion plebeian Rome rebelled against the horri- 
ble injustice of blending innocence with crime in the red burial 
of destruction. The stones and cudgels of the roaring multi- 
tude threatened the aristocracy with death ; but the edict of 
the Emperor menaced the tumult of the city, and all the streets 
were lined with stern soldiers, in whose presence the slaves 
were dragged to execution, and the deaths of 400 avenged the 
murder of asingle individual—a punishment for which, we miy 
safely assert, a single parallel cannot be found in the whole 
history of Christendom. 

Among the horde of oppressed victims thus mercilessly 
sacrificed you might have seen hoary age, blooming youth, 
and resolute manhood—the handicrafts that toil and the eru- 
dition that enlightens; the arts that embellish and the studies 
that improve society—music, painting, and medicine; the 
gentle scholar and the brawny labourer, all equally burthened 
with the ponderous chain of intolerable slavery—all marched 
to execution and suffered the same punishment. In that me- 
lancholy procession might be seen every liberal profession and 
every mechanical trade: nor could the pencil of the artist, 
however varied its dies ; nor the chisel of the sculptor, how- 
ever lifelike its creations ; nor the stylus of the poet, however 
mellifluous bis verses, rescue their respective owners from 
7 tt destruction. The abyss of the grave swallowed the 

The aristocracy of ancient Rome usually crucified their 
slaves when guilty of a capital offence. We find in ancient 
authors many passages which establish this fact. ‘* Don’t 
threaten me,” exclaims a slave in Plautus ; ‘‘ I know the cross 
will be one day my sepulchre. My father died upon it, my 
grandfather, and my great grandfather.” ‘God forbid,”’ ex- 
claims a female slave in Petronius, ‘that I should ever em- 
brace the cross.” The execution of freemen was effected with 
the’ sword or the axe; the cross was the punishment of slaves 
or plebeians, whose condition was little superior to that of 
slavery, 

Alexander the Great crucified 2,000 Tyreans whom he had 
captured in Tyre. Minutus Alexander in Judea, “ feasting 
in public with prostitutes, ordered 80 Jews to be crucified.’ 
Titus crucified 50 every day, so that ‘‘land was wanted for 
the crosses—crosses were insufficient for the bodies.” Augus- 
tus, after the war in Sicily, “‘ crucified 6,000 slaves whose 
masters could not be ascertained.” 

Catullus has given us a terrible description of crucifixion. 
He says that the tongue of the slave hanging on the cross was 
usually torn out by vultures, his eyes were devoured by crows, 
while wolves and dogs rent out his intestines and consumed 
his lower members. 


For the abolition of this horrible state of things we are in- | 


| debted to the Catholic Church. The Bollandists tell us how 
this was performed when they record, on the 26th of August, 
that the day St. Alexander was baptized the now convert was 
attended by 1,240 slaves, every one of whom he emancipated. 

Marculfe (book ii., form 82, 84) has given us the form of 
enfranchisement : 

** We absolve you from all the ties of slavery, and free you 
from our family, so that for all future time you shall lead a 
free life, as if you were born of free parents ; and you shall not 
be subjected to any of the duties of slavery, nor owe obliga- 
tions to any one save to God, to whom all men are gubj.ct. 
I grant you also the possession of all the property you own or 
may acquire in future.” 

A formula of this kind is found in DuCange. The testator says: 
‘‘ For the redemption of my soul, and to obtain eternal hap- 
piness, I set free from the yoke of slavery my slave and his 
posterity, in order that from this day and for ever he may live 
secure and be his own master, going wherever he wishes, the 
doors being open, and owing obedience to no man save to God 
alone, for the love of whom I set him free.”’ 

The ceremony of liberation was as follows: The slave- 
owner held the head of the bondsman in his hands, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I desire that this man be a freeman, and that 
he may go where he will.”” He let out his head, and by this 
ceremony manumitted the slave. If the ceremony took place 
in a house, the doors were all thrown open. 

On the manumissio per testamentum the master liberated his 
slave pro remedio anime sua, for the good of his soul. 

Enfranchisement in the Church—-ad altare—consisted in de- 
claring in the temple before the people, and in the presence of 
the chapter, that the slave was a free man. ‘The formula of 
this ceremony is given in Marculfe (form 8). The liberty of 
the slaves who were emancipated in this manner was complete, 
as they were placed under the protection of the Church. This 
mode is ancient, as it is mentioned by St. Augustine. 

In the 14th volume of Fleury’s ‘‘ Ecciesiastical History,’’ 
we read (p. 42): ‘A national council was held in the church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, with the consent of the bishops, abbots, 
and lords of England. In this council, which Anselm presided 
over, sat Gerard, Archbishop of York, and Maurice, Bishop of 
Lendon, and eleven other bishops, together with the abbots 
and lay lords of England. Anselm expected by the concur- 
rence of the two powers to lend unusual weight to the decrees 
of the council. The necessity of this council was the more 
imperative as a Synod had not been held in England during 
many years. In the 28th article it was ordained that human 
beings should no longer be sold like cattle, as had been pre- 
viously the practice in England. Here are the words of the 
historian: ‘ Defensi de vendre les hommes comme des betes 
ce que jusqu’ alors sétait pratique en Angleterre.’ ”’ 

The 22nd canon of the Council of Rheims, held in the year 
625, permits the clergy to break up the sacred vessels for the 
redemption of slaves. 

In the 32nd canon of the Council of St. Patrick the prac- 
tice of perpetrating theft, in order to procure money to ran- 
som slaves, is strongly condemned. 

St. Gregory, in his 7th book and 14th epistle, declares that 
captives redeemed by the Church are not bound to remburse , 
religion for their liberation. . 

The second Council of Verneuil, held in the year 844, states 
that Church property should be (amongst other pious uses) 
expended in the redemption of captives. 

The 8rd canon of the second Council of Lyons, held in 
556, excommunicates those who make slaves, or detain persons 
originally free in a state of slavery. ; 

The 7th canon of the Council of Coblentz, held in the year 
922, declares the man who seduces or kidnaps a Christian, to 
sell him as a slave, guilty of murder. 

The Council of London, held in 1102, prohibits, in the | 
27th canon, the trade in slaves, which previously existed in hii 
Engjund., ow a 
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The third Council of Orleans, held in the year 588, prohi- 
bits the restoration of slaves, after they had taken refuge in 
churches, to their Jewish owners, especially if the latter 
sought to force their slaves to do anything contrary to re- 
ligion, or if their master’s cruelty had compelled them to seek 
a refuge for the second time in the church. 

The fourth Council of Orleans, held in 541, renews the 
preceding regulations, and enacts that if a Jew should convert 
one of his slaves to tre Hebrew religion, all his other slaves 
shall become freemen. The first Council of Macon, held in 
581, prohibits Jews to have Christian slaves, and permits 
Christian slaves to purchase their liberty by paying a sum 
equivalent to sixpence to their Jewish master. 

The 11th canon of the Council of Rheims, held in 625, pro- 
hibits the sale of Christian slaves to Jews or Gentiles. 

The game forbidance is found in the epistle of Gregory IIL., 
written in the year 741, and in the 7th canon of the Councu 
of Leptines, held in the year 742. 

Similar injunctions are found in the 9th canon of the Coun- 
cil of Chalons, held in the year 650; in the 7th canon of the 
Council of Toledo, held in in 656; in the 12th epistle of St. 
\iregory, book 5 ; in the Council of Armagh, held in 1171. 

In addition, on the 8rd November, 1839, Gregory XVI. 
issued a bull in which the African slave trade is particularly 
condemned. This bull merely repeats the perpetual prin- 
ciples of the Church, as propounded in the letters of Pius 
II., dated 7th October, 1462; those of Paul III., dated 29th 
May, 1537; those of Urban VIII., dated April 22, 1638; 
those of Benedict XIV., dated 20th December, 1741, &c. 

‘In 1167,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ Pope Alexander III. declared, 
in the name of the council over which he presided, that all 
Christians should be exempt from slavery. This law should ke 
sufficient of itself to render his name dear to all mankind, 
while, owing to his efforts to uphold the liberties of Italy, his 
name should be revered by every Italian. 

‘Tt was in virtue of this law that long subsequently King 
Louis Hutin declared in his charters that all the serfs who still 
existed in France should be set at liberty, because France was 
the country of Franks, or freemen. He made them pay for 
their liberty, but freedom cannot be purchased at too high a 
price. It wasonly by degrees, however, that men entered into 
possession of their natural rights. Louis Hutin could not make 
the aristocracy liberate their vassals as he liberated his own. 
The agriculturists, and even the townsmen, continued’ for a 
long time hommes de poest—‘ men of power’ attached to the 
glebe, as they are still in some parts of Germany. It was only 
in the time of Charles VII. that servitude was abolished in the 
principal towns of France.” (Essai sur les Meurs, v. ii.) 





CHILDS’ EVENING HYMN. 
Ave Maria! Virgin pure, 
Listen to my little prayer, 
Guard me through the stilly hours, 
Keep me ’neath thy loving care; 
Let no dreams unholy waken 
Evil thoughts within my breast, 
Let no danger hover near me— 
Guard me, Mother, through my rest ! 
Ave Maria! Virgin mild, 
Star of the unbounded sea, 
Beacon ever pointing heavenward, 
Pour thy beams of love on me; 
And should clouds of evil gather 
O’er my pathway, and I stray 
From thee, Mary—O! forgive :n¢, 
Light me to the heavenly way! 
Ave Maria! Virgin sweet, 
Through the night as through the day 
With thy loving eye watch o’er me, 
Mildly, steadfast, and alway. 
Ave Maria! Virgin pure, 
Ava Maria! Virgin mild, 
Listen to the little prayer 
Of a very little chiid! M.R. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MATCH-MAKING, 
A Few weeks before the Castle Lyons race meeting, I had a 
letter intimating that I might soon find my detachment or- 
dered to join the head-quarters at Fermoy, the important 
work for which our services were needed in the district of 
Ballypooreen having, as we have seen, been effectually, if not 
efficiently, performed. 

Of course, the hospitable owner of Ballypooreen Castle could 
not hear of my departure without a farewell dinner, to which 
most of the country neighbours were invited—amongst them 
the brothers Carson. 

I was on this occasion looked upon as the favoured suitor of 
the heiress ; and although I had never directly proposed to 
her, felt I was so committed that I ought not to depart from 
the neighbourhood without ascertaining how I stood in her re- 
gard. I therefore resolved to seize the opportunity of this party 
for ** popping the question.” On our assembling, she looked, 
as she always did, most lovely ; and her elegant figure, un- 
affected, graceful deportment, and unembarassed manner was, 
if not very dashing, extremely winning. She moved, in her 
white muslin dress, amidst the circle cf homely country folk 
who usually made the guests of Sir Halloran’s, like a sylph- 
like yacht in her snowy canvas among a fleet of lumbering 
merchant vessels. 

‘Bravo, Major! that’s coming it strong,” cried Mr. Verdant 
Muph, a young ensign lately joined. He was bid to “ hold 
his tongue,” while I continued : 

The dinner passed off with the usual success of such pro- 
ceedings, when a good cook exerts his or her skill, with ample 
materials to work on, and a genial host and hostess preside. 
This last is indispensable. If the lady of the house is “ put 
out” by any unlucky accident, the light of the day is quenched; 
or if the host is not a host in himself, the good viands fall on 
the palate as though stale, flat, and unprofitable. Dinner over, 
and the mysterious telegraphic nod having caused the usual 
fluttering of skirts and departure of the wearers, the files of 
the remaining male guests took close order, and [ found my- 
self in proximity to one I was anxious to give a wide berth 
to—my rival, Mr. Bob Carson. 

The “materials” were soon circulating, and the steaming 
water, well mingled with whiskey, sugar, and lemon, dif- 
fused a generous odour throughout the spacious banquet- 
ting hall. ‘The conversation amongst such a circle, at such a 
time, on the eve of a well-known race meeting, may easily 
be guessed. Racing, steeple-chasing, and hunting were the 
subjects of every one’s talk. Smart discussions as to whether 
the race of horses has or has not degenerated, were as much 
the subject of argument then as they are now. 

“‘T hold to the opinion,” quoth Sir Halloran, in his usually 
blunt, yet trenchant style, “that the notion we cannot, and do 
not, breed as good horses now as ever we did, is all bosh. There 
are a lot of grumblers who will tell you that, after a burst of 
twenty minutes, half the field are blown, and when pulled up, 
‘bellows to mend’ is the order of the day. Why, of course, 
a rattling hunt over a stiff, close country will take the puff out 
of a man as well as the horse he rides—it is a thing, of course ; 
but that is a0 argument to prove the horse broken-winded. 


| He is as fresh as a colt in the morning.” 


‘* The same variety of opinion about the breed of horses was 


held in olden times, Sir Halloran,” observed Father Molloy, the 


respected parish priest—as good a judge of horse-flesh as ever 
I met.%“* When the Romans saw the little Welsh ponies, they 
said the English horses were not fit to carry a man; but when 
they encountered Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, and her war- 
chariots armed with scythes, which rather unpleasantly cut 
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throug’: ‘ «.: ranks, they had a different story to tell. What 
is your ©pi'on on the subject, Captain Fogarty ?” asked 
Father Mc . , giving me the brevet rank subalterns invariably 


receive in country quarters. 

‘©T have not any great experience,” I replied; ‘so my 

opinion may not be worth much; but my impression is, the 
cause of the complaint lies not in the degeneracy of horses, 
but in the mode of training them. There is too great a de- 
sire to enter horses for races before they are sufficiently ma- 
tured—before their strength is gained, and therefore they 
are broken down at an age when they ought to be but in train- 
ing.” 
x? If they are not entered young,” said Mr. Bob Carson, 
‘¢ where would we get the number of entries to make a race 
worth running? I think the good prizes for young ones serves 
to improve breeding ; and it is a fact that at two years old the 
colt attains his best pace. The care and grooming he gets 
from the day he is foaled develops bone and muscle, and when 
he is used-up for racing, may become a first-rate sire.”’ 

‘¢T would not like to breed from a broken-down three-year 
old,”’ I replied. 

‘‘T have a horse got by such a sire that would beat any- 
thing you ever had, or ever will,” replied Carson tartly. 

‘As a hunter or racer?” I inquired. 

‘‘Kither, I will back my bay colt, Monarch, against any 
horse you have for fifty pounds—three miles across country, 
or two miles on the Castle Lyons course, and give you seven 
pounds to boot.” 

My pride was roused by his contemptuous tone. I knew 
Charming Lass could go the pace, and I felt her fencing quali- 
fications could safely be depended on. I considered I would 
be in less danger of being jockeyed in a steeple-chase than on 
the flat turf; so I quietly said, ‘‘ Agreed, Mr. Carson ; I ride my 
mare, Charming Lass, eleven stone, and will race her three 
miles on the Castle Lyons steeple-chase course a month after 
the meeting, as she requires alittle time to get into condition.” 

‘*‘ Bravo! well done, Captain! that’s spunky! ” cried several, 
glad to find Carson not allowed to have all his own way. 

‘¢T take your offer,” replied Carson, booking the bet—‘“‘ and 
I'll take your money too, or my name is not Bob Carson.” 

‘‘ You must win it first,” I quietly observed, as we rose to 
join the fair guests in the drawing-room. 

This match was soon as much a subject for discussion 
among the ladies as their lords. Country-reared girls know a 
great deal about hunting and racing, the points of a horse, or 
the qualities of a dog ; and their conversation would astonish 
a city belle, born and reared within view of the gas-lamps. I 
remember being once struck with the naivete of the reply of a 
country squire’s daughter, who, to the query, ‘‘ How do you 
manage to get through a wet day?” replied: ‘‘Oh, I often 
amuse myself in the stable, by plucking the grey hairs out of 
my mare’s tail.” The respective merits of Monarch and 
Charming Lass were now eagerly discussed by the fair eques- 
trians, and the horsemanship of their respective proprietors 
commented on. I was allowed to have fairly acquitted my- 
self in the hunting field, showed no disposition to crane or 
funk any fence that lay in my way, but was not considered 
equal to my rival, who had great experience of steeple-chasing. 

‘*So you have been making a match, I hear,’’ whispered 
the heiress to me, as we turned from the heat and throng of 
the dancing-room into the conservatory, which was only partly 
lighted by the chandeliers of the drawing-room. 

‘* Yes, Miss Malowney,” I said; ‘‘may I hope I have your 
good wishes on the event ?” 

** My good wishes, certainly, she replied; ‘‘ but I question 
the prudence of the engagement.” 

‘* Well, perhaps I was rash ; but then, as one of our Latin 
authors I read at Harrow says, ‘ a man is not always wise.’ I 
do not care much what the result of this engagement may be, 
Miss Malowney,” I said, tenderly, taking her hand; ‘but 
there is one Iam most desirous of making, the prudence of 
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which no one can question. I cannot leave Ballypooreen until 
I hear from your own lips,-will you be my wife ?” 

At first she was silent, as if her emotions overpowered her, 
and prevented her speaking. We passed into the open air. 
At length she spoke. A softly-breathed ‘« Yes” sent the blood 
tingling through my frame, and the guests in the ball-room 
must have wondered where we were, for the rest of the even- 
ing was passed by us in the cool atmosphere of the green- 
house, forming our arrangements for the future. 

Sir Halloran, as guardian of the heiress, managed the affairs 
of her property, and she had an excellent old steward, who 
lived in her house at Caherdringha, and took care of the books, 
paintings, and furniture which had been heirlooms in. her 
family. She was anxious I should retire from the service and 
live with her on the estate; but we had been so long abroad 
in the West Indies, that I prevailed on her not to insist on 
my doing so, and to stay in our regiment until its turn for 
foreign service came, on the understanding that, if I could not 
effect an exchange, I should sell out, and turn my sword into 
a ploughshare. 

‘‘And now, my beloved Catherine,” I asked, ‘‘ when will 
you become mine ?”’ 

‘*¢ Oh,” she said, ‘‘ there is so much to be thought of and 
to be done, that I suppose it will take nearly six months before 
we can be married. You know you have to acquaint your father 
with this contemplated alliance.” 

‘‘ That’s easily done,” I replied ; ‘‘ he will be delighted to 
have me united to one in every way so worthy.” 

She pressed my hand. 

‘‘ Why will you put off the day to so remote a date.— 
Why, my dear girl, we may be sent out of the country 
before six-months are over. Now be reasonable—say two 
months.” 

‘¢T could never be ready in that time.” 

‘* Well, say three.’’ She acquiesced. 

And in three months I was to become the happy husband 
of Miss Malowney, the heiress of Ballypooreen. 

















CHAPTER IX. 
TUE HEIRESS’S FAMILY MANSION. 


PLEASANTLY the days flew by while I was in this delightful 
region, with the object of my heart’s love constantly my com- 
panion. We strolled through the picturesque demesne of Sir 
Halloran ; wandered among the glens or over the peaks, passes, 
and defiles of the vast Galtees, and sought the source of the 
Funcheon river—so graphically described by Edmund Spenser 
in the following lines : 
“ For first she springs out of two marble rocks, 
On whicn a grove of oakes high-mounted growes 
That as a girlond seems to deck the locks 
Of some faire bride, brought forth with pompous showes 
Out of her bower, that many flowers strowes; 
So through the flowery dales she tumbling downe, 
Through many woodes and shady coverts flowes, 
That on each side her silver channell crowne, 
’Till to the plaine she come, whose valleys she doth drowne.” 


It was a very romantic scene. We forced our way through 
tangled copse and overhanging branches. On some occasions 
we rested in the Mountain Lodge, a truly picturesque house 
among the hills, built by a former Earl of Kingston. Seldom 
was a place more judiciously chosen for a romantic residence. 
The house is built on the crest of a gentle hill, looking down 
upon a vast extent of country, in which undulating hills, wide 
plains, extensive woods, a gleaming river, and hamlets rolling 
up their smoke, could be seen. The house was suited to the 
spot ; it was varied in its outline, with towers and wide case- 
mented windows and peaked gables, that contrasted well with 
the solid chimneys that overtopped the high roofs. Here we 
often brought a basket containing some refreshment; and 
while sauntering about the grounds—chatting of the strange 
chances that brought us together, and our future, that looked 
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so happy—many an hour passed. They are among the white 
days of my life. 

At this point in my narrative, I paused and heaved a deep 
sigh. 

Si Come, Major, your glass is empty,” cried the hospitable 
host, pushing the materials towards me. So replenishing my 
tumbler, and taking breath while the rest of the party followed 
suit, I took a good sip, and resumed my narrative: 

I wrote a long letter to my father, and received a most 
satisfactory reply. He wished to know more, however, of 
Caherdringha House, and I gently hinted to my beloved Cathe- 
rine that I should like to see it. 

‘¢ How odd,” she said; ‘‘ the very idea that occurred to my- 
self this morning. Order the horses, and we will ride over ; 
it is not more than eight miles from the castle gates.” 

I forgot to mention that’ my worthy friend, Sir Halloran, 
insisted that Charming Lass should be an inmate of his stables 
while I was quartered in Ballypooreen, and as Miss Malowney’s 
mare wes in the next box, we soon sat in our respective saddles. 

The day was truly enjoyable; a bright sun gleamed on the 
the landscape, and bud and blossom were invigorated by his 
rays. The banks of the Funcheon, near which our road lay, 
looked green as emerald, and the waving woods rustled their 
leaves as we rode by many a shady path. There are few 
travellers to be met in this lonely region; and the cheery 
salutation of the poor labourers, who knew and were known 
to my fair companion, showed how beloved she was. 

‘‘God save you, Miss Kate. I’m proud to see you, my 
darling, looking so iligant in your long clothes,” cried one 
poor old woman who sat by her door, while a couple of 
curly-headed children played in the pool beside her feet. 

‘* How are you, Norah ?” responded Miss Malowney, reining 
in her horse. ‘‘ Any news from Mike lately ?” 

‘‘Oh! yes, Miss. Mike is well off in Meriky, has good 
wages, and sent me £5 by the last ship. Hesays he is putting 
by, to take myself and the childer out early next spring.”’ 

‘‘T’m glad to hear the goodnews. Good-bye, Norah,” and 
she put the mare in motion. 

As we proceeded, Catherine told me the sad story of poor 
Mike. ‘‘He had a farm on the Kingston estate, far up in the 
mountains, and by the expenditure of his capital, his labour 
reclaimed the bog, fenced the waste, built the cabin and the 
pig-styes, and extending his agricultural. operations as his 
means increased, took more land, made the cabin a house, and 
employed regular stone-masons to surround the farm with a 
good limestone wall. A kiln, a shed for his cows, and another 
for the carts and farming implements, with a good roomy 
stable for his two horses, and all well filled, bespoke the pros- 
perous state of Michael M‘Carthy. In due time Mike married 
Katie Neal, daughter of the poor old woman we had just 
parted from, and Katie was as thrifty in her way as Mike was 
industrious in his; so when the children came, there was full 
and plenty for all. But the ways of God are inscrutable, and 
sorrow was in store for poor Mike. He tried wheat on his 
mountain holding, but the soil was too light, and the crop, 
hardly came to maturity ; then the grain was so inferior, it 
fetched very little, and Mike had to borrow some money to 
make up the rent: Money could only be got at usurious in- 
terest, and to repay it took one of the cows, the other strayed 
er was stolen, and neither tale nor tidings of her ever reached 
Mike. And then came a blight on his potatoes, which left him 
backward with the rent. He strove hard, worked and worked 
manfully to avert the impending ruin—but in vain. He was 
served with the customary notice, and an ejectment for non- 
payment of rent went against him. He was overthrown by 
adversity, and no law exists to compensate the out-going 
tenant. He had to give up his farm, and forfeited all his 
outlay. Is not that great injustice? This sad reverse killed 
his poor wife ; she could not bear to see her once prosperous 
husband reduced to the lot of a casual labonrer at sixpence or 
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eightpence a day, and she pined herself into a rapid decline | 





and died. A charitable neighbour advised Mike to go and 
seek his fortune in America ; he had no means. They were, 
however, soon forthcoming,” said Miss Malowney; and the 
hurried way she passed over this part of the story told me 
whence the means were supplied. ‘* A friend to the forlorn,” 
she added, *‘took charge of poor Mike’s mother-in-law and 
two little orphans, until he should find work on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and be in a position to send or fetch them. 
And here,” she exclaimed, as we encountered a pretty en- 
trance gate leading into a well-wooded lawn, ‘‘is the seat of 
my ancestors. Welcome, dear Philip, to Caherdringha House.” 

The mansion of the Malowneys was picturesquely located 
on the summit of a hill, on the northern part of Cork’s sweet 
county. A watch-tower of the Roches still looms against the 
sky, and was called Caherdringha, the ‘‘ fort of the prospect,” 
from the wide-spread panorama of mountain, moor, and mea- 
dow visible from the walls. Adjoining this strong tower the 
Malowneys erected their mansion—an irregular, yet commo- 
dious house, with pointed gables and mullioned windows, a 
wide hall-door, opening on a spacious hall, from which a good 
staircase led to the sitting-rooms and bed-chambers. There 
was not much architectural skill displayed in the building ; it 
would have puzzled anyone to trace whether the preference of 
the builder who planned it was for the Gothic or Grecian, 
Italian or Celtic style. But he built a good house for all that ; 
there was a massive solidity in the structure that impressed 
the visitor with the idea that it belonged to a person of sub- 
stance—not one of these lath and plaster houses, run up ina 
month, which often tumble down in a day. I have heard, 
indeed, of a gentleman who took such a house in London lately, 
went out to dinner, and on his return found that in the 
interval the house had fallen, and the neighbours were digging 
out the cook. No such frail edifice was Caherdringha House, 
with its broad staircase, its spacious chimneys—betokening 
blazing fires (the windpipes of hospitality), its ample rooms 
reflecting the generous nature of the occupants, had the effect 
of producing the impression of solidity ; and as the fair mistress 
reined her horse at the hall-door, the greeting she received 
from the aged domestics, who were the sole tenants of the 
house in her absence, showed how esteemed she was by her 
dependents. 

‘‘ Welcome, Miss. You're heartily welcome,” said an in- 
telligent-looking man of about fifty, with square massive fea- 
tures, suiting a strong herculean frame. He helped his mis- 
tress to alight, while I was holding her mare by the head, 
as she appeared very anxious to find her accustomed place in 
the stable. 

‘‘Thank you, Dan. Is all going on well ?”’ she inquired. 

‘¢ Quite well, Miss Catherine,” he answered. 

‘* Why, then, ’tis good for sore eyes to see you, my dar- 
lint!” cried, rather reproachfully, yet tenderly, a decent- 
looking elderly woman, enfolding Miss Malowney in an affec- 
tionate embrace. 

‘‘ Oh! Nurse Locker, are you going to scold me?” said the 
young heiress playfully. 

‘‘ No, my child, not now, when you come with this brave 
young gentleman to your own house, where your father and 
your father’s father lived for generations,’ said Mrs. Locker, 
who had nursed Catherine when a child, and was ever since 
retained in the family. Turning to me, she said: ‘ Your 
honor’s heartily welcome, Captain, and ’tis you are the lucky 
gentleman 5 

Here further colloquy was cut short by Dan, whoit appeared 
filled the offices of steward and caretaker on the small farm 
retained by Miss Malowney in connexion with the house. 
Opening the window-shutters of the dining-room, and throw- 
ing up the sash, he allowed the warm air and sunlight of the 
lovely spring day to enter the room. 

‘Come hither, Philip,” said Catherine ; and we stood in 
the recess of the window. ‘‘ Do you not admire that view ?”’ 

Sloping towards the edge of the Funcheon river, as it swept 
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n its winding course, was a fine grassy lawn, unbroken for this conviction 


years, dotted with trees and shrubs just budding into leaf. 
On the pinnacle of a rock overhanging the stream, I observed 





a pretty summer-house, with creeping-plants flinging their | 


tendrils round the supports. Gardens and orchards, laden 
with blossom, afforded promise of fruit ; while vistas, and well- 
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kept walks through sunny glades, showed where the eye of | 


taste and hand of skill had been busy. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ]} 


CAMPBELL OF SPERNIE’S THREE WIVES. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

About four years from the time when Lady Charlotte and my- 
self had agreed to a prs I was sent for by express to attend her 
death-bed. She had caught cold attending a fancy-ball, and the 
consequences had been severe fever and fdidinamstion of the brain. 
She had earnestly desired to see me, but before I arrived she was 
delirious, and continued so for ten days, at the end of which time 
she died. I was sitting by her bedside alone ; her mother had gone 
to lie down, and her sisters, who paid her a diurnal visit, had not 
arrived, I held her hand in mine and looked towards the window, 
through which the broad daylight was coming, dreading lest it 
might wake her, yet fearful that any movements of mine would 
have the same effect, when she suddenly called me by name. My 
heart throbbed, for I felt that she knew me. I turned, and knelt 
down with a fervent ejaculation of thankfulness. I looked in her 
face with a confused hope for the future, but the gleam of recog- 
nition faded from those beautiful eyes; an expression of wildness 
and terror succeeded ; and as a fitful flush passed across her brow, 
she murmured, “ Is this deuth, Campbell?” She grasped my hand 
as she spoke, as though I could have retained her in this world: 
the grasp relaxed—the dew stood on that fair, laughing brow, and 
I was—a widower. 

I regretted Lady Charlotte bitterly ; her faults were buried with 
her; the memory of her angelic beauty and playfulness in health, 
and of her dying hours, alone remained. Yet, after time had in 
some measure weakened the blow, I felt—that I was once more a 
free man. 

That freedom was not of long continuance; it is not in m 
nature to live alone and be content. My friends told me I should 
think of marrying again, and I thought seriously of their advice. 
I considered within myself that the causes of my past unhappiness 
were peculiar, and I resolved, in my present choice, to shun the 
brilliant advantages of rank and station, and even of beauty, and 
to think solely of disposition. It was in the midst of these reflec- 
tions one evening, that the recollection of Beenie suddenly flashed 
am me, and, strange as it may seem, I determined to make Aer 

rs. Campbell of Spernie. 

Poor Jittle Beenie! I shall never think of her without remorse, 
for I certainly made her life as wretched as my own. 

I calculated that to her, at least, I must seem a superior being; 
that from her I should undergo no haughtiness—be stung by no real 
or affected coldness: to her the fanciful and feverish pleasures of 
city dissipations were unknown, and the despised Spernie would be 
_@ fairy palace to one who had known no home better than a petty 
Highland farm. In all these conjectures I was right. She loved 
me ardently, sincerely ; she looked up to me as to a God; she had 
always a glad smile and akind word when I returned weary to my 
home; she watched me in sickness; she entered eagerly (to the 
best of her comprehension) into all that interested me; she never 
sighed but when there was a cloud on my brow; she had neither 

oy, grief, hope, fear, or feeling of any kind, in which my image 

ad not a principal share. Yet for all this I was not happy! 
Her birth, education, and habits, the involuntary faults of man- 
ner, which I might and ought to have foreseen, all revolted and 
annoyed me. I grew morbidly sensitive as to the opinions of others 
respecting my wife. I watched their very looks (when turned on 
her) with a mixture of suspicion and irritation. I was too proud 
to allow that I had again rashly mistaken the road to happiness ; 
and therefore I asked my friends as usual to Spernie; but I was 
miserable when they came, and my harshness at such times made 
poor Beenie, who was naturally timid, awkward and reserved 





beyond expression. She, who had a sort of wild grace in her 
happy moments, when alone with me, became perfectly mute, 


abashed, and strange to others. After a while, a dings, infinitely 


worse in my eyes, came over her. With intuitive quickness she 
te peemns who were my friends and equals thought her 
Prsgtanaien of me, and that 1 was ashamed of having 
present situation; but in her uneducated mind 


saw that 
a match to 
placed her in 
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roduced anything but a desirable effect. She 
strove to persuade herself and others that, although fallen in cir- 
cumstances, her family was of noble extraction; she used to pore 
over an old book belonging to one of her brothers (giving an ac- 
count of the rebellion of 45), in which casual mention was made of 
her great grand-unele’s name; and one day, at a large dinner- 
party, I had the mortification to hear her naturally sweet voice 
elevated to its highest pitch in a discussion of this kind. I looked 
down the long table at the mistress of Spernie Castle, and groaned. 
Dressed in the style commonly called dowdy, with an attempt at a 
fashionable cap, covering her bright hair and really pretty head, 
with a profusion of pale pink knots scattered about her costume, 
rendering still more striking the tinted look of a complexion ex- 
posed to all weathers, and at present glowing with unusual ex- 
citement, Mrs. Campbell of Spernie sate, with the carving-knife 
and fork suspended over the joint they were to divide, allowing the 
eye to dwell at leisure on her little red weatherbeaten hands. 
Slough-darroch, I was maddened. I rose, and shouted out, * Be 
quiet!” in a voice which made the roof ring—and Beenie burst 
into tears. 

Five years passed away, and I had a fresh source of irritation 
in seeing a succession of daughters, and yet being without an heir 
to Spernie: I had four girls, and Beenie was again to be a mother. 
I persuaded myself that a fatality hung over me; that my hopes 
and wishes were never to be realized, and, in proportion as I grew 
inwardly discontented, I became harsh to all around me—even the 
unchanging sweetness of my poor little wife could not preserve her 
from bitter words and unjust reproaches. One morning, as I went 
out shooting, I looked from the hill over which I intended to go, 
and saw Beenie walking, slowly and apparently feebly, to her 
mother’s cottage, who was settled in the little village of Spernie. 
Something smote my heart ; I paused, and giving my gun to the 
keeper, ran down the hill to meet her. Seemingly her mother was 
not within, for she passed on to the door of another cottage, belong- 
ing to Donald, a small farmer, who had been in other days an un- 
successful saitor for her hand. I hesitated, as | came nearer, 
whether to advance or retreat, for Beenie was evidently weeping. 
She sate on-a stone by the cottage door, and held on her knee a 
little boy about two years old, one of Donald’s numerous family : 
her mother stood beside her, and as the poor ‘thing ejaculated, 
“Oh! what would I gie, that ye were the Laird’s ain wee thing!” 
She replied, “‘ Keep a good heart, Beenie; by the Lord’s blessing 
ye'll maybe have a boy-bairn yet.” . 

“T’ll not live, mither—I’ll not live; I’m sair worn wi’ cold cruel 
words—my heart’s fairly broken.” ‘Then suddenly raising her 
head, and clasping her trembling hands, she said—“ Oh, gin I had 
been content to marry Donald, and the Laird had taken a lady, I 
should na be going to God before my time. Mither, mither, why 
did na ye keep me fra marrying the Laird? ye ken weel that ae 
word of yours was a law for me;” and she hid her face on her 
mother’s bosom, and sobbed convulsively. The old woman wept 
too, and spoke some words, of which I only heard the last—“ and, 
for the Laird, may God forgive him!” Never shall I forget those 
words! I contrasted the happiness and pride of the mother’s 
eyes, in the cottage by the Falls of Fynne, with her figure now, as 
she bent over her child, in a vain attempt to comfort her. I coul 
not bear it; I rushed up the hill again; I forbid the keeper to 
follow me, and I wandered the whole day with the worm gnawing 
at my heart. I scarcely know where I went; but I recollect sud~- 
denly pausing at the brink of a rock, which overhung a small river, 
and as suddenly resolving on self-destruction. I leaped, and the 
cool, pleasant waters closed over my head for an instant ; the next 
found me struggling with mechanical energy for the preservation 
of that life I had desired to forfeit. I succeeded in reaching the 
opposite shore, and there I sate down, and resolved within myself 
to make Beenie’s life a happy one, and not to suffer the vain chi- 
meras to afflict me, which had embittered so much of our mutual 
existence. I felt happier than I had done for some years, as I 
once more stood at the gate of Castle Spernie. The porter told 
me I was again a father. I sprang forward—I ran up the mag- 
nificent staircase, and reached the apartment where my wile 
slept; the crimson window-curtains were half down, and the 
setting sun cast a glow of glory through them on all the objects 
in the room. As I entered, Beenie raised herself in the bed, and, 
with a smile of intense joy, she said, “ It’s a boy-bairn! it’s a boy- 
bairn!” “Bless you, my girl!” said I, as I caught her in my arms. 
She gave a low suppressed moan, and wept for some minutes, 
without speaking. ‘* There now,” said I, gently disengaging my- 
self, “do not weep any more.” Her head sank on the pillow, and 

I thought she had fainted; but she was gone to that land where 
there is indeed no more weeping—“ where the wicked cease from 
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troubling, and the weary are at rest.” Poor little, gentle, faithful 
Beenie! my heart is still _—_ sore when I remember thee. 

The present Mrs. Campbell of Spernie was, as — well know, 
selected more on account of my children than from any other 
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motives; and with herI certainly expected to enjoy a sort of tran~ — 


quil happiness. She was the widow of an old friend of mine, one 
of my most eager advisers to matrimony, who, during his lifetime, 
had frequently fatigued me with oft-repeated eulogiums on his 
help-mate. He told me she was the best i the cleverest 
housekeeper ; the most perfect sick-nurse, the kindest and most 
motherly person in the world. But I had a housekeeper, and a 
very one; my health required no nursing; and for the rest, 
may heaven defend me from the motherliness of people who have 
never been mothers ! 

She does her best for my interest, it is true, and I ought to be 
thankful ; but, in spite of my large fortune, the old hospitality of 
Spernie is never conducted in the easy way it used to be. There 
is a constant struggle to obtain, and contrivance to do without, 
which depresses my spirits, and causes all my old servants to follow 
me up and down with complaints from morning till night, My 
boy (who is a clever handsome child) she ruins by her partiality ; 
and when she has spoilt his temper by constant praises, and com- 
parisons with his sisters’ lot, and irritated his stomach with cake 
and sugar-plums, she administers a dose of rhubarb and magnesia 
to counteract the one, and makes him repeat Watts’s hymn on 
Human Pride by way of a cure for the other. My girls are little 
better than upper servants, owing to her rage for making them, 
useful ; and she always follows up her own advice with the asser- 
tion, “I dare say your poor mother could do that before she was 
half your age.” f wish to God she could forget all poor Beenie 
probably was able to do, to help herself and others, before she 
became mistress of Spernie. Then her housekeeping is, in her eyes, 
a subject of vital interest, the main point in a woman’s education 
after the profession of Christianity, and even when she sits at the 
head of her table, dressed well, with neither too much nor too 
little pretension ; looking as handsome as a woman of forty can 
look, and as dignified in appearance as four centuries of Scotch 
aristocracy can make her, she cannot repress the conscious smile 
of pleasure which steals over her countenance when some favourite 
dish, in which she has exerted her skill, elicits an approving re- 
mark from any one of the company. No, I am not happy, even 
now; and I pray to God to send me a severe fit of the gout that I 
may be able more gratefully to appreciate the merits of my wife. 
For you, Slough-darroch, who still remain a free man, [ have better 
hopes: fly while it is yet in your power; do not, I beseech you, be 
so mistaken as to imagine that wit, wealth, beauty, sweetness of 
disposition, or mutual attachment, can promise a security of happi- 
ness; bid farewell to Miss Logie of Logie, and live, love, and die— 
a bachelor. 

Your attached friend and cousin, 
CAMPBELL OF SPERNIE. 


P.S.—I have just read in the Morning Post an account of your 
wedding. Oh! Slough-darroch——but I will say no more. At 
first I intended to have burnt this long letter, but, on second 
thoughts, I shall send it, that at least you may begin married life 
with as little anticipation as possible of future comfort. God pro- 
tect you!—_New Monthly Magazine. 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FAREWELL TO ROME, 


“Tr is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” So says the proverb 
and, certainly, the more frequently that we reflect upon the old 
wise saying, the more do we find ourselves disposed to subscribe to 
its homely truthfulness in silent thanksgiving. Yes, it is quite 
true, perfectly manifest and indisputable. No change—no cir- 
cumstance—no breath of common air is permitted to visit us, 
thankless creatures, too roughly ; a very ocean of unspeakable bene- 
fits mingles its healing waters even with the angry torrent, as it 
issues from the flood-gates of affliction. Benefits which had been 
silently, noiselessly, and, oh! how unheededly, circling us about 
during the years of a lengthened life, and yet of whose very exist- 
ence we should have remained in ignorance, had it not been for the 
eoming of some fierce blast of desolation, the very rudeness of whose 
shock, as it rends from our blinded sight the veil which had ob- 
scured its vision, is nothing less than stupendous, unfathomable 
mercy. But there are other advantages-—earthly temporal, minor 














considerations, to which the familiar household maxim may not 
inaptly be applied. There are powers of thought, sceptered mighti- 
nesses of will—nay, even commanding passions of the mind which, 
by reason of the same controlling omnipotence, are rendered so man 
erand channels for conveying, through the very force and strength of 
their own evil impetuosity, great and unexpected good to others. 
In their own individual regard, of course, the good thus accom- 

lished brings with it no possibility of merit; the end can merely 
justify the means ; the one great meriting power—motive, is still 
wanting ; but nevertheless somebody is the better for it—or, to ap- 
ply to the subject the ordinary phraseology of the natural philoso- 
pher—“ nothing in nature ever dies.” 

Thus Mr. Archer’s pride stood Norah in good stead. Sometime 
subsequent to the date of his last frenzied attempt to secure for 
her the position he so much coveted, the whole aspect of affairs had 
unexpectedly changed. The Marquis, should he survive, would 
hee, the death of his father, succeed to the title and all belong- 
ing thereto; and whether as Duke of Chichester he would feel dis- 
posed to repeat the offer so recently made to one who, with all her 
charms, was, according to worldly parlance, undeniably a nobody, 
was a question which Norah’s guardian found not a little difficulty 
in propounding. Too proud to expose himself or his respectability 
to the most distant chance of a possible slight, he determined on a 
complete suspension of all further proceedings. A flag of truce dis- 
played its peace-proclaiming presence within the mansion of the 
nabob ; a total cessation of hostilities was the agreeable result. 
All hope of accomplishing the great wish of his (Mr. Archer's) 
heart being for the present at an end, a lengthened postponement, 
at least, of the betrothal appearing inevitable, Norah was no longer 
required to pay personal visits to the palazzo, where the Marquis 
now lay in the height of a raging fever. His own attentions in 
that quarter, though unremitting as ever, still bore with them a 
certain sense of something which far removed from anything ap- 
proaching to interested motives the solicitude they were intended 
to convey. The adopted daughter of such a personage as himself, 
filled to inflation with the consciousness of his own worth, was not 
the individual to be subjected to the chances of an riper or of 
change. His Graceof Chichester must first seek, if he would win; but 
step of his should never again be put forward to aid him in the 
race, &c. So Norah was, for the time being, let alone. Out on bail, 
perhaps, would not be altogether an inappropriate expression—fully 
expected to appear when called upon—to be brought up for judg- 
ment, as certainly as though the Suspension of Habeas Corpus Act 
was, even at the time of which we write, in full force and rigour, and 
that her guardian had carried about with him, in the shapeof a patent 
key, the surest warrant of her unquestionably safe keeping. Our 
heroine was scarcely capable of feeling thankful for the respite. 
She was too much stunned and shaken by recent and long pro- 
tracted agitation to be able satisfactorily to comprehend anything. 
She was quite worn out by the mental struggle through which she 
had passed—utterly unnerved and tired ; and when, the lapse 
of nearly a week, a letter reached her from Alfred Leeson, bearing 
the scarce-anticipated intelligence of his immediate departure from 
the Eternal City, she could scarcely help thinking, so great was the 
confusion of her mind, that to an excited brain and a fevered imagi- 
nation was owing in reality the extraordinary events of the past 
few days, which already seemed (as all important circumstances 
ever do), as though they had occurred ever so many months before. 
The epistle alluded to was written in pencil, and evidently with 
great haste: “ He left her,” it went on to say, “to the care of 
Heaven and the dictates of her own conscience. If she were 
capable of setting aside the latter, she would be unworthy of further 
solicitude from him; but even should the contrary be the case, 
under any circumstances a pious trust was expressed that she 
might not be found unworthy of that omnipotent consideration for 
which his petitions in her regard should unceasingly be offered to 
the latest moment of his existence.” 

Reader, has it ever occurred to you to remark what an extraordi- 
nary degree of conscientiousness is observable in some people, where 
the consciences of others are concerned? It may sound strangely, but 
nevertheless we do freely assert that we have never yet encountered 
an individual who talked largely about conscience, who was not 
himself lamentably deficient Reveliicitien existence of such cha- 
racteristic being almost certain to denote an entire absence of 
genuine scrupulosity ; and the solemn asseveration, ‘I take it upon 
my conscience,” being sure to prove the herald to those thousand 
little covert acts of malignity, envy, and ill-nature which are so 
continuously engrafting upon our human organization the veritable 
likeness of the fiends. Tow, you will naturally inquire, what bas 
all this to do with Alfred Leeson’s letter? and, as we are no wise 
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di prematurely to intrude our estimate of that gentleman’s 
character, we shall leave our own inferences altogether out of the 
question, and simply answer upon Norah’s part, so far as her 

wers of discrimination were concerned, nothing—absolutely 
nothing. She was too young and too guileless to abstract any 
meaning from those moralizing lines, save that of the high honour 
and stern sense of right thus evidenced by their author. She forgot 
that the hand which had penned those very words—the willing 
fingers which had so unerringly pointed to the radiant guidance of 
conscience, had, but a few days previously, been raised against 
another’s life—had wielded the deadly weapon which was designed 
to be the bearer of death, a violent and unprovided death, to the 
very heart of an equally culpable fellow-creature. The world and 
its innumerable experiences, its sciences of suspicion and of doubt, its 
wonderful acquirements in the way of judgment and discernment, 
its wariness, its speculation, and its skill, had not yet found opportu- 
nity of transforming the fresh young mind into the image of itself. 
The great principles of individuality were still too deeply fixed 
within her nature, for the power of such circumstances as those she 
had already ne Se to modify the natural emotions of the heart. 
The primary feelings were as yet too little diversified by outward 
influences to prove unfaithful to their original tendencies, and where 
in more advanced life a single opinion might ultimately, perhaps, 
scarce ever remain the same, the multitude of high-toned percep- 
tions in which she at present revelled enveloped her every idea as 
with an atmosphere of enchantment—the brightness of such 
imaginings, entirely disregardful of the austere admonitions of rea- 
son, spreading a charm like a perpetual sunbeam even upon the 
darkening aspect of the character of him she loved, transfusing as 
it were into that still uncomprehended nature (so matured, so cal- 
culating, so reserved) a reciprocity and a harmony belonging to 
and called forth but by themselves alone. And so he had come 
and gone, without so much as an interview of one short instant’s 
duration—the man to whom her troth was plighted—the early 
associate of her fatherless childhood—the one loved idea of her 
girlish affections, gone like a dream, a shadow, or a phantom, and 
without condescending to suggest even a clue to his intended desti- 
nation! What was Italy to hernow? What the blue expanse of 
its peerless skies ? What the sweet fragrance of its sunlit flowers? 
Upon a disenchanted scene was she henceforth doomed to gaze, and, 
though a new world might there have been said to haveopened before 
her—a living treasure, containing rich stores of thought and feeling, 
and that choicest blessing of all, a never failing spring of holy re- 
collections, in whose pure waters her suffering spirit might find 
refreshment in many a weary hour of despondency and of care, 
still the impossibility of abstracting herself from the painful pre- 
sent—of realizing anything save the gloomy feeling consequent 
upon her many occasions of depression, rendered her all but insen- 
sible to the beauty and sublimity by which she was surrounded. 
The spirit of desolation had as assuredly cast its shadow upon her 
soul as over the pillared halls, the shattered columns, the dilapi- 
dated temples which once formed the pride and glory of imperial 
Rome. A consciousness of forsakenness seemed to press heavily 
upon her. The absence of sympathy is ever so very painful—a 
something which chills and oppresses one almost beyond the power 
of language to describe, causing a sense of inward discord that all 
the music of the hymming universe can never melodize. But one 
of the chief causes of mental trouble arose from the natural recoil- 
ing of her upright nature from the avowedly unsound opinions of 
her guardian. It is ever a bitter experience the discovery of any 
radical error in the character of those we love—any glaring devia- 
tion from the essentially moral law. It is so calculated to startle 
up within us lasting distrusts, inextinguishable suspicions, and un- 
utterable disappointment. We are so sorry, because of the know- 
ledge of their fault, altogether irrespective of its bearing upon our- 
selves, that we can never cease desiring that they should have 
continued to veil the failing from us, and have had sufficient self- 
respect to simulate a state of feeling the want of which has filled 
us with repulsion and alarm. The ‘has ot demarcation was from 
henceforth unequivocally drawn between these two. Norah and her 
guardian stood apart. One indisputable cause of alienation had 
severed the much-cherished link and rendered them divided in very 
being. She could no longer repose in him that confidence which 
forms so n an ingredient of social happiness ; the one great 
want had utterly destroyed the sense of unity between them, and 
she felt somewhat like one who, So sg by some baneful atmos- 
phere, gasps for the purer air which they require, and which they 


are all but hopeless of ever attaining. Blending with those pain- 
ful reflections were many other minor annoyances arising from the 
same prolific source, all more or less calculated to irritate and dis- 








tress. There were the courteously-worded condolences of the 
female fashionables, who seemed suddenly (now that they thought 
there was little, if any chance of Norah becoming Marchioness of 
Hillesford) wonderfully sympathizing and affectionate. “ How ex- 
ceedingly she was to be felt for!” “‘ How deeply to be commiserated!” 
“ What an overwhelming calamity!” “ And they had heard of her 
betrothal !” (No doubt they had. Who ever knew of the voluminous 
information upon such topics, sharing the same fate of a scientific 
essay, a religious discussion, or an elaborate composition on moral 

philosophy ? Such sensational articles are never destined to occupy 
the dusty shelves of the publisher’s emporium, or to find a limit to 

their circulation within the select orbit of a fewsympathizing publish- 

ers.) 4 What an uffliction it must have been !"’ “ Under such agoniz- 

ing circumstances, too!” ‘ Almost, one might have said, upon the 

threshold of the grave!” ‘ And what a pity, after all, that it was 

not indisputably a marriage!” “Such a relief as it would have 

been to all parties!” ‘“‘ And why was it not so managed?” “The 

one arrangement was quite as easy of accomplishment (they should 

have considered) as the other.” “ And if anything had happened” 

(meaning thereby the departure of the Marquis for “ that bourne 

whence no traveller ever returns”), “ why, then, you know she 

would have been a Peeress ; indeed, they believed, they might sub- 

stitute a still more elevated title—that they might say, a Duchess 

as well.” ‘A titled and a widowed bride!” “ Why, she would 

have had half the men in England at her feet!” “ It was a terri- 

ble remissness upon somebody’s part—that, at least, was suf- 

ficiently manifest.” “* Never was there such a mistake.” “ A sweet 

girl like Miss Elmore!” ‘They were so sorry for her!” 

Now, perhaps, there is no feeling more powerful in its way than the 
antipathy of a delicate, sensitive mind to the offensive misinterpre- 
tation put upon its feelings by persons whose every thought, idea, 
and perception are entirely at variance with its own. ie would 
appear as though the thirst for sympathy was so inherent in our 
nature that a sense of positive pain naturally results from the mis- 
apprehension—the disallowing, so to speak, of our sentiments on 
the part of a character in which similar opinions are non-existent. 
The contrariety is so distressingly striking, that one instinctively 
shrinks from the repelling contact with a sense of mental laceration 
quite impossible to describe. It is so hard to know oneself misun- 
derstood, and to feel, too, equally certain that no attempt of ours 
to rectify the error can prove in the very slightest degree availing ; 
and yet, such is the desire for a recognition of our real motives, 
and an appreciation of the same, that, albeit in the very teeth of 
such dispiriting opposition, we find ourselves engaging in their de- 
fence, to the infinite delectation of our assailants, who, being ac- 
tuated by the laudable desire of establishing us on their own level, 
will in no way admit of such elevated ascendancy as our veritable 
statement would necessarily imply. Of all vain acts there can be none 
assuredly vainer than the roa of endeavouring to convince any 
living being against their will. ‘Their every faculty seems so con- 
centrated in their determination to repulse, it is as though their very 
reputation were at stake, and that in common justice to themselves 
they felt imperatively bound to unflinchingly maintain their position. 
Silence alone can effectually oppose them—a calm indifference as to 
what they may deem, or think ; but as this is a height of philosophi- 
cal acquirement to which the young and the ingenuous cannot very 
well be expected to attain, it was not to be wondered at if Norah 
should be found perseveringly pursuing the opposite course, like a 
wise woman, as in her own estimation we doubt not that she was, 
and giving battle (ever to be understood in a high-bred, lady-like 
way) to the glittering array of gossippers and misinterpreters who 
daily besieged her domicile and herself, invincibly armed with all 
the steel-proof paraphernalia peculiar to their class. The utter 
denial of all intention of any such motive, consideration, or desire 
was, as might have been anticipated, received with the incredulity 
usually exhibited under similar circumstances. People did not 
positively say that they did not believe her; but where were the 
mere words that could have ever expressed one-hundreth part of 
the mute dissent to which every feature gave demonstration? Our 
heroine was like one demented, from the intolerable provocation of 
this wordless doubt. She really felt as though it had passed the 
bounds of human endurance, and that she must go mad if she could 
not find some means of establishing her innocence and confuting 
her oppressors. Half wild with excitement, irritation, and anger, 
she at length broke forth into an impassioned appeal to her 
guardian to leave Italy at once—to come away from the hated 
place, as she had now begun to term it—to take her home; that 
she was better—she was all but well, and that in any case it would 
be preferable to die in Ireland, freed from such incessant persecu- 
tion, than to linger there where the very light of the southern sun was 
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darkened, and all bright things rendered hateful by the venomed 
tongue of scandal, and the poisoned atmosphere of untruth. To 
her unspeakable astonishment, Mr. Archer, who had listened 
throughout with patient attention, replied quietly, as he stooped to 
kiss the fair brow, half hidden by her clasping hands, 

“In less than a fortnight, Norah, we shall be on our way to 
england.” 

Somebody has said something by way of illustrating an analogous 
state of feeling, that it was like to the sudden stopping of a steam- 
engine—a convulsive shock, immeasurably more upsetting than 
the most headlong unbroken speed of which a locomotive can be 
capable. Norah actually started—she was almost out of breath, 
from the suddenness of the stand still. To such a pitch had she 
worked herself up in anticipation of the collision, that when she 
found there was to. be no further tax upon her energies, she quite 
sank (mentally speaking) into a state of spiritless reaction, speedily, 
however, to be succeeded, on reflection, by a feeling of inexpres- 
sible delight. She would be free, in so many senses of the word— 
free from repugnant solicitation—free from domestic altercation— 
free from the encountering of intrusive misconception—free from 
scene, air, sight, sound—all, in fact, which had been associated 
in her mind with the idea of her protracted trial. She did not 
pause to think why this was, or wherefore; whether the emancipa- 
tion was but temporary—the joy but of a passing season. ‘ Suf- 
ficient to the day was the evil thereof,” and, therefore, she re- 
joiced with an exceeding thankfulness—a thankfulness which led 
her at once to seek the altar’s foot, and there to pour out the fer- 
vent gratitude of her soul for such unexpected deliverance. Within 
the vast solitude of St. Peter’s, whilst the fading light was deepen- 
ing the shadows in the lofty aisles, bringing out each massive pier 
or sculptured effigy for a moment, until all were grouped together 
in grand and indistinct masses, kneeling before the altar, whilst 
her maid, by whom she was accompanied, roamed through the 
twilight nave, beguiling the (to her) dreary period by a careless 
and half-contemptuous inspection of the miracles of art therein 
contained, Norah spent one of the most truly delightful hours she 
had ever passed in Rome. The exciting thoughts of the past week 
had faded like a dream. Sorrow, disappointment, indignation lay 
hushed and still, as though the angel of holy peace had breathed 
its spirit upon the angry waters. ‘The profoundness of the silence 
which pervaded the sacred temple—for the few worshippers who still 
flitted through its shadows scarce awoke the faintest echo within 
its vast immensity—aided the prayerful effect of its general impres- 
sion. Oh! what a resting place it seemed ; what a tranquil, placid, 
unworld-like seclusion! Should she ever be visiting it again 
under happier circumstances? Should she ever kneel before that 
shrine, with one (the loved one) by her side? Should all her hopes 
and prayers at length be heard and realized? and should one faith, 
one Lord, one baptism still further unite those two beings, already, 


_ and for so long a period, but one alone in heart ? 


A faint sigh from some as yet unobserved person in her vicinity 
seemed at the moment, as it were, to sadly bear the answer to her, 
thoughts. She turned slightly round, and could with difficulty 
distinguish, such was the growing obscurity of the building, the 
kneeling figure of a female at a few paces distant. She appeared 
to be in affliction, for occasionally half-stifled sobs escaped her 
lips, and her head was bent so low as almost to touch the floor. 
Attracted by the circumstance of her grief, and interested in spite 
of herself, Norah took an opportunity of approaching nearer to the 
stranger, and discovered, with mingled pleasure and concern, that 
it was no other than her humble friend, the interesting flower, 
girl—the lowly and lovely Angela Giovanni. On Norah addressing 
her by name she looked up with an air of bewilderment, and such, 
evident confusion, that our heroine almost regretted having yielded 
to the impulse which occasioned it. She was looking very pale 
and thin, and her face wore an expression of anxiety and trouble 
entirely at variance with its ordinary character. 

“The Signor is gone,” she said in a low whisper, without any 
preliminary observation, as she seated herself beside Norah on the 
marble steps of the altar. “ Gone! and I know not whence or for 
how long. Guiseppe heard it ; he did not say from whom, nor did 
I question him ; it is enough for me to know that he is gone. The 
Signor’s heart was in his own country, I suppose; it was with us 
here no longer. Why should it have ever been so ?” 

_ Ah! why, indeed. Norah felt the bright colour rush to her 
listening face.’A strange thrill of interest in behalf of this child-like 
girl had suddenly awakened within her, and as she gazed with 
intense admiration upon the lovely face, with its winning ex- 
pression of melancholy and submission, a vision of how he, too, 
must have regarded it glanced swiftly into her mind. How he, 












with all the poetical perceptions of the artist ever vividly existent 
within him, must have studied every graceful attitude of that per- 
fect form—how he, perchance, might have spent moment after 
moment in delighted contemplation of its charms ; and how, little 
by little, its undoubted ex lence, as it lived and breathed before 
him, had grown into his very soul, a dream of beauty, from whose 
faery 8 con power of future circumstance could ever disenthral 
him. It was nota particularly pleasing reflection, taken in con- 
junction with the memory of that strangely-moralizing farewell 
lesten.-t0t by any means a flattering or soothing consideration, and 
with the singular capacity for self-tantalization which jealousy 
possesses, Norah found herself actually a a new-found 
envy towards her imaginary rival—an envy of which but one short 
hour before she had been utterly unconscious. True, —. were in 
almost every way unlike—the one all elegance and accomplishment, 
the other a child of nature, whose comparative culture was but as 
that of the mountain daisy to the costly exotic ; and yet who could 
say how imperceptibly he might have become to A aor the societ 
of this peasant maiden to her own? Who could tell with what ri 
store of every imaginable excellence the mere sense of outward 
beauty might have led him to invest her? In fine, who should pre- 
sume to analyze or define a phenomenon which extends over mind 
and matter such universal sway? Norah already felt as though 
secretly displaced from the treasured shrine of the loved one’s first 
affections—unaccountably superseded, and by whom? Once more 
did her eyes revert to the lovely being by her side, tearful, pre- 
occupied, and full of sadness—all unconscious of the sez g 
scrutiny, the sweet face had come out, like an early star, amidst the 


-rapidly-increasing darkness. 


Oh! how often, in after bitter years, did they both recall that 
solemn hour—that tranquil, blessed evening stillness, when they 
together watched the fallin twilight within the holy precincts 
of St. Peter’s. How often did not each clear to herself the 
other’s well-remembered form, and for the dear sake of those un- 
forgotten affections = to the memory of every inanimate object 
associated with its recollection, hallowing them with a feeling of 
veneration and of sorrow, ever how inexpressibly sacred to the 
human heart. j 

How long the interview would have lasted, had it been left to 
their own considerations, we cannot say, but had they not been 
warned by the deep-toned * audiamo” to at we have an idea 
that Angela’s grief, on hearing of Norah’s departure, and Norah’s 
efforts, in the way of consolation, would have considerably en- 
croached on the witching hour of midnight. All anger had dis- 
appeared before the manifestation of that innocent sorrow. There 
was no resisting the imploring expression of those deep, dark eyes, 
or the almost infantile Niustration of affliction which that touchin 
countenance so unmistakeably portrayed. Norah had a natur 
tendency to compassionate the conn * She felt not only for, 
but with them, in their misfortunes. Perhaps, that very depth 
of sympathy might have been regarded as a shadowy omen of her 
own fast darkening future; but be that as it may, it was ever a 
painful effort for ber to turn away from the sight of suffering, and 
to be obliged to leave the unfortunate without at least sharing in 
their desolation. 

‘‘ When and how shall we meet again, dear Angela?” Norah sadly 
murmured, as rising from their parting oe er before the altar she 
tenderly pressed the trembling hand she held within her own— 
“ when and how shall we meetagain?” The old, old question, so often 
recurring—so incapable of answering—so replete with that strange 
mixture of hope and apprehension which the impenetrable uncer- 


tainty that surrounds us is so well calculated to foster—the old 


yearning for forbidden knowledge—the straining after second- 
sight—the exhaustless anticipation—the half-prophetic forebod- 
ing—the mystery—the dread. ‘ When and how,” she repeated it 
again, as with her foot upon the step of the carriage which had 
been awaiting her, she paused for a single instant once more to 
tuke a last farewell. And “when and how,” she again mentally 
exclaimed, as with tear-dimmed eye, some few days subsequently, 
she looked her last upon the fading outline of the Holy City, and 
at a distance of upwards of twenty miles caught her parting 
glimpse of the towering dome of St. Peter’s, which, as though up- 
lifted in emblem of the superiority of a deathless faith over all 
other possible considerations, shone brilliantly and alone, like to the 
guiding pillar of the cloud in the misty distance, until it melted into 
the far-off purple azure of its native heaven. , 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CASTLECONNEL. 


CASTLECONNEL, a town in the county Limerick, lies very 
beautifully on the eastern side of the river Shannon. The 
river is here of considerable width, rolling over a rocky bed, 
the opposite side of which is richly planted. At the N. E. the 
Keeper mountains finely terminate the prospect. 

It derives its name from the Castle, whose scanty ruins are | 
above exhibited. Yet this once magnificent edifice was raised 
upon & commanding rock, and was withal so spacious, and 
rendered so easy of ascent to its garrison, that, according to 
tradition, a troop of horse has been drawn up in its hall. 

There is an excellent spa here, which Dr. Rutty places in 
the same class with the German Spa. The soil about it is of 
a calcareous nature, the water everywhere leaving an ochre- 
coloured matter, the sediment of which has been successfully 
applied to the cure of ulcers and sores, while the waters are 
considered very efficacious in scorbutic and other disorders. 


They are a strong chalybeate, but not purely such, having a | 


mixture of absorbent earth and marine salt. Milk mixed 
with the water of this spa, keeps longer unsoured than it 
would without it. 

Near the town is the beautiful seat of Lord Massey, ‘‘ whose 
demesne,” says Wakefield, ‘‘ or at least that part of it near the 
Shannon, seems most delightful. On the opposite side the 
river makes a bend, and winding round a rocky promontory 
with a continued shallow stream, enters a bed of rock, in which 
it proceeds till it disappears among the distant hills. On the 
west the view is highly picturesque, and in the east is seen the 
village of Castleconnel, with its white houses, while the remote 
mountains, fading on the sight, produce a most pleasing effect. 
But in the upper part of the demesne the prospect is exceedingly 





different, for when the spectator has got so high as to be | 
elevated above the tops of the trees, the beauty of the scenery | 
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seems lost amid the immense extent of the naked and barren 
hills.”’ 

Previous to the English invasion the O’Briens, kings of 
Munster, had a fortress on the rock of Castleconnel, and it is 
related that the grandson of Brian Boru was there slain by the 
Prince of Thomond. 

1199. King John gave five knights’ fees to William de Burgo, 
a baron of the family of Fitz-Adelm. In this grant was in- 
cluded Castleconnel, with a condition that he should erect a 
castle there, and when demanded, restore it on receiving a fair 
equivalent. 

1462. The sept of the O’Briens issuing from their native 
district of Thomond, crossed the Shannon near this town, and 
having expelled the English settlers of Munster, and peace- 
ably negotiated with the native Irish in Leinster, hung upon 
the marches of the English Pale with dreadful denuaciations. 

1578. Queen Elizabeth wrote letters of condolence to Sir 
William de Burgo for the loss of his eldest son, slain in a 
skirmish with the Earl of Desmond, and by letters patent of 
said year she created him Baron of Castleconnel, and gave him 
a yearly pension of one hundred marks, to be paid out of her 
Majesty’s exchequer during his life; whereof, says Holling- 
shed, ‘‘he took so sudden joy, that he swooned and seemed 
to be quite dead.”’ 

1579. The Lord Justice Drury marched towards Castle- 
connel, to attack Sir John Desmond, but he having intelli- 
gence of his design made a timely retreat. 

1640. In the August of this year, the following extraordinary 
production of credulity and superstition was written by a Mr. 
Holme, from Limerick, to the Archbishop of Armagh, then in 
Oxford. 

‘‘ For news we have the strangest that ever was heard of, 
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of enchantménts in the Lotd of Castleconnel’s Castle, six miles 
from Limerick, and several sorts of noises, sometimes of drums 
and trumpets, sometimes of other curious music, with hea- 
venly voices; then fearful sereeches, and such outeries that 
the neighbours near it cannot sleep. Priests have adventured 
to be frais, but have been eruelly beaten for their pains, and 
earried away they know not hovw—some two, some four miles. 
Sometimes minstrels, at other times armed men, as well on foot 
as on horseback, do appear to the view. What to make of 
this neither my Lord, nor the best divines we have can tell, 
though they have had many consultations about it. é 
Mrs. Mary Burke, with twelve of her servants, lie in the house, 
and never are hurt, only she must dance with them every night, 
they saying—‘ Mrs. Mary, come away!’ and telling her she 
must be wife to thé éhéhanted Earl of Desmond. Moreover, 
a country fellow gbifig to Knockinny fair, to sell his horse, a 
gentleman standing in the way demanded whether he would 
sell his horsé ; Hé afiswéréd yes, for five pounds. The gentle- 
man would #ivé hith but £4 108., saying he would not get so 
much monéy af thé fait, He went, however, and could not 
get so much money; aid at his retutn he found the gentleman 
in the sarié plaée, who proffered the fellow the same money, 
which he then aesépted. The other thereupon, bid him come 
in to receivé his money, and carried him into a fair spacious 
castle, paid him hig price every penny, and showed him the 
finest black Horse that ever he had seen, and told him that 
that horse was the Earl of Desmond’s, that he had three shoes 
already, and wheh he had the fourth shoe, which should be 
very shortly, then should the Earl be as he was before. This 
done, the fellow, guarded by many men, was conveyed out of 
the gates, and he came home; but never was any castle in 
that place before or since.”’ 

1641. The Lord Castleconnel was attainted, but restored on 
the accession of King James II. : 

1659. Ireton, the son-in-law of Cromwell, in the prosecti- 
tion of his intention of blockading Limerick, threw 4 garrison 
into Castleconnel ; and it is recorded of him, that having him- 

self advanced with Ludlow about half way between Killaloe 
and Castleconnel, with the object of effectuating a passage 
over the Shannon, all whose bridges and fords were guarded 
by the Irish, ‘‘ they observed a place where a bridge had been 
formerly, with an old castle still standing at the foot of it, on 
the other side of the Shannon; whereupon they ordered the 
roads to be mended by laying hurdles and great pieces of tim- 
ber on the bogs, that they might bear heavy carriages, which 
they did, under the pretence of making a passable way between 
the catip and Castleconnel, where provisions were laid up for 
the army. Everything being ready in about ten days, Colonel 
Reeves was appointed to bring three boats of his to a particu- 
lar batik by oné o’¢lock in thé morning. In the beginning of 
the night, three regiments of foot and one of horse, with four 
pieces of cannon, matched silently towards the boats, and 
artived théeré an hotr before day, where they found but two 
boats; yet they served to cafty over two files of musketeers, 
and six troopers, who having tnsaddled their horses, caused 
thefi f6 swith by the boats, and were safely landed. Two 
Irish séhtitiels were on the éastle, one of whom was killed, 
auld thé dther madé his escape.” 

1686. The ingratitude of the Stuarts to their Irish adherents 
is strongly éxétuplified in a letter of this date from Lord Cla- 
rendon, then sojoufiitig in Limérick, to the Duke of Ormond, 
alluding to the béefore-mentioned Lord Castleconnel. ‘I met 
here my Lord Castleconnel, whom the king knows ; he served 
under his Majesty in Flanders. He is now under great mor- 
tifi¢dtion to 8ée so many of his countrymen (some of whom 
nevét sétved before) in employment, and nothing done for 
him. I have promised to move his Majesty on his behalf, 
which I humbly beseech your lordship to do. This lord hath 
two sons in thé atiny, who have served abroad. His second 
son, Mr. Hamiund Burke, has nothing. He is a proper gen- 
tleman, and when there is an opportunity, if your lordship 
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pleases to obtain for him a cornétey of horse, or some employ- 
ment in the foot, it will be an act of great generosity and good- 
ness, and an obligation to a noble family.” 

1690. Castleconnel was taken by a party of King Jamés’g 
adherents. _A letter written *‘ from the camp before Limé- 
rick,” to Sir Arthur Rawdon; thus allades to this event :— 
‘‘There was a castle within four miles of this place, called 
Castleconnel, which was very strong, and in which were 200 
men. This morning we took it, and they are now going to hang 
severe! of the enemy for example; the number I know not.” 
According to Story the garrison was on this occasion but 126 
men, commanded by Captain Barnwall, who surrendered at 
discretion. The assailants had brought four field pieces, anc 
were led by Brigadier Stuart. 

1691. The Prince Darmstadt with his own, Colonel Tiffin’s, 
arid Colonel St. John’s regiments of foot, five pieces of can- 
non, and about seven hundred horse, march from Limerick to 
réduce this castle, which was again, and more strongly garri- 
soned by the adherents of James. They refuséé 4ll proffers at 
first, but after two days siege wer’ compelled to sitttetider pri- 
sonets of war, whereupon De Ginkle ordered the éastle to be 
dismantled and blown up, that it might no longer bé “ a nest 
of rebels and rapparees.”” The explosion was On this ocvasion 
so great, that it shook the houses in Limerick, arid broke several 
windows.—I. P. M. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINC#& THE UNION. 


By J. R. O'F.raxaGas, Bafrister, M.R.J.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
o’ Connell, &¢.” 








RICHARD KIRWAN, LL.D., F.RiS.; P.R.1.A.—([ concluded. | 


Duting this period, thé getttlemen of Ireland were making 
great displays in eloquence and patriotism. The intrepid 
orator, Henry Grattan, was wrestling with the hydra of cor- 
ruption that made its den in the Irish senate, and, Hercules- 
like, strangling its hundred heads. ‘The spirit of freedom 
was advancing rapidly over the land, and freedom of trade, 
judicial and legislative independence, an appellate jurisdiction 
within the realm, were symbols of a nation’s advance, The 
Irish House of Commons fostered the rising talent of Ireland— 
the Irish bar became celebrated, if not for the depth of its 
lawyers, for the blaze and brilliancy of their eloquence. Then 
flourished the convivial society so appropriately called the 
“Monks of the Screw.”” This society numbered among its 
members Flood, Grattan, Father O’Leary, Lord Charlemont, 
many of the judges, Curran, Yelverton, Keller, Bowes Daly, 
and other men eminent for their transcendent ability. The 
College Historical Society fostered a taste for public speaking ; 
but the love of literature does not appear very prominent before 
1782, when a society called the Paleosophers was established 
in Trinity College. The object which this society appears to 
have had chiefly in view, was that of investigating ancient 
learning, especially the works of the Fathers of the Church. 
The society aroused the spirit of emulation in the breasts of 
the lovers of science, and they determined on having their 
peculiar assembly. Dr. Percival, then recently returned from 
the Continent, introduced the new discoveries in chemistry, 
and proposed to Dr. Usher, and other men eminent for love of 
science, the formation of a society, which led to the organi- 
zation of the Neosophers, for the study of science and modern 
literature. As it was unlikely that a sufficient number of mem- 
bers could be found in Dublin to keep alive both these bodies, 
it was wisely resolved to combine them, and the issue of the 
union of the Palwosophers and Neosophers was the Royal 
Irish Academy, established for promoting the study of seience, 
polite literature, and antiquities. The first meeting of the 
Academy took place at Lord Charlemont’s, 18th April, 1783, 
and among the original members we find Richard Kirwan, 
Esq., of London. Lord Charlemont was elected President, 
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an office then held for life, and the Academy received a royal 


charter of incorporation, 28th January, 1786. The forma- 
tion of this disti 1ed society, and the impetus it gave to 
those pursuits so dear to Mr. Kirwan, must have afforded him 
sincere gratification when, in the ensuing year, the advice of 
his physician compelled him to break up his London establish- 


nent, and return to his native land. The transition from the | 
intellectual life he enjoyed with such zest in London, for | 
go many years, was rendered scarcely perceptible through the | 


existence in Dublin of the a Irish Academy, and, on be- 
coming an inhabitant of No. 6 Cavendish-row, Dublin, he threw 
open his rooms, held his conversazioni, and rallied round 


him the most eminent literary and scientific men of the Irish 
metropolis. They were the Board and Fellows of Trinity 
College, the most eminent members of the Irish Parliament— 
Lord Charlemont, Pregident of the Royal Irish Academy, 
General Vallancey, Foster, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and men of that class. 

The presence of so active and talented an individual was 
soon felt in the literary circles of Dublin. In the “ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy”’ are found repeated proofs 
of the fertility and variety of his extraordinary powers of mind. 
There até no less than thirty-eight essays, embracing the 
greatest variety of subjects, enumerated in the account of Mr. 
Kirwan, published in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy.” The very titles of these Essays display the multi- 
farious nature of his reading. Essays on the * Variations of 
the Barometer,” ‘‘ Observations on Coal Mines,” ‘‘ Treatises 
on Meteorology,” ‘* On the State of the Weather,” a prize 
essay On a question proposed by the Royal Irish Academy, 
‘‘ What are the Manures most advantageously applicable to 
the various sorts of soils, and what are the causes of the bene- 
ficial effect in each partieular instance ?” ‘* Thoughts on 
Magnetism,” ‘* Essay on Human Liberty,” ‘* On the Declivity 
of Mountains,” **On Chemical and Mineralogical Nomencla- 
ture,” ‘‘ Remarks on gome Sceptical Positions in Mr. Hume’s 
Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, and his Trea- 
tise on Human Nature,” ‘* On Space and Duration,”’ ‘‘ On the 
Primeval Language of Mankind,” ‘* An Essay on Happiness,” 
‘‘On the Origin of Polytheism, Idolatry, and Grecian Mytho- 
logy,” &e. These papers range from 1788 to 1808. He likewise 
contributed several papers to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” 
and published many separate works. In 1784 appeared his 
‘‘ Klements of Mineralogy,” in two volumes. This work was 
most useful in extending the boundaries of the seience of 
which it treats, and passed through two editions. As a proof’ 
of the estimation in which it was received on the Continent, I 
may state that it was translated into the French, German, and 
Russian languages. His ‘‘ Geological Essays’ appeared in 
1799, and in the same year he published “‘ Essays on the 
Analysis of Mineral Waters,” a work of great importance, as 
not only referring to all that had been previously known on 
the subject, but because it contained new and useful directions 
for ing improved processes. ‘* Logic, or an Essay on 
the Elements, Principles, and different modes of Reasoning,” 
came out in two volumes in 1807. He prepared a treatise on 
music, but did not publish it. He was well versed in the 
theory of * coneords of sweet sounds,” but no performer. 
While devoted to Italian music, he had the bad taste (in my 
opinion) to dislike the plaintive and exquisite melodies of his 
native land. Perhaps the sad strain which runs through so 
many of our national airs recalled too mournfully the wrongs 
and woes of his country. It is said his daughters, who were 
accomplished musicians, were obliged to avail themselves of 
his absence from home to practise Irish music. Lady Mor- 
gan mentions that, on being introduced to him, she praised 
the music ofIreland. ‘‘ Madam,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I left Ireland 
at your age, and full as you are now of all the vulgar errors 
of enthusiastic patriotism. I thought there was no poetry like 
Irish poetry, no music likeIrish music. When I returned, I 
could not endure either.” I think he sufficiently accounts for 
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this disrelish when he says that he was accustomed, at his 
country seat, Cregg Castle, on festival days to throw open tho 
servants’ hall to all wandering musicians and story-tellers, who 
certainly were not likely to as sufficient skill to satisfy 
his fastidious taste. Lady Morgan sang for him, to the accom- 
paniment of her harp, the plaintive song, Emun-ac-knoc— 
‘* Ned of the Hills.” The effect was very great. Before she 
had concluded the first verse, he eried, with tears in his eyes, 

. Madam, I won't hear any more—it goes to my very 
soul.”’ 

** Then,”’ replied the songstress, ‘‘ I ask no more ; the effect 
which Irish musie produces on you is the best proof of its 
excellence.” 

** You may as well say,” he replied, ‘‘ the howl of the dying 
dog, which would produce a like effect, is the provf of its ex- 
cellence. My dear child, give up your Irish harp, and your 
Irish howl, and study Italian musie ; you are worthy of knows 
ended ; you have a true musical organization, but it is all per» 
verted.”’ 

Fortunately, every Irishman does not share Mr. Kirwan’s dis- 
relish for the songs of Erin—though I lament to say, the tide of 
fashion sets strong against them. I forgive him for the expres- 
sion of his dislike on account of the service he rendered in pre- 
serving the ‘ Irish howls,” as he called the songs of ancient 
Ireland. He materially assisted Mr. Edward Bunting—a gen- 
tleman to whom all lovers of Irish music owe a debt of grati- 
tude—in collecting the disjecta membra of national music. In 
the preface to the ‘* Ancient Music of Ireland,’’ Mr. Bunting 
mentions that ‘ his principal acquisitions were made in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, whither he was invited by the celebrated 
Richard Kirwan, the philosopher, who was of such influence 
in that part of the country as procured the edijtor a ready op- 
portunity of obtaining the tunes both from high and low.” He 
made a tour with Mr. Bunting into the wilds of Donegal, and 
the fastnesses of Galway. Their researches in the former 
county were not very successful, but we can readily suppose 
those bards and seannachies, the boccagh and minstrels, whe 
had partaken of the hospitalities of Cregg Castle, were prond 
of the opportunity of evincing the gratitude of the Insh heart 
in contributing their store of ancient music to the master and 
his friend. One patriotic lady, at whose house the travellers 
halted, no sooner was apprized of the object of their tour, than 
she sent thirty miles for a harper, whose extensive store of 
planxtys, reels, jigs, and eaoines, amply compensated for any 
previous ill suceess. 

Who that loves Ireland and her people does not desire to 
cherish and preserve the songs which he heard first upon 
his mother’s knee; or in the district around his paternal 
home. For me, these songs dwell in my heart, constantly 
recalling the seenes of my happy youth. I enjoy with satis- 
faetion those strains which were the delight of our fore- 
fathers in their halls—now bare to summer rain, or pervious 
to the wintry blast. How often do those sounds come before 
the mind, charged with memories of the distant and the dead ? 
They bring back bygone days with a freshness and a vividness 
we could not believe, did we not feel the reality. ‘Well and 
truly has the lamented Eliot Warburton said: ‘‘Thero is 
nothing so associative as sound. There are tones which our 
heart in its youth has heard that never leave it—that lie 
hushed from the wild tumult of the world we live in, until some 
sister sound bids its associate start into life, and with it recalls 
not only the time but the feelings we enjoyed or suffered when 
first we heard its music.” 

Mr. Kirwan was not allowed to devote his talents to the pro- 
motion of science without due recognition of his merits, 
Through his efforts the Museum of the Dublin Society was en- 
riched with the collection of minerals called the Liskeyan 
Cabinet. To complete the purchase the Irish parliament voted, 
in 1792, £1,200. In addition, Mr. Kirwan) obtained, without 
expense, a collection of shells, an herborium, and other ob- 





| jects of natural history. He devoted his time and skill to 
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arrange the minerals. As a token of gratitude, the Royal 
Dublin Society presented their benefactor with a vote of thanks, 
with a medal of Irish gold appropriately inscribed, and had 
his portrait painted by Mr. Hamilton. He was then in his 
sixty-ninth year. The portrait, which is a fine picture, orna- 
ments the board-room. Onthe death of that eminent patriot, 
the Earl of Charlemont, in 1799, Mr. Kirwan was honoured by 
being chosen as his successor to the President’s chair of the 
Royal Irish Academy. He was also elected President of the 
Dublin Library Society, which contains his bust in the read- 
ing-room, D’Olier-street. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the university of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was appointed Inspector-General of His Majesty’s mines in 
Ireland, an honorary office without any income attached. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
honorary member of the Academies of Stockholm, Upsal, Ber- 
lin, Dijon, Philadelphia, and the Mineralogical Society of Jena. 
He appears not to have been ambitious of title. Lord Castle- 
reagh offered to have him made a baronet, expecting to find 
him an ardent supporter of the Legislative Union ; but although 
in favour of that measure, he declined the bribe. 

While ever ready to correspond on scientific subjects, and 
maintaining a constant interchange of letters with Lavoisier, 
Schule, Chaptal, Bergman, and others, he had the utmost 
repugnance to writing on business. On receiving a letter from 
one of his brothers which required an answer, he began his 
reply thus: ‘‘ Dear Brother—I[ read over twice the letter 
you were pleased to send me, which to me, who hates reading 
or writing on any business, was a very disgusting task.’’ He 
is stated to have been an affectionate relative, and a pleasant 
social companion. Mr. Kirwan always dined alone, having 
great difficulty ir swallowing, owing to weakness in the muscles 
of the throat, which caused such contortions while eating as 
were unpleasant to witness. This affection obliged him to 
abstain generally from meat, but he made an exception in 
favour of ham, which he partook of with a bowl of milk. He 
was almost a teetotaller, seldom tasting wine, which had the 
effect of raising his pulse to double its natural circulation. 
We may well suppose him a hard-working man, in common 
with all remarkable men in every age and nation. Cicero and 
Cesar, Lord Bacon and Lord Coke, Franklin and Washington, 
Macaulay and Brougham, howsoever different their pursuits, 
were all laborious men. He rose at four in summer, and half- 
an-hour later in winter, and when dressed repaired to his study, 
which had a fire at all seasons. The study consisted of two 
rooms, the walls bearing shelves covered with books. Regi- 
ments of volumes were ranged in learned rows from the sur- 
base to the cornice, and then invaded the floor, or were 
mounted on the tables. Amidst these beloved companions of 
his life he remained until nine o'clock, when breakfast was 
brought him. Having completed his morning meal, and 
dressed for the day, he walked about on business or for exer- 
cise. Though his favourite mode of locomotion was on 
foot, he usually was followed by his carriage. At two, he re- 
turned to his house, and with renewed vigour applied himself 
to his books, among which he laboured until five o’clock ; then, 
without leaving his study, he dined, having his hall-door 
chained to secure him against the intrusion of visitors. By six 
o’clock he was in his drawing-room, with his daughters and 
friends. 

His public evenings were Wednesdays, when, at six o’clock, 
all who had the entrée were hospitably welcomed. Punctuality, 
80 little attended to in Ireland, I grieve to say, by any class, 
was strictly adhered to by Mr. Kirwan. At seven o’clock, the 
knocker was taken from the hall-door, to intimate to the 
dilatory there was no admission for them, as he would not 
allow his guests to be disturbed byfresh arrivals. His refresh- 
ments consisted of tea and coffee, with confectionary ; but the 
great attraction was the conversation and society of the dis- 
tinguished host and his circle of friends, 


It is very much to be regretted that so little has boen 








done by literary men in Ireland to preserve the recollections 
of the gifted spirits who made society so agreeable in Dublin, 
during the latter years of the Irish Parliament. Except 
for the compilations of Sir Jonah Barrington and a few 
others, we should be utterly ignorant of those who flashed like 
meteors over the Irish world. Sir Jonah, luckily, in his ‘ Per- 
sonal Sketches” and *‘ Decline and Fall of the Irish Nation,” 
supplied the place of Horace Walpole ; butihe only dealt with 
political personages, whereas the curiosity-loving Earl of 
Orford not only sketched politicians by dozens, but literary 
men in scores. The result of the want of Irish chroniclers has 
been injurious to the country, by making her history a mass of 
hard facts, unrelieved by interesting incident or romantic epi- 
sode. Yet the narratives of domestic life in Ireland, especially 
among the aristocracy, afford many striking details. Tho 
biographies which have been published—the anecdotes re- 
corded in Sir Bernard Burke’s works, particularly his ‘‘ Vicis- 
situdes of Families,” amply evidence this. Had it not been 
for such traces, how many great characters would have re- 
mained unknown, singular events have been left in oblivion, and 
worthy individuals unappreciated. We hope the future historian 
of Ireland will not have to make the same complaints. ‘ Bet- 
ter,” in the words of Doctor Johnson, “ haveto lop off redun- 
dancies than supply deficiencies.” It is the habits of domes- 
tic life, the trivialities which make up the daily routine, the 
unstudied events of common occurrence, which, like straws in- 
dicating how the wind sets, are the truest index to a man’s real 
nature. As has been well said, in important affairs men are 
on their guard; conscious that they are under the observation 
of the world, they act conformably to what they conceive so- 
ciety would expect from them. But in small matters, it is 
otherwise ; there is no particular motive to influence their con- 
duct—the natural man appears as he is, not that which, in the 
studied part he performs on the world’s stage, he deems it 
right to assume. Many who were acquainted with Richard 
Kirwan freely attest the great pleasure they enjoyed in his so- 
ciety. Lord Cloncurry, in his ‘‘ Personal Recollections,” when 
mentioning those who were his frequent and honoured guests 
at Lyons, says: ‘‘ First in the list, I must place Mr. Kirwan, 
the well-known geologist and natural philosopher, who passed 
a good deal of time at Lyons, and ultimately purchased a 
residence in the neighbourhood. He was a man of extreme 
simplicity of character, but had obtained so eminent a scien- 
tific reputation, that even during the hottest period of the war, 
his letters were suffered to pass free from all parts of Europe. 
He was very social and entertaining.” Mr. Kirwan had the 
happy art of suiting his conversation to those with whom he 
associated-— 


“ Was serious with the grey-haired ones, 
And merry with the young.” 


In ladies’ society he entirely divested himself of the cumbrous 
garments of philosophy, and was lively and cheerful—ready to 
discuss the merits of a novel, or the component parts of the 
cosmetics then in use. Shortly after Miss Owenson, after- 
wards Lady Morgan, published her very spirited story, ‘‘ The 
Wild Irish Girl,” a plain, dark carriage halted at her door. 
A servant handed her a card, on which was written, ‘‘ Mr. 
Kirwan, to pay his respects to the fair Authoress of the ‘ Wild 
Irish Girl.’”” She describes her sensations at receiving this 
flattering mark of approbation from the great literary and 
scientific President of the Royal Irish Academy. ‘‘ My stars !’" 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Richard Kirwan, the philosopher, the che- 
mist, the comely, the elegant, the celebrated! I flew first te 
my harp, to get up an attitude; then back to my table, to 
seize my pen; and when the door opened, I was placed in a 
thoughtful position, with the contemplative look of a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, or of Lydia Languish; but the apparition 
which for 2 moment halted at the threshold, and then moved 
on in solemn gait, actually made me start. A tall, gaunt 
figure, wrapt from neck to heel in a dark roquelaire, with a 
large-leafed hat flapped low over the face, presented the very 








picture of Guy Fawkes, with nothing wanted but his dark 
lantern, the venerable, but very singular-looking philosopher 
stood confessed.”” The kind-hearted visitor soon disclosed an 
amount of good-nature that time had not diminished, nor ex- 
perience of the world and the world’s ways effaced. The 
young debutante in the halls of literature found his conversa- 
tion animated and highly interesting. ‘‘ You must take tea 
with me on Thursday next?” said Mr. Kirwan. ‘It is my 
shaving day. I only pay visits or receive ladies twice a week— 
oo my shaving days. I have a good pianoforte, and a fine 
collection of Italian music ; you shall try both. My tea-table 
hour is half-past five.” 

Of course, such an invitation was a command, and she went. 
She thus describes her visit : ‘‘ On entering the drawing-room, 
the heat was so excessive that I was afraid I should never go 
through the séance. Although it was a fine, mild spring 
evening, an enormous fire blazed upon the hearth, and a screen 
of considerable dimensions drawn closely around it, excluded 
every breath of air. Within this enclosure, on a large, cum- 
brous sofa, sat the advocate of phlogiston. He was dressed in 
the same roquelaire and slouched hat in which he visited me, 
with, however, the addition of a shawl wrapped round his 
neck.”’ 

This desire of being warmly clad in a roquelaire, a broad- 
leafed hat, and a muffler round the throat, reminds me that 
O’Connell, in the latter years of his active and energetic life, 
was usually similarly attired. Mr. Kirwan carried his habit 
of wearing his hat into courts of justice, and was allowed the 
privilege of wearing it at all levees of the Lord Lieutenant, 
which he attended in his official capacity of Inspector-General 
of his Majesty’s Mines in Ireland. Lady Morgan’s father, Mr. 
Owenson, describes Mr. Kirwan’s appearance in his youth, 
which makes a good contrast to his daughter’s faithful deserip- 
tion of him in his advanced years. ‘‘ I remember,” said Mr. 
Owenson, ‘* when Richard Kirwan first returned from abroad 
to Cregg Castle, seeing him walk of a Sunday to the Mass- 
house on the road side, in a rich suit of embroidered clothes, 
his chapeau-bras under his arm, and picking his steps along 
the dirty road, with brilliant shoe-buckles in his shoes. He 
was a tall, elegant, comely young man then, and spoke good 
Irish, though somewhat too fond of interlarding his discourse 
with foreign phrases. He was then called in Irish a che 
shim.” * Although tall and slight, he was well proportioned, five 
feet ten inches in height, and erect in his bearing. His coun- 
tenance was reckoned handsome, of a grave cast. His head 
small and not remarkable for loftiness of forehead. Notwith- 
standing the incessant use of his eyes, reading on an average 
seven hours daily, his sight continued so good that, although 
he lived to seventy-nine, he never used spectacles. His mode of 
writing was very peculiar and, I would say, most inconvenient. 
He placed the paper on his knee, and in that position would 
write for hours without ceasing. 

Towards the close of his life he became very susceptible of 
cold, which is not to be wondered at, recollecting the singular 
pains he took to render his constitution the reverse of hardy 
or vigorous. When, at length, the thread of life was near its 
breaking, having taken cold, he pushed his usual remedy, ab- 
stinence from food, to a dangerous extent ; the digestive organs 
beeame deranged, and indigestion ensued. He grew alarm- 
ingly weak, and soon it was painfully evident death was about 
to terminate his mortal career. On the 21st June, 1812, at 
his house in Cavendish-row, in the 79th year of his age, 
Richard Kirwan departed this life, Full of years, full of honours, 
amidst the respect of his fellow-countrymen, he was laid in 
the churchyard of St. George, Lower Temple-street, Dublin. 
The members of the Royal Irish Academy, and all the other 
literary and scientific societies of Dublin, followed his remains 
to the grave. | 

In him Ireland possessed a son who upheld her fame for 
learning in a remarkable degree. He was always engaged in 

* Who is that, ie., a remarkable person. 
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enlarging and cultivating the domain of science, and his great 
activity of mind was incessantly urging him to new efforts. 
| His labours were always directed to some useful end. He 
advanced the knowledge of chemistry, and threw great light 
upon the study of mineralogy. His fame earned for Ireland 
a high place in the scientific world, and a society established 
in Dublin bore his honoured name—the Kirwanian Society. 


“ Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





—w a a — -_— —_— 


IRISH MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 





It is generally admitted in the present day that the Germans 
are the most literary people in Europe. ‘Lhe extent and 
variety of German literature is so well known, that it is un- 
necessary to expatiateonit. But with all the literary wealth 
which the Germans now possess, in preceding ages their in- 
tellectual indigence was as extraordinary as their existing 
opulence. Tacitus informs us, speaking of the Germans of 
his time, that men and women were equally unacquainted 
with the mystery of letters, “ secreta literarum,” he says, “ viri 
parter et femine ignorant.” In his life of Charlemagne, 
Eginhard informs us that the historical ballads or oral poetry 
of the Germans were first committed to writing by order of 
that monarch, who had himself been instructei by two Irish 
priests, named Clemens and Dungal. A friar named Otfridus, 
who first translated the Sacred Scriptures into the German 
tongue, states in his preface that previously to his time (the 
9th century), the German language had never been applied to 
literary purposes—never improved by literary culture ; and, 
according to Maffeins, the Germans before the 6th cen- 
tury were entirely unacquainted with the use of letters. 
Granting this to be true, the question arises: from whom 
did the Germans derive their present alphabet? The Rev. 
Charles O’Connor assures us that their instructors were Irish 
friars, of whom he expressly mentions as the most remark- 
able, Livinus, Kiliamis, Fursceus, Columbanus, Galus, 
Fridolinus, &c. His words are: “ The Germans themselves 
avow that letters were unknown in their country until intro- 
duced, together with Christianity, by Irish monks.” The 
reader will grant a willing assent to thisif he bears in mind 
that thirty-five Irish saints died martyrs in Germany.” 
Among these was St. Marinus, Bishop of Bavaria, whom the 
pagan Germans burned alive ; St. John, Bishop of Mecklen- 
burg, who was seized by the barbarians of Vandalia, and 
subjected to the tortures of the bastinado, whose hands and 
feet were lopped off, and who expired in slow and excrucia- 
ting agonies; St. Killian, bishop of Wurtzburg, was another, 
&e. 

There were sixteen Irish monasteries in Bavaria and the 
surrounding districts which were founded either by or for 
the saints of Ireland. Among these were the monasteries 
of Ratisbon, Salisburg, Oetingen, Vienna, Weltburg, &c. 
In Thuringia and Franconia there were six, and in Alsace 
and Gueldres, fifteen Irish monasteries. We need not 
wonder then at the assertion of the Rev. C. O’Connor—the 
Germans were indebted to the Irish for their present alpha- 
bet, which is apparently a modification and expansion of that 
employed by the missioners who converted them. It was 
in such establishments as Clonmacnoise that the missioners 
who gave letters to Germany were prepared for those arduous 
labours in which their lives were often sacrificed. Of course 
they did not all issue from Clonmacnoise—Glendalough, 
Armagh, Bangor, Kildare, Tallaght, and Kells contributed 
to this army of missioners; but Clonmacnoise, “the arts of 
Ireland,” as it was termed, may be considered as the type of 
all Irish ecclesiastical establishments. In 548, the monastery 
of Clonmacnoise was founded by St. Kieran on a gentle ele- 





* “ Cambrensis Eversus,” by Dr. Mat. Kelly? 
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vation which swells imperceptibly on the eastern bank of the 
majestic Shannon, whose broad waters spread, during a 
thousand years, before the contemplative eyes of the succes- 
sive inmates. ‘The surface of this elevation is strewn with 
ecclesiastical ruins—broken arches, mouldering temples, ivied 
round towers, and decaying crosses, which lift their gigantic 
forms here and there in this wilderness of ruin, like colossal 
gnomons, 
“For time to count his ages by.” 

During the lapse of centuries, while learning and religion 
flourished in Clonmacnoise, many a long funeral train came 
winding to the sacred precincts, bearing the last relics of 
bishops, chiefs, and kings to be inhumed, amid tears and 
psalms, in its consecrated mould. Roderic O’Connor, the 
last monarch of Ireland, was buried in Clonmacnoise. The 
family sepulchres of the most illustrious clans in Ireland 
arose during ages in this place—the Macarthys of the south, 
the O’Melaghlins of the centre, the M‘Dermots, O’Kellys, and 
O’Connors. But its royal sepulchres, though renowned all 
over Ireland, were not more famous than its schools. Its 
very name indeed alludes to its seminaries—vor, according to 
“ Cormac’s Glossary,” signifies nae uajr, “ a scholar or noble- 
man,” and cluaj, “a remote or retired situation.” From 
its walls issued the men who carried the banner of the cross 
to the remotest districts of barbarous Europe, and even to 
Iceland. When the Norwegians first visited Iceland, they 
found on the shore Irish books, wooden crosses, bells, cro- 
ziers, and ecclesiastical vessels, which had been relinquished 
by soldiers of Christ, such as Clonmacnoise was accustomed 
to train within its cloisters—men whose courage nothing 
could daunt, whose zeal nothing could quench. It was from 
Irish missioners of this character that the Icelanders obtained 
their literary and religious education. The skalds of north- 
ern Europe came into existence after the invasion of Ireland 
by the Danes. Their name is a modification of the Irish 

word rcealujse, which signifies a “historian,” and which is de- 
rived in its turn from rceal, a “story.” Aceording to the 
unanimous testimony of Danes and Norwegians, the first 
skalds who visited Scandinavia were Icelanders—a country 
which, according to the same authorities, was inhabited in 
equal numbers by Irishmen and Norwegians. If the Ice- 
landers did not derive their literature from the Irish mis- 
sioners, it would be very difficult to say from whom they de- 
rived it. 

Like the word skald, the word rune is Irish. It will be 
found in every Irish lexicon, signifying “a secret mystery.” 
The runes of northern Europe, for which a prodigious an- 
tiquity has been claimed, are comparatively modern in origin. 
No manuscript older than the 11th century has been found 
to contain runes. The use of runes is well known. Magic 
rhymes were engraven in the runic characters on sword- 
blades and sheets of rock, but for literary purposes runes 
were never made use of. 

Like the word rune, the word saga is derived from the 
Irish. It is found in O’Reilly’s Dictionary under the form 
of ruaz, “advice” or “counsel.” There are no manuscript 
copies of the Edda older than the 14thcentury. In a word, 
it was subsequently to its Christianization by Irish mis- 
sioners—numbers of whom were martyred in Scandinavia— 
that literature of any kind rose into existence in northern 
Europe. That the conversion of the Teutonic nations was 
the work of Irish priests seems to be demonstrated by the 
fact that the oldest manuscript copy of the New Testament 
in Germany, that of Wurztburg, was written by St. Killian. 
Ireland was the insula sanctorum et doctorum of the middle 
ages. ‘When we look into the ecclesiastical life of this 
people,” says the German writer Goerres, “we are almost 
tempted to believe that some potent spirit had transported 

over the sea the cells of the valley of the Nile with all their 
hermits, its monasteries with all their inmates, and settled 
them down in this westera island—an island which, in three | 
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centuries, gave 880 saints to the Church, won over to Chris- 
tianity the north of Britain and a large portion of Germany, 
and, while it devoted the utmost attention to the sciences, 
cultivated with especial care the mystical contemplation in 
her communities as well as in the saints whom they produced.” 
“ All the world knows,” says another distinguished writer, 
‘that the Irish went over, not one by one, but in crowds, to 
Britain, Gaul, Belgium, and Germany, to convert those coun- 
tries to Christianity, and render them obedient to the Roman 
Pontiff.” ‘Need I mention Ireland,” says Eric of Auxerre, 
‘‘ who, despising the dangers of the deep, emigrates to our 
shores, with almost the entire host of her philosophers?” 
‘“ From Ireland,” says St. Bernard, “ as from an overflowing 
stream, crowds of holy men descended upon foreign nations.” 
‘The habit of emigration has become in the Irish a kind of 
second nature,” says Walifridus Strabo. ‘ Germany espe- 
cially,” says Dr. John Lynch, Bishop of Killala, “ was the 
most flourishing of the vineyards cultivated by the saints of 
Ireland. St. Album, or Witta, is the apostle of Thuringia; 
St. Disibode of Treves; St. Erhard of Alsace and Bavaria ; 
St. Fridolin of the Grisons of Switzerland; St. Gall of the 
Swiss, Suabians, and Rhetians; St. Virgil of Strasburg ; St. 
John of Mecklenburg; St. Killian in Franconia, and St. 
Rupert in part of Bavaria.” 

It is remarkable that the Irish never sent a missioner to 
Spain; but their influence over Germany was so profound, 
that the festival of St. Bridget, patroness of Leinster, was 
celebrated in every cathedral church from the Grisons to the 
German sea for nearly a thousand years.* In illustration 
of this, we may remark that a German figure of an Irish 
round tower, said to be of great antiquity, was exhibited 
some time ago in Dublin bya nativeof Germany. A figure 
of St. Brigid stood beside this tower, round which one of her 
arms was entwined. It had stood upon an altar in some old 
German church, and, if we mistake not, served as a taber- 
nacle. 

It is a remarkable fact that a few centuries after the in- 
vasion of Henry II., the continental countries which the 
Irish converted ceased to be Catholic. Meantime the eccle- 
siastical establishments which had sent these missionaries 
forth were ravaged by violence or ruined by neglect, owing 
to the distracted condition of Ireland. We are told that in 
1199, the forces of William de Burgo, the predecessor of Lord 
Clanrickard, attacked and plundered Clonmacnoise, which 
was still more effectually ravaged and sacked, in 1200 and 
1201, by the English under Fitz Henry. Thus within three 
successive years Clonmacnoise was three times visited by 
the fires of battle, the horrors of war, and the rapine of 
military depredation. It could hardly educate missioners 
under these circumstances. Rushing into the churches and 
cathedral, sword in hand, the savage English tore from 
the priest’s backs the gorgeous vestments, and from their 
trembling hands the rich missals, and smashing with their 
maces the consecrated tabernacle, they brought forth the 
shining chalice and the glittering ciborioum. All was waste, 
havoc, and destruction; the screams of the bleeding priests 
and the curses of the ferocious men-at-arms resounded through 
the sacred edifice, which was sacked, and wasted, and filled 
with confusion. All was laid waste—the town, the churches, 
the cathedral. Herds of lowing oxen and loads of glittering 
plate, long trains of booty, were carried off by the truculent 
knights and men-at-arms. ‘Three years subsequently the 
same William de Burgo plundered Clonmacnoise for the 
fourth time. Notwithstanding these repeated devastations, 
the see continued to flourish until the reign of Elizabeth, | 
when it was sacked once more by the garrison of Athlone, 
who overturned the altars, defaced the statues, destroyed the 
ornaments, and reduced it to the ruin and desolation in 
which it has lain for three centuries. 


——————. 
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* Rev. Stephen White, S.J. 
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FATHER PROUT. 


{x Paris, far from his loved native land, an Irishman, the 
Rev. Francis Mahony, a litterateur of great celebrity, re- 
cently passed from among us..* He was distinguished as a 
classical scholar, an admirable linguist, and wonderfully gifted 
with abilities of the highest order. Born in the county of 
Cork in the year 1804, he was educated abroad, and having 
been admitted to holy orders in Italy, he officiated as a Catholic 
priest for some years in his native county ; but for some rea- 
sons which may not satisfactorily be explained, he took up 
literature as a profession, and going to reside in London, 
became one of the ablest writers im some of the most popular 
periodicals. After travelling over a great part of the Conti- 
nent, and even into Egypt, he returned for a short time to 
Rome, but finally settled in Paris, where he died, attended by 
one of his sisters and by a reverend clergyman of the church 
of St. Roch, Rue St. Honoré, from whom he received the 
last consolations of religion. May he rest in peace. 


Our limits are too contracted to admit of more than a brief 
notice of his literary labours. On his first arrival in London, 
he became one of the most industrious writers in Frazer's 
Magazine, then ably edited by Dr. Maginn, as well as in 
Bentley’s Miscellany, and other periodicals, to which he con- 
tributed the most sparkling and effective articles—adopting 
the nom-de-plume of ** Father Prout,’’ a literary name which 
has attained a world-wide celebrity. He was afterwards more 
especially connected with the newspaper press ; and when the 
Daily News was conducted by Charles Dickens, about 1847, 
the Rev. Francis Mahony contributed the attractive letters 
from Rome published in that paper. When afterwards resident 
in Paris, among his other avocations he became correspondent 
of the London Globe, and his contributions to that paper were 
eminently distinguished not only by their wit and brilliancy, 
but by their solid and talented appreciation and correct views 
of the political events of the day. 

The Rev. Francis Mahony’s labours in the field of Continen- 
tal literature were highly valued, not alone by the public, but 
by his collaborateurs in various parts of Europe. 

Though thus engaged in England and abroad, the most 
ardent love of his native country never deserted him. Some 
of his ablest productions have borne the most conclusive evi- 
dence of this. ®From among the lighter of his varied literary 
effusions, we select one which exhibits not only his great and 
varied powers of versification, the geniality of his disposition, 
and his national love of fun, but at the same time, amid some 
lively touches of attic wit and classic allusions, the genuine 
heartiness and purity of his disposition. It may not be an 
example of his most solid productions, or one he would him- 
self lave selected, but it appears to exhibit his varied talents 
and literary attainments in no unamiable point of view: 


Ata—“ TheGroveso Blarney.” 


With sweet sensatious, 
And palpitations, 
And suspirations 
Which thrill me through, 
Here in Limerick city, 
Of maidens pretty, 
A tender ditty 
I’ll chant to you. 


There blandly beaming, 
As we went steaming— 
Och! was I dreaming ?— 
I first did note 
Such a sweet fairy, 
As super mare, 
No, nor yet in aere, 
Did ever float. 


With maid and man on, 
A steamer ran on, 
Where silver Shannon 
In glory gleams : 
Sure all big rivers 
He beats to shivers, 
Rolling majestic, 
This king of streams. 


Her very bonnet 

Deserves a sonnet ; 

And I’d write one on it 
If I’d the time. 

But something fairer, 

And dear and rarer, 

In course the wearer, 


. Shall have my rhyme. 
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With eves like meteors, 

And perfect features, 

Which easy beat yours, 
Great Venus fair ! 

I'll ne’er forget her, 

As first I met her 

On—what place better ?>— 
The cabin stair. 


Her darling face is 
Beyond all praises, 
And then, for graces 
There’s not her like; 
All other lasses 
She just surpasses, 
4.8 wine, molasses, 
Or almond-pike. 


Her hair the brightest, 
Her hand the whitest, 
Her step the lightest;— 
Ah! me those feet ;— 
You need not tell a- 
bout Cinderella; 
For her’s excel a- 
ny boots you'll meet. 


With looks the purest 

That ever tourist, 

From eyes azurest, 
Saw any where: 

I met her, blushing, 

As I went rushing, 

For bitter beer, down 
The cabin stairs, 


There shesatandsmiled,when 

On luggage piled there; 

She me beguiled. Ne’er 
A smile like that: 

And I began to 

Compose a canto 

On French’s portmanteau, 
Whereon she sat. 


I’ve read, in story, 
Wh t deeds of glory, 
Thoughts grand and gory, 
Pure love had wrought ; 
But in spite of duel, 
Or tortures cruel, 
I'd shun my jewel, 
If you she sought. 


For her voice is sweetest, 

Her shape the neatest, 

And she—completest 
Of womankind. 

And while that river 

In sunlight doth quiver, 

Oh, sure he’ll never 
Her equal find. 


And since we've parted 
I’ve felt down-hearted, 
And disconcerted, 
A cup too low. 
And so I think, boys, 
We'd better drink, boys, 
Her health in whiskey, 
Before we go. 














Although much tempted to make other selections from the 
varied literary productions of this true-hearted and accom- 
lished Irishman, we are compelled to refrain, although we 
should gladly give the exquisite lines in which he so touchingly 
and patriotically sung of the chimes of the bells of St. Mary, 
Shandon, in Cork. His remains do not rest in a foreign 
land. At his own earnest desire they were brought home by 
the pious care of his relatives, and repose in the graveyard of 
this ehurch—the bells of which, whose tones he so tonchingly 
celebrated, tolling a requiem during the funeral obsequies. 
We must close with the following beautiful verses, whieh 
were written upon this occasion: 


Those Shandon bells! those Shandon bells ! 
Whose sweet sad tune now sobs and swells, 
Who comes to seek this hallowed ground, 
And sleep within thy sacred ground ? 


’Tis one who heard thy chimes when young, 
And who in age thy praises sung. 

Within whose breast thy music made 

A dream of home where’er he strayed. 


And oh! if bells have power to-day 
To drive all evil things away, 

Let doubt be dumb, and envy cease, 
And round his grave reign holy peace. 


True love doth love in turn beget. 

And now thy bells repay the debt. 
Whene’er they sound, their music tells 
Of him who sung sweet Shandon bells! 

The famous bells of Limerick cathedral have a legend of an 
affecting and romantic nature attached to them, referring to 
their foreign origin, to which we may at some future oppor- 
tunity take occasion to advert more fully, as it appears to be 
the ground-work of many others, and to have suggested & 
highly picturesque theme for the poetic muse. ° 





Who can tell the value of a smile? It costs the giver 
nothing, but is beyond price to the erring and relenting, the sad and 
cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It disarms malice, subdues temper, 
turns hatred to love, revenge to kindness, and paves the darkest paths 
with gems of sunlight. A smile on the brow betrays a kind heart, a 


leasant friend, a affectionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy husband. 
t adds a charm to beauty, it decorates the face of the deformed, and 
makes a lovely woman resemble an angel in paradise. ; 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HEIRESS AND HER TENANTS. 
Tne news that Miss Malowney was up at the ‘ great house,” 





as the family mansion is always called in Ireland, soon became. 


widely disseminated, and collected a large number of her 
tenantry, who sought her—some for her sake, others for 
their own. In the former class might be placed comfortable 
farmers, whose money was as good as the bank, who paid 
their rent punctually, and feared neither driver nor process- 
server. These men, with their wives and daughters, welcomed 
their young mistress with hearty good-will and genuine affec- 
tion. The others, who were apparently quite disinterested, 
and were loud in their declarations of joy at seeing their 
‘¢ darlint mistress’’ amongst them, invariably closed with some 
little petition: ‘‘ Why, then, Miss, if I'm not making too 
bowld, maybe ye’d give us lave to gether the broken bits of 
stick that falls from the ould threes in the wood, to make a 
brusna for the fire. I’m lost wid the cowld—I am, your honor.” 
Or, ‘‘I’m in trouble, Miss Malowney, if you don’t spake to 
Misther Daly in regard of the bonaveen* that went stravegin’+ 
into the garden, the vagibone; and he says he will surely 
summons me for trespass. An ‘tis only the first time, me 
lady, and I'll sell the slip of a pig at the fair of Kileummer 
next week, to make shure he never does the likes agin, the 
contrary baste !’’ Or, ‘‘ Why, then, Miss Kitty, there’s grass 
going to waste along the bohereent, and if I had lave to cut it, 
"twould fasten the life in my poor goats.” To these and the 
like applications, my fair companion lent no inattentive ear. 
The firing was permitted, provided no branches were broken, 
on the happening of which event permission was withdrawn ; 
Mr. Daly was requested to pardon the first trespass of the 
migratory pig; and the goats were to be regaled with the 
grass that grew in the bohereen, on condition the said goats 
were kept spancilled.§ 

It was quite a glimpse into the bright page of human nature 
to see the influence for good which the heiress of Ballypooreen 
exercised over her tenantry. Kindness begets kindness, and 
her gentle sway was omnipotent. Landlords might take a 
good hint from her conduct to those over whom Providence 
had placed her. She bound the hearts of her tenants by links 
stronger than parchment leases or stamped agreements ; by 
kindness and compassion she drew them from sorrow and the 
hardness of their lot ; by gentleness and tenderness she taught 
them to love and respect her. 

‘* Do you often come hither ?” I said, ‘‘ for I suppose you 
have not resided here for any lengthened period.” 

‘* No,” she replied. ‘I have little inducement to remain 

here. Daly is a just, conscientious man, and is not too strict 
with my tenants ; but the solitude of the house in which I 
passed my childhood, gladdened by innocent mirth and family 
affection, is most oppressive. I could not remain in these 
vacant rooms, or tread the lonely stairs, or sit by the cheerless 
fireplaces.” 
‘* But circumstances may alter, Kate,” I replied, taking her 
hand. ‘‘ The rooms may again reverberate with laughter and 
festivity, the stairs echo to the footsteps of a family, and 
the hearths give forth the old blaze. We shall reside here, if 
you particularly desire it.” | 

** If you can make yourself happy, my dear Philip, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure,” she replied. 

_ And amidst the ‘‘ Long life to your honour, and may bless- 
ings be on ye both!” ‘‘ May the Lord purloin your days,” &e., 
we rode back to Ballypooreen Castle. 


* Small pig. t+ Wandering. ¢ Little road. 
§ Spancilled means fettered in a manner to prevent their leaping. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PARTING.—A TENANT-RIGHT DISCUSSION. 


Tne route at last arrived for me to march my detachment to 
head-quarters at Fermoy. I well remember how dull it made 
us all. I had been spending my day, as usual, at Ballypooreen 
Castle, trying to find amusement within doors, for there was 
none without.. It had poured rain without intermission since 
morning, and the night came on wild and gusty, so that the 
trees shuddered as they swayed to and fro. We were dull at 
dinner that day, and even our genial host’s attempts to rally 
us failed. Though he joked with Catherine and me, the jokes, 
like arrows badly aimed, seemed to fly wide of their mark, and 
increased the gloom by a sense of failure. 

We discussed the probability of a fine day on the morrow, 
when we were to start at eight o’clock, and, in order to 
judge better of the weather, Catherine proposed we should go 
out to look at the sky. She muffled herself in a warm shawl, 
put on her hat, and went forth ; I soon stood by her side. 

The sky was clearing rapidly. The rain had ceased, and a 
few stars showed a twinkling light in the far-away vault. 
Over the peaks of the Galtees lay cushions of clouds, as if 
rolled up in bales, like soft goods in some vast warehouse. 

“The prospect is not not very bright, dear Philip,” she 
said gloomily. ‘I fear you will have a wet day.” 

‘¢ T hope not, dearest Catherine,” I replied; ‘* but I do not 
mind a wet coat. You know I have plenty of good wraps, and, 
as I walk with my men, exercise will prevent me taking cold 
should your fears be realized.” 

‘¢T shall be impatient until I hear from you or see you.” 

‘¢ Not more so than I shall be, dear girl,” I answered. 

‘¢T do not know what makes me so nervous about you,” 
she said, and I could feel her hand tremble as it rested on 
mine ; ‘‘ but I have the most dismal ideas flitting through my 
poor brain all day, and do what I may I cannot dispel them.” 

‘¢ Of what nature, my betrothed ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, that we part, and I am forsaken, and such thoughts. 
I know, of course, they are foolish fears,”’ and she pressed my 
hand in the confidence of her affection; ‘‘ but one cannot 
control one’s thoughts; but I ought not to have told you, and 
this our last night, too—where we have been so happy.” 

‘‘Banish them at once, my dear girl,’ I said in reply ; 
‘do not allow such idle fears to gain a resting-place, even for 
an instant. You know how much I love you—how my hopes 
of happiness are centred in you, and that my family approve 
of my choice. Depend on it, these fears are but the re: ult of 
lowness of spirits. Let us return to the house.” 

‘“‘ Stay,” said she; ‘let us look at this beautiful scene.” 

It was, indeed, worthy of her notice. Defore us rose the 
towers and massive walls of Ballypooreen Castle, its irregular 
outlines and ivy-clad grey towers adding to the picturesque 
beauty. The broad stone-mullioned windows and battle- 
mented turrets were silvered by the moon, which ever and 
anon gleamed behind the curtains of clouds festooning the 
sky. The trees looked black in the shade. Where the glen 
dipped suddenly down, and the opposite bank rose abruptly, 
brushwood and heath grew luxuriously, and, between the 
banks a mountain rill found its unquiet way—struggling, rush- 
ing, foaming, tumbling, as it sped on to swell the Funcheon. 

‘‘ Tt is extremely picturesque,’ I said, after looking for a 
few moments in silent admiration. 

‘‘T love that little stream,” said Catherine; ‘ there is 4 
great charm in its trickling sound. I often walk by its side 
where no beaten path shows it sought by other feet, and take 
a book and read where the freshness of wild flowers comes 
sweet, and the blue-bells and forget-me-nots spangle the 
grass.” 

‘‘ Forget-me-not,” I repeated, and, pressing her to my heart, 
we returned to the house. 

Sir Halloran was discussing tenant-right with the parish 
priest, who had strolled up to tea. The baronet had notions 
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respecting the danger of allowing the tenants compensation for 


improvements, which he thought would be a direct interference | 


with the rights of property. The pricst said “he did not 
want any interference with the rights of the landlord, neither 
did he think it just chat the landlord should monopolize-the 
property of the tenant. The landlord,” he said, “ is naturally 
attached to the place which he inherits from his ancestors. 
They have gone to thoir rest, but their memory survives in 
many @ memorial, and, as he wanders over his demesne, traces 
of them crop up on every side. One has built the house which 
is his mansion, another laid out or embellished the park and 
gardens. A tree, now spreading its branches high and wide, 
was a sapling planted by his father’s hands. His voice echoes 
in the halls, and his mother’s face beamed in love on him 
when he played beneath the parlour windows. These are the 
feelings which bind the rich man to his home. Words are 
faint to describe them-—they spring from the heart, and form 
what is called love of country; fostering them is fostering 
patriotism. But are not the tenants influenced by like feel- 
ings, like dispositions ? Has the Almighty formed the landlord 
of porcelain and the tenant of meaner clay? I deny it. But, 
alas! from the way they are often treated, one would think the 
landlord believed them madeof mud. ‘True,their houses have 
no richly-papered walls, their rooms are adorned with no costly 
pictures, no well-kept grounds surround the poor man’s cottage, 
no painted windows embellish his hall; but family endear- 
ments, the affection of a wife, the love and obedience of his 
children, the devotion of a grateful heart towards his heavenly 
Father, are links which bind the poor as well as the rich— 
which ought to make the cottage as secure for its tenant 
as the castle for you, Sir Halloran ; and, depend on it, this 
country wil] never be ‘‘‘great, glorious, or free’’ until we have 
a good Tenant-Right Bill enacted.” 

“* Bravo, Father Molloy,” I said. ‘I have not heard the 
case Of the tenant-farmers more eloquently stated in all my 
life; but, my dear sir, surely if the landlord has his property, 
as you admit he has, derived from his ancestors, and is about 
letting any of it, ho has a right to see that the value of no 
portion of this property is lessened by the tenant.” 

** In what way ?”’ inquired Father Molloy. 

‘* By giving the tenant permission to erect buildings, or to 
make alterations in those already existing, which, at the expira- 
tion of the tenancy, may prove injurious instead of beneficial.’ 

‘** He can protect himself against all that by giving a lease, 
and having the covenants well defined,” he replied. 

*¢ T own thereis much in what youremark,” I said; and, as 
it was rather late, and I had to see that the men were ready 
for the morning’s march, with grateful thanks for the truly hos- 
pitable reception I experienced from my friends and their be- 
loved guest, I took my leave, and with a tender embrace bade 
farewell to the heiress of Ballypooreen. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 





CITY RECORDS. 
SANCTUARY. 

“ Memorandum, that on the fourth Friday after the feast of Easter, in 
the twefth year of the reigning King, Henry the Seventh, it is ordered 
by acte of this semblie, at the instance of David Prior of the Cathedral 
church of the Blessed Trinity of Divelin (Dublin), that whereas divers 
privileges have been granted the said place, as well by authoritie of par- 
liamente as by principal counsails, in especial that no pilgrims that 
cometh on pilgrimage to ye Blessed Trinity, to the Holy Rode, or baculus 
there, or any other ymage or relicke within the place, shall not be vexed, 
troubled, ne arrested, coming ne going, during his pilgrimage. Also that 
every that will take refuge and succour of the said place shall not be 
letted to go, ne be arrested within the precinct of the same, which is 
granted, ordeined, and established by authoritie of these presents, that the 
said privileges, and all others which have been granted and conferred by 
Popes, Kings, Archbishops, and Bishops to the said place in time passed, 
stand in full effecte, without anyinterruption or contradiction of any citizen 
or inhabitant of the city.” (Council Book of the City—temp. Henry VII.) 
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AFFECTATION. 














AFFECTATION is the wisdom of fools, and the folly of many a comparatively 
wise man. “It is,” says Johnson, “an artificial show, an elaborate 
appe aance, a false pretence.” Surely it must be a most infirm judgment 
which prefers counterfeit to real; and which employs art, labour, and 
pretence, to produce that which is spurious and vile, whilst the genuine 
commodity requires no such effort. 

Simplicity of conduct and of manners, the unquestionable indications of 
sound sense and of a correct taste, exonerate their happy possessors from 
the whole of that toilsome load, which the enslaved and feeble minds of 
artificial characters constantly sustain. O what a weariness it must be, 
to be always acting a part, to torture and tutor every thought, word, and 
action in common life and daily intercourse, so as to produce a factitious 
result; to adopt conduct, select words, and profess sentiments on the most 
trivial as well as the most important occasions, which shall be sure to 
differ, more or less, from what is plain, obvious, and direct. An affected 
person meets a friend in the street ; he és his friend, and there is, at times, 
something like real companionship between the parties. The honest 
straightforward man extends his hand, with an ingenuous smile on his 
countenance ; the other extends his finger, and although glad enough to 
meet his friend, thinks fit (he knows not why) to appear as if he did not 
wish to be too intimate. A broad stare, very much like that of an ape at 
a porcelain apple, is stamped on his visage. His gestures and words are 
stiff and starched; his figure is inclined just two degrees from the per- 
pendicular. He stands as if wishing to go, and replies in the tone and style 
of a green parrot to all that is said. And why is all this? Why, he 
thinks that in this way he has the upper hand of his artless acquaintance ; 
he thinks that these assumed mannere enable him to manage people 
wonderfully weil whenever he pleases; besides he has taken up an idea, 
that stiff, cold, and formal manners are gentlemanly, and show good breed- 
ing; and he makes his conduct the more conspicuous that others may be 
sure to notice it, and if to notice, to admire and to envy him, as a matter 
of course. He dreams not that this labour is ever lost; that success is 
ever wanting. It enters not into his thick head that he is an object of 
contempt to the wise; aye, and ever to the unwise. He is not aware 
that one must be a man to be a gentleman, aad that he who thus descends 
to artifice and dissimulation, is a child in judgment and a monkey in 
conduct. 

Affectation may be compared to a coat of many pieces and divers colours, 
ill-fitted and neither stitched nor tied, which some unblest mortal might 
endeavour, with incessant pains and solicitude, to hold together and to 
wear. Let us forbear the epithet fool, to one so acting, until he is rightly 
named who assumes the despicable guise of affected sentiments, words, and 
manners ; and, who appearing to the utmost disadvantage whilst making 
these obvious, though guileful efforts, congratulates himself on his imagined 
skill and success, and feels all that satisfaction and chuckling complacency 
common to paltry feelings and a little mind. 

That affectation, in proportion as it exists, is the consequence of a weak 
and diseased judgment, which, like a broken helm, deceives and misdirects, 
appears evident from this, that persons afflicted with it ever make an 
utterly false estimate of their own power of concealment, and of the powers 
which persons in general possess of discernment. Indeed its varieties and 
its degrees, if not infinite, far exceed our present ability to recognize indi- 
vidually. To distinguish the forms and shades of it, even amongst men of 
intellect, would be a mighty task which we must decline. It isa mawkish 
malady, however, which in them, as in others, indicates weakness of mind 
and judgment, in proportion as it is allowed. 

It must be borne in mind, that at whatever period of life and in what- 
ever characters this affectation is discovered, a want of good breeding is 
clearly manifested. Low-conditioned persons generally contrive, by follies 
of this sort, to point a finger to their origin which is a most faithful index. 
As a young gentleman never assumes the manners or guise of a dandy, so an 
old gentleman adopts not those of the churl. Doubtless there is much in 
the bearing of a high-bred man, and in the intercourse of the best society; 
which is assumed in a certain way and for certain purposes; but he knows 
little indeed of human nature who confounds this for an instant with the 
affectation we have been speaking of. A gentleman, adopting the usages 
of society, may meet another, and say, “ How do you do, sir? I am very 
glad to see you,” though in fact he would rather just then have passed on 
without interruption. Although this sort of thing is much better avoided, 
it arises not at all from that infirm habit and temper of the mind which 
usually gives birth to affectation. In one oase, the endeavour is merely to 
please by appearing pleased ; in the other it is as nearly the reverse of this 
as possible. 

This we know, that a certain destitution of judgment and sound sense 
an infirmity of principle and of purpose, unconsciousness in the party of 
these or any other mental disadvantages, together with the consequent 
measure of conceit and self- approval, make up something like the character 
of a fool. When with these there is combined a peculiar appetite for praise, 
and an unhealthy solicitude respecting the opinion of others, he becomes an 
affected fool; that is, of course, to a measured or unmeasured extent, 
according to circumstances. If this unenvied personage should have in 
addition—as is very frequently the case—a spice of ambition, and of the 
love of distinction, then his affectation takes the turn of eccentricity. He 
speaks with a considerable pause between each word, and looks cross to 
induce respect / 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HEIRESS AND HER TENANTS. 


Tne news that Miss Malowney was up at the “ great house,” 
as the family mansion is always called in Ireland, soon became | 
widely disseminated, and collected a large number of her 
tenantry, who sought her—some for her sake, others for 
their own. In the former class might be placed comfortable 
farmers, whose money was as good as the bank, who paid 
their rent punctually, and feared neither driver nor process- 
server. These men, with their wives and daughters, welcomed 
their young mistress with hearty good-will and genuine affec- 
tion. ‘The others, who were apparently quite disinterested, 
and were loud in their declarations of joy at seeing their 
‘¢ darlint mistress’ amongst them, invariably closed with some 
little petition: ‘‘ Why, then, Miss, if I’m not making too 
bowld, maybe ye’d give us lave to gether the broken bits of 
stick that falls from the ould threes in the wood, to make a 
brusna for the fire. I’m lost wid the cowld—I am, your honor.” 
Or, ‘‘I’m in trouble, Miss Malowney, if you don’t spake to 
Misther Daly in regard of the bonaveen* that went stravegin’+ 
into the garden, the vagibone; and he says he will surely 
summons me for trespass. An ’tis only the first time, me 
lady, and I'll sell the slip of a pig at the fair of Kileummer 
next week, to make shure he never does the likes agin, the 
contrary baste!’ Or, ‘‘ Why, then, Miss Kitty, there’s grass 
going to waste along the bohereent, and if I had lave to cut it, 
‘twould fasten the life in my poor goats.’’ To these and the 
like applications, my fair companion lent no inattentive ear. 
The firing was permitted, provided no branches were broken, 
on the happening of which event permission was withdrawn ; 
Mr. Daly was requested to pardon the first trespass of the 
migratory pig; and the goats were to be regaled with the 
grass that grew in the bohereen, on condition the said goats 
were kept spancilled.§ 

It was quite a glimpse into the bright page of human nature 
to see the influence for good which the heiress of Ballypooreen 
exercised over her tenantry. Kindness begets kindness, and 
her gentle sway was omnipotent. Landlords might take a 
good hint from her conduct to those over whom Providence 
had placed her. She bound the hearts of her tenants by links 
stronger than parchment leases or stamped agreements ; by 
kindness and compassion she drew them from sorrow and the 
hardness of their lot ; by gentleness and tenderness she taught 
them to love and respect her. 

‘* Do you often come hither ?” I said, ‘for I suppose you 
have not resided here for any lengthened period.” 

** No,” she replied. ‘I have little inducement to remain 
here. Daly is a just, conscientious man, and is not too strict 
with my tenants ; but the solitude of the house in which I 
passed my childhood, gladdened by innocent mirth and family 
affection, is most oppressive. I could not remain in these 
vacant rooms, or tread the lonely stairs, or sit by the cheerless 
fireplaces.” 

‘* But circumstances may alter, Kate,” I replied, taking her 
hand. ‘‘ The rooms may again reverberate with laughter and 
festivity, the stairs echo to the footsteps of a family, and 
the hearths give forth the old blaze. We shall reside here, if 
you particularly desire it.” | 

‘* If you can make yourself happy, my dear Philip. nothing 
would give me greater pleasure,” she replied. 

_ And amidst the ‘‘ Long life to your honour, and may bless- 
ings be on ye both!” ‘* May the Lord purloin your days,” &., 
we rode back to Ballypooreen Castle. 


* Small pig. + Wandering. t Little road. 


CHAPTER XI: 
PARTING.—A TENANT-RIGHT DISCUSSION. 


Tne route at last arrived for me to march my detachment to 
head-quarters at Fermoy. I well remember how dull it made 
us all. I had been spending my day, as usual, at Ballypooreen 
Castle, trying to find amusement within doors, for there was 
none without. It had poured rain without intermission since 
morning, and the night came on wild and gusty, so that the 
trees shuddered as they swayed to and fro. We were dull at 
dinner that day, and even our genial host’s attempts to rally 
us failed. Though he joked with Catherine and me, the jokes, 
like arrows badly aimed, seemed to fly wide of their mark, and 
increased the gloom by a sense of failure. 

We discussed the probability of a fine day on the morrow, 
when we were to start at eight o’clock, and, in order to 
judge better of the weather, Catherine proposed we should go 
out to look at the sky. She muffled herself in a warm shawl, 
put on her hat, and went forth ; I soon stood by her side. 

The sky was clearing rapidly. The rain had ceased, and a 
few stars showed a twinkling light in the far-away vault. 
Over the peaks of the Galtees lay cushions of clouds, as if 
rolled up in bales, like soft goods in some vast warehouse. 

“The prospect is not not very bright, dear Philip,” she 
said gloomily. ‘‘I fear you will have a wet day.” 

‘¢ T hope not, dearest Catherine,” I replied; ‘* but I do not 
mind a wet coat. You know I have plenty of good wraps, and, 
as I walk with my men, exercise will prevent me taking cold 
should your fears be realized.” 

‘¢T shall be impatient until I hear from you or see you.” 

‘¢ Not more so than I shall be, dear girl,” I answered. 

‘¢T do not know what makes me so nervous about you,” 
she said, and I could feel her hand tremble as it rested on 
mine ; ‘* but I have the most dismal ideas flitting through my 
poor brain all day, and do what I may I cannot dispel them.” 

‘¢ Of what nature, my betrothed ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, that we part, and I am forsaken, and such thoughts. 
I know, of course, they are foolish fears,” and she pressed my 
hand in the confidence of her affection; ‘‘ but one cannot 
control one’s thoughts; but I ought not to have told you, and 
this our last night, too—where we have been so happy.” 

‘‘ Banish them at once, my dear girl,’ I said in reply ; 
‘do not allow such idle fears to gain a resting-place, even for 
an instant. You know how much I love you—how my hopes 
of happiress are centred in you, and that my family approve 
of my choice.. Depend on it, these fears are but the re: ult of 
lowness of spirits. Let us return to the house.” 

‘‘ Stay,” said she; ‘let us look at this beautiful scene.” 

It was, indeed, worthy of her notice. LDefore us rose the 
towers and massive walls of Ballypooreen Castle, its irregular 
outlines and ivy-clad grey towers adding to the picturesque 
beauty. The broad stone-mullioned windows and battle- 
mented turrets were silvered by the moon, which ever and 
anon gleamed behind the curtains of clouds festooning the 
sky. The trees looked black in the shade. Where the glen 

dipped suddenly down, and the opposite bank rose abruptly, 
brushwood and heath grew luxuriously, and, between the 
banks a mountain rill found its unquiet way—struggling, rush- 
ing, foaming, tumbling, as it sped on to swell the Funcheon. 

“It is extremely picturesque,’ I said, after looking for a 
few moments in silent admiration. 

‘‘T love that little stream,” said Catherine; ‘ there is a 
great charm in its trickling sound. I often walk by its sido 
where no beaten path shows it sought by other feet, and take 
a book and read where the freshness of wild flowers comes 
sweet, and the blue-bells and forget-me-nots spangle the 

ass.”” : 

‘* Forget-me-not,” I repeated, and, pressing her to my heart, 
we returned to the house. 

Sir Halloran was discussing tenant-right with the parish 





§ Spancilled means fettered in a manner to prevent their leaping. 





priest, who had strolled up to tea. The baronet had notions 
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respecting the danger of allowing the tenants compensation for 


improvements, which he thought would be a direct interference 


with the rights of property. The priest said “‘ he did not 
want any interference with the rights of the landlord, neither 
did he think it just that the landlord should monopolize-the 
property of the tenant. The landlord,” he said, ‘is naturally 
attached to the place which he inherits from his ancestors. 
They have gone to their rest, but their memory survives in 
many @ memorial, and, as he wanders over his demesne, traces 
of them crop up on every side. One has built the house which 
is his mansion, another laid out or embellished the park and 
gardens. A tree, now spreading its branches high and wide, 
was a sapling planted by his father’s hands. His voice echoes 
in the halls, and his mother’s face beamed in love on him 
when he played beneath the parlour windows. These are the 
feelings which bind the rich man to his home. Words are 
faint to describe them-—they spring from the heart, and form 
what is called love of country; fostering them is fostering 
patriotism. But are not the tenants influenced by like feel- 
ings, like dispositions ? Has the Almighty formed the landlord 
of porcelain and the tenant of meaner clay ? Ideny it. But, 
alas! from the way they are often treated, one would think the 
landlord believed them madeof mud. ‘True, their houses have 
no richly-papered walls, their rooms are adorned with no costly 
pictures, no well-kept grounds surround the poor man’s cottage, 
no painted windows embellish his hall; but family endear- 
ments, the affection of a wife, the love and obedience of his 
children, the devotion of a grateful heart towards his heavenly 
Father, are links which bind the poor as well as the rich— 
which ought to make the cottage as secure for its tenant 
as the castle for you, Sir Halloran ; and, depend on it, this 
country wil] never be ‘‘'great, glorious, or free” until we have 
a good Tenant-Right Bill enacted.” 

“* Bravo, Father Molloy,” I said. ‘I have not heard the 
case of the tenant-farmers more eloquently stated in all my 
life ; but, my dear sir, surely if the landlord has his property, 
as you admit he has, derived from his ancestors, and is about 
letting any of it, he has a right to see that the value of no 
portion of this property is lessened by the tenant.”’ 

*¢ In what way ?”’ inquired Father Molloy. 

‘* By giving the tenant permission to erect buildings, or to 
make alterations in those already existing, which, at the expira- 
tion of the tenancy, may prove injurious instead of beneficial.”’ 

‘** He can protect himself against all that by giving a lease, 
and having the covenants well defined,” he replied. 

** T own thereis much in what youremark,” I said; and, as 
it was rather late, and I had to see that the men were ready 
for the morning’s' march, with grateful thanks for the truly hos- 
pitable reception I experienced from my friends and their be- 
loved guest, I took my leave, and with a tender embrace bade 
farewell to the heiress of Ballypooreen. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


CITY RECORDS. 
SANCTUARY. 

“Memorandum, that on the fourth Friday after the feast of Easter, in 
the twefth year of the reigning King, Henry the Seventh, it is ordered 
by acte of this semblie, at the instance of David Prior of the Cathedral 
church of the Blessed Trinity of Divelin (Dublin), that whereas divers 
privileges have been granted the said place, as well by authoritie of par- 
liamente as by principal counsails, in especial that no pilgrims that 
cometh on pilgrimage to ye Blessed Trinity, to the Holy Rode, or baculus 
there, or any other ymage or relicke within the place, shall not be vexed, 
troubled, ne arrested, coming ne going, during his pilgrimage. Also that 
every that will take refuge and succour of the said place shall not be 
letted to go, ne be arrested within the precinct of the same, which is 
granted, ordeined, and established by authoritie of these presents, that the 
said privileges, and all others which have been granted and conferred by 
Popes, Kings, Archbishops, and Bishops to the said place in time passed, 
stand in full effecte, without anyinterruption or contradiction of any citizen 
or inhabitant of the city.” (Council Book of the City—temp. Henry VU) 
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AFFECTATION. 


AFFECTATION is the wisdom of fools, and the folly of many a comparatively 
wise map. “It is,” says Johnson, “an artificial show, an 

appe aance, a false pretence.” Surely it must be a most infirm judgment 
which prefers counterfeit to real; and which employs art, labour, and 
pretence, to produce that which is spurious and vile, whilst the genuine 
commodity requires no such effort. 

Simplicity of conduct and of manners, the unquestionable indications of 
sound sense and of a correct taste, exonerate their happy possessors from 
the whole of that toilsome load, which the enslaved and feeble minds of 
artificial characters constantly sustain. O what a weariness it must be, 
to be always acting a part, to torture and tutor every thought, word, and 
action in common life and daily intercourse, so as to produce a factitious 
result; to adopt conduct, select words, and profess sentiments on the most 
trivial as well as the most important occasions, which shall be sure to 
differ, more or less, from what is plain, obvious, and direct. An affected 
person meets a friend in the street ; he és his friend, and there is, at times, 
something like real companionship between the parties. The honest 
straightforward man extends his hand, with an ingenuous smile on his 
countenance; the other extends his finger, and although glad enough to 
meet his friend, thinks fit (he knows not why) to appear as if he did not 
wish to be too intimate. A broad stare, very much like that of an ape at 
a porcelain apple, is stamped on his visage. His gestures and words are 
stiff and starched; his figure is inclined just two degrees from the per- 
pendicular. He stands as if wishing to go, and replies in the tone and style 
of a green parrot to all that is said. And why is all this? Why, he 
thinks that in this way he has the upper hand of his artless acquaintance ; 
he thinks that these assumed mannere enable him to manage people 
wonderfully well whenever he pleases; besides he has taken up an idea, 
that stiff, cold, and formal manners are gentlemanly, and show good breed- 
ing; and he makes his conduct the more conspicuous that others may be 
sure to notice it, and if to notice, to admire and to envy him, as a matter 
of course. He dreams not that this labour is ever lost; that success is 
ever wanting. It enters not into his thick head that he is an object of 
contempt to the wise; aye, and ever to the unwise. He is not aware 
that one must be a man to be a gentleman, and that he who thus descends 
to artifice and dissimulation, is a child in judgment and a monkey in 
conduct. 

Affectation may be compared to a coat of many pieces and divers colours, 
ill-fitted and neither stitched nor tied, which some unblest mortal might 
endeavour, with incessant pains and solicitude, to hold together and to 
wear. Let us forbear the epithet fool, to one so acting, until he is rightly 
named who assumes the despicable guise of affected sentiments, words, and 
manners; and, who appearing to the utmost disadvantage whilst making 
these obvious, though guileful efforts, congratulates himself on his imagined 
skill and success, and feels all that satisfaction and chuckling complacency 
common to paltry feelings and a little mind. 

That affectation, in proportion as it exists, is the consequence of a weak 
and diseased judgment, which, like a broken helm, deceives and misdirects, 
appears evident from this, that persons afflicted with it ever make an 
utterly false estimate of their own power of concealment, and of the powers 
which persons in general possess of discernment. Indeed its varieties and 
its degrees, if not infinite, far exceed our present ability to recognize indi- 
vidually. To distinguish the forms and shades of it, even amongst men of 
intellect, would be a mighty task which we must decline. It isa mawkish 
malady, however, which in them, as in others, indicates weakness of mind 
and judgment, in proportion as it is allowed. 

It must be borne in mind, that at whatever period of life and in what- 
ever characters this affectation is discovered, a want of good breeding is 
clearly manifested. Low-conditioned persons generally contrive, by follies 
of this sort, to point a finger to their origin which is a most faithful index. 
As a young gentleman never assumes the manners or guise of a dandy, so an 
old gentleman adopts not those of the churl. Doubtless there is much in 
the bearing of a high-bred man, and in the intercourse of the best society 
which is assumed in a certain way and for certain purposes; but he knows 
little indeed of human nature who confounds this for an instant with the 
affectation we have been speaking of. A gentleman, adopting the usages 
of society, may meet another, and say, ‘‘ How do you do, sir? I am very 


glad to see you,” though in fact he would rather just then have passed on: 


without interruption. Although this sort of thing is much better avoided, 
it arises not at all from that infirm habit and temper of the mind which 
usually gives birth to affectation. In one oase, the endeavour is merely to 
please by appearing pleased ; in the otherit is as nearly the reverse of this 
as possible. 

This we know, that a certain destitution of judgment and sound sense, 
an infirmity of principle and of purpose, unconsciousness in the party of 
these or any other mental disadvantages, together with the consequent 
measure of conceit and self- approval, make up s s.ething like the character 
of a fool. When with these there is combined a peculiar appetite for praise, 
and an unhealthy solicitude respecting the opinion of others, he becomes an 
affected fool; that is, of course, to a measured or unmeasured extent, 
according to circumstanees. If this unenvied personage should have in 
addition—as is very frequently the case—a spice of ambition, and of the 
love of distinction, then his affectation takes the turn of eccentricity. He 
speaks with a considerable pause between each word, and looks cross to 
induce respect / 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 


Tue incident of which the following poem treats, occurred during the 
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was as distingnished for exalted heroism in danger, as for acts of kind. 
ness and charity in tending the wounded in the hospitals, in the perfoy- 
mance of which voluntary duty she was indefatigable. Lieutenant Andrew 
de Rochelle was one of the wounded officers under her care; and in the 
relations of patient and nurse they first became acquainted, and learned 
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siege of the city of Charleston, or rather during a lull or cessation in the 
bombardment by the Northern vessels, that, nevertheless, continued at 


intervals to throw shot and shell into the city. 


The heroine, Miss Anna Pickens (daughter of ex-Governor Pickens), 
despite of all remonstrance, refused to leave the city when, at the 
commencement of the siege, most of the inhabitants had done so. She 


THE siege seemed o’er—the foe retired, 
And silent the cannon’s deaf’ning tongue, 
Save when a random shot was fired, 
And the fort guns, responsive, rung. 


The sun had set—the eve was fair— 

One crimson streak still ling’ring shone 
Athwart the sky, as though it were 

To earth the sun’s last benison ! 


In peace, midst sweet tranquillity 
As in war’s tumultuous hour, 

Young Love will find an aviary, 
And lovers ever find a bower! 


Watching the evening shadows glide, 
Deep’ning o’er sea, o’er hill, and grove, 

Two lovers sat; and, side by side, 
Conversed in whispers—tones of love! 


“To-morrow, dearest Anna, thou 
Shalt be e’en dearer still to me— 
If that were possible—than now, 
When all my hopes repose in thee.” 


“In bonds of love already bound, 
We'll add to these a holier tie; 
To-morrow eve yon churchbells sound 
Shall tell the gladdening hour nigh.” 


Phe youth thus spoke—her hand he prest, 
The maid, still silent, gently sighed, 
Then bent her head upon her breast, 
And slowly, sadly, thus replied :— 


“Yes, Andrew, yes; but, oh! I feel 
Strange terrors gather round my heart, 
Which e’en in spite of reason steal, 
As if we were about to part. 


“ An anxious dread, perplexing fear, 
Which ne’er had place in me before ; 
E’en when daily thrilled mine ear 
The mighty siege-guns thund’ring roar.” 


He listened in mute sympathy, 
Or mingled pain and blank surprise ; 
But quickly then dissembling, he 
Looked smilingly into her eyes. 


‘ Be soothed, dear girl,” replied the youth 
(And tenderly he touched her cheek), 

“ Perplexed am I, in very truth, 
How one so brave should prove so weak. 


“So brave—when others fled in fear, 
And when to stay seemed tempting death, 
Thy heavenly smile was wont to cheer, . 
Or soothe the soldier’s parting breath. 


“Twas thus, when all but in the grave, 
I lay unconscious ’midst the slain, 
‘You came, and were in time to save, 

When succour e’en appeared in vain. 


“Then first thy lovely face I viewed, 
And knew full well what time would prove, 
knew what some called ‘ gratitude,’ 
In me was purest, warmest love. 


“Now, Fate may frown, or Fortune shine, 
But bid those idle fancies cease, 
For by those honeyed lips, you’re mine 
In weal or woe—in war or peace,” 


trously for both. 


Long in that fond mutual kiss 
Of anxious tenderness they cling ; 
No sweeter solace, sure, than this— 
Tenderer far than words could bring. 


+ ** * * 

’T was eve once more, the sun had gone 
His bright diurnal course again ; 

And flashed his russet glances on 
Turret and trench, and sea and plain. 


A “ broken fire’? comes o’er the wave, 
From where th’ besieging vessels ride 

The dark blue sea; the batteries gave 
Response, as if they still defied. 


And so the siege continued ; few 
Yet recked much that uncertain fire, 
Save when quick and sharp it grew, 
Carrying oft destruction dire. 


And there were two young ardent souls, 
With burning hopes of pleasure filled, 

Mind not when war’s thunder rolls— 
To love, fond love, alone they thrilled 


* * * taal 


Cathedral bells rang joyously, 

As passed the portal opening wide 
The young lieutenant and the lady, 

The happy bridegroom and the bride ! 


The clouds of gloom, which yestere’en 
Obscured and darkened o’er her brow, 

Are past, as if they ne’er had been— 
All, all is bright and radiant now. 


E’en as the blue sky often seems 
The clearer for the storm when o’er, 
Her face now shone in pleasure’s beams, 
Brighter for sadness gone before i 


And he—his cup of bliss is filled, 
And all unconscious, e’er he sips, 
That unrelenting Fate has willed 
It shall be hurried from his lips. 


Their mutual love and joy was great, 
Nor dreamed they but of gladness, when 
Like thunder-clouds, a black’ning fate 
Hung frowning o’er them even then. 


The ceremony proceeds—the bride, 
Arrayed in purest “ nuptial white,” 
Stands by her chosen lover’s side, 
And join their hands in mutual plight. 


Soon, midst the tones which joyous rung, 
Other and harsher meet their ears, 

Which fill all present, old and young, 
With dark forebodings, ominous fears. 


An instant, and there hissing crashed 
A shell, hurled by the distant foe, 
And ’midst the bridal party dashed—~ 

Dread messenger of death and woe ! 


A moment more—the fatal shel 
Had burst with horrid jarring sound ; 
One shriek—the bride all bleeding fell, 
And dead and dying strew the ground ! 


Lf. can 





Terror—c mute amaze, 
Distort in turn every face; 

And one yet more than al) displays 
An anguish deep no pen can trace. 


to own the presence of that tender feeling which culminated so disas- 


The marriage took place at the residence of General Bonham, and not 
in the church as stated in the text. In all other respects it is in striet 
accordance with the facts. 


Unheeding the many now who lie 
Gasping out the final breath, 

He kneels with madness in his eye 
Beside her—soon the bride of death! 


And now his grief has found a vent 
In agony of sobs and tears— 
Tears, which in his eyes were pent 
Since transient woes in childhood’s years. 


Unharmed he, though by her side, 

When Fate dealt that mysterious blow, 
And that death, to him denied, 

Was all of joy he hoped to know! 


Pale, fainting, now she’s gently borne 
Within his strong but trembling arms ; 
Around her couch the friends who mourn 
Now gather, lost in wild alarms. 
* * ws 7” * 


A mother gazed upon her child 

With frenzied looks of speechless woe ; 
A father’s glance was sternly wild, 

As mentally he cursed the foe. 


She lay—her face a marble white, 
And still on Aim her looks were cast, 
With tender but with yee J light, 
While life’s red tide is ebbing fast, 


“ Andrew,” she whispered, faint and low, 
Whilst tearful shone her anxious eye, 

‘Speak ! I can bear the truth, you know— 
Tell me, am I going to die? 


“ Say if the fatal moment nears 
When all our cherished hopes are sealed ?” 
The youth replied with scalding tears, — 
Which all too well the truth revealed. 


There’s silence broken only by 
The sob of grief, the stifled moan, 

The smothered word, and gasping sigh— 
Those sounds which woe may call its own 


Sad sounds! which whisper to the heart 
Of deeper, keener, suffering too, 
Than wildest paroxysms im 
Grief nought can soothe, not time subdue! 


Faintly now the twilight gleamed ; 
Night lets her sombre curtain fall 

In pure compassion, as it seemed, 
To close the ghastly scene to all. 


At length arose young Andrew, pale 
As her who soon shall be at rest, 
Nor longer vents he sigh or wail; — 
Grief now is locked within his breast. 


He said, ‘‘ Though death may part us, cre 
His shadows rest upon thy brow, 
Anna, I’d fain my name you’d bear— 
Let us be e’en united now.” 


Anna responded with a look, 

While o’er her cheek a slight flush grew, 
The last fond kiss the life-blood took 

Of cheek so fair |—a sad adieu. 


id * % * 


The marriage rite is done—his name 
She murmurs with her latest breath 5 
The bridal chamber then became 


The silent tenement of Death! sia 
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SEES SEIS 


THE MYSTERY —S BIRDS. 


Tue nature of birds is very mysterious. There is something 
wierd and wonderful about their appearances and disappear- 
ances which the mind of man has never clearly accounted 
for, or satisfactorily elucidated. In the youth of the world, 
the comings and goings of birds were regarded with reveren- 
tial attention, and they have offered in all ages a subject of 
deep interest to human contemplation. They were supposed 
by the ancients to come down directly from the presence of 
the gods, to deter men from danger or cheer them to success— 
sepe sinistra cava predixit ab lice corniz, No important busi- 
fiess, private or public, was undertakén without consulting 
those winged messengers of the supernal powers. In a 
Greek drama, birds are introduced on the stage and address 
the audience: “ The greatest benefits which you mortals en- 
joy are conferted by us; we show you the seasons, spring, 
autumn, and winter ; the crane points out the time for sow- 
ing, when she flies with her warning notes to Egypt; she 
bids the sailor lay by his oar and take his rest, and every 
prudent man provide himself with winter garments; the kite 
appears next, announcing another season, when it is time to 
sheer the sheep. Then the swallow informs you when you 
should put on summer raiment. . . You buy, sell, and 
marry after consulting us.” 

Owing perhaps to the wonderful foresight which birds 
exhibit, they were regarded in pagan ages with religious 
awe. This was not merely the case in Greece and Rome, 
it was the case in Ireland. The Druids appear to have been 
great augurs. There is a manuscript in Trinity College ex- 
plaining the manner of interpreting the croaking of the 
raven and the twittering of the wren. That the wren was 
an object of superstitious respect among the pagan Irish will, 
we think, be evident from the following passage, for which 
we are indebted to Dr. O’Donovan: “It appears from the 
derivation of drean, ‘ the wren,’ given in Cormac’s Glossary, 
that the Irish believed this bird to possess the power of pre- 
dicting future events ; and there is preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin (H 3, 17), a curious mode of in- 
terpreting the notes of the wren. The word oneay is thus 
derived in Cormac’s Glossary, ViZ., dpean OF ofaoj-en, id est, 
en do n) ¢ayreqe ; thatis, in English drean, a druid- bird, a bird- 
that makes a prediction.” Dr. O’Donovan goes on to quote 
the Latin life of St. Molain, which refers to the wren: “ As 
the bishop was one day reading in a sitting posture, attended 
by 4 servant, the bird which is named magus avium, because 
to some persons it furnishes auguries, came flying to him 
with a living fly struggling and buzzing in its beak,” &c. 
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MAY PROVERBS. 


Tuere are many remarkable proverbs which have an especial 
reference to the month of May. Some of the most extraordinary, 
long current among the observing persons of the humbler classes, 
refer 7 the prognostications to be drawn from the weather. For 
example : 
‘ “When there’s mist in May and heat in June, 
Both make the har’st come in right sune.” 


In the north of Ireland, as well as in Scotland, in exposed places 
the prevalence of the east. wind is severely felt. On this matter a 
severe rebuke was once somewhat unwittingly administered to a 
gentleman by one who was termed “ abnormis sapiens,” which we 
will rendér &@ natutal philosopher. We give the anecdote as it has 
been related : 

It was the late accomplished Lord Rutherford of the Edinburgh 
bench, who, rambling one day on the Pentland hills with his friend 
Lord Cockburn, encountered a shepherd who was remarkable in his 
district for a habit of sententious talking, in which he put every- 
thing in a triple form. Lord Rutherford, conversing with the man, 
expressed himself in strong terms regarding the east wind, which 
was then blowing very keenly. ‘And fwhat ails ye at the east 
wind?” asked the “shephetd. “Tt is so bitterly disagreeable,” 


replied the judge. ‘I wonder at yer finding so much faut wi’ it.” 
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“ And pray, did you ever find any good in it ?” “Oh, yes!” “ And 
what can you say of good for it?” inquired Lord Rutherford. 
‘* Aweel,” replied the triadist, “it dries the yird (the soil or ground); 
it slockens (refreshes or cools) the ewes; and its God’s wull.”— 
The learned judges were silent. 





THE BEGGARMAN’S TALE. 


"Twas varied much with terms of grief, 

And eke of blood-congealing fear ; 

In sooth it was as strange a tale 

As ever dwelt on mortal ear.” 

Otp Enxetisu Battap. 

Atmos? all our ancient national customs have entirely fled before the 
new-light of what is termed modern improvement. Many of those customs 
which maintained their footing among the peasantry within my own re- 
collection, and I have been moping about the world for the last sixty years, 
have totally disappeared, and left not a wreck behind. No longer does 
the thrifty housewife on the eve of the new year, strike the boding oat-meal 
cake three times on the threshold, proclaiming famine to the Turks! I look 
in vain for the fat sheep which the farmers were accustomed to kill on 
Michaelmas day. The inmates of the peasant’s cabin are no longer clamo- 
rous for the cake and sowins, with boiled sheep’s milk, which they were 
wont to indulge in on “ Patrick’s day in the morning,” before they went 
abroad to steep the “chosen leaf” in a drop of the native. The conquering 
goals, where the “ good men and true” of two baronies contended for the 
mastery—these goals by which the spirit, strength, and swiftness of our 
peasantry were improved, have gone the way of the rest. The last of our 
harpers has wept over the departing genius of music and of song; though 
even yet our ears are regaled by pseudo bards, who sing of their sounding 
lyre and woodland reed, though they never fingered a Jew’s-harp or blew 
a dhokawn 


It were to be wished that the non-existence of those olden customs only 
were to be deplored. I fear that a few of our national virtues have likewise 
disappeared. That love of impartial justice for which this nation was so 
celebrated has, at least in many districts within my own knowledge, eva- 
porated into a love of litigation. And our ancient hospitality, which wel- 
comes the stranger to the hearth—which displays upon the board the best 
the cottage affords—which pours the oil and wine of pity into the wounds 
of the afflicted and houseless ; this hospitality has fled to its last refuge, the 
mountain glens of Connaught and Munster. We, indeed, in modern “ tours 
through Ireland,” find frequent mention made of Irish hospitality; but it 
is such as can be procured at a house of public entertainment, where the 
degrees of kinduess and attention are regulated by the weight of the 
traveller’s purse, Another species of this virtue is found among the upper 
and middle classes, who receive visitors with “ cead mille failthe ;” but there 
may the way-worn traveller and the houseless child of misfortune vainly 
seek admittance. Modern refinement has completely driven the genuine 
virtue, as Cromwell did our forefathers, from the cultivated country and 
the neighbourhood of towns, to seek shelter in “ Hell or Connaught.” 

Among the many, in the wild mountain district where I reside, that 
maintain the rites of hospitality in the old Irish spirit, is one friend of mine, 
whose house is the well-known resort of “‘all the vagrant train.” AsI love 
to observe human nature divested of that veil of insincerity which a know- 
ledge of the world is apt to fling over the real character, I frequently visit 
his habitation, and mingle with his guests. In this humble mansion he ex- 
ercises, rather faintly it is true, all the virtues of an ancient Betagh. Though 
he cannot boast of the extensive pastures and numerous herds which were 
the indispensable appendages to a “ house of hospitality,” yet here may be 
found lots of pipers, fiddlers, dancing masters, tinkers, pedlars, story-tellers, 
and boccaughs, while mealy potatoes, muskawns of butter, and gallons of 
butter-milk, with an occasional piece of beef or pork, are dealt round to the 
various guests with unsparing profusion. If my reader wants ocular demon- 
stration of the truth of this relation, he has only to pass on foot along the 
road from Newmarket to Castleisland, and any stroller he meets with at 
the Lighthouse will point out the borkeen to Daniel Mullowney’s at 
Glanalougha 

Seated one evening, at perfect ease, in Daniel Mullowney’s great oak chair, 
my shoes off, and my heels neatly placed on a square deal board, as is the 
wont of Daniel to treat those whom he ‘‘ delighteth to honour,” the saluta- 
tion of “God saye all here,” and the loud chatter of an iron-shod 
wattle, announced the arrival of Darby Guiry, the Ballyvoorny beggarman. 
Darby belonged to that class of sturdy beggars called ; his tribute, 
as he termed it, was eat-meal, butter, wool, and flax. Few refused to bestow 
the wonted donation, but he took care to leave his best benefactors beads, in 
return for their hospitality, crucifixes, and holy pictures. ‘‘God bless the 
house an’ all that’s there! I hope the master an’ mistress an’ all’s well since 
I saw yees last,” said Darby, entering. 

“ All well, thank you, Darby. Throw off thim bags, an’ tell us the news 
you brought.” 

“In troth, ’tis I myself that’s never without a story—and, at a pinch, 1 
‘int one, having always the fear of what happened to poor Mary Moylan 
pefore my eyes.” 

Darby took his seat in the chimney corner, on a stone bench neatly covered 
with a rush mat. On our expressing a wish to hear Mary Moylan’s tale, 
he thus began: Bh 

“Some time agone, there lived in Ballyvoorny a tailor—a sinsible, dacent 
young man he was, they said ; and whin he had « thrifle o’ money saved to 
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eegin house-keeping, he married Mary Roche, as purty an’ tidy a girl as , 
you'd get at a fair, an’ that’s a great word. She was an honest mother’s 
daughter too, by all accounts. By good management an’ hard industry, 
Paddy Moylan, for that was the tailor’s name, at the end of seven years 
saw himeelf the owner «f a snug bit o’ land, where he kept three cows an’ 
four sheep of his own He had, moreover, three journeymen and two 
*prentice boys, an’ the work o’ the entire parish. He was famous, besides, 
for erribs and such things, for his mother, they say, was an Ulsther woman ; 
howsever, ’tis sartin he could restore bewitched butter, an’ cure animals 
over-looked by the evil eye. Some say he saw the Good People reg’lar; at 
any rate, his name was so high among the neighbours, that Jack Maunsel, 
the fairy man, wasn’t a patch upon him. 

‘It’s an’ ould saying, an’ a true, that a man’s life is like an April day, 
full of changes. Two bad saysins put Paddy Moylan to the pin of his collar. 
The corn crop was blasted, an’ the cattle, God bless us! died mad. Many’s 
the collough shook her head, an’ said that Paddy’s cures didn’t serve him. 
The next summer came wet, an the praties failed in the ground. Then 
came the procther hawking afther his tithes; but the landlord’s agint—bad 
luck to his breed!—though Paddy gev hima purty kir-embrogue-ey at taking 
the ground, kit, an’ as Paddy couldn’t clear up the rint, turned Mary an’ 
the childer out on the belly o’ the road, and the sorrow a pra‘ir, nor a 
shelter did he leave the crathers, at all at all. Well, an honest neignbour 
giv’ thim lave to be in his cabin. But the customers went like everything 
else, journeymen thramped elsewhere, and the ’printice boys took up their 
indenthurs; no pratie could be had for love or money; the male was 








‘ mighty dear, and not a kecnogue had Paddy Moylan, though the grawls war 


crying for food. 

“As the poor man ris, one morning, from his cowld sop o’ straw in the 
corner, instead of the warm bed he was used to, to look out for a job among 
the neighbours, says Mary to him, says she, ‘ Paddy, a-cushla, I'll go yonder, 
bine-by, for a piece of Denis Fiyn’s cow that died yesterday ; "twill makes 
drop o’ broth, a-gragal ; an’ the childer nor ourselves hadn't, this many a 
day, the wetting of our hearts.’ ‘Mary, aroon,’ said he, ‘I seen the mate 
yesterday, tis as black as the hob, and as tough as the gad of a flail. 
Fough, Mary! shure you wouldn’t think of ating a baste that hadn’t tho 
blood drawn. I’m going, asthore, to see to do something for yees; but, 
Mary, bring home no part of Denis Flyn’s cow, or you may be sorry for it. 

‘“‘ fn the coorse o’ the day, when Mary Moylan’s crathers began to ask 
their mammy for something to eat, her heart fell down to hear her weeny 
things crying. ‘Hould, says she, ‘ye poor hungry garkighs (unfledged 
birds), an’ the Holy M ther an’ Piessed Gobnate will assist yees.’ She crossed 
over to Denis Flyn’s, Lut God bless us! the cow was gone all but the head, 
and she brought that home to make a dbrink o’ broth for the childer; an:! 
it was nearly boiled when her husband kim home in the evening. ‘ You'll 
blame me, aroon manima (secret of my soul), for bringing the cow’s head,’ 
she said, ‘but when little Biddy, that you dote upon, was putting her 
bright black eyes through me, an’ Katty and Timmy crying, it wint to my 
heart. This is no time for us to be proud, a-lezh ’ An’ she wiped her wet 
eyes with the corner of her apron. 

“** Woman,’ said her husband in a bitter tone, ‘what would you think 
if I showed you that the head in that pot is something more than a cow’s 
head.’ 

“* Musha, Paddy, what a dale you pretend to,’ was the reply. 

“ * Seeing is believing,’ says Paddy Moylan; an’ stepping out, he soon re- 
turned with a sprig o’ the dusmore (great herb), which he held between her 
an’ the pot that he desired her to lock into. Great was her astonishment 
whin, instead o’ the cow’s head, she saw a Christian’s head, all bloody, with 
the skin completely taken off! ‘ Light o’ grace!’ she exclaimed, dropping in 
a mag on the flure.” 


[Here the bustle occasioned by the arrival of Carroll the dancing-master 
and his piper, blind Duggan, who was led along by a shin-burnt gorsoon, 
completely prevented me from catching this part of Darby Guiry’s narra- 
tive. 

ez J * 2 * * - * * 


“Mary Moylan thravelled all day with the childer, asking alms by the 
way. At length, she came toa part of the country where the houses was 
thin ; and as the evening advanced, the poor girl who was never on the 
shachraun afore, got quite down-hearted, for the sun was going under, and the 
hour getting as dark as the ace o’ spades. Sho sat down to rest her poor 
limbs on a soft, purple bank o’ heath. Before her flowed a fine broad river, 
as smooth as a looking-glass; the sides 0’ the deep glen through which it 
ran, wor covered with long-armed oak trees, that hadn’t a hatchet upon 
’em since Adam was a boy. No voice offrind or stranger broke the sleep 
o’ nature; no twinkling light from the lonely cabin caught her eye ; the tall 
dark shadows of the trees seemed to her to be flitting ghosts; she fancied 
herself in the silent city o’ the dead; and drawing her little ones to her, 
she hid her face in her lap and wept bitterly. 

‘‘When Mary Moylan lifted her head, the moon was rising ; and she was 
glad to perceave a snug-looking house at the other side o’ the river, and 
bright light streaming from the windey. She called up the childer, who 
had fallen asleep, and easily made her way over the clachawn, across the 
river. 
‘Sere ;’ but she saw nobody, though a voice coming, as it war, from the wal 
near the fireplace, answered ‘ Save you kindly.’ ) She was bid draw down to 
the blazing fire—an’ the same voice, speaking still from the ould place, 


ordered some one that she couldn’t see, to get the thravelling woman her ' 


supper. Some invisible hand furnished the table; an’ ma-vrone, Mary an’ 
the childer had lashings-go-lore of the best, an’ to spare. Thin a bed as soft 
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The door 0” the house was open; and Mary giv the ‘God save all _ ple can and must do for themselves, if they are to bear up against ivevit- 
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as down was made on the side o’ the house. Mary put the little ones to 
bed an’, though, tis like enough she shook with terror, prepared to follow 
them, whin the same voice said, ‘Tell us your new story, Mary Moylan.’ 
‘Musha, sorrow a story have I, plase your reverence,’ says Mary, because 
she was determined to be mighty civil. 

‘“** Give that honest woman a new story to tell at the next house that 
entertams her,’ said the voice in anger; and at the moment my poor 
crathur was spun like a top out o’ doors, and brushed through the air like 
a sop o’ finane, and left sitting under a tree in the middle of a wild moun- 
tain. 

‘““* O ma-launderig! my crathers, my crathers! O but I’m the sorrow- 
ful mother o’ childer. Paddy, Paddy, save your poor Mary! O but your 
erribs an’ cures is the root of our misfortune ; the curse 0’ Crontwell on ’em, 
holus bolus!’ Thus she cried ; an’ her screeching raised the snipe an’ the 
wild plover from their lodging on the heath. 

“While Mary Moylan was keening herself, she heard the sound o’ strange 
voices, and shortly afther the splashing of footsteps in the loughans of the 
dark moor. Doubtfal whether they wor the living or the dead, she ascend- 
cd the three under which she sat, and soon perceaved in the eye of the night, 
four min, who carried a spit an’ a bresnagh. They stopped just under the- 
three, an’ afther lighting a fire, three o’ the min riz‘d upon the fourth, an’ 
sticking the spit through and through his body, prepared to roast him at 
the fire they had kindled under the three forninst Mary Moylan, who 
thrimbled like an aspen lafe at the sight. 

‘“‘ By all accounts the three min had business elsewhere, for one 0’ thim 
cried out, ‘Who'll turn the spit ?’ 

“** Mary Moylan will,’ says the chap on the spit, ‘an’ I can recommend 
her for as purty a cook as you'd find ina twelvemonth. Come down, Mary, 
from your cozy perch on that three, an’ roast me.’ The poor thing came 
down shaking, for all the world as if she had a fit o’ the ague; an’ when 
she caught the spit, the. thief she was turning swore with a horrid grin 
that if she singed his beard or blistered his shins, he would be the death of 
her. . 

***T'll do the best for your honour,” says Mary, says she, for she wanted 
to throw it over the chap, ‘ an’ thin sure you'll not be afther blaming me.’ 

She did the part. of turnspit purty well, without giving uny raison to the 
ould boy on the spit to complain ; when suddenly turning round at a rus- 
tling behind her, the fire saized upon his beard. Up he started, ma-boochil, 
on his legs, while the poor cook, God help her, ran for her life over the dark 
mountain. Ile crossed her like a greyhound through hill and carrigawn, 
cliff and quagmire, till she heard the spit that stuck in him clattering at 
her heels along the stones, as she entered a house which proved to be the 
very one she was driven from some hours before, to suffer such mortal hard- 
ships as no other Christian but herself could get through. ‘ Mary Moylan,’ 
says the man, or the voice rather, because she saw nobody in the house, at 
all at all, ‘may be you could tell me a new story to-morrow night. You 
needn’t be on the shachraun, ma colleen, only for Paddy’s cures at Bally- 
voorney; but ’tis a pity to see a tidy girl like youinthrouble. Make the best 
of your way back to-morrow, an’ you will find in your thrash-bag a red 
purse with twenty yallow guineas in it. Let Paddy clear up the rint, and 
xet a receat from the agint ; let him buy at Scartiglen fair, which comes next 
Monday, as many cows an’ sheep as ye lost. Get the guineas off your 
hands beforetin days. Lie down with the childer now. I'll tell you you'll 
be the snug woman yet, Mary Moylan; but harkey, tell Paddy to middle 
with no more cures, from this day out, at his peril.’ The voice was hushed 
an’ Mary retired to bed. 

“Whin she woke in the morning, Mary Moylan found herself on the 
same bank where she sat down to rest the evening before. The river was 
flowing calmly fornint her. The song o’ the thrush rose beautiful from the 
wood ; the wild bee hummed in the sweet blossoming heath around her ; 
and the childer wor nestled fast asleep at her side. She struv to collect 
the scattered thoughts o’ last night, the strange accidence of which she con- 
sidered as an idle drame, till sarching the trash-bag, she found the red 
purse, an’ the twenty yallow guineas shining in it. Upon retching home, 
Paddy cleared up the rint—got into his snug farm agin—bought the cows 
an’ sheep—an’ promised Mary, on his two binded knees, to meddle no more 
with the Good People. They got into the world better nor ever they wor ; 
an’ if they didn’t live happy that we may. Amen.”—Jrish Penny Magazine. 
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Women should be acquainted that no beauty hath any charms 
but the inward one of the mind, and that a gracefulness in their manners 
is much more engaging than that of their persons; that meekness and 
modesty are the true and lasting ornaments; for she that bath these is 
qualified as she ought to be for ile management of a family, Sor the edu- 
cation of children, for an affcction to her husband, and submitting to a 


prudent way of living. Jhese only are the charms that render wives 
amiable, and give the best title to our respect. 


Much as a wise government may do, and it ought to do the 
very utmost that it can, there is no government, whether conservative, 
reforming, or radical, which can do the hundredth part of what the peo- 


able burdens, and recover permanent prosperity.— Edinburgh Review. 
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CaHER, anciently Caherdonesk (the city ‘of the fort on the 
water), at the commencement of the rich tract of table land 
which lies between the Galtee and Knockmeeldown mountains, 
is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Suir, containing 
a population of about 8,700. It exhibits singular uniformity of 
design and symmetry, not often to, be found in our Irish towns. 
Its peculiar neatness reflects great credit on the late noble pro- 
prietois, who for centuries preferred the quiet beauties of this 
charming locality to a more aristocratic and expensive sojourn 
onthe Continent. It is impossible to over-estimate the advantage 
of a resident proprietory. See, for example, Curraghmore, the 
seat of the Marquis of Waterford, Woodstock and Inistiogue, 
the beautiful property of Colonel Tighe ; Mountjuliet, the re- 
sidence of the Carrick family; Kilkenny Castie, and numerous 
other localities where a prosperous and happy tenantry attest 
the blessing and advantage of a resident landlord. It would be 
easy to count the residents—the list of absentees would fill a 
volume. The Wvndhams draw £30,000 a-year out of one 
of our most impoverished counties, and spend it in Petworth 
and other favourite English localities. But we must forbear ; 
the theme is too old and sufficiently often told, and although 
it is one of the cardinal evils of the country, and which cries 
aloud for reformation, it seldom occurs to the contemplative 
sagacity of our Irish members to turn their wandering thoughts 
in ‘* the right direction.” 

‘* By the constant care of the Glengall family the town has 
attained the celebrity it now enjoys, and though the interest is 
to a considerable extent derived from the extreme beauty of 
its situation and surrounding scenery, it is in an equal degree 
attributable to the beauty of its public edifices and the ap- 
pearance of neatness, cleanliness, ahd comfort which pervades 
it generally, and indicates the fostering protection of the noble 
family to whom it belonged, and to whom itanciently gave title. 
The irregular outline of the Kuockmeeldown mountains closes 
the view on the south, at a distance of about seven miles, and 
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on the opposite side the majestic Galtees, springing from within 
a mile of the town, attains an elevation of over 8,000 feet.”’ 

The castle, of which we give a sketch, is a ‘* beautiful spe- 
cimen of the medieval military architecture, and stands pre- 
eminently forward ; its castellated battlements meet the eye 
from every point of view. Itis built upon a low rugged island 
of limestone, which divides the waters of the Suir, and is con- 
nected by a bridge with the two banks of the river. It is of 
considerable extent, but irregular outline, consequent upon 
its adaptation to the {form and broken surface of its insular 
site, and consists of a square keep, surrounded by extensive 
outworks, forming an outer and an inner ballium, with a small 
court-yard between the two ; these outworks being flanked by 
seven towers, four of which are circular, and three of large 
size, square. From a very interesting and accurate view of 
the castle, as besieged by the Earl of Essex, in the ‘ Pacata 
Hibernia,’ we find that, notwithstanding its great age and all 
the vicissitudes and storms it has suffered, it still presents very 
nearly the same appearance as it did at that period.” 

The antiquity of this structure is of very remote date. In a 
cutting from an archeological paper it is stated that the ancient 
and proper name of the town is Caherdunaiaseaigh, or the 
‘circular stone fortress of the fish-abounding dun or fort ;” 
a name which appears to be tautological, and which can only 
be accounted for by the supposition that an earthen dun 
or fort had originally occupied the site on which a caher or 
stone fort was erected subsequently. Examples of names 
formed in the way of words having nearly synonymous mean- 
ings, are very numerous in Ireland, as Caislain-dun-more, 
the ‘‘ castle of the great fort ;” and as the Irish name of Caher 
castle itself, which, after ;the erection of the present building, 
was called ‘‘ Caislean-na-caherach-duna-iascaigh,” an appel- 
lation in which three distinct Irish names for military works 
of different classes and ages are combined. Be this, however, 
as it may, it is certain that Caher, or the stone fort, occupied 
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the site of the present.castle in the most remété historic times, as 
it was mentioned in the oldest books of the Brehon laws, and the 
Book of Lesoi Fecérds its destruction by Cuirreach, the brother-in- 
lawof Felemy Rachtmar, or “‘ the law-giver,” as earlyas the 3rd cen- 
tury, at- which time-it-is stated to-have been the residence of a 
female named Badamar. Whether this Cuhir was subsequently 
rebuilt or not does not appear, nor have we been able to discover 
in any ancient document a record of the erection of the present cas- 
tle. Historians are at variance as to its being rebuilt: by Connor, 
king of Munster and monarch of Ireland, in the 12th century. 
Archdall states, and from him all subsequent Irish biographers, 
that the castle was erected prior to the year 1142, by O’Brien, king 
of Thomond; but this is an error. No castle, properly so called, of 
this class, was erected in Ireland till a later period. That it owes 
its origin to one of the original Anglo-Norman settlers there can be 
little doubt, and its high antiquity seems unquestionable. After the 
invasion of Strongbow it shared the fate of other Irish fortresses, 
and yielded to the prowess of the invaders. 

‘‘ Here they maintained a powerful garrison, and, according to the 
custom of those warriors, Jeffry de Camville erected near to the 
fortress an abbey for Augustinian canons regular. Years passed 
on, strange changes had occurred, a new race had sprung up, and 
the descendants of the ruthless followers of Strongbow became 
more Irish than the Irish themselves. 

*‘ As early as the 14th century it appears to have been the resi- 
dence of James Galdie Butler, son of James, third Earl of Ormond. 
During subsequent centuries the castle underwent all the changes 
and vicissitudes of those stirring times, when glaive and helm were 
the surest title-deed, and possession the only right recognized.” 

In the State Paper Office, London, is a letter from Sir Thomas 
Butler (Caher, 12th March, 1539), to the Council of Ireland, pray- 
ing they will use their influence with the Earl of Ormond, bis father, 
and with the treasurer, Lord James Butler, his brother-in-law, that 
he may not be extremely handled, nor his lands plundered by the 
officers of the liberty of Tipperary. 

In the year 1542, King Henry VIII, by letter dated from 
Hampton Court, 5ih July, directs O’Neill to be created a peer, 
O’Brien to be Earl of Thomond, and Sir Thomas Butler Lord of 
G@aher. ro 

Accordingly, on the 10th of November following, the king by 
letters patent, created Sir Thomas Butler, and his heirs, Barons of 
Caher. This Sir Thomas left an only son. Edmond, who succeeded 
to the title; and became second Baron of Caher, but dying without 
issue the dignity went into abeyance between Edmond’s two sisters, 
Eleanor and Joan. “But (says Lynch) Queen Elizabeth, who 
seemed so intent on the internal improvement of Ireland, and who 
was strictly following the policy which she considered. the most ap- 
plicable to the state of the country, instead of: determining the 
abeyance in favour of one of those sisters, directed her justices 
to travel earnestly with the said heirs-general for their surrender 
of their right to that barony, ard confer that dignity on-the next 
mate heir, Sir Theobald Butler.” Her Majesty writes, ** wherefore 
we will and command you upon the agreement first had of the heirs 
general of the late baron, for the title of the said barony, wherein 
we peapiye you on our behalf to travel-earnestly with the said: heirs- 
general, to proceed to the creation of the said. Sir Theobald to 
be Baron of Caher. To hold-the same to him and to the heirs male 
of his body.” ~ | 

Johanna Butler, one of the heirs-general, married a man of 
the name of Prendergast, and had’ a son Thomas, from whom it 
became also requisite to obtain the release. , 

The Lords Commissioners “ proceeded effectually” with the heirs- 
general, and on the 14th July, 1585, procured from them a release of 
the dignity. As this is the first proceeding of the kind we have met 
on record we give it in its entirety. : 
~The deed-poll by whose these ladies—heirs general—release 
their right ‘to this lordship is. enrolled in Chancery, and is in these 
words: To all Christian people to whom these presents shall 
cdme, Eljenor Butler, one of the daughters and heirs-general of Sir 
Thomas Butler, Knt., late Lord Baron of the Cahir, deceased, and 
Thomas Prendergast, son and heir to Joan Butler, another of the 
daughters, and heirs-general of said Sir Thomas, send greeting in 
the Lord God everlasting; know ye we, the said Ellenor and ‘Thomas 
for us, dur heirs and assigns, have given, granted, bargained, sold, 
released ‘and remitted to' our well-beloved cousin, Sir. Theobald 
Butler of the Caher, Knt., the name, dignity, estaté, lordship, de- 
grees creation, preheminences, and privileges of Lord Baron of 

abir, descended and::come! to us from Sir Thomas Butler,-as his 
heirs,.and the letters patent whereby the said Sir Thomas Butler 
was made and created Lord Baron of Cahir, together with the an- 





nuity contained in the letters patent, to have been granted to the | 
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said Sir Thomas upon his creation, with the arrearages thereof, 
and all and singular -thing and things whatsoever; granted;-con- 
tained, and expressed in the said letters patent, and also all manors, 
castles, lordships, tenements, demesnes, chattles, and other things 
wheresoever, which we the said Ellenor and Thomas, or any of us, . 
have, had, or ought to bave, as heirs or executors to the said Sir 
Thomas, in any place of the world. To have, hold, use, occupy, and 
enjoy, all and singular the profits above recited, expressed, aad spe- 
cified, with all and singular their appurtenances, unto the said Sir 
Theobald, Knt., bis heirs and amen or-ever, to the proper use and 
behoof of the said Sir Theobald, his heirs and assi In witness 
whereof we have hereunto put our seals: and for that our seals are 
unknown to many, we procured the town seal of Clonmel.to be put 
hereto, dated at Cabir the 14th July, 27th Elizabeth, and in the 
year from the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1585, 
Ellinor x Butler’s mark. Thomas Prendergast. 

In pursuance of this release in the next year the Queen granted 
a new patent to Sir Theobald, creating him Baron of Caher, to 
hold to him and his heirs male. 

But the patent to heirs-general was not more singular than that 
granted by Queen Mary, in the first year of her reign, which con- 
ferred on Charles Mae Art Kavanagh, hereditary chieftain of 
Leinster, by letters patent, the title of “ Baron of Balliane,” and 
captain of all his kindred, to hold, with seat and place in all par- 
liaments and councils, during his if , 

On the 5th May, 1547, Edward VI. granted a pardon to Thomas 
Butler, Baron of Caher, but no particular offence is mentioned in 
the document; it purports to be for all crimes, misdemeanours, de 
omnibus rebus et multis aliis. | i 4 

Queen Mary, on the 23rd October, in the first year of her reign, 
wrote to the Lord Deputy, stating that she had received from the 
Baron of Caher a request for a lease of such farms as were con- 
prised in the letters patent of his creation. Her Majesty is “de- 
sirous of complying with this petition, if practicable, and to make a 
lease of those lands to him for twenty-one years.” - 2: 

In the year 1565,-one O’Hagan- gave secret intelligence to the 
English Council that Sir Peirce Power of Caher, the White Knight, 
and others,.were'ready to join Karl Ormond befure the conflict. 

In the year. 1569, ina letter from Lord Deputy Sydney and 
council to the Privy Council, is contained the “suit for Sir 
Theobald Butler to be created Baron of Caher.” | 

By deed of conveyance, dated 5th March, 1594, Sir Theobald, 
described as Baron of Caher, granted to his son, Thomas of. 
Reaghill, the manor of Caher and other lands in the county of 
Tipperary, to. hold for ever; and the document states that Sir 
Theobald, with his own hand, delivered livery and seizen of the 
castle to his son Thomas, ~ 

Theobald died on the 20th April, in the year 1596, and on that 
occasion an inquisition was held at Crompes Castle, which finds 
that his, lordship was seized of the; manor of ;Caher, and on his 
decease it came, with other possessions, to ‘Theobald his:son, who 
had married Elinor, sister of Lord Mountgarrett... In the same 
year the Queen granted to Thomas Butler livery of the possessions. 
of Theobald, late Baron, in consideration of a sum of £20, 

G.L.H. (Newcastle West) pleasantly tells us: ! 

‘When Essex was sent over to this country to subdue the 
northern rebels, neglectful of bis orders, he marched into Munster, 
and sat down with a powerful army before Caher, then in the pos- 
session of Sir Edmond Butler, and, after a siege of ten days, cap- 
tured it, the only deed of importance he jachieved, forcing the 
Lord Caher and some other disaffected noblemen to submit and 
accept the Queen’s protection.” D 

Morrison states, “ That the only favourable result of this enter- 
prise was the making a great prey of the rebels cattle in these 
parts ; he cast the terror of his forces on the weakest enemies, 
whom he scattered and constrained to fly into woods and moun- 
tains to hide themselves,” : cu joa 

“ The taking of Caher Castle was not effected without consider- 
able trouble, though it is stated that Essex’s army amounted to 
7,000 foot, and 1,300 horse. O’Sullivan states that the siege was 
prolonged for ten days in consequence of the Earl of, Desmond 
and Redmond Burke having come to its relief; and the Four 
Masters state that the efforts of the Ear] and his army were fruit- 
less until they sent. for heavy ordnance to Waterford, by which 
they broke down the nearest side of the fortress, after which the 
castle had to be surrendered to the Earl and the Queen.” This 
event occurred on the 30th May, 1599. _. ¥ , 

“It was now thought secure from all attempts of the Irigh; but 
the Butler family had long regarded with jealousy the English 
garrison, possessed of a fortress which they considered foes Pe 
vate property. One dark stormy night James Galdie Bu 
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silently approached the castle with sixty chosen men. Though it 
was summer the rain poured down in torrents—_the wind howled 
mournfully acrcss the wasted plains, and shrieked and whistled 
amid the battlements of the castle. The sentinels had deserted 
their post, and sought refuge in the guard-room, where, assembled 
round the fire, they told wild tales of blood and death to each other. 
Butler approached the walls when the storm raged most fearfully, 
and when it had driven every human being to seek for shelter; 
some masons whom he had brought with him rapidly and silently 
excavated a portion of the way; through the narrow opening 
the men crept in one by one, stealthily crossed the court-yard, and 
with the wild shout of ‘ Butler atoo!’ burst. in on the astonished 
garrison, who, surprised and confounded, offered but a slight re- 
sistance to the furious onslaught of the Irish. The commander, 
Quayle, was wounded, and three of the garrison slain; the re- 
maining portion threw down their arms and surrendered at discre- 
tion. Batler was now in possession of his patrimonial residence ; 
but though well inclined to the Trish side, he seems to have felt that 
he adopted rather a desperate remedy to regain his property in 
assaulting a garrison in the hands of the English. He strove to 
excuse himself to the Lord President ina long letter, which is we!l 
worth perusal, but too voluminous for insertion here, with what 
success may be judged by the following extract from the ‘ Pacata 
_ Hibernia: ‘Upon the fourth day following. James Butler, who 
took the castle, wrote a long letter 10 the Lord President to excuse 
bimself of his traitorous act, wherein there was not so miny lines 


as lies, and written by the underhand working of the Lord cf 


Caher, his brother—they conceiving it to be the next way to have 
the castle restored to the Baron.’ The Lord of Caher hed still an 
eye to the main chance, and was unwilling to peril his pro; erty by 
any overt. act of rebell on. ~ Cool and crafty, he had crged on his 
brother James, a fine high-spirited youth, to capture the castle, 
and he himself reaped all the benefit from it, while his gallant 
brother was declared an outlaw. The baron attempted to negotiate 
with the President, but here he met his match in duplicity. He 
was required to surrender the castle, which Carew was extremely 
anxious to regain, both on account of its commanding situatior, 
and also because it contained, when captured, a quantity of heavy 
ordnance and ammunition. Lord Caher asserted that the castle 
was captured by his brother solely for himself, and that he pos- 
sessed no influence to make him surrender it. The wily President 
easily penetrated the shallow cunning of the other, and held 
out hopes that if he restored Caher to the government, it would 
be committed to his care. This artful stroke had the desired 
effect, and the Baron prevailed on * Galdie’ to surrender to royalist 
troops, and once more the red cross of St. George floated over the 
walls of Caher.” 

In two years afterwards a new pardon was granted to the Baron, 
Marie Cusack, Dowager of Caher, and Elina Lady Caher. 

On the recall of Essex Sir George Carew sent Sir John Dowdall 


to see that the castle was properly victualled and garrisoned. On. 


the 24th May, Sir John departed, leaving twenty-nine soldiers. 
commanded by an experienced officer, with provisions for two 
months. ; 

Thomas Baron of Caher died in January, 1628, when the castle 
passed to his only child Margaret, who was married to Edmond, 
fourth Lord of Dunboyne, who was tried by his peers for the mur- 
der of Jumes Prendergast in this castle, by virtue of a royal com- 
mission constituting Lord Aungier High Steward of Ireland for the 
trial of his lordship. He was acquitted, fifteen peers voting ‘ not 
guilty,” and one, Lord Dockwra, voting * guilty.” . 

“ After many vicissitudes, the castle was once more garrisoned by 
the Irish. Ini 1647, it was invested by Lord Inchiquin, and notwith- 
standing its great strength surrendered in a few hours, after some of 
its putworks had been gained by the assailants; and subsequently, 


—————— 


in February, 1650, it was taken by Comwell himse'f, the garrison | rse é 
present Lord Caher, from Edmond, the Butlers of Kilcock, in the 
county of Waterford: Eleanor was second wife to Kichard Butler 


receiving honourable conditions. The reputation which the castle 
had at this period as a place of strength wiil appear from the ac- 
count of its surrender, as given in. the Cliffe MSS., published 
by Borlase. After observing that Cromwell did not deem it 
prudent to attempt the taking of Clonmel till towards summer, he 
adds, “that he drew his army before a very considerable eastle, 
called Caher Castle, then possessed by Captain Mathews, who was 
but a little before married to the Lady Caher, and had in it a con- 
siderable number of men to defend jt.. ‘The general drew his = 
before it, and for the better terror in the business, brought sothe 
cannon with him likewise, there being a great report of the strength 
of the place, and a story told the general that the Earl of Essex, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, lay seven or cight wecks before it, and 
could not take it. He was, notwitlistanding, resolved to attempt 
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the taking of it, and in order thereunto sent them this thundering 
summons : 

“*Srr—llaving broucht the army and my cannon near this 
place, according to my usual manner in summoning places, I thought 
fit to offer you terms honourable for soldiers, that you may march 
away with your baggage, arms, and coluurs, fiee from injuries and 
violence; but if [ be, notwithstanding, necessitated to bend my 
cannon on you, you must expect what is usual in such cases. ‘To 
aveid blood this is offered to you by your servant, 

** Univer CrRoMWELL. 

“* For the Governor of Caher Castle, these. 

2ith February, | 649.’ 

“* Notwithstanding the strength of the place, and the anseason- 
ableness of the time of the year, this sammons struck such terror 
into the garrison that its then possessor, Captain Mathews, husband 
to Lady Caher, adopte! the time-honoured maxim of * diseretion 
is the best part of valour,’ and by a timely surrend-r saved his 
castle, and, in all probability. his head. and the Puritan general the 
‘rouble cf making «a breach in the battlements.” 

The victorious leader seemed gratified at his ready suecess, 
which he thus announce! in a despatch to the Council in Eng- 
land : 

“ To the Honourable John Bradshaw, President of the Council of 

State, these. 
“ Cashel, Sth March, 1649. 

*Srr—It pleaseth God still to enlarge your interest here. ‘The 
Castle of Caher, very considerable, Linke on a rock, and seated on 
an island placed in the midst of the Suir, was lately surrendered to 
me. It took the Eul of Essex. xs [| am informed, about eight 
wecks’ siege, with his army and artillery. It'is now yours, without 
the loss of a man.” 

To the fact of this surrender may in part be attributed its present 
admirable state of preservation. Its late owner, Lord Glengall, 
always attended to its renovation, and, until a few years ago, it was 
garrisoned with a company of infantry. 

* A considerable number of shot and twelve-pounders have 
been found in the walls, and are now replaced. ‘These shots were 
probably fired by Essex. ‘The marks of shot are evident to the 
practised eye all over the eastern front of each building, but very 
few penetrated the walls; they appear merely to have chipped and 
scaled away the outer stone; the powder in these day being of a 
very weak quality.” 

We quote from an old Irish Peerage the following interesting 
notice of the Lords of Caher: *“ James, the fourth Earl of Or- 
mond, married to his second wife, Catherine, daughter to Garret 
Earl of Desmond, and from these two illustrious persons was de- 
scended, in a direct line, Thomas Butlier of Cahier, who, in 1543, 
was made a peer, by the titie of Baron of Cahier, by Ilenry VIII, 
‘This Thomas, first Lord Cahier, married Eleanor, daughter to 
Pierce, Earl of Ormond, and by her had one surviving son, Ed- 
mund (second Lord), who enjoyed the title but fifteen months, and 
died without issue male, though twice married ; so the title became 
extinct in little less than forty years. But Queen Elizabeth re- 
newed it in 1583, by a new creation in favour of ‘Theobald 
Butler, nephew to the first Lord, son of his brother Peirse, by 
a danghter of Butler Lord Dunboyne. Sir Theobald (third 
Lord) was a man of eminent merit, and had rendered great services 
to-the erown. Sir Henry Sydney, so often Lord Deputy, ever had 
2 great confidence in his ability and probity. Inthe preamble of 
his patent, Queen Elizabeth expresses, in the most energetic style, 
the motives of her esteem and gratitude. Happily his descendants, 
who, mindful of this their common ancestor, have ever maintained 
his principles. He married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Cusack, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and by her had six sons and two 
daughters. ‘Thomas was his successor. From Pierse descends the 


of Ballyboy. in the county of Tipperary ; Mary was married to Sir 
Cormac M‘Carthy, of Blarney, by whom she was mother of Cormae 
or Charles Oge, created, November 15th, 1628, Baron of Blarney 
and Viscount Carthy of Muskerry. ‘Ihis great man died April 2, 
1596. ‘Thomas (fourth Lord) first married Eleanor, daughter te 
Richard first Viscount Montgarre ,then Eilice,daughter of Sir Johan 
Fitzeerald of Dromana. He died without issue male 31st July, 
1627, when his title devolved to his nm paew, Thomas (tifth Lod); 
married: Eleanor, grand-daughter to the Lord Poer, He grieved 
much at the loss of Edmond his son, and heir apparent, who died 


-hefore him, and was buried in the Abbey of Caher with his ances- 


tors. ‘This Edmond had been married, in 1641,-to Eleanor, second 
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Ganeht tcf Eémend Lied Danborne. and by her had a danghter. | 


Sed - = 


Foun. married? m April. 1672. ta John Browne. brother to Valentine, | ; , ' 
é | Cahir, and, providing oarselves with a one-horse trish car, 


first Lord of Kenmere (Sixth Loed). who sncessde! his grand father. 


marnmed in 1663, Elizabeth. dauchter of Toby Mathew, sister of | 


George Mathew of Tharies. and sunt to George Mathes of Tho- | 
mastown, and hed by het foer daushters. Eleanor marned to Nr} 


Joho Everard of Fethard. Marzaret to Theobald Lord Cahier. Anne 


died unmarried. and Marv marned Robert Walsh. Peirse died in | 


continued Larry, “ at the cross roads at Lisnagarvy, 


1676. and léexvine mo issme marie. the tithe eame to another branch | 


7 
4 


? 7 ad — 


mm the person of Theobald Batler of Kneockanmzz0omazgh, son of 


Pearse. third son of Theobald third Lord Caber. Theobald (s-venth | 


Teed) lived im troublesome times. and underwent great bardsh p<. 
He sat im the Parliement of Kine James IL im 1659, was ont- 
lewed im 1691. and his estate seiz—d br the crown. 





The last time we went that way, “ when my old bat was new,” 
procesding to the monastery, we took our leave of Bianconi at 


ascended Knockmeeidown under the guidance of Providence and 
Larry Halloran. Larry whiled the dreary way—cheated the heavy 
hours. by many a story and narrative of Athassel, Cashel, Thurles, 
and Holyeross “Here Mr. Pennefeather was shot—there the 


Murphis were hanged—here the Widow Ryan was robbed, and,” 


coming home 
sith Counsellor D-heny from the election, I was shot.” Pleasing 
remini~cences of Tipperary ! Under a continued fire of historical 
narrative. of which we give a specimen, we reached a shed on 


the summit of the mountain, erected by the late Marquis of Water- 


The outlawrr | 


was reversed in 1693. and be restored to bis estate upon a trac | 
representation of his ease and of the falsehood of ali that had | 


been allered against him- 
redounded to the renatation of the new sovereign, who could res st 
the artfel insimastions of peorle who sought to be rewarded for 
their zeal and service. br sharing amongst them the lands and pos- 
sesssons of the forfeitine Jacobites. Theobald, seventh Lor, died 
in 1700, and was succeeded by his son Thomas (eighth Lord). who 
died st York in 1714 He was succeeded by his eldest son, James 
(ninth Lord), born Ist August, 1711; he married Christian. dauczh- 
ter of Michael Moore of Drocheda, and dying without issue was 
succeeded by his brother Peirse (tenth Lord), who died unmar- 
ried in 1788. Richard, tenth Lord, was son of James Butler of 
Fethard, who was descended from Peirse, the third son of Sir 
Theobald, third Lord. He was created Earl of Glengall in 1816, 
and married Emily. danghter of Sir John Jeffrys of Biarney; he 
was succeeded by Richard, second Earl, who, in 1834, married 
Margaret, daughter of William Mellish, and had issue two 
daughters, Lady Matilda and Lady Margaret. He died-in 1858, 
when the title became extinct. The title of Viscount Caher 
will revert to the heirs, if any, of Sir Theobald Butler, the third 
Lord Caher, who was created by letters patent in 1583.” 
The Times, alluding to the obevance of this title, says:— 
“ There is no probability of the barony of Caher becoming extinct. 
The title was enjoyed by the late Earl of Glengall in consequence of 
Qaeen Elizabeth, in 1585, confirming an azreement made between 
his lordship’s ancestor and the co-heirs to the barony created by 
Henry VIII. in 1543, with remainders to the heir general. Such 
a remainder being unusua! in Ireland, the co-heirs, of whom Thomas 
Prendergast of Newcastle was the eldest, agreed that the barony 
and estates should follow the ordinarv course, and go with the male 
line, as they have done ever since. It is by no means certain that 
the male line is extinct, but should it prove to be so, the barony 
will still exist in the heirs ceneral of the first peer; and indeed 
it is doubtfu. whether the surrender of their nghts made by the 
o-beir on the death of the second Baron would bar their de- 


scendents from successful’y c'aiminz the title, even while issue of 


the third Baron exists) Thomas: Prendergast left issne who re- 
tained the Newcastle estates 2n‘il ther forfeited them by their ad- 
herence to James IL. A: the clos of that century they had divided 


=<" 


into two branches, of which one obtained a baronetcy. 


Cazure Asser. an interesting monastic relic, stands in close 
proximity. It was founded in the reien of King John, by Geoffry 
de Camvile, as 2 priory for canons of the order of St. Augustine. 
On the 10th April, 


which flourished t:] ‘ts dissolution in 1540. 

Sist of Henry VIII. Edmond O’Lonergan, the last prior, with the 
consent of the convent. surrendered the priory, and was appointed 
viexr of the parish charch of Cahir. In the following year he re- 
caved a pension of £35 Gs Si. from the king, parable out of the 
possessions cf the priory. and on the 12th November, in the Sih 
year of her rengn. Queen Elizzbeth wrote to Sir Henry Sidney and 
the Lord Chanceilor, directing 2 grant to be male in fee-firm to 
Sea Edmond Batler, of the monastery of Cahir. and other relizious 
hoeses, to hold ome moiety in fee-farm to him and his heirs male. 
and the other to him and bis asmegns for sixty years. An inquisi- 


the possession of the house which had been kased to Peter Sher- 
lock for forty-one vears. 
The drive over the Koockmecidown mountains. from Cahir to 


This act. thouch of strict justice, much | 
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ford. Having exhausted his historical repertoire, and while rab- 
bine down his exhausted animal, Larry inquired where I came 
from. and where I was going to. In return for his confidential com- 
munications, I replied that I came from Ross, and was on my way 
to Mount Melleray. Mention of the former locality caused visible 
emotion in my poor Jehu, and on inquiring the cause, he answered 
that * Ross had left him an orphan. My " be continaed, 
“ were living under the Bushes at Kilfane, in the rising of ‘98, and 
during the harvest my father went to work for a tune with Dick 
Moore of Colambkile. One day, while at work, the canaonading 
at Ross was distinctly beard by the workmen. For a moment my 
father suspended his work, remarking * We should be there, boys— 
not here.” Uninflucnced by the admonitions of his campanions, 
‘fired with a thought, he gave a bound,’ flang his fack into the 
fallow-field, and, jumping over the neighbouring fence, carefully 
proceeded to select an ash saplin of suitable dimensions. Having 
succeded in reducing the uplifted tree to convenient. proportions, 
and having to his evident satisfaction gone throngh the to- 
mime of a few warlike gymnastics, he took a hasty farewell of his 
companions in the field, and, throwing the pike-staff acro<s his 
shoulder, went his way to Koss, along the Dangan-road, hiting 
‘The Boys of Kilkenny.” 

** He never was heard of more.” 

Nore.—We are indebte! to the kindness of Messrs. Morregh and Ken- 
nedy, who placed at our disposal the “ programme” of the Cahir estate ; 
G. L. H., Neweastle West; and some valuable archzeoslegical papers, 
cuttings of which we fousd in oar commonplace book. 


PARIS IN OUR TIME.—No. IV. 








Ir the waterworks now in course of construction afford the 
people of Dublin advantages similar, or even approaching to 
those possesstd by the Parisians, in the quantity of water 
available for public use, they will have -very little grounds for 
dissatisfaction, even at the costly outlay involved. I use the 
word ‘‘ quantity” advisediy, for 1 have no hesitaffon in stating 
that ihe quality of the Vartry water is far superior to all the 
soft water supplies of the French capital. But as a stranger 
walks through Paris, especially in dry and sultry weather, he 
must feel surprised and gratified at the cleanliness and coo!- 
ness resulting from a copious and noiseless distribution of 
water. Almost ali the reservoirs are at considerable elevations, 
and when a hose is fastened on a hydrant, a few minutes suffice 
for laying the dust on spacious and populous thoroughfares, 
without the cumbrons employment of carts, or causing any 
impediments to the traffic. About ten o’clock at night the 
domestic offal and refuse of each establishment are deposited 
in the street, close to the footway, and they are immediately 


ransacked by the chiffonier, who, with basket on his back, 


carries a lantern in one hand, and a thin stick, with a small 
hook at its end, in the other. It is astonishing with what 
rapid exactitude this person transfers to his basket every bene 
or fragment of linen, cotton, woollen, leather, or paper ; rarely 


indeed does he employ his fingers—the stick, with its diminu- 


thom, taken im the Slst vear of the reten of Queen Elizabeth. finds | 


: 


a 


Lismore, is of peculiar wikiness and beazty. From the barracks of | 


Cahir to the glen of Lismore. a distance, perhaps, of thirty miles, 


there is not 2 human habitation: and on the top of the highest | 


Ixemt Cl the raezeed mountzin ts the erave of an eccentric sports- 


ham, => .reressto his decease. drected that he should be in- | 


tated? arth ios de- i 


: 
; 
| 
' 
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tive crook, is fully sufficient. Large tumbrils go round, and 
are loaded with the rejected rubbish, and then a hydranti s 


_ opened at the higher end of the street, and a stream of water 


is immediately flowing on each side ; scavengers, many of them 
Jendles, ply their Lroeoms, and the street is thoroughly waslied 
and swept long before daybreak. There is always a hand 


_emploved to sweep against the stream for some yards from the 

Spot were 1 sinks into the public sewer, and thus whilst the 
" y . >. > 

earthy matter and lighter substances are carried off, the sand 
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remains, and is carefully collected. Large heaps of this sand 
may be seen in various parts of Paris ; it is sold for building 
purposes, and some of the finest modern structures of. the 
French capital have, embodied in their walls, a large portion of 
the wear-and-tear of the streets, all of which amongst us is 
left to become something worse than useless. The streets of 
Paris are generally washed again in the day-time, the water 
being laid on about 11 a.m. The dexterity of the men who 
manage the hoses for allaying the dust, is sometimes astonish- 
ing ; in erowded thoroughfares they seldom cease their opera- 
tions, and, nevertheless, do not sprinkle even a drop upon 
the passengers, catile, or vehicles. All creation must admire 
the skill of a Yankee spitter, who can send his saliva into a 
grate, upon each bar of which there is a row of chestnuts, 
without imparting the flavour of tobacco-juice to any of the 
roasting fruits; but I prefer the Frenchman watering the 
Champs Elysées, and evincing wonderful capability on a more 
extensive scale, for a purpose of greater utility, and perhaps of 
sumewhat more cleanliness. 

I think that the course adopted by the Parisian authorities 
fur the repair of public thoroughfares, and the police regula- 
tions in reference to the management of vehicles, are deserving 
of consideration in our own municipalities. I am far from 
attempting, or even wishing to censure any Irish functionaries. 
I know that their means are limited, whilst demands on their 
attention and exertion are incessant and multifarious. Our 
corporators may occasionally misrepresent us, and we are not 
slow in returning the compliment; but let me resume the 
‘subject. We must have observed for what a long time Sackville- 
street has been undergoing repair. We must also recollect 
that last year Dawson-street got a new coat, in honour of the 
expected visit of the Prince of Wales. These operations were 
very tedious, and must have been injurious to many of 
the commercial establishments in their respective vicinities. 
The materials laid down were left verv much to future traffic 
to bind and consolidate the surface ; but a roller, which two 
weak horses were able to draw, was used occasionally with 
very little effect. In Dublin, five men will be employed for 
ten days in repairing a street. In Paris, similar work is done 
in one day by fifty men. It cannot cost much more to em- 
ploy the greater number for the shorter time; but if it does 
cost more, the advantage to the community justifies the addi- 
tional expenditure. I have seen some hundreds of labourers 
engaged upon a street not longer than Dawson-street—the 
entire surface broken-up, and re-made with a quantity of ad- 
‘ditional material, and then came a roller drawn by ten or 
twelve powerful horses, which packed and consolidated the 
work, and all was finished in two days. I may mention that 
this ponderous roller was not turned on atriving at the end of 
the thoroughfare, but the pole and swingle-trees were passed 
round to the opposite side without even unycking the horses. 

The French streets are made with a slope from the centre, 
which prevents the lodgment of water and the formation of 
ruts. Drivers are prohibited from using the centre, unless 
when passing other vehicles or crossing to a place of destina- 
tion. The consequence is, that the middle is less worn than 
the sides. Our thoroughfares are seldom made with a proper 
central elevation, and our drivers avoid the sides whenever 
they can occupy the middle. The materials are not consoli- 
dated, and the surface becomes irregular and ruity. The quays 
of Paris are perfectly free from loose stones on the carriage- 
way, for they are heavily rolled and strongly concreted. ‘The 
quays of Dublin are also tolerably free from them in a few 
days after a new coating has been laid down, for they are 
thrown into the river at such objects as may afford a cock-shot 
for the young sportsmen who are always ready to salute a 
blockade-running gull, or practise their projectile accomplish- 
ments until the police give them ‘‘ a run on the bank.” 

In Paris they observe the reverse of our rule of the road. 
There, riders and drivers must keep to their right hand. The 
English occasionally get into trouble throngh forgetfulness 
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of this difference ; but they are dismissed with a waininy, 
if they have done no damage, and their mistakes are never 
punished beyond making good any loss which they may unin- 
tentiovally occasion. : 

I shali offer a remark in reference to French railways. 
When you travel by them, do not expect any politeness or 
even civility. As to a desire to accommodate or minister to 
your comfort, it is out of the question. If you are sending 
off a child to school, if you are desirous of seeing a friend in 
delicate health placed in the carriage, if you accompany to 
the station a traveller who does not understand a word of 
French, or if you are awaiting the arrival of such persons, 
you need not ask admission to the platform to leave or receive 
your friends; no matter what may be their age, or sex, or 
state of health, you will meet a cold—nay, a brutal repulse. 
A franc or two will effect great changes ; but unless yon bribe, 
you will meet only with contemptuous indifference or actual 
rudeness. If you are coming to the termination of your jour- 
ney, and have to produce your keys for the officers of tho 
customs to search your baggage, you should always allow one 
er two frances to accompany the keys; they facilitate and ex- 
pedite the affair wonderfully. My observations as to incivility 
and rudeness at railways apply especially to the line termina- 
ting at Rue St. Lazare, and by which travellers arrive frem 
Dieppe and Havre. 

I was in Paris at the period of the general election for 
the present ‘‘Corps Legislatif,” and visited: five of the 
voting-places. Amongst us, it is considered unconstitu- 
tional for the executive government to manifest a preference 
for any candidate for parliamentary honours, but it is generaily 
well known, by some indirect means, to which side their pre- 
ference is given. ‘In France there is an open, sincere avowal 
of their wishes. The minister of state publishes his recom- 
mendation of M. Devinck, and his objections to M. Thiers. 
The prefet placards the walls with earnest appeals on behalf of 
‘‘ Le candidat du Gouvernement ;”’ but at the polling- places the 
voters are left completely to their own discretion.* Mach man 
carries a ticket, on which his number on the registry is in- 
scribed ; on presenting this, his name is checked on the list, 
and he drops another paper into the ballot-box and departs. 
There is no coaxing, no threatening, no attempts at abdue- 
tion, no holding up a certain number of fingers, no open 
houses, no rioting, no drunkenness, no calling out of the mili- 
tary. Nothing could show the fairness of the election to which 
I advert more than the fact, that in the twenty arrondissements 
of Paris, not one ministerial candidate was elected. 

Perhaps I am becoming inadvertently too political; so I 
change the subject, and copy from La Patrie, not an ocea- 
sional, but a standing advertisement. I shall leave my malo 
readers to their own tastes and resources, when they visit Paris, 
as to the hotels or boarding-houses where they may sojourn, 
or the vestures in which they may sport their figures on public 
occasions; but I would wish to save my simple, unsophisticated, 
bashful countrymen from the nervous ordeal of a courtship, 
to spare their blushes, and terminate the business speedily, 
and, I hope, satisfactorily. Let each Hibernian tourist cut out 
the following, and stow it in his pocket-book : 


‘* ESTABLISHED HOUSE—MARRIAGES. 


‘¢ Madame de St. Marc, 10 Rue Monthyon, has for dis- 
posal in marriage, a numerous assortment of rich maidens 
and widows. All communications by post to be duly stamped.” 


Why, the Dublin boys can try their fortune in Hymen’s 
lottery by post, and for eight sous (four-pence). Surely none 
of them should ever see a poor day after having been afforded 
such an opportunity. 

Matrimony, even when negotiated and effected under the be- 
nign influence of Madame de la Mare, has been occasionally 
and profanely designated a “lottery,” and this irreverent phrase 
ought to be discountenanced, especially by bachelors and 
maidens, who should feel confident that marriage and happi- 
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ness are synonymous. ‘There are, however, other lotteries 
in Paris against which I would warn all, either married or 
single. You go to post a letter, or to buy cigars or snuff, and 
you t behold innumerable ticke's displayed in the shop windows, 
or in the glass-cases, mingled with all the articles on sale. 
They are only five sous each (two pence-halfpenny), and you are 
promised a chance of splendid prizes, varying from £4 to 
£4,800. Very many persons devote their copper change to a 
ticket or two, and the seller invariably wishes the greatest 
success to the last ticket he has sold. Keep your change 
until you meet some one that ever knew anyone, that ever 
heard of anyone, that ever saw anyone belonging to or con- 
nected with anyone that got a prize. The drawings are 
always announced for an early day. In these cases, ‘‘ an 
eariy day’ mean’s 'Tib’s Eve. 

Gambiing houses, formerly so perniciously abundant in 
Paris, have been rigorously suppressed by the imperial 
government. High pla iv 18 carried on in certain quarters, but 
as it is furiive aud illicit, its dupes and viciims are very limited, 
compured with the thousands who were ruined when the vice 
was toleratcd by the public authorities. The Palais Royal 
was, about thirty years ago, the head-qnarters of Parisian 
guiming, and every seusgon produced acrop of suicides. The 
usual course was for the :uined gamester to plidge his watch 
or trinkets, buy a pis ol at one of the sumuakers’ shops in 
the piuzza, charge it, cross the rails into the parterre, and 
Llow out his bralus ; but such incidents did not stop the play, 
they merely produced a few shrugs of the shoulders, and the 
observation, ** His game is up!” 

There is an old gentleman in Dublin, whom I meet almost 
daily, aud who was, about the time to which I refer, connected 
with a most respectable firm of solicitors. He was not a. 
pariner, but was possessed of the confidence and esteem of 
his emplovers, and one morning the senior member of the 
firm apprized him that it was intended to send him to Paris 
to have certain deeds executed. He was to be allowed lbe- 
rally for his expenses, and to be permitted, us a reward for 
his previous good couduct, to spend ten days or a fortnight in 
the Fiencl: we ropolis. He arrived in Paris at night, went to his 
rest, arose early next Morning, and at cnze betovk himself to the 
business with which he was enirusted. He was so fortunate 
as to find ail the required parties, and in a few hours had the 
deeds perfected. He tien went off in quest of amusement, 
and having met an acquaintance, was ultimately brought to the 
Palais loyal, and entered one of the principal gaming-houses. 
He looked on for a while, and then ventured a stake of a few 
gold pieces at ouge-et-Noir; he won, tried again, and was 
successiul. He continued to play with such good fortune, that 
at the termination of the sitting he had won about £1,500. 
He went to his hotel, took some rest, paid his bill, and set off 
with all haste for Dublin. ‘His employers were surprised at 
his speedy return, and he told them what bad occurred, adding 
that he would not trust himself another night in Paris. His 
was a solitary instance of good luck and prudence, for with 
thousands of others a similar gain would have only been the 
precursor of final and irretrievable ruin. 

At present France is free from the disgrace and frightful 
consequences of sanctioning public gambling tables. It is 
reserved for certain German princes to monopolize the patron- 
age of these continental hells. 

As I am not restrained to any particular arrangement of 
subjects in the detail of my reminiscences, I shall now notice 
one of the noblest virtues which can adorn and elevate human 
nature, and which I believe to exist in the French character 
to a degree far beyond what would be imagined by the travel- 
lers whose brief visits enable them to take only transient or 
superficial views of French society. Thereis no civilized nation 
more charitable than the French. They have no legalized 
and established system of poor laws, but their cities abound 
with benevolent institutions, and the requirements of helpless 
age or unprotected infancy are never disregarded. There is no 














lack of charity in any class—even the rag-pickers will share 
their slender means in alleviating human suffering. Amongst 
the more affluent there is very little mediocrity of religious 
feeling—they are generally either devout or indifferent, but 
very few are uncharitable. The means of relief for sickness and 
indigence are almost always administered through religious 
agencies, and the merey which is manifesied im a generous 
aud unostentatious succour of the poor, exemplifies very fre- 
quently the words of Shakspeare, 
“It blesseth him that gives and him that takes,” 

for many of those who were indifferent to religion, but disposed 
to charity, have been themselves caught, reformed, and recon- 
ciled through the agencies which they employed for relieving 
the necessities of others. © 

Connected with the subject of French charity, 1 shall intro- 
duce the narration of an incident which occurred in 1864, and 
I ca) assure my readers that I have seen and conversed with 
the little heroine of the story. 

In one of those small old streets which adjoin the market of 
St. Honoré, npon the upper floor of a house built some cen- 
turies ago, the family of a poor workman was struck by one 
of those afflictions which we must shudder to think of. Not 
only the wife had been unable to rise from.a bed of sickness 
for a considerable time, but the husband, the only support of 
her five children, had by an accident been so disabled as to be 
siretched by her side in utter helplessness and acute suffering. 
What was to be done? Where was the helpless family to 
find subsistence ? 

Amongst the children of this unfortunate couple there was a 
little blue-eyed, fair-complexioned girl; she. was lively, intel.i- 
gent, and interesting, and had been for a short time attending 
a public school ; but now she was obliged to remain at home 
to give her puxvy care to her sick parents. Afflicted by the 
misfortune of her father, and assailed even by hunger, she in- 
stinctively sought a remedy. 

‘‘ When you are in trouble you should apply to the Good God; 
the sister at our school tells us so. Well, I shall address the 
Good God. I shall write him a nice letter, such as my mother 
made me write to my godmother last Sunday. I have a bit 
of paper and a pen.” 

No sooner said than done. Whilst her father and mother 
are in an uneasy slumber, she scribbles a note abounding 
in blots, and in which she implores of the Good God to restore 
health to her parents, and to send some bread for her little 
brothers and herself. ‘Then she slips out, runs at once to 
Saint-Roch, and supposing that the alms-box for the poor 
was the letter-box of the Good God, she approached it with 
timidity and in the hope that she was not seen. 

At this moment an aged and respectable lady was leaving 
the church. She was behind the little girl, and seeing her 
approach the alms-box stealthily, and supposing her actuated 
by some culpable motive, she caught her by the arm. 

‘* What are you doing, you unforiunate child ?” 

The little girl, surprised and affrighted, cast’ down her 
streaming eyes, but being kindly and mildly questioned by the 
lady, she recounted her sad story, and showed the letter which 
she wished to send to heaven. 

The good lady, moved with compassion, consoled the poor 
child, and taking ‘the paper, said, ‘‘ Leave me your letter; I 
take upon myself to forward. it to its destination.”’ 

Then she immediately added, 

‘* But have you put your address, to receive the answer ?” 

The child, who looked upon the lady with the utmost aston- 
ishment, answered : ‘* No, Madam ; but the sister at my school 
tells us that the Good God knows everything.” 

‘* And she has told you the truth, my child,” said the lady 
smiling; ‘‘ but those whom he may charge to deliver the 
answer may not know as well as he does.” 

The child then stated where her poor parents lived ; then, 
with a joyous heart, she betook herself back to the wretched 
garret. 
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Early in the morning she found at her door a large ham- 


per, containing clothes and provisions, and some money. ‘On 
the haniper was affixed a label, inscribed, ‘“‘'Ihe auswer of 
the Good God.” 

A physician, eminent for his skill, and also respected for his 
generous and benevolent disposition, soon after, at the ins'ance 
of the charitable lady, visited the poor sufferers. He was one 
of those Irishmen whosestalents and worth have gained for 
them high professional positions in Paris, and on one of his 
subsequent visits he permitted me to accompany him. 

The poor child insisted that the answer of the Good God 
must have been sent by one of his angels. 





ARMAGH. 


Tue City of Armagh, a town of the province of Ulster, and capital of a 
county of the same name, is situated on a gently ascending hill, at the 
distance of sixty-five miles N.N.W. from Dublin. The site on which the 
city stands was origi ally called Druimsailech, “the hill of sallows,” 
which was subsequently changed 4rd-sailech, “ the height of sallows,” and 
at a still later period it was called 4rd-macha, either from the circumstance 
that it stood near Eamhuin-macha, the seat of the kings of Ulster’, or as 
others affirm, from Macha, queen of Ireland, who had built that regal 
residence. On the authority, however, of Keating, it was called Ard- 
macha, from the fact that Macha, the wife of Nemedius, or Nevy, was 
buried there; but it is more natural to suppuse that it got this latter 
appellation from its geographical position, Ardmacha signifying the high 
place or field, which is perfectly descriptive of the site on which it is 
situated. 

The old orthography of the name was Armachanan and Ardmagh, 
which latter became modernised by being written Armagh. 

Armagh, a name dear to every Irish Catholic, is venerable for its an- 
tiquity, and holds a pre-eminent place in the records, as well civil as eccle- 
siastical, of our country. It was founded by St. Patrick, by whom it was 
built in the year 445. Druimsailech, the site on which it stands, was the 
gift of Daire, a prince of the country, who also made to our saint a grant 
of a small adjacent tract of land called Na Fearta (sometimes styled Suide 
Padruic, or “ Patrick’s Seat’), where, prior to the building of Armagh, 
St. Patrick, with his family, is said to have resided. 

The ancient importance of Armagh is attested by many early wrilers. 
some of whom style it the metropolis of Ireland. St. Fiech, who wrote 
in the 6th century, calls it the “ seat of empire,” as also the “ seat or see 
of rule,” and asserts that in Armagh he (St. Patrick) established the chicf 
see and the metropolis of the whole Island. St. Bernard, in the 12th 
century, styles it “the first see,” and in anothtr place he says that 
“‘ Malachy entered Armagh as metropolitan of all Ireland.” Again, Jocelyn, 
who is said to have collated more than sixty of the original biographical 
accounts of St. Patrick, some of which were written by the saint’s con- 
temporaries, denominates Armagh the “primary metropolis of all Ireland.” 
Baronius names it the “ primary church and metropolis of the entire 
island.” Giraldus Cambrensis designates it the “ quasi metropolis of all 
Ireland,” And to pass over very mafy others, Cluverius, who wrote in the 
year 1580, declares it the “head of the kingdom,” and that, “after it, 
Dublin was second.” 

Whatever, therefore, may have been those local disputes regarding the 
primacy, to which we shall afterwards refer, it is clear that the conviction 
has ever been entertained, and is now beyond controversy universally 
established, that Armagh is the seat of the chief primatial dignity of 
Ireland ; and the high rank with which, in the estimation of the Church, 
the antiquity of the see and this chief primatial right invests the archbishop 
of Armagh, in preference to the prelates of other countries, is evinced 
from the fact that, in the order of subscription to the acts of the Council 
of Lyons, the name “ Albertus Armachanus” preceded those of all the 
bishops of France, Spain, and even Italy itself. 

The importance and celebrity which, by being the sext of the primacy, 
Armagh had at so early a period acquired, was for many subsequent cen- 
turies largely increased by the reputation of 'a seminary founded by St. 
Patrick himself, and which in process of time became one of the most 
distinguished literary institutions in Europe. This celebrated school was 
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attached to the monastic institute of $3. Peter and Paul, which latter 
was founded by our saint, near his own residence, about the year 438, for 
canon regulars of the order of St. Augustine. The abbots of the convent, 
many of whom were eminent for their learning and sanctity, presided over 
the seminary with great reputation to themselves aud advantage to reli- 
gion and literature. This religious institution was, in the year 1126, re- 
paired, and the church annexed to it rebuilt* by Imar O’Hoedegan, who 
was one of its professors, and preceptor of the sainted Malachy Morgair, and 
it received at various times grants and endowments from the kings of Ire- 
land, the last of whom, Roderic O’Connor, made a grant to the professors 
of the college in 1169. From this renowncd nursery of literature issued a 
host of learned men, both native and foreign, who were, under God, in- 
Strumental in diffusing knowledge and religion throughout Europe. 
Amongst those may be mentioned Swithbert, the apostle of Westphalia, 
and Willibrord, Archbishop of Utrecht, whom Alcuin, the preceptor of 
Charlemagne, styles : 
“ Vir virtute potens, divine plenus amore, 
Ure sagax, menteque vigil, et fervidus actu.” 

Si. Catroe also studied at Armagh; and it is probable that the Irish 
philosopher and mathematician Feargall, so well known on the Continent 
by the names of Virgil and Solivagus, studied there. So great was the 
renown which the seminary acquired for learning and piety, that students 
from every part of Christendom flocked to it in such numbers, that it is 
said that at one period no less than 7,000 students were to be found 
within its halls. This assertion is not at all improbable. First, because, 
on the concurrent testimony of historians, the ancient schools of Ireland 
were held in the highest estimation throughout continental Europe ; and, 
moreover, Bede, Alcuin, Eric of Auxerre, and the biographer of Sulgenus, 
testify that numbers of Saxons, Gauls, &c., flocked to Ireland for instruc- 
tion. Secondly, because they furnished gratis to foreign students, lodging, 
diet, books, and clothes. Thirdly, because it is a well-authenticated fact 
that when any learned man had disappeared from the Continent, it was 
usually said of him that he was sent to Ireland for his education—*“ Aman- 
, datus est ad disciplinam in Hibernia.” Fourthly, because, in an eccl 

tical synod held by Primate Gelasius at Cleonad (or Claonadh), in the 
| diocese of Kildare, in the year 1162, it was decreed that no persons should 
be permitted to teach or lecture publicly on theology except such as had 
studied at Armagh. The Armagh seminary continued to maintain a high 
character up to the commencement of the 16th century, when, like our 
other religious and literary establishments, it experienced the withering 
effects of the so-called ‘ Reformation.” 

In the y.ar 448, St. Patrick, aided by Auxilius and Isserninus, held a 
synod in Armagh, the canons of which are yet extant. 

Besides the monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, and the seminary 
attached to it, St. Patrick built at Armagh, 1. The cathedral or Summum 
Templum, which was erected on the summit of the hill, but was demolished 
by the Danes under Turgesius, who destroyed the city in 836. 2. Tem- 
plum na Feartha, or the “ church of the miracles,” founded by our saint 
outside the city, for his sister Lupita, whe was interred there, and whose 
body,marked with a cross before and behind it, was, at the commencement 
of the 17th century, discovered in an upright posture, deeply buried under 
the debris. 3. Temple Bridget, which once occupied a site near to where 
the Catholic chapel of Armagh now stands. The other old buildings with 
which in ancient times Armagh was adorned, were the Basilica Saballensis, 
or “church of Sabhal,” and the Basilica Toensis, of either of which not'a 
vestige or trace is to be found. 4. The Basilica Vetus Concionatoria or 
the “ old preaching church,” which was probably used at a later period 
as the parish church. Near the front gable of the eastern aisle of the 
cathedral is to be seen a very small fragment of the old edifice where, since 
the destruction of the building, the rectors of Armagh have been usually 
inducted on their respective promotions. There were also in former times 
in Armagh a friary of Dominicans, and another for Franciscans, the latter 
of which, according to Ware, was built by Primate O'Scanlain in 1265, 
but Wadding, who (more particularly on this point) is a much better 
authority, says that it was not founded till the year 1291. Amongst the 
| other religious edifices which in process of time were built at Armagh, 








*Some parts of the rebuildings still ¢xist, and were, about fifty years ago, in- 
habited by a pe.son named John Richardson. The materials of the remainder were 
used, in the year 1722, in building the Presbyterian meeting-house. 
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was a Culdean monastery founded in the 7th century, probaly by some 
of Columba’s successors in the famous establishment of Hi; and in the 
year 779, we find that the prior of the Armagh Culdees died and was 
buried in the city. This monastery was situated most probabiy in Castle- 
street, where the Culdee tenements principally lay. The Culdees, called 
Colidei, Kelidei, and Kyllidei (which names seem to be derived from 
Chiele Die, “servant of God’’), were priests, and served in the choir of 
the cathedral, where their president or prior acted as precentor. By au 
inquisition taken in the thirty-third year of Henry VIII., the prior of the 
Colidei or Culdees of Armagh were deprived of seven townlands; and 
about the year 1625, their entire temporal property in Jands, &c., was by 
royal grant assigned to the vicars-choral of the cathedral. The Templuim 
Columba, or “ Columba’s church,” which was, according to tradition, 
situated in Abbey-street, where it is marked by Rocque in his map of the 
city published in 1760, was in all probability attached to a second estab- 
lishment distinct from the monastery, which it is quite certain the ¢ ul- 
dees possessed at Armagh. 

Having now noticed the ancient edifices of Armagh, we shall lay befvre 
our readers a brief account of the disputes which had at different periods 
occurred about the Primacy. The origin of these disputes is said to 
have been the distr.bution of the Papal palls to the four Archbishops 
of Ireland, by Cardinal Paparo, in the year 1152. ‘ihe Archbishops of 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam seemed to have imagined that this grant from 
the Pope placed them on an equality with the Primate of Armagh. S:ub- 


sequent to this period, however, Gelasius, Archbishop of Armagh, heid a 


synod in the province of Dublin, and although in doing so, he had a right 
based on an immemorial and time-honoured usage, nevertheless, in the 
year 1182 or about eight years after Gelasius’s death, Pope Lucius issued 
in favour of John Comyn, the then Archbishop of Dublin, a Bull which 
decreed that : “ No archbishop or bishop should, without the assent of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, if residing in his see, ho!d any synod in any diocese 
within his province, or handle there any ecclesiastical causes appertaining 
to that diocese, unless ordered to do so by the Pope or his Legate.” This 
Bull was confirmed by two others, which in 1216 were emanated by Rome 
in favour of Dr. Loundres, Archbishop of Dublin, who was opposed in his 
pretensions by Primate Eugene of Armagh, who in vindication of the 
‘rights of his see, pleaded the sanction of immemorial custom, as also the 
authority of Bulls issued by Pope Celestine III., and ratified by Pope 
Innocent. The Archbishop of Cashel coalesced with the See of Dubi‘n in 
impugning the rights of the Primate, but the latter dying in the same year 
(1216), left the contest undecided. In this way matters seem to have re- 
mined till the year 1250, when the controversy was renewed between 
Primate Reiner and Luke, Archbishop of Dublin; and the dispute con- 
tinued to be warmly maintained by their successors till, in 1261, the ques- 
tion was decided by Urban LV. in favour of Primate O’Scanlain, who in pre- 
sence of the Lord Justice, pub!i hed his primatial privileges in a provincial 
synod at Drogheda, on the 18th January, 1262. The contest thus decided 
was in 1311, again renewed between Dr. John Leech, Archbishop of 
Dublin and Primate Walter Jorse, whose brother and successor, Primate 
Rowland Jorse, was also resisted by Dr. Bicknor, Archbishop of Dublin. 
by whom, according to the annals of Camden, the Primate was violently 
driven from Leinster in the year 1313. Again, in 1337, Dr. Bicknor and 
his clergy prevented Primate O’Hiraghty from attending in parliament, 
and would not permit him to have his erozier borne before him in the 
diocese of Dublin, notwithstanding that the king, by an official writ, ab- 
solutely prohibited them from offering him any disturbance. In 1349, Dr. 
Bicknor, for the third time, contested the point at issue with Fitz Ralph, 
the then Archbishop of Armagh ; but the Primate’s right was confirmed 
by Edward I{f., who empowered the Archbishop to erect his crozier in 
any part of Ireland. Notwithstanding this intervention of the king’s au- 
thority, the Lord Justice and the Prior of Kilmainham combined w:th 
Bicknor in opposing the claims of the Prima‘e, who in consequence laid 
them under excommunication. Some shoit time after this event, both 
Bickner and the Prior died. The latter, having on his death-hbed been 
seized with remorse, despatched a special messenger, and earnestly soli- 
cited the Primate’s forgiveness. After his decease, he was refused Chris- 


tian burial till the Primate absolved him on acecunt of his great peni- 
tence. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN UUR NEXT. | 























TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CASTLE LYONS RACES* 


On my return to head-quarters I was, of course, very much 
quizzel about the non-success of my still-hunting in Bally- 
pooreen; and how I wooed and won the heiress. 

‘But we hear, Master Phil, you are* let in’ fora fifty,” 
said old Jacksou, ove of the best judges of horseflosh in our 
corps. 

‘ How is that ?"’ I asked rather sharply. 

‘Well, that Mr. Bob Carson has undertaken to lighten 
your purse of that amount as he cannot win the heiress.” 

‘©Oh, you allude to our match,” 

‘‘ Yes; that is the fact.” 

‘* Not so fast, my dear fellow. Come along, and have a 
look at my mare. ~ I think you'll allow that Mr. Bob Carson 
will have something to do before he ‘fobs my tin.” 

As we p »ceeded to the stable in which I had my mare, we 
met severz! more of ours, and on my servant turning her out 
for inspection, closely sheeted as she was, I saw by the looks 
exchanged she was far from forfeiting the good character I had 
given of her. , 

Tim Hegarty had her soon stripped of her clothes, when 
her fine condition and breeding were manifest, and the enco- 
miums of my companions were loud. ‘‘ What a magnificent fore- 
hand!” eried one. ‘* Mind her legs!” said another. ‘I never 
saw neater aukles with a horse,” hsped a youngster whose 
singularly appropriate name was—Mr. Verdant Muph. We 
all laughed heartily ; but I was impatient for the opinion of 
old Jackson, who hitherto remained silent. He inspected her 
like a professional vet, employed to report her fitness for a 
charger. Eyes, throat, knees, pasteras, hoofs—all were sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny ; be made Tim mount and put 
her through her paces—walking, trotting, and galloping. 
‘hen, indeed, he shook hands with me, and said: 

‘‘ Well, Phil, my boy, I wish you success. The mare is 
every inch a racer; and if the heiress will make the running 
in the matrimonial race as safe as your mare, she will be a 
trump, and no mistake.” 

I felt the compliment, and reiurned suitable acknowledg- 
menis. | 

‘‘ Now, my lad,’”’ continued the veteran, turning to Tim 
Hegariy, ‘1 must give you some wrinkles respecting the 
treatment of the mare, to prepare her for the race. It will 
never do to hurry a horse into racing condition. The soft 
fiesh must come off gradaally,and the hard be put on. She is 
a good plan of a mare, and in a short time will be in prime 
order.” 

He then prescribed a few doses cf aloes at intervals, and 
after a little time three feeds of oats daily. She had her 
gallops in the exercising ground close to the barracks, a quiet 
place to train a horse for a race, and the mare improved 
rapidly. She was in high spirits, her legs strong and fine, 
her coat like silk, denoting the careful grooming of my worthy 
‘im. While I was making such preparations to have the 
mare acquit herself with credit in the race with Mr. Bob 
Carson’s horse, the Castle Lyons race-meeting came off.. 

' There are few more enlivening sights than a well-attended 
race-course in fine weather—not one of your bleak November 
days, with a glimpse of a wintry sun for a quarter of an hour, 
and steady, drenching rain for the rest of the day. Buta 
real, indisputable fine day in spring or early summer, before 
the heats set in—with just enough of summer to let us feel 
warm, and a touch of winter to prevent our feeling oppres- 
sively so. For such a meet everyone turns out, from the 
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peer to the peasant—the high and wealthy to display their 
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briliiant and showy equipages, and their humble neighbours 
to look on and admire. 

Castle Lyons was anciently the seat of a sporting Irish 
nobleman, the Earl of Barrymore, who, in the language of the 
old masters, kept an open house for general entertainment, 
which, alas! brougit him Heavily into debt This, though it 
troubled his ereditors, gave very little concern to the noble 
lord, who adopted a mode pf dealing with importunate duns 
which, for the benefit of my brother officers and the general 
gvod of the service, I feel bound to deseribe. 

“Hear! hear! hear!” cried the listeners; and taking ad- 
vantage of the break in my narrative, hot water and afresh de- 
mand of Armstrong's groceries soon filled the empty glasses.* 

It chanced that one of the many tradesmen to whom the 
Fight Hon. Henry Earl of Barrymore was largely indebted, 
being in want of money to meet his liabilities, arrived from 
London, and waited’ on his lordship with the little aeeount. 
His lordship was extremely polite, and received his visitor at 
Castle Lyons House, then a stutely and princely mansion, 
with every courtesy and attention. He said the Eug ish mer- 
chant should spend a week with him, desired the state bed- 
room to be prepared, and when the bill was produced and 
immediate payment demanded in very peremptory tones, my 
lord coolly rang the bell and ordered “iuncheon.” The 
English merchant said ‘‘he would prefer the money.”” “ By- 
and-by, we'll talk of business, sir,” replied the Earl haughtily ; 
‘but you must have your luncheon first; you have come a 
long way to Castle Lyons, and must not say you had nota 
hearty welcome.” 

‘* Your lordship is extremely kind,’’ replied the rather timid 
elothier, ‘* but———” f 

‘*T’ll have no buts, sir,” interrupted the Earl, as the foot- 
man announced that ‘‘ luncheon was ready’; and the Ear! 
hobbled on, as fast as his gout would let him, into a magnificent 
room overlooking the noble demesne, where a table in the centre 
displayed an array of plate and good cheer that softened the 
heart of the west-end tailor. A pompous butler looked rather 
superciliously, on the shrinking man of buttons as Lord 
Barrymore helped him to venison and Sneyd’s Port. When 
the worthy little cockney: could ea' no more, and drank enough 
to float a smail boat, he rose and went to a large embayed 
window to admire the landscape. Here he observed, with equal 
surprise and alarm, half-a-dozen stout, savage-looking men, 
dragging a naked wretch to a sheet of water at a little distance, 
“Ith the evident intention of plunging him in the same. ‘The 
cries for he!p, and the efforts made by the captive to escape, 
denoted his repugnance to the operation in store for him. The 
shopkeeper timidly inquired, ‘‘ What is this I see, my lord? 
Surely you will prevent this outrage in your presence, and order 
these savages to let the man go.”’ | 

‘Oh dear no,” replied the peer ; ‘‘they will break no bones, I 
warrant you. This is tle way my peopletreat rascally duns who 
bother me for money; and there are a few more in the stable 
tied to the posts, waiting for their turn.” 

The countenance of the poor English clothier underwent a 
terrible cha ge during the explanation of the park scene. He 
begged his lordship would excuse his departure, for he feared 
the inncheon, so much better than any he had been accustomed 
to, disagreed with him, and, to the joy of the Earl, who, of 
course, only practised on the credulity of ‘he tailor, took him- 
self off, and never again visited Castle Lvons. 

Of ihis stately mansion only some blackened walls remain ; 
the place was destroyed by fire previous tu the time of our 
tale. Nearly within’ sight of the smoke-begrimed ruin, and 
extending along the banks of the Bride, was a long and level 
plain of a hundred acres of pasture land, which, now marked 
by posts and fenced by ropes, showed the race-course. Hi:her, 
from an early hour, tlironged all the lovers of sport in the 
cody 8f°C6 k, while many from the neighbouring counties 


—* Ag these “ Nights Euvertamments” went 0a for several u'ghts, [think 
it advisable to narrate them in a continuous uarrative. 
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also attended, impell.d by the great celebrity of the horses 
entered, the fame of the riders, as well as by the fine weather. 
I had a kind invitation from an old schoolfellow, Lord De La 
Rupe, who had a beautiful mansion in the neighbourhood, and 
I accompanied his party each day to the race-course. We 
had an excellent place for the mail pheton, and the view from 
the stand was varied and picturesque. Many a time-worn 
tower, many a pleasant country-seat, and several hamlets were 
seen throngh the trees, and snug cottage: on the hills looked 
smiling in the sunshine. Thousands of happy faces were to 
be observed every where—in the carriages and jaunting-cars, on 
feather beds in farmers’ carts; even donkeys were in requisi- 
tion to draw the girls to the races. One fair face alone was 
absent which I had hoped would brighten the scene for me — 
Miss Malowney did not attend the meeting. 

There were several flat races on the cards for each Jay, and 
a number of heats admirably contested, but the great event was 
the steeple-chase, three miles over a sporting country. The 
horses were ridden by gentlemen. This race was won by the 
marqu's of Waterford’s Conrad, admirably steerted by my rival, 
Mr. Bui Carson. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID'S CHOICE. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ESCAPED! ALAS! BUT FOR NOW LONG? 


We doubt if ever pilgrim to the Holy City entered Rome with 
much more pleasurable emotions than Norah experienced in taking 
leave of it. True, tears of veneration, not altogether divested of 
a tinge of melancholy, had paid due homage to her latest view cf 
the saéred soil; bat, judging by the stock of enthusiasm with 
which she bal commenced her sojourn within the sphere of its in- 
exhaustible wonders, the compara'ive apathy of her languid spirit 
Was even to herself a matier of astonishment. The tedivus pro- 
lonyation of irritating cireumstances—the dreaded danger from 
which she wus escaping—the petty annoyances to which she was 
almost d:urvally expused—the misrepresentation, the falsehood, 
ami the doubt —it was all that she could do to prevent herself of 
hating Rome and all its inhabitants. Se was very inexperienced, 
and but little calculated that she was fated to find the self-same 
Gifficu!ties—the same jealousies—the same _littienesses aud mean- 
nesses—the same misunderstandings and evil judgments oa the 
shores of her native land as those she had already been given to en- 
counier in another, She had quite begua te look upoa the offenders 
as a race apirt—a proscribed class, whom it was nothing short of 
a positive duty te fly away from and toshun. S.e never seemed to 
entertain an idea of their being otherwise than indigenous to the 
soil—a species uf untransp!antable monstrosity to which when 
onee she bad bid adieu, there would be no more likelihood of her 
ineeting with again than of her beholding the cloudless blue of 
the southern skies, or feeling the soft, warm breath of that scented 
ir upon those rocky heights which overlouked the wide Aciantic. 
She had not asked 4 single question of. her guardian having the 
jeast relation to the Marquis. She was but too glad to be sulfered 
to rest in peace without broaching a subject which might have the 
effcct of uncovering the terrible skeleton again: She had accepted 
the silence thus maintained by Mr. Arcuer unqaestioned, and 
without comment. He might be as secret and as uncum:nunicative 
as he pleased, it mattered but little so as she was to be free. [le 
had tuld her she was going home, and home was all that Norah at 
the present moment actually desired. Such a longing as had 
come upon her to look upon the dear Green Isle—such a yearaing 
love of the old bright soil—such a home-sickness, in fact, that 
nothing but the sight, and sound, and tone, and voice of the fami- 
liar country could pacify or still. 

Her iarewell visit to the Countess of Montford (aunt to the Mar- 
quis) was delayed until the very eve of her depar:ure. It was an 
unpleasant undertaking, and consequently haa been put off from 


day to. day—as long, indeed, as possible, The interview, Cespite - 


the xvod breeding of both the parties concerned, could not alto- 
gether be divested of a certain feeling of embarrassment and 
res‘riint. Norah was somewhat exultiogly t:.formed that the 
Marquis had been, the day previous, declared to be cut of danger. 
Tiat the shock sf the su iden visitation of bis father’s death had 
all but proved fatal to the sulferer; that Dr. So-and-So had 
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stated it was the worst case of fever that had ever come within the 
sphere of bis practice; that the celebrated physician, Dr. Somebody- 
else had more than once declared his chance of recovery to be 
nothing short of miraculous. After which there followed a pathetic 
dissertation on the excessive sensibility of his disposition —the ex- 
citable character of his temperament—the difficulty of treating 
with such sensitive natures, all which Norah had mentally stigma- 
tized as “ fudge,” though she preserved a becoming attitude of 
ladylike attention, and by a praiseworthy effort succeed -d in sup- 
pressing a sneer. Determined to reduce the period of her visit to 
the shortest. possible dimension of time, her leave was soon taken— 
the farewell embrace quite graceful!y submitted to—the parting 
words, with which there mingled a slight sprinkling, at least of 
apparent feeling on the part of the elder lady, were affectionate y 
spoken—the aristocratic lips had touched icily for an instant the 
fair forehead of the young girl; a few moments more, and Norah 
was re-seated in her carriage, whirling away homeward in an ex- 
ultation of delizht. “ Free! free! Rid of them at last! At liberty 
once more! Oh Rome, Rome!” she exclaimed. “regret for the 
loss of thy glories is all but drowned in the joy of my release from 
that which marred their every charm.” 

Once again, bright and glorious, with the green freshness of the 
blossoming spring lighting up its solemn mountains—its mossy 
valleys—its heath-clad wilds—its wooded glenr—its norks and 
paths, and grots. and caves, with such new beanty, shone the same 
scenes with which Norah had but one short year before commenced 
acquaintance. The birds were fluttering through the waving 
branches in the same spring-like merriment; the flowers were 
crowding up from out the turfy hollows, lifting their sweet faces 
to the evening dews; the flaunting furze were spreading their 
gold banners, like sheets of flame, from out the mountain passes ; 
and the rushing streams were veining the dark hill-sides as with 
slender threads of gleaming silver, tinkling and singing as they 
sprang downwards towards those bushy dells where the evening 
shadows were sleeping. The scene and hour gave a sudden revulsion 
to Norah's hitherto somewhat desponding thoughts. She felt thril- 
lingly a sense of youth and hope within her. It was no longer the 
dreamy consciousness of all but perpetual loneliness which had 
so impressed her during the period of her sojourn in Italy. No 
longer did her beauty-wearied eye rest on the rich groves of the 
lemon, or the orange, the myrtle, the cypress. or the olive; no 
longer with the delicious perfume of the southern roses or luscious 
jasmine, breathing in the clear atmosphere everywhere around ; 
no longer, with the monotonous plash of the naiad-guarded foun- 
tain, stilling and quieting her every anxious thought. until (how 
shall we explain our changeful nature to ourselves) she had become 
weary of its very plicitude and of herself—of her dreamy youth. 
with all its vain anticipations—its fleeting pleasures—its vague and 
purposeless delights. Instinct with life and power, the bold, ma- 
jestic scenery of her native land had burst quite magically upon 

er. The grand ol: mountains, now clear and radiant as the sun 
and sky could make them—now dark and mysterious with cloud 
and shadow, like the elastic heart of buoyant youth ; awhile flooded 
with the indescribable brightness of feverish aspirations, and that 
strang> ecstasy which the mere sense of existence would sometimes 
seem to inspire, and then again wrapt in the troubled mists of 
chagrin and of disappointment, dimmed, shrouded, sunless—chilled 
by the gloom of experienc: and the wintry night of forebodings and 
of care. With every breath she drew she seemed to inhale fre-h 
life and vigour. The hardy spirit which roamed abroad upon the 
heathery hills seemed to have visited her long downcast energies, gal- 
vanizing them, as it were, into sudden spring and action ; even the 
feeble, jarring, clamouring attempt at gladsome pealing mide by 
the hamlet bells, as they tolled forth their joyous greeting, was not 
without its charm. Of all the tuneful chimes which had visited 
her pleased senses, since last. her foot had pressed that dear loved 
soil, no one had waked its music but for her alone. The melody of 
no single tone had sent a thrill through the bright atmosphere fling- 
ing its sweetness, like a viewless garland, because of love for her. 
Their songs of gladness had been for all the world beside ; but. this 
little rustic chant of welcome was such as one might have supposed 
to have been won from an aviary of pet birds, the joyousness of 
whose notes would be in proportion to the extent of your ca- 
resses—a loving response—an affectionate tribute—the spontaneous 
offering of grateful hearts. Norah listened to the monotonous 
sonnds with positive delight; and when a motley crowd of wi:s'10d 
peasant children, with rosy faces and welcoming eye:, thronged 
round the carriage, presenting great bunches of primroses and 
hedge violets to the heiress's acveptance, throwing daisy-chains 
under the horses’ feet, and waving boughs of luxuriant hawthorn as 








they danced along the mountain road, the rush of gratified feeling 
was probably greater than any she had ever before been given to 
experience. She did not belong to the class of amiable and en- 
lightened individuals who assert that the poor have no feelings; 
that warm affections and acute sensibilities are the exclusive p-e- 
rogatives of the higher classes, and that the occasional stories one 
hears regarding the strength of attachment, or heroism of devo- 
tion exhibited by certain characters in humble life, generally bor- 
row much of their lustre from the skill of the narrator or the genius 
of the historian; thus by one sweeping assertion reducing tou con- 
dition of being, scarcely removed from that of the soulless animal, 
the great mass of mankind. Norah knew that the feelings of the 
poor were very intense. ‘That their joys, like their sorrows, were 
vivid and genuine, and therefore she was touched by the beauti- 
ful trait of a refined and delicate spirit shining through the rags 
and the poverty of indigence and want. And so, with the sun- 
shine of a bright May eve around her, the fragrant incense of the 
air circling her about, the songs of birds and happy ihnocents 
charming her heart to harmony, Norah reached her home. Alas! 
that mingling with that glad spring joy a melancholy note should 
seem to cast its shadow as the gay scene passes; a note of gloom 
and sadness, as looking at her thus so happily triumphant, beloved, 
regarded, blessed with so much that renders life desirable, a fore- 
boding whisper steals upon the mind, one searce knows whence or 
wherefore, and the silent query naturally arises, * Such being her 
festive home-coming, in what manner shall she next be destined to 
depart ?” : 

Margaret's felicity on again beholding her young lady need 
scarcely be described. Too sensitive of former arrogance to 
risk a meeting in presence of the master who had once igno- 
miniously dismissed her, Margaret had awaited, with what sem- 
blance of patience she could command, in Nerah’s own chamber 
the coming of her mistress. There the joyful re-union had at 
length taken place, accompanied by such a sudden gush of tears and 
blessings as fairly overpowered the younger woman, and made her 
fain to cry too for very sympathy. But then the tears were blended 
with gratified smiles, as, with her old true friend’s hand in hers, she 
looked forth from her window, once more on the familiar prospect, 
endeared by how many a never-to-be-forgotten recollection. Lofty 
mountains, rocky recesses, ferny vales, and woody solitudes, whose 
silence was only broken by the cry of the wild bird or the roar of 
the cataract. The delight with which she beheld these sublime 
spectacles being in proportion to the foree of her imagination, the 
warmth of her home affections, and the leading impressions then 
produced upon her mind being those of seclusion, simplicity, and 
pure, elevated, unadulterated love—love, such as should be content 
to find a home within those Eden-like retreats, where nature holds 
on her uninterrupted course, and where the corruption of luxury 
and the dangerous excitements of a city existence were nowhere to 
be found. As she thus reflected her glance naturally wandered to 
where the grey turrets of “The Chestnuts” showed darkly against the 
glowing crimson of the evening sky. A white mass of waving blos- 
som, like the feathery plumes of an army, signalized those pyramids 
of beauty, half tree, half flower, whose lightest boughs oe 8) 
the noble avenue. Here and there a solitary window, set hke an 
eye in the the massive stonework of the tower, gleamed redly in 
the light of the setting sun, like a fiery illumination, and the folding 
column of curling smoke, which the stilly air scarce moved in its 
ascent from the funnel of a leaf-embowered chimney, seemed like 
som: mysterious wreath or shadowy phantom, magically responding 
to the invocation of her thoughts. 

The sigh with which she prolonged her lingering gaze was 
answered by Margaret’s somewhat abrupt and utterly unexpected 
observation, that ** He had not come back yet,” which untoward 
interruption to ber reflections sent the warm blush tiding te Norah’s 
face, and made her turn away in mute and tell-tale embarrass- 
ment. 1 

“ He is expected though, it appears,” Margaret persisted. “ The 
housekeeper bad orders “ sanai ta his sr ne by the end cf 
the month. And she was telling me, Miss Norah, that Mr. Leeson 
was after fighting a duel with somebody or other, but she wouidn’t 
say with whe. I wonder was it the truth, in earnest! Someway, 
begging every body’s pardon, Ineverthought he had that muehspirit. 
He was always too Englified like—too sensible, and too wise. Sure 
don’t I know him, boy and man, these twenty years; anda pre‘ty 
boy he was—the darlint eyes he had!—but nothin ce-may- 


care, or wild, or wicked about them. He was ever too ’cnte and 
k rowin’—-when he was a child I mane. Ah! do you rememter hw 
the poor mistress (the light of heaven to her!) used to christen 
him Solomon, by reason of his sense; and how I used to be per- 
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suadin’ her he wasn't right, by the self-same token? ' Amd’ then; 
how you, Miss, would be to cry, and say how unkind it was 
of me, and how unebaritable I spoke, as.if I was in airnest, or ever 
meant a word of harm! And then, how I used to by tryin’ to make it 
better, by tellin’ you it’s sweethearts you'd be yet, and how that used 
to set you, mad entirely, and you would maybe be a whole day you 
wouldn’t speak te.me, good nor bad, until when the evening would 
come, and your blessed mother would tell you not to let the sun go 
down upon your anger, you, would come to me, and put your little 
hand in mine and say, ‘1 forgive you, Margaret, but you are not to 
say that any more.’ Oh! dear, dear, how things do come round !” 

Margaret's glance at -her young lady’s face, as standing behind 
her chair, in front of the toilet mirror, busily engaged in arranging 
Norah’s redundant tresses, she caught its tearful reflection in the 
glass, put an, effectual stop to her garrulous reminiscences. Piqued 
and provoked, as she had considered herself fully entitled to be, by 
Mr. Alfred Leeson’s much-talked-of slackness in securing the prize 
so long believed to be within his reach, still Margaret for her very 
life would not have intentionally uttered a single word calculated 
to bear the slightest shadow of pain to the beloved one she had been 
thus unthinkingly addressing. For the moment she forgot, that to 
cast slight upon those who are held most dear, is ever to wound 
one hundredfold the heart in which their idea is cherished ; but 
who ever suffered him or herself to be impelled by any feeling of 
unkindliness, who did not find that they advanced much further, 
and did greater harm than they originally intended to havedone ? 

Poor Margaret’s little explosion of spite just took effect in the 
way she of all others desired it should not—at the very hour of 
their meeting, too; the child that she had so mourned for, the dear 
one whose memory had caused her so many a weary day, so many 
a sleepless night. To have grieved her thus, when. her foot had 
scarce crossed the threshold of her home! ‘“ It was heathenish ! 
she acknowledged it. Scandalous and shameful—there must be 
something very wrong, indeed, in the condition of her soul, or she 
could never have been betrayed into such an error. However, she 
should make it the subject of her particular examen of conscience, 
and with the assistance of the Blessed Virgin, she would never be 
caught making an unforgiving Indian of herself on this side of the 
grave any more again” | 

Her Leesa 4 of Norah was quite a scene in itself, so de- 
monstrative was she in her expressions of distress, and indeed seve- 
ral days, and even weeks, elapsed ere she could be brought toa 
reconciliation with herself..At the termination of this period, how- 
ever, @ circumstance transpired which, by giving thorough occupa- 
tion to her thoughts, and painfully exciting her every capability 
of reflection, filling her entire mind with a vague sense of coming 
danger and consequent.alarm, speedily put to, flight the compara- 
tively trifling shadow she had almost mistaken for a thunder- 
cloud, and plunged her into a sea of. terribly-existent realities, more 
menacing and ominous than any which had heretofore visited the 
changeful vicissitudes of her life. ° 

It was early night. Norah was sitting in the inner chamber of 
her suite, resting languidly upon the cushions of an ottoman, in the 
recess formed by a deep oriel window. ‘The room was faintly lighted 
by a lamp, and with, her arm resting on the ledge of the window, 
she was looking out at the starry. sky.and the shadowy landscape, 
marking where the stars glittered brightest in the June night hea- 
vens, and where the young -moon cast its fairest radiance—where, 
veiled by a floating clould, it hid its “white fire light,” and where, 
as the envious vapour-was withdrawn, .it sent its silvery rays, now 
partislly heunal by.mount-or tree, now smiling in undisturbed 
screnity, gliding like aerial ladders to this mortal earth. 1t reminded 
her of Rome—of that Easter night when she had sat, watching that 
same moon from the casement of her southern chamber. And then 
she thought of what an eventful day that was, quite shuddering as 
she did so; and then she began ,to reflect upon the circumstances 
which had. immediately. succeeded it—the hostile menting the 
attempted betrothal, the Marquis’s danger, Alfred Leeson’s letter, 
the agony, and escape. “Oh! thank God,” she exclaimed with real 
fervour ; “thank God! that I am free. I ought to be so happy, 
80 grateful, so thanksgiving, and I am,” she continued, as she raised 
her eyes fondly and reverentially to the tranquil sky, the strong 
prayer, rising from her swelling heart in gratitude to Him who had 
80 oft repaid her clinging trust, and had mercy in her need! 


Mr..Archer had a kind of little private dinner party that evening. 


Three gentlemen, to Norah unknown, had been for the last two hours 
assisting the master cf Mount Ceylon in the discussion of sundry 
bottles of his fine old Madeira. &c. &c., in order to the satisfactory 
digesting of what are generally termed the delicacies of the season. 
Mr. Archer had merely mentioned the fact of their coming the day 
previous, when he bad issued orders that certain apartments should 
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be got in readiness for their reception, as the expected guests were 
to remain over night. After which he had said something slightly 
as to their being architects, whom he had invited down from Dub- 
lin, with a view to the immediate commencement of certain im- 
provements he had for some time past been meditating, Adding, 
that Norah need not be present at the table during their stay, if 
not perfectly agreeable to herself. Left thus to her own discretion 
Norah had dined in her own apartment, and indulged in a twilight 
ramble, accompanied by Margaret. Coming home, loaded with 
cowslips and wild forget-me-nots, and spending a delightful half- 
hour im arranging them in little baskets of rustic wicker-work, 
filled with soft green moss, and the long lacy leaves of the lady 
fern. She had placed the stands upon which the baskets rested 
quite in a cluster round her, so that she might inhale the pleasin 
odour of the flowers, and-luxuriate (as she termed it) in the ood 
fragrance they spread around. The broad light which streamed 
from the windows of the dining-room, lay bright upon the terrace 
immediately beneath, and Norah happening to glance downwards, 
perceived two figures, a man and a woman, moving slowly along 
the walk, apparently engaged in earnest,conversation. As she fan- 
cied she could recognize in the outline of the female form the per- 
son of her Swiss attendant, and in that of her companion none 
other than the valet of her guardian, she did not experience any 
particular curiosity respecting them. But. when, emerging from 
out a group of glossy arbutuses, a human head, enveloped in some 
species of indescribable dark drapery, evidently intent on watching 
every movement of the unconscious pair, became perceptible to her 
wondering eyes, Norah’s atttention experienced a sudden and gal- 
vanic resuscitation. Sometimes, cautiously protruding, the myste- 
rious face would come out from amongst the rustling boughs, so as 
to be clearly visible to her sight, and then again, as some sudden 
movement on the part of the speakers would seem, to excite a fear 
of discovery, the shrouded head would disappear so entirely that 
even Norah, watching, as she now felt herself to be intently, could 
discover nothing save the moonlight sleeping upon the branches, 
and the night-wind gently stirring the verdant foliage. ‘ What 
could it all mean?” She was not long, however, to be left in per- 
plexity. 

The strange pantomime might have lasted for half-an-hour, after 
the lapse of which period the speakers had moved away to a distant 

art of the terrace. The apparition which, under favour of those 
eafy shadows, had been thus. strangely manifesting its inquisitive 
propensities, had altogether disappeared, and Norah. was just 
weaving in herown mind a pretty little bit of humble-life romance, 
in which the parties already. alluded to, and a certain little black- 
eyed housemaid, whose soubriquet of ‘ Spitfire,” unanimously con- 
ferred on her by her companions in the service,-was purely attri- 
butable to individual merit, and not by any means the result of a 
a too partial appreciation of her belligerent qualities, were taking 
a leading part, when pale, agitated, and almost breathless, Marga- 
ret hurriedly entered the room. 

‘‘ Miss Norah ! Miss Norah!” and as she uttered the words, in 
her zeal to reach her mistress, she contrived to overturn three of the 
four precious baskets, which the young lady addressed had but just 
been arranging ; cowslips, forget-me-nots, moss, and fern, lay, in 
another instant, in hopeless confusion, heaped up on the floor. 

“Oh! Margaret, for pity’s sake, see what you have done! How 
very careless of you,” was Miss Elmore’s almost angry ejaculation, 
as springing from her recumbent position, she immediately became 
busily occupied in collecting the scattered remnants of her dear 
prized treasures. 

“ Ah! never heed the weeds! never mind ‘the rubbish!” was 
Margaret’s impatient rejoinder. ‘ It’s little good the likes of them 
will do you.” Then, after a furtive glance round the apartment, 
as though to assure herself that the darkened corners of the cham- 
ber really contained no lurking, prying eavesdroppers, she put the 
following inquiry, in a low, impressive, earnest whisper : % 

“ Who’s the Duke of Taychester? that’s what I want to know. 

Poor woman! she did seem agitated, and bore such a look of 
trouble in her honest face, as Norah glanced up at her in uzzled 
bewilderment, not for a moment connecting the idea of her late 











suitor with the unaccountable corruption of his titled name, that, 


quite touched and softened, she felt half remorseful for having 
yielded to that momentary impulse of irritation. 

The Duke of Taychester!” she repeated slowly and thought- 
fully, her eyes still fixed on Margaret’s troubled countenance ; 
“the Duke of Taychester! I really do not know. Can it be Chi- 
chester you mean?” And a white fear immediately overspread the 
youthful face, as she gasped rather than spoke the words. “ Well; 
what of him? 
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“Is he the Marquis of Hillesford that was ?” interrogated Mar- 
garet, putting the question according to a method of her own, 
never particularly remarkable for anything save the brevity with 
which she succeeded in conveying her meaning. ‘Is he the Mar- 
quis of Hillesford that was ?” 

“ The present Duke of Chichester was Marquis of, Hillesford,” 
Norah answered, still with the same vague dread changing the fresh 
colour of her cheek to ashy paleness. 

“Then the Lord have mercy upon us!” ejaculated her companion, 
dropping down into a seat, as though her feet had declared them- 
selves no longer equal to the task of supporting the additional bur- 
then of her sorrows as well as of herself— Then may the Lord 
have mercy upon us, for he is coming here !”’ 

“Margaret !” was all that Norah could articulate in a voice so 
terror-stricken and despairing that the person addressed, already 
deeply affected, burst into a lengthened passion of tears. 

‘Oh, he is—he is,” she continued, alternately speaking and sob- 
hing—“ he is, the villain of the world! He is coming here like 
the serpent in the garden of paradise. And if somebody doesn’t 
manage to circumvent him, he'll have every mortal soul of us down 
to perdition along with him. He will, in less than no time !” 

Nora, who had risen to her feet, abandoning in her sudden ap- 
cierayagem these trifling matters which had so engaged her, was 

ooking out in a hopeless, purposeless way into the wide-spread 

beauty of the summer’s night, at length faintly inquired, “ How 
she had heard of this ?” 

It was then that, with many apologies for intruding her homely 
philosophy upon the attention of her young lady, Margaret gave 
utterance to the following profound maxim—viz., that “it wasn’t 
for nothing the cat ever winked with both her eyes at wanst. And 
so,”” she continued, meeting and responding to Norah’s look of un- 
qualified rurprise—“ And so, Miss Norah, I just bethought of the 
old sayin’ when I seen the master’s man winkin’ his two grey 
twinklers at the furriner” [by this title Margaret never failed to de- 
signate her fellow-labourer in the lady’s maid department] “ this 
morning on the stairs, just about an hour after the letters had come 
in from the post. There’s some villany in it, says 1 to myself; 
and whatever it may happen to be, there is one thing clear, that I 
am not to have any part in the play; for I heard Mr. Louis whis- 
perin’ her, when the servants were comin’ out of the hall after 
dinner, that he had great news, but that, as people said, walls had 
ears, he would reserve his communication (the impidence of the 
like of him giving out dictionaries) for another opportunity. Then 
I heard the furriner say something about the terrace and half-past 
nine o’clock ; and so, thinks I in my own mind, I am there whether 
yez like it or no, for I heard just an iday of the Marquis’s name; 
and besides that, [ knew for a fact that Mr. Louis had got a letter 
from furrin parts, for I was present when he received it ;, and, not 
thinkin’ I was behind him, he said to the butler that it was from 
Hillesford’s gentleman (purty quality to be sartain!). And then, 
not liking to let you know until I’d hear the truth of it altogether, 
I said nothing; but just slipped out quite quiet, and waited and 


_ watched until, what do you think, but I heard the whole story, as a 


body may say, out of a bush. How the Duke of Taychester was 
to come here in a month or two—some time in the dog-days, as well 


, as I could catch it. How the master and he had it all made up. 


How letters had passed between them, invitin’, and acceptin’, and 
namin’ times and seasons, and the dear knows what else besides. 
And how the Duke could neither eat, drink, or sleep since the 
master’s ward had gone away and left him out of Rome. And how 
that they were persecuted with him entirely, and wishin’ every day 
he was either dead or married. And how, now or never, he was 
goin’ to have it all settled, or to know for why. And then Louis 
said to the furriner he was sartain sure that it wouldn’t cost a far- 
thin’ less than £20,000 the improvements the master was goin’ to 
have made. What with architects, and ingineers, and landscape 
gardeners, and furnishin’ people down from Fry’s, and real lace 
hangings out of Forrest's, and artists of all kinds, not to spake 
of the entertainments. And then they were sayin’ what a grand 
match it would be, and how they hoped Miss Elmore wouldn’t be 
the fool to throw away such an offer (if you believe me, Miss 
Norah, my blood was bilin’). And then, as listeners never do hear 
any good of theirselves, then they began to jeer about me and my 
beads and my holy water, sayin’ they were afeard I might be puttin’ 
in a veto again the marriage in regard of the other wife. And 
the last words I heerd them spake, Miss Norah, was, says the 
furriner, ‘ We'll have to get rid of the old one (manin’ me) as we 
got rid of her before,’ says she. ¢ And,’ says the other, ¢ it would 
be well done,’ says he; ‘but I'll leave that to you,’ says he 
And that’s the blessed all of it, for they moved away too far 





beyond hearin’, and I thought I’d never get my legs fast enough 
up here to tell the tidings.” 
Norah moved as if mechanically back to her seat in the window, 
No other word was spoken, but whilst Margaret, on housewifely 
thoughts intent, busied herself in repairing the mischief she had 
done, and obliterating all traces of the disaster, as she silently re. 
placed the bruised and broken flowers in their receptacles, the 
young girl, in the agony of this hour—this terrible, this unex. 
pected visitation—when the tumult of fear had rushed. back upon 
her heart, sweeping away utterly and for ever the new-found hope 
she had+been so fondly cherishing—sat there under the veil of 
that brooding shadow, that threatened coming calamity, with her 
cold hands clasped in mute distraction, and her dimmed eyes 
raised in beseeching prayer to heaven, until at length the pent-up 
misery got vent, and bursting in‘a paroxysm of sobs, she wildly 
reiterated the brief but startling question: “ Ah, what am I to 
do ?—what am I to do?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“THIS IS MY ELDEST DAUGHTER, SIR.” 


eee 


Tuts is my eldest daughter, sir, 
Her mother’s only care ; 
You praise her face—oh! sir, she is 
As good as she is fair! 
My angel Jane is clever too, . 
Accomplishments I’ve taught her, 
I’ll introduce you to her, sir— 
This is my eldest daughter ! 


I’ve sought the aid of ornament, 
Bejewelling her curls, 

I’ve tried her beauty unadorn’d, 
Sim plicity and pearls! 

I’ve set her off, to get her off, 
Till fallen off I’ve thought her, 

Yet I’ve softly breath’d to all the beaux— 
“ This is my eldest daughter !” 


I’ve tried all styles of hairdressing, 
Madonnas, frizzes, crops ; 

Her waist I’ve laced, her back I’ve braced, 
Till circulation stops ! 

I’ve padded her until I have 
Into.a Venus wrought her, 

But puffing her has no effect— 
This is my eldest daughter ! 


Her gowns are a Ja Ackerman, 
Her corsets a la Bell; 

Yet when the season ends, each beau 
Still leaves his T. T. L. 

I patronize each déjetiné, 
Each party on the water, 

Yet still she hangs upon my arm— 
This is my eldest daughter ! 


She did refuse a gentleman— 
(1 own it was absurd) ; 
She thought she ought to answer “ No!” t 
He took her at her word! 
But she’d say “ Yes,” if any one 
That’s eligible sought her— 
She really is a charming girl, 
Though she’s my eldest daughter! 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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‘ POOLLEEN CAVES, BANTRY-BAY. 


Sarina along the south-west coast of the county of Cork, 
particularly in Bantry bay and its neighbourhood, grand views 
of rocky scenery frequently occur; inaccessible cliffs, with 
‘‘high and bending heads,”’ stupendous caverns and gullies, 
rocks of uncouth shape and figure, fill the mind of the awe- 
struck beholder with admiration, presenting themselves in quick 
succession. ‘The strata in these vary from upright to slanting, 
is curving into fantastic meanders, and forming drapery like 
festoons over the entrance of some vast excavation, the work 
of the ever-undermining surges. These are sometimes found 
in deep indentions of the coast, denominated by the fishermen 
“coves,” in which they often take shelter from the “‘ pitiless 
storm.” Amongst them, the most curious and worthy the 
inspection of the naturalist, is the subject we are about to de- 
scribe in this article. 
About four miles, by water, from the western entrance into 
Bearhaven, is one of the largest of these inlets or indentions, 
forming a small bay, running into the land in a north-east 
direction ; it is called Poolleen Cove, and the mouth being ex- 
posed to the continual action of the main ocean, the clifis on 
each side are — in the rudest manner, altogether present- 
7. 


~ 


| 
| 


ing a scene of terrific grandeur, rarely to be met with even on 
this iron-bound coast. 

The first object that strikes the eye, as you double the 
southern point of Poolleen, is a confused heap of immense 
masses of detached rock, scattered about in the wildest con- 
fusion ; midst these rises one of a narrow pyramidical shape, 
apparently better than eighty feet in height above the level of 
the sez, perfectly insulated, a considerable distance from the 
main cliff, which towers above in awful magnificence; the 
strata in various and picturesque directions, some curved, as 
already noticed, in the most fanciful manner, others proceed- 
ing in a slanting line, and many perpendicularly. 

Immediately behind this pillar-like rock, which is called the 
Mingawn Buey, or the Yellow Kid, the cliff yawns into a large 
natural excavation or cave, into which a six-oared boat may 
row some yards ; this is denominated the ‘‘ Pigeons’ Cave,” 
from its being frequented by numbers of that bird ; this is also 
the resort of various kinds of sea-fowl, whose discordant 
screams resound through the cavity in hollow echoes. This 
eave, though the first that presents itself to observation, would, 
if the only one here, be considered as an interesting freak of 
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nature; it nevertheless attracts but little of our attention, when 
compared with those we now proceed to describe. 

Rowing further up the cove, for a short distance, a perpen- 
dicular precipice presents itself, a little retired from the main 
line of rock, on the same side with the above-mentioned cave ; 
the cliff on either side projects, forming a vista like the side- 
scenes of a theatre, and the retiring flat presents objects claim- 
ing our attention in an eminent degree—a feast for the natu- 
ralist, and a scene for the draftsman worthy all his skill. 
Here two apertures, in the face of the rock, invite the curious 
visitor, extending in gloomy grandeur into arches, which the 
eye penetrates till vision is lost in total darkness. — 

Entering the first arch, apparently more than thirty feet in 
altitude at low water, of sufficient width to admit a large boat 
with her oars out, you proceed onwards for upwards of forty 
vards, when looking towards the eutrance, ® most magnificent 
scene meets the view. The sides of this wonderful arch are 
worn by the action of the sea into large masses of smooth 
ro¢k, exhibiting a great variety of vivid colours, changing their 
shades with every gleam of brightness darted on them by the 
reflections of light from the mirror-like surface of the trans- 
parent wave below. The roof is composed of pointed frag- 
ments of rock, hanging in terrific suspension, mingled with 
erystallizations of different forms and species, some entirely 
transparent, of many-sided figures, terminating in acute poluts 
like icicles, distilling drops of the coldest water. 

The production of light and shade is here truly splendid. 
The sun, striking into the mouth of the cavity, forms broad 
masses of each, whilst the undulating motion of the water 
beneath, reflecting its rays, darts around and above accidental 
catch-lights, fluttering amongst the pointed fragments and 
transparent crystallizations of the roof, producing effects scarcely 
to be imagined. 

Here a narrow but lofty fissure presents itself to the left, 
just capable of allowing the boat to be pushed through; and 
leaving the cave by this passage nearly involved in darkness, 
you emerge into the second cavity, which, though not quite 
so lofty as the first, affords a no less splendid scene. Pene- 

trating inwards, the darkness increases immediately around, 
making the effect, looking towards the lizht, by much the 
stronger. | 

The cave, which runs from the entrance nearly duc-east, 
takes a set to the northward, and opens into a kind of chamber 
of a circular form ; the arched roof rises in altitude considerably 
beyond either of the entrances. Here you entirely lose light, 
and sight of the mouth; but the passage by water soon ter- 
minates, and you strike a rocky beach, on which you can 
easily land, and the cavern continues to penetrate inwards in 
a north-east direction. 

‘The cavern now ascends into a lofty and grand dome, and 
as you gain ground into the rock, a perceptible ascent com- 
mences towards the surface, the width and height lessening by 
degrees, until it terminates in a narrow chimney-like fissure, 
scarcely a foot square, yet admitting a faint glimpse of day- 
light, about 300 yards from the beach above-mentioned, making 
in all, from the mouth, a distance of more than 400 yards. 

The spar found in greatest quantity, beautiful specimens of 
which may be here procured, is of that kind commonly known 
by the name of the petrified water, but more properly stalacti- 
cal spar, icicle, or drop-stone, the Stalactaganium durissimum 
of Hill, or, Lapides Stalactit#, which is formed by the conti- 
nual dropping of water containing a considerable quantity of 
ealcarcous earth, which the evaporation of the water leaves 
behind it as a depositum. It is never transparent, is most fre- 
‘quently found laminated, and from the aceidental positions of 
the rocks from whence they depend, adopt various forms and 
uncouth shapes, terminating the points of every fragment that 
compose the roofs of these caves, and in those entirely out of 
reach they have arrived to some magnitude. The other spar 
found here, but not in such abundance, is a crystal spar com- 
monly known by the name of ‘ Irish diamond.” —J. P. M. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 


BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION, 


By J. R. O’FranaGan, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &c.” 








HENRY GRATTAN. 

Henry Grattan born in 1746.—Hlis father Recorder of Dublin.—The 
schools he attended, and schovlfellows.—Differs from his father in 
politics.— Studies for the bar in 1767.—llis poetic tendencies.—A 
speech interrupted; ready retort.— Acquaintance with Henry Flood. 
Letter to Mr Broome.—Called to the bar in 1772.— Selects the Home 
Circuit.— Distaste for his profession.—Becomes a member of the Irish 
House of Commons in 1775.—His great success as a politician.— Was 
the chief architect of the Irish constitution of 1782 --Lysaght’s poem 
entitled “ Gratian and Freedom.’”’—Fondness for Milton’s poetry.— 
‘Tree near Tinnahinuch.— His want of readiness as a writer instanced.— 
Grattan in the family vault.— Not so successful in the English as in 
the Irish House of Commons.—His devotion to the cause of the 
Roman Catholics.— Death in 1820, aged 74.—Buried in Westminster 
Abbey.— His statue in the Royal Exchange. 

ALTruouGu Grattan’s fame is not owing to his legal reputation, 

and the learned reader might search in vain for any argument 

of his in court remarkalle for forensic ability, yet he was too 
erent aman, too illustrious a patriot, and too able a states- 
man, not to merit a place in our list of distinguished Irishmen 
who sat upon the bench or practised at the bar. That Grat- 
tan was called, and practised in our law courts and on circuit, 
fairly warrants my giving a brief account of Iss legal career. 

‘The great fields of his fame have already been well mapped out; 

the leading features are familiar—as they ought to be—to the 

people of Ireland. TF ilial piety and research has painted the 
portrait of 
“The man who led the van of the Irish Volunteers,” 

and the ‘* Life of Grattan, by his Son” is too complete for me 

to think of adding anything. ‘The province I aspire to, pre- 

vents my following him beyond the precincts of the courts of 
law, save to give an occasional glimpse at the brilliant circle 
of which he was the centre. 

Henry Grattan was born on the 3rd July, 1746. His father 
was a barrister, and filled the office of Recorder of Dublin, 
which city he represented in the Irish parliament. He hada 
good legal reputation, but was a bad speaker, and with no pre- 
tentions to oratory. 

By his mother’s side Henry Grattan was also connected 
with the legal profession. She was daughter of Thomas Mar- 
ley, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. Great Ship-street, 
where the school of Mr. Ball was kept, being near the Recor- 
der’s house, when Henry was of sufficient age to apprehend 
instruction, this was the academy his parents selected for him. 
Here he had as schoolfellow, John Fitzgibbon, afterwards 
Lord Chance!lor and Earl of Clare. Grattan left this school 
in consequence of an act of tyranny on the part of the master, 
to whirh his high spirit would not submit, and went to the 
school of Mr. Young in Abbey-street, where the Malones and 
Hus-cy Burgh were instructed. His application won him the 
resi ct and esteem of his schoolfellows, and he gave early 
indications of a clear intellect and studious habits. In 1763 
he was visited by illness of long duration, but it did not pre- 
vent his entering Trinity College, Dublin, where his former 
school companion, Fitzgibbon, was preparing for his degree. 
Both these students exhibited great abilities, and, at the exa- 
minations usually obtained premiums. Grattan especially dis- 
tinguished himself in classics, and took pleasure in the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes and Cicero, indicative of the bent of his 
own mind. The letters of Mr. Grattan, published in his ‘‘ Life 
by his Son,” are extremely interesting, as evidencing the deve- 
lopment of his disposition. They show that in his earlier 
career his tastes more inclined to literature than politics— 
that the prevailing tone of his mind was of a sensitive charae- 
ter, little suited to buffet with the angry conflicts of a worldly 
career, and more likely to woo some Kgeria in her grotto than 
a Minerva in the Temple. Family dissension contributed to 





| depress his spirits ; and to an ardent, generous, kindly nature, 
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what can be more depressing than the want of that kindred love 
and family affection which, alas, is as rare as it is beautiful ? 
His father was a hard, austere man, conservative in politics, 
and anti-national in his views. He was the constant opponent 
of Dr. Lucas, his colleague in the representation of Dublin, 
and so long the champion of the citizens. And as much as 
the father disliked the spirited Doctor, the son admired his 
congenial views. “This variance in sentiments alienated the 
parent and his child ; and, when dying, the Recorder left away 
from his son the family mansion, which had been preserved in 
the Grattan family over a century. This act of unkindness 
created a deep feeling of melancholy in the mind of the son, 
not for the loss of the place, but it so pointedly evidenced the 
want of affection of the deceased parent. There was a small 
fortune secured by settlement, which could not be alienated, 
which of course was inherited by Henry Grattan, and, on the 
completion of his academical career, he turned his thoughts on 
a profession. 

At this period the bar was, especially, the high road to rank, 
wealth, and fame in Ireland—and conscious of possessing no 
inconsiderable share of abilities—feeling the promptings of an 
ambitious spirit, and desirous of occupying a position wherein 
he might serve his country by his zeal, Grattan made up his 
mind to study the law. He entered as student the Middle 
Temple, in Michaelmas Term, 1767. He had chambers in 
the Temple, in common with Mr. Day, afterwards a judge, 
and feeling the continuous residence in the murky courts of 
the Temple very prosaic, took a lodge in Windsor Forest, 
where the beautiful scenery delighted the fellow-students. 
Here Grattan’s‘ poetic tendencies revelled to the full, and he 
rambled through the dense woodlands by moonlight, stopping 
occasionally to make a speech to the trees then and there 
assembled, preparing himself for his future career. Once he 
came upon a gibbet, erected several years, and from which 
the empty chains rattled in the night wind. This was a fine 
opportunity for a burst of eloquence, and he was in the midst 
of a fine passage, when some wag interrupted him with a tap 
on the shoulder, and the significant question, ‘‘ How the d—1 
did you get. down ?” The orator, not taken aback, replied, 
‘¢ Sir, 1 suppose you have an interest in that question.” His 
night promenades not unnaturally produced some suspicion 
in the mind of his landlady that he was insane. She complained 
to many of his friends, ‘‘ that he used to walk up and down in 
the garden most of the night, speaking to himself; and though 
alone, he was addressing some one, on all occasions by the 
name of Mr. Speaker.”’ 

While a student, Grattan became acquainted with the cele- 
brated Dr. Duigenan, and their meeting was near producing 
serious results. Having had a very warm discussion, they 
parted, and in the evening Grattan came to the Grecian coffee- 
house, where the students used to meet, armed with a long 
sword. Duigenan did not appear, but he wrote a poem in a 
humorous style, describing Grattan and his long sword. 

In 1768, Mr. Grattan’s eldest sister married Mr. Gervase 
P. Bushe, M.P. for Callan, who was possessed of an indepen- 
dent fortune in the county of Kilkenny. This union led to 
an intimacy between Grattan and Flood, whose seat was in the 
same county with that of his brother-in-law, and whose ac- 
quaintance was a source of great pleasure to the young law 
student. The advantage was felt to be mutual, and they 
wrote, argued, and debated together. Private theatricals were 
then very much in vogue, and in them Grattan acted well his 
part. His epilogue to the ‘“‘ Mask of Comus,” was spoken by 
Miss Latoucke at Marlay, and is printed in the ‘ Life by his 
Son.”’* It is extremely well written, and exhibits not only 
great poetic taste in the writer, but a just. conception of the 
beauties of the sublime Milton. 

Mr, Grattan was at the Temple during the Wilkite excite- 
‘ment, and preserved the remembrance of those times in a'sketch 


published in, the work so often quoted.+; However, as our 


* Vol. ip. 146. + Vol. i. p. 514. 





business is law and not politics, we will not diverge, but follow 
him through the scenes of his legal studies, which clearly were 
not at all to his liking. Writing to his friend Broome, in 
1771, he says: ‘I am becoming a lawyer—fond of cases, fri- 
volous, and illiberal. Instead of Pope and Milton’s numbers, I 
repeat in solitude Coke’s distinctions, the nature of fee-tail, 
and the various constructions of perplexing statutes.’ ‘* Your 
life, like mine, is devoted to professions which we both detest ; 


the vulgar honours of the law are as terrible to me as the rest- - 


less uniformity of the military is to you. Our different stadies 
will never divide us—our antipathy to these studies will be a 
bond of union.” 

In Hilary Term, 1772, Grattan was called to the Irish bar. 
That his profession was distasteful to him, is evident from the 
foregoing passages of his letters; but as he was compelled to do 
something, he set himself to work, or, as he says in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ began seriously to apply himself to the study of the 
law.”’ I believe no gne ever succeeded in anything yet which 
they attempted with disrelish, and, of all studies, law requires 
areal taste for it to make it a pleasing pursuit. Reports, 
which to many are more interesting than novels, were to him 
*¢ frivolous or illiberal.”” Yet he analysed, and abstracted, and 
indexed, with zeal and perseverance. He tried to become ac- 
quainted with the judgments of these learned men whose de- 
cisions are cited with respect, and are regarded as authorities. 
Having every idea of settling himself to practice, he went the 
home circuit, and held a special retainer in Dutton v. Napper, 
when the legitimacy of Mr. Napper was involved in the issue. 
Mr. Grattan, it appears, was counsel for the defeated party, 
and adopted the very unprofessional course, as it appears to 
me, of exhibiting his feelings on the occasion by returning 
half his fee. Such an act clearly showed that nature never 
meant him for a lawyer, and the sooner he applied the power- 
ful energiés of his mighty mind to some more congenial pur- 
suit, the better. Writing to a friend after his call, he says: 
‘¢T am now called to the bar, without knowledge or ambition 
in my profession. The Four Courts are, of all places, the most 
disagreeable ; the lawyers in general are an ardent rather than 
an eloquent society.” 

Let it not for a moment be imagined, I have introduced 
this great man into my pages for the purpose of diminishing 
the halo with which fame has encircled him; but let him be a 
warning to all young men of ardent temperament, to prove 
that no gifts of natural genius will compensate for the wants 
which he expressed in his letter—knowledge and ambition in a 
profession. 

In 1775, Lord Charlemont introduced Grattan into the Irish 
House of Commons. He soon was recognized as the greatest 
orator in the House. He was always profound, and at the same 
time never wearisome. In this he excelled Burke, who often 
spoke to empty benches. 

His career in the senate is well known. He was the great 
architect of the Irish constitution of 1782, and if the fabric 
did not last, the fault lay, not With the plan, but with the ma- 
terials. He sat in the British senate, and on the eve of a 
contested election for the city of Dublin, a friend and brother 
barrister, Lysaght, wrote a poem, in which most of the achieve- 
ments of Grattan’s parliamentary career are enumerated. 

As a specimen of the wit of the time, and the efforts made 
to return Grattan to parliament by combining all the various 
traders in his cause, I give in full this poem, as published in 
the collection of Mr. Lysaght’s writings, under the title of 


GRATTAN AND FREEDOM. 


Since the Union, poor Dublin lay dozed, 
Oppressed with dismay and dejection, 
T ill Patrick’s kind voice interposed, — 
Saying, “ Hasten to Grattan’s election 
Be advised by our tutelar saint, 
Vile bigots and knaves never heed ’em ; 
Corruption’s grown. hopeless and faint 
At the mention of Gratian and Freedom. 
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You Merchants, a liberal train 

(Some few, very few, are ungrateful, 
Remember who struck off the chain 

From your trade, so oppressive and hateful. 
More blessings for Erin he sought, 

Till destiny hence had decreed ’em ; 
To all public virtue forgot, 

Shall we traffic our Grattan and Freedom ? 


The Lawyers the libel refute 
Of Junius, who says they’ve contracted, 
And zealously favour his suit, 
By whom such good laws were enacted; 
For Grattan has studied our rights— 
No advocate like him can plead ’em ; 
Each sound-hearted lawyer delights 
To bustle for Grattan and Freedom. | 


Distinguished by honour’s true pride, 
Physicians, at liberty’s station, 
Will vote for the man who applied 
Much balm to the wounds of our pation. 
The children of Erin he’d heal, 
While others would dlister and bleed ’em; 
The faculty’s pulse let me feel— 
Oh, it’s beating for Grattan and Freedom! 


Honest Crispins will serve him with pleasure, 
For he’ll prove a good soul to the /ast, sir ; 
Worthy Tailors are sure every measure 
He’ll take will be good as the past, sir. 
The Gard’ners and Seedsmen revile 
Rank knaves, and from Erin they’d weed ’em— 
They say, to protect our Green Isle 
From a blight, give us Grattan and Freedom. 


The Barbers their votes are bestowing 

On Grattan, the man to a hair, sir, 
Who'd keep Erin’s welfare a-growing, 

While others would shave it quite dare, sir; 
They rail at the thick muddy bloods 

Of blockheads, and say, “ We don’t need ’em— 
Our country they’d leave in the suds, 

So our poll is for Grattan and Freedom.” 


For serving their trade in our Isle, 

The Brewers his cause will maintain, sir; 
They know, tho’ a man without guile, 

He’s clever and honest in grain, sir : 

As clear and as sound as drown-stout, 
With froth he disdains to mislead ’em, 
Drink the king—then the tankard about— 

To Erin, to Grattan, and Freedom ! 


The Bricklayers, manly and true, 
Acknowledge, with grateful effusion, 
That Grattan, in famed Eighty-two, 
Erected a fine constitution : 
— all this free-mason did build 
ome slaves have pulled down, d—1 speed ’ 
The brothers of this aaron guild ” 
Are cemented with Grattan and Freedom. 


The Hosiers and Hatters assert 
He’s right from the heel to the crown, sir; 
The people he’ll never desert, 
Nor let just prerogative down, sir. 
' Each Butcher that’s honest disdains 
All hirelings, and wonders who'd breed ’em, 
Who'd choose a calf’s head without brains, 
On your marrow-bones drink “ Hal and Freedom }” 


And all the industrious neighbours, 
Whatever their callings may be, sir, 
Should side with the man whose life’s labours 
Would make us all happy and free, sir. 
Bless the king! At his word of command 
We'll hazard our lives, should he need ’em, 
For the rights and delights of our land — 
For Erin, and Grattan, and Freedom ! 


Grattan loved Milton’s poetry, and could recite passages, 
from ‘‘ Paradise Lost” with great beauty of delivery. In his 
compositions traces of the influences of Milton’s train of 
thought may be discovered. In his letter to the citizens of 
Dublin, 1st July 1797, the following passage occurs: “‘ We 


and back, while the democratic principle in Europe was getting 
on and on, like a mist at the heels of the ceuntryman, small 


at first and lowly, but soon ascending to the hills, and over- 
casting the hemisphere.” This is obviously derived from Mil- 
ton’s lines in ‘* Paradise Lost :’’ 


“ As evening mist, 
Risen from a river, o’er the marish glides, 
And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s 
Homeward returning.” 


Grattan was an ardent admirer of the beauties of nature ; 


his fondness for trees showed this. He would say, ‘ Never 
cut down a tree for fashion-sake—the tree has its roots in the 
earth, which fashion has not.”’ 


A friend once urged him to fell an old tree near Tinnahinch, 
alleging it interfered with the view, and stood in the way of 
the house. 

‘‘ You mistake,” replied Grattan, ‘it is the house stands in 
the way of it, and if either must come down, let it be the 
house.”’ 

It would appear he was not a ready writer, which is another 
instance to prove that the faculties of speaking and writing 


| with fluency are rarely combined in the same person. Bushe 


related that on one occasion Grattan lost an important motion 
in the House by his inability to commit it to paper. He 
had the House with him, but the Speaker required him to 
reduce his motion to writing. It might have been put ina 
few lines. In vain Grattan tried to comply, and wrote and 
blotted, and blotted and wrote, until the patience of the mem- 
bers was exhausted. Then a ministerial member moved that, 
instead of a formal vote, the minister should give an oral pro- 
mise, and Grattan readily agreed, as the only means of getting 
out of his dilemma, and the motion was lost. 

Grattan’s family had a tendency to water on the chest, but 
this did not prevent them reaching their three score years and 
ten. Bushe attended the funeral of Grattan’s elder sister, who 
had sunk under this ailment at the age of seventy-three. 
Bushe went into the family vault with Grattan, and thus de- 
scribes what he saw: 

‘‘ The coffins of many members of the family were there. 
The most solemn and terrible thing I ever witnessed was 
Grattan in the vault, with his face perfectly white, his disor- 
dered grey hair, his agitated gestures, and his strange mutter- 
ings as he bended over the coffins and read the inscriptions. 
‘ Aye, there they are,’ he would say, striking the coffins seria- 
tim, and naming the persons within them. ‘There you are, 
aged seventy-three—water on the chest, and then a fine large 
coffin ; a large coffin is a good thing, a very good thing, and 
I must have a fine large coffin, but not for five years yet,-and 
then water on the chest, and a fine large coffin.’ ”’ 

Yet this, the greatest orator of the Irish parliament, was 
near proving a failure when transplanted to the British House 
of Commons in 1805. The frigid and staid Englishmen were 
prejudiced by his violent gestures, peculiar intonations, and 
singular delivery. His comments on Doctor Duigenan, whom 
he very felicitously styled the ‘‘ gentleman of the fifteenth cen- 
tury,”’ were very telling. After addressing the House at great _ 
length, he used the words, ‘‘ we should form against the enemy, ‘ 
and march.” He then remained standing, as though he had not 
concluded and intended saying more ; but the sense of weari- 
ness coming on caused a change in his intention, and elevating 
his arms he slowly exclaimed, “I am exhausted,” whereon he 
sank into his seat. A nobleman present declared that, consi- 
dering the man and the manner, he never witnessed anything 
more impressive than this scene. It was to the emancipation 
of his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen Grattan devoted his 
energies in the imperial parliament. With the exception of 
his speech in favour of war with France, in 1815, he scarcely 
ever addressed the House save on the Catholic question. 

For the purpose of bringing the claims of the long-oppress- 


| 





saw the minister retreating from the enemy with as rapid 
a step as he advanced upon the people, going back, and back, 


ed Roman Catholics before the House of Commons, 
‘Grattan, in his 74th year, once more crossed from Dub- 
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lin to his seat in parliament. His health, however, was very 
precarious, and an illness under which he laboured assumed a 
fatal character. He was about to die, but his last hours were 
passed in speaking of his country and the great men of the 
Irish parliament. 

This remarkable Irishman survived to May, 1820. His 
friend, Sir Philip Crampton, Surgeon-General of Ireland, who 
attended him during his illness, saw that the last hour of the 
great man had come. ‘‘ I am perfectly resigned,” he said ; ‘I 
am surrounded by my family, I have served my country, I have 
reliance on God, and I do not fear the devil.” He died in 
this happy state of mind at the age of seventy-four. Grattan 
was honoured with a public funeral. Two princes of the blood 
were among the pall-bearers. He was not interred among the 
‘fine large coffins” in the family vault ; higher honour was paid 
to his remains—they lie in Westminster Abbey. 

During his life his country granted him £50,000 for his 
public services, and a splendid statue, by Chantrey, preserves 
his likeness in the Royal Exchange of his country’s metro- 
polis. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ARMAGH. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 


In 1350, the king, being favourable to John de St. Paul, Archbishop of 
Dublin, revoked his former letter to Dr. Fitz Raph, and on the 11th of 
May, 1352, he prohibited the latter to exercise Primatial power in the 
archdiocese of Dublin. The year following, Pope Innocent VI. decided 
that both Armagh and Dublin should be Primatial Sees, and that the 
archbishop of the former should be styled “‘ Primate of all Ireland,” and 
that of the latter “ Primate of Ireland” a distinction which to this day ob- 
tains. In 1365, Primate Milo Sweetman and Thomas Minot again re- 
newed the dispute relative to the Primatial rights. After this, the matter 
Seems to have continued in abeyance till the time of Dr. Richard Talbot, 
Archbishop of Dublin, by whom Primate Swain (as appears from Dr. 
Swain’s own Registry) was prevented from attending his duty in five 
several parliaments held in Leinster during the year 1429, and in each of 
the years from 1435 to 1438, inclusively. Similar opposition was offered 
by Dr. Talbot to Primates Mey and Prene, but after Dr. Talbot’s demisef 
which happened in 1449, the matter remained undisputed till 1533, when 
John Allen, Archbishop of Dublin, renewed the controversy with Primate 
Cromer, each of whom claimed to be victor in the contest. 

Again, on the 20th October, 1551, Edward VI. sacrilegiously endeavoured 
to deprive Dr. George Dowdal of Armagh of the Primacy, by conferring it 
on George Brown of Dublin, who was a strenuous supporter of the Refor- 
mation. After this period, the last Catholic Prelates between whom any 
dispute about the Primacy occurred, were the sainted Dr. Oliver Plunket, 
Primate of Armagh, and the illustrious Dr. Peter Talbot, Archbishop of 
Dublin. Dr. Plunket wrote on the subject an able dissertation entitled, “Jus 
Primatiale,”’ to which Dr. Talbot replied ; but by the death of both these 
prelates the literary contest remained undecided. Dr. Hugh M‘Mahon, 
the second in succession to Dr. Plunket in the See of Armagh, deeming it 
a duty to defend the ancient rights of his See, and to set forth the grounds 
on which they rested, published, in the year 1728, his “ Jus Primatiale 
Armacanum,”’ a work which for perspicuity, extent of learning, and solidity 
of argument, has acquired for its author a well-merited celebrity. To the 
conclusiveness of the reasoning set forth in this work, added to the pru- 
dence and moderation of the Prelates, who in both Sees have succeeded 
Drs. Plunket and Talbot, is to be attributed, for upwards of the last cen- 
tury and a-half, the absence of any dispute regarding the Primacy; and we 
have to hope that the day is far distant, when the harmony of the Irish 
Church will be in anywise marred by a renewal of the controversy. 

Armagh was anciently divided into four parts—namely, Rath Ardmagh 
or Castle-Ardmagh (the present Castle-street), called also Port Rath and 
sometimes Rathene or the Castle; Trian Mor, which signifies the third 
greater portion; Trian Massain; and the last was called Trian Saxon or 
Sassenagh, which signifies the third part appropriated to the Saxons. This 
latter district derived its name from the number of English, principally stu- 











SS ST TT tn a 
dents, who dwelt there ; and the present English-street seems to have de- 
rived its name from the last-named ancient appellation ta, which we just 
referred. 

About the middle of the 12th century there were four stone crosses 
in the city of Armagh—namely, St. Brigid’s, St. Columba’s, St. Rugene’s, 
and the cross at Port Rath; a fifth was brought by Primate Prene from 
the cathedral of Raphoe in the year 1441, and was by him erected in the 
cathedral of Armagh. This is supposed to be the cross which up to a re- 
cent period stood in the centre of the present Market-street; and a frag- 
ment of a cross, commonly called St. Patrick’s chair, and which is now 
placed near the great door of the western aisle of the present Protestant 
cathedral, is in all probability a remnant of it. Be this as it may, the 
ancient cross in Market-street had been thrown down in the latter end 
of the 17th century, and remained neglected till about the year 1763, when 
some of the citizens raising it from the rubbish in which it lay buried, 
placed it in the centre of the street on a large block of stone, to which 
they secured it by iron cramps. In this position it remained till the 2nd 
of July, 1813, when a few individuals, animated by a spirit of blind vandal- 
ism, threw down and broke to pieces this sacred and interesting monu- 
ment of Irish ecclesiastical antiquity. 

Amongst the relics of the past connected with Armagh may also be 
mentioned a curious four-sided hand-bell, formed of two pieces of ham- 
mered iron, connected by brass solder, and twelve rivets; and which is 
now commonly styled St. Patrick’s bell. This curious bell is said to have 
been presented by Domnald O’Lochluin (or O’Lachlin) to Domnald or 
Donald Mac Amalgaid, who was promoted to the Primacy of Armagh in 
the year 1092. It is only 6 inches in height, and 5 in length; in breadth, 
it is 4 inches at the shoulder, and 5 at the foot. It was probably used 
as a hand-bell or gong in the church, and when struck by the tongue, a 
dull solemn sound is produced. The bell is enclosed in a magnificent 
cover, the taste, costliness, and beauty of whic’: clearly demonstrate it to 
be the production of a much later period than the bell itself. On this 
cover is an inscription, which printed in small letters, and divided into 
words, is as follows: 


“On. do Domnall U Tajchlayd 147 1 H-de\INAD JN Cloc TA, ocuT DD 
Domnall chomanba Phacnayc jco n-depinad, ocur do (o) Chachalas 
U Waelchalland do maen w chlujc, ocur vo Chonoul)s5 U lnmajnes 
co n4 maccajb fio cumcuys.” 


Of which the following (according to a hand-book of the bell, kindly 
lent by Dr. Todd, T.C.D.), is a literal translation : 


“ A prayer for Donnell O’Lochlain, through whom this Bell (or Bell- 
shrine) was made ; and for Donnell, the successor of Patrick, with whom 
it was made; and for Cahalan O’Mulhollan, the keeper of the Bell; and 
for Cudulig O’Inmainen, with his sons, who covered (it).” 


Donall O’Lochlain (or Mac Lochlain, as he is called by the Four Mas- 
ters), was Monarch of Ireland; he came to the throne in 1083, and died 
1121. Donald MacAmalgaid (or Mac Auley), above referred to, was 
archbishop and abbot of Armagh, and as he filled the see from 1092 to 
1106, we may conclude, that the bell cover was made some year between 
the two last-named dates. The other persons mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion were, probably of inferior rank, as of them no other record seems to 
exist. The name Maelchallain, now changed to Mulholland, signifies “ the 
servant of Challan ;” and, with the prefix “‘ 0,” belonged to families which, 
at different periods, rose to distinction in the present counties of Derry 
and Meath. In Derry, they were located in the barony of Loughlinsholin ; 
and, in Meath, they were the chiefs of Delvin-beg, now the barony of 
Demifore. The bell was for generations possessed by a family of the 
Mulhollands, afterwards by a Belfast gentleman named M‘Clean, and ia 
now in the possession of Dr. Todd of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Various antique instruments and ornaments have been, from time to 
time, discovered in the vicinity of Armagh. Near Eamhuin Macha or 
Eamania, two miles west of the city, celts, brazen spear-heads, and other 
military weapons were found. Near Crieve Roe, which is said to have 
been the seat of the only order of knighthood amongst the ancient Irish, 
was found a curiously wrought article of pure gold, bent into the form of 
a ring, and which weighed about 20 ounces, In and about Armagh have 
also at sundry times been found, antique punic fashioned swords, brazen 
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trumpets with rivetted edges, and coins of Anlaff the Dane, Athelstan, 


Alfred, and Edgar. 
Having cursorily glanced at the city, we shall subjoin a few words re- 


lative to the Archdiocese. 
magh is 59 miles Irish, or 75 
from 10 miles Irish, or 12} English, to 25 Irish or 32 English. 


The Archiepiscopal and Primatial See of Ar- 
5 miles English, in length, and varies in breadth 


It compre- 


hends the entire of the counties of Louth, Armagh, and Tyrone, also a 
portion of the county of Londonderry. 

After Cardinal Paparo had, at the synod of Kells, in 1152, conferred the 
pails on the 4 archbishops of Ireland, the following suffragan sees were 
assigned to Armagh—viz., Connor, Dumdaleghlas (now Down), Lugud 
(now Louth), Cluainiard or Clonard, Connanas, Ardachad (now Ardagh), 
Rathboth (now Raphoe), Rathlurig or Rathlure, Damliag (the present Du- 
leek), and Darrick (now Derry). At present, 8 dioceses are suffragan to the 
Archbishopric ; namely, Meath, Derry, Clogher, Raphoe, Down and Con- 


nor, Kilmore, Ardagh, 


and Dromore. 


The Archdiocese of Armagh is 


divided into the 4 deaneries of Dunleer, Dundalk, Armagh, and Dungan- 


. - - . - aol 
non; and consists of 55 parishes or benefices, served by 70 curates. 


The 


parish of Armagh and of St. Peter’s, Drogheda, are held by the Primate, 


who resides at both places alternately. 


We append a list of the arch- 


bishops of Armagh, from St. Patrick, its first bishop, who founded the see 
in the year 445, down to the revered and venerated Primate, the Most Rev. 
Joseph Dixon. 











Suc. Died. 
1. St. Patrick .. 7” . Resigned, 455, 
died 17 Mar., 
493. 
2. St. Binen or Benignus ee Resigned, 465, 
died 9 Nov., 
468. 
3. Jarlath 465 | Died, 482. 
4. Cormac (nephew of King Leogaire) 17 Feb. 497. 
5. Dubtach or Duach I. 513. 
6. Ailild or Ailil I. (son of Trichen, Prince of 
Ily-Bressail or East Ulster oe 13 Jan. 526. 
7. Ailild Il. (of the same royal descent) e- 1 July, 536. 
8. Dubtach Il.. ~o | 836 048. 
9. David Mac Guaire- Hua- ‘Farannan 548 ool. 
10. Feidlimid Fin of Hy-Nellan 551 978. 
11. Cairlan of Hy-Nielan .. 578 988. 
12. pochena Mac Dermot .. 588 298. 
13. Senach 598 610. 
14. M: beliadale , 610 623. 
15. Thomian or Tomian Mac Ronan 623; 10 Jan. 661. 
16. Segene - -- | 661/|24 May, 688. 
17. Flan Febla (of the royal family of Colla- 
Dacrioch) .. oe be 24 April, 715. 
18. Suibhney Mac Cosnmmeail he nie 715 | 21 June, 730. 
19. Congusa.. - - oe | 730 790. 
20. Cele Peter .. - - tt 758. 
21. Ferdachry .. - o’ -- | 758 768. 
22. Foendaloch .. 768 | Resigned, 771. 
23. Dubdalethy .. 778 793. 
24. Afifiat _ 793 794. 
25. Cudiniscus .. sh se oe | 794 798. 
26. Conmach .. - - -- | 798 807. 
27. Torbac MacGorman .. 807 808. 
28. Nuad sh : 808 | 19 Feb. 811-12. 
29. Flanguss Mac Loingle. -- | 812 822. 
30. Artrige os oe o »- | 822 833. 
3l. Eugene or Eogain.. oe e- | 833 834. 
See Dermod O’Tighernac 
disputed and ( -- | 834] Both die@ same 
between dee or Foranan year, 851-52. 
33. Factna (succeeded O’Tighernac) . | 852}6Oct. 874, 
34. Ainmir , oe ~. | 874 875. 
35. Catasach Mac Rabartach o° 875 883. 
36. Maelcob Mac Crumvail $e 883 885. 
37. Moelbrigid Mac Dornan . 885 | 22 Feb. 927. 
38. Joseph ° oe 927 936. 
39. Moel Patrick Mac Maoltule ee -- | 936 936. 
40. Catasach Mac Dulgan oe ae 957. 
41. Muredach Mac Fergus ee -- | 957] Deposed, 966. 
42. Dubdalethy (II.) Mac Cellach .. -- | 9662 June, 998. 
43. Murechan .. , Resigned, 1001. 
44. Maelmurray (Marian or Miles) Mac Eoch 3 June, 1021. 
45. Amalgaid .. oe oe «+ | 1021 1050. F 
46. Dubdalethy ITI. ee oe oe 1 Sept. 1065. 
47, Cumasach O’Herudan t fee «+ | 1065 | Resigned, 1065. 
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Suc. Died. 
48. Maclissa Mac Amalgaid 1065 | 24 Dee. 1092, 
49. Donald Mac Amalgaid 1092 | 12 Aug. 1106, 
50. Celsus or Cellach 1096 | 11 April 112, 
Maurice Mac Donald (an usurper) 1129 | 17 Sept. 1134, 
51. Malachy Morgair Resigned, 1137. 
52. Gelasius (or Giolla Josa) oe 1137 | 27 Mar. 1174. . 
53. Cornelius Mac Concalede 1174 1174. 
54. Gilbert O’Caran (translated from Raphoe) 1175 1180. 
55. Tomultach (or Thomas) O’Connor 1180 | Resigned about 
the year 1184, 
56. Malissa O’Carrol (archbishop my 1184 1184, 
57. Amlave O’Murid 1184 1185. 
Tomultach O’Connor (again resumes the see) 1185 1201. 
58. Eugene Mac Gillivider as af 1216. 
59. Luke Netterville (appointed) .. 1217 | 17 April, 1227, 
60. Donat O’Fidabra (transla ited from Clogher) 1227 | October, 1237. 
61. Fr. Albert Coloniensis, O.S.F. Sap sapecareet 1240 | Resigned, 1247, 
62. Fr. Reginald or Reyner, O.S.D. 1247 1256. 
63. Abraham O’Connellan 1256 | 21 Dec. 1260. 
64. Fr. Patrick O’Scanlain (or Osconnail),O. S.D. 
(translated from Raphoe) 1261 |16 Mar. 1270. 
65. Nicholas Mac Molissa e0 1272 | 10 May, 1303. 
66. John Taaf .. 1305 1306. 
67. Walter De Jorse (or Joy se) 1306 | Resigned, 1311. 
68. Roland De Jorse, or ets O.S.D. D. (roth 
of the last we Resigned, 20 
March, 1321. 
69. Stephen Seagrave. ~- | 1322 1333. 
70. David Mac Orechty (or Hirachty) 1334 | 16 May, 1346. 
71. Richard Fitz Ralph (or Ralphson) 1347 | 14 Nov. 1360. 
72. Milo Sweetman (Treasurer of the Cathedral 
of Kilkenny) - .. | 1361] 11 Aug. 1380, 
73. John Colton (an Englishman) ame .. | 1382] April, © 1404. 
74. Nicholas Fleming és -. | 1404} June, 1416. 
75. John Swayn .. | 1417 | Resigned,1439., 
76. John Prene (Archdeacon of Armagh) -- | 1439 | 13 June, 1443. 
Richard Talbot (brother of John Talbot Lord 
Furnival), elected to the Archbishopric, by 
the Dean and Chapter of Armagh, but de- 
clined the proffered dignity 
77. John Mey (Vicar of Delvin and Kilmessan, 
diocese of Meath) .. 1444 1456. 
78. John Bole (Abbot of St. Mary’s Monastery, 
Navan) .. se .. | 1457 | 18 Feb. 1470. 
79. Fr. John Foxalls, 0.8 F. és ~- | 1475 1476. 
80. Edmond Connesburgh _ 1477 | Resigned, 10 
November. 
81. Octavian de Palatio (a Florentine) -. |1480/ June, 1513. 
82. John Kite (a Londoner) ve -- | 1513 | Resigned, 1521, 
died, 19 June, 
1537. 
83. George Cromer (an Englishman) 1522 | 16 Mar. 1542. 
84. Robert Wauchop (a Scotchman), collated by 
Paul III. 1543 | 10 Nov. 1551. 
85. George Dowdal (appointed by Henry VIIL., 
without the Pope’s approbation or con- 
currence, was consecrated by Staples, 
Bishop of Meath, and other prelates, in 
the December of 1543; but it was not till 
two years after Wauchop’ s death, that he 
was confirmed by the amin See in the 
Primacy of Armagh) -. | 1553} 15 Aug. 1558, 
86. Donat O’ Teig (or “ Fleming’ \ : 1560 1562. 
87. Richard Creagh (a native ‘of. the city of 
Limerick, was consecrated at Rome, on 
17th March, and died a prisoner in the 
Tower of London) . - .. |1563| 14 Oct. 1585. 
88. Edmond Mac Gauran oe .. | 1588 | Killed, 15 Feb., 
1594. 
89. Peter Lombard (a native of the city of Water- 
ford, studied at Louvain, afterwards made 
Provost of the Cathedral of Cambray, and 
finally appointed to the Archbishopric of 
Armagh, by Clement VIII. .. 1603 | Dec. 1625. 
90. Hugh Mac Caughwell, 0.8.F., obs. suc. about 1626 | 22 Sept. 1626. 


Fr. Francis Nugent of the order of Capuchins, 
was, in the year 1627, appointed by Paul 


V. to the Primacy, but humbly declined | 


the offer. He was a native of Armagh, 
and was for several years professor in the 
Universities of Paris and Louvain. He 
was a profound linguist, being versed in. 
no less than seven different languages. 
Such was huis reputation for learning, piety, 
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and zeal in the defence and advancement 
of religion, that Paul V. styled him “ the 
pillar of the Church, and the light of the 
Orthodox Faith.” Nugent was the author 
of several learned works which are extant, 
and among which are “ A Treatise on Ire- 
land,” “ A Complete Course of Theology 
and Philosophy,” and a very large num- 
ber of sermons, written in Latin, French, 
and Italian. He died at Carlstad, the chief 
city of Croatia, on Ascension Thursday, 

the 17th of May, 1635. 
91. Hugh O’Reilly (translated from Kilmore) 1629 | 7 July, 1651. 
92. Edmond O'Reilly ie ale -. | 1654] March, 1669. 
3. Oliver Plunket (of the noble family of Fingal, 
was born at Loughcrew, Co. Meath, studied 
in the Ludovisian College, Rome, became 
Professor of Theology in the College of 
the Propaganda, and was elevated to the 
Primacy by Clement IX.) .. -- | 1669 | Martyred, Ist 
July, 1681. 
94. Fr. Dominic Maguire, 0.S.D. (a descendant 
of the princely family of the Maguires of 
Fermanagh, studied at Andalusia in Spain, 
and became afterwards honorary chaplain } 1681 1708. 
to the Spanish Ambassador at London).. 
Richard O’ Heain, O.S.D. (appointed by the 
Pope, but through humility declined the 
dignity), died, 1728 oe _ 
95. Hugh Mac Mahon (of the Monaghan family 
of that name, translated from Clogher) | 1708/2 Aug. 1737. 
96. Bryan Mac Mahon (translated from Clogher) | 1738 | 27 May, 1747. 
97. Ross (or Roche) Mac Mahon (translated 
from Clogher) - es os 
98. Michael O’Reilly (Vicar-General of Kilmore, 
afterwards Bishop of Derry, from which 
See, he was translated to Armagh) _—.. _| 1749 1757. 
99. Anthony Blake (translated from Ardagh) 1758 | Dee. 1787. 
100. Richard O’Reilly (translated from the Co- 
adjutorship of Kildare and Leighlin, to the 
Coadjutorship of Armagh, in the year 1782 | 1787 | 31 Jan. 1818. 
101. Patrick Curtis ee o« .- | 1819 | 26 July, 1832. 
102. Thomas Kelly (translated"from Dromore, as 


1747 | 29 Oct. 1748. 


Coadjutor of Armagh, in the year 1828 | 1832|13 Jan. 1835. 


103. William Crolly (translated from Down and 
Connor) .. A ote .. | 1835] 6 April, 1849. 

104. Paul Cullen, a D.D., President of the Irish 
College, Rome, appointed Apostolic Dele- 
gate in Ireland, and Consecrated 24th Feb.| 1850 | Translated to 

Dublin, 3 May, 

1852. 

105. Joseph Dixon, a D.D. and Professor of 
Scripture and Hebrew in Maynooth Col- 
lege, consecrated 21st November -- | 1852} 29 April, 1866. 








In a future number, we trust we shall be able to present our readers 
with an engraving of the superb Catholic Cathedral, which is being now 
erected in the ancient and historic city of Armagh. The foundation of 
this splendid edifice was laid during the life-time of the late lamented 
Primate Crolly, and will, when finished, be the largest and most magnifi- 
cent ecclesiastical structure for Catholic worship in the three kingdoms, 
Through the energy of the Most Rev. Dr. Dixon, aided, as well by the un- 
tiring efforts of his devoted clergy, as by the bounteous offerings of Irish- 
men at home and abroad, this gorgeous pile will, we believe, be brought 
to completion during the current year. The popularity of the present 
Primate,* whose brilliant virtues and rare social qualities endeared him 
to all, was in a great measure conducive in acquiring the funds ex- 
pended on its erection; and the zeal and self-sacrifice which he displayed 
in forwarding on this noble work, will leave his Grace’s name imperish- 
ably associated with one of the grandest monuments of a nation’s faith. 
We are sure that there are many liabilities still to be met, and we are 
equally certain that if the Most Rev. Dr. Dixon has occasion to appeal 
once more to the charity and liberality of our countrymen, his appeal will 
meet with a prompt and cordial response. The great majority of the Irish 


* This article had been written before the late lamented Primate’s death, and has 
up to the present been unavoidably held over. We merely took the liberty to insert 
the date of Dr. Dixon’s demise, but did not think ourselves justified to alter or curtail 
in any way, the graceful and well-merited tribute paid to the Archbishop, by the Rev. 
Writer of this article,—Ed. Sat, Mag. | 
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priesthood at home will not, we are sure, forget the endearing relations 
that once existed between them and the Primate in the 4ima Mater of 
their studies—they will gratefully remember the deep debt of gratitude 
they owe him, as the learned expositor of that Sacred Word which, with 
such happy fruits and such singular ability, they preach to their flocks, 
Compliance therefore, with their guondam Preceptor’s wishes, will be to 
them not merely a duty, but even a labour of affection and love; and 
under such auspices very little apprehension need be entertained about 
the forthcoming of the funds which may yet be required to render the 
shrine of our National Apostle at once worthy of the sacred purposes for 
which it is intended, and a lasting monument of the liberality of Ireland 
and its people. 








M. A. M. 





THE IDENTIFICATION.* 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





NovemBer 15th, 18—,I received a report from Constable 
Hanly, of Ballytogher station, to the effect that the house of 
a respectable widow named Murphy had been attacked on the 
previous night, and broken into by a party, two of whom were 
armed with pistols. The house had been robbed of a consider- 
able sum of money, and the widow and her daughter severely 
beaten. The old woman had been treated in a shocking and 
barbarous manner. I| lost not a moment, of course, in hastening 
to visit the scene. 

Mrs. Murphy was the widow of a man named Michael 
Murphy, who had been for several years a tenant to Colonel 
N , of He held, by lease, about twenty acres of 
land at a fair rent. I do not mean from thirty-five shillings to 
forty shillings an acre, which most landlords consider mode- 
rate ; but twenty shillings an acre was what Murphy paid. 
The Colonel was able to pay Ramsey’s bill for port and sherry 
without screwing it out of his tenants, and he let them have 
their land at a remunerating rent. 

Murphy was an industrious man, always paid his rent to 
the day, and not only built a snug house upon the farm, 
keeping himself and his family in decency and respectability, 
but he also managed to put by, from time to time, some trifle 
towards a rainy day, or to give his daughter Catherine—a very 
pretty girl—a little fortune, if she should get married. How- 
ever, it pleased the Lord, at the end of fourteen years’ tenancy, 
to remove poor Michael Murphy to a better land, where the 
rent had been paid in advance for him many hundred years 
before. 

When he died, he left behind him a widow, a son about 
twenty years of age, and a daughter not then eighteen, together 
with a small amount of money which he had hoarded. The 
lease was not out at his death, and the landlord was glad to 
have the widow still for a tenant, both for her sake and his 
own, as her son was a strong active Boy, who, being honest and 
industrious like his father, was willing and able to look after 
the farm. 

This was the state of affairs when, on the night of the 14th 
of November, a knock was heard at the Widow Murphy’s door, 
some time after midnight. No person was within at the time 
except the widow, her daughter, and a servant girl, Winifred 
Cox. Her son James had gone to a distant fair to sell calves, 
and had not returned. 

On my arrival at the house, about half-past eight o’clock in 
the morning, I found the state of the poor widow very alarming, 
and I at once sent for Dr. B——, who lived about two miles 
from the spot. I then cleared the house and examined the 
daughter, who, after some hesitation and weeping, stated that 
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* The Editor has great pleasure in presenting the readers of Taz Duz- 
Lin SATURDAY MaGaztne with the story of ‘‘ The Identification,” which 
is designed to be the first of a series of tales of Irish life (the incidents of 
which are founded on fact), by the popular Author whose name is prefixed. 
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she knew one of the men, and he the principal This was a 
young man named Thomas Courtney, of Cloon-goon, and she 
gould not be mistaken, as she had known him for years. She 
had taxed him with it to his face when he was beating her 
mother, and told him she would hang him for the murder. 
The servant-girl corroborated this as to Thomas Courtney, but 
neither of them knew the other persons who had attacked the 
house. 

Tom Courtney happened to be a young man of the most 
unexceptionable character in the neighbourhood—perhaps in 
the whole county. He was proverbial. I was not only aston- 
ished but grieved, for he was a great favourite of mine. 

Leaving Dr. B to take care of his patients, I proceeded 
to the house of Courtney’s father, accompanied by two police- 
men. It was a mile, or perhaps something more, from the 
widow’s. On going in, we found Tom Courtney at breakfast 
with his father and mother, and a younger brother. They all 
stood up as we entered, and although there was evident surprise 
in their manner, theré was nothing to indicate guilt, or even 
confusion, in Tom’s appearance. 

‘‘ Welcome, your honour, welcome,” said father and son, 
almost ina breath. ‘Sit down, your honour, and take an air 
of the fire; you’re out early and the mornin’ is damp.” 

‘‘No, thank you, Courtney,” I replied ; ‘‘ the fact is, I have 
called upon business.” 

‘‘Upon business, your honour! why, then, is there any- 
thing the matter ? Or is there anything Tom or I can do for 
you, or for these gentlemen?” pointing to the police. 

There was a freedom from any alarm in all this which it was 
painful to (issipate by what I was about to announce; but it 
could not be helped—it was one of those passages through 
which I was obliged to pass, and through many of which my 
subsequent experience has forced me. 

I asked Tom where he had been all night. 

He said at home; and his father and mother, both getting 
uneasy, declared they could swear he had. His brother Billy, 
who slept in the bed with him, said the same. I then told 
Courtney that he was my prisoner, charged with a serious 
offence, and I requested him not to say anything. He would 
be brought before the magistrate, and it was better for the 
present that he should be silent. 

‘Silent! silent !” he cried, dashing the chair upon which he 
had been sitting against the ground; ‘silent! I care not 
who hears what I say—lI stand at the world’s defiance ; there’s 
no person so black as can injure me, and even if I had not my 
father and mother, and my brother Billy there, to clear me, I 
have enough within my breast to tell me I can defy the world. 
I shall be ready in one minute, sir,’’ he added, in a calmer 
tone, and going to an inner room, he returned almost immedi- 
ately, with his great coat and hat on. 

It were needless to pursue the scene which took place when 
the actual fact of his being about to be marched off forced it- 
self upon his father and mother. There was all that clapping 
of hands and screaming, upon the part of the mother, with 
silent and sullen preparation by the father to accompany him, 
interrupted by occasional exclamations of ‘whist, I tell 
you—will you hold your tongue, you fool?” addressed to his 
wife, which are usual on such occasions. 

Before leaving the house, I made search for pistols, also as 
to the state of young Courtney’s clothes and shoes, for the 
night had been very wet; but I found nothing of the kind, and 
his clothes and shoes were dry and unsoiled. 

I then brought Tom Courtney away with me. He made 
light of anything which could be brought against him ; said he 
was certain, when he came face to face with his accusers, that 
he could defy them, and seemed confident of being permitted 
to return with his father. He told his mother not to fret, 
that he’d be back with her in a couple of hours, and to keep 
up her heart. But as we started, she threw herself, in a state 
of distraction, upon the stone bench in front of the house, 
rocking to and fro with a sort of shivering moan, which it was 




















piteous to hear dying away in the wind as we got farther from 
the door. 

On wy arrival at the police barrack with Courtney, I learned 
from Dr. B that the Widow Murphy was in a poor state. 
He feared there was a fracture of the skull. She was also 
seriously injured by burning. In short, he had a very un- 
favourable opinion of her recovery. Within the last half-hour 
she had in some degree revived, and recognized her daughter. 

I then sent Catherine Murphy and Winifred Cox (the ser- 
vant-girl who had been in the house at the time of the attack) 
to my own head station, where I soon after arrived with the 
prisoner. I had sent a policeman across the fields to the 
magistrate, with a few lines in pencil, to request he would come 
over as soon as possible, as I feared there had been murder 
done during the night, and I had not long to wait his arrival. 
He received the informations of the daughter and the servant- 
girl, both of whom swore in the most distinct and positive 
manner against Thomas Courtney as the principal, and he was 
fully committed for trial. 

The same day, James Murphy, having returned from the 
fair, and finding how matters stood, came to me and detailed 
a conversation he had with Tom Courtney two days before the 
fair, which I could not but consider of some importance. I 
therefore brought him over to the magistrate in the .evening, 
and his informations were also taken. 

The third day following these matters, Dr. B rode to 
my door, about breakfast time, and told me the widow could 
not long survive. I lost no time, therefore, in sending for the 
magistrate, and in less than an hour we met at her bedside. 
The doctor then declared the poor woman could not long sur- 
vive—at most, not more than a day or two, but, in all proba- 
bility, not more than as many hours. The magistrate then 
asked her if she understood what the doctor said, to which 
she quietly, but with short, quick breathing, replied, ‘‘ She 
wanted no doctor to tell her that, for she felt she was going 
fast.” 

‘he magistrate then, in a solemn manner, implored her to 
tell the truth, as she was about to appear in the presence of 
her Maker; upon which she lifted up her hands in silent 
prayer, and after a long pause, which none of us seemed in- 
clined to interrupt, she at length said : 

‘‘T know that I am going to die; and it is not of him I am 
thinking, although he left my poor James an orphan, and my 
little girl without a mother. Oh, sir! I’d rather say nothing 
at all about it. I forgive him; oh! let me die with the com- 
fort of forgiveness upon my heart. He must have been mad, 
forfhe was not drunk, but I’ll not swear against him. I’m on 
my death-bed, and I'll not take an oath at all. Oh, Tom, 
Tom! I forgive you, and may the Lord forgive you as I do 








this day!” 


The magistrate here told her she would be required merely 
to tell the truth before God. He considered she was bound in 
conscience to do so. 

‘* Oh, I know that, sir,” she replied; ‘‘and sure you can 
have the truth from enough without asking it from a dying 
woman. Isn’t there Kitty herself ? and there’s Winny Cox, 
didn’t they both see him better than I did, and didn’t they 
both tax him to his face ? and sure he never spoke a word, for 
he couldn’t deny it. Oh, Tom, Tom! Thomas Courtney, 
may the Lord forgive you this day! ’twas surely you and your 
party that murdered me. Oh, Tom, Tom! avic macree, 
wouldn’t I give her to you, and welcome, before any boy in the 
parish, if she was for you; and didn’t I often tell you, asthore, 
to wait, and that maybe she’d come round? Oh, Tom, Tom! 
if I wanted help, isn’t it to yourself I’d send? and to think 
that it was you, Tom, that came and murdered me, and robbed 
me, and that it’s on youI must lay my death at last. Oh, 
Tom! I wonder will the Lord forgive you, if I do this day.” 
Here the poor woman lay back exhausted. . 

The magistrate, who had written all that was necessary of 
what she had said, and put it into proper form (I had written 








down every word precisely as she uttered it, and copy from 
my note-book), then read it over to her, and asked her if it 
was true, fhe sat up in the bed with so much more strength 
than I thougi.t she possessed, that it struck me, for a moment, 
she might nov ‘lie; and laying her hand upon the paper, she 
said : 

**T declare, as I am a dying woman, that it is nothing but the 
truth. Oh, Tom Courtney! it was well for you if you were 
down in the fever that night, or your mother crying over your 
corpse ; or sure, if my poor James was at home, you wouldn’t 
have the face to come next or near us; but wasn’t it yourself, 
Tom, that sent him to the fair on purpose, as he tells me? 
Oh, Tom, Tom!”’ And she lay back again, completely overcome. 

We all then left the house, and the priest, who just then 
arrived, remained to impart the consolations of religion to the 
dying woman. 

November 19th.—Constable Hanly arrived at my station 
early, with an account that the Widow Murphy died during 
the night. Alas, the poor Widow Murphy! Oh, unfortunate, 
unhappy Tom Courtney ! 

November 21st.—More grist to the mill! Constable Hanly 
with me again about breakfast-time, with important informa- 
tion. Indeed, I knew this before he spoke, by the manner in 
which he shut the door after him when he came into the room. 

“Well, Hanly,” said I, ‘ what is this you have to tell me 
now ?” 

‘¢ Why, then, sir, I'll tell you that. The very night the 
Widow Murphy’s house was attacked, the party called at the 
house of Phil Moran, who keeps a public-house at the cross- 
roads of Shroneen, and asked for whiskey. Moran, I hear, 
refused to open the door at that hour, and they smashed it in 
and made him give the whiskey. Now, Phil Moran is an uncle 
of Tom Courtney’s, and, I believe, recognized him and spoke 
to him. I think, sir, this clenches the business, if it be true.” 

‘It is, indeed, very conclusive evidence, if we require it, 
Hanly,”’ said I. 

‘*'To be sure we do, your honour; ’tis better than all the 
rest put together—his own uncle !”’ 

‘« True, indeed, Hanly ; the business was bad enough before, 
but this clenches it, as you say. How did you hear it? Did 
you see Moran himself about it ?” 

‘** No, sir, and that’s what makes me believe it the more. 
He left home, ere yesterday mornin’, after the widow died, and 
has not returned ; but he let it slip, the morning after it hap- 
pened, as a good joke, and before he heard of the attack, and 
then he drew in his horns, and thought to hide it, and now 
he’s gone off.” 

*“* We hardly require him, Hanly,” said I. ‘‘ Do any of the 
other inmates of the house know anything of the party having 
called at Moran’s for the whiskey ? Mrs. Moran, for instance, 
what does she say about it ?” 

‘*T didn’t ask her a word about it, but, as I can hear, she 
does not. "T'was himself gave them the whiskey; but you 
may rely upon it, I'll make him off if he’s in Ireland, or the 
kingdom for that matter, and then we’ll have the whole story. 
You may depend upon it, I’ll make him off, your honour.” 

‘* That’s right, Hanly,” seid I, although, to tell the truth, 
I had no great wish that he should succeed. There was abun- 
dant evidence already against poor Tom Courtney, and there 
was something revolting to my feelings in putting up his own 
‘uncle—his mother’s brother—on the witness-table against him ; 
yet I had no doubt I would be obliged to do so, for Hanly was 
a straightforward, persevering fellow, who would put up Court- 
ney’s own father, if he thought he could give evidence against 
him, and I was fully prepared to hear him knock at my door 
some morning with word that he had ‘‘ made him off.” 

Mrs. Moran was that day examined by the magistrate, and 
was either unable or unwilling to give much information upon 
the subject of the party having called for the whiskey. She 

denied that the door had been broken in, or that she ever 
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know where her husband was, or why he had left his home. 
This was, therefore, all we could ascertain on the subject, 
unless we could succeed in tracing Philip Moran ; but as it 
may be some time before Hanly can be able to ‘“‘ make him 
off,” this may not be an inappropriate place to say a few more 
words of the Courtneys, and more particularly of Tom. 

Old Ned Courtney, Tom’s father, was one of the higher 
class of farmers. He was a most respectable man in every 
sense, and was much looked up to by the gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood as a discreet, knowledgable man. He had realized 
a few hundred pounds, which lay to his credit in the branch 
bank of Ireland. He was a favourite with the upper class, who 
used to shake hands with him at the fairs, and ask his opinion 
about stock. 

I speak now of old Ned Courtney as he was at the time of 
the unfortunate occurrence already partly detailed, and which 
must, ere long, completely bleach his even now partially- 
silvered hair. 

Thomas was his eldest son. He was sent, when a mere 
gossoon, pattering along the road in his bare feet, taking every 
sound out of the damp pathway, to a neighbouring school, 
where he soon exhibited great parts for learning, and ere three 
years had been completed, was fit to “ blind the master” in 
the classics, to say nothing of writing and cyphering. He would 
argue with him and discoorse him for a whole hour with an 
ingenuity that baffled, and an eloquence that astonished poor 
M‘Sweeney (such was the master’s name), while the younger 
scholars sat with their mouths open, and their universels on 
their knees, whispering and nudging, in wonder and delight, 
to see the master scratching his head with his left hand, while 
every moment he drew the thumb of his right across the tip of 
his tongue, and with a rapidity that almost eluded the quickest 
eye (and Tom’s eye was quick), turned the leaves over and 
over, backwards and forwards, quoting a line here and there, 
as much as to say, ‘* Why, thin, you young jackanapes, you, 
there isn’t a line of it from cover to cover (the book had none!) 
that I hadn’t at my fingers’ ends before you were born— 
‘Tityre tu patule recubans,’ och, bother!’’ another turn or 
two—‘‘ ‘O formose puer nimium ne crede colori’—bah! can 
you translate that, Misther Courtney ?—eh !” 

‘¢ You're out there, at all events, Mr. Mac, for I never had 
a bit.’”’ 

‘* Well, you’re as consated as if you had—stan’ up there. 
Three syllables, will you?” And thus would half-an-hour’s 
sparring take place between M‘Sweeney and his pupil. 

About this time, too, for Tommy was now past sixteen (and 
it is extraordinary how early the Irish youngsters take a 
notion), Tom Courtney fell in love with Catherine Murphy, the 
daughter of the Widow Murphy, of Cortheen. She was a 
beautiful girl, somewhat about his ownage. But if my remark 
about the youngsters falling in love thus early be applicable to 
the boys, believe me it is no less true as regards the girls in 
Ireland ; and early as Tom Courtney was in the field, he was 
not in time, for there was one before him, and Catherine re- 
fused to hear a word irom him, point blank, though without 
telling him why; but he soon found out, and as he shortly 
afterwards changed the scene and manner of his life, and per- 
haps many of the feelings with which his boyish days were 
associated, he thought but seldom of Catherine Murphy, or if 
he did, it was, perhaps, without regret that he had been un- 
successful as her lover. 

Tom continued, however, to go to M‘Sweeney’s school for 
another year, at the end of which he had learned more than 
the said M‘Sweeney could teach, and was “‘ quite all-out and 
entirely”—to use the pedagogue’s own word—‘‘ beyant his in- 
genuity or comprehension to resolve.” M‘Sweeney, therefore, 
called one morning on old Courtney, and told him ‘‘ that he’d 
have to send Master Courtney to some other school, for that 
he could get no good of him—that in place of larnin’ his les- 
sons, and houldin’ his tongue as a clever boy ought, and takin’ 
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always interruptin’ him, startin’ him questions, and meanderin’ 
about books that he wasn’t within a year and a-half of.” 

It soon got abroad in good earnest that young Courtney 
was indeed a very clever boy, and that he could translate the 
Greek and Latin authors, and make no more of them than 
Johnny Rooney would of a Read-a-ma-daisy, and so it was that 
the parish priest—indeed, two of them—came one day to his 
father’s, and examined him ; in fact, they did their utmost to 
puzzle him, but without suecess—he quite astonished them. 

After this examination, they had a consultation with the 
father and mother, and very soon after it was rumoured that 
young Courtney was intended for the ministry, and would soon 
be going to Maynooth. 

To Maynooth he ultimately did go, and there he spent nearly 
three years studying for the Church, and occasionally coming 
home to see his parents for a few days. 

It was before the end of the third year that Courtney un- 
expectedly appeared at home, having nothing whatever of a 
elerical appearance about him, and unhesitatingly declared that 
he would not go back to Maynooth, as he had given up all 
idea of going into the ministry, but would give no reason for 
anything he either had done or intended to do. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE REV. FRANCIS MAHONY. 





In a late number of this Magazine, giving a brief and neces- 
sarily imperfect sketch of the literary labours of the talented 
Trishman over whom the grave has but just closed her portals, 
in the scant enumeration of his attainments, his great powers 
as an accomplished linguist were cursorily noticed. 

The astonishing fidelity and flowing ease with which he ren- 
dered into classic language the various dialects, and local 
songs of Europe, gave delight and gratification to the most emi- 
nent scholars. ‘The playfulness of his wit was only surpassed 
by the purity of his language. His high reputation on the 
Continent proves incontestibly that his great talents and scho- 
Jarlike productions were by no means too highly appreciated 
by his impulsive and enthusiastic countrymen. He has left 
behind him quite enough to secure for his memory a high 
place on the roll of eminent and highly-educated Irishmen 
resident on the Continent. 

We are not aware that it has been sufficiently noted, that 
when writing English verse, seemingly of the lightest and most 
playful character, he not unfrequently adopted the Spenserian 
metre. Buta comparison of some of his compositions with 
the celebrated ‘‘ Faérie Queene,”’ will leave no room for doubt 
on this subject. 

For the present we shall but cite, in proof of the true appre- 
ciation of his eminent merit by his survivors in the field of 
literature, the following playful tribute to his memory, from 
the pen of an accomplished admirer of his great and varied 
talents—we had almost said pupil, so much does the writer 
whose verses we shall quote appear to tread in the footsteps 
of his lamented predecessor. 

We must venture one trifling criticism on the following 
lines. There seems to be a lightness in the very eloquence of 
these verses, which seem hardly sad enough in tone to be 
quite appropriate to the occasion which has drawn them forth. 
Our loss is too recent, our sorrow too heavy, to permit us yet 
to relish any encomium on the spirit which has passed from 
amongst us, save such as is suited to the saddest measure of 
the plaintive muse. The occasion is so mournful that we 
would willingly have had lines adapted to a graver metre. But 
the true poet is not to be bound or shackled by prosaic rules ; 
he rends the chain which would be cast upon his spirit and 


inspiration by minds of heavier mould, and, even in sorrow, 
bursts into song: 








ma 


IN MEMORIAM. 
“In deep dejection, but with affection, 
I often think on those pleasant times— 
In the days of Frazer, e’er I touched a razor, 
How I read and revelled in thy racy rhymes. 


When, in wine ¢ 1d wassail, we to thee were vassal, 
Of Watergrasshill, O renowned P.P ! 

May the ells of Shandon, toll blithe and bland on 
The pleasant record of thy memory. 


Full many a ditty, both rare and witty, 
In this social city, have I heard since then; 

With the glass before me, how the dream comes o’er me 
Of those attic suppers, and those vanish’d men ! 


But no lay hath woken, whether sung or spoken, 
Or truth left a token of such joy to me, 

As the Bells of Shandon, which sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


The songs melodious, which a new Harmodius, 
Young Ireland, wreath’d round its rebel sword, 
With their deep vibrations and aspirations, 
Threw a glorious madness o’er the festive board. 


But to me seems sweeter the melodious metre 
Of the simple lyric that we owe to thee, 

Of the bells of Shandon, that sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. . 


There’s a grave that rises o’er thy sward, Devizes, 
Where Moore lies sleeping from his land afar; 

And a white stone flashes o’er Goldsmith’s ashes 
In the quiet cloister close by Temple Bar. 


So where’er thou sleepest, with a love that’s deepest, 
Shall thy land remember thy sweet song and thee; 

While the bells of Shandon shall sound so grand on 
The pleasart waters of the river Lee. 





Here may be appropriately remembered Edmund Spenser’s 
famous verses, in which he so exquisitely, and with such poetic 
truth and beauty, sings the praises of the rivers of his long 
adopted country, not forgetting 


“Strong Allo tombling from Slew-logher steep, 
And Mulla mine, whose waves I whilom taught to weep.” 


The latter river was that which ran beneath the walls of the 
Castle of Kileolman, the lands surrounding which had fallen 
to the lot of the poet, as his share of the spoil of the forfeited 
estates of the great Earl of Desmond, distributed among the 
English adventurers upon the suppression of the famous Mun- 
ster rebellion, as it was termed, of that unfortunate nobleman. 

Here was Spenser visited by the no less celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who, after spending some time with him, took 
him to England, introduced him at the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, to whom he presented the immortal poet, who thereupon, 
in true courtier fashion, dedicated to her the three first books 
of his exquisite poem, the production of his peaceful leisure in 
his Irish retirement. 

But to return from our digression. In his verses, Spenser 
makes special mention of 

“The spreading Lee that, like an iland faire, 
Encloseth Corke with his divided flood.” 

Here it may be noted that the name of this river, which 
has been variously spelled by different topographers, some 
writing Leigh or Lea, has been derived from a Celtic word de- 
noting its translucent purity. To use the words of a great 
authority: ‘‘Notum est vocabulum yz, antiqua Celtarum 
lingua, clarum aque liquorem denotasse, qui et veteribus 
Latinis Liz fuerat. Est igitur Leuca quasi Lug av, vel trans- 
lucidus amnis, gualem vel hodie amnis,’”’ which we may freely 
render: ‘It is to be observed that the word wz, in the an- 
cient language of the Kelts, hath been used to denote the 
ciear fluid of water, which, in the old Latin language, was Lix. 
Therefore, Leuca is to be taken as if written Lug av, or the 
Translucid Stream, such as even to this day we behold it.” 

The attachment of the true poet to natural.objects—to the 
stream and to the mountain, to the valley and the wild hill- 
side, where he can retire from the carking cares of cities, has 
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been felt by every true lover of nature. As a modern poet tells | spring, when the verdure is of livht ereen hue, wien the trees 
us : bud forth in leaf and blossom, when the suns 3 in 


“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her, "Tis her privilege, 
Thro’ ali the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The heart that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 

Notwithstanding the rhythmical beauty of these lines, which 
have been much admired, we cannot help thinking that there 
is something of an effort here of an uneasy kind—a straining 
at an undefined feeling—nay, somewhat even of a misanthro- 
pical tendency half peeps out, and we prefer the more genuinely 
simple-hearted lines of the Ayrshire poet, who exclaims: 

“Their groves 0’ green myrtle let ither lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming summer exalts the pe:fume, 
Far dearer to me the lone glen o’ green breckan, 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow brume.” 


The touching simplicity, the genuine and hearty love of the 
country, in these latter lines needs no praise; they commend 
themselves to every true and innocent mind. 

It is said that the gentle and accomplished writer of whom 
we have spoken, and to the close of whose earthly career 
we have invited attention, when he found the light fading 
from his dimmed vision—when earth and its pleasures, his 
literary triumphs, and other sublunary enjoyments, were fast 
vanishing—with the genuine feeling of a well-regulated 
mind, he turned to the serious and sobering consolations of 
religion—expressed a wish that he might be taken home to 
his loved and never-forgotten country. ‘Though the gratifi- 
cation of this wish was denied to him in life, yet the pious 
care of his relatives transported his breathless remains to the 
country of his fathers. S. 





TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CASTLE AND GUESTS OF LORD DE LA RUPE, AND THEIR 

SPORTS. 
De La Rure Castte, the ancient ancestral seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord De La Rupe, might have served as the type of a 
noble country scat, such as Lonzfellow describes: 

“Somewhat back from the village street 

Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 

Across its antique portico 

Full-aged trees their shadows throw; 

And, from its station in the hall, 

An ancient time- iece says to all— 

For ever—never ; 

Never—for ever !” 

This is exactly the position which De La Rupe Castle holds 
with respect to the pretty village of Riversdale in the county 
of Cork. The approach from the bridge spanning the river 
Bride leads through lordly entrance-gates into a wide domain. 
The character of the scenery is tame without monotony. The 
land is undulating, and rises and falls in a manner to present 
® mixture of hill and valley agreeable to the eye. On the verge 
of the horizon are highlands of respectable altitude, termina- 
ting in the brown headland called Cairn Thierna, or the Lord’s 
Cairn. The river Bride is a business stream that earns its 
living reputably—turning mills, irrigating fields, farnishing 
water for all useful purposes, and famous as one of the best 
trout streams in the country. The castle stands on high 
ground, and the views from the windows are very pleasing. In 





patches upon the lawn, and the clumps of noble trees spread 
their shadows on the grass, it is a handsome place. The 
castle is an irregular pile, built at various times, the older 
portion bearing the signs of great antiquity. As might be ex- 
pected from the exterior, within it is somewhat ramb'ing and 
old-fashioned ; but comfort united to elegance, and the gene- 
rous spirit of unaffected kindness, is there displayed. ‘The 
noble host, when I last saw him, was in the prime of life—tall, 
and strikingly handsome, and in these respects well matched 
by Lady De La Rupe, whose figure was tall and commanding, 
and her face the unmistakeable index of good temper and sound 
sense. 

I dearly love to be a guest in one of these old fendal castles. 
What interesting records can be traced in many of our historic 
houses, consecrated by the virtues and exploits of generations. 
liven those whose names are not inscribed upon the roll of fame 
leave memories behind. The joyous sounds of life when the 
heir becomes of age, the merry festive party in the dining- 
hall, the gay dance in the drawingroom. Here my noble 
friend's father brought his young and lovely bride, here he 
tasted the pleasures of domestic love, and both felt age creep- 
ing over them without diminishing their regard for one 
nother. These upper rooms, long quiet and silent, again re- 
verberated with the shouts of children, witnessed the noisy and 
merry pranks of infancy, the fearless sports of youth, the 
aspiring efforts of manhood. 

Some of my friend’s children were sufficiently grown to 
form part of the family cirele. Two lovely daughters, with 
their governess, gave us their company in the drawingroom. 
The Lady Adela St. Maur, a niece of Lady De La Rupe’s, 
Captain Woods, a famous sportsman from the sister country 
of England, who brought his irained hawks to fly, and his cor- 
morants to fish in Irish waters; the Rev. Mr. Pyne, tutor to 
young Hubert De La Rupe; and.myself, were domesticated in 
the castle. 

Life, in a country house such as De La Rupe Castle, has 
been not inaptly compared to life at court. We have in the 
host and his family a petty monarch and the princes and prin- 
cesses of the blood; the aristocracy is represented by the 
guesis ; valets and ladies’ maids may do duty for lords and 
ladies-in-waiting ; while the tenantry around require no twist- 
ing or stretching of the imagination to form a tolerably aceu- 
rate representation of the ratepayers. In Castle De La Rupe 
we found the latest improvements in all that conduces to civi- 
lize and render life enjoyable. The equipages were of the 
latest design ; we beheld modern gardening, the latest inven- 
tions in cooking and upholstery; and these formed a marked 
contrast to the primitive notions of our ancestors, of which the 
castle furnished some quaint vestiges. Both Lord and Lady 
De La Rupe loved society, and saw a good deal of company. 

The drive from the castle to the race-course of Castle Lyons 
lay through a picturesque and well-tenanted district, watered 
by the Bride, and each day we had large dinner parties. As 
Captain Woods and myself were the young men of the party, 
and as my engagement to Miss Malowney had not penetrated 
the aristocratic walls of De La Rupe Castle, we were expected 
to chaperon the young ladies. Woods confined his attentions 
toyour host's eldest daughter, the Hon. Augusta De La Rupe, 
a truly elegant girl of seventeen ; and as her sister was two 
years younger, it was my fate to find myself exposed to the 
attractions of Lady Adela St. Maur. 

How I wish I had never seen her fairface! How painfal 
is the recollection of the days we passed together ; yet I cannot 
say they had not been pleasant ones. From my boyhood I 
was passionate and self-willed, impressible and volatile—never 
very steady, perhaps, and, in the words of Moore, always 
ready, 


“When far away from the lips that I loved, 
Just to make love to the lips that were near.” 
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So, I suppose, as that rascal Cupid would have it, when away 
from my beloved Catherine Malowney, to keep myself in prac- 
tice, nothing would do me but to make love to the Lady Adela 
St. Maur. You have a tolerable notion of the heiress— now for 
a description of her rival. Lady Adela’s figure was tall and 
stately ; there was something grand and patrician in her style 
ot beauty that rivetted attention and commanded admiration. 
She had dark eyes, and her rich olive complexion was well 
suited to her black hair and Grecian features. Then she was 
highly accomplished, had mixed in the best sets, and delighted 
in a flirtation. Can it be wondered at if, in the society of 
such a charming woman, notwithstanding my engagement, I 
found myself, in the language of a brother oflicer, ‘* slipping a 
bit.” 

The habits of a country house are, I need not tell you, 
gentlemen, quite calculated to facilitate the formation of kinal; 
feelings. At meals you mect the samo people, in the drawing- 
room you associate together, in your walks you ramble along 
side by side, in your drives you share the same vehicle, and if 
musical, your voices, perhaps, blend harmoniously to the one 
tune. I own I was fascinated by Lady Adela. I was intoxi- 
cated by her beauty, dazzled by her rank, and, in “ne anxiety 
to win her recard, exerted whatever powers of pleasing I was 
master of. Yet when I perceived she was not insensible to 
my efforts to please, and evinced towards me a predilection 
which I believed showed her regard for me was diilerent from 
that entertained towards any other inmate of the castle, I felt 
Ywas getting into trouble, but, like the wretched singed moth, 
J could not keep away from the blaze which destroyed while it 
dazzled. | 

Capt. Woods, 1st Life Guards, was lord of the manor of Wood- 
leich in Staffordshire—a noble old pile, built in the days when 
bluff King Hal dispensed with divorce courts, and shortened 
his wives by the head when he grew tired of them. «le was 
of commanding height, a fine soldierly-looking fellow, who 
was devotedly attached to field sports of every description, but 
more especially to the almost obsolete ones of cormorant fish- 
ing and hawking. He brought a brace of both sets of birds 
to the castle, and they afforded us rare sport. The cormorants 
were named the Detective and Isaak Walton. Large-sized— 
that is to say, about the size of a good duck, with straight 
beak, save at the end, which was sharply curved, they had 
remarkable sight, and were web-footed, which enabled them to 
swim extremely fast. "Woods knew how to fish with them, 
and as the Bride was full of trout, we had excellent sport. 
Leather straps round the neck prevented the cormorants 
from swallowing the fish; when they had taken a quantity, 
pressing the throat caused them to disgorge. The straps were 
then removed, and they were allowed to feed, and, my stars! 
what a spectacle that was! We have no notion of the rave- 
nous appetite of these birds; they were perfect gluttons. 
They opened their beaks, and clapped their wings, and 
screamed with eagerness ; then fish after fish was swallowed— 
head, tail, bones, and all! It seemed impossible to satisfy their 
appetite. 

The falcons, two beautiful birds, also afforded us a sport at 
once novel and exciting. Here Lady Adela was quite at home ; 





she had trained hawks herself, she told me—had taken them | 


in hand from the time they were each an eyas, hooded them, 
adorned their rufters with tufts of pheasant feathers, and flown 
them at all kinds of birds, from a pigeon toa heron. With 
Sir Tristram might she say, 
‘“‘ Ne is there hawk which mantleth on her peach, 
Whether high towering or accoasting low, 


But I the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her prey and all their habits know.” 


In the neighbourhood of Watergrasshill there is a tract of 


wide moory land well suited for the flight of birds, and here | 
Dublin.” 


we started were magpies, Which afforded good sport—although } 


we had gome excellent hawking parties. The principal game 


by no means equal to that afforded by the herons, but they are 
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difficult to rise. One day we discovered one, and keeping ag 
much as possible concealed by the hedges, the bird got up gently, 
to the delight of Lady Adela, who said to me: “Now, you 
shall see something better even than an Irish steeple-chase !’” at 
the same time letting fly the beautiful peregrine falcon which 
fluttered on her wrist. The bird, when released, cast its bright 
eyes quickly around, and as its keen glance fell upon the heron 
soaring high in the air, she fluttered for a moment as though 
with joy, and by successive gyrations rapidly ascended. That 
the dreaded foe was in pursuit was soon perceived by the 
heron, who was considerably above the falcon, but the spiral 
motion of the hawk rapidly diminished the distance, thongh it 
was plain the heron put on all steam, and’strove hard to keep 
above the enemy. ‘This was impossible; with less weight to 
carry, and stronger wing in proportion to its bulk, the pere- 
grine falcon soon soared above its prey, and swift as an arrow 
from the bow, and with as true an aim as William Tell’s, 
stooped the falcon on tie heron. The latter, seeing all chance 
of escape lost, endeavoured to transfix the hawk on its sharp wp- 
turned beak ; but the falcon avoiding this, dropped sudde:ly 
upon the heron, and soon the bloody beak and ruffled feathers 
proclaimed the fate of the victim, though we strove hard to 
prevent the heron’s death. 

The addition of Lord Tyrawly, one of the most celebrated 
Trish gentlemen jocks, whose whole delight was either im-riding 
or witnessing races, gave a new feature to the sporting circle 
at De Lia Rupe Castle. Although the season was rather late, 
he prevaiied on Lord De La Rupe to give us a day’s fox- 
hunting, and accordingly Davy was desired to have the hounds 
at Watergrasshill in four days’ time, and wind-up the hunting 
season. Due notice of the meet was to be given, as usual, in 
the Cork newspapers. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





UNE CHANSON FRANCAISE. 
Far, far from dear Lorraine, 
Where first I life received ; 
Far, far from dear Garenne, 
For love of which I’ve grieved. 
O listen, budding tree, 
Since none are near but thee, 
While often-times I sing 
A song of dear Lorraine, 
Which I long to see again. 


When the heavy clouds pass by 
In the dark and gloomy sky, 
When they hasten far to roam 
Towards my dear and happy home; 
Then I weep to think that they 
Can fly so far away; 
While with tears I often sing 

A song of dear Lorraine, 

Which I long to see again. 


Where flies my faithful song ? 
Alas ! I cannot tell. 
My thoughts where do they roam ? 
Ah! my heart knows that nght well— 
To him I pardon give, 
Though far away I live; 
While in suffering | sing 
A song of dear Lorraine, 
Which I long to see again ! 





Women are called the “ softer sex,” because they are so easily 
humbugged. Out of one hundred girls, ninety-five would prefer ostenta- 
tion to happiness—-a dandy husband to a mechanic. 
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CHAPELIZOD, COUNTY DUBLIN. 


Tne river Liffey, more than any other stream of about the 
same volume in Ireland, presents a variety of scenes, each of 
a character contrasting most strikingly with the others. From 
its birth-place amongst the hills, 


“‘ Where the heron waves its wings so wide, 
And the linnet sings so lonely,” 


to opposite the Poolbeg lighthouse, where it may be said to 
join the sea, is no very considerable distance, yet ‘‘ the valley 
of the Liffey,” as poor Tom Steele described the course of the 
river, possesses charms to gratify every variety of taste for the 
picturesque. 

At Poul-a-Phucea, near Ballymore-Eustace, the young stream 
in three magnificent bounds, descends a precipice 150 feet in 
height. The chasm in grauwacke rock, through which it 
dashes, is but forty feet in width, with sides all but perpendi- 
cular. After any considerable dash of rain, the scene pre- 
sented by the cascade is one of singular beauty. The first fall 
descends into a circular and very deep basin of rock, round 
the sides of which the waters boil and seethe with a motion 
somewhat like that of a whirlpool. The torrent then breaks 
into a number of smaller cascades, which, white and foaming, 
flash almost like light between the barriers of rock, which their 


action has worn into a thousand fantastic shapes. The name 
Poul-a-Phuea signifies ‘‘the Demon’s hole.” Strange it is, 


that the name of the enemy of mankind should not unfrequently 
be associated with beautiful scenes in this ‘“‘ her majesty’s 
island of Ireland.’’ Such, however, is the fact. We find 
‘ another Poul-a-Phuca on the southern shore of Lough Erne. 
Then we have the romantic chasm, the ‘‘ Devil’s Bit,’”’ in Tip- 
perary, the ‘* Devil’s Glen,” in Wicklow, and last, not least, 





the arch-fiend’s ‘‘ Panch Bowl,” at Killarney. But this is 
always full of water. Poor devil! 

Well, the angler for trout knows and esteems the gravelly- 
bottomed pools below the falls. The Liffey, indeed, from its 
head down almost to Island-bridge, near Dublin, is celebrated 
for the abundance and quality of its speckled inhabitants. As 
we are not now writing a ‘‘ Guide Book,” it is unnecessary to 
dwell at any length upon the minor beauties of this portion of 
the stream. At Leixlip are the walls of a once formidable 
Norman fortress, said to have been built by Adam Fitz-Here- 
ford. Though still in a fair state of preservation, and even in- 
habited, this castle, there is reason to believe, was the occa- 
sional residence of Prince John, afterwards King of England. 
But the place is possessed of older associations. Its name 
breathes of the time when Ireland was overrun by the fierce 
sea-kings of Scandinavia. It is a singular fact that notwith- 
standing their long occupation of Irish soil, the Northmen, 
beyond the names which they have given to a few localities, 
and which are still in use, have left scarcely a trace of their 
usurpation. Leixlip is but a slight corruption of two Scandi- 
navian words, which signify the ‘‘ Salmon Leap.” There can 
be no question that the village has been called after the beau- 
tiful cascade which occurs in its immediate vicinity, and which 
is known to most of the citizens of Dublin as the ‘‘ Salmon 
Leap.” O'Connell, at an early period of his career as a bar- 
rister, is reported to have made an extraordinary hit by the 
application of a little philological lore—a very little—for it 
consisted in the explanation of the signification of a single word. 
According to J. R. O’Flanagan, Esq., author of ‘‘ The Bar 
Life of O’Connell,”’ published in this Magazine: ‘‘ O’Connell 
was engaged in a fishery case on the Munster circuit, which 
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resulted in a verdict for his clients in 4 singuler way, The 
plaintiffs, for whom O’Connell was counsel, claimed as assig- 
nees of a company who had established a salmon fishery in 
the Blackwater, near Youghal. The original proprietors were 
Danish merchants, and the fishery was called by them ‘the 
Lax Weir.’ O'Connell's clients set up nets for the purpose of 
taking salmon, which was objected to by the defendants as 
illegal. At the trial the defendants brought forward witnesses 
who proved that the fishery in question was always called the 
Lax Weir, and their counsel argued that the plain and natural 
meaning of the term Law was an answer to the plaintiff’s case, 
for it was absurd to contend that a close weir, such as the 
plaintiffs sought to establish, could ever be termed a lax one. 
It is hard to say how the case might have gone but for a sug- 
gestion made to O'Connell by some unknown friend, that in 
the language of Scandinavia, the word lachs or law means a 
salmon, and that, as the place in question had originally been 
established by the Danes, there could be no reasonable doubt 
that Lax Weir simply meant Salmon Weir. It is a remarkable 
fact that the. name of the individual who thus afforded the 
future Liberator a most timely and important piece ot infor- 
mation was never known. The explanation, written in pencil 
upon a slip of paper, was handed to O'Connell at a time when 
he was actually addressing the court. Its author, though 
anxiously sought after by the triumphant counsel, could not be 
discovered. Those few lines, scribbled in pencil, gave a ver- 
dict to O’Connell’s clients, and to himself ‘‘ a great and sud- 
den growth of his infant reputation as an advocate.” 

In the vicinity of Leixlip, anciently ‘‘lax-leap,” may be seen 
the remaing of St. Wolstan’s monastery, founded, as is gene- 


_ rally believed, about the close of the 12th century by Adam 


Fitz-Hereford. Little more than a grand entrance gateway re- 
mains. Adjoining the ruin, and with a variety of picturesque 
arches of various forms spanning the bright, beautiful river, 
stands one of the very oldest bridges in Ireland, a monument 
of the munificence of an ancient citizen of Dublin, John Le 
Decer, who lived about the middle of the 14th century, and 
who at his private cost erected the structure. 

Here, indeed, is an exquisite scene of pastoral beauty. The 
grey and many-tinted walls of the time-honoured building are 
in admirable keeping with the ancient woods which fringe the 
river's banks. The stream flows through a valley of loveli- 


ness, and it is difficult to realize the idea that the Liffey is the. 


same river which at Dublin is the source of so many unplea- 
sant associations, especially in connexion with the olfactory 
nerves. A little lower down the stream, may be visited some 
mills, the. erection of which, if we can credit a current legend, 
may, or rather must be attributed to—the devil ! 

The. story is told of a certain Colonel (Luttrell, we be- 
lieve), who, not having the fear of God in his heart, and tempted 
by the instigation of Satan, offered to surrender himself body 
and soul to the arch-fiend, on condition that the latter should 
cause, to. be erected for his use the millg in question. Evening 
beheld the river in its usual state of loncliness—morning 
dawned upon the, work long after known as the ‘“‘ Devil’s Mills,” 
and so far one of the contracting parties had fulfilled his com- 
pact, All was looked upon as a miracle, and after a while the 
neighbours-even ceased to wonder. The Colonel waxed fat, and 
exhibited the appearance of a contented and prosperous man. 
Time rolled on, and a great change gradually came upon the 
mind of the unhappy gentleman. His reckless and profligate 
ycath was followed by. an age of repentance and devotion. It 
is said that the devil took good care from time to time to 
remind him of his engagement, but the Colonel as often, begged 
for just one more ‘‘ year and a day”’ of earthly existence. At 
length, after many respites, a time arrived when the bond must 
be fulfilled—not one hour, or even a quarter of an hour, could 
be allowed. ‘ At least,’ entreated the wretched thrall, “‘ spare 
ine until that dying taper be burnt down.” ‘‘ Agreed,’ cried 
the infernal creditor ; ‘‘ you shall have till then.” 
the Colonel seized the almost expiring candle end, which he 


With that. 
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placed upon a Bible that lay upon the table, and 
could interfere, with one spasmodie gasp blew ont the e. 
The devil, who of course dare not as much as look at the hol 
book, finding himself thus overreached, vanished, as deal | 
in a clap of thunder, leaving his intended victim almost 

less with horror, and the scene of the interesting conference 
rather redolent of sulphur, brimstone, and other combusti- 
bles! 

The northern bank of the Liffey, nearly from Lucay to 
Knockmaroon Hill, adjoining the Phenix Park, is known to 
most of our readers as ‘‘ the Strawberry Beds” During the 
summer, and particularly in the months of June and July, 
almost every cottage in this district provides accommodation 
for parties ‘‘ on pleasure bent.” Strawberries and cream con- 
stitute the general fare of the great majerity of the excursion- 
ists, who are usually of the artizan class from Dublin. On 
Sundays during the season the scene at ‘the Beds” is very 
animated, and though excesses are occasionally committed, we 
believe the conduct of the people generally contrasts most 
favourably with that of the frequenters of the so-called “ tea 
gardens’’ of our neighbours across the water, 

The pretty white cottages, round the porehes of which 
honeysuckle, jessamine, and other plants are usually trained, 
with their well-cultivated patches of flower-beds and strawber- 
ries, have herea very ple: effect. 

Some notice of Palmerston, with its venerable yew-tree of 
perhaps a thousand years, and equally ancient church, has 
already appeared in the pages of this Magazine. At Knock- 
maroon the river passes between steep, richly-wooded banks, 
which offer countless studies to the landscape painter. 

Chapelizod, the subject of our present illustration, from 
the graceful pencil of Samuel Lover, immediately adjoins. 
The village is of great antiquity, and figures in the romantic 
history of King Arthur’s round -table. About the close of 
the 12th century, Chapelizod belonged to Hugh Tyrrell, the 
founder of Castleknock, in the same neighbourhood. It sub- 
sequently was granted to the Prior of Kilmainham, the chief 
establishment of the Knights Templars in Ireland. A chapel, 


| represented by the present church, would appear to have been 


erected here at, a very early period. ‘The present. edifice is 
probably not older than the 14th century, as indicated by 


several carved human heads, characteristic of about that time, 


which appear upon its veneeable belfry. Up to the memora- 

ble 6th of January, 1839, this tower was remarkable for the 

unusual luxuriance of the ivy wita which it was completely 

clothed, a peculiarity which drew from the authovess of ‘* Wan- 

derings through Ireland,” the following remark: ‘That Irish 

ivy is, beyond all comparison, finer and more luxuriant in its 

growth than the English.” To which suggestion D’Alton adds, 

‘*Could it be that it has more facility to develop and extend 
itself over the multiplied ruins that eover our long-devoted 

country?” In 1802, upon the suppression of the Templars, 

Chapelizod, with the rights of manor, lands, mills, fisheries, 

and weirs, became vested m the crown ; and the king, thp same 

year, granted all, for a period of fourteen years, to. the Prior of 
the Hospital of St. John, at Kilmainham. 

_The subsequent history of the place possesses little oftinterest 
tothe general reader. In 1663, as related by D’Alton, the 
Duke of Ormond was directed to purchase from Sir Maurice 
Eustace, 441 acres of the lands of Chapelizod, in order that 


the same might be enclosed in a park for the manor-house of 


whole manor, mills, town, and great house of Chape 
with the object of adding said additional lands to the par 
and he was instructed to enclose all with a stone wall and store 
them with deer. After many changes, the park now. known as 
the Pheniaz (a name derived from the righ words Fion and 
Uske, signifying fair or bright water, referring to.a spa situated 
near the Zoological Gardens) was finally laid out in an orna- 
mental manner by Lord Chesterfield, when Lord Lieutenant, 
and thrown open as a place of recreation for the citizens of 
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the Phoenix ; and in the ad ae an was ordered, to sa Sows 
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Dublin. Some thirty years ago one of those singular remains 
of antiquity, styled cromlechs, was found in a sandpit imme- 
diately ha at the village. Unfortunately, no detailed ac- 
count of the partictilars of the discovery has been preserved, 
but the stones which formed the monument have been set tp 
in the Y new of the Zoological Gardens. In 1888, upon a 
hill a little to the north of the village, and to the rere of the 
Hibernian School, a perfectly similar tomb was unearthed by 
labourets engaged in ie the ground. This work still 
remains in its old position. It consists of a stone vault or 
chamber, and within it were found two perfect male skeletons 
in a recumbent position, and also the tops of the femora of a 
third, and a single bone of an animal supposed to have been a 
dog, Immediately under each skull a collection of shells 
Nihirg Litoralis), which had evidently formed a necklace, was 
und, and also a fibula of bone, precisely, according to Sir 
Williatn Wilde, like those discovered under somewhat similar 
circumstances in Denmark. A small flint knife also occurred 
within the kistvaen, or chamber. Alt these remains are pre- 
served in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. It isa 
singular fact that the mound by which this well-defined crom- 
lech was anciently covered, contained several decorated cine- 
urns, containing burnt bones and ashes. 
ot far from the Liffey, to the southward of Chapelizod, may 
be seen the rained church of Esker. The building is at pre- 
sent in such a state of ruin as to possess little attraction for the 
architectural student, but the name of the place is interesting, 
as it refers to an event in the 2nd century, when Conn of the 
Hundred Battles was compelled by his rival, Eoghan Mor, 
otherwise Mogh Nuadhat, to divide the sovereignty of Erinn 
between them. The division was marked by a line of gravel 
hills extending with but few breaks from Dublin to Galway, 
and called of old “‘ Hiscir-Riada."" ‘‘ The northern part of this 
territorial division” (writes tho Rev. J. O'Hanlon, in his most 
useful ** Catechism of Irish History,”* a book which should be 
in the hands of every Irish schoolboy), ‘‘ named Leath-Cuinn, 
or Conn’s Half, was assigned to the acknowledged monarch ; 
whilst the southern portion obtained the appellation of Leath- 
Modha, or Modha’s Half, over which the Munster prince exer- 
cised independent jurisdiction.’ At Esker the division is so 
well marked as to present the appearance of a gigantic artifi- 
cial earthwork. How strange, a name given more than 1,700 
years ago, still remaining unaltered ! 

Below Chapelizod, the Liffey flows slowly and sluggishly, as 
if conscious of its impending change from a bright, sparkling, 
healthful stream (“ a joy for ever” to the lover of nature), to 
that open sewer of indescribable filth which appropriately com- 
mences at George IV.’s bridge, and may be said to terminate 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the grave of the “ Sham 


are many historical associations in connexion with 
the Liffey at Dublin, to which, as our space at present is ex- 
hausted, we must hope to refer our readers upon a future 
occasion. W. F. W. 





CITY RECORDS. 


‘THE LANDGABLE.” 

“ Sheweth unto your wisdomes, Nicholas Stanyhurst : That whereas he 
hath a messuage at the corner by the Pillory, unto the south side of the 
said Pillory, which is lately charged by the Receiver of the landgable 
with moche more rent, as to the landgable, than it was by the old roll or 
record of the landgable, readie to be shewed unto your wisdomes: where- 
fore he beseech your wisdomes that Mr. Mayor and Recorder may be as- 
signed, by the assent of your wisdomes, to view and compare the Re- 
ceiver’s boke of the landgable with the old ancient record of the same, 
so as the said messuage be not henceforth charged than it hath byn in 
tyme’ past, and this in the way of justice.” (Council Book of the City— 
38th Henry VIIL.) 








* Dublin: John Mullany. 
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WILLIAM PUTNAM M‘CABE, 


A rew incidents in the life of this arch-rebel may not be an- 
interesting to some of the readers of the In1su CH roNt- 
CL&. William Putnam M‘Cabe was born in Antrim. Hi 
father, who was a relative of the American general Putnam, 
after whom the son was called, was @ sincere and nt 
patriot, and it would appear that in early youth M'‘Cahe's 
mind was very much influenced by the national feelings of his 
parent. In his boyhood he was very wild and romantic—of 
that peculiar turh of mind of which a very good or a very bad 
man is generally the result. Some of his early pranks gave 
his father so much uneasiness that he determined to try what 
effect a removal from his own home would have on him. He 
was accordingly sent off to Manchester in search of sense 
enough to get him through the world. 

After his return, he became acquainted with some of the 
leading spirits among the United Irishmen in Belfast, and, as 
his mind was naturally warm and daring, he joined them, and 
commenced the adventurous career of a rebel. Before he 
joined, his unflinching courage, quick wit, and talent at mimicry, 
were well known to those whose fortunes were now to be his 
own. A more useful man they could not get than M'Cabe, 


| and they showed their just appreciation of his talents by the 


work cut out for him to do. Our people are renowned through 
the world for their natural wit, and their love of it under any 
shape or form. For the work of propagating union among tho 
people, a man after their own heart was required; and the 
leaders of the movement, knowing that M‘Cabe was the great- 
est wit within their ranks, or perhaps without them, imposed 
on him the duty of organizing his native province. This was 
no easy task under the eyes of an Orange magistracy, who bad 
as keen a scent for a rebel as a beagle has fora hare. They 
were the chief obstacle in his way, and the great difficulty of 
his task was to perform it without attracting their attention. 
On a certain day there appeared posted throughout a great 
part of the province an announcement to the Presbyterians of 
Ulster, that a “‘coverted Papist” would preach ‘‘ the word” in a 
certain barn, and explain how he became convinced of the true 
doctrines of Presbyterianism, The announcement was not an 
unusual one, and attracted no extraordinary attention. It 
would not, perhaps, have drawn a very Jarge audience, for 
itinerant preachers were rather numerous at the time, had not 
M‘Cabe’s quick wit suggested the artistic touch of a ‘* converted 
Papist.” As it stood, if effected its purpose completely, by 
attracting the notice of the quiet Presbyterians of the North, 
without arousing the suspicions of the magistracy. Religious 
feeling ran very high at the time, and the whole moral .atmo- 
sphere was fainted with the most abominable calumnies 
against the ‘‘ Papists.”” As all these slanders were circulated 
by interested’ persons, the sober-minded among the dissenters 
did not give them very ready credence ; but they now flocked 
in crowds to hear them denied or corroborated by a veritable 
renegade. As the hour approached for the grand scene, hun- 
dreds of respectable-looking farmers, bestriding their nags, 
mounted on cars, or travelling on foot, flocked in the direction 
of the barn. Wheti the discourse was over, the people seemed 
delighted with the preacher and his doctrines. His fame spread 
through the country, and his next announcement was answered 
by a greater concourse. This could not continue. The autho. 
rities at length got an inkling of what was going on, and a body 
of Orange yeomen, under an Orange captain, were despatched 
to get some spiritual consolation from this self-commissioned 
officer in the church militant The concourse on this occasion 
was greaterthan usual, When all wasin readiness, the preacher, 
in a flowing gown, broad-brimmed hat, and immense green 
spectacles, ascended the rostrum with all due solemnity and de- 
corum. After talking for a short time on the errors of Popery, 
he told them, that although he had ceased to be a Papist, he 
entertained no ill-will for any of his old co-religionists. That 
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they were good and honest men, liberal and high-minded, 
though unfortunately in darkness and the shadow of death. 
That they were not bigoted, as designing knaves would repre- 
sent them, but ardently desired a union with their countrymen 
of every persuasion. He then turned to politics—spoke of 
fatherland, fidelity, and told them their only hope was in 
union. 

When he had worked them up to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, he proposed the oath, and the whole crowd was 
rushing to take it, when lo! a whistle was heard at the door. 
‘“‘ Out with the lights!” roared the ‘‘ converted Papist,” batter- 
ing down the nearest candle with his broad-brimmed hat. The 
assembly followed his example, and in an instant the barn was 
in total darkness. The officer roared like a madman at this 
unexpected disappointment, and called on the ‘‘ b—y rebel’ 
to surrender. The whole assembly was threatened with instant 
destruction if they did not immediately give up their spiritual 
adviser. In the midst of the officer’s anathemas, the voice of 
a drunken soldier was heard near the door, swearing at the 
unfortunate ‘‘ croppies,” and calling for his musket, which he 
had left outside. He was ordered to get it, but no sooner had 
he passed the door, than the clear tones of the preacher were 
heard, urging the people to union and fidelity, and taking an 
affectionate farewell of the yeomen. The fame of this exploit 
spread far and wide through the country, and established such 
a character for M‘Cabe among the people, that the government 
looked on him as one of their most dangerous enemies. The peo- 
ple had not done laughing at the ‘“‘ converted Papist,”’ when 
another and another adventure of M‘Cabe’s was noised abroad, 
to the great annoyance of the Orangemen, but to the undisguised 
delight of the dissenters and Catholics. Proclamations offering 
rewards for his arrest were posted throughout the whole province 
of Ulster ; but the search was conducted with the greatest energy 
in Belfast, where it was known he spent most of his time. The 
place was so well watched by spies, and the search prosecuted 
with such vigour, that he felt it getting too warm. The 
directors, to put him out of harm’s way, sent him on a mis- 
sion to organize the county of Dublin. His fame had gone 
before him, and no sooner did the peasantry hear of the man 
who had come amongst them, than they flocked to him in 
thousands to be enrolled in the society. Ina very short time 
the whole county was in a ferment, the people were every- 
where enthusiastic, and their conduct soon attracted the notice 
of the authorities. A suspicion of the prime mover seems to 
to have crossed the minds of some of the local magnates, and 
active measures were in preparation for his capture. But they 
were not to have him that time. 

While he was at work in the county Dublin, and while the 
magistrates were planning his arrest, some members of another 
society, called ‘‘ The Defenders,’”’ were on trial for their lives 
in Roscommon. The trial of the first prisoner, whose name 
was Dry, was almost finished, and it was evident that the poor 
fellow’s career was fast closing, when a dashing young gentle- 
man, dressed in the brilliant uniform of a cavalry officer, and 
attended by an orderly sergeant, entered the court. The pre- 
sence of an individual holding such an honourable position 
among our ‘‘ gallant defenders,” excited some curiosity in the 
court. Every attention was paid to the soldier, but his pre- 
sence lost its attraction as the awful moment of life or death 
approached for the man in the dock. The jury had given in 
a verdict of death. The judge, after finding that the ‘ black 
cap” was at hand, was inflicting the usual amount of solemn 
bosh on the prisoner, when the young officer stood up, and in 
the most respectful tone, and a peculiarly English accent, took 
the liberty of informing his lordship that he had been deputed 
to try to win back such rebellious characters to their alle- 
giance, and get them to join the royal army. After some 
conversation and the inspection of credentials, the judge was 
convinced of the truth of the officer's representations, and per- 
mitted his sergeant to have an interview with the prisoner. 
The sergeant, whose name was James Hope, one of the stanch- 
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est rebels in the 98 movement, walked to the dock and asked 
him ‘ would he join the service?” Dry, whose wits seem to 
have been sharpeped by his danger, eyed him sharply for an 
instant, and then unhesitatingly answered, ‘‘ Yes.” An order 
was made, and Dry was handed over to. the custody .of the 
officer. Another prisoner, through stupidity or otherwise, 
bungled a little, and was asking such awkward questions that 
Hope thought it prudent to leave him to his fate. The officer, 
fancying that this might excite suspicion, withdrew as quietly 
as possible. He was right in his conjecture, for he had not 
been long outside the courthouse when the judge expressed his 
uneasiness, and a short investigation proved, to the great 
chagrin of his lordship, that the ‘‘ converted Papist”’ had turned 
cavalry officer. All the power at the judge’s disposal was 
immediately put into requisition. Patrols were despatched in 
every direction to deprive the dangerous traitor of every 
chance of escape. Loyalty stood aghast throughout the coun- 
try ; and from the seat of government there issued proclama- 
tion after proclamation, offering large rewards for the capture 
of M‘Cabe. Every possible exertion was made to bring him 
within the meshes of the law. 

While the excitement created by his hoax at Roscommon 
was at its height, he set out to organize the county Wexford. 
On his way he occupied the same seat in a coach with a mem- 
ber of parliament to whom he was well known, but his dis- 
guise as a Yorkshire manufacturer was so perfect, and he sus- 
tained the character so well, that his companion could not 
imagine himself talking to William Putnam M‘Cabe. His ex- 
ertions in Wexford were unceasing, and the number which 
afterwards flocked to the standard of General Roache showed 
the spirit he had left there. He went about in the guise of a 
gentleman or a beggar, a farmer or swaddler, just as it suited 
his own convenience or taste. A gentleman, who was a mem- 
ber of the society of United Irishmen, stated to M‘Cabe’s bio- 
grapher, that he met him twenty times during his stay in the 
county, and on no occasion did he recognize him until he chose 
to reveal himself. It is no wonder that the authorities could 
not recognize him wksn his own friends and fellow-labourers 
were unable to do it. 

Once, while escorting Lord Edward Fitzgorald, he was 
arrested and lodged in the Provost, guarded at that time by 
the Dumbarton Fencibles. Fortunately he was not recognized 
by the authorities, but there was a feeling that whoever he was 


he would be safer in their custody than outside it. As no very 


grave suspicion attached to him, no unusual rigour was en- 
forced, and he was allowed to mix with the soldiers and their 
wives, having the greater part of the day at his own disposal. 
He assumed the Scotch accent, and in a very short time 
ingratiated himself with his pretended countrywomen. The 
knowledge of the manufacturing districts which he acquired 
during his early education in Manchester, seasoned by a spicing 
from his own inventive genius, enabled him to pass himself off 
as a native of Glasgow. With the women he was very com- 
municative, and they, of course did not receive his communi- 
cations in silence. From them he learned not only their own 
history, but the history of every soldier in the regiment, toge- 
ther with numerous little anecdotes, and scraps of information 
about families in Glasgow, which to many others would be 
useless, but were of the last importance to M‘Cabe. When 
he had possessed himself in this way of all the information he 
required, he transferred his society from the soldiers’ wives to 
the soldiers, and, by giving out to them the information he 
got from their wives, led them insensibly to believe that he 
was a fellow-countryman in difficulty. Such a character as 
M‘Cabe could not fail to be popular, and when it became 
known in the regiment that he was a native of Glasgow, & 
memorial was immediately prepared and despatched to the 
Lord Lieutenant, praying for his release, as he was not an Irish 
rebel, but an honest Scotch lad, well known andr in 
Glasgow. The result was an order for his liberation, and 
M‘Cabe, after warmly thanking his fellow-countrymen and 
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women for their kindness, set out to resume his task of under- 
mining British authority in these parts. 

After the arrest of his brother directors, M‘Cabe was every- 
where, exhorting, encouraging, directing, and fighting. Ifthe 
nobility and insinuating persuasiveness of Tone’s mind ena- 
bled him to influence the rulers of the earth in favour of his 
country, the energy and inexhaustible resources of M‘Cabe 
well fitted him for combining the people, and ruling in their 
noisy councils, They relied implicitly on his ability, and well 
they might, for if there was a man on earth to extricate them 
from their difficulties, M‘Cabe was that man. He was a man 
after their own hearts, and whithersoever he would lead, they 
were satisfied to follow. When the rebellion was crushed, it 
was hoped by many that he had fallen, or at least had left the 
United Kingdom for ever. But they were not to get rid of 
him so easily. Commotions in Wales drew the attention of 
the government thither, and there was M‘Cabe, active as ever, 
and still successful in eluding the spy and informer. From 
this he went to France, and established a cotton factory at 
Rouen. And here is a curious episode in his life, When it 
was heard that the cotton factor of Rouen was the notorious 
Irish rebel M‘Cabe, Napoleon, then at the height of his power, 
paid him a visit, and presented him with a sum of 4,000 francs. 
Curious, is it not, that this man, held up in his own country by 
miscreants such as Higgins and Castlereagh as an infidel and 
socialist, should in France be the host of a prince who had 
almost all Europe under his feet ? 

The active spirit of M‘Cabe, stimulated by his cordial hatred 
of England, could not suffer him to remain long at rest. He 
gave up his peaceful av@cations at Rouen, and set out for 
London, where he appeared one morning with a plan to revo- 
lutionize England. Wherever he went, popular dias!urbances 
marked his progress. In Nottingham, Glasgow, Manches er, 
and other towns, he left a train of discontent which the autho- 
rities found it difficult to repress, and it is though: that he was 
at the bottom of the treason for which Colonel Despard was 
executed. 

In 1808, before Emmet’s insurrection, he visited Ireland. 
The attempt at rebellion gave the authorities a very good pre- 
text for stamping out everything like disaffection, and gibbet- 
ing every individual obnoxious to the government against 
whom any proofs of complicity could be adduced. Accordingly, 
when-it was reported at the Castle that M‘Cabe was once more 
within their jurisdiction, the greatest anxiety prevailed for his 
capture. All the spies at the disposal of the government were 
told off for the purpose of ‘‘ setting” him. They tracked him 
to Belfast, and their exertions there were so successful, that 
they marked him down in a certain house. In order not to 
attract attention, a small force, just sufficient to take him, were 
despatched to make. the arrest. They came to the house unob 
served, and M‘Cabe, who was in a bed-room upstairs, knew 
nothing of his danger until he heard the noise of the soldiers 
at the street door. When the last of them had entered, and 
they were on the way leading to the room where he had con- 
cealed himself, he flung up the window with such violence, 
that the noise resounded through the house. When the sol- 
diers heard the crash they made a rush at the door, and burst 
it open. Some of them searched behind the doors, others 
looked under the bed, others out of the window, but M‘Cabe 
was nowhere to be seen. Precipitate as was the rush made at 
the door, more precipitate was. the rush out again. An alarm 
was given, and the services of every disengaged thief-catcher 
within hearing were put in requisition. The whole neighbour- 
hood was in an uproar. Every man’s house and out-offices 
were searched, but still no M‘Cabe. While confusion reigned 
outside, the gentleman in whose house M‘Cabe had been, 
entered the unlucky room, bewildered at his own danger, and 
grieved for the safety of his friend. ~ He walked around the 
room for a while, very much agitated, and at last gave vent to 
his grief in words. No sooner was the first sentence concluded 
than he thought he heard something stirring behind him, and 





looking round, he saw the face of M‘Cabe, cool and comic ag 
ever, peeping out between the tick and the palliasse. Any 


- fool could have jumped out of the window. M‘Cabe, it seems, 


had too much regard for his health to risk the fall. 

When all signs of active disaffection had ceased in the coun- 
try, he found it necessary to come back about some law busi- 
ness. As he did not affect any disguise or concealment he was 
arrested, and, after a long term of imprisonment, got his liberty 
on the understanding that he was never again to revisit Ire- 
land. But the old love was too strong for him, and back he 
came to see the mountains once more. Again he was arrested, 
and this time confined with ungenerous rigour. He remon- 
strated, but all to no purpose. He asked on what charge’ he 
was arrested, and he was answered that there was evidence 
enough against him to bring him to the scaffold. He said he 
was well aware of that, if they wished to bring his doings in 
"98 against him, but he thought the laws had been sufliciently 
vindicated that time, and he knew that if the government 
should decide on his death, the civilized world would execrate 
the policy that prompted such an act. At length, after a long 
imprisonment, he was let go, broken down in mind and body. 
Time and labour had done what man could not do, and the 
conspirator, the wit, the patriot, and the scholar, was now de- 
crepit and helpless, sunk under a premature old age.- He bade 
an eternal farewell to the country of his heart, returned tothe 
country of his adoption, and died at Paris in 1821. 

Pr. 





TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HUNTSMEN, HOUNDS, AND HUNTING. 


Lorp De La Rupr was born a sportsman. It is said ‘* Poeta 
noscitur non fit’—a man must be born a poet, he cannot be 
made one. So it is with sporting. I remember, when I was 
a boy, a brewer from our town used to attend our meets. He 
thought he was hunting, yet he was never out of his counting- 
house, and while the hounds were running, his thoughts were 
ever upon malt and hops. My lord’s father had kept a first-rate 
pack of foxhounds, and this accounts for the son’s taste. He 
was brought up in a sporting country, and early acquaintance 
with sport gave him a leaning towards it, which grew with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength. His knowledge 
of the breeding of hounds, their pedigree, condition, and qua- 
lities, was very great, and he was taught to regard a foxhound 
as one of the finest animals in creation. As he loved the 
chase, it is needless to add he was a bold and fearless horse- 
man, and always well mounted, with strong weight-carrying 
hunters in his stalls. His early initiation into the sports of the 
field gave him a thorough knowledge of the country. He 
could foretel the line the hunt would take almost certainly ; 
and when he grew up, and the management of the foxhounds 
devolved upon him, he was most fortunate in having Davy, the 
excellent old huntsman his father had employed, who was re- 
gularly apprenticed from his youth, and became a model hunts- 
man. We cannot be surprised, then, if the fame of Lord De 
La Rupe’s pack became well known throughout Munster ; and, 
while the master of the hunt was as fine a sportsman as ever 
sat in a saddle in the hunting-field, no man acquitted himself 
better in the drawingroom, the public assembly, or sustained 
his part with more ability in the House of Lords. 

Davy, the huntsman, was something of a character. His father 
had been a huntsman, and his mother a huntsman’s daughter, 
so there was no escape from his vocation—a huntsman he 
would be. As dog-boy in the kennel, Davy was early initiated 
into the management of the pack; his father taught him how 
to treat the young untutored hounds, and, when out cub-hunt- 
ing, instructed him in the different halloos and terms used in 
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hunting—how to recover hounds, and to act as whipper-in. 
This post was long filled by Davy—and a most important one 
it is. This made him perfectly competent to hunt the pack— 
to keep discipline among the hounds, both in field and kennel, 
without breaking their spirits or spoiling their courage. 
Though Lord De La Rupe felt some difficulty in giving Davy 
the place of huntsman when his father’s age caused him to 
shirk the werk, fearing the pack would not love him as wellas old 
Billy; yet the good temper Davy always exhibited towards the 
pack while whipper-in overcame his difficulty, and I was glad 
of it. Davy had the experience of his previous acquaintance 
with the does. He knew the merits and demerits of each, and 
not one of them bore him a grudge. He selected the best 
stock to breed from. The following lines may be taken as a 
good description of his model dam : 
* Her rush-grown tail 

O’er her broad back bends in an ample arch. 

On shoulders clean, upright and firm she stands ; 

Her round cat-foot, straight hams, and wide-spread thighs, 

And her low-dropping chest, confess her speed, 

Her strength, her wind, or on the steepy hill 

Or far extended plain; in every part 

So well proportioned.” 

When it was generally known the farewell meet of the season 
was fixed for Watergrasshill, Lord Tyrawly communicated 
with some of the neighbouring guests who usually attended 
Lord De La Rupe’s meets, and urged the propriety of giving 
Davy some appropriate token of their sense of his conduct, in 
ministering to their sport while doing his duty towards the 
noble lord. The proposition was heartily responded to. A 
solid silver hunting-horn and purse, with fifty sovereigns, was 
_ promptly subscribed for, and Mr. Lota, a popular fox-hunting 
' gentleman resident on the banks of the Lee, was entrusted 
with the horn for presentation; while Mr. Victor, a well- 
known sportsman, whose handsome country seat is situated 
upon the Bride, was appointed purse-bearer. This, of course, 
was kept a profound secret from all but the subscribers, and 
trusting for a good day, we waited the event. 

The time appointed came, and a jovial party of foxhunters 
sat to a substantial breakfast in the hospitable mansion of 
Lord De La Rupe. Oceans of tea, mountains of toast, eggs 
by the dozen, beef-steaks and mutton-chops, with rashers of 
bacon by the fitch, were demolished by theinvited guests—for 
a hunting breakfast was always part of the programme in the 
day’s performance at Lord De La Rupe’s meets. I met 
many of my old friends whom I had not seen for years, and 
our board had a fair share of divinities to grace it—Lady De La 
Rupe, her daughters, Lady Adela St. Maur, and the daughters 
of some of the neighbouring gentlemen, equipped in riding- 
habits, with complexions that art might imitate, but never 
equal. Kverything denoted we were to take the field in formi- 
dable equestrian array. The morning was all we could wish. A 
light breeze brushed away the dew, and cleared the mists from 
the hill-tops. Cairn Thierna—always my barometer when in 
that district—was without its night-cap, and looked clear and 
majestie as it loomed loftily over valley and moor. 

While we were at breakfast, Davy, attended by his whips, 
passed the windows with the pack. It was a gay and animated 
sight to see the noble hounds trotting in couples beside the 
huntsmen, who, in their neat scarlet frock-coats, round jockey- 
caps, the horn by the side, and long-thonged whips in hand, 
sat their horses like centaurs. They pursued their way along 
the smooth lawn until the turn of the avenue prevented our 
following them further with our gaze. 

The distance between the castle and, the fixture was but a 
few miles, so we rode our hunters thither, and, as usual, Lady 
Adela was my companion. I was so fascinated by the loveli- 
ness of this high-born damsel, that I surrendered myself to 
the intoxicating bliss of being her chosen squire, heedless or 
unmindful of all possible consequences. Had I thought on 
the subject of my engagement to the heiress of Ballypoorcen, 
of the disparity of fortune between the daughter of the Earl of 
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Knockdrin and myself—I would, of course, have acted dif- 
ferently ; but, as the Bard of Avon says, 
“ There is a destiny that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we may.” 

Leaving the avenue of the castle, our route led along the 
winding banks of the Bride, as it comes from Glenville in its 
course to the sea, and the shady groves and wide lawns of 
Lord Riversdale’s beautiful seat lay spread before us. For- 
wards we advanced towards the famed parish of Watergrass- 
hill, long under the pastoral care-of my venerated friend, 
Father Prout—a low-sized, ruddy-faced clergyman, whose ex- 
traordinary learning induced the versatile and highly gifted 
Rey. Francis Mahony, lately deceased, to adopt bis name 
as a literar# nom-de-plume, and obtain European celebrity 
by the publication of the inimitable ‘‘ Prout Papers,” which 
first appeared in Frazer’s Magazine. Watergrasshill was a long, 
very irregular village, in the centre of which stood a small 
inn, which, in coaching times, carried on a good business. 
Nearly opposite the inn stood the chapel, and a little outside 
the town, on the Cork side, was the Pretestant church. Not 
far from this was Mitchelsfort, the seat of Mr. Kilner, a 
‘chorough sportsman. Already the village was filled with men, 
horses, and dogs, intent on fox-hunting. Many had driven 
from Cork, and, having previously sent on their hunters, were, 
when we rode up, dismounting from their vehicles, unsul- 
lied by a speck of mud, dazzling in scarlet, with boots of 
mirror-like polish, and spurs glittering in the sun’s rays; 
others bestrode their silken-coated, mettlesome weight-carriers 
with unmistakeable satisfaction. | 

As Davy only waited our arrival to proceed to the covert, 
when his family, as he called the master of the hunt and my 
lady, appeared, he touched his hat and moved his horse, fol- 
lowed by the pack, towards the covert, called Johnston’s 
Farm. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAS? DAY OF THE SEASON. 


Wuite the hounds were drawing the coverts, I had time to 
look about me, and perceived the field was a numerous one, 
nearly all the sporting men of the district having, to use a 
well-known phrase, ‘‘ put in an appearance.” The Dennehys 
of Bellevue, the Courtneys of Ballyedmond, Doctors John 
O’Neill and Charley Murphy, Henry Decie of Douglas, Joe 
Carey of Straw Hall, Jasper Pyne of Ballyvolane, and many 
others whose names I fail to remember, clustered in groups. 
Lady Adela was a timid horsewoman, afraid of venturing too 
near the crowd, so we rode a little apart. She watched, how- 
ever, with interest, the proceedings of the hounds getting 
through the wood, and moralized over the scene. | 

‘¢Ts it not a lesson,” she said, ‘‘ to see those animals. How 
perseveringly they investigate every sign and token which 
affords the least clue to their prey. Look at that dog, mark 
his eager eye, his business-like air; see how he thrusts his 
nose into the heather, and snuffs every scent; with what agi- 
lity he jumps this impenetrable furze bank; and now he 
squeezes himself through the paling; another joins him, and 
they are now in consultation—this is the way the lawyers 
work. Hark! they are going to open the pleadings. Is not 
that what these big papers are called ? And now . 

‘‘ Hush! Lady Adela,” interrupted Lord De La Rupe, who 
had approached us while his fair guest was thus rattling away, 
and he wh'spered low, ‘‘ Make no noise, like a dear girl; the 
hounds are on the scent, and if we keep still, who knows but 
you may see the fox break covert.”’ 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth than a gallant fox 
stole slyly from the wood before our faces, and, skirting the 
boundary fence for a few yards, apparently not relishing the cla- 
mour within, where the pack was now in full ery, darted straight 
from the wood, and-went across the field at racing speed. 

Raising his hand to the side of his mouth, Lord De La Rupe 
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cried ‘* Tatty-Ho! Tatty-wno!” at the top of his voice, 
and immediately the hountls, hearing his well-known voice, 
rushed from the covert, and taking up the running swept past 
like the wind, so close that a sheet might cover them. Then 
the cries of the huntsman, the crashing of boughs, the break- 
ing of paling, the tumbling of fences, in the hot haste of men 
who knew if they lost a second they might be thrown out, told 
the excitement of all. Lord De La Rupe turned his splendid 
white horse over the first fence, and soon took up his place in 
the first flight. 

‘Now, Mr. Fogarty, asI am not able to ride over these 
nasty walls and banks, you must leave me, and gallop along 
with the rest of the field,” considerately urged Lady Adela; 
and one of his lordship’s grooms coming towards us at the 
moment, I desired him to see Lady Adela to Lady De La 
Rupe and her daughters, who were advancing towards her, and 
bowed in parting. Then giving my pawing steed his head, I 
raced him at the fence hefore me, and sailing over it without 
touching, made. the best of my way to overtake the hunt. 

That was no easy task. The fox, on leaving covert, selected 
Knockeen as his resting-place, and the line of country pre- 
sented many formidable obstacles for horse and rider as well 
as hound. ‘The fields, in many places small and heavy, made 
the fences numerous; and again, some wet marshy bottoms 
hindered us from keeping close to the pack. On emerging 
from these, however, a fine reach of pasture-land gave us the 
opportunity of pulling up for lost time, and we improved the 
occasion. The gallant pack stuck so close to Reynard’s brush, 
that he changed his mind, and, instead of trusting for safety 
to the covert at Knockeen, made at once for Bolton’s weod. 
We followed fast, and the pace was tremendous, many coming 
to grief over stone walls or high banks, and more than one 
scarlet coat acquired an earthy hue. 

Poor Reynard’s attempt to seek repose in Bolton’s wood 
failed. All his preconceived hopes of traversing the leafy 
lanes, and resting on the mossy banks, solacing himself with 
some of the neighbouring poultry, were completely bafiled. 
With eager eyes, flaming tongues, and threatening teeth, the 
hungry pack rushed close bebind him, when he fancied him- 
self in a safe retreat. Again he had to trust to his speed, 
and away with him to Lemlara. ‘Forward, hark forward!” 
cried Lord De La Rupe’s manly voice, and forward we went. 
Up the hill we pressed our panting steeds, breathed for a 
second when we reached the top, and saw the pack racing 
towards Dundollerick. Davy and the whips were well up, and 
we were soon in pursuit. On sweeping down the glen, we found 
the hounds running breast high in a view, and Reynard, 
still apparently fresh and game, making for Leadington. 
‘‘ Now gentlemen, hold hard!” cried Davy, for some young- 
sters were pressing too closely on the pack, but the Midleton 
road brought many to a check. Our gallant master of the 
hunt showed the way over a six-foot wall, and our horses, 
emulating the jump of the white horse, crossed it somehow, 
and we caught the pack. The chase had lasted nearly an hour, 
and many a steed was sorely distressed. We must have gal- 
loped nearly a dozen miles, taking every fence in the way, which 
was terribly heavy ona single horse. The old castle of Rath- 
cohane showed us Reynard’s move on Caherduggan, and, 
leaving the seat of a worthy Irish family, the O’Callaghan’s, 
behind, we sped on towards the Fair hill of Bartlemy, so well 
known to all lovers of horseflesh in the south of Ireland. 
‘¢ Hallo! what’s become of the fox ?” was now the cry, for 
the hounds suddenly became mute and stood still. 

‘¢ At last the hounds have a check,” I said. 

‘‘ Time for them,” was the unanimous response. 

‘* It is no check,” cried Lord De La Rupe, dismounting from 
his well-warmed hunter, glad of a moment’s rest; ‘‘the fox 
is safe, and I am not sorry for it,” added his lordship ; “* he 
has gone into a deep drain. 

‘The fox that’s chased, and get’s away, 
‘Will show us sport another day.’” 
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** Have you got any more original poetry ?’’ demanded Dr. 
O’Neill in a bantering tone. 

‘I never pretended to be a poet, Doctor,” answered his 
lordship good-humouredly. 

The case was as stated. A drain saved the fox, and as 
we all had enough of hunting, we were glad to wind up the 
season thus mercifully, and the gallant fox was left in peace. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE IDENTIFICATION, 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 





(Continued from page 298.) 





Tom Courtney was tall. His glossy, dark hair grew in rich 
curls backward from a broad and manly forehead, and con- 
trasted with the marble whiteness of a long neck, which Byron 
might have envied. His eyes shone with a dark but soft 
brilliancy, which prevented you from being able to ascertain 
their precise colour. His nose was straight and perfectly 
formed. His mouth was the most beautifully-formed mouth 
you ever saw, and his smile reminded you of the old ballad of 
the ** Wild Irish Boy,” which says, “‘ the whitest of pearl did 
but mimic his teeth.’’ His cheeks were pale—very pale—ex- 
cept at times, when exercise, or the excitement of debate or 
argument, tinged them with a bloom, which for a moment you 
thought rendered him handsomer than usual ; but when it was 
gone, you thought you were wrong, and that the pale cheek 
became him most. 

In disposition, Tom Courtney had hitherto been considered a 
most amiable and benevolent young man, and, as I have already 
said, his character for everything that was correct and. good 
had been proverbial. He was by no means ignorant of the po- 
sition he had already attained, and was likely still further to 
attain, by his learning and abilities ; but he had not, in con- 
sequence, exhibited any unbecoming pride or superiority over 
those with whom he had hitherto associated ; on the contrary, 
he was humble and discreet, and held fast, by his manners 
and conduct, the friendship of all those with whom he had been 
friends when he was no better dressed or better educated than 
themselves. With all this, Tom Courtney was as brave as a 
lion, and, for his age, as strong and active as any young man 
in the parish. Neither was he averse to the country sports 
and games of his time. In these he joined heart and hand, 
and you might sometimes see him stop his sport, and turn 
round to take the part of some poor weak and luckless ure)in, 
who had been tripped up and tyrannized over by some strong 
lout who was double his match. Several instances of bis dis- 
position in this respect I was myself acquainted with; one IL 
may mention, as it will tend to illustrate his love of justice, 
and, at the same time, the bravery of his nature. 

Upon one occasion he met little Barney M‘Dermott upon 
the road, crying in a most piteous manner, all covered with 
mud and dirt. He was trotting along the road, grinding the 
clay into his face and eyes with. one knuckle after the other, 
trying to stanch the tears ; but it was no use—they would come, 
and his cheeks and eyes were in a wretched state of clay and 
wet. Anyone must have pitied him to see the pickle he was 
in, and to hear the cry he kept up. Several persons who met 
him did pity him, but it was the silent pity of the eye--Tom's 
was the active pity of the heart. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Barney, my boy ?” said Tom. 

‘¢T went, sir,” said Barney (for the youngsters were in the 
habit of saying “‘sir’’ to Tom from the time they heard he was 
going to be a priest), ‘1 went, sir,” said he, *‘ iv a message 
wid a bit of a bundle for Mr. M‘Sweeney, below the chapel of 
Curhowla, to Mr. Kelly the ’praisier, and when I gev him ap 
the parcel he handed me a fippenny bit and a piece of white 
bread, and tould me to go home and tell Mr. M‘Sweeney that 
all was right.”” [Reader, you must fancy the sobs, and tke 
digs of the knuckles into the eyes, at the proper points iv 
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Barney’s tale, for I am not a fait at crying and sobbing 
upon paper.] ‘* Well, sir, big M‘Guire, that’s Bully M‘Guire, 
as they call him” [**I know him,” said Tom], ‘‘ was passing 
by at the time, an’ he seen me getting the fippenny bit, an’ 
he followed me on the road a piece until he got me out of 
retch of the house, when he tuck a hoult of me by the throat, 
an’ bid me give it up at wanst; but I held on as long as I 
could, and wouldn’t give it up—for what should I, sir—my 
fippenny bit ?—but he thrun me down, an’ bet me, and kicked 
me, and tuck id ov me in the spite of all I could do; and the 
piece of bread, too, sir; an’ I’m all sore, an’ kilt, where he 
murdered me.” 

‘‘ Never mind him, the cowardly ruffian,” said Tom, taking 
Barney by the hand and bringing him to the drain at the road- 
side, where he took out his pocket-handkerchief and washed 
the poor little fellow’s face and hands, and scraping his cordu- 
roys with the big blade of his penknife, he sent him home 
with the sobbing and crying so far subdued by the promise of 
another “‘ fippenny bit,” that an odd sort of hysterical laugh 
broke, out now and then in a very ludicrous manner. 

Upon the following Sunday, Tom Courtney walked up in 
front of the chapel of Curhowla, just after the congregation 
came out from prayers. It was a puzzling thing to them to 
think what brought Tom Courtney there. Well, at all events 
there he was, speaking civilly to such as spoke to him, and 
looking about him, as if he wanted to see some person in 
particular. 

*¢ Did you want anyone, sir?’’ said a rosy-faced chap about 
twelve or thirteen years of age. 

‘‘T do,” said Tom ; ** I want to see a fellow they call Bully 
M‘Guire ; is he here ?” 

‘¢ Oh, then, indeed an’ he is,’”’ replied the chap; ‘‘ you’ll find 
him behind the chapel wid Andy Regan and two or three 
more of ‘em, playing pitch-and-toss. Will I tell him you want 
him, sir ?” 

‘‘No, you need not mind it,’ said Tom, passing on; and 
just as he turned the corner, he saw M‘Guire under a large 
sycamore tree, and heard him vociferating with a great oath a 
strong denial of having picked up a harp instead of a head, 
while one of his toss-mates as strongly, and with as great an 
oath, charged him with having done so. As Tom came for- 
ward, Andy Regan saw him and wanted to refer the dispute to 
him, and began to explain it, while M‘Guire swore another 
tremendous oath, that ‘‘ he’d lave it to no man, and that he’d 
throunce anyone that dared to put in his word,” at the same 
time turning a look of defiance at Courtney. 

‘T’ll have nothing to say to this dispute,” said Tom, ‘but 
I have a little business with you, M‘Guire, upon another 
account.” 

‘‘ Well, and what have you to sayto me, Misther Courtney ?— 
nothing but what I’m able to answer, if you were twice as 
great a man, Misther Courtney. Book larnin’s not always the 
strongest, and you'll find it won’t do here.” 

‘‘ We'll see that,” said Tom. ‘‘ Do you know little Barney 
M‘Dermott, a boy from my neighbourhood, that you saw at 
Mat Kelly’s on Wednesday last ?”’ 

‘* Well, and what if I do ?” 

‘Just this,’ said Tom, ‘that you beat, and kicked, and 
abused him in a very brutal manner; and more, you robbed 
him of a five-penny piece, and if you don’t hand it out this 
very minute, I'll see if I am not able to make you.” 

This was a stout speech for a young man out of his own 
neighbourhood, and not within a stone and a-half as heavy as 
the fellow to whom it was addressed, and from whom it elicited 
no morethan a horse-laugh. However, Tom not only said it, 
but at the same time he closed up towards M‘Guire, and you 
might have observed the delight with which the other chaps 
eyed him, particularly Andy Regan, as he prepared to grapple 
with “the Bully.” And if Tom required ‘ back”—half- 
stranger as he was—he would have had it in that crowd against 

Bully M‘Guire. 
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‘¢ Come, hand it out at once,” said Tom, taking him by the 
collar. 

‘Not for you, at all events,” said M‘Guire, seizing him 
round the body, and endeavouring, by a sudden trip and side 

jerk, to throw him on the ground. But Tom was too active 
for him, and hitting him a quick and decided blow full in the 
face, he staggered him a pace or two from him, the blood 
spouting from his mouth and nose. It was now to be a de- 
cided struggle which was the best man, and M‘Guire, seeing' 
that his best chance was at close quarters, again rushed in upon 
him, and seized him round the body. A fierce struggle then 
ensued ; what Tom Courtney wanted in weight he had in bone 
and sinew, besides being as active as a deer. The result was 
that he ultimately got M‘Guire down, and declared that if he 
did not give the money up, he would drag it out of him b 
force. M‘Guire then promised to give it up if he’d let him 
out, and Tom stood off him. 

All this time the bystanders looked on in great delight, to 
see ‘‘ the Bully” getting what they long wished to give him, 
but what none of them had the courage to attempt. 

M‘Guire then fearing the result of another struggle with 
his antagonist—for all bullies are cowards—handed Tom a 
‘‘ fippenny bit,” at the same time swearing all sorts of ven- 
geance against him; but Tom kept never-minding him, and 
quietly turning his back upon the whole party, proceeded 
home. 

- The next morning Tom went to M‘Dermott’s house, which 
was not far from his own, and gave little Barney his fippenny 
bit, with one from himself to back it. 

Now, some persons may think the above circumstance un- 
favourable to the disposition of Tom Courtney, and had better 
not have been recorded of him, as it indicates a turn, on 
his part, unnecessarily to thrust himself into a quarrel, which 
is at variance with the amiability already attributed to his cha- 
racter. I am of opinion, however, that it arose from no such 
disposition; on the contrary, Iam convinced the feeling which 
prompted the act was such as did credit to his heart, at least. 
However, the fact is just as I have stated it, and be it for him 
or against him, judge ye! But such was the young man, not 
yet twenty years of age, who lay in giol, charged with the 
barbarous and cruel murder of a defenceless old wom:in— 
supported, too, by evidence that could scarcely fail to force 
belief upon the minds of all those who heard it, aud ultimately 
bring conviction home to the unhappy individual. 

So matteis lay for three months, and it was now the middle 
of February. The assizes drew near; nothing new had turned 
up, and Philip Moran had not been heard of in all that t:me— 
a very damaging fact for poor Tom Courtney’s case. 

Moran was a comfortable man, and between a cheap farm 
and a public-house at a good cross-roads, he was doing very 
well in the world. He was never known before to have been 
three days absent from home together—now, he had been 
absent for three months; and it was not clear to. me, that 
unless his evidence was very positive against his nephew, 
it might not be as well for him if he had not gone off. Under 
these circumstances, I was not sorry one morning to see Con- 
stable Hanly walking smartly up the little avenue that led to 
my quarters, and I soon heard his tap at my door. He came 
in, as I had anticipated, with a broad grin on his face. 

‘‘ Well, Hanly,” said I, determined to give him an oppor- 
tunity of coming out with what he had to say, as if I had not 
anticipated it, ‘‘ I suppose there is no chance of finding out 
where Philip Moran is; the crown summonses have arrived 
this morning, and there is one for him.”’ 

‘No chance in life, sir,” he replied, drawing himself up to 
his full height, ‘‘ no chance at all, but a dead certainty; I 
made him off at last.”’ 

‘* Ts it possible, Hanly ? we're all right now ; what does he 
say of the transaction? or did you sound him upon it 
yet ?” 
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‘¢ Say, your honour ? why, then, not a word, for I didn’t 
see him, good or bad ; he’s not in this part of the country, 
and ’tis so best, your honour ; but I know where he is stopping, 
and that’s as good. I'll serve him with the summons before 
Saturday night, as sure as his name is Phil Moran.” 
ae is he, Hanly ? and how did you make him off?” I 

Hanly then described how ‘‘ he had commenced to deal at 
the post-office for tea, sugar, and candles, &c, leaving Mrs. 
M‘Loughlin of Clonterm, and sent his littleson Johnny, some- 
times twice a day, for such matters, with instructions to purtend 
to be a stupid chap—which your honour knows he isn’t—bud 
to have his eyes and ears wide open. Well, your honour, 
yesterday, while he was in the shop, a tap come to the wooden 
pane in the window, and a gixl handed in a letter, with nine- 
pence to post-pay the postage, and said, ‘ Be sure, mam, if you 
plaise, to send that letter by this night’s post.’ ‘We never 
delay letters in this office,’ said the post-mistress, seemingly 
not well pleased, for she slapped up the wooden pane in the 
girl’s face, and threw the letter upon the counter while she was 
getting the tea and sugar for the chap. Well become him, your 
honour, he skiewed his shoulders round a bit, and read every 
word of the direction—‘ To Philip Moraghan, at Mrs. Carney’s, 
Carrickfergus,’ and there’s where I'll get Philip Moran ; your 
honour knows Moraghan’s only a blind—and a bad one,”’ he 
added, smiling at the success of his plan. 

‘¢ Well, Hanly, I’m sure you are right,” said I, and I gave 
him the crown summons with directions to start in plain clothes 
upon his mission. 

March 2nd.—Hanly arrived ; he had ‘‘ made off” Philip 
Moran, and brought him with him. I took him before the 
magistrate with the view of having his informations taken, but 
he refused in the most positive manner to be sworn, maintain- 
ing an unbroken silence, The magistrate explained to him 
the position in which he was placed, if his evidence was against 
his nephew, but that at the same time he had a duty to perform 
from which he should not shrink ; but Moran only compressed 
his lips the more closely, as if determined not to speak. The 
magistrate then told him if he continued to refuse, he had no 
course left but to commit him to gaol. His only reply was, 
‘¢ God’s will be done—I do refuse.”” A committal was then 
made out, and Philip Moran lay that night not four cells from 

his nephew in the county gaol. 
'  _Mareh 7th.—It was now the morning before the assizes. 
The Crown Judge, Sir William Smith, had arrived, opened 
the commission, given his charge to the grand jury, and retired 
to his lodgings. The town was in a bustle, two sentries were 
measuring about duelling distance before the judge’s door, and 
the sherift’s carriage was rolling up the street, with a long white 
rod sticking out of the window. Policemen with their packs 
had been arriving on the previous day in small parties from the 
distant stations, and lodging and eating-house keepers were on 
the alert. Two of these police parties met from different di- 
rections at the head of the main street, when the following in- 
cident occurred: Constable Collert, with two men, plumped 
up against Constable Ferriss, with one man, at the corner of 
the street. ‘‘Halloo, boys,’ said Ferriss, ‘‘ where do you put 
up? let us all stop together. Martin Kavanagh recommended 
us to stop at Frank Hinnigan’s, a quiet, decent house, and no 
resort of any one but respectable people ; come along with us— 
you'll not get cheaper or better lodgings in the town; come 


“Ay,” replied Collert, ‘so it is; but it’s very far from the 
court and the parades ; we're three to two against you, and 
come with us to Jemmy M‘Coy’s; ‘tis just as cheap and re- 
spectable a house as Hinnigan’s, and not half so far from the 
parades. Hinnigan’s, I know, is a clean, comfortable house, but 


it is an out-of-the-way place.” 

‘‘ Did you ever stop in it” said Ferriss. 

‘‘ I did, one quarter session, " said Collert, ‘‘ and, indeed, a 
nice, cheap house it is, but I tell you ’tis out-of-the-way; so 








come along with us to M‘Coy’s; the county inspector is very 
sharp as to time—he is always on parade himself. I vote for 
M‘Coy’s ; ’tis quite close to our work, boys.” 

_ “Toss up for choice,” said a young sub, who had not pre- 
viously spoken, “and let us all abide by the winner.” 

*“* Done!” said Ferriss, ‘‘ although I am very unlucky.” 

‘* Agreed,” said they all in a voice, and out came a halfpenny 
from Ferriss’s pocket. 

‘Tl cry,” said Collert. 

‘* With all my heart,” replied Ferriss. 

Up it went—* Head !” cried Collert. “ You lost,” said 

Ferriss, ‘‘’tis legs—I won for once in my life, boys; maybe 
there’s luck in that Manx halfpenny ; come, lads, follow me.” 
They all then adjourned to Hinnigan’s lodging-house. 
_ But why, you will say, drag in such nonsense as this 
into the story, and at such atime ? It is trifling and unneces- 
sary. I reply—pray, reader, be not too hasty in passing 
an opinion upon apparently small mattors. The incident is 
trifling in itself, but it is not unnecessary. There was no luck 
in the matter; Ferriss had misused the word, and you will see 
by-and-by that I dare not omit the fact. 

March 8th.—The assize morning had now opened upon many 
a miserable and panting heart, and upon none more miserable 
than the Courtneys and their friends—upon none, perhaps, so 
miserable as poor Tom Courtney himself, who was now on his 
way from the gaol to the court-house, handcuffed with some 
forty or fifty other prisoners, and guarded by an escort of 
police, with their bristling and shining bayonets. Whatever 
may have been his thoughts, his step was firm and his head 
erect as he passed into the dock. The judge soon after came 
into court, and business was commenced amidst the calling of 
names, the crying of ‘‘ Silence! silence!” the answering of 
‘* Here! here {” and, ‘*‘ To the box, Mr. ——.”’ 

Some minor cases were gone into on that day, and Tom 
Courtney’s trial was fixed for the following morning. 

I should mention that Philip Moran had been brought to 
the crown solicitor’s office on the previous day, but that officer 
had failed to extort a word from him, and he was now in the 
witness-room behind the court, as it was the intention of the 
counsel for the crown to put him on the table, to be dealt with 
by the judge. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LOVE AND FAITH; OR, A YOUNG MAID’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LAST DAY AT MOUNT CEYLON. 


Tux business of preparation soon commenced in good earnest at 
Mount Ceylon. Tradespeople of all denominations—carpenters, 
masons, plasterers, and painters—toiled through the long days of 
that summer time. Sundry pavilions, moss-houses, and grottoes, 
sprung into existence as if by magic. Miniature rustic bridges 
were tastefully constructed, to span the sparkling waters of many 
a mountain stream; and the little islets which dotted the glassy 
surface of the tranquil river winding round the wooded base of the 
hill upon which Mr. Archer’s residence was situated, were stocked 
with aquatic birds of rarest kinds and of every variety of plumage. 
Great terraced mounds of calceolarius and geranium, of flowering 
verbena, and many-coloured fuchias, of blooming roses, varynig in 
shade from the deep richness of the damask to the faint tinging of 
the early blush, had, mushroom-like, appeared from out the bright 
green verdure of the spacious lawn. Norah had thought it all but 
impossible to improve upon the beauty of the delicious gardens, 
whose shady, fragrant walks had so oft formed the scene of her 
twilight reveries, and could scarcely realize the contrary fact, until 
she actually beheld the charming transformations effected, and 
that, too, in so incredibly short space of time, by the experienced 
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staff of artistes to whom the carrying out of such alterations had 
been judiciously confided. 

Mr. Archer was one of those men who seldom look beyond the 
immediate gratifieation of their wishes. No consideration checked 
him—no obstacle embarrassed. He pushed forward to the object. 
he had in view, determined to crush, or at least to attempt to crush, 
whatever opposition might be offered him, heedless of the results 
either to himself or others. It was actuated by such feelings that 
he had made that great effort to ensure his success already related 
in a former chapter, and he was now pursuing an equally reckless 
course for the self-same purpose, without knowing or reflecting 
what might be the probable uences of such venture. As 
regarded the ex arrival he maimtained an unbroken silence. 
No word escaped his lips in the heari ; eC 
excite her suspicion of the visitant. Affable, amiable, and smiling, 
he was constantly to be found at her side, until people in general 
became enthusiastic on the subject of the arch-plotter’s paternal 
solicitude. And yet, there was an undefinable something in his air 
and manner that struck coldly upon Norah’s heart—a vague impres- 
sion of fear which she could by no means shake off or master. 
Alas! who could have thought that under the fair semblance of 
health, loveliness, and prosperity, there lived a soul filled with such 
dark presentiments, such deepening dread of coming woe | “Would 
Alfred Leeson never return ?” Her impatience once more to behold 
the one living being to whom, under every circumstance of difli- 
culty or of sorrow, her thoughts naturally reverted with so much of 
instinctive trust and hopefulness, grew daily more and more intense 
and unbearable. If she could but see him, speak to him, tell him 
of her trials, and listen to his counsel in return, she should not feel 
so utterly alone—so completely, irretrievably desolate. Woman's 
instinct was strong in Norah, as it ever is where the imagination is 
particularly sensitive; but the simplicity of her own heart, or the 
mastery of her affections, would sometimes lull it into forgetfulness. 
At such moments she would become oblivious of the mystery 
which so long had painfully occupied her attention—the acknow- 
ledged secret, still unaccountably withheld. He was, he must e, 
everything that was high-souled, and excellent, and honourable— 
she had known him always—(how many a time have we heard that 

same fond pleadmg in excuse for sacrifice of self, and entire renun- 
ciation of every human interest ?). She could not be deceived. 
The character of Alfred Leeson needed no further analysis. It 
was open as day. A fair, bright page, which all who willed might 
read! Poor Norah! she would have been very indignant with any 
one who should have ventured to tell her, that with all her talents, 
her speculations, and her theories, she knew that same individual’s 
nature even less then she knew that of others, which was, goodness 
knows, little enough in all conscience. Alfred Leeson had at length 
returned. Margaret, who seemed destined to be the herald of 
every arrival, be they for good or evil, was the first to bear to her 
young lady the wished-for intelligence. The master of ‘ The 
Chestnuts” had arrived, accompanied by his cousin, Major Wal- 
derton, his family and suite. A detachment of the regiment which 
he had recently rejoined having been drafted from the south of 
England, to take up their quarters in the garrison town about five 
miles distant, Major Walderton, in comphance with an invitation 
of some months standing, made his first visit since the accession of 
his kinsman to the estate he had once hoped to call his own. Much 
of that hospitality which had distinguished the good old feudal 
times immediately succeeded the return of Mr. Leeson and his 
uests. Norah could nightly see the streams of light which issued 
rom the tall windows of the sombre edifice, whose massive walls 
now literally presented one blaze of light from ground to roofing. 
TInnumerable legends regarding the splendour of the entertainments, 
the expensive. style in which were got up, the wealth and taste 
so manifested upo j ae all, the remarkable 
degree of added refinement and superior polish of manner percepti- 
ble in the master of the mansion, to whom foreign travel had not 
failed to bring that indescribable charm of agreeability which it is 
so generally considered to i . “He was so fascinating,” said 
his lady acq s, ‘+30, intellectual-looking too, and so. aristo- 
cratic” (this last pcintnn, being the summum bonum of perfec- 
tion in the eyes of a community ever proverbially Ha al, ia 60 
different from the style of people one ordinarily meets. And then, 
he did waltz so divinely! they had never met any one, except the 
Prince of —, whose movement was at all'to be co ith his.” 
And then would follow an account of the close siege which was 
peing, ‘aieh to his heart by Lady So-and-So and her hideously plain 
daughter, or the high game that Miss —— was so skilfully play- 
ing — a eed intent Really the beg of those women was 
something quite shocking te contemplate; they. only wondered how 
® man like Mr. Leeson could tolerate them for i too 
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of his ward calculated to | 
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a 
that had at least such good taste. This would be observed by way 





of compliment to Norah ‘the forsaken,” as she was) by this time 
sympathizingly denominated, a species of appreiation at which her 
every nerve would tingle, making her doubly 
rable beyond conception, It was the old Ron 
again—the old fled-away-from envy, jealousy, : 
ing as luxuriantly amidst the rocks and wilds 6 sr 
~ region, as under the marble ‘domes or d halls 
of those of the most distinguished, if not the gayest of earthly 


cities. oe it 


It was a beautiful trait, however, in Norah’s character, 
tire trustfulness and universal will. which with 
towards others, the tenderness and ce wi 


regarded theip every action, the generous abnegation of self ar 
selfish pki slh which made her juictly oice in the il 
ness of others, as those more worldly-minded and differen ti- 
tuted might be gladdened by some great personal advantage. 
despite an occasional pang, suggested by the idea that he could be 
happy, or at least apparently so, apart from her, yet; she nather 
experienced a of satisfaction im th: 


xperi certain degree of n in tl that he 

could so control his deeper footings ‘90. te, tae lace in that 
society, ever so happy, from the cireumstance of his wealth and 
position to receive or be received by him . | 


Some days ela ere they met, but one of those mexplicable 
epistles, which ot mas a time and oft had her entire 
attention in the task worevelling, had reached her wishful eyes 
but one day subsequent to that of his return. Such an énigmatical 
roduction as — Saying so much, and yet again how little | 
inting as to his feelings being trifled with_—that ae gaa me 
had bess conceded to an unworthy rival, who b's @1 derstood, 
about to become a guest beneath her very roof; reminding her 
again and again, of her solemn betrothal to himself, and’ 
concluding bya vehement declaration that this rir uncertainty 
should exist no longer. “It shall not be,” he continued; “I 
not be this doubting, cting wretch, though I should die in the 
effort to extricate myself. I have been sunk mi an. abjyss.of misery, 
Carried away by a strong whirlwind of passion, which 1m its a 
i osity shows me new causes of despair at every turn. . Iwi 
know my fate at once. The hour has now arsived when, from your 
own lips (as you yourself once expressed it), am I to receive the 
confirmation of your faithlessness or of yourlove. Appom#t, then, 
your time and place of meeting—my hours ate yours. I have’ all 
but lost the command of my reason im this bengthened conflict, 
and I am no longer able to endure. He who made me what I au 
alone knows the struggles I have undergone, In Him I Aguatn tient 
he will vouchsafe me strength to bear whatever may await me , but 
I could not live under the doubts I feel—and so again I repeat, I 
will know my fate at once, and God will not abandon me, éven 


should that fate bring death to my every hope!” 
Norah was almost terrified by this a re! of vehemenee. 








She had never imagined that the feelings of any human being could 
be so uncontrolled. “ And this is my doing. he has said,” she wort 
deringly reflected. ‘My doing—the effect, of my 


upon his suffering mind. Well! may it, yeb;be in my power t 

repair the injury I thus unwittingly have RRs Tho ge 
that injury was, or how she could have given him catise for accu- 
sation, was more than she could, for the very life of her, divine. “I 
will meet him,” she thought; “there can be no harm at least‘in that. 


I shall i i ‘ ! | and 
sin aats Ses tas aD shane Weak 


I will te to be of 
than to doubt.” 

Poor girl! her happiness seemed ever to be but a reflection from 
that of others, but oh! how a thousandfold from that of the 


beloved! Through it she cong a glimpse, an ecstatic glimpse of 
happiness for herself, for she had ever felt that the love of Alfred 
Leeson was to her as the one bright guide-star of her life. And 


therefore, as she thought upon the joy she was about to confer, in 
giving to him the glad assurance of her unwavering fidelity 
thinking how, with her winning gentleness, as with the touch of a 
fairy’s wand, she could turn every darker thought of his to peace- 
fulness and content, a very sunshine of inward rejoicing swept 
nee every shadow of the clouds-which so long had darkened her 
orizon. 

aiken was Pensaernwng or of Norah’s in a ont eae of the 

mesne—a rcill, deep, s wood, unfrequented and solitary, 
with long viccas, in whose penpebiies the quiet. cattle might 


t be seen 
peacefully grazing in the distance ; refreshing glades, whene the 






lordly trunks of the spreading beeches arese, from: out. a, wilderness 
of fern, and the graceful, grotesque branches of the ancient oaks 
and elms were twined with moss and ivy; w e mountain ash 


had for centuries. unfolded its fan-like leaves, and the wild luxu- 
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riance of weed or shrtib was never checked by the progress of the 
prunin ife, or had 
peepee Sued vay. weber ow + poin 

len approached the boun Chestnuts” grounds. Deep 
cad narrow, sides roma to the depth of some hundred feet. 
The wild trees springing from the crevices of the rocks had so 
interlaced and —— that one could with difficulty catch a 

limpse of the road which skirted ite base, and seemed like a slen- 
fier ribbon gi the level below. Here she had arranged that 
the interview should take place, and here had she bidden Alfred 
Leeson to await her coming on a certain day and hour appointed 
in her note. But as each day’s experience had of late so frequently 
impressed upon her mind the truth that she was doomed to be dis- 
appointed, so, in this instance also, was she once more fated to 
realize the bitter lesson. 

Mr. Archer had made an engagement for her. He had promised 
that she should be forthcoming at a a poser pic-nic, which his 
friend and neighbour, Lady Loftison, had arranged to come off on 
that very day. Norah had been absent from home on the occasion 
of her ladyship’s call, so her guardian had taken it upon himself to 
accept the invitation for her, and had forgotten all about the matter, 
in the hurry of his own voluminous preparations, until the evening 
previous, when, to Norah’s utter dismay, he mentioned the circum- 


stance, and insisted upon her fulfilment of the engagement. 
“‘ Her ladyship will call for you, in her own age, at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning,” he said in conclusion. “ Well, what 


now?” (seeing the blank look of sy! RP ge expressed in Norah’s 
face). “You do not wish to give offence, I hope, having accepted 
the invitations of so other people, Attending Lady B.’s 
archery meeting, and Mrs. Y.’s fete-cham boating one entire 
day with the Prestons and their set, and ing all night long at 


Richards’s ball. Let me tell you, Lady Loftison is not the person 

upon whom such appearance of slight could be attempted with 

impunity,” &c. | 
Norah was forced to yield. First despatching a note to Alfred 


setting forth the facts of the case, and duly deploring the disap- 
pointment, which proved to be but he, Sree of a series of 
similarly annoying contretemps—one 0 | sueceeding to ano- 
ther so swiftly that it was not until the very day n 204 which the 
Duke of Chichester was actually expected to arrive that Norah was 
enabled to keep her long-anticipated tryst, and once more meet her 
doubting and incom le betrothed. 

The evening previous to this event, a message reached her from 
Mr. Archer, requiring her immediate presence in the library. 
Trembling with apprehension, she had obeyed the mandatory sum- 
mons, and stood before him in an attitude that, but for the paleness 
of her countenance and the quickness of her breathing, might have 
been mistaken for calmness or even for defiance. Having motioned 
her to a seat, Mr. Archer prefaced his communication by stating 


that it should be brief; that it was not his intention, neither would, 


it be in accordance with his present tone of feeling, to enter into 
any lengthened explanation of the motives by which he had been 
actuated, or, in fine, to say anything whatsoever having reference 
to the desires, wishes, hopes, avd soforth, which had led him to 
adopt certain lines of conduct which he was tfully aware did 
not — coincide with her ideas. They had thought differently 
and probably they might for some time longer continue to do so. 
But, be their separate opinions what they might, in one essential 
particular, at least, they must most absolutely agree, and that was 
in the strict observance of an outward semblance of unity between 
them—every. move of his must be seconded by her. Her percep- 
tions, he was well aware, were sufficiently quick to enable her to 
divine his intentions and to aid him in the accomplishing of them. 
The honours of his house should be done by her in a manner cal- 
culated ye pe distinction upon herself, and to elevate her in the 
estimation of the noble guest who had done them the honour of 
accepting their humble hospitality. His Grace of Chichester was 
& personage in every way 80 distinguished that any further observa- 
tion on the subject of his claims to their would be entirely 
superfluous. he desired to impress upon her was, the imperative 
necessity of laying aside the childish and ridiculous notions she had 
heretofore so un i manifested ; to recollect that she was a 
woman now, a high-bred gentlewoman too, and that she was bound 
to su that in a creditable way—not after the fashion 
of an untutored, know-nothing 

heretofore, he desired to be ord of her still ; but such apprecia- 
tion on his part must of necessity depend upon the desire mani- 
fested by her to merit such approval. Then followed an eloquent 
dissertation as to certain forms and observances, of the imperative 
necessity of preserving a gracious, and at the same time a dignified 











‘taking 


He hdd been proud of her | 





manner of deportment, and, above all thi of never for a moment 
suffering one’s-self to ap otherwise perfectly at home— 
quite in the family-party style of every day intercourse. 

Having delivered himself to which effect, leaving Norah to digest 
the lecture at her patient leisure, he had gravely, and with a pater- 
nal air kissed, as was his wont, the white brow of his victim, which, 
be it observed, was the usual mode of winding up of any important 
matter resorted to by Mr. Archer, and then had very sig- 
nificantly conveyed to her his desire of being alone, by conducting 
the silent girl to the door of the i wishing a pious 
“God bless her,” as he resi her trembling hand u pon its 
threshold. Through this interview he had said no word, no sin 
syllable, calculated to awaken suspicion or alarm. He had merely 
referred to the expected visitor as he might have done if, ins 
of being remembered as a suitor, his ward was about to make the 
a¢quaintance of the Duke of Chichester for the first time. He had 
afforded no loophole for contention, no possible opening for debate. 
As hostess and guest he had alone referred to them. e rights of 
rec ga were simply those which he had advocated, such 
being un vvtg Be owledged, he had felt no opposition could 
very well have been attempted. He had said his say, and 
retired from the field, as he ever did, a conqueror. Norah was lite- 
rally mute, though a cold shiver ran through every vein, spite of 
her sppearanes of calm collectedness. Save by an occasional mono- 
syllable she had made no effort at reply ; indeed her mind appeared 
as if partially paralysed. “‘O God! have mercy on me!” was all she 
could articulate, as on reaching her own room she threw herself, 
gasping, sobbing, shuddering, and weeping, upon the floor. 


The entire of the morning of the next day had been oceupied in 
superintending and arranging. Her opinion was so frequently called 
into requisition, her taste in decoration, particularly in the floral 
way, so universally admitted, that scaree a moment’s time could be 
conceded to her own personal requirements. A select party had 
been invited to meet the Duke (who was expected to arrive about 
seven that evening) at dinner. A pic-nic had been arranged for 
the succeeding day, and a grand ball was to take place the night 
but one following. Innumerable schemes of pleasure and enter- 
tainment in honour of the distinguished guest, had been designed 
by his munificent host, who liked nothing better than having him- 
self and his magnificence trumpeted about as the nonpareil of every- 
thing that was unique, superb, and posenonete. 

Poor man |! if he could only but. have known im what a heap of 
veritable ashes this grandly kindled pile, fed by the beat of ambi- 
tion and the devouring elements of arrogance and pride, was fated 
soon to lie. 

The hour arrived when in his elegantly-appointed chariot, with 
its prancing steeds, gay with rosettes and brilliantly ec 
elated, triumphant, a a victor, he set forth te await at the nearest 
railway station the arrival of the Duke. It was a few miles distant, 
and Norah knew, consequently, that some hours must ere 
the period of his return. She therefore determined on keeping her 
appointment with Alfred Leeson, and being back in time to comply 
with her guardian’s oy that she should receive their august 
visitor (a la style royal) at the foot of the grand staircase in the» 


} entrance- 


Hastily selecting a dark mantle and her least dressy bonnet, and 
argaret with her (whe was incessant in her predictions of 
every hon calamity resulting from the said ), she bent. 
her steps, hurriedly and with a growing impatience, in the direction 
of the trysting wood. Mr. Leeson was y there, leaning against 
a tree in an attitude of deep pre-occupation and reflectiveness. 
Paler, too, than mar Pe ome yer ge pers 
angle of the ea ca sight , an 
Al fae acon A mint with an exclamation of delight, clasped 
her the next moment in a tender and eloquent embrace. It was a 
peculiarity of his, this bounding step, this sudden spring of the en- 
tire being, under the magic touch of rapturous surprise. We are 
sketching from no imaginary ideal, no fanciful creation of an author’s 
conceptions ; every gesture of Alfred Leeson, every little trifling 
characteristic here set forth is but the reflection of an olden remem-~ 
brance, which, from time to time, flashes back wpon our mind, the 


| vivid likeness of the origi 


TO BE CONTINUBD. } 





You had better find out one of your own faults than ten of your neigh- 
bour’s. 

Poor Caudle said he dreamed that he had an angel by his side, and 
upon waking up, found it was nobody but his wife. 

All men who do anything must endure a depreciation of their efforts. 
It is the dirt which their chariot-wheels throw up. 
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AN IRISH JEHU. 


THE interesting story, so well told in the last number of your valu- 
able, and, I rejoice to say, widely-circulated journal, relative to the 
drive over the retain, Meuse mountains, reminds me of a pleasant 
story told bf Lady Chatterton of Chief Baron O’Grady, when on 
circuit in this fascinating locality : 

‘“‘ Never be afraid of an Irish start, even if the leaders come quite 
round to the carriage door ; never be afraid of having your carriage 
smashed, even if the narrow street of the little town be (as it gene- 
rally is) so full of cars, people, pigs, poultry, and horses, that you 
cannot see the remotest possibility of a passage being obtained for 
the carriage through the dense mass. Do not be afraid either for 
yore or that any of the swarming population will be run over. 

he cars, the people, and the pigs, will indeed remain in the way, 
till the leaders which draw your carriage actually touch them. The 
whole scene looks in most dreadful confusion—the horses rear, the 
post-boys look as if they could not keep their seats, and had not 
the least power over the restive horses, the populace halloo, the pigs 
squeak, the jingle-men vociferate in Irish, jabbering it quicker and 
more vehemently than ever. But, again I say it, do not be in the 
least afraid, for no accident ever happens. 

‘‘ There seems, indeed a peculiar "piguinser over Irish drivers, 
horses, and all the noisy occupants of a crowded street. Drunken 
men reel about on foot and on horseback, without ever seeming to 
do themselves or others any harm. At Bandon, I recollect seeing a 
drunken man gallop down the steep street, and, as the horse turned 
short round at the bottom of it, the rider was precipitated off on 
his head, but he very deliberately got up again and endeavoured to 
lead his horse away by the tail. 

There does in reality seem a special providence expressly pro- 
vided for Irish men, women, and children, without which, what with 
fires, floods, burnings, house-fallings, and car-upsettings, there would 
not be a whole bone in the island. ‘I have been domg my best to 
drive over a child in this town for the last eight-and-twenty years,’ 
said an English mail-coach driver to his friend on the box, ‘and 
never could do it.’ Therisks that are run, the hazards encountered 
in every excursion by land or by water, by these dare-devil people, 
— astonish and terrify their more civilized and cautious neigh- 

urs. 

“ At the top of one of the steepest mountain-roads Lord Guilla- 
more stopped the driver of the chaise he was seated in, pro- 
claiming his intention to walk it down rather than proceed in the 
carriage, the rather as one of the horses, a young long-tailed chest- 
nut, had given, even on the level road, some very unequivocal signs 
of hot temper and unsteadiness. 

“¢T’d rather get out here,’ said the Chief Baron. 

“* Anan,’ said the postilion, purposely turning a deaf ear to what 
he conceived ‘a slur upon his coachmanship. 

' “¢Pil get down; open the door, my man,’ reiterated his lord- 
ship. . 
_ “*True for ye; it’s a fine bit of a road, yer honour,’ said the 
incorrigible fellow, still pretending to mistake what was said, and all 
the while approaching slowly and insidiously to the verge of the 
hill. ‘* Now hould fast!’ said the wretch, as he laid the lash first 
over one, then over the other of his horses, and set off down the moun- 
tain at a most furious pace—the horses both flying out at either side 
from the pole, and the chaise spinning and bumping through ruts 
and over stones, that every minute threatened annihilation ; the 
re chestnut contriving, even in his top speed, to show both 
his hind hooves very near the judge’s nose, as he sat in the chaise; 
the postilion springing with wonderful agility from one side to the 
other, to avoid kicks that threatened every instant to smash his 
skull. Down they went, the pace increasing, the windows broken 
by the concussion, and one door flung wide open, and increasing, by 
its banging noise, the confusion of the scene. The road terminated 
at the foot of the mountain in a narrow bridge that led off ata 
very sharp angle from the line, and here the terrified judge ex- 
pected as inevitable the fate that he had hitherto by a miracle 
—— Down they —_— a a chestnut, now half mad from 
excitement, springing four and five feet every bound, and draggi 
along the other horse at the most terrific pt They a 
bridge, round went the chaise on two wheels, and in a moment more 
they pulied up in safety at the opposite side, both the horses being 
driven collar-up into a*quickset aera ~ Before the Chief Baron 
had time to speak, the driver was down, mending the harness with a 
piece of cord as leisurely as if nothing remarkable had happened, 

“* Tell me, my fine fellow,’ said his lordship, ‘ was that chestnut 

’ harness before ?’ 




















“« Never, my lord; but the master says he'll give £8 for her if 


she’d sm. bay lordship down this bit of Slieve-na-muck, without 


breaking the chaise or doi any harm.’ | 
" Se never be afraid of on eid start.” 





THE SUIR. 


I've heard great talk of the river Barrow, 
The Grand Canal, and Dungarvan Bay, 
The river Nile, where the crocodile 
And allegator do sport and play; 
But of all the rivers in this Irish nation, 
To hear them praised I can’t endure, 
Barring one I doat on, where boats they float on— 
I mean the charming sweet river Suir. 


This noble river presents a prospect 
From Muckincannon to Slievenamon, 
It has the most divinest aspect 
You ever set your two eyes upon. 
The stately buildings of Poulakerry 
And Kineer Castle that’s so demure. 
If you walked from Paris to where Rathgar is, 
You’d never meet the river Suir ! 


Those sons of Neptune, I mean the boatmen, _ 
They are the rulers of this fine stream— 

They are the navigators and conservators, 
The best that mortals sure can frame. 

The hauling horses and the warbling sea-gulls, 
They join a chorus—no music truer— 

And the flukes and eels playing Highland reels 
Along the banks of the river Suir. 


By Colebole, as oft I did stroll, 

That lies to the north of sweet Fairy Hill, 
Where the pretty lasses in summer passes, 

Leading from the spa to Dobbin’s mill. 
’Tis there the primrose so gaily grows 

That yields your noses so sweet a scent, 
The daffodilly, and little Billy 

Reading his Greek testament. 


’Tis there you'd see the sweet maids a-maying, 
The jackass braying in strains so pure, 

Quails, rocks and rails, and the sweet wagtails 
That adorn the banks of the lovely Suir. 


Oh, if I had the famed tongue of Homer, 
Titus, Vespasian, or Daniel Bran, 
Nebuchodnezer or Julius Ceesar, 
Or Harry Stottle, that mighty man, 
To describe its beauties they were never able— 
Its meandering banks, so transparent pure; 
It far surpasses mugs, jugs, and glasses— 
The heavens be with you, sweet river Suir! 





In France the farina of the potatoe is largely used for culinary 
purposes. The famed gravies, sauces, and soups of France are largely in- 
debted for their excellence to that source, and its bread and pastry 
equally so, while a great deal of the so-called Cognac, imported into 
this country from France, is the produce of the potatoe, Throughout 
Germany the same uses are common; and in Poland the manufacture of 
spirit from the potato is a most extensive trade. ‘‘Stettin brandy,” well 
known in commerce, is largely imported into England, and is sent from 
thence to many of our foreign possessions as the produce of the grape, and 
is placed on many a table of England as the same; wiaile the fairest ladies 
of our general country perfume themselves with the spirit of potato under 
the designation “ Eau de Cologne.” But there are other uses which this 
esculent is turned to abroad. After extracting the farina, the pulp is ma- 
aufactured into ornamental articles, such as picture-frames, snuff-boxes 
and several descriptions of toys; and the water that runs from it in the 
process of manufacture is a most valuable scourer. For perfectly cleans- 
ing woollens, and such like articles, it is the housewife’s panacea; and 

_if the washerwoman happens to have chilblains, she becomes cured 
by the operation.—Paper read before the British Association. 


To Younc Men.—How, after the duties of the day are over, 
do you employ your evenings? This is a question of importance. 
If you have no regular employment, no fixed pursuits to engross your 
attention and operate as a stimulus to the mind when unemployed, you 
must, of necessity, have many leisure and unoccupied hours—intervals 
when the time will hang heavily on your hands, and suggest the necessity 
of some means to relieve it of its weight.“ The very time which is 
dissipated in idleness would, if devoted to study, enable many a young 
men to obtain eminence.and distinction in some useful art. 
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LONDONDERRY. 


Lixe the great majority of the cities or towns of Ireland, Lon- 
donderry is of ecclesiastical origin. In or about a.p. 545, the 
monastery of Columb-kille was founded here for canons-regu- 
lar, it is said, of the rule of St. Augustine. The old name of 
the place was ‘‘ Derry of Columb-kille,” and we know from the 
Annals and other authorities, that from the 6th down to the 
14th century, the city held high rank in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the country. Down to the 16th century, Derry and the 
surrounding districts remained in the hands of native chief- 
tains. The territory of the O’Cathans or O’Kanes, a branch 
of the O’Neills, comprised the old city and a very considera- 
ble portion of the present county of Londonderry. The wars 
of Elizabeth had left Ireland almost completely at the mercy 
of her implacable foe, when James I., a monarch of whom it 
has been written, ‘‘ that he never said a foolish thing and 
never did a wise one,” ascended the English throne. One 
of ‘* Jamie’s” first acts was the confiscation of the landed 
possessions of certain ‘‘ Roman Catholics of distinction,” 
who, about that time, or during the reign of his predecessor, 
had presumed to rebel against British usurpation. This pro- 
ceeding, as might be expected, caused a feeling of upeasi- 
ness amongst many of the rightful owners of Irish lands. 
What had happened their neighbours might occur to them- 
selves any day, and a new, but comparatively unimportant 
outbreak against English rule was the consequence. This was 
exactly what James wanted. In 1608, the whole of the six 
northern counties, Armagh, Tyrone, Coleraine (which was 
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merged into the county of Londonderry), Donegai, Fermanagh, 
and Cavan, were confiscated, and more or less planted with 
Protestant, British, or Scottish subjects. His Majesty, ** con- 
ceiving the city of London to be the ablest body to undertake 
so important a work”’ (that of the ‘‘ plantation’’), after consul- 
tation with the Lord Mayor and others, sent ‘‘four wise, 
grave, and discreet citizens” to Ireland to view the situation of 
the proposed colony. It was then determined that ‘‘ for the 
purpose of conducting the said plantation, a company should 
be constituted and established within the city of London, which 
should consist of one governor, one deputy-governor, and 
twenty-four assistants.”’ Hence the ‘‘ Society of the Governor 
and. Assistants of London of the new Plantation in Ulster, 
within the Realm of Ireland,” called, as if in mockery, the 
‘¢ Trish Society,” was formed, and in 1613 incorporated by 
charter. And thus Derry of Columb-kille, and the whole of 
the neighbouring territory, became the Londonderry of various 
guilds of skinners (ominous title !), salters, tailors, fishmongers, 
poulterers, woolmen, vintners, drapers, goldsmiths, grocers, 
haberdashers, clothworkers, ironmongers, masons, armourers, 
&e. &e. 

The annals. of the old ecclesiastical city of Derry consist 
chiefly of a record of burnings and plunderings. In the years 
776, 783, and 812, a.p., the monastery was destroyed by fire. 
At the last-mentioned date the clergy and students were mer- 
cilessly slaughtered by the Danes. In 885, the abbot was mar- 
tyred by the same people, and the shrine of St. Columb car- 
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ried away by Melaghlin. In 989, and again in 991 and 996, 
the Danes wasted and plundered the city. In 1136, the abbot 
was elected Archbishop of Armagh. In 1149, when the abbey 
was again destroyed by fire, the abbot made a visitation 
through Kinel-Eoghan (the present county Tyrone), in order 
to collect funds for the rebuilding of the establishment. He 
is recorded to have received on this occasion from Murtough 
O’Lougblin, king of Ireland, twenty oxen, together with the 
king’s ov.n horse, and.a gold ring-weighing-five ounces ; “from 
every nobleman he received a horse, from every two burgesses 
an ox, and from every four of the people the same. In an- 
other district he received a sheep from every master of a family, 
and from the people of Ossory 420 ounces of pure silver. 
In 11538, Muarrough O'Melaghlin, monarch of Ireland, died in 
retirement in the monastery. In 1196, the altar of the great 
church is said to have been despoiled of 314 cups, which were, 
however, subsequently recovered, and the plunderer executed 
for the sacrilege. 

Early in the 18th century, a house for nuns of the Cis- 
tercian order was founded here by Turlough Linagh O’Neill 
of Strabane. 

In 1274, O'Donnell, the younger, Prince of Tyrconnell, 
erected here a friary of the Dominican order. 

Considering the violence of which Derry had been for ages 
the scene, it is not surprising that scarcely a vestige of the 
ancient city remains. ‘The modern Londonderry may be con- 
sidered almost as an erection of the London companies, at 
least in its walls and the existing cathedral. The walls which 
still encompass the city remain as perfect as they were in 
1688, the date of the memorable siege. A broad walk upon 
them is neatly kept as a promenade, and the bastions and 
towers have suffered little decay. Several of the gates, however, 
have, with questionable taste, been rebuilt. We forget upon 


which of these latter was placed the celebrated but inhospitable 
inscription : 

















“ Turk, Jew, or Atheist 
Here may enter, but no Papist.” 


To which some forgotten wit replied : 
“ He that wrote it, wrote it well— 
The same is written on the gates of hell.” 
The whole cost of the walls and gates, which were designed 
and executed by Thomas Raven of London, was £8,357. 
According to old Pynnar, in 1618-19, “the city was encom- 


passed with a very strong wall, excellently made and -neatly 


wrought, being all of good lime and stone, the circuit whereof 
is 284 perches and two-thirds, at eighteen feet to the perch, 
besides the four gates, which contain eighty-four feet, and in 
every place of the wall it is twenty-four feet high, and six feet 
thick. The gates are all battlemented, but to two of them 
there is no going up, so that they serve to no great use ; neither 
have they made any leaves for their gates, but make two 
drawbridges serve for two of them, and two portcullises for 
the other two. The bulwarks are very large and good, being 
in number nine, besides two half bulwarks ; and for four of 
them there may be four cannons or other great pieces; the rest 
are not all out so large, but wanteth very little. The ram- 
part within the city is twelve feet thick of earth.” 

In 1826, the central western bastion was modified for the 
reception of a well-proportioned column of portland stone—a 
testimonial to the Rev. George Walker, a Protestant clergy- 
man, who distinguished himself greatly during the famous 
siege both as a soldier and a divine, and who died, “ foolishly,” 
in arms at the battle of the Boyne, where he at leas‘, even in 
the estimation of his party, could have acquired no additional 
glory, and where certainly he had ‘ no business.” 

Ihe ever-memorable defence of Derry, beyond all question, 
sealed the fate of the Stuart cause. The circumstances of 
the siege have been often described, and too often in a party 
spirit. ‘he clearest and most impartial aceount of the mo- 
mentous struggle which we have met oceurs in the Rev. John 
O’Hanlon's ‘‘ Catechism of Irish History.”’ As the subject is of 
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the deepest interest to every Irishman, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, we are induced to give the reverend historian’s own 
words ; 

‘¢ The invasion of William induced the Catholics of Ireland 
to prepare for the defence of their lawful ‘monarch, and ac- 
cordingly-troops were raised. Tyrconnell had sent to the 
king a reinforcement of 3,000 Irish soldiers, but their appear- 
ance in England was the signal for a display of fanatical ex- 
citement and prejudice. He also issued commissions, which 
empowered several Catholic noblemen and gentlemen to levy 
troops. On the Irish army list of this king we find the num- 
ber of fifty-six infantry regiments, with eight of heavy cavalry, 
and seven of light dragoons, for the most part officered by 
the nobility and gentry of native Irish and English descent. 
The levies were conducted with so much enthusiasm that 
within six weeks all these regiments were embodied, equipped, 
and armed, so far as a scarcity of means would admit. It was 
rumoured amongst the Protestants, by some interested friends 
of William, that a general massacre by the Irish Catholics 
was intended. Accordingly, terrified and disloyal Protestants 
filed into various towns in the north that were not garrisoned 
by royal troops. Here they concerted ‘measures for defence 
and aggression. Enniskillen refused to admit the royal 
troops as occupants of its garrison. Tyreonnell had withdrawn 
the soldiers stationed in Londonderry to Dublin-; but consi- 
dering the importance of the former post, he despatched a 
regiment to take possession of that city. The townsmen were 
divided in opinion whether it would be more advisable to ad- 
mit this body of troops or to close their gates. The latter 
alternative was adopted, December 7th, 1688, although a 
considerable number addressed the loyalist noblemen, Lords 
Mountjoy and Tyrconnell, stating that they only took up arms 
in their own defence. At length Mountjoy was sent to recover 
the city of Londonderry, and was admitted within its walls, as 
being a Protestant. His Jacobite regiment consisted of six 
companies, half Protestant and half Catholic. ‘Councils were 
now formed in Ulster for the purpose of procuring men and 
officers to enlist in the service of William. Carrickfergus and 
Charlemount were soon the only strong places held for King 
James in this northern province. Meantime Mountjoy had been 
decoyed to France, not having been considered faithful to his 
monarch. There he was confined, while Tyrconnell had pro- 
clamations published to continue the war, when those issued 
to allay existing excitement, with promises of pardon for the 
disaffected. on. submitting, had failed to produce a desired 
effect. The Prince of Orange was proclaimed King on: the 
20th of February, 1689, within the walls of Londonderry, and. 
Catholics constituting the royal force were expelled the city. 
General Hamilton advanced to the north. He defeated the 
rebels at Dromore, driving them from Hillsborough and Cole- 
raine. Derry was now the only important place that held out 
against the lawful monarch; and that garrison having chosen 
Lundy as governor, received intelligence of preparations 
making in England to assist them. Whilst these tramsactions 
were progressing James landed at Kinsale, March 12th, and 
arrived in Dublin on the 24th of that same month... The 
monarch was accompanied by some officers and Irish troops, 
brought from France. He immediately issued five different 
proclamations, and ordered a parliament to be summoned. 
Received in triumph, all the citizens tendering addresses of 
allegiance to him, the dethroned monarch had just reason to 
feel satisfied with the hearfy enthusiasm and loyal zeal ex- 
perienced from a majority of his Irish subjects inthis faithful 
portion of his realm. James led his men to Derry, where he 
appeared before its walls on the 9th of April; and so con- 
founded were the besieged on his arrival there, that it was 
agreed to deliver the city up io him. He had actually ad- 
vanced towards it for that purpose when a revolution took 
place within the walls. As he approached cannon was fired 
at him from the ramparts. Lundy, the governor, who was 
suspected to favour James, had been Walker and 
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a fire occurs, it is encountered with an energy and skili, and, 

if requisite, with an intrepidity amounting frequently to hero- 

ism. These high qualifications are directed by an authority 

which brooks no interference and allows no opposition. The 

sapeurs-pompiers are soldiers; their numbers, including all 

grades, amount to 1,298. They are regularly drilled, and 

carefully trained in gymnastics. They are under the control of 

the Minister of War; but in case of fires, their orders are 

taken from.the prefecture of police. Their equipments com- 

prise axes, sledges, saws, crowbars, and hammers, and some 

of them carry a short, straight, heavy sword, the sharp edge 

and weight of which render it a powerful chopper ; whilst the 

back is a saw, furnished with double teeth, which cut whether 

the instrument is pushed from or pulled towards the person 

using it. I am not able to assert or contradict the existence 

of ‘‘ fire-escapes’’ in Paris ; but I never saw one, or heard any 

mention of them. The saving of life is certainly the first ob- 

ject of the sape rs-pompiers ; and in effecting it, they seem to 

disregard every other consideration. Banks, warehouses, or 

private residences are entered without hesitation; doors are | 
forced, or walls broken through, if life is in jeopardy. The 
judgment of the individual in command directs the proceeding, 
and legally justifies the implicit obedience accorded to his 
orders. The force employed in Paris costs, in English money, 
£15,015 per annum. I shall refrain from any remarks upon 
the authorities or public bodies entrusted with the control or 
management of the means of protection from fires in Dublin, 
beyond expressing my opinion that a careful investigation will 
elicit that thére is not sufficient power, and that even existing 
powers are too much divided. ; 

In noticing the various topics which suggest themselves 
from my Paris recollections, I cannot omit the educational ele- 
ment. ‘There never was, in the British Empire, a greater de- 
sire to-have the rising generation instructed in French, than 
now exists in France to have the youth of both sexes taught 
English. There, no respectable person considers a son or 
daughter properly educated, unless they can speak our lan- 
guage. Irishmen and Irishwomen have quite outstripped the 
English in obtaining employment as instructors in French 
families and institutions, and they are certainly treated with 
more respect and consideration than is accorded amongst 
us to the French tutor or governess. . It is natural that, 
in selecting teachers for children, we should prefer our co- 
religionists, and this principle obtains a preference for the 








Irish. A French lady frequently delegates the care of her 





daughters at balls and receptions to the governess, whose 
functions as a chaperon are admitted and respected. On 
several occasions I have been agreeably surprised at the an- 
nouncement of names strongly indicative of an origin nearer 
to the Shannon than to the Seine; and I feel proud in adding 
that the demeanour, information, and accomplishments of my 
countrywomen were well calculated to win and retain golden 
opinions. In French families of distinction and wealth, it is 
by no mearis uncommon to grant 2 pension to the lady who 
has educated and superintended the daughters, until matri- 
mony placed them under masculine protection; and I know 
one Irish lady who enjoys two such pensions, and is qualify- 
ing herself most assiduously and efficiently for a third. 

To the admirer of pictures and statuary, and to the anti- 
quarian, Paris affords opportunities of revelling in the complete 
enjoyment of their respective tastes. In the Louvre may be 
seen Murillo’s magnificent painting of the ‘‘ Immaculate Con- 
ception,” which, having been a portion of Soult’s personal 
booty during his Spanish campaign, was, after his decease, 
purchased by the French government for 625,000 francs 
(£25,000). There is a very good copy of this picture in the 
chapel of St. Joseph’s Asylum in this city, and numerous en- 
gravings and coloured lithographs attest the public apprecia- 
tion of the design and its execution. It is perhaps the only 
pieture ih’ existence which conveys an idea of immense space 
without loneliness, whilst the foreground exemplifies fulness 








Baker were then appointed governors. 7,500 men were raised. 
Eight regiments, with twenty-two cannon and plenty of am- 
munition, constituted their means of defence. Lieutenant- 
General Hamilton was left to besiege this city, but had ne 
very efficient artillery or materiel of war suitable for the pur- 
pose. James retired to Dublin some days afterwards, leaving 
the besiegers to beleaguer thecity, which had been now greatly 
reduced by famine. _ Dissatisfied, however, with the slow pro- 
gress of this siege the king sent De Rosen, Marshal-General 
of Ireland, to undertake itsfurtherdirection. Provisions began 
to fail the townsmen : about 3,000 defenders died during the 
siege, whilst more than double that number fell the victims of 
disease and starvation. Tocomplete these miseries, Rosen who 
had the command of James's army, drove all supposed adhe- 
rents of William in the neighbourhood under the walls. He de- 
clared that they shoyld remain there until the garrison sur- 
rendered. They were, however, permitted to depart ; but the 
besieged passed out amongst the crowd all their unserviceable 
and debilitated men, whilst taking some of the strongest and 
bravest from among those outside in their stead. Atlengtha 
fleet of thirty vessels arrived with supplies of men and pro- 
visions. Having broken a boom placed across the channel of 
Lough Foyle, these ships approached the walls. Provisions 
for the garrison had long since failed, and this unexpected 
relief arriving for itssupport sodisheartened the besiegers that 
they retired from Londonderry in the month of August, with 
a considerable loss of men.” 

Unhappily time has not yet sufficiently deprived the his- 
tory of this struggle of party taint, to render its memory 
*‘ slorious and immortal” to all classes ; yet it should be con- 
sidered by all only as affording evidence of the courage, forti- 
tude, and endurance of which Irishmen are capable. Many 
of the guns which played with such deadly effect on King 
James’s forces still lie upon the bastions. 

The city of Derry stands upon a hill ascending to an eleva- 
tion of 119 feet above the level of the lough. Its aspect is 
picturesque in the extreme, the houses rising in tiers one 
above the other, the whole crowned with the graceful tower of 
the cathedral, a structure re-erected in 1635, and less remark- 
able on the grounds of beauty or antiquity than as the resting- 
place of so many of the gallant defenders of the city. The 
place is approached from Coleraine by a wooden bridge, 1,063 
feet long, by 40 in breadth, erected between the years 1789 
and 1791, by Mr. Lemuel Cox, a native of Boston. The 
-dock yards and quays are considered to rank amongst the 
finest in Ireland. Even deprived of its historical associa- 
tions, Londonderry, or Derry, would still possess many 
attractions for the majority of visitors. W. F. W 





PARIS IN OUR TIME.—No. V. 


A ‘RECENT and awful calamity in Dublin is suggestive of a 
comparison between the means of saving life and extinguish- 
ing fires in the French metropolis and those which, in our 
own city, have proved insufficient. The elevation of the 
Parisian reservoirs is, in general, so high, as to enable the 
sapeurs-pompiers to dispense with engines; and by merely 
screwing hoses to hydrants in the vicinity of the fire, to play 
upon any part of a building. A telegraphic communication 
directs the shutiing off of certain cocks, whereby the supply 
is concentrated and the pressure increased. There are about 
40,000 houses in Paris, of which 1,400 have shops attached. 
The fires are about 300 in each year. Loss of life is of very 
rare occurrence, for, during a residence of two years, I heard 
only of three or four cases, and they were in themselves the 
commencement and cause of the conflagration, as they arose 
from explosions and ignition of inflammable fluids. The 
French houses are less liable to accidents by fire; they are 
built with greater solidity than ours, and the timber is almost 
invariably oak. Coals are very sparingly used, and there are 





no such accumulations. of soot as are usual with us. ‘But whea 
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ried away by Melaghlin. In 989, and again in 991 and 996, 
the Danes wasted and plundered the city. In 1136, the abbot 
was elected Archbishop of Armagh. In 1149, when the abbey 
was again destroyed by fire, the abbot made a visitation 
through Kinel-Eoghan (the present county Tyrone), in order 
to collect funds:for the rebuilding of the establishment. He 
is recorded ‘to have received on this occasion from Murtough 
O’Lougblin, king of Ireland, twenty oxen, together with the 
king’s ov.n.horse, and.a-gold-ring-weighing-five ounces ; ‘from 
every nobleman he received a horse, from every two burgesses 
an ox, and-from every four of the people the same. In an- 
other district he received a sheep from every master of a family, 
and from the people of Ossory 420 ounces of pure silver. 
In 1153, Marrough O'Melaghlin, monarch of Ireland, died in 
retirement in the monastery. In 1196, the altar of the great 
church is said to haye been despoiled of 314 cups, which were, 
however, subsequently recovered, and the plunderer executed 
for the sacrilege. 

Early in the 18th century, a house for nuns of the Cis- 
tercian order was founded here by Turlough Linagh O'Neill 
of Strabane. 

In 1274, O'Donnell, the younger, Prince of Tyrconnell, 
erected here a friary of the Dominican order. 

Considering the violence of. which Derry had been for ages 
ihe scene, it is not surprising that scarcely a vestige of the 
ancietit city remains. ‘The modern Londonderry may be con- 
sidered almost as an erection of the London companies, at 
least in its walls and the existing cathedral. The walls which 
still encompass the city remain as perfect as they were in 
1688, the date of the memorable siege. A broad walk upon 
them is neatly kept as a promenade, and the bastions and 
towers have suffered little decay. Several of the gates, however, 
have, with questionable taste, been rebuilt. We forget upon 
which of these latter was placed the celebrated but inhospitable 
inscription : 

“ Turk, Jew, or Atheist 
Here may enter, but no Papist.” 
To which some forgotten wit replied : 
“He that wrote it, wrote it well— 
The same is written on the gates of hell.’’ 

The whole cost of the walls and gates, which were designed 
and executed by Thomas Raven of London, was £8,357.. 
According to old Pynnar, in 1618-19, ‘the city was encom- 


passed with a very strong wall, excellently made and -neatly- 


wrought, being all of good lime and stone, the circuit whereof 


is 284 perches and two-thirds, at eighteen feet to the perch, 


besides the four gates, which contain eighty-four feet, and in 
every place of the wall it is twenty-four feet high, and six feet 
thick. The gates are all battlemented, but ‘to two of them 
there is no going up, so that they serve to no great use ; neither 
have they made any leaves for their gates, but make two 
drawbridges serve for two of them, and two portcullises for 
the other two. The bulwarks are very large and good, being 
in number nine, besides two half bulwarks; and for four of 
them there may be four cannons or other great pieces; the rest 
are not all out so large, but wanteth very little. The ram- 
part within the city is twelve feet thick of earth.” 

In 1826, the central western bastion was modified for the 
reception of a well-proportioned column of ‘portland stone—a 
testimonial to the Rev. George Walker, a Protestant clergy- 
man, who distinguished himself greatly during the famous 
siege both as a soldier and a divine, and who died, “foolishly,” 
in arms at the battle of the Boyne, where he at leas‘, even in 
the estimation of his party, could have acquired no additional 
glory, and where certainly he had “ no business.” 

The ever-memorable defence of Derry, beyond all question, 
sealed the fate of the Stuart cause. The circumstances of 
the siege have been often described, and too often in a party 
spirit. ‘The clearest and most impartial aceount of the mo- 
mentous struggle which we have met oceurs in the Rev. John 
O’Hanlon's ‘‘ Catechism of Irish History.” As the subject is of 





the deepest interest to every Irishman, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, we are induced to give the reverend historian’s own 
words ; dit, 

‘¢ The invasion of William induced the Catholics of Ireland 
to prepare for the defence of their lawful monarch, and ac- 
cordingly-troops were raised. Tyrconnell had sent to the 
king a reinforcement of 8,000 Irish soldiers, but their appear- 
ance in England was the signal for a display of fanatical ex- 
citement and prejudice. He also issued commissions, which 
empowered several Catholic noblemen and gentlemen to levy 
troops. On the Irish army list of this king we find the num- 
ber of fifty-six infantry regiments, with eight of heavy cavalry, 
and seven of light dragoons, for the most part officered by 
the nobility and gentry of native Irish and English descent. 
The levies were conducted with so much enthusiasm that 
within six weeks all these regiments were embodied, equipped, 
and armed, so far as a scarcity of means would admit. It was 
rumoured amongst the Protestants, by some interested friends 
of William, that a general massacre by the Irish Catholics 
was intended. Accordingly, terrified and disloyal Protestants 
fled into various towns in the north that were not garrisoned 
by royal troops. Here they concerted measures for defence 
and aggression. Enniskillen refused to admit the royal 
troops as occupants of its garrison. Tyreonnell had withdrawn 
the soldiers stationed in Londonderry to Dublin.; but consi- 
dering the importance of the former post, he despatched a 
regiment to take possession of that city. The townsmen were 
divided in opinion whether it would be more advisable to ad- 
mit this body of troops or to close their gates. The latter 
alternative was adopted, December Tih, 1688; although a 
considerable number addressed the loyalist noblemen, Lords 
Mountjoy and Tyrconnell, stating that they. only took up arms 
in their own defence. At length Mountjoy was sent to recover 
the city of Londonderry, and was admitted within its walls, as 
being a Protestant. His Jacobite regiment consisted of six 
companies, half Protestant and half Catholic. ‘Councils were 
now formed in Ulster for the purpose of proeuring men and 
officers to enlist in the service of William. Carrickfergus and 
Charlemount were soon the only strong places held for King 
James in this northern province. Meantime Mountjoy had been 
decoyed to France, not having been considered faithful to his 
monarch. There he was confined, while Tyrconnell had pro- 
clamations published to continue the war, when those issued 
to allay existing excitement, with promises-of pardon for the 
disaffected. on. submitting, had failed to produce a. desired 
effect. The Prince of Orange -was proclaimed King on: the 
20th of February, 1689, within the walls of Londonderry, and. 
Catholics constituting the royal force were expelled the city. 
General Hamilton advanced to the north. He defeated the 
rebels at Dromore, driving them from Hillsborough and Cole- 
raine, Derry was now the only important place. that held out 
against the lawful monarch; and that garrison having chosen 
Lundy as governor, received intelligence of preparations: 
making in England to assist them. Whilst these transactions 
were progressing James landed at Kinsale, March 12th, and 
arrived in Dublin on the 24th of that same month... The 
monarch was accompanied by some officers and Irish troops, 
brought from France. He immediately issued five different 
proclamations, and ordered a parliament to be summoned. 
Received in triumph, all the citizens tendering addresses of 
allegiance to him, the dethroned monarch had just reason to 
feel satisfied with the hearty enthusiasm and loyal zeal ex- 
perienced from a majority of his Irish subjects inthis faithfal 
portion of his realm. James led his men to Derry, where he 
appeared before its walls on the 9th of April; and so con- 
founded were the besieged on his arrival there, that it was 
agreed to deliver the city up to him. He had actually ad- . 
vanced towards it for that purpose when a revolution took 
place within the walls. As he approached cannon was fired 
at him from the ramparts. Lundy, the governor, who was 
suspected to favour James, had been deposed. Walker and. 
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a fire occurs, it is encountered with an energy and skill, and, 
if requisite, with an intrepidity amounting frequently to hero- 
ism. These high qualifications are directed by an authority 
which brooks no interference and allows no opposition. The 
sapeurs-pompiers are soldiers; their. numbers, including all 
grades, amount to 1,298. They are regularly drilled, and 
carefully trained in gymnastics. They are under the control of 
the Minister of War; but in case of fires, their orders are 
taken from.the prefecture of police. Their equipments com- 
prise axes, sledges, saws, crowbars, and hammers, and some 
of them carry a short, straight, heavy sword, the sharp edge 
and weight of which render it a powerful chopper ; whilst the 
back is a saw, furnished with double teeth, which cut whether 
the instrument is pushed from or pulled towards the person 
using it. Iam not able to assert or contradict the existence 
of ‘‘ fire-escapes”’ in Paris ; but I never saw one, or heard any 
mention of them. The saving of life is certainly the first ob- 
ject of the sape rs-pompiers ; and in effecting it, they seem to 
disregard every other consideration. Banks, warehousés, or 


———— 


private residences are entered without hesitation; doors are’ 


forced, or walls broken through, if life is in jeopardy. The 
judgment of the individual in command directs the proceeding, 
and legally justifies the implicit obedience accorded to his 
orders. The force employed in Paris costs, in English money, 
£15,015 per annum. I shall refrain from any remarks upon 
the authorities or public bodies entrusted with the control or 
management of the means of protection from fires in Dublin, 
beyond expressing my opinion that a careful investigation will 
elicit that thére is not sufficient power, and that even existing 
powers are too much divided. . 

In noticing the various topics which suggest themselves 
from my Paris recollections, I cannot omit the educational ele- 
ment. ‘There never was, in the British Empire, a greater de- 
sire to-have the rising generation instructed in French, than 
now exists in France to have the youth of both sexes taught 
English. There, no respectable person considers a son or 
daughter properly educated, unless they can speak our lan- 
guage. Irishmen and Irishwomen have quite outstripped the 
English in obtaining employment as instructors in French 
families and institutions, and they are certainly treated with 
more respect and consideration than is accorded amongst 
us to the French tutor or governess. . It is natural that, 
in selecting teachers for children, we should prefer our co- 
religionists, and this principle obtains a preference for the 
Irish. A French lady frequently delegates the care of her 
daughters at balls and receptions to the governess, whose 
functions as a chaperon are admitted and respected. On 
several occasions I have been agreeably surprised at the an- 
nouncement of names strongly indicative of an origin nearer 
to the Shannon than to the Seine; and I feel proud in adding 
that the demeanour, information, and accomplishments of my 
countrywomen were well calculated to win and retain golden 
opinions. In French families of distinction and wealth, it is 
by no mearis uncommon to grant a pension to the lady who 
has educated and superintended the daughters, until matri- 
mony placed them under masculine protection; and I know 
one Irish lady who enjoys two such pensions, and is qualify- 
ing herself most assiduously and efficiently for a third. 

To the admirer of pictures and statuary, and to the anti- 
quarian, Paris affords opportunities of revelling in the complete 
enjoyment of their respective tastes. In the Louvre may be 
seen Murillo’s magnificent painting of the ‘‘ Immaculate Con- 
ception,” which, having been a portion of Soult’s personal 
booty during his Spanish campaign, was, after his decease, 
purchased by the French government for 625,000 francs 
(£25,000). There is a very good copy of this picture in the 
chapel of St. Joseph’s Asylum in this city, and numerous en- 
gravings and coloured lithographs attest the public apprecia- 
tion of ‘the design and its execution. It is perhaps the only 
pieture in'existence which conveys an idea of immense space 
without loneliness, whilst the foreground exemplifies fulness 














Baker were then appointed governors. 7,500 men were raised. 
Eight regiments, with twenty-two cannon and plenty of am- 
munition, constituted their means of defence. Lieutenant- 
General Hamilton was left to besiege this city, but had ne 
very efficient artillery or materiel of war suitable for the pur- 
pose. James retired to Dublin some days afterwards, leaving 
the besiegers to beleaguer thecity, which had been now greatly 
reduced by famine. , Dissatisfied, however, with the slow pro- 
gress of this siege the king sent De Rosen, Marshal-General 
of Ireland, to undertake itsfurtherdirection. Provisions began 
to fail the townsmen : about 3,000 defenders died during the 
siege, whilst more than double that number fell the victims of 
disease and starvation. To complete these miseries, Rosen who 
had the command of James’s army, drove all supposed adhe- 
rents of William in the neighbourhood under the walls. He de- 
clared that they should remain there until the garrison sur- 
rendered. They were, however, permitted to depart ; but the 
besieged passed out amongst the crowd all their unserviceable 
and debilitated men, whilst taking some of the strongest and 
bravest from among those outside in their stead. Atlengtha 
fleet of thirty vessels arrived with supplies of men and pro- 
visions. Having broken a boom placed across the channel of 
Lough Foyle, these ships approached the walls. Provisions 
for the garrison had long since failed, and this unexpected 
relief arriving for itssupport sodisheartened the besiegers that 
they retired from Londonderry in the month of August, with 
a considerable loss of men.” 

Unhappily time has not yet sufficiently deprived the his- 
tory of this struggle of party taint, to render its memory 
*‘ glorious and immortal” to all classes ; yet it should be con- 
sidered by all only as affording evidence of the courage, forti- 
tude, and endurance of which Irishmen are capable. Many 
of the guns which played with such deadly effect on King 
James’s forces still lie upon the bastions. 

The city of Derry stands upon a hill ascending to-an eleva- 
tion of 119 feet above the level of the lough. Its aspect is 
picturesque in the extreme, the houses rising in tiers one 
above the other, the whole crowned with the graceful tower of 
the cathedral, a structure re-erected in 1635, and less remark- 
able on the grounds of beauty or antiquity than as the resting- 
place of so many of the gallant defenders of the city. The 
place is approached from Coleraine by a wooden bridge, 1,063 
feet long, by 40 in breadth, erected between the years 1789 
and 1791, by Mr. Lemuel Cox, a native of Boston. The 


-dock yards and quays are considered to rank amongst the 


finest in Ireland. Even deprived of its historical associa- 
tions, Londonderry, or Derry, would still possess many 
attractions for the majority of visitors. W. F.W 





PARIS IN OUR TIME.—No. V. 


A RECENT and awful calamity in Dublin is suggestive of a 
‘comparison between the means of saving life and extinguish- 
ing fires in the French metropolis and those which, in our 
own city, have proved insufficient. The elevation of the 
Parisian reservoirs is, in general, so high, as to enable the 
sapeurs-pompiers to dispense with engines; and by merely 
screwing hoses to hydrants in the vicinity of the fire, to play 
upon any part of a building. A telegraphic communication 
directs the shutiing off of certain cocks, whereby the supply 
is concentrated and the pressure increased. There are about 
40,000 houses in Paris, of which 1,400 have shops attached. 
The fires are about 300 in each year. Loss of life is of very 
rare occurrence, for, during a residence of two years, I heard 
only of three or four cases, and they were in themselves the 
commencement and cause of the conflagration, as they arose 
from explosions and ignition of inflammable fluids. The 


French houses are less liable to accidents by fire; they are 
built with greater solidity than ours, and the timber is almost 
invariably oak. Coals are very sparingly used, and there are 
no such accumulations. of soot as are usual with us. ‘But whea 
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without crowding. It generally rivets the attention of the 
spectator for at least fifteen minutes, before he can turn his 
gaze on any other of the numerous productions of art around 
him. A week will scarely suffice for viewing the gigantic col- 
lection of productions of genius and historic curiosities at the 
Louvre, and many persons omit visiting the lower rooms, in 
which antiquities are to be found, arranged with consummate 


attention to the periods of time-and the peculiar purposes for |. 


which they were originally intended. Mural tablets are built 
into the walls, and classed according to their Greek, Roman, 
Pheenician, or Egyptian origin. I think the mode pursued at 
the Louvre preferable to the more mixed display at the British 
Museum. There is much amusement afforded by the egre- 
gious blunders of some visitors, and the pedantic arrogance of 
others. On one occasion I heard a Dublin man, whose name 
shall at present be Nameless, attribute very limited functions 
to Ausculapius, the deity presiding over medicine, A group 
were standing before a mural tablet which bore a Latin inscrip- 
tion, and a desire was expressed to have it translated. This 
was done to the following import: ‘‘To Ausculapius the healer, 
the soldiers of the fourteenth legion, in gratitude for restored 
health, give, inscribe, and dedicate this votive tablet.” My 
Dublin friend remarked that those fellows knew how to pay a 
handsome compliment, for, added he, this A‘sculapius must 
have been their regimental surgeon. 

The Louvre contains no production of any living artist ; the 
gallery of the Luxembourg is the place in which to view the 
best specimens of the present French school. I believe that 
the rule or usage at the Luxembourg is to remove the paint- 
ings after the decease of their respective artists, and the col- 
lection is therefore subject to frequent changes. I have seen 
some magnificent pictures there, and amongst them I would 
particularize ‘‘The Temptation” by Ary Sheeffer, “‘ The Death 
of Queen Elizabeth,” and ‘‘ The Christian Martyr,” by Paul De- 
laroche I mention these as being not only splendid in their in- 
trinsic merits, but also familiar to the Dublin public, as they 
have been exhibited in this city. The last mentioned is said to 
have originated in an extraordinary reverie of the artist, who, 
whilst suffering from fever, imagined that he beheld the corse 
of a young and beautiful female, whose hands and feet were 
tightly bound, drifting along.a deep and rapid river. On re- 
covering from his malady, Delaroche delineated this reverie or 
vision, and then considered what title he should give the pro- 
duction. On searching the records of martyrdom, he could not 
discover the name of any sainted victim of persecution who 
had perished in the manner indicated; but finding that the 
Emperor Diocletian had, about the year of our Lord 800, 
caused some hundreds of his Christian subjects of both sexes 
to be drowned in the Tiber, for refusing to abjure their faith, 
he named the picture ‘‘ La Martyre’Chretienne.”” It has been 
engraved, lithographed and photographed so much as to evince 
a general admiration of the conception and artistic power of 
the painter, and the following lines upon this subject are 
written in the metre of Ariosto, which is certainly not unsuit- 
able to an incident connected with Italy and the ancient days of 
the Eternal City. They are attributed to Mr. Porter, formerly 
# magistrate of the Head Police Office. The concluding stanza 

-alludes to the lambent circle which, in the painting, appears 
‘above the head of 


“THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR.” 
The margin of his yellow stream 
Be ds-old Tiber rolling to the main, 
In eddies silver’d by the struggling beam, 
Wooing the ripples which it can’t retain. « 
A mutual mockery, a vap’ry dream, 
Illusive, unsubstantial, cold, and vain 
As human hopes, like-ev’ry thing of earth, 
Passing, unpausing, dying, e’en in birth. 
That river has beheld the glorious day, 
When chaste Lucretia’s wrongs awoke the ire 


Loathing the brutal Appius to obey, 
When in his breass there raged a base desire-—— 
In her pure heart receiv’d the fatal knife, 


Preferring death toa dishonour’d life. 


Upon that bank in youthful beauty stood 
The virgin Clelia, when with high disdain 
She scorn’d Porsenna’s pow’r, and deem’d the flood 
Was easier to stem than tyrant’s chain 
Could be endur’d; and there the multitude 
Cf foes on Cocles fiercely press’d in vain, 
There, one ’gainst thousands, he maintain’d his post, 
And foil’d the foremost of Etruria’s host. 


Upon that classic bank did Mutius stand, 
And in the midst of his astonish’d foes, 
Upon the altar there he laid his hand, 
Unshrinking, round it whilst the flames arose, 
To show th’ invader of his native land 
How he could scorn the torture’s fiercest throes, 
And that no tyrant’s pow’r could be secure 
Against a patriot’s purpose, firm and pure. 


All those were high and noble in their daring, 
In distant ages were their deeds achiev'd; 

But they had earthly motives strongly bearin 
Them onward in their course, for they believ’d 

That man would honour them. Nor scant nor sparing 
Has been the classic fame they have received ; 

E’en now doth history joy to gild her pages, 

With deeds like theirs, from Rome’s incipient ages, 


But still old Tiber’s course hath onward sped, 

And other incidents of higher fame 
Have on his banks a holy lustre shed. 

There Diocletian did his will proclaim— 
That to the fatal tide there should be led 

His Christian subjects, and the sacred name 
Of Christ should be aljur’d, or Tiber’s wave 
Should those engulph who own’d His power to save. 


In youthful innocence, a beauteous maid 
Stands 'mongst the victims doom’d; with lips compress’@, 
And eyes already clos’d, she hath essay’d 
To banish earthly thoughts. Upon her breast 
Her hands are folded—she hath meekly pray’d, 
And He to whom her prayer has been address’d, 
To whom she clings all faithful, gives her pow’r 
To meet the terrors of life’s closing hour. 


They hind her hands, she feels not the infliction 
Of cords that sink into her tender limb, 
She’s thinking on a Saviour’s Crucifixion— 
Her soul hath flown to Calvary to Him. 
She meekly bears each heathen malediction, 
Heav’n seems to ope as,earth appears more dim; 
Her fate severe, for thrones she scorns to barter, 
And now she sinks—a Christian Maiden Martyr! 


Her form is slowly gliding to the sea, 
Her soul to Paradise its way is winging ; 
Upon her pallid face serenity 
Shows that to earth her heart was never clinging; 
To all the elements her corse may be 
Abandon'd ; but the seraph choir is singing, 
And chaplets fairer than the flowr’s of Eden 
In Heav’n shalt deck the Martyr’d Christian Maiden. 


Still, o’er her drifting form a circlet golden 
Upon the river sheds its lambent rays— 
As though it would the lively hope embolden, 
The Martyr’s truth shall shine in future days. 
And when her bones have moulder’d deep and cold im 
Their ocean grave, men shall accord their praise 
To him whose reverie or vision mystic, 
Her story shall pourtray with grace artistic. 





The oldest book in the United States, it is said, is a 
Bible in the possession of Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, written over. 
thousand ago! He describes, it as follows: “The book is: 
bound in boards of the old English oak, and with thongs, by which 


| 


| 


leaves are also well bound together. The leaves are entirely made of 
ment, of amost superior quality, of fineness and smoothness little in- 


erior to the best satin. The pages are all ruled with great accuracy, and 
written with great uniformity and beauty in the old German-text hand, 
and divided off into chapters and. verses. The first chapter of every beek 





That freed her country from the Tarquin’s 
Upon that bank Virginia from hen) rei 


in the Bible. is written with a large capital of inimitable beauty. 
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ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES, 


Crapter I. 


* You are the richest and most influential person in town. 
You know you are, John. In fact, if there were mayors in 
Ballyclare, you would be mayor. John Moore, Esq., Mayor 
of Ballyclare ; that sounds well, doesn’t it? And now, John, 
since it is universally acknowledged that you are the most im- 
portant person in town, do take your position as such. Be 
like a merchant, and don’t sink yourself into a common little 
shopkeeper, living above his shop, and standing behind the 
counter, doing the agreeable to every countryman that comes 
in to buy a quarter of tea or a half-pound of sugar. It’s so 
low-class. It really makes my life miserable. You will give 
up living in this place, won't you, John dear, like a duck as 
you are, and take Oaklands from Mr. Gardiner? You knew 
he’s hard-up, and will sell it almost for a song.”’ 

‘¢ That will be the dear song, Lizzie. £2,500 he wants for 
it—not a penny less.” 

‘‘ And what is that to you, John? You have £8,000 in 
ready money, besides your house and merchandise; and 
your trade is very extensive” [the said trade was confined to 
the magnificent town of Ballyclare and the surrounding 
country, with, perhaps, one or two petty villages—Irish vil- 
lages—to the inhabitants of which honest John’s tea and sugar 
were holiday luxuries, reserved for Christmas and Easter, and 
the priest’s station once a-year], ‘‘ and Oaklands will always be 
value in your hands. Landed property,” Lizzie continued 

ith elevation of manner—‘‘ Landed property is always safe. 
t can be disposed of at any time, and will bring back its own 
value, if not more.”’ 

‘¢ That’s. all a chance,” replied her husband ; ‘‘ besides, the 
purchase and sale of property are always attended with such 
heavy expenses. And then these leeches of lawyers !”’ 

‘* John, you forget yourself,” said Lizzie, drawing herself 
up with great dignity. ‘* You should not speak so of profes- 
sional gentlemen. The law is one of the most respectable 
professions. I heard my poor dear father say that he regretted 
extremely not having chosen it in preference to architecture. 
He had much more talent for a solicitor than an architect.” 

The poor man was only a country builder, but heaven and 
earth would not persuade his family of this: It was one 
of these mysterious cases of self-delusion that we some- 
times see in this world. 

‘‘ Hang it, Lizzie,” said John—* Hang it, I meant no 
offence to the law gentiemen ; but, you know, it is the gene- 
ral opinion that they do well for Number One—devil may care 
how Number Twofares. There’s Mr. Hamilton, whose father 
gave mine the first rise in life, and he says h 

‘¢ Pray, spare us that story, John dear. Your stories are 
like Penelope’s web—interminable” [Lizzie piqued herself on 
being a highly-accomplished person, and delighted in garnish- 
ing her conversation with classical allusions, French bon mots, 
&c.] ‘‘The law is a gentleman’s profession, and such remarks 
are mauvais gott—very mauvais gotit,” she said in her grandest 
tones, and with a superb toss of the head. 

‘‘ Well, people say these things about them, Lizzie, although 
the profession is a gentleman’s. They even go beyond the 
grave with it, and say lawyers have a way of going to heaven 
of their own, like no other people’s way—‘ By degrees, the 
way the lawyers go to heaven’ is a common saying.” 

‘¢ T would go further, and say it was a vulgar saying—quite 
unfit to be repeated in polite society, or to ears that have been 
attuned to the harmony of refined expressions; and it is 
shocking to hear anything that is not comme i faut from you, 
John. It is the effect of mixing familiarly with those beneath 
you. I suppose I shall soon begin to use the same roturier 
expressions—que Dieu me garde!” she said, lifting her eyes 
to: the ceiling. 





Whenever Lizzie particularly wished to win a measure, she | 
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always put on an extra layer of French. Therefore, after 
giving utterance to the last-mentioned expression, which had 
been learned some years previously in La Bagatelle, she 
glanced up out of the corner of her blue eye to see ‘‘ how the 
land lay.” The coup d’eil did not scem as satisfactory as 
might be desired, and she felt that fresh re-inforcements would 
be necessary in order to ensure the victory. She therefore 
came close to her husband, and put her pretty fair face, so 
young and fresh, just up under his chin, whilst the coquettish 
blue eyes slyly fired their killing glances upwards through the 
tender fringe of long silken lashes. 

** And you know you are so handsome, John!” she said in 
that soft tone whose potency over poor John’s heart she so 
well knew ; ‘‘and when you go down the street, I can’t help 
looking after you, and thinking what a pity you are nota 
little ai stylish, John, for you are so handsome—so hand- 
some !”’ 

John was kind-hearted and honest, poor fellow, but vain 
to a degree, as his little wife well knew, and towards that un- 
guarded point she consequently directed her attack. It was 
a successful move. He drew himself up, thrust his hands in 
his pockets complacently, and cast a sidelong glance in the 
glass above the mantelpiece. Sooth to say, the look proved 
his young wife spoke truth in calling him handsome ; and, 
indeed, she was sincere in her admiration of her husband, 
though determined to make his vanity the tool for her own 
feminine ambition. 

**Do you really think me a good-looking fellow, Lizzie,” he 
asked, caressing his beard with a pleased expression. 

‘¢ Think you good-looking, John dear! I think you lovely, 
Such curling hair, and such beautiful dark eyes—baby has 
just the same eyes—and then such shoulders, and such a 
figure as you have. You might be a lord for appearance part 
John! Now there’s Pat Hoyle, the grocer across the street,” 
said she, returning once more to the original topic after this 
dexterous side-manceuvre, ‘‘ with not a tithe of your money, to 
say nothing of respectability—for you know I’m an architect’s 
daughter and my grandfather kept the first hotel in Bally- 
clare in his day. Lord Twaddleum always stopped there on 
his way to Castle Twaddleum, and he delighted in conversing 
with my grandfather. ‘I'd rather talk to you, Higgins, than 
to the Duke of Leinster,’ he used to say.”’ [Lord T. of blessed 
memory was often overtaken, poor gentleman, in the juice of 
the grape, and at the period he pronounced the above pero- 
ration was decidedly three-quarters ‘‘gone”]. ‘‘ Now Pat 
Hoyle’s style of life is almost equal to yours, John.”’ 

‘‘ They haven’t got a piano or an outside car, and Mrs. Hoyle 
stands behind the counter.” 

‘‘ A piano, indeed !”’ cried Lizzie. ‘* What use could a vul- 
garian like Mrs. Hoyle, that can’t spell knife right, have 
with a piano. And as for an outside car, you know, John, it 
would be as good as a penny peep-show to see her on one. 
Why she weighs twenty stone if she weighs an ounce, and 
Pat’s a hop-o’-my-thumb. Just fancy her on one side and him 
on the other—they would balance the car nicely, wouldn’t 
they ? One would have to put a cask beside Pat to make it 
even. And she’sso vulgar, John! Only fancy, when I met 
her the other day going into the post-oflice, when I was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Dr. Dosethemwell, she rushed up to me, with her 
red face and yellow bonnet, and that dirty mean old shawl she 
wears. ‘ How do ye do, Mrs. Moore, jewel and darlint ?’ said 
she. ‘I jist caught a blink o’ ye as I was passin’, an’ I thought 
I'd make so free, seein’ the ould friendship atween Misther 
Moore’s family an’ mine, jist to ax ye av ye'd lend me the loan 
o’ a dozen tay-cups to morrow avenin’—fur Tim, the young 
villain, knocked down my fine illigant chayney wans, an’ left 
them in smithereens, clane an’ cliver. Young Misther Denne- 
hey, the student from Maynooth, is cumin’ to dhrink tay wid 
us, why, jewel an darlint, and that’s the rayson I ax them, jewel 
and darlint, for himsef’ | her husband] ‘has the rent to pay next 
week, forbye the tithe an’ poor rates, an’ at sich times he’s 
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close as the ould boy himself. Divil a ha’penny can be 
wrung out o’ him! MHow’s the babby, jewel an’ darlint ? 
Faix, I must slip across to see him some o’ these days, 
though it’s little time I have on my hands, atween stannin’ 
the shop, an’ doin’ little turns up and down through the 
house. Maybe ye’d slip across yerself to-morrow avenin’, an 
have a cup o’ tay wid Misther Dennehy an’ uz, an’ bring the 
babby alongst wid ye.’ Did ever anyone hear such imperti- 
nence, John? Asking me to tea, and to bring my darling 
Freddy!” . [This olive branch was called, Frederick 
Arthur Louis;. ‘* Was ever anything known like it? The 
woman is so stupidly ignorant, that she cannot understand the 
respect due to superior education and position.” 

John could not, of course, resist bursting into a fit of 
laughter at Lizzie’s indignant rendering of Mrs. Hoyle’s ‘‘ im- 
pertinence,” which was exactly what Lizzie wanted—a reflec- 
tion of ridicule cast upon Mrs. Hoyle’s style of life, which she 
could wrest in her own fashion to her own purpose. 

‘* Ah, indeed, you may well laugh! Jl est un sujet pour 
donner Venvie de rire.”” [This was said in the purest Dublin- 
French accent, and Lizzie considered it a grand effort]. ‘‘ But 
remember, John, the position in which it places us—on a par 
with Mrs. Hoyle! And if it were ourselves alone, but it will 
materially injure our darling Freddy’s prospects. Brought up 
in such an atmosphere, and coming in contact with such 
people, he cannot help acquiring their habits and imbibing 
their spirit. And oh, John, what a loss the world would have 
in him! He is destined for something great ; I feel it. What 
eyes he has! ‘There is a look of genius in them” [he 
was just six months old]; ‘‘ and, I assure you, his intelligence 
is wonderful. He knows me perfectly, andeven yesterday re- 
marked my new moire antique silk dress; and when I bring 
him down to the drawing-room and play the piano for him, he 
jumps and crows with delight.” [The noise always frightened 
the unhappy infant, as Bessy, his nurse, remarked: ‘*God save 
us! she fair moidhers the babby’s head why, with her scream- 
in’ and thumpin’ on the pyanna. Cock her up, indeed, wid 
her pyanna ; if ould Jack Moore could peep out of his grave, 
but he’d open his eyes big as praties to see the pride that’s 
goin’ on in his house.” ‘* He has an exquisite ear,” Lizzie said 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ and I'm sure he’ll be a poet, for he has a 
poetical temperament; and he’s so like you, John—so like 
you,’ she whispered, putting her face up very close to his. 

Ah! John, wiser heads than yours have been turned by a 
fair woman’s coaxing words and looks. You areno Solomon— 
not as much asa cowherd has ever Jooked up to you for wisdom 
or guidance ; and yet the Jewish king, the embodiment of all 
wise things, the proverb of all future generations, was over- 
thrown by just the same fatal influence. 

Drawing her arm from her husband’s, Lizzie bounded with 
a light step across the floor, to the dainty cradle where her 
baby lay, imbibing the end of his iast new rattle. She hastily 
siiatched this final appeal for Oaklands in her arms. 

** Here baby himself comes to ask you. Put up its little 
hands, the ducksome, petsome, pigeon-pie, and ask its papa 
if he can refuse it ;’ and she held the unhappy olive-branch, 
screaming and kicking in the most rampagious fashion, up 
under its father’s nose. | 

“Did you ever see such a beauty? Now, John, for his 
sxke, can you refuse? Here his young aspirations will be 
erashed by the thought that his father is only a little mean 
sliopkeeper ; but Oaklands has an air of respectability about 
it; It will raise his mind, and give it a tone of refinement. 
Besides, the country air will be good for him, and really he is 
beginning to look badly.” 

She held the child so close to his father’s face that, of 
edurse, he couldn’t help kissing it, though the future genius 
and poet did show very unbecoming signs of dislike at the 
parental embrace. Lizzie seized on the kiss as the sealing of 
the compact. 

“There now, baby, he has promised us, and we must 








thank him. Say ‘Thank you, papa’” [a bawl], “‘ my diamond - 
Freddy” [bawl the second]; ‘‘and he’s the best’’ [bawl the 
third] ‘‘and dearest papa in the whole world” [a long howl, 
after which Master Freddy is deposited again in his cradle, 
much to his own satisfaction]. 

Reader, have you ever heard the snap of a penny gun, ot 
the explosion of an air-bladder, or have you by good chance 
read the lines some curious person or other wrote about a 
curious something or other he called ‘‘ a humid seal of soft 
affection.” In short, to end all those tedious roundabout mys- 
tifications, John Moore and his wife kissed each other. 





CHAPTER II. 


Leavine the pair in the last chapter in that happy frame of 
mind we have described at the conclusion, will the reader kindly 
call up his imagination, and having girded himself there- 
with, descend with me from John’s drawingroom, in which 
the scene just narrated has transpired, and out of John’s 
hall-door, which stood over against John’s shop-window, 
and so into the principal street of Ballyclare—Main-street, 
as the sign-board at the corner tells the passenger. Bally- 
clare is an ancient little town, but dull and uninteresting 
as country town can be, though it is an assize town, and 
a military head-quarters to boot, and has a branch of railway 
from Dublin running through it—aye, and a bank and a court- 
house likewise, hath Ballyclare—the latter structure resem- 
bling the Pantheon, inasmuch as it stands on an Acropolis. 
T'o what style of architecture it belongs I never could discover, 
but am inclined to consider it a happy union of the Gothie 
and Corinthian. Its neighbourhood is decidedly the West End 
of Ballyclare. By the little street to its right we arrive at the 
church and chapel (the latter situated in a wretched side lang), 
and the terrace at the end of the town—Eagle Terrace we 
shall call it here for convenience—where dwelt the élite of 
this renowned city. In the valley that sloped down from the 
court-house lay the main street, in which we are supposed at 
present to have taken our position for topographical purposes. 
The old structure looked down blandly on the children of trade 
who had pitched their tents at his feet, just as some hoary 
old feudal seigneur may have gazed upon his retainers, with a 
magnificent and patronizing air that translated itself thus: 
‘‘T am your lord and master, and let me see who dares to lay 
a finger on you—who dares to molest you. Wont I teach 
him a lesson he’ll not forget! Ah, trust me, Iwill. But 
woe to you if you rebel against or disobey me. I have 
sharp fellows up here that will soon settle you, I can tell you.” 
A little to the left of the court-house stands the old church, 
with its steeple and its ivy-grown portal, and the quiet graves 
lying around it, the sunlight casting chequered shadows upor 
them through the branches of the old trees, and the long grass 
and the wild flowers, fostered by the human dust beneath, 
nodding to the wind—emblems are they, those graveyard 
flowers, of a life that springs from the dust of the tomb— 
of a blessed resurrection from the grave. 

I have strange memories of that old: church—sweet and 
sad reminiscences of days that glided almost under its shadow. 
Beside it stood the school where my young days went by ; 
and there was a garden with a high wall, over which I 
often peeped on Sunday evenings to see the people sitting 
in long rows on the gallery, and to listen to the music and 
the chants. And under the shadow of that same old church 
I stood in holy fear and trembling, on fine summer days, te 
say my lessons. How I longed to clear that old brown, 
musty horror of a wall, with the disgusting bits of glass 
strewn along the top, and‘the scraggy, raggy looking wall- 
flowers nodding from every crack and crevice, like flags of 
distress, from us prisoners of the book and pen within, te 
the merciful hearts of the human beings without. How often I 
longed to clear you, you quaint, queer, frowning old wall, and 
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fly away to some green field, where the wild bees were buzzing, | 


and the wild flowers perfuming the air, and the wild birds 
singing in it, and the wild brook gurgling so cool and fresh, 
and its mossy banks and sweet strips of green grass, speckled 
with daisies and blue-bells, looking so soft and tempting ; and 
the tiny drip, drip of the mimic waterfall on the stones, making 
wild music all day long for the listening ferns. “any a time 
has that old wall resounded to the names of “‘ dunce!” and 
*¢ jdler |” and severe and harsh, even as seen now, through the 
hazy glass of that softener of all things, Time—severe and 
harsh were the punishments inflicted on delinquents such as I. 
Well, well; ‘tis past and gone, but it has taught me a lifelong 
lesson of mercy and forbearance towards the young, and good 
has come of ill even so. How learned we school geniuses 
thought ourselves, with our histories, and geographies, and 
French conversations, and our budget of wise saws and moral 
and religious notions, with which we were to set the world 
right. y There were ardent friendships and eternal fidelity 
sworn under that same old church. Damon and Pythias 
were small matters in comparison. We are all scattered to 
the winds of the world now, and our vows along with us. 
‘¢Some are married, some are dead,” and there is one on whom 
the shadow of the tomb is fast falling. May it fall gently, as 
did the shadow of the old church on us two long ago, and may 
the voices of angels come through the gathering gloom, as the 
hymns came through the open window on the bright summer 
evenings long ago. But these are sad thoughts, and carry me 
away from the subject of my. narrative, and so requiescant in 
pace to their ashes. On this side of the grave, days as careless 
shall come to us no more, 

Crossing the street from John Moore’s house, we turn down 
a small Jane leading to the river. Indeed, I believe I have 
begun at the wrong end of my description. I should have 
stated first that Ballyclare stretches on the east side of the 
Clare river, from which it derives its name. A bridge crosses 
the river at the extremity of the above-mentioned lane, and 
the waters glide with many a wind and curve, like a tortuous 
thread of silver, by green meadows, undulating hills, and 
drooping trees, through which, now and then, a dwelling looks 
out upon their face, to swell the tide of some greater current— 
just as the poor man along its banks brings his mite of toil- 
won gold, to fill the houses of the rich with luxury and com- 
fort. Far beyond the meadows and the trees, like a chain of 
dark blue clouds that the sun can turn to bright purple, stretch 
the mountains, forming with their faint outlines a delicate 
frame for the scene. It was delightful to walk along the banks 
of this river when the meadow. sweets, and the poppies, and 
the modest daisies, and the pinks, and the shy, blue violets 
shone through the dark green grass; and beyond waved the 
‘rich corn-fields, every breeze surging them into a rustling sea 
of yellow waves ; and the trees dipped their branches into the 
river, that looked so cool and tempting, that one could imagine 
nothing more delicious than a plunge into its still waters ; 
whilst the sun went down behind the hills in a dazzle of crim- 
son and gold, the last rays touching with their brightest tints 
the depths of the wild heath along the brow and sides of the 
mountain. A little beyond this bridge stood a small thatched 
cottage, a miserable enough habitation, yet the incongruity 
between itself and the occupants was something wonderful. 
This was the house of Mrs. and Miss Barbara Higgins, mother 
and sister of Lizzie Moore, wife and daughter to the defunct 
architect, alias builder, of that name, and lineal descendants of 
the illustrious individual whose society Lord Twaddleum had 
(under certain,circumstances) found more delectable than the 
Duke of Leinster’s. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A fellow was told at a tailor’s shop that three yards of cloth, 
by being wet, would shrink one quarter of a yard, “ Well then,” he in- 


— “if you should wet but @ quarter of a yard, would there be any | 
>”? 
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HOW MARRIAGES ARE RENDERED HIGHLY RESPECTABLE, 
BY A GRACEFUL DISPLAY IN THE NEWSPAPERS, 
At the smali charge of 2s. 6d. 


“ Married, at Monkstown, on the 12th instant, Dionysius Haggarty, Esq., of HM. 
aye oe a a 
kin Blake Molloy, Esq., Molloyville, mo rN HES 
Has the course of true love at last begun to run smooth ? thought 
I, as I laid down the paper ; and the old times, and the old leering, 
bragging widow, and the high shoulders of her daughter, and the 
jolly days with the 120th, and Doctor Jephson’s one-horse chaise, 
and the Warwickshire hunt, and—and Louisa S , but never 
mind fer, came back to my mind. Has that good-natured, simple 
fellow at last met with his reward? Well, if he has not to marry the 
mother-in-law too, he may get on well enough. 

Another year announced the retirement of Assistant-Surgeon 
Molloy from the 120th. 

Still more years passed on, during which time I will not say that 
Ikept a constant watch upon the fortunes of Mr. Haggarty and 
his lady, for, perhaps, if the truth were known, I never thought for 
a moment about them, until one day, being at Kingstown, near 
Dublin, dawdling on the beach, and staring at the hill of Howth, 
as most people at that watering-place do, I saw coming towards 
me a tall, gaunt man, with a pair of bushy red whiskers, of which 
I thought I had seen the like in former years, and a face which 
could be no other than Haggarty'’s. It was Laggarty, ten years 
older than when we last met, and greatly more grim and thin. He 
had on one shoulder a young gentleman in a dirty tartan costume, 
and a face exceedingly like his own peeping from under a battered 
plume of black feathers, while with his other hand he was dragging 
a light green go-cart, in which reposed a female infant of some two 
years old. Both were roaring with great power of lungs. 

As soon as Dennis saw me his face lost the dull, puzzl_d expression 
which had seemed to characterize it; he dropped the pole of the 
go-cart from one hand, and his son from the other, and came jump- 
ing forward to greet me with all his might, leaving his progeny 
roaring in the road. 

** Bless my sowl,” says he, “sure its Fitz-Boodle. Fitz, don’t you 
remember me? Dennis Haggarty of the 120th. Leamington, you 
know. Molloy, my boy, hould your tongue, and stop your screeching, 
and Jemima’s too; d’ye hear? Well, it does good to sore eyes to 
see an old face. How fat you’re grown, Fitz; and were you ever 
in Ireland before? and aint you delighted with it ?” 

This question regarding the merits of their country, which I have 
remarked is put by most [rish persons, being answered in a satis- 
factory manner, and the shouts of the infants appeased from an 
apple-stall hard-by,.Dennis and I talked of old times, and I con- 
gratulated him on his marriage with the lovely girl whom we all 
admired, and hoped he had a fortune with her, and soforth. His 
appearance, however, did not bespeak a great fortune; he had an 
old grey hat, short old trousers, an old waistcoat with regimental 
buttons, and patched Blucher boots, sueh as are not usually sported 
by persons in easy life. 

** Ah!” says he, with a sigh, in reply to my queries, “ times are 
changed since them days, Fitz-Boodle. My wife’s not what she 
was——the beautiful creature you knew her. Molloy, my boy, run 
off in a hurry to your mamma, and tell her an English gentleman 
is coming home to dine—for you'll dine with me, F'i'z, in course ?” 
And I agreed to partake of that meal, though Master Molloy alto- 
gether declined to obey his papa’s orders with respect to announcing 
the stranger. 

‘Well, I must announce you myself,” said Haggarty, with a 
smile. ‘Come, it’s just dinner-time, and my little cottage is not 
a hundred yards off.” Accordingly, we all marched in procession 
to Dennis’s little cottage, which was one of a row and a-half of 
one-storied houses, with little court-yards before them and mostly 
with very fine names on the door- posts of each. “Surgeon Hag- 
garty” was emblazoned on Dennis's gate, on a stained green cop- 

-plate ; and, not content with this, on the door-post above the 
Pell was an oval with the inscription of ‘‘ New Molloyville.” The 
bell was broken, of course ; the court, or garden-path, was mouldy, 
weedy, seedy ; there were some dirty rocks, by way of ornament, 
round a faded grass-plat in the centre ; some clothes and rags hang- 
ing out of most part of the windows of New Molloyville, the 
immediate entrance to which was by a battered scraper, under a 
broken trellis: work, up which a withered creeper declined any 
longer to climb. ~ 





“Small, but snug,” says Haggarty ; “TH lead the way Fitz; 
ut your hat on tho howen-pet there, and turn to the left into the 
wing-room.” A fog of onions and turf smoke filled the whole 
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of the house, and gave si 

could hear it frizzling in the kitchen, where the maid was 
also endeavouring to hush the crying of a third refractory child. 
But as we entered, all three of Haggarty’s darlings were in full 


“Is it you, Dennis, cried a sharp, raw voice, from a dark corner 
in the drawing-room to which we were introduced, and in which a 
dirty table-cloth was laid for dinner; some bottles of porter and a 
cold mutton-bone being laid out on a rickety grand piano hard by. 
« Ye’re always late, Mr. Haggarty. Have you brought the whiskey 
from Nowlan’s? I'll go bail ye’ve not, now.” : 

“ Mv dear, I’ve brought an old friend of yours and mine to take 

t-luck with us to-day,” said Dennis. : 

“ When is he to come ?” said the lady. At which speech I was 
rather surprised, for I stood before her. f : 

“ Here he is, Jemima, my love,” answered Dennis, looking at me. 
“Mr. Fitz-Boodle; don’t you remember him in Warwickshire, 
darling ?” f 

“Mr. Fitz-Boodle! I am very glad to see him,” said the lady, 
rising and curtseying with much cordiality. 

Mrs. Haggarty was blind! : 

Mrs. Haggarty was not only blind, but it was evident that 
small-pox had been the cause of her loss of vision. Her eyes were 
bound with a bandage, her features were entirely swollen, scarred, 
and distorted by the horrible effects of the malady. She had been 
knitting in a corner when we entered, and was wrapped in a very 
dirty bed-gown. Her voice to me was quite different to that in 


that dinner was not far off. Far off— | ° 





which she addressed her husband. She spoke to Haggarty in 
broad Irish, she addressed me in the most odious of all languages, 
Irish-English, endeavouring to the utmost to disguise her brogue, 
and to speak with a true dawdling distingué English air. 

“Are you long in I-a-land?” said the poor creature in this 
accent. ‘You must faind it a sad ba’ba’ous place, Mr. Fitz- 
Boodle, I’m shu-ah! It was very kind of you to come upon us en 
famille, and accept a dinner sans cérémonie. Mr. Haggarty, I hope 
you'll put the waine into aice, Mr. Fitz-Boodle must be melted with 
this hot weathah.” , 

For some time she conducted the conversation in this polite 
strain, and I was obliged to say in reply to a query of hers that I 
did not find her the least altered, though I should never have recog- 
nized her but for this rencontre. She told Haggarty with a signi- 
ficant air to get the wine from the cellah, and whispered to me that 
he was his own butlah ; and the poor fellow, taking the hint, scudded 
away into the town for a pound of veal cutlets and a couple of 
bottles of wine from the tavern. 

“Will the childhren get their potatoes and butther here?” said 
a barefoot girl, with long black hair flowing over her face, which 
she thrust in at the door. 

‘Let them sup in the nursery, Elizabeth, and send—ab ! Edwards 
to me.” 

‘Ts it cook you mane, ma‘am ?” said the girl. 

‘Send her at once,” shrieked the unfortunate woman ; and the 
noise of frying presently ceasing, a hot woman made her appear- 
ance wiping her brows with her apron, and asking, with an accent 
decidedly Hibernian, what the misthress wanted. . 

‘Lead me up to my dressing-room, Edwards ; 
fit to be seen in this dishabille by Mr. Fitz-Boodle.T 

“ Fait’ I can’t!” says Edward; “sure the masther’s out at the 
butcher’s, and can’t look to the kitchen fire!” 

*‘ Nonsense, I must go!” cried Mrs. Haggarty ; and so Edwards, 
putting on a resigned air, and giving ber arm and face a further 
rub with ker aprca, held out her arm to Mrs. Dennis, and the pair 
went up stairs. 

She left me to indulge my reflections for half-an-hour, at the end 
of which period she came down stairs dressed in an old yellow satin, 
with the poor shoulders exposed as much as ever. She had mounted 
a tawdry cap, which Haggarty himself must have selected for her. 
She had all sorts of necklaces, bracelets, and earrings in gold, in 
garnets, in mother-of-pearl, in ormolu! She brought in a furious 
savour of musk, which drove the odours of onions and turf-smoke 
before it; and sbe waved across her wretched, angular, mean, 
scarred features, an old cambric handkerchief with a yellow lace 
border. © 

* And so you would have kdown me anywhere, Mr. Fitz- 
Boodle ?” said she, with a grin that was meant to be most fasci- 
nating. 


really am not 


features or complexion at all!” 
\'bis mortificauon had been spared the unhappy woman; but I 


don’t know whether with all her vanity, her infernal pride, folly, 


‘“‘T was sure you would; for though my dreadful illness 
deprived me of my sight, it is a mercy that it did not change my 











and selfishness, it was charitable to leave her in her error. 


Yet why correct her? There is a quality in certain people which 
is above all advice, exposure, or-correction. Only let a man or 
woman have DULNEss sufficient, and they need bow to no extant 
authority. A dullard recognizes no betters; a dullard can’t see 
that he is in the wrong; a dullard has no scruples of conscience, 
no doubts of pleasing, or succeeding, or doing right, no qualms for 
other people’s feelings, no respect but for the fool himself. How 
can you make a {vol perceive that heis a fool? Such a personage 
can no more see his own folly than he can see nis own ears. And 
the x quality of dulness is to be unalterably contented with 
itself. What myriads of souls are there of this admirable sort— 
selfish, stingy, ignorant, passionate, brutal, bad sons, mothers, 
fathers, never known to do kind actions! 

To pause, however, in this disquisition, which was carrying us 
far off Kingstown, New Molloyville, Ireland—nay, into the wide 
world wherever Dulness inhabits, let it be stated that Mrs. Hag- 
garty, from my brief acquaintance with her and her mother, was 
of the order of persons just mentioned. There was an air of con- 
scious merit about her, very hard to swallow along with the infa- 
mous dinner poor Dennis managed, after much delay, to get on the 
table. She did not fail to invite meto Molloyville, where she said 
her cousin would be charmed to see me; and she told me almost as 
many anecdotes about that place as her mother used to impart in 
former days. 

After having sat a preposterously long time, she left us, asking 
whether we would have coffee there or in her boudoir. 

“Oh! here, of course,” said Dennis, with rather a troubled air, 


| and in about ten minutes the lovely creature was led back to us 


again by “ Edwards,” and the coffee made its appearance. After 
coffee her busband begged her to let Mr. Fiiz-Beodle hear her 
voice—** He longs for some of his old favourites.” 

“No! do you 2” said she ; and was led in triumph to the jingling 
old piano, and with a screechy, wiry voice, sung those very abomi- 
nable old ditties which I had heard her sing at Leamington ten 
years back.— Thackeray. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A GOLD- 
DIGGER. 

Orr to the diggings! glorious intelligence of the diggings—glowing 
accounts of the heroes and Aervines of the d ggings, their various 
successes and achievements, the nuggets they were finding, the for- 
tunes they were making, the free-und-easy lives they were leading, 
and the romantic characters they were enacting on the world- 
renowned gold-fields of Australia! Such was theprevailing topic 
of the day about the time this journal commenced. Having heard 
so much upon the subject, I could resist no longer, but came to the 
conclusion that go I would. I thought if others can do well there, 
why not I? If quantities of gold were found and fortunes to be made 
there, why not be there to seek, share, and enjoy them as well as 
those of whom I had heard so much, and who had been more 
fortunate by being in the field before me. A difficulty yet 
presented itself, and a serious one—that of obtaining a vessel bound 
for Australia, as few bound for that colony entered the port where 
I then located—Gibraltar. I was not, however, doomed to wait 
long. Not more than a day or two elapsed when I heard the, to me, 
joyful intelligence that a vessel had been driven by adverse wind 
into our port, that she was then taking in fresh supplies, after 
which she would resume her course to Port Adelaide, Australia. I 
saw the captain and made arrangements for a passage. The vessel 
was the Adona of Guernsey, and was booked to sail on the follow- 
ing morning, wind and weather permitting. Accordingly, I wason 
the — at daybreak next morning, long before a boatman had 
arrived. 
_ It was a lovely per, BEY even for Gibraltar, so famed for 
its loveliness; not a ripple on the surface of the water, not a cloud 
to be seen, and the famous Rock, which seldom, even in the finest 
weather, discloses half its proportions, now revealed itself in all its 
vastness, towering for thousands and thousands of feet into the 
clear blue sky, while the morning sun, spreading his beams, smiled 
upon the favoured lands around—lands of the orange, the olive, and 
the muscatel—yet I am about to leave you, and friends dearer 
all. What can com te for allthis? But hark! a boatman 
cries, “‘ Wanta boat?” “ Boat a-hoy! this way, this way.” » At 
length he gets alongside, and speedily myself and luggage were 
safely aboard. I pointed the direction which he was to take, and 
told him the name of my ship. We were a considerable time before 
we could get any information of her whereabouts. This can be 
easily accounted for by the number of vessels which had come into 
the harbour in consequence of foul weather; not less than 200 had 
come in within the last fortnight. 





— 


service. *I'was not long till Ih 
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“TI think I see her now,” said the boatman; “she’s a long way 
off yet. Yes, I see something like the name you say ; yes, there she 
is; she’s a very small craft; why she’s but a small schooner—she 
can’t be more than 100 or 113 tons burthen; she’s small, and good 
no doubt for her size. Where are you bound for, sir ?” 

“ Australia,” said I. 

“Eh! where, sir?” 

“Port Adelaide, Australia,” I repeated. 

“Ha, ha! Surely you must be jesting, sir. She'll never do it, 
never. Take my advice, don’t attempt it ; she'll never live a heavy 
sea; she'll knock and kick about like a washing-tub ; you'll never 
have a dry deck in her unless in a calm.” 

I did not admit, though I felt the force of his remarks, and also felt 
that [ had deceived myself by not looking out in time, ard seeing 
what sort of thing I was paying for, instead of madly pushing on, 
scarce asking a question upon the subject. The boatman again 
commenced his disparagements of the vessel, &c. I told him his 
advice was not required, that I was off to the “ diggings,” that I 
didn’t care what ship I went in, big or little, so as I got there. By 
this time we were close alongside the schooner, and in a few 
moments I found myself on her deck, together with all my goods 
and chattels. I was now met by the captain, who shook me by the 
hand and received me very warmly. ‘Then casting his eyes in an 
upward direction he gave the order, “‘ Make sail.” - "T'was evident 
there was a breeze springing up, everything seemed in motion, all 
was hurry and bustle, every one seemed up and doing. He next 
sung out “ Pierre.” In a moment up jumped from the hatchway a 
short, chubby, big-headed, good-nat looking fellow, with a 
countenance that I think would look pleased under any circum- 
stance, and a form of the barrel-make, big in the middle and taper- 
ing off at top and bottom. I thought perhaps that’s “ Pierre,” and 
so it was, for he certainly responded to the call of the captain, 
with whom he entered into deep conversation, and part of which I 
heard was to the effect that breakfast was to be prepared for the 
passengers. Pierre immediately nodded an assent of “ aye, aye, sir,” 
and disappeared through the hatchway. Pierre seemed to be on 
very good terms with himself, as if he felt the importance of his 
position, and so he ought, for I was afterwards given to understand 
that he performed as many offices as requires three functionaries in 
other ships—namely, cook, purser, and cook’s mate. I soon disco- 
vered that he was even on more intimate terms with the captain 
than other officers on board holding a far higher standing in the 
the sound of a bell, ’twas the 
breakfast-bell; but not being in mych mood for eating I did not 
attend to it as Lamy as was expected, and I received a gentle 
tap on the shoulder from Pierre, who blandly informed me that 
breakfast was ready, and, if I pleased, to follow him to the cabin. 
On entering I saw the captain and a respectable-looking elderly 
gentleman; they were ar pe a deep conversation in very indiffe- 
rent French, which ceased as | made my ap ce. The captain 
kindly introduced me to his friend. Breakfast soon being over I 

t into conversation with my new acquaintance, and in a very 

ort time became acquainted with everthing and everyone on 
board. The above-mentioned gentleman had formerly an 
officer in the army, was now part owner of our vessel, and on his 
way to Port Adelaide to meet his family, who were residents there. 
He was a Guernsey man, the captain was a Guernsey man, the 
sailors were Guernsey men, the ship was built in Guernsey, sailed 
from Guernsey—in fact everything on board was Guernsey, except 
the cargo, which was from Spain, and consisted of nuts, almonds, 
and wine. As yet I had not met with any of the passengers, but 
concluded they must be in the forward part of the vessel; yet I 
strolled about the deck for hours but saw nothing of them. Where 
they could find room was to me a mystery, yet I distinctly heard 
the word passengers mentioned. I thought I would make bold and 
ask my new acquaintance, the first opportunity that offered, which 
I did, and was informed that J was the only passenger on board, 
that in fact they did not care for taking passengers ; oF could 
have had any amount of them from Guernsey, but they did not do 
that kind of business, and he thought the captain favoured me very 
much by giving me a passage, and, as he said, would not have done 
a0 but that I seemed so anxious to go to the “ diggings.” 

Having heard so much about favours conferred on me I 
began to think that I had better say nothing about the smallness of 
the vessel, or the “‘ washing-tub” spoken of by the boatman, and 
in order to testify my gratitude I went in search of my small ham- 
pc hich contained a dozen bottles of brandy, presented to me on 

ving wane wipe iend, with a strict injunction that it was 


y! Yet I considered that this was an 


| in life all things are transitory, so it was with our short-lived plea- 








medicine, I would take that sible on the i 
and distribute my medical favours to all aroved. I Rietafene sebebtel 
two bottles from their recent confinement, and presented them to my 
new but generous friends. The captain, the owner, and I com- 
menced tasting, and in a short time fraternized uncommonly welll 
together. Pierre's visits at this time became very frequent; his 
good-humoured face cou!d be seen at all points of the cabin. I took 
the hint and poured him out a libation which he iousl 
acknowledged by a nod of the head as he withdrew. I now fi 
myself getting on very friendly terms with my companions. We 
indulged in several glasses and became quite merry, sang many 
songs, and grew as intimate as though we had been acquainted for 
years, and so passed many, many nights in the same agreeable 
manner. 

Having fair wind, our craft continued to make on an a 
something like six or seven knots an hour. At length, after en- 
joying several days of fine weather, the breeze gradually died 
away, and we found ourselves in a complete calm just in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape de Verdes, where we were compelled to remain 
for several days. A length the captain, seeing a slight breeze 
springing up, ordered the stunsails to be set; but the wind was 
light, and we moved but slowly on, nor had we any change for 
some days. Buta change was coming, and such a change! ‘twas 
one we did not forget ina hurry It made its appearance in the 
shape of a strong head-wind, and as the order was given for all 
sails to be reefed, before even that duty could be performed our 
craft tossed about so much that it was most difficult to stand upon 
deck. The captain beckoned to me to go down to the cabin; the 
next order I heard was to “ heave-to.” This at once was an admis- 
sion that he had no more command over the vessel, that she might 

wherever the wind was going. Her motion by this time became 
indescribable ; she knocked, kicked, rolled, tumbled, and did every~ 
thing but turn keel upwards, and so she continued until my head 
grew so bad that I could bear it no longer. I turned in the direc- 
tion of my bunk, and with some difficulty got in and tried te 
sleep. I lay there with considerable uneasiness having to “ hold 
on” lest I should be pitched out with great violence—in order to 
avoid which I got out again, and took up my position on the floor 
beside my bunk. This I found to be preferable to a horizontal 
one, as by trying to stand upright I was compelled to hold on and 
grab at everything I met with, and in order to save my nose from 

ing flattened or my forehead stove-in, I grasped at everything 
that could be laid hold of, and such was the exertion I was com- 
ed to make that every sinew and nerve in my body was brought 
into action, and [ was kept so busied, and so varied were the post- 
tions into which I was thrown, that I lost all thought of my head- 
ache, and became solely engaged in snatching, ~—s and grasp- 
ing ; and such was my occupation, I may say, for several days, unless 
at meal-times, when I used to try and disengage one hand to lay hold 
of a biscuit, a cup of coffee, or something of the kind. This state 
of things continued so long that it brought to my recollection “the 
washing-tub” and the boatman’s prognostics; yet I found myself 
getting so accustomed to my position that I hoped it would long 
continue, lest anything worse should happen. However, a lull was 
perceived, and a slight change for the better was visible. The 
tain made his appearance, drew a cork, and drank a glass of brandy. 
He kindly filled me another, which I a the finest I had ever 
tasted; he also brought yd ony intelligence that the sun was 
making its appearance and that things were improving. This £ 
felt to be true to some extent, as my kicking and plunging became 
frequent. On the following morning, there was a decided 
— or the better, so much so that I was able to go on deck. 
My friend the owner also made his appearance, and 
to avail himself of the fresh air, having remained 








leasing announcement of fair wind, and to “clap on all sail.” 
This was a pleasure @hich ies never having been to sea cam 
have no conception of, and is only known to those who have gone 
through the ordeal of a long sea-voyage. All now seemed pleasure 
and delight, and Pierre looked as happy as ever, and at tea-time 
Esling resorer of ‘our’ eprta” the grog-bottle the contents of 
ailing restorer of our “ spirits, -bottle, cont 
whick ve general satisfaction, and completely succeeded in mak- 
ing all hands merry for the remainder of the t, after which I 
tumbled into bed and slept soundly until -time the next 


morning. eed reo ! such as I had never before felt; 
The storm was now forgotten ; i 


looked ae if ie had never been disturbed even by a ripple ; 





sure ; it was even now doomed to certain drawbacks, for I plainly 
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heard Pierre whisper to the captain that our stores were getting 
' very short, and that as there was no knowing how long. we might 
_ be on the voyage, something therefore must be done. The captain 
looked serious, turned on his heel and paced the deck several times, 
seemingly looking over the bulwarks, as if he thought there was 
anything in the way of fish a-knocking about. At the usual hour 
we had dinner, at which he seemed to express his partiality for fish, 
a wish in which he was joined by the owner, who echoed the senti- 
ment, as there was nothing he was more partial to than porpoise, 
when they were young and fat. Seeing how the “cat jumped,” | 
seemed to fall in with their views, and said there was nothing in the 
way of sport I liked better than fishing. We were then all agreed 
on the subject of fish, and accordingly after dinner everything 
necessary, in the shape of lines and hooks, was got in readiness, and 
fishing-tackle and fishing became the order of the day. Pierre and 
the owner commenced in more of serious than sporting mood, while 
the captain took up his position in the cat-head armed with a har- 
poon. Several hours were spent in this pursuit without any suc- 
cess, no sport of any kind offering, when suddenly the captain 
roared out “aschool! a school!” I looked all round to see where 
the school was, or what it really meant, when, sure enough, there 
was about a dozen porpoises sailing quietly under our bow. The 
captain aimed a blow of his harpoon; the whole school simply ducked 
their heads, showed their tails, and moved slowly on in the same 
order as before, as if nothing had happened, and certainly with 
more regard to precision in their ranks than I had ever seen among 
schools or school-boys before. The captain felt rather chagrined, 
so did Pierre and the owner ; however he kept his ground, and in a 
short time seemed to get another chance, for he aimed a desperate 
plunge at something. ‘ Good,” said he, and away went the rope. 
“ T have him this time.” Pierre and the owner assisted in pulling 
the stranger up to the side of the vessel. He was a monster. We 
hauled him till he was half over the bulwarks, but not seeming 
inclined to come aboard, he made a desperate plunge, when out 
jumped the harpoon! The moment was desperate. Pierre looked 
horrified, seized him round the middle, and forced him in; at it 
they went, Pierre was evidently overmatched, but stood well on his 
pins, and somehow or other crooked one of his legs round the lower 
part of his antagonist, threw him, and fell heavily upon him. Over 
and over they rolled ; Pierre hit out left and right, but was getting 
winded, when the captain roared out for help. Suddenly all hands 
came to the rescue, and such a -kicking-match took place as I had 
never seen before. At length the porpoise lay motionless, when all 
on a sudden he aimed a smack in the direction of Pierre, upon which 
he received, by way of reply over his nob such a blow from the 
harpoon of the captain, that he showed-no further resistance. 
Pierre instantly took possession of his prize, opened and prepared 
him with-all the agility of a professed butcher. The heart and 
liver were soon cooked, and without any doubt it was one of the 
best dishes I tasted since I had been on board. All hands had 
a rare meal of it; Pierre was spoken of in the highest terms, and the 
courage he showed on that memorable occasion was generally 
applauded—to evince my approval, I introduced my hamper 
without any reservation, and placed it at the disposal of all inquir- 
ing friends. At length harmony prevailed, and all was fun and 
frolic. I next introduced a friend of mine, a perfect stranger to all 
on board; but strange to say, the stranger’s appearance gave great 
satisfaction, and was greeted on all sides with shouts of approba- 
tion. “Iwasa violin. I struck up a hornpipe—all on board com- 
menced dancing ; even the man at the wheel kept time with his feet, 
and the fun was kept up till midnight. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE IDENTIFICATION. 


BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 309.) 





March 9th.—Tom Courtney stood erect in front of the dock, 
‘and never took his eyes off the clerk of the crown’ while he 
was reading the indictment. When he had finished with the 
usual question, of ‘‘How say you, are you guilty or not?” 
Courtney threw his beautiful eyes, as it would appear, through 
the vaulted roof up into the very heaven, and replied in a voice 
which was not loud, but which, in its beauty and distinctness, 
‘was heard by the farthest person in the court: ‘‘ Not Guilty. 
So help me God, in this my great extremity,” and he leaned 
forward, almost fainting, against the side of the dock. “T'was 


of short duration, ‘and a glass of cold water soon restored him. 
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The prisoner was then informed that a jury was about to be 
sworn to try him, and that he could challenge any juror to whom 
he wished to object, so far as twenty, permptorily, and——but 
he would not wait for any further explanation of his rights or 
privileges, and replied at once, that he would object to no 
man ; the jury came there to do their duty upon their solemn 
oaths, and he, for one, could not believe it possible that any 
respectable man, such as jurymen were, would be capable of 
violating so solemn an obligation. He was not aware of hay- 
ing any enemies ; he was quite certain there were not twelve 
jurors in the court who, upon their oaths, would give any 
verdict but one justified by the evidence; he would object to 
no man. 

During this address, the judge viewed the prisoner with a 
steady and scrutinizing glance, and then asked if the young 
man was defended by counsel. 

Mr. B , the famous counsel in defence cases, stood up, 
and stated that he had been engaged by the prisoner’s father 
to defend him. | 

The trial commenced with an able statement from the 
counsel for the crown, which, if supported by evidence, as I 
knew it would be, must crush all hope, if any yet lingered in 
the prisoner’s breast. 

Catherine Murphy was the first witness. She stated that 
on the 14th of November she was in her mother’s house. No 
person was in the house but herself, her mother, and a servant- 
girl, Winifred Cox. Her brother James was absent at a fair. 
Some time after midnight there was a loud knocking at the 
door; witness got up, and put on her clothes as smart as 
possible ; was greatly frightened ; her mother told her not to 
speak. Winny Cox slept in a loft over a small room that was 
off the far side of the kitchen. Winifred Cox got up also 
while the knocking was going on, and just as she was coming , 
down from the loft, the door was smashed in upon the floor, 
and two men entered. They lit a candle at the fire ; she knew 
the man that blew the coal—knew him when the light of the 
coal was flaring on his face, as well as after the candle was lit; 
could not be mistaken, as she knew the prisoner from the time 
they were children, and her heart jumped up when she saw it 
was Tom Courtney. The witness here hesitated and became 
confused. Mr. B made a cup of his hand, and placed it 
behind his ear, peering into her face with half-closed eyes. 
But the crown having told her to take her time and tell the 
truth, she became re-assured, and added, in an agitated tone, 
that she thought Tom Courtney had come to take her away— 
but she soon had reason to change her mind. The men were 
armed with pistols; they came to the bed-side where her 
mother lay. One of them seized her by the arm, and made 
her sit up. On her oath, it was the prisoner, and “ it’s at his 
door I lay my mother’s death.” 

There was here a sensation, and murmur through the court, 
while a biiter smile broke upon the prisoner’s lips, but, after 
a few moments, the examination was resumed. 

Witness knew the prisoner for many years ; he was son to @ 
neighbour. Is positive that he is the man. The prisoner de- 
manded where the money was; her mother denied that she 
had any money in the house. The prisoner then struck her 
with the end of the pistol, and said, if she did not tell where 
the money was he would give her more. Witness knew that 
her mother had a small box with some money in it—thinks 
about fourteen or fifteen pounds, besides some silver—but did 
not know where she kept it ; if she knew, she would have told 
the prisoner at once to save her mother. She told her mother 
for God’s sake to tell him where it was, and let all their bad 
luck go with it. Her mother replied, ‘‘ Never, Tom! you're 
the last man breathing I thought would do me an ill turn, and 
only for you struck me, I’d think it was joking you are, or 
through liquor, what I never saw on you yet.” , 

‘Well, never mind what your mether said; what did the 
prisoner do ?””’ ae 

** They then dragged my mother out of bed, and brought 
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her into the kitchen, where they struck her again, but she 
would not tell. 
upon the hearth, and threw her down upon them. The 
prisoner held her under the arms, and the other man pulled 
her legs from under her. Witness then roared murder, and 
seized the prisoner by the throat, and asked him was he going 
to murder her mother for the sake of a few pounds? Called 
the prisoner by his name, and said, ‘ Tom Courtney, I'll hang 
you as high as the castle for this night’s work.’ He gave 
witness a blow ‘whith staggered her over against the wall, 
and said, ‘Give up the money before there’s mischief done ;’ 
her mother was screaming very loud. When they first threw 
her mother down! upon the coals, Winny Cox jumped off the 
loft, and grappled with the second'man. With Winny's help, 
and what she could do after she got the blow, her mother 
struggled into the middle of the kitchen floor, and said, ‘ Give 
them the box, Kitty ; ’tis in the little press at the head of the 
bed,’ and she fainted off. Witness then showed them a small 
press in the wall behind the head of her mother’s bed, which 
they broke open, and took the box with the moneyin it. The 
prisoner opened the lid of the box, and said, ‘ All right ; we had 
a harder job of it than I thought, and the sooner we're off now 
the better.’ They then departed, leaving her mother, as she 
thought, dead. Witness saw the notes in the box when the 
prisoner opened it. There was also a purse in the box with 
some silver in it, which belonged to witness herself; would 
know it again, if she saw it amongst a thousand—a good right 
she’d have—’twas the prisoner himself gave it to her about 
four years ago; it was a leather purse, lined with silk, and 
there were letters upon it ; witness gave it to her mother to 
keep for safety. Witness did not know the second man that 
came into the house, but would know him by sight for twenty 
years, if she saw him again; he was a remarkable man, with 
red hair, and the mark of an old cut across one of his eye- 
brows. Saw a third man standing outside the house door, 
looking in, but did not know him, nor would she know him 
go Witness’s mother died in four days after—has no more 
gay.” 

This witness was cross-examined at much length by Mr. 
B ——, principally as to her former intimacy with the prisoner, 
taking his information from the father, who sat next him, and 
to whom he whispered before almost every question. When 
he failed to shake her evidence in any degree as to the identity 
of the prisoner, he turned upon the point of an early courtship 
witk him, sifting her motives, and endeavouring to make it 
appear that it was from disappointed hopes and spite she now 
came forward to swear against him ; but Catherine Murphy's 
character stood too high, and her case was too clear, for this 
attempt to prove more than that it was the forlorn hope of 
counsel, who, ‘‘in point of fact’’ (as they say themselves), had 
no materials to cross-examine upon. The prisoner himself, 
too, seemed annoyed at it, and interrupted his counsel once or 
twice, apparently for the purpose of protecting the witness 
against such an interpretation of her motives. 

‘* Now, Miss Murphy,’ continued counsel, and he laid a very 
contemptuous emphasis on the word “ Miss,” ‘‘ on your oath, 
did you not, at one time, expect the prisoner would have mar- 
ried you? Come!” 

‘* On my oath, I did not.” 

* On your oath, ma’am—and recollect that you are upon 
your oath—was there ever anything about marriage between 
you and the prisoner ?’ 

‘* There was.” 

‘Heh !” said Mr. B 





(giving expression to that kind of 


short, quick aspiration which a smith does when sledging), as 
much as to say, ‘I have you now.” 

‘* The prisoner, at one time, asked me to marry him.” 

‘©Q-O-oh! The prisoner wanted you to marry him, and 
you refused. Is that it, ma’am—heh ?” 

‘I did refuse him.” 

‘* Do you swear that, ma’am ?” 


They then drew out the rakings of the fire | 








\ 


** I do, positively.” 

‘* Now, Miss Marphy, you will find it very hard to make me 
believe that story ; and I fancy you will find it rather hard to 
make the jury believe it either.” 

‘* "Tis true, sir, nevertheless,” exclaimed the prisoner, ad- 

dressing the counsel. 
_ “T protest, sir,” said’ Mr. B——-, ‘‘if you interrupt me 
in this manner, I'll throw up the case altozether, and let you 
defend yourself; and I must say I never saw an instance in 
which the old pro % 

‘* Listen to me, prisoner,” said the judge, interrupting the 
counsel before he could finish the sentence ; ‘‘ you have counsel 
engaged to defend you, who has not done anything, and who, 
I am sure, will not do anything save that which his duty as 
your advocate calls upon him to do. You had better, there- 
fore, leave your case with him, and do not, pray, interrupt him 
or the court again.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, my lord, and the pardon of the court, 
if I have done wrong. I shall not do so again; but I hope the 
court will permit me to say a few words, if I may be able, ere 
the close of this unhappy—this mysterious business.” And 
for the first time the prisoner seemed overwhelmed by his 
feelings, and, laying his forehead upon his arms on the front 
of the dock, he sobbed aloud. There was a silent pause for 
som: seconds. Nota soulin court but seemed affected. The 
prisoner’s demeanour all through, his gentlemanly manners 
(for they were nothing less), and his humility and readiness to 
atone for any irregularity or fault he might have been betrayed 
into by his feelings, brought the sympathy of the whole court 
with him. He soon recovered himself, and stood again erect. 

‘You shall have ample opportunity afforded you to make 
any statement you think fit at a proper time,” said the judge; 
‘* but, at present, I desire that you will permit the trial to 
proceed in the regular way. Now, Mr. B i 

‘‘T protest, my lord, I don’t see that I have anything further 
to ask this witness. The only point which I thought did exist 
in her evidence has been set right by the prisoner himself ; she 
may go down.” : 

Winifred Cox was next examined, and she corroborated every 
syllable that had been sworn to by the first witness, in its most 
minute particulars. Heard Catherine Murphy say, ‘‘ Tom 
Courtney, I'll hang you for this night’s work ; it’s often my 
mother nursed you, to murder her at last.” Knew the prisoner 
for many years, and could not be mistaken. 

Philip Moran was then sent for to the witness-room, and 
put up on the table, and here there was a very painful scene 
indeed ; not a being in ‘court whose heart did not beat. I 
have often heard of death-like silence—I have experienced it in 
the chamber of death itself, but never in a crowded court- 
house until then. There could not have been less than 1,200 
persons assembled within those walls, yet was the silence as 
still, as perfect, as complete. 

Moran never raised his eyes, never opened his lips—he 
moved not—he did not appear to breathe. The clerk of the 
érown held forth the book, and told him to take it; but his 
arms seemed as though they were dead by his side; not a 
word—not a move. 

The prisoner hid his face in his hands, and leaned upon the 
front rail of the dock as his uncle passed up, and appeared to 
be overcome with inward emotion. 

The counsel for the crown rose, and addressing his lordship, 
said: ‘* My lord, this is a most material witness for the crown, 
and however painful the position in which he stands towards 
the prisoner, and in which we stand in bringing him forward— 
for I understand he is his uncle—the case is one of such mag- 
nitude in itself, and so peculiar as regards the unfortunate 
man in the dock, that we feel it imperative upon us to establish 
it by the mouths of many witnesses. The prisoner, 1 under- 
stand, has hitherto borne a most excellent and unblemished 
character, and I am aware that such will be attested here this 








| day by many most respectable persons; but this very fact, my 
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lord, makes it the more incumbent upon us to fortify our. case 
by all the evidence we can fairly bring to bear upon it, in order 
to satisfy not only the jury, but the public, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, as to the guilt of the prisoner. It is not my wish 
to press the case with any appearance of harshness or severity 
towards either the prisoner or this witness.. We feel for his 
position, my lord; but his position it is which makes him one 
of our most material witnesses, and, however painful, we must 


press for his evidence.” 


‘‘ You are entitled to it,” said.the judge; “‘ and I have no 
doubt he will give it to you. Witness, listen to me.’—Not a 
move—not a stir.—‘* Witnes8, pray direct your eyes towards 
me, while I address a very few words to you,” continued the 
judge. 

Had he been made of marble he could not have been more 
immovable—death could not have been more still. I think the 
judge thought he must have been in some kind of fit, for he 
seemed perplexed, and I heard him ask, in an under-tone, if 
the medical gentleman who had charge of the gaol was in 
court, and directed him to be sent for. In the meantime he 
again addressed Moran, saying, ‘‘ Witness, I am guite certain 
you must hear what I say—at least, I shall take it for granted 
that you do. Your present course cannot avail you; the law 
must be vindicated, and however painful it may be to you, you 
must give your evidence ; or, should you persist in refusing to 
do so, I shail have no alternative left but to commit you to 
prison, and that, let me add, indefinitely.” 

Still not a word—not a move. Here the prisoner started 
up from the position he had all this time maintained, and called 
out, “‘ Uncle Philip! Uncle Philip! won’t you speak to me? 
You will—you must.”’ 

This seemed to act like magic on the witness, for he turned 
quickly round and gazed his nephew in the face as he continued, 
‘* Uncle Philip, take the book, and give your evidence like a 
man. What are you afraid of ? Think you not that your 
unwillingness to tell the truth must be construed into an un- 
willingness to injure me. May it not—nay, must it not impress 
the jury and the public as clearly against me as any evidence 

which you can give ? . Uncle Philip, there is but one considera- 
tion which should tempt you to hold out in this manner, and 
that is a consciousness of haying been induced, through any 
influence, to be about to state that which is not the fact. If 
that be the case, you do well to pause. But no, it is an un- 
worthy thought, and I ask your pardon; the love you have 
borne my mother and myself, and the whole course you have 
adopted in this melancholy business, forbid the supposition.” 

Here the poor young man was completely overcome, and 
again covering his face with his hands, he writhed in the agony 
of distress. “T'was the word ‘‘ mother” that unmanned him. 

Ihave been for upwards of thirty years in the habit of 
attending like places, and I never witnessed such a scene. 

Presently the prisoner regained his self-possession, and 
‘* proudly he flung his clustering ringlets back,” and continued : 

‘s Rouse yourself, Uncle Philip ; take the book, and give your 
evidence. I know you will swear nothing but what you believe 
to be the truth.” 

‘<’Tis a difficult thing, Tom,” said his uncle, turning round, 
‘and for all I have to say, it isn’t much.” 4 

As he took the book, I heard Tom Courtney say, ‘‘ God 
help you, Uncle Philip ; they might have spared you this, for 
they had enough.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 





“You seem to walk more erect than usual, my friend.” ‘Yes, 
I have been straightened by circumstances.” 

Don’t force a man to take your adyice. You can advise a man 
to take a bath without pitching him into the river. , 

Dr. Abernethy used to tell his pupils that all human diseases 
proceeded from two causes—stuffing and Sretting. 

‘ , 9 : ae 

How do you do?” exclaimed 4 gentleman, seizing a lady’s 


hand, and squeezing it rather rudely... « ' ing fr 
par eaene g | ely Oh, I’m syffering from the pres- 








CITY RECORDS. 





WE continue our selection from the records of the city. We have been . 
surprised at reading in the morning journals a complaint made in the 
Corporation hall concerning the state of the muniments and charters of 
the City. We have had frequent occasion to examine those archives, and 
must confess we always found them carefully preserved and in excellent 
condition. The oldest charter, that granting the City of Dublin to the 
inhabitants of Bristol, in the reign of Henry-II., being now as perfect as 
the day it was written, and the broad seal as complete and uninjured as 
the charter. The records principally consist of—Ist, The Chain and | 
Doomsday Book, a copy of which is in possession of Charles Halliday, 
Esq.—2nd, The Assembly Rolls containing a record of the admission of 
freemen, presentation of gold boxes to successive Lords Lieutenant, and 
miscellanea, such as sometimes appear in this journal, and of which we this 
day give a specimen.—3rd. Original charters from the reign of king Henry 
II. to George II., translations of which, made by the laterDr. Lucas, will 
be found in a large folio volume, as perfect as if written yesterday.—4th. 
Leases and counterparts and—5th. A class of documents entitled “ be- 
seeches,” namely, applications for admission to the freedom of ‘the. City. 
Those records were all carefully preserved in a strong room, prepared for 
the purpose during the regime of the late Town Clerk, who was himself 
perfectly familiar with their nature, and most anxious to afford the public 
on every occasion the greatest facility in their examination. All the 
charters referred to have been long since translated, and well-known to 
every record officer in the City. What, therefore, is it proposed to trans- 
late? If necessary, and to save the already impoverished exchequer of 
the City, those records should be sent to the new record offices in the 
Four Courts, where a staff of gentlemen will be found competent and 
willing to ensure their preservation and classification, and where ample 
room will be provided for their receptioi. 


ADMISSION OF FREEMEN 
TO THE CITY IN THE TIME OF JAMES II, 


‘Memorandum: the 27th day of August, 1688, and in the fourth year 
of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, James the Second, Sir Thomas Hac- 
ket being Lord Mayor, Thomas Kieran and Edmond Kelly, Sheriffs —It is 
ordered and agreed by the authority of the assembly, on the petition of 
the French Protestants of the city, and pursuant to the recommendation 
of the Lord Deputy, that such of the petitioners as were formerly atl- 
mitted free of the city without fees or fines, and will make oath before 
the Mayor that they are not wotth £20 of) any worldly substance, be, 
and are hereby re-admitted to their freedome without fine or fee, as for- 
merly, and that all others shall, upon their application, be admitted on 
such reasonable terms as other persons formerly free of the city.” (Coun- 
cil Book of the City—tempore James 11.) "°° © | 


FROM THE ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 
1690. | 
The first quarter assembly the acts of which are registered on the 
Rolls (after the termination of the rebellion), is that of fourth Friday 
after Nativity of St. John.. Meeting of third Friday after Michaelmas 
postponed (being appointed a fast day) to 2nd October, when a Com- 
mittee was appointed to sue for grants of the forfeited estates, to recom- 
pense the city for her losses (p..617 and 618), and an act was passed 
disfranchising the Papists who had obtained admission into the City (619). 
1691. 
Assembly of 22nd June.—Lord Conigsby, one of the Lords. Justices 
presented with a Gold Box. 7 
Fourth Friday after Christmas ; Freedom, in a silver box, voted to Chief 
Justice Pyne, chiefly for his being instrumental in obtaining a confirma- 
tion to the City of £500 per annum from the Exchequer: 
At the same assembly the Quakers were admitted to the freedom, én a 
qualified way. | ;' 
FROM THE MONDAY BOOKS. we : 
The first meeting after the battle of the Boyne was on Monday, 7th 
July, when there met eleven aldermen, who petitioned the King to con- 
tinue them in their station of aldermen, their charter having been taken 
from them, and to invest Walter Mottley as Lord Mayor, and A. Piercey 
and Mark Rainsford as sheriffs. : if." 
8th September.—The Lord Mayor called.on the Militia, established by 
King James, to bring in their arms. Same day ; the osten-sales cf the 
City were ordered to be closed up. St. James’s-gate ordered to be re- 
paired. 
The Romish chapel near St. Andrew’s was ordered to be used for the 
reception of prisoneis (p. 94). - 1S dei? 
5th September.— Several Aldermen were passed by and excused serving 
as Lord Mayor; pleading incapacity from shortness of time and other 
causes. 
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DOWNPATRICK. 


THERE are, perhaps, few towns in this kingdom that can boast 
of a foundation more ancient than Downpatrick, the capital of 
the county of Down. It is generally supposed to be the Dunum 
mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy, in his account of the 
inland towns of Ireland, and though now possessing but little 
remains of its former magnificence, it is represented by our 
early annalists as a place of considerable importance, and dis- 
tinguished for the number and splendour of its monastic estab- 
lishments. The most celebrated of these foundations was 
‘‘the Abbey of Canons Regular,” which, from its connexion 
with the life of the Apostle of Ireland, and with the adventures 


of the chivalrous De Courey, cannot but prove interesting to | 
our readers. This monastery was erected, early in the 5th | 


century, by St. Patrick, on a hill called Din, granted him for 
that purpose by the chieftain of the Dal-dechu, who had be- 
come a convert to Christianity. And here, anno 498, was in- 
terred the body of its founder, who closed his labours at the 
Abbey of Saul, having attained the patriarchal age of 120 
years. It is related by Cambrensis that his remains, together 
with those of St. Brigid and St. Columba, were discovered by 
Sir John de Courcy, anno 1185, with the following epitaph 
written over them : 


“ Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in uno, 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba Pius.” 








which Harris, in his ‘‘ History of the county of Down,’’ thus 


translates : 
“‘One tomb three saints contains, one vault below 
Does Patrick, Brigid, and Columba show.” 


De Courcy obtained a bull from Pope Urban III. for the 
translation of these relics, and had them placed in shrines 
within the abbey, which he likewise greatly repaired and beau- 
tified. 

About forty feet from the western end of the abbey stood one 
of our national round towers, which measured sixty-six feet in 
height, forty-seven in circumference, and three in the thick- 
ness of its walls. Its entrance was level with the ground, 
which, I believe, is not generally the case in such buildings. 
Upon its removal, large pieces of cut stone were discovered 
under it, which appeared to have been the foundation of some 
very extensive structure. Harris gives a description of this 
abbey, which I will take the liberty of transcribing: ‘* It stands 
within 200 paces of the town, on the ascent of a hill, and is 
yet venerable in its ruins. The roof was supported by five 
handsome arches, and compose a centre aisle of twenty-six 
feet broad, and two lateral aisles of thirteen feet wide each, 
and the whole structure is one hundred feet long. The heads 
of the pillars and arches, the tops of the windows, and many 
niches in the walls, were adorned with a variety of sculpture 
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in stone, some parts of which yet remain. Over the east win- 
dow, which is very lofty and august, are three handsome, an- 
cient niches, in which the pedestals still continue whereon it 
is supposed the statues of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and Columba 
formerly stood.”’ | 
“This venerable and beautifil specimen of ‘ancient architec- 
ture, whose ivy-mantled walls, broken arches, and lofty tower, 
still lovely in its decay, formed so fine an ornament to the 
town, was thrown down -in-1790, and the present: cathedral 
was erected on its site. 
The following are a few of the more interesting annals con- 
nected with this abbey. 
499. St. Cailan was Bishop of Down. 
583. The bishop, St. Fergus, died. 
785. The Abbot Dungal, the son of Laogan, died. 
940. The town was plundered and burnt by the Danes. 
949. The abbey was plundered by the Danes of Dublin. 
988. The town was burnt by the Danes. 
1015. The Abbot Clernaich died, and this year the town was 
again destroyed by the Danes. 
“a The town was plundered by the Danes, and again in 
9. 
1101. Magnus, King of Norway and the Islands, was slain 
by the Reltonians, and interred in this abbey. 
1111. The town was again destroyed by the Danes. 
1152. Melissa Mac Inclericuir, Bishop of Down, attended 
the Council of Kells. | 
1177. Sir John De Courcy, the conqueror of Ulster, arrived 


afterwards defeated an army of 10,000 men, led against him 
by Roderick Mac Dunlive, king of Down. 
1183. De Courcy turned the secular canons out of this abbey,. 


and replaced them with Black Monks from the. Abbey of Wer-: 


burgh, in Chester. 
1201. The celebrated bishop, Malachy O’Morgair, died. 
-1203. De Courcy having espoused the cause of Prince Ar- 
thur of Brittany, was treacherously taken prisoner, by his inve- 
terate enemy Hugh De Lacy, whilst doing penance on Good 
Friday, by walking barefooted round the abbey. 
1259. A desperate batile was fought in the streets of Down, 


between the Lord Justice Stephen de long Epee, and. the chief 


of the O’Neills, in which O'Neill, with 852 of his countrymen, 
were slain. 

1276. The Prior Nicholas was made Bishop of Down. 

1316. The abbey was destroyed by Lord Edward Bruce. 

1327. Thomas Bright, Bishop of Down, died. 

1442. William Stawley was prior. 

1526. Glaisne, Prior of Down, and also Abbot of Saul, was 
slain by the M*Guinneésses. 

1538. The abbey was burnt, and the monuments of St. Brigid, 
St. Patrick, and St. Columba, defaced by Lord Leonard de 
Grey, for which he was afterwards beheaded. 

1589. We find the prior of this abbey resigning it to the 
king on being allowed a pension during his life. 

he abbey, and the immense possessions attached to it, 
were afterwards granted to Gerald, Earl of Kildare. 

3 I, P.M. 


at Down, and took possession of it, without opposition, and” 





The famous highwayman, Dick Turpin, robbed the second Duke 
of Portland within his own park of Bulstrode. This daring feat he thus 


for a bet : ccomplished. The Duke was driving into the demesne in his 
carriage, accompanied by afew attendants on horseback. Turpin hastily 
rode up, having apparently a roll of paper in his hand, and, pointing to 
Think- 


it, he motioned to the horsemen to stand aside for a moment. 
ing he was a messenger of state, they did so; when Turpin, putting his 


head into the carriage, levelled the roll of paper at the Duke’s head, and 


his Grace perceived it contained a loaded pistol. “ Your life or your 


watch on the instant,” quietly said Turpin. The Duke pulled the lat- 
ter from his fob and gave it to him. Turpin drew back with sundry 


bows and obeisances, as if receiving the Duke’s answer to an impor- 


tant despatch, and then galloped off,and was on the high road, out of 


reach before the Duke could give the alarm to his follawers,' 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE TRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 


By J. R. O’Fxanacan, Barrister, M.R.I.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &c.” 





JOHN FITZGIBBON, EARL OF CLARE, LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 
OF IRELAND. 

His family Roman Catholics.—His father a Protestant and a barrister of 
great eminence.—John Fitzgibbon born in 1749.—Early education.— 
School-fellow of Grattan —Took degrees in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Oxford.—Called to the Irish bar in 1772.—Anecdote of his boy- 
hood.—Incorrect statement of Sir Jonah Barrington.—Counsel to the 
University.—Returned for the College to Parliament in 1777.—Sup- 
ports the government.—Succeeds te his father’s wealth.—His great 
industry.—Qualities as a lawyer and conduct as a politician.—His de- 
claration in favour of the rights of Ireland,—Appointed Attorney- 
General in 1783.—Instance of his courage.—Hostility between him 
and Curran.—Altercations in the House of Commons.—Duel between 
Fitzgibbon and Curran.—Lord Chancellors of Ireland, for a long 
series, Englishmen.—Fitzgibben appointed to. succeed Lord Lifford in 
1789.—Lady Fitzgibbon.—The Chancellor’s father-in-law.—An order 
on a banker in verse.—The Whaley mansion in Stephen’s-green now 
the Catholic University.—Misconduet of the Chancellor.—His enmity 
towards political foes.—Letter of complaint from Curran to Grattan.— 
His conduct towards the two Sheareses.—Causes for hostility, private 
and public.Language when passing sentence on Hon. | Simon 
Butler.—Action. taken thereon related by A. H.-Rowan.—Good 
traits.—Kindness towards the Sheareses ; also towards the family of 
A. H. Rowan; to Lord Edward Fitzgerald.—His,sympathy for Lady 
Louisa Connolly proved.—Not successful in the British House of 
Lords.—Inveterate hostility towards Curran.—His qual 
judge.—His affable demeanour in private lite—Death+—Epi 
Jonn Fitz¢1Bzon, one of the most distinguished men « 
time, was son of John Fitzgibbon, Esq., of Mount Shs 
county Limerick, and Ellinor, danghter of John: Gre 
Ballyhimock. His paternal ancestors were Roman Cath 
One of his-uneles was a Catholic clergyman, and his-fa 
stated, had atone time designs of entering ther 
Church, as he went, in-1724,:to the Irish’ 
but it was to study medicine—not to: bea 
contemplated ideas of the-Church he ch ager 
mind, but-his creed, and devoting -his talent: 
the law, became a-barrister of. great. 
guished member reecghagr ante leis said 
been distinguished as an a ernie: Seat ‘for shevwa: 

good court lawyer. He had realized a property of £6,000 a-year 
when. the second son was born at Donnybrook, in the vicinity 
of the Irish metropolis, in 1749, and, at an early age, was 
sent to school. At the academy of Mr. Ball, in Great Ship- 
street, he had Henry Grattan as his school-fellow; and during 
his: progress through Trinity College, Dublin, the, same 
eminent man was competitor for the premiums with the future 
leader of the Irish government. It is recorded that the struggle 
between these fellow-students was ably contested on both sides. 
In the outset, Grattan had the best of it ; but when the course 
was more extended, and severer tests were applied, the solid 
and more profound acquirements of Fitzgibbon proved: more 
than a match for the lively fancy and quick:intellect of Henry 
Grattan. Fitzgibbon graduated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and, desirous of further distinction, took .a' degree at Oxford. 
He applied himself.to the profession of which his father was 
so eminent a member, and having completed the necessary 
terms, was called to the Irish bar in 1772. 

Iv the entertaining ‘‘ Essays of an Octogenarian’’ (my late 
esteemed friend, the learned James Roche of Cork),'an anécdote, 
illustrative of the early disposition of the afterwards imperious: 
Chancellor, is given: ‘‘ A companion of his boyhood long since 
told me, that old John Fitzgibbon having summoned his young 
son to his presence for some imputed fault, the messenger—his 
brother—said : wteth sero gadiit 

‘*¢ Your father orders you to go to him; you must come 
instantly.’ | 
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‘«* Orders—must |’ repeated the boy of thirteen. ‘ Such lan- 
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guage suits me not; nor will I stir an inch. Decretom 
xsT !’ and proudly stamping his foot on the ground, remained 
stationary. The old gentleman laughed heartily at this pre- 
sumptuous burst of haughtiness, and in a note jocosely requested 
‘the honour of an interview with Mr. John Fitzgibbon, junior,’ 
when, after a few words of parental admonition, no further 
notice was taken of the matter and, in parliamentary phrase, 
the subject dropped.” 

Sir Jonah Barrington gives us to understand that, when a 
young man, Mr. Fitzgibbon was dissipated in his habits, 
and attended but little to the duties of his profession ; but 
this account is hardly consistent with the fact that shortly 
after his call to the bar, a very intricate question respecting 
Trinity College, Dublin, coming on by way of complaint from 
the visitors respecting abuses, and innovations of the regula- 
tions of College, the counsel selected by the body was John Fitz- 
gibbon ; and he discharged the duties assigned to him with 
such skill, eloquence, and knowledge of the laws, that upon 
the next vacancy, the electors of the University gave the highest 
proof of their approbation and gratitude, by returning him as 
their representative to parliament.* This was in 1777, when 
the election of Mr. Richard Hely Hutchinson was declared void. 
From the very outset of his parliamentary career, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon was the ardent supporter of the government, and as by 
position and fortune he was capable of selecting the party in poli- 
tics with whom he preferred to act, it is only fair to give him cre- 
dit for having obeyed the dictates of his conscience or ambition 
in the course he marked out for himself, and which he strictly 
pursued throughout his entire career. The death of his elder 
brother, named Ion, and bis father, left him in the possession 
of considerable fortune, with all the advantages which wealth 
confers on its possessor. So far from the acquisition diminish- 
ing his industry as a member of the bar, it rather gave a spur 
to his professional ambition, and the natural bent of his mind 
showed that hard work and severe mental toil was preferred 
by him to ease, and freedom from the drudgery of the courts. 
The practice of his profession afforded that appropriate sphere 
for exertion, which the active mind and habits of application 
of Mr. Fitzgibbon had need of. Between his attendance at 
the courts and in the House of Commons, where he took a 
prominent part in the debates, his time was divided ; and the 
diligence he displayed, his profound legal learning, and his 
readiness in its application, soon procured him large practice. 
His voice was notin his favour; it was shrill, yet distinct in its 
tone; but his language was always well selected, being clear 
and copious, well calculated to express his meaning, and ap- 
parently the result of his thoughts on the instant, and not 
prepared for the occasion. He had an argumentative and 
logical mind, and, on legal points, showed great natural saga- 
city. No man exercised a more powerful sway than he did in 
directing the measures of the Irish government, especially 
with reference to the Union between Great Britain and this 
country—and, perhaps, no man has ever been subjected to a 
greater amount of obliquy for the course he pursued. As my 
province is confined to his conduct as a member of the bar, and 
one of the judicial dignitaries of Ireland, I shall pronounce no 
opinion on him as a politician, leaving him, on that ground, to 
the judgment of others better qualified to pronounce a verdict. 
Yet, when Ireland demanded the rights of a free kingdom, 
there was’ no warmer advocate for those rights than John 
Fitzgibbon. In the debate on Mr. Ponsonby’s motion, in 1782, 
he thus expressed his sentiments : ‘‘ No man can say that the 
Duke of Portland has power to grant us that redress which the 
nation unanimously demands ; but as Ireland is committed, no 
man, I trust, will shrink from her support, but go through, 
hand and heart, in the establishment of our liberties. As I 
was cautious in committing, so I am now firm in asserting the 
rights of my country. My declaration therefore is, that as 
the nation has, determined to obtain the restoration of her 
liberty, it behoyes every man in Ireland to sTaND FIRM.” 

* “Trish Political Characters,” p. 5. 
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He was also in favour of the final judicature being located in 
Ireland, arguing that it was idle to suppose any appeal ought 
to be from the courts of Ireland to those of a nation whose 
legislation had no concern in this country, and whose judges 
might be very justly supposed little conversant with its laws. 
Of course, that argument cannot find place now, that the laws 
of Ireland are passed by the parliament of the United Kingdom. 
A new parliament assembled in 17838, when Mr. Fitzgibbon took 
his seat as member for the borough of Kilmallock. This was 
atime of great political and legal changes, and, on the promotion 
of Mr. Yelverton, Attorney-General, to the Chief Baron's seat 
in the Exchequer, Mr. Fitzgibbon was nominated as his sue- 
cessor. It is singular that Mr. Fox distrusted him, and men- 
tioned his name, in conjunction with that of Mr. Scott, after- 
wards Lord Clonmel, as one whom the Lord Lieutenant should 
be careful in promoting. 

He possessed strong nerve; an instance is related by his 
biographers which fully proves he was not deficient in perso- 
nal courage. At a time when a popular ferment prevailed in 
Dublin, the sheriffs, pursuant to a general requisition, convened 
a public meeting. The Attorney-General resolved to disperse 
it: he was at the time extremely unpopular, and the step he 
was about to take was not likely to add to his reputation for 
zeal in the cause of the people. He proceeded in company 
with a few friends, to the place appointed for the meeting ; 
crushing through the crowd, and climbing the platform, he 
interrupted one of the speakers in the midst of his speech. He 
told the sheriffs they acted illegally in convening the meeting— 
ordered the chairman to vacate the chair—and threatened an 
ex-officio information if the meeting was continued, which 
caused its abrupt termination. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon is said to have been a man of very violent 
passions and deep feelings—ever desirous to crush powerful 
talents unless he thought he could make use of them; and 
whoever ventured to espouse views in opposition to his own 
was sure to undergo a severe rebuke. His feelings, we are 
told, knew no middle course—he was either a warm friend or 
an implacable foe ; and the scenes that took place in the Irish 
House of Commons, the language used by him and Curran, 
show the deep-rooted antipathy these two distinguished Irish- 
men bore towards each other. I select a few passages of arms 
in proof of this. 

The power of attaching a sheriff for convening a public 
meeting, held pursuant to requisition, brought on a discussion 
in parliament; and when Curran rose to speak he observed 
the Attorney-General, whose professional conduct was involved 
in the question, indulging, or pretending to indulge in sleep 
upon one of the benches. ‘‘I1 hope,” said Mr. Curran, “I 
may be allowed to speak to this great question without dis- 
turbing the sleep of any right honorable member; and yet, 
perhaps, I onght rather to envy than to blame his tranquillity. 
I do not feel myself so happily tempered as to be lulled to 
rest by the storms that shake the land ; but if they invite rest 
to any, that rest ought not to be lavished on the guilty spirit.” 
He then proceeded to argue the question before the chair, and 
when he sat down the Attorney-General, who had awakened 
during the speech, proceeded in reply, concluding with a desire 
that ‘‘ no puny babbler should attempt with vile calumny to 
blast the judges of the land.” 

Stung to the quick by this personal allusion, Curran thus re- 
torted: *‘‘ The gentleman has called me babbler. I cannot think 
that this is meant as a disgrace, because in another parliament, 
before I had the honour of a seat in this House, and when I 
was in the gallery, I have heard a young lawyer called babbler— 
the Attorney-General. I do not, indeed recollect that there 
were sponsors at the baptismal font, nor was there any occa- 
sion, as the infant had promised and vowed so many things 
in his own name. Indeed, sir, I find it difficult to reply, for 
I am not accustomed to pronounce a panegyric on myself. I 
do not well know how to do it; but since I cannot tell the 
House what I am, I will tell what Iam not, I am not a young: 
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man whose respect in person and character depends upon the 
importance of my office. I am not a man who thrusts himself 
into the foreground of a picture which ought to be occupied by 
a better figure. I am not a man who replies by invective when 
sinking under the weight of argument. Iam not a man who 
denied the necessity of parliamentary reform at a time when I 
proved the expediency of it, by reviling my own constituents, 
the parish clerk, the sexton, and the grave-digger ; and if there 
is any man who can apply what J am not to himself, I leave him 
to think of it in the committee, and contemplate it when he 
goes home.” 

It was at one time supposed the hostile meeting which en- 
sued between Curran and Fitzgibbon was the result of this 
uttack and reply, but it was not so. It was, however, pro- 
duced by a similar parliamentary discussion, when the subjects 
of debate were Mr. Orde’s propositions in 1785. Curran, in 
the course of his speech, alluded to the circumstance of the 
ladies of the Viceregal Court attending to hear the debate, 
wishing to insinuate that the Attorney-General had got his cue 
from the Castle, and rather insultingly called his taking part 
in the debate ‘‘an exhibition by command.” Whereon the 
fierce wrath of Mr. Fitzgibbon found vent in the following in- 
vective : 

‘¢ The politically insane gentleman has asserted much, but 
he only emitted some effusions of the witticisms of fancy. His 
declamation, indeed, was better calculated for the stage of 
Sadlier’s Wells than the floor of the House of Commons. A 
mountebank with but one-half of the honorable member's 
talent for rant, would undoubtedly make his fortune. How- 
ever, 1 am somewhat surprised he shouid entertain such a 
particular asperity to me, as I never did him a favour. But, 
perhaps, the honorable gentleman imagines he may talk him- 
self into consequence ; if so, I should be sorry to obstruct his 
promotion; he is heartily welcome to attack me. Of one 
thing only I will assure him, that I hold him in so small a 
degree of estimation, either as a man or as a lawyer, that I 
shall never hereafter deign to make him any answer.” 

Curran’s reply was so withering I cannot abstain from insert- 
ing it: 

** The honorable gentleman says I have poured forth some 
witticisms of fancy. That is a charge I shall never be able to 
retort upon him. He says Iam insane. For my part, were 
I the man who, when all debate had subsided—who, when the 
bill was given up, had risen to make an inflammatory speech 
against my country, I should be obliged to any friend who 
would excuse my conduct by attributing it to insanity. Were 
I a man possessed of so much arrogance as to set up my own 
little head against the opinion of the nation, I should thank 
the friend who would say, ‘ Heed him not—he is insane!’ 
Were I the man who would commit a murder upon the repu- 
tation of my country, I should thank the friend who would 
excuse my conduct by attributing it to insanity. Nay, if I 
were such a man, I would thank the friend who had sent me 
to Bedlam. The right honorable gentleman says he never 
came here with written speeches. I never suspected him of 
it, and I believe there is not a gentleman in the House, who, 
having heard what has fallen from him, would ever suspect 
him of writing speeches. But I will not pursue him further. 
I will not enter into a conflict where victory can gain no 
honour.”’ . 

Fitzgibbon immediately sent Curran a message, and a duel 
was the result. Curran said that nothing could be more malig- 
nant than the determination of his opponent to shoot him; 
and, on his fire proving ineffectual, Curran said, “‘ It was not 
your fault, Mr. Attorney-General; you were deliberate enough.” 
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Mr. Fitzgibbon having declared himself satisfied, the parties 


separated. The ill feeling, however, which existed survived 
this duel. Mr. Fitzgibbon’s zeal on the part of the govern- 
ment on all and every occasion—his efforts on the question 
of the Regency, when that important matter came before par- 
liament—his eminent legal attainments and unquestionable 

















talents, caused him to be appointed the successor of Lord 
Lifford, when, in the month of February, 1789, the death of 
that nobleman left the Lord Chancellorship of [reland vacant. 
For a long series of years that high office had invariably been 
filled by natives of England. It was so important to have 
the Chancellor of Ireland bound closely to the English inte- 
rest, that no Irishman need apply ; but, in the person of John 
Fitzgibbon, appeared an Irishman as English in feeling as the 
English could desire ; so there was no excuse for appointing 
any one else. On the 14th of February, in the year 1789, 
the Attorney-General was made Lord-Chancellor, with the 
title of Baron Fitzgibbon of Lower Connello. 
About three years previous to his elevation to the Lord 
Chancellorship, Mr. Fitzgibbon married Anne, eldest daughter 
of Richard Chapel Whaley, of Whaley Abbey, in the county 
of Wicklow. This gentleman was a furious anti-Catholic, and 
distinguished for his destruction of Roman Catholic places of 
worship, which earned for him the soubriquet of ‘* Burn-Chapel 
Whaley.” He appears also to have had some scintillations of 
humour, as appears from the versified cheque on his banker in 
favour of his wife: 

Mr. Latouche, 

Open your pouch, 
And give unto my darling 
Five hundred pounds s¢arling, 


For which this will be your bailey, 
(Signed) Ricnarp CHareL, WHALEY.” 


It was a son of this gentleman who obtained the name of 
‘‘ Jerusalem Whaley,” from having won a wager of £20,000 
that he would play ball against the wall of Jerusalem, and return 
to Ireland in a space of time then deemed so short as to be almost 
impossible, though now, very likely, the feat could be accom- 
plished in a third of the time. He likewise, for a wager, leaped 
over a mail-coach placed beneath the windows of the Whaley 
mansion in Stephen’s-green. What a sensation it would give 
to Lord Clare and his father-in-law, Burn-Chapel Whaley, if 
they were now alive, and saw the Whaley mansion occupied 
as the Catholic University of Ireland ! 

It would be more agreeable for me to preserve the memory 
of virtues than to chronicle faults, but as I am bound faith- 
fully to discharge the office I have undertaken, it is not my 
province to hide defects, and a glaring infirmity in one sitting 
on the judicial bench is to allow political or personal antipa- 
thies to sway him in his conduct, either of adjudicating on 
cases, or in his demeanour towards the advocates to whose 
professional skill these cases are entrusted. We find it related 
that Lord Fitzgibbon carried to the bench the inveterate ani- 
mosity he bore to his opponents in the senate ; that the ear of 
the court was deaf to such members of the bar as maintained 
political opinions contrary to his; how, in one signal instance, 
that of Mr. Curran, the Lord Chancellor destx yed all his 
professional emoluments in his court. On every occasion in 
which Mr. Curran held a Chancery brief, the conduct of the 
Chancellor was so pointedly inattentive, the quick-sighted soli- 
citors marked the hostility. They became afraid to intrust 
their clients’ interests to so unpopular a counsel, and that 
lucrative branch of business, which at the bar is looked to as 
most conducive to fume and fortune, was lost to him. Curran’s 
practice dwindled away in equity, and henceforward was devoted 
to the common law—principally to nisi prius cases. In a letter 
to Mr. Grattan, Curran thus forcibly complains of the conduct 
of the Chancellor: ‘I made no compromise with power. I had 
the merit of provoking and despising the personal malice of 
every man in Ireland who was the known enemy of the coun- 
try. Without the walls of the courts of justice my character 
was pursued with the most persevering slander, and within 
those walls, though I was too strong to be beaten down by any 
judicial malignity, it was not so with my clients ; and my conse- 
quent losses in professional income have been estimated at no 
less, as you must have often heard, than £80,000.” ° 





The Lord Chancellor is also charged with having inflicted 
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‘njury on the unfortunate brothers the Sheareses, in their pro- 

fessional capacities, and we are told by Dr. Madden* that how- 

ever trifling their losses might be in comparison with those of 

Curran, the public knowledge of the ear of the court being 

closed against them at the very outset of their professional 

career, was enough to ruin their prospects of advancement. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER II.—[{continvep.] 


In the small parlour of this house sat Mrs. Higgins and her 
daughter—the latter many years older than Lizzie, and by 
no means endowed with her personal attractions. The ill- 
natured world of Ballyclare hinted that Miss Barbara Higgins 
had advanced into the happy circle of ancient maidens, which 
piece of gossip, had it reached her ears, would have raised a 
stern spirit of wrath in the gentle virgin’s heart. Miss Barbara 
objected particularly to the subject of age; she held that it 
was only the vulgar who alluded to it at all. Aw reste, she 
was of the opinion that ‘“‘ handsome is as handsome does ;” nor 
had she any ulterior views in advocating the worn-out axiom. 
By no means. She advocated from principle. Principle, 
heaven save the word! Like piety, it is too often but a mask. 

Miss Barbara was engaged at the present moment in the 
trimming of a hat, which, judging from the dinges and bruises 
in divers parts, must have seen good service in its day ; it had 
the look of an old stager. 

‘¢ What are you going to do with the hat, Barbara ?” asked 
Mrs. Higgins, who was sitting opposite her daughter, with her 
arms a-kimbo. 

‘¢ Trim it for a morning hat, to be sure. 
change of hats.”’ 

‘¢ That's true, dear. There’s a charm in variety. The new 
hat you got last week has a very fashionable air. It looks like 
a French hat—indeed, I’m sure itis one. Between it and your 
new jacket, Barbara, you and Lizzie will be the best dressed 
people in town. I see none with the same air and taste as 
yourselves. Now, there’s Mrs. Hamilton, that’s rolling in 
riches, and not a bit better dressed than a common shop-girl— 
a little alpaca dress and a plain straw bonnet. I can’t bear 
these miserly ways. Faugh!’’ and Mrs. Higgins stretched out 
her hands, and gave a guttural exclamation of contempt. 

‘‘T never admired Mrs. Hamilton,” said Barbara in a pert 
tone; ‘‘ she goes about, draggling through mud and gutters, to 
cabins and hovels, when she could as well drive in her carriage 
and live in her drawing-room, as she ought to do. Of course 
though, ske has her intentions in it ; nothing would ever per- 
suade me that she hasn’t. Why, she can’t move a step that a 
crowd of wretches don’t come to the doors, bobbing and dipping 
after her. Really some people would do anything for the sake 
of hearing themselves talked of.” 

‘¢ But I think she does a great deal of charity, Barbara,” said 
Mrs. Higgins, who at the bottom was a good-hearted woman ; 
‘‘ there’s poor Pat O’Neill, that fell from the scaffolding and was 
so badly hurt, and she supported his family the whole time he 

was sick, and sent him all kinds of nourishment from her own 
table.” 

‘¢ So well she might ; hasn’t she lots of money, and nothing 
to do with it ? She should spend it some way, you know; and 
I don’t think she deserves one bit of credit for it.” 

‘‘ Oh, Barbara!” said Mrs. Higgins, deprecatingly. 

‘‘ Oh! Barbara, and ah! Barbara as much as you please ; I 
don’t think she deserves a bit of credit for it. But that’s the 
kind of thing that you like—vulgar popularity is the thing for 
you ; dirty urchins bowing, and scraping, and praying prayers. 

Oh! I know you perfectly—and Lizzie’s just the same ; but in 
the long run we sticks and stones just do as much good. Your 


One must have a 


demonstrative manner is seldom worth much, and it’s so Irish. 
of the ladies Higgins was only called a room by courtesy. 


* « United Irishmen,” vol. ii. lst Series, p. 25. 
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Now, in England you never see it; people are calm and self- 
controlled, not flustering and blustering about.” 

Barbara had been in England once, when she was a girl 
(how many years ago that was, for her own sake, I shall not 
tell), and at every convenient opportunity took occasion to in- 
troduce her experience in English life and manners. 

There was a pause of some moments. The English topic 
was one Mrs. Higgins held in especial veneration. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Barbara, breaking the silence in an affected 
tone—‘‘ mamma, I must get my dress flounced ; flounces are 
all the fashion now.” [This was at the time when flounces were 
the thing ; we have, of course, thrown them overboard since. | 

** Flounces !” cried Mrs. Higgins; ‘‘ flounces Barbara! 
They would cost £1 at least, and you know I can’t give it 
just now, for I have several things to buy, and among the 
rest a pair of boots for myself. Just look at that,” she said, 
thrusting a well-developed specimen of the members on which 
these articles are usually worn from under her linsey gown. 
** My feet are almost on the ground, and I'll get my death of 
cold the first wet day that comes.”’ 

‘*] must get the flounces. Plain skirts are out entirely,” 
said Barbara in a persistent tone. 

** You never go to tell me you'll get flounces on your gown, 
and me in that condition,’ cried Mrs. Higgins indignantly. 
‘* Faith, you'll do nothing of the kind. I didn’t get a pair of 
shoes this year, and I'll get them now as sure as my name’s 
Biddy Higgins.” 

‘* What a distingué name, to be sure—Biddy Higgins! Bul- 
wer Lytton ought to give it to some of his heroines,’’ sneered 
Barbara. 

When Mrs. Higgins became excited her English was gene- 
rally the worse for it. She therefore flew off something to the 
following effect : 

‘*‘ Troth an’ conscience it’s as good as your own any day, to 
say nothing of the owner bein’ worth a score of you. You 
unfeelin’ vixen, you're like your name—barbarious. Flounces 
indeed !”’ 

‘‘ Barbarious! What English,”’ sneered Miss Barbara, a se- 
cond time. 

“‘ Don’t talk to me about English, you unfeeling creature,” 
screeched her mother. ‘‘ You'll never be like your sister, 
Lizzy, to the day you go into your grave. It’s not her would 
see her mother goin’ about with wet feet; and signs on it, 
she’s married and in her own house now, what you'll never 
be, for divil a man in town would take you.” 

‘‘You forget to whom you speak, ma’am,”’ said Barbara, 
pale with rage at this last insult on her most susceptible point. 
‘‘ Remember, whatever you are, 1 am a lady—the daughter of 
a professional gentleman.”’ 

‘¢ Professional gentleman, indeed !” eried Mrs. Higgins.— 
‘‘ Professional d—]! That was the pretty professional, indeed. 
It was the professional scalded my heart well, with his drink 
and his tongue; and the very pattern of the same tongue 
stands in your head. Flounces, indeed! It’s shoes, and not 
flounces, will be the thing this time. Did ever any one hear 
such a thing ?” 

‘* As it is, we have heard too much of it already, madam, 
so I beg leave to retire; and perhaps I may not trouble you 
long, and then you will have your money for yourself en- 
tirely.” And with the dignity of an injured queen, Barbara 
swept from the apartment into a kind of inner room or closet, 
which served as a sleeping apartment for herself and mother, 
and of the dimensions of which the reader may gather some 
idea from the fact, that it was with considerable difficulty Mrs. 
Higgins could accomplish the feat of turning round in it, and 
she never did do so without knocking down the chair or the 
jug; upon which a volley of invectives from Miss Barbara en- 
sued, in consequence of which the elder lady seldom indulged 
herself in a relaxation of the kind. In fact, we may say, 
without any derogation from the truth, that the sleeping-room 




































































































‘¢Then the sooner you go, the better for yourself and your 
neighbours,’’ cried Mrs. Higgins after the retreating form of 
the fair Barbara. ‘‘ Flounces indeed ! after all the scrapin’ I 
had, trying to buy that cock-a-doodle of a hat for her. No, 
please God, it’ll be the shoes ‘ll come this time, if I’m a living 
woman; an’ sure if I’m dead, it’s one comfort I wont want 
any for the future.” 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Axout two hours later Barbara Higgins issued from her apart- 
ment en grande toilette, arrayed in the silk dress, the flounc- 
ing of which had been such a bone.of contention between her- 
self and her mother. She was certainly very fine to look at. 
Plaits and cross-plaits, and two meagre-looking curls dangling 
down on each side of her face ; her complexion had improved 
wonderfully since her retreat to her boudoir. It was a fine 
April evening, and the sun was going down behind the moun- 
tains as she tripped daintily to the hall-door. Mrs. Higgins 
was standing in it—her arms a-kimbo, looking out at the stray 
passengers and vehicles that went by. The worthy lady’s 
temper was of the most effervescent description, and at the 
present moment she was quite ready for a reconciliation. 

‘‘ Well, Barbara,” she said, moving aside to clear the way, 
‘‘are you going to take tea with Lizzie ? That hat” [the cock- 
a-doodle of two hours before] ‘‘ is very becoming to you, and 
you look remarkably well.” 

Barbara either did not, or pretended she did not hear these 
observations, and continued to trip along ‘ on the light fan- 
tastic toe.” 

‘‘ She’s astiff bit, never mind her,” said the mother, shaking 
her head after her; ‘‘ but to be sure she has a fine fashionable 
air about her, and a high spirit, as so she ought, seeing 
what she’s come of’’ (this was in allusion to the late lamented 
professional). ‘* One can’t expect. her to be mean and tame, 
like Mary Victory, or such like people.” And with these 
agreeable reflections Mrs. Higgins withdrew, to prepare for 
herself the refreshment of a cup of tea. 

Barbara pursued her journey into town with considerable 
alacrity, beguiling the way by repeating to herself the words 
of a song she intended to sing that evening; for the great 
catch of the town, the new dispensary doctor, had been in- 
veigled, some way or other, into taking tea with the Moores 
this evening, and Barbara was anxious, as most unmarried 
maidens are, to display herself to the utmost advantage. The 
diversions and cares of the toilet had smoothed away the 
little angularities of temper arising from discussion of the 
flounces, and the satisfactory arrangement of her person in- 
fused new vigour and buoyancy into her heart. As she ap- 
proached the bridge, a gentleman on horseback rode past. He 
was returning from the hunt, as evidenced by his red coat 
and rather tired appearance. For an instant he fixed his 
keen eyes on Barbara, and when he was fairly past his broad, 
jolly face relaxed into a smile. 

‘Did mortal ever see such a figure as that old girl cuts, 
with her curls and her hat?” he said to himself. « By Jove, 
Punch would make a fortune on her if he saw her. They'll 
ruin John, these Higginses. What a wasp’s nest he got into 
amongst them, the soft-hearted fool. Hang it, I wouldn’t 
like John to smash—’pon my conscience, I wouldn’t. I owe 
him a great debt, for he saved my life long ago. Here, 
Giraffe, what do youmean ? Stir your shanks,” touching his 
hunter with the spur. ‘‘ They’re waiting dinner for us, my boy.” 

The individual who spoke thus was no less a person than the 
Hon. Henry Hamilton, the great manof Ballyclare, from whom 
the Hamilton Arms, at the head of the street, took its name— 
the same, whose opinion on the subject of lawyers Lizzie 
Moore would not allow her husband to repeat that morning, 
and whose wife Barbara had so maligned to her mother. 
Heedless of all exterior objects, Barbara sailed up the lane 
towards the town, skirt trailing and feathers flying. In the 
middle of the way two little boys were engaged at a game of 
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tops. On she sailed, knocking down a top whose movements 
the owner was contemplating with the eyes of admiration. 

‘‘ Curse that old hag!’ said the boy, inarage. ‘ Sowl, 
doesn’t she think herself a staver,” he said, eyeing her for a 
minute. I say, Mick, if she was to walk upand down the street 
every mornin’ it would save sweepin’ afore the ‘dours.” 

Lizzie Moore, dressed in the prettiest of muslins, and look- 
as charming as usual, was seated in her drawing-room, when 
her sister entered. On the side-table were scattered several 
cheap periodicals and some novels, a few skeins of Berlin 
wool, a work-basket, from the lid .of which protruded a piece 
of canvas, with the legs and tail of a bird wrought on it, and 
materials for the construction of wax flowers, a bouquet of 
which stood under a glass shade in’ the centre of the table. 
In short, the apartment proved that its owner had spared no 
cost in gratifying her feminine tastes. , 

‘‘Good news, Barbara,” cried Lizzie, clasping her hands, 
‘John is going to buy Oaklands from Mr. Gardiner before 
the end of May. Isn’t that grand ?” 

“I’m glad for your sake, Lizzie, for I felt greatly for 
you being obliged to live in such a place,” she said, glancing 
round the well-furnished room with an’ air of compassion, 
whilst mentally she only wished that she had such a place to 
live in herself. 

‘¢ Now, isn’t John the best man in the whole World, and 
oughtn’t I to love him dearly,” said the young wife, whilst the 
tears stood in her pretty blue eyes. | 

‘You might have done worse than marry John, and you 
might have done better than marry John Moore ; for, ‘after all, 
there is a feeling about people in business,” replied Barbara, 
with an air of grave authority. | 

‘¢ But I married him for love,” replied Lizzie quickly, “and 
people who do, don’t go declining good, better, best ; and, after 
all, it’s the only way to marry, for love—for, as the song says, 
gold will buy everything ‘ but the lessome heart o’ lightsome 
love.’ Besides, I think John——” 

Here the handsome, good-natured face of that imdividual 
himself appearing at the door brought Lizzie to a full stop. 

‘Your wife has just been flying into a rapture about you, 
John,” said Barbara. ‘‘It must be really delightful to be ‘so 
much in love with one’s husband ; and, indeed, I couldn’t gain- 
say anything she said of you; besides it would have been dan- 
gerous to do so, I assure you.” ) 

John looked at Lizzie, and Lizzie blushed and laughed, and 
said ‘‘ Barbara was quizzing.” 

‘‘Lizzie tells me you are going to buy Oaklands, John,” 
continued Barbara, ‘‘ and, as I was just remarking to her, it 
will be such an advantage for Freddy not to be brought up in 
town. Children,” she continued in a preaching tone—* chil- 
dren brought up in a shop, where there are so many common 
people passing to and fro, grow so cunning, and acquire such 
low tastes and ideas, I have always seen and heard ‘it re- 
marked, and it is such an advantage for a boy to have elegant 
and graceful recollections of his youth. Now, living in Oak- 
lands will give Freddy a tone—a kind of native elegance, which 
no education could confer. I cannot tell you how delighted 
I am that you are going to live there.” y 

The subject was evidently not an agreeable one to John. 
In truth, the gnawing worm of remorse had already com- 
menced to torment him. In the depths of his heart he felt how 
foolish, how above their fortunes was the style of life Lizzie 
proposed ; but he was soft-hearted, and she was pretty, fond, 
and coaxing, and he could not help gratifying her whims, how 
extravagant soever they might be. The brightness went out 
of his face when Oaklands was mentioned. 

‘‘ My son’s father and grandfather have both been reared in 
shops without meeting with any of the ill consequences you 
speak of,’’ he said in a short tone; and then turned away to 
the window. | 

Lizzie felt the topic was not a pleasant one, and hastened 
to change it, 
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‘Did you see my new wax flowers?”’ she said to Barbara. 
‘‘ They have been staring you in the face for the last half- 
hour, and you have not said a word about them.”’ 

‘Ah L yes indeed. | Qu’ils sont genteel” (gentille). {She too 
prided herself on her French}. x 
You learned to make them at Mrs. Dempsey’s ? Didn’t you ?” 

“Of course; you know I did. Where else could I learn 
them ?” 

‘‘ True. Mrs, Cockrobin didn’t teach them, or I should cer. 
tainly have learned. I must crave a few lessons in them from 
you Lizzie, mon ange.” 

We may here remark, par parenthése, that Mrs. Higgins, 
whose means were of the very slenderest description—in fact, 
almost equal to the Connaught gentleman’s income—*“ nothing, 
paid quarterly in advante,” had’ by dint of “ scrapin’,” as she 
termed it, and ‘‘setting” her house during the assize time—at 
which period ‘she herself rétiréd to the ‘kitchen—contrived to 
send her daughters, for a year and a-half each, to a boarding- 
school in Dablin. ...., ..., : 

‘Oh, certainly,” said: Lizzie. | ‘* Apropos of wax flowers, what 
charming ‘ones Mrs: Bolus has. ‘The other day I visited there, 
and I couldn’t take my eyes off thém.”’ 

‘Do you visit there ?”’ Barbara ‘asked, opening her eyes 
to their fullest’ extent. ‘‘ The Boluses are very elegant people.” 

‘She was a solicitor’s daughter, and I am an architect's,” 
said Idzzie, tossing her pretty head. ‘‘ I went to take up the 
character of a servant.” 

‘Indeed, I don’t know what you wanted with the same 
servant, Lizzie,” said John. ‘‘ They are tripping each other in 
every corner of the house now; ‘and, hang “it, we were far 
better attended before we had so many.” 

Lizzie pretended ‘not to hear this remark, and leaned over 
to look out. of the window. 


‘‘ Here’s, Mary Victory coming,” she said. ‘I wonder if 


Bessie has the tea-table prepared. You know we are to take 
tea in the little parlour opposite. Do come and see it before 
Mary Victory arrives.’’ 

Barbara made no:reply to the invitation, but a sudden rush 
of colour to her cheeks made the natural roses struggle 
through the artificial. In a social point of view she regarded 
Mary Victory, the little Ballyclare milliner, as very much her 
inferior indeed, and’ had always disapproved of the intimacy 
between her: and her sister, and on the present occasion 
especially disapproved of it, for she could not help regarding 
her as & very dangerous rival to her intentions on Dr. Barry, 
as Mary was very pretty—a fact even Barbara could not deny. 

‘Surely, Lizzie, you have not asked Mary Victory to tea,” 
she said... ‘* You know she has set up a millinery shop, and 
it might not be pleasant for Dr. Barry to meet a person in 
business.” 

‘Oh, as for that,” Lizzie replied, ‘‘ we are people in busi- 
ness ourselves, and if he doesn’t object to our society, he has 
~ no reason to find fault with»Mary Victory’s. Iam very fond 
of her. We were at school together, and I spent a great many 
pleasant’ days ‘at’the post-office with her, when her father was 
living ; and only yesterday 'she brought me such a pretty dress 
for baby, and talked so kindly, that I was only delighted to 
ask her to tea.”’ 

‘‘ You do right, Lizzie, not to forget your old friends,’’ said 
John, with a brighter face. 

At this’ instant» Mary Victory came In. <A sweet little girl 
she was. Many a lady ‘might have envied her slender figure, 
bright brown eyes, and dark curling hair, and ‘that pretty 
smiling mouth of ‘hers, with its twin dimples nestling in each 
cheek, like tiny birds in the heart of a rose. | | 

‘‘ Welcome, Mary,” said John, presenting his hand, and 
‘‘ Welcome, Mary,”’ said Lizzie,’ presenting her lips. Barbara 
bowed with the dignity of a princess royal. | 

People in this remote region of the-globe generally dined at 
three, ‘and consequently seven was not considered an inappro- 
priate tea-hour. | 


‘‘ That camilia is exquisite, | 
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‘TI let my girls go earlier than usual this evening,” said 
Mary to Lizzie, in the most natural way in the world. 

se Indeed,” said Lizzie drily. She did not like any busifiess 
allusions—never made any herself, for she was ashamed of her 
husband's shop, and she only hoped Mary would not venture 
on any before Dr. Barry. 

Perhaps Mary guessed her thoughts, for a certain mis- 
chievous twinkle came into her brown eyes. 

‘* Yes,’ she continued, ‘‘ Miss Brady, my new milliner, is 
such a nice person, and I like to indulge her in a walk of a 
fine evening as often asI can. Millinery is tiresome enough, 
you know, and.we should make it as pleasant as we can.” 

‘*T hope you are getting on well,”’ said John, 

‘*Oh, yes. Mrs. Hamilton is very kini to me; she got 
several good customers for me, and Mr. Ham_|ton reduced the 
rent of the house the first year to help me.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think Mrs. Hamilton is likely to prove a good 
customer in your shop herself, Miss Victory, she dresses so 
badly. You should be careful not to sell on trust’; I am told 
that is very often the destruction of shopkeepers,” said Bar- 
bara, ma tone of supreme patronage, as if she belonged to 
the créme de la créme of the aristocracy, and had no relatives 
lower than a baronet. 

‘¢ Did you see that frightful bonnet she had on yesterday,”’ 
she said, turning to her sister—‘‘a thingt of righten our n'est 
ce pas’’ {she said n’est ce paw). 

‘* Hang that old maid and her French,” thought John to 
himself; but aloud he said, ‘‘ the Hamiltons are excellent peo- 
ple, the friends of the poor, and kind helpers to all, If the 
landlords of Ireland all lived among their people as they do, 
it would be a very different country.”’ 

Hére a knock came at the door, and Barbara smoothed her 
hair, threw her dress into folds, and assumed an ‘attitude 
which was intendéd to combine dignity and grace; ‘John 
watched her manceuvres, and laughed in his sleeve, at them. 

‘¢ Do you expect any one else to tea, Lizzie ?’’ asked Mary 
Victory. Before Lizzie could reply, the door opened and Dr. 
Barry entered. 

He was neither handsome nor fashionable-looking, though 
all the girls in Ballyclare were mad about him. ‘fn'age‘he 
might have been about twenty-eight, in stature he was ‘#bove'the 
middle height, with black hair, and a pair of r-matkably fthe 
gray eyes, fringed with the longest and darkest lashes. His 
eyes were decidedly the points d’attrait in his countenance. | 
never saw a finer nor a more expressive pair—deep-set, clear, 
full of power, and yet capable of the most eloquent sofiness, 
according to their owner’s frame of mind. Ihave seen scores 
of handsome faces that I would never care to look at a sécond 
time, but Frank Barry’s was one that always gave me pléa- 
sure. There was an irresistible frankness and bonhommie about 
it; and I think the candidate for a borough would have given 
any amount to possess it during his canvassing. 

Lizzie introduced him to Barbara, who bowed gracefully, 
with modest downcast eyes, as became so young and interest- 
ing a creature, and Lizzie then turned to repeat the same 
ceremony to her other guest, whose face had been averted 
since Dr. Batry’s entrance, a book of prints suddenly engross- 
ing her whole attention. Frank had made one or two move- 
ments to. obtain a glimpse of her, but unsuccessfully. Now, 
however,-as she turned and they stood face to face, he got 
very red, and she did the same, and both bowed rather awk- 
wardly. That they were not strangers to each other was evi- 
dent from their manner. 

His arrival was, of course the signal for tea, and the party 
withdrew to the parlour. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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If there be anything thoroughly lovely in the human heart, it is 


‘affection !- All that makes hope elevated, or fear generous, belongs to 


the capacity of loving. 


Man passes his life in reasoning on the past, in complaining of 
the present, and in trembling for the future. 
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“THE BOOTJACK.”’ 


How rival claimants for a lady’s hand combine for the ousting of a third 
aspirant!—the parent of the fair lady being Boniface of “‘ The Boot- 
jack.” 

The mere entry into the establishment of “ The Bootjack” was, 
of course, not difficult. Any person by simply uttering the words, 
“ A pint of beer,” was free of ‘*‘ The Bootjack”—and it was some 
such watchword that Howard Walker employed when he made his 
first appearance. He requested to be shown into a parlour where 
he might repose himself for a while, and was ushered into the very 
sanctum where the Kidney Club met. Then he stated that the 
beer was the best he ever tasted, except in Bavaria, and in some parts 
of Spain, he added; and professing to be extremely “ peckish,” re- 
quested to know if there were any cold meat in the house whereof 
he could make a dinner. es 

“TI don’t usually dine at this hour, landlord,” said he, flinging 
down a half-sovereign for payment of the beer; “but your 
parlour looks so comfortable, and the Windsor chairs are so snug, 
that I’m sure I could not dine better at the first club in London.’ 

* One of the first clubs in London is held in this very room,” 
said Mr. Crump, very well pleased; ‘and attended by some of the 
best gents in town, too. We call it the Kidney Club.” : 

“‘ Why, bless my soul! it is the very club my friend, Eglantine, 
has so often talked to me about, and attended by some of the tip- 
top tradesmen of the metropolis !” 

“There’s better men here than Mr. Eglantine,” replied Mr. 
Crump; “ though he’s a good man—lI don’t say he’s not a good 
man—but there’s better. Mr. Clinker, sir; Mr. Woolsey, of the 
house of Linsey, Woolsey, and Co.” 

‘‘The great army clothiers!” cried Walker ; “ the first house in 
town!” and so continued with exceeding urbanity, holding con- 
versation with Mr. Crump, until the honest landlord retired de- 
lighted, and told Mrs. Crump in the bar that there was a tip-top 
swell in the Kidney parlour, who was a-going to have his dinner 
there. 

Fortune favoured the brave captain every way—it was just Mr. 
Crump’s own dinner-hour; and on Mrs. Crump’s stepping into the 
parlour to ask the guest whether he would like a slice of the joint 
to which the family were about to sit down, fancy that lady’s start 
of astonishment at recognising Mr. Eglantine’s facetious friend of 
the day before. The captain at once demanded permission to par- 
take of the joint at the family table; the lady could not with any 
great reason deny this request ; the captain was inducted into the 

bar, and Miss Crump, who always came down late for dinner, was 
even more astonished than her mamma on beholding the occupier 
of the fourth place at the table. Had she expected to see the fas- 
cinating stranger so soon again? Ithink she had. Her big eyes 
said as much, as, furtively looking up at Mr. Walker’s face, they 
caught his looks; and then bouncing down again towards her 
plate, pretended to be very busy in looking at the boiled beef and 
carrots there displayed. She blushed far redder than those car- 
rots, but her shining ringlets hid her confusion together with her 
lovely face. 

Sweet Morgiana! the billiard-ball eyes had a tremendous effect 
on the captain. ‘They fell plump, as it were, into the pocket of his 
heart; and he gallantly proposed to treat the company to a bottle 
of champagne, which was accepted without much difficulty. 

Mr. Crump, under pretence of going to the cellar (where he 
said he had some cases of the finest champagne in Europe), called 
Dick, the boy, to him, and despatched him with all speed toa 
en where a couple of bottles of the liquor were pro- 
cured. 

‘* Bring up two bottles, Mr. C.,” Captain Walker gallantly said, 
when Crump made his move, as it were, to the cellar; and it may 
be imagined after the two bottles were drunk (of which Mrs. 
Crump took at least nine glasses to her share), how happy, merry, 
and confidential the whole party had become. Crump told his 
story of the Bootjack, and wdedids boot it had drawn; the former 
Miss Delancey expatiated on her past theatrical life, and the pic- 
tures hanging round the room. Miss was equally communicative ; 
and, in short, the captain had all the secrets of the little family in 
his possession ere sunset. He knew that Miss cared little for 
either of her suitors, about whom mamma and papa had a little 
quarrel. He heard Mrs. Crump talk of Morgiana’s property, and 
fell more in love with her than ever. Then came tea, the luscious 
crumpet, the quiet game at cribbage, and the song—the song 
en poor Eglantine heard, and which caused Woolsey’s rage and 

espair. 

At the close of the evening the tailor was in a greater and 
the perfumer in greater despair than ever. He had made his little 
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resent of Eau-de-Cologne. ‘Oh fie!” says the captain, with a 
okens laugh, “it smells of the shop!” He taunted the tailor 
about his wig, and the honest fellow had only an oath to give by way 
of repartee. He told his stories about his club and his lordly 
friends. What chance had either against the all-accomplished 
Howard Walker. 

Old Crump, with a good innate sense of right and wrong, hated 
the man; Mrs. Crump did not feel quite at her ease regarding him, 
but Morgiana thought him the most delightful person the world ever 
produced. ; 

Eglantine’s usual morning costume was a blue satin neck-cloth, 
embroidered with butterflies and ornamented with a brandy-ball 
brooch, a light shawl waistcoat, and a rhubarb-coloured coat of 
the sort which I believe are called Taglionis, and which have no 
waist-buttons, and make a pretence, as it were, to have no waists, 
but are in reality adopted by the fat in order to give them a waist. 
Nothing easier for an obese man than to have a wast; he has but 
to pinch his middle part a little, and the very fat on either side 
pushed violently forward makes a waist, as it were, and our worthy 
perfumer’s figure was that of a bolster cut almost in two with a 
string. 

Walker presently saw him at his shop-door grinning in this cos- 
tume, twiddling his ringlets with his pene how 0 fingers, glitter- 
ing with oil and rings, and looking so exceedingly contented and 
happy that the estate-agent felt assured some very satisfactory con- 
spiracy had been planned between the tailor and him. How was 
Mr. Walker to learn what the scheme was? Alas! the poor fellow’s 
vanity and delight were such that he could not keep silent as to the 
cause of his satisfaction, and rather than not mention it at all, in 
the fulness of his heart he would have told his secret to Mr. Moss- 
rose himself. 

“When I get my coat,” thought the Bond-street Alnaschar, 
‘“‘T’ll hire of Snaffle that easy-going cream-coloured ‘oss that he 
bought from Astley’s, and Ill canter through the Park, and won’t 
I pass through Little Bunker’s Buildings, that’s all? I'll wear my 
gray trowsers with the velvet stripe down the side, and get m 
spurs lacquered up, and with a French polish to my boot; and if 
I don’t do for the captain, and the. tailor too, my name’s not Archi- 
bald. And I'll tell you what I'll do: I'll hire the small Clarence, 
and invite the Crumps to dinner at the Gar and Starter (this was 
his facetious way of calling the Star and Garter), and I'll ride by 
them all the way to Richmond. It’s rather a long ride, but wit 
Snaffle’s soft saddle I can do it pretty easy, I dare say.” And so 
the honest fellow built castles upon castles in the air; and the 
last and most beautiful vision of all was Miss Crump “ in white 
satting, with a horange flower in her ’air,” putting him in posses- 
sion of her lovely hand before the altar of St. George’s, ’Anover- 
square. As for Woolsey, Eglantine determined that he should have 
Hm (al wig his art could produce, for he had not the least fear of 

is rival. 

These points then being arranged to the poor fellow’s satisfaction, 
what does he do but send out for half a quire of pink note-paper, 
and in a filagree envelope despatch a note of invitation to the ladies 
at the Bootjack: 

“* Bower of Bloom, Bond-street, 
** Thursday. 
““Mr. Archibald Eglantine presents his compliments to Mrs. and Miss Crump, 


and requests the honour and pleasure of their company at the Star and Garter at 
Richmond to an early dinner on Sunday next. 


** If agreeable, Mr. Eglantine’s carriage will be at your door at three o'clock, and 
I propose to accompany them on horseback if agreeable likewise.” 

This note was sealed with yellow wax, and sent to its destination ; 
and of course Mr. Eglantine went himself for the answer in the 
evening ; and of course he told the ladies to look out for a certain 
new coat he was going to sport on Sunday; and of course Mr. 
Walker mu ns to call the next day with spare tickets for Mrs. 
Crump and her daughter, when the whole secret was laid bare to 
him—how the ladies were going to Richmond on Sunday in 
a Snaffle’s Clarence, and how Mr. Eglantine was to ride by their 
side. 

Mr. Walker did not keep horses of his own; his magnificent 
friends at the Regent had plenty in their stables, and some of these 
were at ag Fin the establishment of the captain’s old “ college” 
companion, Mr. Snaffle. It was easy, therefore, for the captain to 
renew his ne ry with that individual. So, hanging on the 
arm of my Lord Vauxhall, Captain Walker next day made his 
appearance at Snaffle’s livery stables, and looked at the various 
horses there for sale or at bait, and soon managed, by putting 
some facetious questions to Mr. Snaffle ing the Kidney 
Club, &c., to place himself on a friendly footing with that gentle- 


man, and to learn from him what horse Mr, Eglantine was to ride 
on Sunday. | 
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The monster Walker had fully determined in his mind that Eglan- 
tine should fall off that horse in the course of his Sunday’s ride. 

“ That sing’lar hanimal,” said Mr. Snaffle, pointing to the old 
horse, “is the celebrated Hemperor that was the wonder of 
Hastley’s some years back, and was parted with by Mr. Ducrow 
honly because his feelin’s wouldn’t allow him to keep him no 
longer after the death of the first Mrs. D., who invariably rode 
him. I bought him, thinking that p’raps ladies and cockney- 
bucks might like to ride him (for his haction is wonderful, and he 
— like a harm-chair) ; but he’s not safe on any day except 
Sundays.” 

“ And why’s that ?” asked Captain Walker. ‘“ Why is he safer 
on Sundays than other days ?” 

“ Because there's no music in the streets on Sundays. The first 
gent that rode him found himself dancing a quadrille in Hupper 
Brooke-street to an ‘urdy-gurdy that was playin’ ‘ Cherry ripe’— 
such is the natur of the hanimal. And if you recklect the play of 
the ‘ Battle of Hoysterlitz,’ in which Mrs. D. hacted ‘the female 
hussar,’ you may remember how she and the horse died in the third 
hact to the toon of ‘ God preserve the Hemperor,’ from which this 
horse took his name. Only play that toon to him, and he rears 
hisself up, beats the hair in time with his fore legs, and then 
sinks gently to the ground, as though he were carried off by a 
cannon-ball. He served a lady hopposite Hapsley Ouse so one day, 
and since then I've never let him out to a friend except on Sunday, 
when, in course, there’s no danger. Heglantine is a friend of mine, 
of course I wouldn’t put the poor fellow on a hannimal I couldn’t 
trust.” 

After a little more conversation, my lord and his friend quitted 
Mr. Snaffles, and as they walked away towards the Regent, his lord- 
ship might be heard shrieking with vert erying, * Capital, b 
jingo! exthlent! Dwive down in the dwag! Take , pila Wort 
a thousand pound, by Jove!” and similar ejaculations, indicative of 
exceeding delight. | 

On Saturday morning, at ten o’clock to a moment, Mr. Woolsey 
called at Mr. Eglantine’s with a yellow handkerchief under his arm. 
It contained the best and handsomest body-coat that ever gentle- 
man put on. It fitted Eglantine to a nicety—it did not pinch him 
in the least, and yet it was so exquisite a cut that the perfumer 
found, as he gazed delighted in the glass, that he looked like a 
manly, portly, high-bred gentleman, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, at the very least. 

“You're a full man, Eglantine,” said the tailor, delighted, too, 
with his own work; “ but; that can’t be helped. You look more 
like Hercules than Falstaff now, sir; and if a coat can make a gen- 
tleman, a gentleman you are. Let me recommend you to sink the 
blue cravat, and take the stripes off your trowsers. Dress quiet, 
sir, draw it mild. Plain waistcoat, dark trowsers, black neckcloth, 
black hat, and if there’s a better dressed man in Europe to-morrow 
I’m a Dutchman.” 

“Thank you, Woolsey—thank you, my dear sir,” said the 
charmed perfumer “ And now, I'll just trouble you to try on this 
here.” 

The wig had been made with equal skill ; it was not in the florid 
style which Mr. Eglantine loved in his own person, but, as the per- 
fumer said, a simple, straightforward head of hair. “ It seems as if 
it had grown there all your life, Mr. Woolsey ; nobody would tell 
that it was not your nat’ral colour (Mr. Woolsey blushed), it makes 
you look ten years younger; and as for that scarecrow yonder, 
you'll never, I think, want to wear that again.” 

Woolsey looked in the glass, and was delighted too. The two 
rivals shook hands and straightway became friends, and in the 
overflowing of his heart the perfumer mentioned to the tailor the 
party which he had arranged for the next day, and offered him a 
seat in the carriage and at the dinner at the Star and Garter. 
‘‘ Would you like to ride?” said Eglantine, with rather a conse- 

uential air; “* Snaffle will mount you, and we can go one on each 
side of the ladies, if you like.” . 

But Woolsey humbly said he was not a riding man, and gladly 
consented to take a place in the Clarence carriage, provided he was 
allowed to bear half the eta of the entertainment. ‘This pro- 
posal was agreed to by Mr. Eglantine, and the two gentlemen parted 
to meet once more at the Kidneys that night, when everybody was 
edified by the friendly tone adopted between tiem. 

Mr. Snaffle, at the club-meeting, made the very same proposal 
to Mr. Woolsey that the perfamer had made} and stated that as 


Eglantine was going to ride Hemperor, Woolsey, at least, ought to 
mount too. But he was met by the same modest refusal on the 
tailor’s part, who stated that he had never mounted a horse yet, 
and preferred greatly the use of a coach. 
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Eglantine’s character as a “‘ swell” rose greatly with the club that 
evening. 

Two o'clock on Sunday came; the two beaux arrived punctually 
at the door to receive the two smiling ladies. 

Bs Bless us, Mr, Eglantine!” said Miss Crump, quite struck by 
him, “ I never saw you look so handsome in your life.” He could 
have flung his arms around her neck at the compliment. “ And 
law, Ma! what has happened to Mr. Woolsey? doesn’t he look ten 

ears younger than yesterday?” Mamma assented, and W oolsey 

wed gallantly, and the two gentlemen exchanged a nod of hearty 
friendship. 

The day was delightful. Eglantine pranced along magnificently - 
on his cantering arm-chair, with hs hat on one ear, his left hand 
on his side, and his head flung over his shoulder, and throwing 
under glances at Morgiana whenever the Emperor was in advance 
ofthe Clarence. The Emperor pricked up his ears a little uneasily 
passing the Ebenezer chapel in Richmond, where the congregation 
were singing a hymn, but beyond this no accident occurred ; nor 
was Mr. Eglantine in the least stiff or fatigued by the time the 
party reached Richmond, where he arrived time enough to give his 
steed into the charge of an hostler, and to present his elbow to the 
ladies as they alighted from the Clarence carriage. 

What this jovial party ate for dinner at the Star and Garter 
need not here be set down. If they did not drink champagne I 
am very much mistaken. They were as merry as any four people 
in Christendom ; and between the bewildering attentions of the 
a and the manly courtesy of the tailor, Morgiana very 
ikely forgot the gallant captain, or, at least, was very happy in his 
abrence. 

At eight o’clock they began to drive homewards. Won't you 
come into the carriage ?” said Morgiana to Eglantine, with one of 
her tenderest looks; *“* Dick can vide the horse.” But Archibald 
was too great a lover of equestrian exercise. ‘“ I’m afraid to trust 
anybody on this horse,” said he with a knowing look; and so he 
pranced away by the side of the little carriage. The moon was 
brilliant, and, with the aid of the gas-lamps, illuminated the whole 
face of the country in a way inexpressibly lively. 

Presently, in the distance, the sweet and plaintive notes of a 
bugle were heard, and the performer, with great delicacy, executed 
a religious air. ‘* Music, too! heavenly!” said Morgiana, throwing 
up her eyes to the stars. ‘The music came nearer and nearer, and 
the delight of the company was only more intense. The fly was 
going at about four miles an hour, and the Emperor began canter- 
ing to time at the same rapid pace. 

“This must be some gallantry of yours, Mr. Woolsey,” said the 
romantic Morgiana, turning upon that gentleman. “ Mr. Eglan- 
tine treated us to the dinner, and you have provided us with the 
music.” 

Now Woolsey had been a little, a very little, dissatisfied during 
the course of the evening’s entertainment, by fancying that Eglan- 
tine, a much more voluble person than himself, had obtained rather 
an undue share of the ladies’ favour; and as he himself paid half 
of the expenses, he felt very much vexed to think that the perfumer 
should take all the credit of the business to himself. So when 
Miss Crump asked if he had provided the music, he foolishly made 
an evasive reply to her query, and rather wished her to imagine 
that he Aad performed that piece of gallantry. ‘ If it pleases you, 
Miss Morgiana,” said this artful schneider, ‘what more need any 
man ask ? wouldn’t [ have all Drury-lane orchestra to please you ?” 

The bugle had by this time arrived quite close to the Clarence 
carriage, and if Morgiana had looked round she might have seen 
whence the music came. Behind her came slowly a drag, or pri- 
vate stage coach, with four horses. The grooms with cockades 
and folded arms were behind; and driving on the box, a little 

entleman, with a blue bird’s-eye neckcloth, and a white coat. A 
bugloman was by his side, who performed the melodies which so 
delighted Miss Crump. He played very gently and sweetly, and 
“ God save the King” trembled so softly out of the brazen orifice 
of his bugle, that the Crumps, the tailor, and Eglantine himself, 
who was riding close by the carriage, were quite charmed and sub- 
dued. 

“ Thank you, dear Mr. Woolsey,” said the grateful a ‘ 
which made Eglantine stare, and Woolsey was just saying, * Keally, 
upon my word, I’ve nothing to do with it,” when the man on the 
drag-box said to the bugle-man, ‘* Now!” 

‘“ Heaven preserve our Emperor Fra-an-cis, 
Rum tum-ti-tum-ti-titty-ti-” 

At the sound, the Emperor reared himself (with a roar from 
Mr. Eglantine), reared and beat the air with his fore-paws; Eg- 
lantine flung his arms round the beast’s neck, still he kept beating 
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Mrs. Crump screamed; Mr. Woolsey, 
Lord Mesa or . wae ers 
and his lordship’s two grooms, burst into a shout of laughter ; 
Morgiana cries fe mc 4 mercy!”  Eglantine yells “ Stop !”"— 
“ Wol”—O!” and a thousand ejaculations of hideous terror ; 
until, at last, down drops the Emperor stone dead in the middle of 
the road, as if carried off by a cannon-ball, . 

Fancy the situation, ye callous souls who laugh at the misery of 
humanity, fancy the situation of poor Eglantine under the Emperor. 
He had fallen very easy, the animal lay perfectly quiet, and the 

erfumer was to ali intents and purposes as dead as the animal, 

e had not fainted, but he was immovable with terror ; he lay in 
a puddle, and thought it was his own blood gushing from him ; and 
he would have lain there until Monday morning, if my Lord’s 
grooms descending had not dragged him by the coat-collars from 
under the beast, who still lay quiet. r 

“ Play ‘Charming Judy Callaghan,’ will ye?” says Mr. Snafile’s 
man, the fly-driver ; on which the bugler performed that lively 
air, and up started the horse; and the grooms, who were rubbing 
Mr. Eglantine down against a lamp-post, invited him to remount. 

But his heart was too broken for that. The ladies gladly made 
room for him in the Clarence. Dick mounted Emperor and rode 
homewards. The drag, too, drove away, playing “* O dear, what can 
the matter be?” and, with a scowl of furious hate, Mr. Eglantine 
sat and regarding his rival. His pantaloons were split, and his coat 
torn up the back. She 

“ Are you much hurt, dear Mr. Archibald ?” said Morgiana, with 
unaffected compassion. 

“ N-not much,” said the poor fellow, ready to burst into tears. 

“© Mr. Woolsey,” added the good-natured girl, ‘‘ how could 
you play such a trick ?” 

‘Upon my word,” Woolsey began, intending to plead innocence ; 
but the ludicrousness of the situation was once more too much for 
him, and he burst out into a roar of laughter. ; 

“You! you cowardly beast,” howled out Eglantine, now driven 
to fury, “ you laugh at me, you miserable cretur! Take that, sir !” 
and he feli upon him with all his might, and well-nigh throttled 
the tailor, and pummelling his eyes, his nose, his ears, with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, wrenched, finally, his wig off his head, and flung 
it. into the road. 

Morgiana saw that Woolsey had red hair! wee 
THACKERAY. 


time with his fore- paws. 
Dick, the Clarence coachman, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HUNTSMAN'S GIFT.—THE SERVANTS’ HALL. 


By this time the ladies, who had ridden along the Cork road, 
and contrived to see a good portion of the run, joined us. 
They came in good time, for, following the course of the Bride, 
along which our road homeward lay, we were soon at the 
entrance of De La Rupe Castle. 

‘If the gintlemin are not goin’ to have any more sport, my 
lord,” said Davy, addressing his master, ‘‘ I’d better be jog- 
ging on, and put the hounds into kennel.”’ 

‘‘ Stay a moment, Davy,” said Mr. Lota, riding to the side 
of Lord De La Rupe. 

The old huntsman reined in his horse in the midst of his 
well-matched pack. Addressing the noble master of the fox- 
hounds, Mr. Lota said: 

‘* With your lordship’s permission, I have a present here 
for Davy,” and, suiting the action to the word, he drew forth 
from his pocket the valuable and tasteful silver hunting-horn, 
which had a suitable inscription on the side. 

His lordship expressed his pleasure ‘ that his huntsman 
had merited such a solid proof of the esteem of his friends.” 

The scene had now become one of interest. We were clus- 
tered in the ample sweep before the castle gates, opposite 
the bridge spanning the crystal Bride. The rocky borders of 
the river had a clothing of silver-birch, dark oaks, green holly, 
with ash and alder trees, that tinted the waters with shadows 
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of varied hue, and their branching heads were reflected in the 
mirror-like stream. Mingled with the grey rocks were the 
grassy knolls, and adown the sides of the rocks lichens and 
wild flowers blossomed luxuriantly. In the centre of the cir- 
cular sweep grew a copper-beech of great size and beauty, 
casting its branches, strong and wide, in every direction; and 
beneath stood the huntsman, the pack, and the members of 
the hunt. Men, horses, and dogs—the bright scarlet of the 
horsemen—the blue or dark rifle-green riding-habits of the 
ladies—the muslin caps, blue cloaks, and bright petticoats of 
the peasant women, and grey freize of the men who collected 
to see the presentation, formed a variegated picture, and, in a 
voice clear and distinct, Mr. Lota, seated on his splendid 
hunter, advancing towards Davy, said, | 

‘‘T have been deputed, Davy, by my Cork sporting friends, 
to present you with this silver hunting-horn as a testimony of 
our appreciation of your great skill and excellent conduct as a 
huntsman. -By your spirit, energy, and knowledge of your 
duties in the field, you have contributed to sustain the de- 
servedly high reputation of the pack of Lord De :La Rupe. 
We thank you for the excellent runs of this and many pre- 
vious seasons, ending so successfully in the glorious sport 
we enjoyed to-day, and we trust you will live many years to 
hunt this pack, and transmit this horn to your children, well 
worn after many hunting triumphs yet to come.” 

Great cheering succeeded this speech, during which Davy 
received the handsome hunting-horn. 

Mr. Victor, then advancing, in suitable terms presented the 
purse, with its weighty contents, which Davy took with a hand 
trembling from emotion. 

Three hearty cheers, in which the soft voices of the ladies - 
might be heard, while they waved their handkerchiefs, and. 
in which the hounds joined most clamorously and appropri- 
ately, to our great amusement, were then given for Davy ; and, 
when silence was restored, he responded in somewhat the fol- 
lowing words : 

‘* Wisha, gintlemin, ’tis meself that’s heartily thankful to yez, 
and may yez all live long, and ride, as ye always does, foremost ; 
and may yez have less falls, for yez never rish on the dogs; 
and, me lord and ladies,” here he bowed to the group of eques- 
trians, ‘‘ may ye long live to cheer us at our meets, an’ I hope. 
to give you many a fast hunt, as long as the Lord leaves me 
wind to blow this horn at the heels of my hounds. May God 
bless every dog in the pack, not forgetting my good whips and 
the horses they crass, and I work for yez all while I liye to 
sound this horn.”’ . 

Then, having made an end of his oration, Davy put the 
horn to his lips, and gave a loud and musical blast that set 
the dogs again in tune, under cover of which he took his de- 
parture. 

A number of the field were invited to dinner at the castle, 
and observing that the revelry, then indulged in to an excéss 
that would seem incredible in our more sober time, was growing 
fast and furious, I stole away. I met Lady Adela in the hall 
going out for a stroll on the lawn ; so I took my hat and joined 
her. We had not passed the wing occupied by the servants 
before the words of a song, sung by a familiar voice, floated 
on the evening wind. Lady Adela held my arm to listen. 


“My mammy she bought me a camlet-coat gown, 
Made in the fashion, with the tail of it down, 
A dimity pettfcoat, whiter than chalk, 

And a pair of nate slippers to help me to walk. 
With my Oro, wisha Daniel, asthore ! 


There’s a nice little dog for to bark at my door— 

A nate little besom to sweep up the floor, 

Everything else that is fit for good use— 

Two ducks and a gander, besides an old goose. 
With my Oro, wisha Daniel, asthore!”’ 


A shout of laughter at the peculiar character of the trosseau 
which this bride was bringing to her future home, rewarded 





the vocalist, and a titter from Lady Adela reached my ear. 














‘¢ Who on earth can that funny fellow be?” she said. 

‘¢ His name,” I replied, ‘is Tim Hegarty.” 

‘¢« What is he ?” 

“My groom. He is one of our men. He had been pro- 
moted to an ensigncy, but his fondness for whiskey has re- 
duced him to the ranks.”’ 

‘How sad. To an ensigncy, even,” she replied ; ‘“ but we 
are going to have another song. Shall we listen ?” 

‘* If you wish it, by all means,” I said; and as the even- 
ing was soft and almost warm, there was no fear of her taking 
cold—besides she had used the precaution of wrapping a warm 
cloak about her ; and her hat, with its broad leaf, sheltered her 
snowy neck. A rustic seat, placed in the shadow of tall trees, 
close to the windows of: the servants’ hall, afforded us seats 
within hearing. 

This time the vocalist was changed. After some efforts at 
the words which treacherous memory withheld, and, like false 
starts at a race, created some impatience, the song progressed 
in a voice which we knew to be that of Davy, though now it 
= ather husky and uncertain’ from fluids more potent than 
water. 

‘“‘The servants are entertaining Davy to-day,” whispered 
Lady Adela, as-the voice at last went fairly on. It was the 
old hunting-song called Modhereen Ruadh. 


“ Ah, huntsman dear, I'll be your friend, 
If you let me go till morning ; 
Don’t call your hounds for one half-hour, 
Nor neither sound your horn ; 
For, indeed, I’m tired from yesterday’s hunt, 
I can neither run, nor walk well ; 
Till I go to the rocks amogst my own’friends, 
Where I was bred and born. 
Chorus.—Tally ho the fox ! 
Tally ho the fox! 
Tally ho the fox, a collauneen, 
Tally ho the fox, 
O’er hills, dales, and rocks, 
We'll chase him on till morning. 
I locked him up, an’ I fed him well, 
An’ I gave him victuals of all kinds; 
But I vow to you, sir, when he got loose 
He ate a fat goose in the morning. 
So now kneel down and say your prayers, 
For you'll surely die this morning, 
Ah, sir, says the fox, I never pray, 
For my papa he bred me a Quaker. 
Chorus.—Tally ho the fox ! 
Tally ho the fox ! 
Tally ho the fox, a collauneen, 
Tally ho the fox! 
Over hills, dales, and rocks, 
We'll chase him on, till morning.” 


Much applause followed the huntsman’s song, which Lady 
Adela said was very characteristic, but. by no means so 
amusing as hearing. my servant sing ; she hoped he would be 
called on again. Her wishes were soon gratified, but not as 
she hoped. — 

‘¢ Mistere Egarty what. made you militaire ?” asked, in a de- 
cidedly French accent, a female voice. 

‘«* Why I listed for a sojer do you mane, Miss Clara ?’’ asked 
my worthy Tim. 

“ Ah, yees, pourquoi—why you leest ?”’ 

«Tis a long story, and not a pleasant one either,” re- 
sponded Tim, heaving a deep sigh. 

This had the effect of arousing curiosity, and there was 4 
general request for silence for Mr. Hegarty’s story, which was 
speedily attained. 

‘‘ My maid, Claire, is likely to get us some entertainment,’ 
whispered Lady Adela. 

Observing from her intent look she was resolved to listen 
on, I could not avoid hearing for the first time why his Ma- 
jesty numbered among his bravest soldiers and most devoted 
drunkards, ‘my accomplished groom and trainer, Timothy 
Hegarty. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CITY RECORDS. 





King William having nominated Henry Count Solmes commander-in- 
hief of the army, on the 4th of September, when sailing for England, 
his Majesty appointed Henry Lord Sydney and Thomas Lord Con- 
ingsby, Lords Justice ; they were sworn on the 15th. 


ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 


At a meeting of the Corporation, described as “an assembly, second 
Friday after Easter,’”’ £100 was voted to be expended in fireworks, 
or other rejoicings, upon the arrival of Lord Sydney as Lord Lieu. 
tenant (p. 623), and on the same occasion the Earl of Meath and 
R. Levinge, Esq., were voted silver boxes, and the Corporation of Hosiers 
allowed two representatives in the Common Council. 

“At an assembly on the.) Ith of August, an additional vote was made 
to the Lord Mayor, on account of his entertainment to Baron de Ginckle, 
and other causes.” ‘ 

“ The franchises were this year ridden (A), and on passing through the 
Hospital Fields an obstruction was made by Captain Sankey.” See the 
Lord Mayor’s account of the transaction, made to the assembly on the 
7th September, and Captain Sankey’s apology, 9th September (p. 627). 


‘* MONDAY BOOKS.” 


4th November an order was made that all toll-dishes made in King 
rae time be broken, as they contained more than should be demanded 
p- 98). 


(A) As the “ riding of the franchises” in ancient times may not be an 
uninteresting topic to our modern readers, we quote the following in- 
teresting narrative recorded in the white book of Christ Church. On the 
4th of September, in the fourth year of Henry VII. (Thomas Meyler being 
then Mayor, William English and Robert Boys bailiffs) : 

“They proceeded, well horsed, armed, and in good array, taking their 
way out of Dame’s-gate, turning on the left hand to the Strond, and from 
thence straightforward to the long stone of the Stayne (which yet standeth 
on the west end of Lazer’s-hill), leaving All-Hallowes on the right hand, 
keeping the Liffey side, until they came unto the Ring’s-end, and from 
thence they kept forward to Clare-road, alias Cleer-rode, for the shipping 
(which is now Poolbeg), and from thence to Remelin (now called the 
Barr-foot), and so eastward upon the Strond on the south side as far as a 
man might ride, and there cast a spear into the sea at low-water, thereby 
to shew the extent of the city-franchises eastward. Then they rode 
backward till they came to the Blackstone, by east Myrion, and leaving 
Myrion on the right hand, thence rode on a meer westward, until they 
came to our Lady’s Well, and so continued their course till they came by 
the gate of Smothi’s-court; then surrounded the green, and passing the 
fords of Donnybrook, they left the town and the church on the left hand, 
and so kept on in the high-way until they came to Kilmackargan on the 
west of Donnybrook ; and thence continuing their march by the highway- 
side, until they arrived at St. Keivin’s-gate, and from thence northward 
unto the lane wherein a cross of stone was then fixed ; but the ditch of the 
lane being a strong fence, they broke their way through to the high-way 
by east St. Sepulchre’s, and so leaving St. Sepulchre’s and St. Patrick’s- 
close on the left hand, until they came to an old lane, adjoining to the 
north side of the chancellor’s orchard, or Huggar-place; and so passed 
through an orchard, which sometimes belonged to Thomas Swetickby, 
and also through the gardens until they came to the house of Anne 
Ahohone, on the north side, where John Arthur some time dwelled, 
making their way through the same into the street ; through which they 
marched sonthward as far as William English his house, which they 
passed through, mounting over the roof of another house, and passing 
also through several gardens until they came to the Coombe, and from 
the Coombe-gate they proceeded to Cow-lane, and so forward to Carna- 
clogh-Imathe (which is now Dolphin’s-barn), and thence returning back- 
ward left it on the right hand as you ride to the cross ditch in the lane 
leading from Dublin to Kilmainham, and so downward to Bow-bridge, 
passing under an arch of the same through the water of Cammock, un- 
less for their more ease they sometimes rode through the prior of 

Christ-church his lands, which they left on the south, whence they rode 
over the water of Cammock westward, to the place whereunto the water 
of Liffey sometimes reached, and so forwards towards the west, leaving 
the tilling land of Kilmainham on the left hand, and part of the meadow 
on the right hand, where is the narrowest place of the meadow, there 
being there a ditch of small thorns by the tilling land, whence they rode 
northward through the water of Liffey as far as to the west end of Ellen 
Hore’s meadow, called the ford of Killmahennock ; for on the hill, that 
is now Called the hill on the west end of Ellen Hore’s meadow, by the 
high-way, they made an halt, and there drew up together, and took 
counsel. On the north side of this place there was an arch said to be 
common, on which the prior of Kilmainham received the rent. Some of 





them rode over the north side of the arch, and some over the south side, 
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meeting together in Gibbets-slade, leaving Knocknecoack (so named in 
their charter, and now called Hennock-macknack) on the right hand; 
and so continued a straight course to the prior of Christ-church his les- 
sowe on the north side of the gallows; and.so through the lessowe, leav- 
ing part of the tilling land on the right hand, and so proceeded through 
a part of Sharp’s park into the high-way, where they turned northward 
as far as to the prior of Christ-church his barn, and so over Russell’s- 
park, until they came to Barne’s-end, where the prior made a way for 
them into the same, and caused a ladder to be put up unto a window, 
wherein John Savage citizen, and Richard White, one of the mace-bearers 
to the Mayor, were sent by him and his brethren to observe how the fran- 


try, in the shape of productions designated as literature, but which are in 
aes ee less than the nefarious effusions of men who are com- 
pletely regardless of common decency, much less the injurious effect pro- 
duced on the youthful mind by the contemptible romances that emanate 
in such numbers from their ungodly pens. Thanks to your independent 
and fearless Magazine, those obnoxious importations have now a powerful 
rival on this side of the channel; and while you continue to pursue, with 
the same tenacity, the course which you have adopted, and which has 
been awarded such distinguished success, we may hold their efforts 
in defiance, and rest assured that the noble object which yoy have 
in view will be victoriously accomplished—a consummation devoutly to 
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chises went. They also put a man through the window by a ladder to 
the barn-floor, where there lay a stone, as a mark of distinction betwixt 
the liberties of the city and the prior, and so they proceeded from that 
stone eastward, over the Old-kill, and so eastward through the orchard 
belonging to the church of the Holy Trinity, leaving the gardens of the 
green on the right hand, and the tilling land on the left; and so con- 
tinued their course to the high-way which leadeth to Glassen-even ; and 
so to the place where the gallows stood in old time betwixt the abbot of 
St. Mary’s-abbey his lands on the east side, and the prior of Christ- 
church on the west, where the abbot of St. Mary’s-abbey, and his con- 
vent met with them, and prayed them, that they would do them no 
wrong; they then replying that they would do nothing, but even as 
their predecessors informed and taught them how they should ride the 
franchises. 

“Thence they rode northward upon the marches to Glaskeynock, and so 
forth on the high-way which goeth to Dryshock, and leaving the stone well 
on the left hand, they proceeded southward until they came into the high- 
way going to Ballyboght, and from the gate of Ballyboght they came to 
the water of Tulkan by the bridge of Ballyboght, there passing over the 
water, keeping by the water-side southward, as far as they might ride, 
until they came unto St. Mary’s-abbey, leaving the abbey on the right 
hand. On the west of the abbey, on the water-side, there lyeth a stone, 
where the abbot and his monks met them again, where the abbot told 
them that they should have ridden by west. the abbey, and so forth to 
the sea: But the Mayor and his brethren said, nay/ for by our book 
when we did return back from the Tulkan, we should have rid to our 
lady church of Ostmanby. And so they departed, every man repairing 
homeward to his lodging. And thus the Mayor and his brethren made 
an end of the riding their franchises the day and year aforesaid.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kingstown, June 22nd, 1866. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ DUBLIN SATURDAY MAGAZINE.” 


Sir—Since the first number of your spirited and enterprising Magazine 
was issued in August, ’65, 1 have been a constant and careful reader of 
the interesting and excellent information contained in its columns. I 
therefore hope to be excused when I express my thankfulness, as an 
Irish:nan and an admirer of sound literature, to you, Mr. Editor, for 
the unbiassed and straightforward manner in which you have conducted 
it to the present. 

Your staunch and scrupulous adherence to the patriotic motives that 
induced you to present an “ Irish Periodical” to your countrymen, has 
long since received cordial approval. 

I cannot refrain from making a few brief remarks on the praiseworthy 
object of the Magazine, as expressed in the introduction of the first num- 
ber, where it is stated that ‘ the object of which” (alluding to the Maga- 
zine) ‘‘will be, to imbue its readers, especially the rising generation, with 
the warmest affection for the land of their birth, and the deepest reverence 
for the faith of their fathers—to teach the young to hope and the old to 
remember—a periodical which it is hoped will be, like the genius of 
ancient Erinn, pure, tender, and noble.” If I were addressing myself to 
any other journalist, I should be able to give expression to the feelings 
which these sublime words awakened in my heart, but at present I must 
refrain from doing so, fearing that they might be erroneously interpreted 
as adulatory or insincere. I shall, however, take the liberty of at least re- 
commending every Irishman to carefully peruse those noble sentiments, 
and decide for himself on their sterling value. 

Although, Mr. Editor, you have had many difficulties and obstacles to 
conteud with, which might appear to one not possessed of a stern resolve 
to persevere, as insuperable barriers, yet, concluding from the criti- 
cisms indulged in, and the opinions expressed by my friends, I am happy 
to say that your efforts are esteemed and appreciated by all with whom 
I am acquainted, and your Magazine is looked upon as eminently deserv- 
ing the support of all Irishmen, irrespective of creed or party, who have 
an earnest desire to stimulate and encourage national periodicals, or 
“home made” literature. 

I have no doubt that your exertions to place your journal in its present 
creditable position were both strenuous and arduous, and that before 
achieving that which you now justly possess—namely, the grateful appro- 
bation of your fellow-citizens and countrymen, you have had to exercise 
most assiduously your best energies, to combat the deadly adversary of 
truth and morality which has of late years actually inundated this coun- 
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be wished for by all who sincerely desire the preservation of the ancient 
faith and untainted morality of our forefathers, Yours ig, wins 
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GREEK WAR SONG. 





“2. waidés *EAAhvwr, Ire 
érevOepodre wat pid’, éAevOepodre Se 
waidas yuvaikas, Oewy Te marpdiwy Edn, 
Onkas Te mpoyovwy" yuy vTep wWayTwy dywv. 


A star of promise beams ! 
The flag of freedom streams 
O’er ocean’s swelling breast ! 
That star shall never set ; 
That flag shall flutter yet 
In triumph o’er a tyrant’s grave unblest— 
- In triumph o’er his grave unblest. 
On! onward to the death ! 
For your country—for your faith ! 
And every dying groan that hour shall be 
A signal note for victory ! 


Think of those who are no more— 
: The vanish’d lights that o’er 
’ Our midnight shone, and passed : 

Like a meteor’s vivid ray, 
Their glory flashed away ; 

But a glory to endure is dawning at last, 
The glory long pined for dawns at last ; 

On! onward to the death ! 

For your country—for your faith ! 

And every dying groan that hour shall be 

A signal note for victory! 


Think of those who now are left, 
Heart-stricken and bereft, 
To bear alone the chain : 
Think of those whose tears are shed 
For the unavenged dead. 
Shall the widow and the orphan still weep in vain— 
Shall they weep for ever in vain ? 
No! onward to the death ! 
For your country—for your faith ! 
And every dying groan that hour shall be 
A signal note for victory ! 


By the memory of the brave 
Whom their valour could not save, 
Whose spirits are hovering round— 
By the hearts that are breaking, 
By the hopes that are waking, 
We'll burst the servile links with which we are bound 
And dash down our shame to the ground. 
On! onward to the death ! 
For your country—for your faith ! 
And every dyitig groan that hour shall be 
A pledge of new-born liberty ! 





In a part of South Wales where inundations are frequent, a board 
raised on a post presents the following inscription :—“ Take notice, that 
when this board is under water, the road is impassable.” 

As we grow older, it is with hearts as with heads of hair-—for one that 
we find real, there are nine that are false! , 
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MOUNTAIN OF KNOC-NA-REA, COUNTY OF SLIGO. 


Few of the natural productions of a country are more worthy 
of notice than its mountains, not onlyas objects of picturesque 
effect, but-as treasures containing, in their inmost recesses, 
mines of wealth, calling for the industry of man to bring them 
into light, and rewarding his labour not only with individual 
riches, but with the means of bestowing benefits on his fellow- 
creatures, by encouraging honest labour—so, by constant em- 
ployment both of body and mind, doing away with many of 
those evil propensities that idleness produces even amongst 
the lower classes of society, 

Did the principal land-holders in this country reside on their 
estates, a spirit of enterprise might then have some chance of 
gaining ground in the kingdom ; the hope of adding still more 
to their income would induce many to venture on exploring 
these mines of iron, copper, coal, and quarries of fine marble 
the mountains of this island so universally produce, did no other 
or more praiseworthy motive actuate the mind; but of this 
chance forsaken Ireland is debarred, and the want of suf- 
ficient means prevents many a speculative genius from open- 
ing the prison doors of these treasures (now confined in dark- 
ness), and transferring them around, to the enriching of him- 
self, his neighbourhood, and increasing the commerce of his 
country. 

The mountain we have now undertaken to describe may, 
like others, abound in these hidden store-houses of wealth, but 
as. yet they have not been discovered ; however, this is not 
less worthy of notice on that account; its picturesque effect 


51. 





in the landscape claims the attention of the draftsman, and the 
antiquary will feel gratified in its ancient history. 

Knock-na-Rea, or the Hill of the King, rises in bold ma- 
jesty over the ocean, presenting a bluff and rugged surface to 
its impetuous blasts, which it has braved for ages, and will 
continue to brave them till the general wreck of dissolving 
nature. It stands by itself, proudly elevating its cairn- 
crowned crest over the bay of Sligo, appearing like a giant 
sentinel to bar the encroaching waves of the vast Atlantic on 
the south side of the bay, as Ben Bulben does on the north ; 
both rising high in air, and prominent land-marks discerned 
far at sea. At its foot, between it and the water, lies a con- 
siderable tract of dry sand, that shifts with every blast, rising 
in thick clouds, for ever making encroachments on the low 
lands within its range ; beyond is a rocky and deep sweep of 
the bay, stretching into the high lands along the coast of 
Tereragh. 

This lofty promontory takes its name from a remarkable 
cairn of stones that crowns its crest, said to be reared over the 
body of a Norwegian king by his army, who invaded this 
country, and who fell in combat with the natives. Immediately 
over Lough Gill, in the neighbourhood of Sligo, are two heights 
on which stand similar cairns of stones, and, in all probability, 
have some connexion with that on the mountain, apparently of 
the same date. Tradition places these cairns over the bodies of 
two chiefs in the same army, who fell in the engagement with 
their prince and leader. Seven or eight miles inland, not far 
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from the Curlew Mountains, at the extremity of Lough Arrow, 
nearest to Sligo, stands an enormous specimen of this kind of 
cairn, or, 28 it is denominated in England and Wales, Carnedd. 
This, called Heapstow, must from its magnitude have been, 


indeed, the work of an army; its base covers a considerable | _ 


circle of ground, and rising to some height, breaks off into a 
kind of platform, in the centre of which ascends a second heap, 
forming its apex. Tradition points this out as the work of the 
same invading army—the architects of that on Knock-na-Rea 
and those near Sligo. It is to be observed on each of these, 
that the stones composing them are all of such a size and 
weight, as a single man, of ordinary strength, may carry with 
ease. 

These monuments have a very ancient date, and have been 
handed down from the days of the Patriarchs : we read in Holy 
Writ of Jacob raising one of these heaps as a witness or me- 
morial between him and Laban, see Gen. xxxi. 46. This cus- 
tom is prevalent in Ireland at the present time, and cairns of 
stones are invariably raised over the place where any remark- 
able event has taken place, such as the finding of a human 
body, where a person has died suddenly, or the place where a 
murder has been committed, or such like. The relatives of the 
deceased, or the person who first makes the discovery, begins 
to gather stones, and every one that passes by casts a stone, 
till a considerable heap is reared; and the country people 
consider it as a deep sin to remove a fragment out of the 
cairn, being fully convinced that the person so offending will 
be sure to meet with some dreadful misfortune in consequence. 

This custom, derived as above, was introduced here by the 
Celts, improved on by the Firbolgs, who formed chambers of 
dry stones, the sides and roofs of which were composed of long 
flags, and in these were preserved urns, or earthen vessels, 
containing the ashes of kings, or heroes fallen in battle. These 
galleries they again covered with earth, and raised mounds 
such as we find in New Grange, near Dublin, and at Castle 
Saffron, in the county of Cork, as related by Smith in his his- 
tory of that district. 

The view given is taken from the *‘ Rock of Gibraltar,” a 
small bathing village about two miles from Sligo, from whence, 
when the tide is out, a pleasant walk across the sands for two 
miles more presents the stranger with a near view of its bluff 
end from Doran’s Island, where also may be obtained a good 
prospect of the bay of Sligo, with the channel into the river, 
its ruined light-house, and the other islands, the bold coast 
of Tereragh, stretching along as far as the eye can reach, with 
the interminable expanse of the Atlantic heaving its undula- 
ting bosom, and sending the thundering sound of its surges far 
into the land. 

The prospect is a gratifying one, nor is the view inland, 
when seen from elevated grouad, less pleasing—the river, 
with shipping passing and repassing, the long sweep of sand 
just walked over, now covered with water; the picturesque 
mountains of Knock-na-Rea, and Ben Bulben with its con- 
tiguous range ; on each side, in the fore-ground, and in the 
centre, the populous town of Sligo, with the spires of its 
churches closing up the valley, beyond which, receding from 
the eye in misty majesty, extend in long perspective the blue 
and distant highlands of the county of Leitrim.—I. P. Mug. 





That brutal, ignorant, peevish bully of an Englishman is showing 
himself in every city of Europe. One of the dullest creatures under 
heaven, he goes trampling Europe under foot, shouldering his way into 
galleries and cathedrals, and bustling into palaces with his buckram uni- 
form. At church or theatre, gala or picture-gallery, his face never varies. 
A thousand delightful sights pass before his blood-shot eyes, and don’t 
affect him. Countless brilliant scenes of life and manners are shown him, 
but never move him. He goes to church, and calls the practices there 
degrading and superstitions, as if his altar was the only one that was ac- 
ceptable. He goes to picture-galleries, and is more ignorant about art 
than a French shoe-black. Art, Nature, pass, and there is no dot of ad- 
miration in his stupid eyes; nothing moves him, except when a very 
great man comes his way, and then the rigid, proud, self-confident, in- 
flexible British Snob can be as humble as a flunkey and as supple as a 
barlequin.— Zhackeray. 

















‘RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH BAR, 
BEFORE AND SINCE THE UNION. 
By J. R. O’Franaeay, Barrister, M.R.1.A.; Author of “The Bar Life of 
O'Connell, &c." gs 


JOHN FITZGIBBON, EARL OF CLARE, LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 
OF IRELAND.—| continued. ] eo 


The original cause of the Chancellor’s animosity to. the 
Sheares appears to have been the successful rivalry of Henry 
Sheares, who won the heart and hand of Miss Swete, to whom, 
it is stated, Fitzgibbon had been warmly attached.* The breach 
was widened in 1798, on. the occasion of Henry Sheares de- 
manding an explanation of some strong language used by him | 
(the Lord Chancellor) in the House of Lords, in reference to a 
speech delivered at one of the meetings of United Irishmen. 
It appears that the Lord Chancellor declined giving the expla- 
nation sought, but some verbal communication was made 
which satisfied the friends of Mr. Sheares, though the princi- 
pal was by no means pleased with the arrangement, Another 
cause of animosity occurred in the same year, The Honor- 
able Simon Butler, son of Lord Mountgarret, and Mr. Oliver 
Bond, were brought to the bar of the House of Lords, the 
former as chairman, the latter as secretary of a meeting of 
the United Irishmen, for signing a paper calling in question 
the privileges of that House with reference to the depositions 
of witnesses in the trial of Mr. Napper Tandy. The House 
having adjudged them guilty of a breach of privilege, sentenced 
them, on the Ist of March, 1793, to a fine of £500, and six 
months’ imprisonment. At a meeting of United Irishmen, 
convened to express the sympathy of the society, its sense of 
the severity of the sentence, and to address the prisoners, John 
Sheares filled the chair. The language of the Lord Chancel- 


lor in pronouncing sentence was considered to have greatly 


aggravated its rigour, and*when the following extract is read 
it will be seen that such words in no way tended to mitigate the 
weight of the penalties. Addressing the Honorable Mr. But- 
ler, his lordship said, ‘‘ he could not plead ignorance of his 
offence ; that his noble birth and professional rank at the bar, 
to both of which he was a disgrace, had aggravated his crime.”’ 
When Mr. Butler was liberated, he called on his friend John 
Sheares, to demand either an apology for the use of such lan- 
guage by Lord Fitzgibbon, or the usual alternative in these 
duelling days. The friends of John Sheares, however, pre- 
vailed on him not to act as second in the case, the principal 
against whom he was required to act having been recently in 
hostility with himself, and Mr. Archibald Hamilton Rowan 
undertook that delicate negociation, which I here narrate in 
his own words : 

‘* T waited on him (Lord Fitzgibbon), and called to his recol- 
lection the words he made use of in passing the sentence of 
the House of Lords on my friends, Messrs. Butler and Bond, 
and those which he had particularly directed to Mr. Butler, 
which I hoped to be permitted to say it was not his lordship’s 
intention should be taken personally, and had been made use 
of unreflectingly. His lordship said, that he thought the cir- 
cumstances of the case called for the expressions he had used ; 
that he never spoke unreflectingly in the situation he filled; 
and under similar circumstances he would use similar words. 
I then said, that in mine and Mr. Butler’s opinion the sentence 
of the Lords did not authorize the words he had used, and if 
it had occurred between two private gentlemen my course 
would be plain and easy, but his lordship’s situation of Chan- 
cellor embarrassed me. Here I paused. After some further 
conversation his lordship said, I knew his situation and he 
wished me to recollect it. I then took my leave, saying his 
lordship’s situation prevented me acting as I would have done 
with a private .entleman.’’} , | 

Next day, Mr. .towan was visited by his friend Colonel Mur- 

* Id. p. 26. | 

t “Autobiography of Hamilton Rowan.” p. 168. 
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ray, who said, ‘‘ Soa pretty piece of work you have made of it, 
Hamilton, taking a challenge to the Chancellor.” The Colo- 
nel, when asked how he knew of the affair, replied: ‘I 
breakfasted with Fitzgibbon this morning, and he told it all to 
me.” It is supposed these various items were cast up to the 
injury of the brothers Sheares when their participation in the 
Rebellion brought them under the dread sentence of the law. 

Yet as there is a silver lining to every cloud, so there .are 
bright lights in every character, and Lord Chancellor Lord 
Fitzgibbon had many good points. 

I have much pleasure in giving the following statement on 
the authority of my friend, the late Mr. James Roche, of Cork.* 
‘* Before the outbreak of the insurrection in 1798, during 
the assizes of Limerick, Lord Clare desired to have an inter- 
view with the two Sheares, to which my father, in the hope 
of a pacific result, invited them at his house; but it ended, 
unfortunately, in more intense and exasperated irritation, as 
was discernible in the young men’s flushed features and de- 
fiant bearing as they parted. Yet the Chancellor’s object 
was certainly benevolent and conciliatory ; but they were in- 
tractable, The interview was close and private, still I marked 
their aspect on leaving the house, inflamed and indignant in 
every lineament. Possibly overtures repulsive to their feel- 
ings may have thus excited them.” 

Another good trait in his character was his conduct to 
the family of Archibald Hamilton Rowan. He, it will be 
remembered, was the bearer of a hostile message to the Chan- 
cellor, for, though he did not say so openly, he left not the 
least doubt as to the motive of his embassy, yet when this gen- 
tleman was imprisoned for a misdemeanour, with a charge of 
high treason preferred against him, although no person could 
have manifested less sympathy with the disaffected than the 
Lord Chancellor, he could not refuse to pity those connected 
with them. Learning thatthe wife of Mr. Rowan was in deep 
distress, and aware that she had been reared in luxury, and now 
with a family of eight children was exposed to privations to 
which she was quite unaccustomed, he wrote to Mrs. Rowan to 
say that, although her husband should be tried, all the interest 
he (Lord Clare) could use, should be exerted to preserve his 
estates to her and her family. Mr. Rowan escaped from pri- 
son, and Lord Clare gave Mrs. Rowan letters by which pass- 
ports enabling her to join her husband were facilitated.— 
Ultimately he obtained Mr. Rowan’s pardon, he caused the 
attainder to be reversed, and his estates, which were very 
large, were restored to him.+ 

In the case of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, too, he endeavoured 
to prevent the career of ruin in which that enthusiastic noble- 
man was so blindly engaged. As the government was promptly 
acquainted with all the treasonable movements, every step 
taken by the leaders was quickly communicated to the Chan- 
cellor, and he wished, if possible, to save Lord Edward. 
‘* Will nobody,” he writes, ‘‘reason with that rash young 
man? Will nobody induce him, even now, to leave the king- 
dom ?- I pledge myself every port shall be left open to him.’’} 
Alas! he was deaf to all but the dictates of his own ardent, 
too confiding nature. On the eve of rebellion, Lord E. Fitzgerald 
was mortally wounded in resisting an armed party endeavour- 
ing to arrest him. His aunt, Lady Louisa Connolly, was de- 
sirous of seeing her dying nephew, to whom, in common with 
all those who were even slightly acquainted with him, she was 
greatly attached. She waited on the Lord Lieutenant (Lord 
Camden), but failed to procure the permission she sought. In 
an agony of disappointment, as a last resource she applied to 
the Lord Chancellor. He was in the midst of a dinner party 
at his house, when a servant informed him that Lady Lonisa 
Connolly wished to see him. He went gt once to her car- 
riage, and was greatly affected by the intensity of her grief. 
She requested leave to visit Lord Edward. ‘ Lady Louisa,” 


“* “ Essays of an Octogenarian,” vol. ii. p. 112. 
+ “ Curran and his Contemporaries,” p. 152. 
t Moore’s “ Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” 





he said, ‘‘ to grant the order you solicit is quite out of the 
question. We have so decided in council, But you are a 
female, and a near relative, I know of no decision which pro- 
hibits my accompanying you.” He left his guests, and re- 
mained patiently for three hours in an outer apartment of the 
prison, whilst the aunt and nephew were together for the last 
time on earth. 

The Lord Chancellor had been created Earl of Clare in 1795. 
He was raised to the peerage of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1799, for his services in effecting the Union, by the title of 
Lord Fitzgibbon of Sudbury. He was not successful as a 
speaker in the British House of Lords. Accustomed to carry 
everything by his mere dictum in the Irish House of Peers, he 
thought to pursue the same course in the British, but he never 
made a greater mistake. The proud peers of England were 
not to be dictated to by an Irish law lord ; and the greatest 
enemy of Lord Clare could not have desired him to suffer 
more humiliation than befel him in the English Upper House. 
— not merely rebuked, but insulted by the Duke of Bed- 
ord.* 

Lord Clare never desired to shine as a wit. His ambition 
took a loftier aim, and there is only one bon mot attributed to 
him, so far as I am able to discover. It was uttered when 
Lord Avonmore went to England in company with Curran, 
Egan, and a Mr. Barrett, reputed to be very fond of play. 
‘¢ He travels,” said Lord Clare, “ like a showman—with his 
monkey, his bear, and his sleight-of-hand man.”’ 

His animosity to Mr. Curran was unrelenting. On the un- 
happy and painful occasion of Emmet’s insurrection, when 
that unfortunate young gentleman was arrested, some letters 
of his were found on examining Mr. Curran’s house, and 
their discovery was the first intimation Mr. Curran received of 
the attachment which subsisted between one of his daughters, 
Sarah, and Emmet. Mr. Curran lost no time in calling upon 
the Right Hon. Standish O’Grady, the Attorney-General, and 
tendering his person and papers to abide any inquiry govern- 
ment might be desirous of instituting. The Attorney-General 
sympathized with his feelings, and at his suggestion accom- 
panied Mr. Curran before the Privy Council. Mr. William 
Henry Curran thus describes Lord Clare’s conduct :+ ‘* Over- 
stepping his duty, or at least his prudence, to wound the 
already pained feelings of Mr. Curran, he thought proper to 
preface his intended questions by an austere, authoritative air, 
of which the palpable meaning was—that he considered in- 
timidation as the most effectual mode of extracting the truth. 
He fixed his eye upon Mr, Curran, and was proceeding to cross- 
examine, when (as is well remembered by the spectators of the 
scene) the swell of indignation, and the glance of stern dig- 
nity and contempt which he encountered, gave his own nerves 
the shock which he meditated for another’s, and compeiled 
him to shrink back into his chair, silent and disconcerted at 
the failure of this rash experiment.” 

This conduct was by no means creditable to Lord Clare, for 
if ever an occasion was calculated to call forth a generous for- 
bearance, I can imagine none better than this. Yet we have seen 
how he could feel for others on trying occasions ; but the great 
fault he laboured under appears to have been, carrying private 
animosities to the extreme length of malevolence. ‘‘ His cha- 
racter,” says Barrington, had no medium, his manners no 
mediocrity. The example of his extremes was adopted by his 
intimates, and excited in them who knew him feelings either of 
warm attachment or of deep-rooted aversion.” His judicial 
bearing towards the bar was uncertain and capricious ; depend- 
ing very much on the political sentiments of those who held 
briefs. He was expeditious in dealing with the cases, quick in col- 
lecting facts, and applying his vigoroys intellect to disposing of 
them. However, he trusted too much to the astuteness of 
his judgment, and too little to the weight of decided cases. 
Desirous of appearing above the necessity of following prece- 


* ‘‘ Curran and his Contemporaries.” 
+ “ Life of Curran,” by his Son, vol. ii. p, 229. 
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jent, he acted on the impressions the arguments leit upon his 
mind ; and his decisions of the causes were often at variance, 
when, in Barrington’s words, ‘ Equity became the victim of de- 
spatch, or a sacrifice to pertinacity.” _He had many good points 
as an equity judge. Fraud withered before him. He sought 
it out with keen scent, and dragged it from its lurking-place. 
Then the sword of justice dealt an avenging blow. Nor was 
he always unmindful of what was due to himself as judge, 
though such an idea is not upheld by the anecdote of his 
bringing his favourite Newfoundland dog on the bench when 
Mr. Curran was to make an elaborate argument ; and the reply 
of the witty counsel when, observing his lordship’s attention 
more engrossed by caressing his dog than attending to his 
address, has not too often been told: Finding the attention of 
the Chancellor apparently quite absorbed by his canine com- 
panion, Mr. Curran ceased to speak. 

‘Pray, proceed, Mr. Curran,” said the Chancellor. 

‘I beg your lordship’s pardon,” replied the other, “I took 
it for granted that you were in consultation !” 

In many cases he proved an excellent judge, although some 
of his decisions did not stand the test of appeal. 

In the burying ground of St. Peter’s church, Aungier-street, 
Dublin, his remains lie buried, and on the stone erected to his 
memory is the inscription : 

“ Here lieth the body of John Fitzgibbon, 
EARL OF CLARE, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 
Who departed this life the 28th of May, 1802, 
Aged 54 years.” 








IJave you not remarked the immense works of art that women 
get through? The worsied-work sofas, the counterpanes patched or 
knitted (but these are among the old-fashioned in the country), the 
bushels of pincushions, the albums they laboriously fill, the tremendous 
pieces of music they practise, the thousand other fiddle-faddles which 
occupy the attention of the dear souls—nay, have we not seen them 
seated of evenings in a squad or company, Louisa employed at the 
worsted-work before mentioned, Eliza at the pincushions, Amelia at card- 
racks or filagree matches, and, in the midst, Theodosia, with one of the 
candles, reading out a novel aloud? Ah! my dear sir, mortal creatures 
must be very hard put to it for amusement, be sure of that, when they are 
forced to gather together in a company and hear novels read aloud! 
They only do it because they can’t help it, depend upon it; it is a sad 
life—a poor pastime. Mr. Dickens, in his American book, tells of the 
prisoners at the silent prison, how they had ornamented their rooms, 
some ofthem with a frightful prettiness and elaboration. Women’s fancy- 
work is of this sort often—only prison work, done because there was no 
other exercising-ground for their poor little thoughts and fingers; and 
hence these wonderful pincushions. are executed, these counterpanes 
woven, these sonatas learned. By everything sentimental, when I see 
two kind, innocent, fresh-cheeked young women go to a piano, and 
sit down opposite to it upon two chairs piled with more or less music- 
books (according to their convenience), and, so seated, go through a 
set of double-barrelled variations upon this or that tune by Herz or 
Kalkbrenner—I say, far from receiving any satisfaction at the noise made 
by the performance, my too susceptible heart is given up entirely to 
bleeding for the performers. What hours and weeks—unay, preparatory 
years of study has that infernal jingle cost them! What sums has papa 
paid, what scoldings has mamma administered (“ Lady Bullblock does 


not play herself,” Sir Thomas says, “but she has naturally the finest ear 
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ad Frege ever known!’’); what evidences of slavery, in a word, are 


It is the condition of the young lady’s existence. She break- 
fasts at eight, she does Mangnall’s Questions with the governess till ten 
she practises till one, she walks in the square with bars round her till 
two, then she practises again, then she sews, or hems, or reads French 
or Hume’s History, then she comes down to play to papa, because he 
likes music whilst he is asleep after dinner, and then it is bed-time and 
the morrow is another day with what are called the same “ cuties” to be 
gone through. A friend of mine went to call at a nobleman's house 
the other day, and one of the young ladies of the house came into the 
room with a tray on her head; this tray was to give Lady Maria a grace- 
ful carriage. Mon Dieu! and wi:o knows but at that moment Lady Bell 
was at work with a pair of her dumb namesakes, and Lady Sophy lying 
flat on a stretching-board? I could write whole articles on this 
tieme.— Thackeray. 

It costs a great deal of trouble to exhibit constan 
and they don’t make anything by it. 


' Why should they be such fools as 
to work for nothing. 


t ill-nature, , 
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ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER IV. : 


Or the gastronomic details of that tea party I have no distinct 
recollection, though Mrs. Mangan the baker’s wife was good 
enough to give me a list of all the delicacies consumed thereat, 
when I called: in to pay her my bread-bill the next day. But 
of the various occurrences of the evening I have, thank good- 
ness, a perfect catalogue. I submitted it to Mary’s inspection 
lately, and she was graciously pleased to set her sign-manual 
of approval on it; only wondering how I could have known all 
that passed, for I was not present certainly: upon which I 
winked my eye with a knowing look, and Mary fell to wonder- 
ing if I could haye been hidden any place in the room—under 
the tables or behind the shutters ; or I might have been sitting 
in the grate, concealed from the public eye by the fire-screen. 
But I didn’t tell her howI came to know all her doings that 
night—not at all. It would take away the delightful spell of 
mystery and sensation ifI did. 

Dr. Barry sat beside Barbara, who ogled him most unre- 
mittingly, and did airs and graces ad infinitum, and he in his 
turn ogled Mary across the table, who ogled her teacup and 
spoon; and Lizzie and John ogled every one in succession, 
and did their utmost to render the evening agreeable. There 
were one or two squalls from the top of the house, proving that 
Master Freddy was still on the qui vive, and not in the arms 
of Morpheus, as he should have been, the impertinent mon- 
key ; and Lizzie looked uneasy and longed to run up to him. 
But these cries only proved parting salutes before setting sail 
for the land of sleep, and all again relapsed into tranquillity. 
Still Lizzie could not help thinking of him, and as her mind 
wandered over the various charms and perfections of her in- 
fant, they finally settled on the dress and hat Mary Victory had 
given him the day before, and it occurred to her that it would 
be polite to make open and honourable mention of them, and 
of her own gratitude en méine temps. 

‘¢ You haven’t seen the pretty dress and hat that Mary has 
given baby,” she said to Barbara. ‘‘ Such dotes! It’s just like 
her, kind and thoughtful as she always is. You must see them 
before you go. I’m sure you will like them. Of course, one 
need not say they are bijous of taste when one knows from 
whom they come.” 

‘“‘T'm glad you like them,” said Mary, laughing and blush- 
ing, ** but really they are very trifling.” | 

‘‘Did you get them in your own shop, Miss Victory ?” 
asked Barbara, in asuperior tone. Like many people in the 
world, she believed every one afflicted with the same weakness 
as herself ; and she thought Mary in her secret heart must be 
ashamed of her shop, and consequently feel any reference to 
it distressing in the presence of the young doctor, whose 
glances across the table she had already remarked with any- 
thing but satisfaction. 

‘Oh, no,” replied Mary, quite naturally; ‘I don’t sell 
babies’ clothes; yet I made the hat and dress myself.” 

‘‘Ah! indeed. Then, I suppose you do dressmaking in your 
shop as well as millinery? That is very nice. One could get 
overything done at the same place—bonnets and all, which 
would be a great advantage ; for really dressmakers’ houses 
are so dirty it’s quite a risk to set one’s foot inside. This 
country is so different from England. ‘There everything is iu 
such order-—so clean and tasty, that it is quite a pleasure to 
go into the tradespeople’s houses.” 

At first Mary was somewhat mortified ; but finally she fe:t 
she would only be rendering herself as ridiculous as Barbara, 
were she to show any manifestations of displeasure. 

‘In England very respectable people do their own dress- 
making,” she said, quietly, after a pause; ‘‘ so Mrs. Hamilton 
tells me, at least ; and to people of smali means that is a con- 


| siderable saving. She has also told me that the girls of a 
There is a day in the week set 


family iron their own clothes. 





aside for that purpose, and they never by any chance allow 


anything to interfere with it.” 

‘‘That must be confined to the rank of which I know 
nothing, or very little,” said Barbara, in a very grave tone; 
and, turning to Dr. Barry, was about to address him in her 
sweetest voice—but Mary would not allow her to run away 
with the subject. 

‘It is in your rank of life and mine, Miss Higgins, that 
such things are done, and not in any inferior class ; and Mrs, 
Hamilton often says that in this respect we might take a les- 
son from‘the English ; although I think we might teach them 
some good things, too, in our turn. Foolish pride, she says, 
is a frightfully common failing here. Everybody that has 
anything at all sets up as a lady or a gentleman.” 

_** Quite true, Miss Victory,” said Dr. Barry, with a pleased 
look in his fine grey eyes. ‘‘ People here no sooner get a 
couple of hundreds together than they either set out at full 
speed to squander it, or become as miserly as Jews. But we 
cannot wonder at it; it is more the effect of circumstances 
than of a perversity of character, as some of our kind friends 
affirm. Our long inurement to poverty and galling laws is the 
key-note to it. We were too closely prisoned; and lo! when 
we get a@ little liberty we carry it to excess. A re-action 
takes place, and the sudden change is too much for us.” 

The subject was an unlucky one at this moment, when the 
laurels of Lizzie’s new conquest of Oaklands were scarcely 
plucked, and she felt that every word of this conversation 
must sink into John’s mind in a manner not at all calculated 
to forward her own schemes. She therefore hastened to 
change the topic. 

**T hope you find your new house comfortable, Dr. Barry?” 
she said. 

Oh, it’s a bijou, Dr. Barry,” cried Barbara, with an air of 
enjoyment intended to be very juvenile and fascinating. ‘‘ And 
you have settled it 80 tastefully, with that charming little gar- 
den in front, and the pretty green trellised gates, and the ivy 
over the walls of the house. It reminds one of those delicious 
Swiss cottages one reads about in books. "Tis a sweet spot, 
Dr. Barry.” 

‘‘ Very damp,” said the disciple of Ausculapius, shaking his 
head, ‘‘ and full of earwigs.” 

‘¢Ah! that is dreadful,” cried the tender-hearted creature. 
** You should be careful of both these things ; they are most 
dangerous. Indeed, I think you should remove at once. 
Apropos of removing, there is a pretty house to be let a little 
beyond the bridge, and I am sure it would suit you exactly. It 
has a charming garden attached to it. I mention that because 
I know you are a florist, and I think flowers such a nice taste. 
Indeed, I am very fond of them myself.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Frank, ‘‘ but I think when I have cut 
away the ivy and put on a new coat of thatch, the dampness 
and the earwigs will both be remedied. In any case I wont 
change, for I am very well contented with my present do- 
micile.”’ 

‘¢ Contentment is all that I ask,” said Lizzie, just for some- 
thing to keep tp the conversation. ‘‘ What would content you, 
Dr. Barry ? What's your beau ideal of bliss ?’’ 

‘¢ Why, of course, a pretty wife and a promising progeny. 
Isn’t that the answer you expected, Mrs. Moore? Wouldn't 
you think me a brute if I said anything else?” replied 
Frederick, laughing. 

‘¢ Indeed, I would think nothing of the kind ; and I hope 
your beau ideal will soon be realized. Have you any notion it 
will 2? Do tell me if you have a lady-love, Dr. Barry; I would 
give anything to know. You ought to make me your confi- 
dant, and if you do, your case wont be the worse for it, I can 
tell you. A married lady is always an excellent match-maker, 
you know. She knows how to manage a case. Come, tell me 
all about your affairs,” said Lizzie, throwing a droll, knowing 
look into licr eyes. 

‘¢Ah, madam, your kindness overpowers me,” said Frank, 
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throwing himself into an attitude; ‘but if you only knew 
my suffering.” 

* She is unkind to you, then, the nasty creature. However, 
I must say you are a jolly-looking suflerer, and bear your sor- 
rows admirably.” 

‘** I's only the exterior youn behold, madam; but if you 
could see the heart, the sight of that dilapidated fanctionary 
would move your deepest sympathies. It has become so en- 
larged from the various shocks and contusions which it was 
its unhappy fate to encounter, that it now occupies about 
three times the space it should; and, unfortunately, madam, 
is daily on the increase, so that I hope soon to become all 
heart,” he said, placing his hand on the left side of his coat, 
a — spot where the diseased organ is supposed to be 
ocated. 

** You humbug, you want to wheedle me out of the matter 
without telling me ; but I wont let you,” said Lizzie, who was 
as interested as her sex in general’on love matters. ‘‘ Come, 
now, you must tell me what her name is.” 

** Madam, her delectable name couldn’t pass my lips. It 
would be too much for me. It would stick in my throat and 
choke me.” 

Whilst this conversation (which continued for some time in 
this tone) ensued between Lizzie and Frank, another of a 
very different timbre passed between Mary and Barbara. The 
latter finding herself de trop in the conversation between Lizzie 
and the doctor, eyed Mary superciliously for a moment, and 
then addressed her as follows, as if she were a creature with 
no ideas beyond her occupation : 

** How is your shop doing? Have you many customers ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” replied Mary, coldly. 

‘‘T am glad of that, Mary,” said John; ‘none wish you 
better than Lizzie and myself.’’ 

‘IT know that, thank you,” replied Mary, with a grateful 
look. 

Barbara did not heed John’s kind interruption. 

‘¢T didn’t think you could have many customers,” she said. 
‘¢ All the ladies in the neighbourhood go to Miss Prism, I 
think.” 

‘¢Mrs. Hamilton, as I have already informed you, has in- 
duced a great many to honour my shop; and really your in- 
quiries this evening have been so frequent that, excuse me, 
but I have arrived at the flattering conclusion that perhaps 
you too intend doing it the same honour. I know what a rich 
prize an extensive dresser like you would be, so you cannot be 
surprised that I feel anxious on the subject.”’ 

‘¢ T deal with Miss Prism, who is an English person, and a 
perfect lady; and I only change on very superior induce- 
ments,” said Barbara, with dignity. ‘* But Miss Victory has 
chosen a subject particularly unsuited to the company in which 
she finds herself, and she would do well to change it.”’ 

‘¢ I will change it with pleasure,” said Mary, gaily; ‘* but 
you forget it was you, not I, who chose the subject. In any 
case, | am sure,” she said, turning to John, with an arch 
look—‘‘ I am sure you wont be angry with me for trying to 
push my humble interests here, for our trades can’t jar, you 
know. People may do without bonnets, but no lady I ever 
heard of could do without food.” | 

‘A very shrewd remark, Miss Mary,” said John, laughing, 
and trying to pass the matter off with a joke, ‘“‘and you may 
be sure I wont be angry at anything you choose to do; for 
you know we were almost sweethearts once, before Lizzie 
came in to spoil the game.” i 

Mary did not seem half to like the joke, and said she did 
not remember the time. Whereupon Frank Barry, who had 
been listening to every word, although talking to Lizzie, very 
gallantly suggested that Miss Victory’s conquests were 80 
numerous that of course she could not be expected to remem- 
ber them all. To which observation Mary, as in duty bound 
declared that she had never made a conquest—not she; and 
Mr. Frank in return deemed it obligatory to throw a very ex- 
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pressive look into his fine grey eyes, whereupon Mary blushed 
and looked down. 

Mesnawhile Miss Barbara sat on the sofa nursing her 
wrath to keep it hot. If her mind could at this moment 
have been exposed to public view, the commotion therein 
would have been curious to behold. Lizzie alone knew the 
working of the internal machinery ; and indeed she herself felt 
nettled at Mary’s naive allusion to John’s “‘ business.” Fearing, 
therefore, that the interior disorder might have an exterior 
irruption (which would not have been at all desirable, even 
though there was a doctor at hand), she politely requested 
Barbara to sing, an accomplishment on which that individual 
piqued herself highly—modestly considering that her voice 
only fell short of Jenny Lind’s or Grisi’s in point of cultiva- 
tion. In her earlier career, shortly after her return from Mrs. 
Cockrobin’s seminary for ladies, a young gentleman who had 
become violently smitten with her charms, in a moment of 
enthusiasm called her the ‘‘ Nightingale of Ballyclare,” a com- 
pliment which Barbara never forgot. 

Barbara’s anger somewhat subsided, or rather it was put on 
the shelf until some more suitable moment. First she coughed, 
and declared she was quite out of voice—had a cold, and was 
quite hoarse ; and then she coughed again, though the whole 
svening before she had given no such indications of cold. 
Then Frank Barry (for reasons of his own—the humbug!) 
thought proper to second Lizzie’s motion for a song ; upon 
which Barbara smiled sweetly, and said she would try—but 
indeed, indeed, she had a cold. A third cough followed this 
affecting intelligence, and she requested Dr. Barry to be so 
good as to give her a glass of water, and having partaken of 
a mouthful of that beverage she rose to her full height : 

‘‘ Lizzie, mon ange, will you accompany me ?” 

** Certainly. What shall I play ?” 

‘Have you any favourite song, Dr. Barry ?”’ she asked, in 
a timid tone, like some trembling maiden giving the first 
token of predilection to a first lover. 

‘‘None, thank you,’ was the unsatisfactory reply ; but 
again (the humbug!) his own private views elicited a phrase 
which determined the choice of a song. 

‘‘Sing your own favourite, Miss Higgins,” he said, and 
accerdingly the word of command was given, and Lizzie 
launched into the accompaniment of ‘‘ Casta Diva.” 

Heaven preserve us! the loud, shrill tones of that voice 
were enough to take the roof off one’s head; yet on she went 
as perfectly self-satisfied as Grisi might have been in her 
palmiest days. 

Meanwhile Frank Barry accomplished the object for which 
he had been manceuvring—viz., to secure a seat near Mary 
Victory, for Barbara’s person had hitherto blockaded the way. 

‘‘T hope your invalid in Pill-lane is doing favourably, Miss 
Victory,” he said, with such a funny look in his eyes, as he 
ensconced himself in a corner of the sofa beside which she 
was seated. 

_ Mary tried hard not to laugh, but it was no use—laugh she 
cid ; and worse and worse, the silly young female blushed too. 
_ To make the matter clear to the reader, I must beg leave to 
inform him of what he has already doubtless had an inkling, 
that this young couple had been watching each other’s move- 
ments for some time past ; and about a week previous to this 
date Mary, returning one morning from the house of a sick 
child (her charwoman’s), who lived in Pill-lane (a thorough- 
fare famed for pigs’-feet, fowl, and dirt, situate at the back of 
the main street), met Dr. Barry coming to visit the child. 
When he had passed, the spirit of indiscretion tempted her, 
like Lot’s wife, to look behind, and she found that he, too, 
had been similarly tempted, and they caught each other’s 
look. It was very funny—very ; and I am sorry to record it, 
but truth compels me, they both crowned this unbecoming 
curiosity by laughing. Yes, actually laughing. Ah! Miss 
Barbara wouldn’t your proprieties have sustained an earth- 
quake shock if you had witnessed that. 
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Mary replied that ‘‘ Dr. Brary, being the megical attendant, 
should know best how the invalid progressed ; and that she had 
not been to see him for a long time.” 

Barbara completed her song, and Frank so earnestly re- 
quested another that she blushingly complied, and set off, 
with her crow-like tones, into Rizzio’s song to poor Mary 
Stuart. Mary’s and Frank’s nerves were strong, and bore 
it with fertitude. She remarked that the words seemed very 
pretty, and Frank told her they were addressed to Mary 
Queen of Scots, on learning which Mary became very en- 
thusiastic, and talked of the beauty and misfortunes of the 
Scottish queen until tears came to her eyes. How she 
hated that deceittul wretch Murray, and that savage Bothwell, 
who carried poor Mary away and forced her to marry him. 
To be sure, it would have been nicer if she had only married 
once, but Darnley was so handsome she supposed she couldn’t 
help falling in love with him; and then the little milliner 
suddenly thought that perhaps she was talking too much and 
too freely to a young man who. was almost a stranger to her, 
and so she came to a full stop. 

‘¢ How pretty she is,” thought Frank, ‘‘and well informed, 
too. I’m sure she’s better than either Mrs. Moore or her 
precious sister, for all their show ; and she’s such an honest, 
good little thing. I wish she’d look up again, but she wont ; 
she’s frightened about the proprieties.”’ 

From the tenor of these reflections the reader may perceive 
that Mr. Frank’s heart was not exactly at zero, as far as 
Miss Mary was concerned. 

‘‘Do you like music ?”’ she asked after a pause, in an 
altered tone—colder and more con.trained. 

Of course, Frank liked music. What man that was ever 
asked the same question by a pretty woman didn’t. Wouldn't 
he get himself set down as a brute if he didn’t ? 

Frank remarked Mary’s altered manner; and, as we have 
already seen, divined its cause. He was far too polished a 
gentleman, however, to show any symptoms of such penetra- 
tion. He did what a skilful angler does when a fish has got 
frightened and wont bite any more—let the line float quietly 
along the water till the unwary creature takes heart of grace, 
again comes back, hovers a moment, snaps, and ten chances 
to one swallows the bait, and is drawn up safe and sound on 
shore. By the time Barbara had finished her fourth song, 
and Lizzie her third, Mary was once more so deeply engaged 
with Dr. Barry, that John Moore had to renew his request for 
a song three times before he could obtain a reply, whereupon 
Mary blushed and looked very guilty. 

Barbara was indignant, and in her inmost heart declared 
the doctor the most ill-bred man in Christendom. Was ever 
such insolence known as to carry on his flirtation with that 
odious little milliner. Mary, of course, declined to sing. She 
said she had never learned ; at which avowal Barbara pursed 
up her lips contemptuously, and Frank thought it the most 
naive and charming acknowledgment he had ever heard. He 
was keen enough to observe Barbara’s wrath, and set himself 
to molify it as he well knew how. 

‘* May I inquire where you learned singing ?” Miss Higgins, 
he asked; for her weakness on the subject of her voice was 
well known in Ballyclare. 

‘‘ At Mrs. Cockrobin’s seminary for young ladies, in York- 
street, Dublin,’ she replied, much gratified by the inquiry. 
‘‘ Herr Taschmuch, a celebrated German master, gave lessons 
there. He only regretted that I did not remain another year 
under his tuition, for he was pleased to express himself in 
very flattering terms of my voice ; but poor papa’s death upset 
mamma's health so much that I was obliged to come home to 
take care of her,” said Barbara, with a sigh. 

‘‘Oh, thunder and turf!” grumbled Frank between his 
teeth, ‘if this doesn’t beat Banagher hollow.” 

‘Mrs. Cockrobin’s in York-street,” he said aloud. ‘ Ah! 
that must have been the school I saw so often. Pray, Miss 
Higgins, did you ever observe a fellow like me hankering 
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round the corners to look after you 2” he asked, with a droll, 
sidelong glance at Mary. 

“ Oh ! for shame, Dr. Barry,” cried Barbara, shading her 
blushing face with her handkerchief ; ‘I’m shocked at you.” 

a Shocked atme! Don’t tell me that,” he continued, with 
the gravity of a judge. ‘* No, Miss Higgins, it’s not possible 
that you're shocked at me. Such a thing would pain me be- 
yond measure, for I’m the gentlest soul on earth. I wouldn’t 
shock the smallest thing that lives.’’ > 

**Not even a cockrobin,” suggested Mary, at which Bar- 
bara’s long-pent indignation found vent. 

‘¢ Your wit is very astonishing, certainly, Miss Victory, but 
you will please to exercise it in your own circle and among 
your own friends, for I will not allow you to take the smallest 
liberties with mine.” 

‘¢ I beg your pardon,” said Mary, with a look of mock hu- 
mility. ‘ Really I meant no offence, for I was not aware that 
the cockrobins had the honour of being friends of yours. Still 
I think the most squeamish bird-fancier could not object to my 
calling them very small. As for my circle, this is the one in 
which I have always moved, but perhaps Miss Higgins may 
reveal some unknown claims which I possess to a higher ; so 
Ishall be greatly obliged, and promise never to forget myself 
when I get elevated to it.” And, with a toss of her head, 
Mary rose after this tirade, and said it was time to go, and 
declared she had spent such a pleasant evening, and was so 
obliged, &c.”’ 

Lizzie looked the picture of dismay. ‘‘Oh, Mary, how 
rude of Barbara,” she said. ‘ Ideclare, Barbara, you must 
apologize—if you don’t, I will.” 

** Indeed, you'll do nothing of the kind, Lizzie. It was 
all fan and absurdity. Who could think of being offended at 
it? It’s nice to be able to make and take a joke both; isn’t 
it, Mr. Moore. Good night,” said Mary, smiling and going to 
the door. 

Lizzie and John made no effort to detain her. It was 
better to let the evening come to an end. Frank Barry 
opened the door for her. 

‘¢ Shall I have the pleasure of seeing you home?” he asked 
as she passed. 

‘* Thank you; Mr. Moore is going to do so. But if you 
saw Miss Higgins home it would be kind, for he will have to 
go with her too,’’ Mary replied, in a low tone. 

The exclamation uttered by Frank would have been very 
unpleasant for Barbara indeed, had it taken personal effect 
upon her. 4 It is too profane, my dear reader, for you to hear ; 
but I am bound in duty to say that Mary had disappeared be- 
fore he gave vent to it, and that on further reflection he did 
comply with her request, and saw Miss Barbara safe to her 
suburban dwelling. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





“THE BOOTJACK” (continued). 
Morgiana marries Captain Walker.—Vanity punished. 


Two years have elapsed since the festival at Richmond, which 
begun so peaceably, ended in such general uproar, Morgiana never 
could be brought to pardon Woolsey’s red hair, nor to help laugh- 
ing at Eglantine’s disasters; nor could the two gentlemen be re- 
conciled to one another. Woolsey, indeed, sent a challenge to 
the perfumer to meet him with pistols, which the latter dec ined, 
saying, justly, that tradesmen had no business with such weapons ; 
on this the tailor proposed to meet him with coats off, and have it 
out like men, in the presence ! their friends of _ = Peis 
The perfumer said he would be party to no such vulgar trans- 
action; on which, Woolsey, exasperated, made an oath that he 
would tweak the perfumer’s nose so surely as he ever entered the 
club-room, and thus one member of the Kidneys was compelled to 
vacate his arm-chair. 
Woolsey himself attended every meeting regularly, but he did 


not evince that gaiety and good-humour which render men’s com- 
pany ble in clubs. On arriving, he would order the boy 
to “ tell him when that scoundrel Eglantine came,” and, hanging 
up his hat on a peg, would scowl round the room, and tuck up his 





seeves Ver) Jl, and stretch, and shake his lingers and wrists, as 
if getting them ready for that pull of the nose which he intended 
to bestow upon his rival. So prepared, he would sit down and 
smoke his pipe quite silently ; glaring at all, and jumping up, and 
hitching up his coat-sleeves when any one entered the room. 

The Kidneys did not like this behaviour Clinker ceased to 
come. Bustard, the poulterer, ceased to come. As for Snaffle, 
he also disappeared, for Woolsey wished to make him answerable 
for the misbehaviour of Eglantine, and proposed to him the duel 
which the latter had declined. So Snafile went. Presently they 
ail went, except the tailor and Tressle, who lived down the street, 
and these two would sit and _ their tobacco, one on each side 
of Crump, the landlord, as silent as Indian chiefs in a wigwam. 
Chere grew to be more and more room for poor old Crump in his 
chair and in his clothes; the Kidneys were gone, and why should 
he remain? One Saturday he did not come down to preside at 
the club (as he still fondly called it), and the Saturday following 
Tressle had made a coffin for him; and Woolsey, with the under- 
taker by his side, followed to the grave the father of the Kidneys. 

Mrs. Crump was now alone in the world. “ How alone ?” says 
some innocent and respected reader. Ah! my dear sir, do you 
know so little of human nature as not to be aware that, one week 
after the Richmond affair, Morgiana married Captain Walker ? 
That did she privately, of course; and, after the ceremony, came 
tripping back to her parents, as young people do in plays, and said, 
“ Forgive me, dear pa and ma, I’m married, and Laws my hus- 
band, the captain!” Papa and mamma did forgive her, as why 
shouldn’t they ? and papa paid over her fortune to her, which she 
carried home delighted to the captain. This happened several 
months before the demise of old Crump ; and Mrs. Captain Walker 
was on the Continent with her Howard when that melancholy 
avent took place ; hence Mrs. Crump’s loneliness and unprotected 
-ondition. Morgiana had not latterly seen much of the old people ; 
how could she, moving in her exalted sphere, receive at her gen- 
a a residence in Edgeware Road, the old publican and his 
wife 

It has been said that Morgiana carried home her fortune in her 
own reticule, and smiling placed the money in her hushand’s lap ; 
and hence the reader may imagine, who knows Mr. Walker to be 
an exceedingly selfish fellow, that a great scene of anger must have 
taken place, and many coarse oaths and epithets of abuse must 
have come from him when he found that £500 was all that his 
wife had, although he had expected £5,000 with her. But, to say 
the truth, Walker was at this time almost in love with his hand- 
some, rosy, good-humoured, simple wife. They had made a fort- 
night’s tour, during which time they had been exceedingly happy ; 
and there was something so frank and touching in the way in 
which the kind creature flung her all into his lap, saluting him with 
a hearty embrace at the same time, and wishing that it were a thou- 
sand billion, billion times more, so that her darling Howard might 
enjoy it, that the man would have been a ruflian indeed could he 
have found it in his heart to be angry with her; and so he kissed 
her in return, and patted her on the shining ringlets, and then 
counted over the notes with rather a disconsolate air, and ended by 
locking them up in his portfolio. In fact, she had never deceived him, 
and so warm were his affections for Morgiana at this time, that, 
upon my word and honour, I don’t think he repented of his bar- 
gain. Besides, £500 in crisp bank-notes was a sum of money 
such as the captain was not in the habit of handling every day; a 
dashing, sanguine fellow, he fancied there was no end to it; and 
already thought of a dozen ways by which it should increase and 
multiply into a plumb. Woeisme! Has not many a simple soul 
examined five new hundred-pound notes in this way, and calcu- 
lated their powers of duration and multiplication | 

This subject, however, is too painful to be dwelt on. Let us 
hear what Walker did with his money. Why, he furnished the 
house in the Edgeware Road before mentioned, he ordered a hand- 
some service of plate, he sported a phzton and two ponies, he 
kept a couple of smart maids and a groom foot-boy—in fact, he 
mounted just such a neat, unpretending, gentlemanlike establish- 
ment as becomes a respectable young couple in their outset in life. 
‘ |’ve sown my wild oats,” he would say to his acquaintances; “a 
few years since, perhaps, I would have longed to cut a dash— 
but now prudence is the word; and I’ve settled every farthing of 
Mrs. Walker’s £15,000 on herself.” And the best proof that the 
world had confidence in him is the fact, that for the articles of 
plate, equipage, and furniture, which have been mentioned as 
being in his possession, he did not psy one single shilling ; and so 
prudent was he that but for turnpikes, postage stamps, and king’s 
taxes, he hardly had occasion to change a five-pound note of his 
wife’s fortune. 
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To tell the truth, Mr. Walker had determined to make his for- 
tune. And what is easier in London? Is not the share-market 
open to all? Do not Spanish and Columbian bonds rise and fall? 
For what are companies invented but to place thousands in the 
pockets of shareholders and directors? Into these commercial 
pursuits the gallant captain now plunged with great energy, and 
made some brilliant hits at first starting, and bought and sold so 
opportunely, that his name began to rise in the city as a capitalist, 
and might be seen in the printed list of directors of many excellent 
and philanthropic schemes, of which there is never any lack in 
London. Business to the amount of thousands was done at his 
agency; shares of vast value were bought and sold under his ma- 
nagement. How poor Mr. Eglantine used to hate him and envy 
him, as from the door of his emporium (the firm was Eglantine and 
Mossrose now) he saw the captain daily arrive in his pony pheton, 
and heard of the start he had taken in life. 

The only regret Mrs. Walker had, was that she did not enjoy 
enough of her husband’s society. His business called him away all 
day ; his business, too, obliged him to leave her of evenings very 
frequently alone; whilst he (always in pursuit of business) was 
dining with his great friends at the club, and drinking claret and 
champagne to the same end. : 

In extending his agency, however, Mr. Walker increased his 
expenses proportionably, and multiplied his debts accordingly. 
More furniture and more plate, more wines and more dinner-par- 
ties became necessary ; the little pony-pheeton was exchanged for 
a brougham of evenings—until he was arrested for a large sum, 
and in default of payment, was conducted by Mr. Tobias Larkins 
to his principal's lock-up house in Chancery-lane! 

When carried to Mr. Bendigo’s lock-up house, he summoned 
that gentleman in a very haughty way, took a blank banker's 
cheque out of his pocket-book, and filling it up for the exact sum 
of the writ, orders Mr. Bendigo forthwith to open the door and let 
him go forth. 

Mr. Bendigo, smiling with exceeding archness, and putting a 
finger covered all over with diamond rings to his extremely aquiline 
nose, inquired of Mr. Walker whether he saw anything green about 
his face? intimating by this gay and good-humoured interrogatory 
his suspicion of the unsatisfactory nature of the document handed 
over to him by Mr. Walker. 

*“‘ Hang it, sir!” says Mr. Walker, go and get the cheque cashed, 
and be quick about it. Send your man in a cab, and here’s a half- 
crown to pay for it.” The confident air somewhat staggers the 
bailiff, who asks him whether he would like any refreshment while 
his man was absent getting the amount of the cheque, and treats 
his prisoner with great civility during the time of the messenger’s 

ourney. 

But as Captain Walker had but a balance of £2 5s. 2d (this sum 
was afterwards divided among his creditors, the law-expenses be- 
ing previously deducted from it), the bankers of course declined to 
cash the captain’s draft for two hundred and odd pounds, simply 
writing the words “no effects” on the paper; on receiving which 
reply Walker, far from being cast down, burst out laughing very 
gaily, produced a real five-pound note, and called upon his host for a 
bottle of champagne, which the two worthies drank in perfect friend- 
ship and good-humour. The bottle was scarcely finished, and the 
young Israelitish gentleman who acts as waiterin Cursitor-street 
had only time to remove the flask and the glasses, when poor 
Morgiana with a flood of tears rushed into her husband’s arms, and 
flung herself on his neck, and calling him her * dearest, blessed 
Howard,” would have fainted at his feet ; but that he, breaking out 
into a fury of oaths, asked her how, after getting him into that 
scrape through her infernal extravagance, she dared to show hes. 
face before him? ‘This address speedily frightened the poor thing 
out of her fainting fit—there is nothing so good for female hysterics 
as a little conjugal sternness—nay, brutality, as many husbands 
can aver who are in the habit of using the remedy. 

Morgiana went home in profound grief it may be imagined, and 
could hardly refrain from bursting into tears, when the sugar-loaf 
page asked whether master was coming home early, or whether 
he had taken his key. She lay awake tossing and wretched the 
whole night, and very early in the morning rose up, dressed, and 
went out. 

Before nine o'clock she was in Cursitor-street ; and once more 
joyfully bounced into her husband’s arms, who woke up yawning 
and swearing somewhat, with a severe headache occasioned by the 
jollification of the previous night ; for, strange though it may seem, 
there are perhaps no places in Europe where jollity is more prac- 
tised than in prisons for debt; and I declare for my own part (I 
mean, of course, that I went to visit a friend) I have dined at Mr. 
Aminadab’s as sumptuously as at Long’s. 
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But it is necessary to account for Morgiana’s joyfulness, which 


‘was strange in her husband’s perplexity, and after her sorrow of 


the previous night. Well, then, when Mrs. Walker went. out in 
the morning, as she did with a very large basket under her arm, 

“Shall I carry the basket, ma’am ?” said the page, seizing it with 
much alacrity. | ; 

: No, thank you,” cried his mistress, with equal eagerness : “ it’s 
on y ” ; 

‘ Of course, ma’am,” replied the boy, sneering, “I knew it was 
that.” | | 

** Glass,” continued Mrs. Walker, turning extre red. 
“‘ Have the goodness to call a coach, sir, and not to speak till you 
are questioned.” 

The young gentleman disappeared upon his errand: the coach 
was called and came. Mrs. Walker slip into it with her 
basket, and the page went down stairs to his companions in the 
kitchen, and said, “It’s a comin’! master’s. in quod, and missus 
has gone out to pawn the plate.” When the cook went out that 
day, she somehow had by mistake placed in her basket a dozen ot 
table-knives and a plated egg-stand. When the lady’s-maid took 
a walk in the course of the afternoon, she found she had occasion 
for eight cambric pocket-handkerchiefs (marked with her mis- 
tress’s cipher), half-a-dozen pair of shoes, gloves, long and short, 
some silk stockings, and a gold-headed scent-bottle. ‘ Both the 
new cashmires is gone,” said she, “and there’s nothing left in Mrs. 
Walker’s trinket-box but a paper of pins and an old coral brace- 
let.” As for the page, he rushed incontinently to his master's 
dressing-room and examined every one of the pockets of his clothes : 
made a parcel of some of them, and opened all the drawers which 
Walker had not locked before his departure. He only found three 
half-pence and a bill-stamp, and about forty-five tradesmen’s ac- 
counts, neatly labelled and tied up with red tape.s These three 
worthies, a groom who was a great admirer of ‘Trimmer the lady’s- 
maid, and a policeman a friend of the cook’s, sat down to a com- 
fortable dinner at the usual hour, and it was agreed among them 
all that Walker’s ruin was certain. The cook made the policeman 
a present of a china punch-bowl which Mrs. Walker had given 
her ; and the lady’s-maid gave her friend the Book of Beauty for 
the last year, and the third volume of Byron’s poems from the 
drawing-room table. 

‘Tm dashed if she ain’t taken the little French clock, too,” said 
the page, and so indeed Mrs. Walker had ; it slipped in the basket 
where it lay enveloped in one of her shawls, and then struck madly 
and unnaturally a great number of times, as Morgiana was lifting 

er store of treasures out of the hackney-coach. The coachmar 
wagged his head sadly as he saw her walking as quick as she could 
under her heavy luad, and disappearing round the corner of the 
street at which Mr. Ball’s celebrated jewellery establishment is 
situated. It is a grand shop, with magnificent silver cups and 
salvers, rare gold-headed canes, flutes, watches, diamond brooches, 
and a few fine specimens of the old masters in the window, and 
under the words, 





“ Batis, JEWELLER,” 
you read, ‘6 Money Lent,” 
in the very smallest of type, on the door. 

The interview with Mr. Balls need not be described, but it must 
have been a satisfactory one—for, at the end of half-an-hour, 
Morgiana returned and bounded into the coach with sparkling eyes, 
and told the driver to gallop to Cursitor-street, which, smiling, 
he promised to do ; and Sooattianely set off in that direction at the 
rate of four miles an hour. “I thought so,” said the philosophic 
charioteer. “When a man’s in quod, a woman don’t mind her 
silver spoons ;” and he was so delighted with her action, that he 
forgot to grumble when she came to settle accounts with him, 
even though she gave him only double his fare. , 

“Take me to him,” said she to the young Hebrew who opened 
the door. 

“To whom?” says the sarcastic youth; “there’s twenty hims 
here. You're precious early.” : | 

“To Captain Walker, young man,” replied Morgiana, homey 
whereupon the youth, opening the second door, and seeing Mr. 
Bendigo in a flowered dressing-gown descending the stairs, ex- 
claimed, ** Papa, here’s a lady for the Captain.” ‘I’m come to 
free him,” said she, trembling and holding a bundle of bank- 
notes. ‘ Here’sthe amount of your claim, sna, as you told 
me last night;” and the Jew took the notes, and grinned as he 
looked at her, and grinned double as he looked at his son, and 
begged Mrs. Walker to step into his study and take a aang 
When the door of that apartment closed upon the lady and his 
father, Mr. Bendigo the younger fell back in an agony of laughter, 
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which it is impossible to describe in words, and presently ran out 

into a court some of the luckless inmates of the house were 

already taking the air, and communicated something to them which 

_ those individuals laugh as uproriously as he had previously 
one. 

Well, after joyfully taking the receipt from Mr. Bendigo (how 
her cheeks flushed and her heart fluttered as she dried it on the 
blotting-book!), and after turning very pale again on hearing that 
the Captain had had a yore pee night; ‘‘ and well he might, poor 
dear!” said she (at which Mr. Bendigo, having no person to grin 
at, grinned at a marble bust of Mr. Pitt which ornamented his 
side-board). Morgiana, I say, these preliminaries being concluded, 
was conducted to her husband’s apartment, and once more flinging 
herself round her dearest Howard’s neck, told him with one of the 
sweetest smiles in the world to make haste and get up and come 
home, for breakfast was ready and the carriage at the door. 

“What do you mean, love?” said the captain, starting up and 
looking exceedingly surprised. 

“I mean that my dearest is free ; that the bailiff is paid.” 

Mr. Walker began forthwith to make his toilet, which com- 
pleted, he rung for Mr. Bendigo and his bill, and intimated his 
wish to go home directly. 

The honoured bailiff brought the bill, but with regard to his 
— free, said it was impossible ! | 

‘* How impossible?” said Mrs. Walker, turning very red and then 
very pale. “Did I not pay you just now?” 

“You did, and you’ve got the reshipt; but there’s another 
detainer against the Captain for a hundred and fifty.” 

“You don’t mean to say you were such a fool as to pay without 
— if there were any more detainers?” roared Walker to his 
wife. 

‘* Yes, she was, though,” chuckled Mr. Bendigo; “ but she’ll know 
better the next time : and, besides, Captain, what’s a hundred-and- 
fifty pounds to you ?”— Thackeray. 





TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 
SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHY TIM HEGARTY LISTED IN THE ARMY. 


‘*T’Lt be bound, Miss Clara, you never heard tell of Bally- 
pooreen, nor the grate wedding that tuk place in the ould 
times, when the smoke got so thick from the stame ov the 
dishes that the piper was choked, and the cat ate his bag- 
pipes, thinking they was tripes! Well, ’twas there I was 
born, of dacent people (may the heavens be their bed!) ’Tis 
a quiet aud pleasant place, just near the end of the county 
Cork, bordering on the brave county Tipperary, where batin’ 
is chape, if you don’t keep a civil tongue in your head. A 
pleasant life I led there in my father’s mud idifice—in sum- 
mer turning out the cows for Sir Halloran O'Halloran, who 
livesin the grate house. But the huntin’ sayson was my delight. 
The place of dog-boy to the kennel of the Ballypooreen Hunt 
was given to me; and soon I loved the dogs, and every one ov 
them knew me as if I was their brother. The gintlemin 
got fond of me, and would often give me a half-crown to 
carry a drag for them ona morning they had no fox. And then, 
in the spring time, I'd be fishin’ for throut in the Funcheon, or 
out with Sir Halloran, salmon-fishin’, or dancin’ at wakes or 
weddin’s—all one to Tim Hegarty. But this pleasant life was 
not to last always. The hard times came, and the sickness 
(the Lord betune usan’ all harm!) ruinated the village of Bal- 
lypooreen. Hardly a house, from the cross-roads to the forge, 
the two sides of the street, but had faver ; and in the thick of 
it I berrid my parients. There 1 was—a lonely, dissolute boy ; 
and haying plenty of spare time on my hands, av coorse I fell 
into mischief—that is to say, I fell in love. 

_ ‘* Now, the girl that tuk my fancy was Molly Carew, the pur- 
tiest, rosiest, slenderest girl in the barony of Condons. She hail 
a pair of black eyes that would pierce through a dale boord, au’ 
a row of teeth white as those belongin’ to any hound in the 
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kennel. Her hair was a thrifle foxy; but sure, that’s a sign 
of a fair skin ; and, bedad, hers was white as new-milk. Then, 
she sang like a linnet, and was the complatest dancer that 
ever tuk part in a reel. You'dglory to see her an’ me weltin’ 
the flure, to the chune of ‘ Kitty’s Rambles to Youghal,’ or 
‘Tatther Jack Walsh,’ or the ‘ Coaxin’ Husband and the 
Scoldin’ Wife,’ or any other fashionable music. Maybe we 
warn’t the admiration of the behoulders! Well, sure enough, 
I loved Molly, and Molly loved me, and we had our own con- 
sents to spake to his Rav’rence ; but, ’tis thrue for the poet, 
‘the coorse of thrue love is always conthrary,’ and signs on, 
ould Mat Carew didn’t like his daughter—bein’ an only child, 
as they sed, and a grate fortin intirely—to be coortin’ wid 
meself, who had only my four bones for my property, and not 
as much land as would sod a lark. Her father had ten pounds 
in an ould stokin’, ten more in the bank, a horse, and an illi- 
gant goat, a sow and four slips of bonaveens, a handful of 
geese and ducks, a fine feather bed, and no end to the crockery. 
So no wondher that ould Biddy, his virago of a wife, looked 
high for a match for Molly Carew. There was at this time a 
one-legged pensioner—one Jerry Delany, who had been a sojer 
in the 99th, and he came to live in Ballypooreen. He was 
an ill-looking thief, with such a squint that I wondher he ever 
passed the docther. Well, he hardly got futtin’ in the village 
before every crayture of the faymale population—maids, and 
widdys, and wives that had marriageable daughters—were mad 
afther him, batthered as he was, for the story went abroad that 
there was no end to the money he med in the Ingies. Bedad, 
he was so yallow, people said the goold was coming out 
through hisskin. The stories about him were devartin’—some 
sed he was a tailor by thrade, and while with the army before 
Nankeen in China, where the tay grows into the cups and 
saucers, he got the Imperor of China’s Nankeen breeches (axin’ 
your pardon, ladies, for usin’ such a word) to mind. Now, 
the Imperor of China, be it known to you, has always diamond 
buttons in his small-clothes, and what does my bould Jerry 
Delany do but stales the diamond buttons, and puts regimental 
ones, with the crown and King George, in their place. Up he 
goes to the palace. 

‘<¢ What do you want, my lord ?’ says the Chief Mandarin 
to Jerry Delany. 

‘¢¢The Imperor, plase your pigtail,’ says Jerry Delany. 

‘¢¢ What have you got in the bundle?’ asked the Man: 
darin. 

‘¢ ¢ His Celestial Majesty’s breeches,’ said Jerry the tailor. 

‘¢¢ All right; you may pass,’ said the pig-tailed Mandarin ; 
and in went Jerry, though his heart was in a flutter in regard 
to the buttons. 

‘‘The cousin-garmin of the sun and step-brother of the 
moon and stars, for these are the titles of the Imperor of 
China, was sittin’, in a goold dressin’-gown and dimity drawers, 
waitin’ with impatience, like a hen on a hot griddle, till Jerry 
would bring him his favourite pantaloons. *Tisn’t he was trustin’ 
to one pair, but, like a lady, he had his fancies, and wouldn't 
wear any other but the one he couldn’t get. He was as proud 
as Punch when he found how illigantly Jerry had fitted him in 
the sate ; and, my dear life, ’twas he was plazed intirely, out- 
an’-out, when he see the buttons, with the crown and G. R., 
and the figures 99 staring him in the face. 

‘©<¢ What’s this beautiful thing on the buttons ?’ siz the 
King. 

= The crown, your Majesty, the embiem of royalty ; they're 
always on kings’ fie-for-shames,’ replied Jerry. 

‘¢* An’ thim letters, G. R., what do they mane ?’ 

««¢ They mane Great Reign,’ answered Jerry. 

‘¢¢ An’ the figures are the years I shall reign ” inquired the 
Imperor. 

‘*¢ Your Majesty is mighty ‘cute to find it out so redily,’ 
said he, palavering the poor omadhawn. 

*¢ ¢So, you are a prophet,’ said the King, smilin’. 

‘¢ ¢ Yos, plase your Majesty ;’ (‘‘ and I’m profitin’ now,” said 
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he to himself, seeing how the Imperor never noticed the want 
of the diamond buttons). 4 

‘<*You must be paid as a prophet—not as a tailor,’ said the 
good King; and he filled Jerry's pockets with goold, and the 
schaming fellow sould the buttons for £2,000 to a diamond 
merchant. 

‘Well, when he settled down among us, his nate house 
and illigant jaunting-car, to say nothing of his mate dinner to 
the priest and tip-top farmers and their wives, was soon the 
talk of the place. Every one began to put the comehether 
on him, trying to get him for a son-in-law, for he was 4 
spinster—no, I mane a battledore. An’, mavrone, ‘twant 
long before people began couplin’ his name with that of my 
own purty little colleen, Molly Carew herself. 

‘‘ When this began, ’twas I that would get the cowld shoul- 
der whenever I crossed the threshold of Mat Carew’s door. 

‘© «Ts it not a shame for you to be follying my dautur, and 
she no more than a girleen ?’ said the mother. 

‘©* We don’t want you here at all, Tim Hegarty, and your 
room 1s betther than your company,’ says her father. | 

“So, bedad, my sperit rose at this, and I said: ‘Id 
have you to know, my good man and woman, that I’m as 
dacently reared a boy as the ould boccagh you're cockin’ 
your cap at, thinking to make Molly a lady, wid a lap-dog 
to folly her jauntin’-car. I’m not to be beguiled out of the 
darlent girl because you rayfuse me the welcome; and s0 
long as Mary smiles on me you may look as sour as vargus,’ 
says I. 

‘With that, what does they do but puts poor Mary under 
a ‘junction not to look at the one side of the sthreet wid 
me; and when I went to our ould coortin’-place, under the 
hawthorn hedge, near the entrance gate to the castle, I found 
a letther from my darlent, ‘beggin’ of me, for her sake, to 
give her up, for the life was fairly driven out of her, till she 
promised to marry Mr. Delany ; and sooner than go again her 
parients, she promised to marry him out of a face.’ 

‘‘T thought my heart would brake readin’ this cruel letther. 
To think the girl I doted down on, would go and throw herself 
away on the one-legged ould tailor, ris my pride, and I went into 
the Jolly Hurlers, a public house near the cross, to take a 
dandy of punch to keep up my sperits. Who should I meet 
there but a dashing recruitin’ sargent of the Kinnegad Slashers. 
He soon tuk my fancy, and with his civil speech and cheery 
words I determined, instead of blowin’ out my own brains for 
the regard I had to Molly Carew, to blow out Bonypart’s if I 
came across him, in honer of King George. So, bedad, I 
tuk the shilling, and became a full private in a marching 
regiment. So now you know, Miss Clara, why I listed in the 
army.” 

Tim Hegarty received the thanks of the assembled com- 
pany for his narrative; but Mademoiselle Claire would fain 
know how it was he never became of higher rank than a full 
private. Surely, so pretty a girl must not plead in vain, and 
to her ‘* Ah, now, Mistare Egarty, vint you tell me how you 
combat ; for I tink you a brave garcon—for why you not be 
officer commant ?”’ 

‘ Troth, then, if it’s what I have done in regard to a trifle 
of fighting, me darlent,” responded Tim, evidently in that 
state of inebriety when a garrulous individual becomes ex- 
tremely loquacious, ‘‘ I’ve no objection to tell it, if its pleas- 
ing for you to listen; but seein’ that it was your own bould 
countrymen that I circumvented, maybe you'd rather not hear 
it, avourneen.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, nevere you mind that, mon ami,” replied the lively 
French girl. ‘‘ The soldat de la Grand Nation have gained 
so much vot you call laurel gloire, they can afford you a 
branch or two to you.” 

‘* Well then, ma’msel, I'll tell you how I took the Castle of 


Roncesvalles, and how I was promoted, and luck turned. 
Here’s all your healths—slantha guth.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE IDENTIFICATION, 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 324.) 


Philip Moran was then sworn and examined : Kept a public- 
house at Raheen. On the night the Widow Murphy’s house 
was attacked, very late or towards morning, sonie persons 
called at his house and asked for whiskey ; refused to give it 
to them at that hour ; they said they were travellers, were 
very wet; that they should get it; looked out through the 
window, saw three persons; it was a moonlight night, but very 
wet; thought he knew one of the men who stood 4 little to 
one side ; told them to go home,-that they could beno strangers ; 
one of them swore they would smash in the door if it was not 
opened, but that they had plenty of money, and would pay 
well for the whiskey ; thought the easiest way to get rid of 
them was to give them the whiskey; lit a candle, and drew 
half a pint; did not wish them to come in, and brought it to 
the door, which I opened; two of them stepped inside, and 
said it was a shame to keep them so long in the rain because 
they were strangers. Witness turned the light of the candle 
upon the man who stood outside, looked sharp at him, and said 
‘¢ There’s one of you no stranger, at all events. ‘Tom, what's 
the matter ; won’t you come in and dry yourself?’’ He made no 
reply, and witness said : ‘‘ You had better go home, Tom, as fast 
as you can.” Knew Tom Courtney since he was born; is his 
uncle by his mother ; the prisoner came no nearer at any time 
than where he just stood, at*about four yards; the two men 
brought out the whiskey and a glass, and they all drank it 
amongst them; the prisoner would not come in. 

This witness was then called on by the crown to state posi- 
tively whether the prisoner was one of those three men, or if 
he had any doubt. He was positive that the man who stood 
outside was the prisoner ; he did not know either of the other 
men—they were strangers. oe ‘ 

Moran was then cross-examined with great ingenuity, prin- 
cipally as to the dress which the prisoner had on ; whether it 
was that usually worn by him, and the opportunity he had of 
distinctly seeing his face. Upon the whole, this cross-exami- 
nation was not unsuccessful in creating a rather favourable im- 
pression towards the prisoner. 

As the old man turned to go down, his eyes met those of 
his nephew—they were within four feet of each other—and 
Moran, having gazed at him for a moment, threw his arms and 
shoulders across the rails of the dock, and clasping him round 
the neck, he cried: ‘*Oh, Lom, forgive me, but I could not 
wrong my soul.”’ 

‘* Stand back, Uncle Philip,” said Courtney ; ‘ you'll drown 
me with your tears. I know you have sworn what you believe 
to be the truth, and I would disown you if you could do any- 
thing else—even to save my life.” 

He then staggered down, or rather was helped down, and 
you could have heard his sobs dying away in the distance, as 
he was supported out of court. 

James Murphy was then examined.—Recollected the night 
his mother’s house was attacked; was from home that night ; 
went to sell some calves at the fair of Grange; had a conver- 
sation with the prisoner two days before the fair; witness was 
in a field looking at the calves, when the prisoner jumped over 
the hedge, and bid him the time of day; the prisoner asked 
him if he was going to send his calves to the fair of Grange ; 
he replied ‘‘ not ;” the prisoner said, ‘‘ You are wrong, James ; 
’tis the best fair in the province for weanling calves, and take 
my advice, and don’t miss it.” Witness was induced by the 
prisoner’s advice to go to the fair ; it was eighteen or nineteen 
miles distant, and he could not return home that night; the 
prisoner knew that, for witness observed it to him as an ob- 
jection to his going ; was over-persuaded by the prisoner to 
go; it was on the same night that his mother’s house was 
attacked ; if he had been at home, there would have been a 
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different story to tell. On his oath he did not intend to go to 
the fair, and would not have gone but for the prisoner. 

Cross-examined.—Sold his calves, got a good price for them ; 
never got sa high a price for weanling calves in his life before ; 
so far as the calves were concerned, the advice which the pri- 
soner gave was good, 

This closed the examination of witnesses for the crown. 
The Widow Murphy’s dying declaration was then read, when 
a murmur of surprise and indignation ran through the court. 
‘Persons who had hitherto felt inclined to sympathize with the 
prisoner, began now to look on him as a hardened and hypo- 
critical ruffian, and with the widow's declaration the case for 
the prosecution closed. 

Mr. B——- asked across the table “if the crown did not 
intend to examine the officer of police who had arrested the 
prisoner? Surely they would show that he had immediately 
absconded, and was taken in some distant part of the country 
in disguise, or under a feigned name.” 

The crown replied that ‘‘ they did not consider the police 
a a material witness, and they did not intend to examine 

im.” 
Mr, B—— then said, “if he was not produced by the 
crown, he would examine him upon the part of the prisoner, 
and his ‘learned friend’ would then find out that he was a 
very material witness,” 

‘* Perhaps, Mr. F ,’ said the judge, ‘‘you had better 
tender him for cross-examination.”’ 

** My lord, I have no objection that the prisoner’s counsel 
should avail himself of this gentleman’s direct evidence, and I 
shall reserve myself for any question which may appear neces- 
sary upon the cross-examination.” 

‘* Very well, Mr. F »” said his lordship, ‘‘ pursue your 
-own course, but I must say it is an unusual one.”’ 

Old Ned Courtney was the first witness for the defence, and 
a miserable example of wretchedness and despair he exhibited. 
He could not, nor would he swear positively that his son did 
not leave the house on that night ; but, to the best of his belief, 
he did not. He was not cross-examined. 

The leading witness for the defence, the prisoner’s brother 
Billy, was then put up. He was an exceedingly handsome lad, 
about sixteen years of age; his colour fresh and beautiful, 
with an intelligent, soft, hazel eye. Unlike his brother, his 
hair was of a golden brown, and hung in bright curls half-way 
down his smooth, peach-like cheeks. The whole cast and ex- 
pression of his countenance was singularly prepossessing, and 
one could scarcely behold the steady look with which he met 
the crowded court, as he took the book to be sworn, without 
feeling that nothing but the truth would fall from his lips; and 
yet it was the general expectation that he would swear positively 
the prisoner had never left the bed on the night in question. 

_ He recollected the night the Widow Murphy’s house was 
_attacked ; the reason he had for recollecting it was because 
his brother, the prisoner, was taken by the police the next 
morning, and charged with the attack; slept on that night in 
the bed with his brother; witness and the prisoner went to 
bed about ten o'clock ; locked the house-door, and hung the 
key behind the parlour door, where it was always hung; the 
prisoner got into bed first ; he slept next the wall, and witness 
slept on the outside; prisoner and witness both said their 
prayers before they got into bed ; the prisoner was in the bed 
in the morning when witness awoke ; turned several times 
during the night, and, on his solemn oath, the prisoner was in 
the bed on all these occasions ; there was a chair in the room 
near the head of the bed, quite close to where witness lay— 
could put his hand upon it from the bed ; the prisoner was the 
first to take off his clothes—he laid them on the chair; when 
witness took off his clothes he placed them on the chair, over 
the prisoner’s ; was the first up in the morning, and on his 
oath, to the best of his judgment and belief, neither the pri- 
-goner’s clothes nor his had been touched during the night ; 
his clothes were uppermost, and the prisoner's underneath, 
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precisely as he had left them when getting into bed; had 
conversation with his father and mother on the day the pri- 
soner was taken; witness's father asked him couldn’t he clear 
Tom ; he replied that he could clear him upon all the books 
that were ever shut or opened ; his mother clapped her hands 
and said, ‘‘ Thank God.” 

Cross-examined by Mr, F : The prisoner had other 
clothes in a box in the same room; he could haveggot them 
without touching those on the chair. - 

; mn he not have left the house without your knowledge, 
sir ” 

‘¢ Tis just possible; but I am positive he never did.” 

**Do you mean to swear, sir, that he did not do that which 
it was possible he could have done without your knowledge ?” 

** I'll teil you 4 

** No, sir, you'll tell me nothing until you give me a direct 
answer. I ask you, sir, again, and for the last time, will you 
take it upon yourself to swear that the prisoner did not leave 
the house that night after you and he went to bed ?”’ 

‘* T will not swear it positively.” 

** You may go down, sir.” 

‘* You were going to say something just now,” said the judge. 

**T was going to say, my lord, that I would not swear posi- 
tively to anything which I did not actually know to my own 
knowledge ; and in this case, although I am quite satisfied in 
my own mind that the prisoner did not leave the house on that 
night, yet, as the possibility does exist that he could have done 
so, however safe 1 might believe myself to be in swearing it, | 
think it would be wrong to do so.”’ 

‘*It is a very honest answer, my good boy,” broke in Mr. 
B——, ‘‘and stamps truth upon every tittle of your evidence.” 

The witness here became much affected, his eyes filled with 
tears, and the corners of his mouth worked and twitched with 
emotion. He put a handkerchief to his eyes as he turned to 
go down, more, I think, to hide his brother as he passed than 
to check his tears; but the prisoner stretched out his arms 
and grasped him by the shoulder, saying, ‘‘ God bless you, 
Billy, you're all right, man—you’re all right ; forgive me if I 
was afraid of your love.” 

Billy then rushed through the crowd, carrying with him the 
sympathy of every one who heard his evidence. 

I was then examined at great length upon the part of the 
prisoner, but I shall briefly mention my testimony. 

‘¢In consequence of information, I proceeded to the house 
of the prisoner’s father for the purpose of arresting him. 
Found the prisoner at breakfast with his family. There was 
not the slightest appearance of guilt or confusion upon the 
part of the prisoner when I went in.” ([Objected to, but sub- 
sequently admitted.] ‘‘ The whole party seemed surprised, and 
the father asked if anything was the matter; watched the pri- 
soner very closely while I told him the unpleasant nature of my 
visit. Knew that the previous night had been very wet; the 
roads were heavy with mud, and the fields were drenched with 
rain; examined the prisoner’s clothes and shoes—they were 
perfectly dry ; he expressed a wish that I should examine some 
clothes which he had in a box, and I did so ; they were quite 








‘dry, and neatly folded, also his great-coat and hat, which were 


not even damp ; made diligent search for pistols or other fire- 
arms, or money—found nothing of the kind.”’ 

Mr. B then asked me if I could form an opinion from 
all I saw, whether Objected to by the crown. 

‘¢ Did his learned friend want to make a thirteenth juror of 
the witness ?” 

Mr. B——: “‘ Well, I'll come at it in another way. Did 
you, on that morning, tell the prisoner’s father that you could 
clear his son, for that you could swear he had not left the house 
that night ?’’ 

‘‘Not exactly; but, if the court willaermit me to expla n, 
I shall repeat what I did say.”’ 

The court bowed an assent, and I accordingly went on. 
‘‘T was walking with the prisoner’s father a short distance 
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behind the prisoner and the two policemen who had him in 
custody. The father was overwhelmed with surprise and grief. 
He asked me who swore against his son. -I begged of him to 
keep quiet. He said, ‘ Oh, sir, they must be worse than devils 
to swear against Tom, for he never left the house last night.’ 

««¢Can you, or any of you, swear positively to that, Court- 
ney ?’ said I, : 

‘««¢ Why, sir,’ he replied, ‘if I could swear to anything I did 
not actually know I would swear it; but sure Billy, who slept 
in the bed with him, can swear to it.’ 

‘¢¢ Why, Ned,’ said I, ‘I think I could safely swear to it 
myself, from the state in which I found his clothes and shoes.’ 
That is precisely what occurred.” 

Counsel took the opportunity, before I went down, to ask 
me how long I had known the prisoner, and what was his gene- 
ral character for peaceable and quiet conduct ? 

‘¢T had known him about four years—since I came to the 
district. His character throughout the county was extremely 
good ; in fact, he was proverbial for being of a peaceable, 
amiable, and studious disposition, and I believed very justly.”’ 

I was cross-examined at some length by the counsel for the 
crown as to the possibility of the clothes and shoes having been 
dried before my arrival. I admitted the bare possibility of it, 
but that I found it very difficult to reconcile the state in which 
I found them, at so early an hour, with the fact—if fact it 
was—of the prisoner having been out the previous night, which 
I knew had been extremely wet, and his having been at Philip 
Moran’s public-house at the hour sworn to by his uncle. 

The only other evidence which was brought forward was as to 
character ; and certainly, if it could have availed in opposition 
to the flood of evidence which was against the prisoner, he 
would have have been turned from the dock a free man. The 
highest, the most noble in the county, one and all bore cheer- 
ful testimony to the amiability and uniformly good character 
of Tom Courtney. The clergy thronged forward to the table 
to bear witness to his benevolence and kind-heartedness from 
childhood, and the case closed. 

The judge slowly turned himself round towards the jury, and 
made a very long pause—so long that it became at last the 
subject of whispers from one to another, and I heard some 
one say that he was only waiting for the buzz (which always 
takes place at that moment in a crowded court) to subside, but 
I did not think so. 

He commenced, however, and it was the signal for death- 
like silence. I shall not follow him through his charge: he 
left no point of view in which he did not put the case, and it 
was beautifully painful to listen to him, even in that hopeless 
case. Ishall never forget his voice, hia views, his periods. 
He closed, and during the whole of his charge he never once 
used the words ‘‘ on the other hand, gentlemen”’ (alas! there 
was no ‘‘ other hand” to turn to); nor did he close with that 
general and hackneyed finale to all charges, ‘‘ if they had a 
doubt, a reasonable doubt’’ (and it was a termination of which 
his humanity rendered that judge particularly fond) ; but in 
this case he seemed to feel—the whole court felt—that it 
would have been out of place ; and his closing words were, “ I 
leave, then, the case with you, gentlemen ; and I do so with 
a firm persuasion that, as upright and conscientious jurors, 
you will do your duty without respect to persons, and fearless 
of the result, founded on the evidence, and the evidence alone, 
which has been brought before you.” 

Oh, what a hum, what a buzz, what whispering and wiping 
of faces, what altering of elbows on the ledges of the seats, 
what shaking of heads and compressing of lips, as people 
looked in each other’s faces while the jury rose to retire ; 
and ‘* poor young fellow !” **‘ God help him!” ‘ unfortunate 

mother!” and such like remarks passed in an under-tone from 
one to another. I lifted up my heart in silent prayer to God, 
that He would indeed& help both him and his mother in that 
distressing hour. Not a man, not a woman, not a child—and 
there were children there—left the court, although there were 
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numbers who had not tasted food for nearly twelve hours ; 
such was the awful suspense, the dreadful anxiety to learn 
that which every person there knew to as great a certainty as 
that the sun, which had been some time set, would rise again 
in the morning. — | 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





CITY RECORDS. 


“Tue obstruction” made by Captain Sankey on the occasion of the 
riding of the franchises, mentioned in our last number, was not the 
only obstruction the worthy corporators had to contend with when 
peaceably performing their periodical peregrinations. The Earl of Meath, 
it appears, exercised manorial jurisdiction within what was called the 
“Liberty” of Dublin. This jurisdiction was appurtenant to the manors- 
of Thomas Court and Donore, which had been granted to an ancestor of the 
Earl’s. The Archbishop, also, claimed authority within the manor of St. 
Sepulchre, with jurisdiction of life and limb; and their lordships were 
always jealous of the intrusion or visitation of the citizens. An old autho- 
rity states it was called the ‘‘ Liberty” in consequence of the numerous 
privileges conferred on this favoured locality by successive charters ; but 
what those privileges were it is not now easy to ascertain. What was once 
a thriving locality, with over 1,000 silk-looms, where the manufacture of 
silk was brought to the highest perfection, is now a wilderness; the 
grass grows in the streets, and the houses are dens of desolation. However, 
with a view of defending those “ privileges,” whatever they were, the 
lords of the manors had always a champion in readiness to do battle 
with the corporators during their municipal journey, who, with the in- 
habitants of the Liberty, assembled at some point, with the intention of 
impeding the further progress of the procession. The Cross Poddle, so 
called from a salubrious stream that adorned the locality, was generally 
the locusin quo. The corporation was also representeéd, or at all events 
accompanied by a warrior, who carried a sword of formidable dimen- 
sions, the gift of Charles II.; and at the Poddle the champion of the 
Liberty fell on the poor sword-bearer tooth and nail, who, after some 
show of resistance, yielded the formidable insignia of office to the gla- 
diator of the Liberty, who generally returned the weapon to the dis- 
comfited owner, amidst the plaudits of the surrounding multitude. The 
residents of the Liberty having established, to their own satisfaction at 
all events, a resistance to corporate visitation, and imposing terms, con- 
sisting of payment of a tribute and liberation of a prisoner. (a) 

But it does not follow that the champion of the Liberty was always 
successful over the belligerent representative of the corporation. We 
can fancy a time when it was all important for the security of the corpo- 
rators to be accompanied by a warrior, able and willing to do battle on 
their behalf, and successfully too ; but nothing can be more suggestive of 
the peaceable intentions of the reformed corporation in those piping times 
of peace than the fact, that on the last vacancy this important office was 
given to a patriotic tailor. 

It was usual also at this period to proclaim, at Essex-gate, the out- 
lawry of Sir Michael Creagh, who had been Lord Mayor during the reign 
of James II., and absconded with the chain of SS, which had been pre- 
sented to the city by Charles II. (a) What became of Sir Michael, history 
knoweth not, and all we can learn of the chain is, that it was worth 
£1,000, We proceed with our selections from the 


ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 
1693. 

Assembly of second Friday after Easter postponed to Friday, 26th May, 
on account of the indisposition of the Lord Mayor (Sir John Rogerson). 
No assembly appears to have taken place till the 9th of June: on the 
30th June a gold box was voted to Lord Sidney, Lord Lieutenant. (His 
commission bears date at Westminster, the 18th Marck, in the 4th year of 
the reign.) 

Fourth Friday after midsummer, Alderman Desmyniers allowed £40 
a-year. 20th September: vote of address to King William, on his return 
from Flanders. And the king not having returned so soon as was ex- 
pected, on the 2nd November it was ordered to be amended, and that a 
compliment should be added to the Queen, for her prudent government 
during the King’s absence. 

Third Friday after Michaelmas, ordinance against swine revived. 

Same day: an order for admission, free, of persecuted French Pro- 
testants. Twenty-eight admitted same day. 

Fourth Friday after Christmas, £60 paid Pooly for painting the King 
and Queen’s picture 


‘* MONDAY BOOKS.” 
2nd October: orders were issued for observation of the Sabbath. 
9th October: orders issued to revive the Monday meetings of the alder. 
men. 18th December: aroll of the Lord Mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and 
common council before 24th December, 1693. 


(a) “ Dablin Sixty Years Ago.” 
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DUNILE, OR DON ISLE. 


“ Sermons in stones, and good in every thiug.” 

SPENDING 8 pleasant vacation last summer at Tramore, in the 
county of Waterford, we employed ourselves visiting the anti- 
quities of the surrounding country. Within a short distance 
was @ CROMLECH in perfect preservation. Here the ruined 
church—the abbey, beauteous even in desolation—‘‘ sermons 
in stones;” the rath, the keep, the ivy-mantled tower—Clash- 

more, Ardmore, Dromore, Tramore, Dunmore, Donoughmore, 
and the grand old ‘‘ keep” and princely palace of the Poers, 
Curraghmore. In a neighbourhood so abounding with histo- 
rical and interesting reminiscences we felt at.a loss in our nar- 
rative where to commence ; but mention of the noble family 
of Poer suggests the recollection of a fine old.‘ keep,”’ called 
Don Isle, once in the possession of a member of that family, 
which stands about two miles above the ravine extending from 
the sea, near Annstown, about three miles from Tramore. 

Ryland informs us that this magnificent castle, still dis- 
tinguished for its peculiar and romantic situation, seated on an 
insular and lofty rock, ‘‘is discernible at. a considerable dis- 
tance, the rock on which it is built being almost detached 
from the range of hills which forms one side of the ravine. 
As you approach the ruin by the road leading from Waterford 
to Don- Isle, the view is impressive and romantic.” 

‘¢ Having descended from the main road, through a planta- 
tion of flourishing trees, the castle, a square tower of great 
elevation, is seen overhanging a river, here crossed by an 
gatique bridge. In ancient times it, was the property of De 
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la Poer, from whom the present Marquis of Waterford is de- 
scended.”’ 

‘©The castle might be considered inaccessible on two sides, 
and where it was liable to be approached, its defences appear 
to have possessed a considerable degree of artificial strength. 

‘The only vulnerable part was well defended by a strong 
wall and deep fosse, which enclosed a court-yard of about fifty 
yards square. The mason-work of the wall can still be traced 
through its whole course. After entering the court-yard the 
passage to the castle was ascended by a steep flight of stone 
steps which led to a gate defended by a portcullis, the arch of 
| the gate and the groove of the portcullis being still discerni- 
ble. You then enter a small court-yard, which appears to 
have contained several out-offices belonging to the castle, and 
turning to the left into a still smaller enclosure of about 
twelve feet square, the door of the castle is at length seen. All 
the various approaches already mentioned are carefully de- 
fended by loopholes and embrasures, and on entering the cas- 
tle itself the usual square trapdoor is observed over the passage, 
which gave the last opportunity of defence to the besieged, 
and from which, in the obstinacy of despair, they poured down 
on the assailants large stones, boiling water, or any other 
means of annoyance which the danger might suggest. The 
walls of the castle are still perfectly upright, not having 
yielded in the least to the encroachments of time ; the castle, 
however, evidently suffered considerably from the violence of 
man, having been subjected to the force of gunpowder ; but - 





the square tower which crowns the summit, and which can 
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only be ascended by a ladder, the stairs having been design- 
edly destroyed, is as perfect as if erected -within these few 
years. The church, which lies at the distance of about 300 
yards west of the castle, and which ‘was evidently attached to 
that building, appears to have been subjected to the same bar- 
barous violence, as the rocky firmness of the masses. which for- 
merly composed it, and which now lie scattered in various 
directions, clearly prove.” | 

‘‘In one instance an entire staircase remains perfect, but 
the wall in which it was built has been thrown a considerable 
distance from its original position. ‘The only part of the wall 
which remains perfect is the arch which separated the chancel 
from the aisle. On digging among the ruins of this church 
some years ago, a statue cut in sandstone, and bearing on its 
head a coronet, was discovered ; it is now to be seen set upright 
against the wall at the west end of the church.” 

‘¢ At Sugarloaf-hill there is a very noble cromlech, or Druid’s 
altar, the most perfect of these antiquities which isto be found 
in the county. There is another altar near Don Isle, inferior 
in magnitude and beauty to that at Sugarloaf. There is.no 
similarity observable in the direction or inclination of the 
stones in these antiquities. In that at Sugarloaf the direction 
appears to be east and west, the upper or table-stone dipping 
to the east; at Don Isle the table-stone is supported by three 
uprights, the direction is north and south, and the inclination 
to the south. The rock of which these altars are composed 
is siliceous slate, the flat stone or covering at Sugarloaf is chlo- 
rite slate.” (a). 

Don Isle, as we have said, was the seat of the Poers. Amongst 
the most ancient feudal peers of Ireland was Le Poer, who, 
in almost every writ from the crown, had the addition of, 
Baron. of Donoil (or Dunhill, according to the present ortho- 
graphy) attached to the family name. Sir John Le Poer, son 
of Piers of Don Isle, was sheriff of Waterford in 1804. On/j} 
the Close Roll of the third of Edward II. is a summons 
to parliament, and amongst the magnates summoned is John 
de la Poer de Donyle. On Candlemas day, 1310, John 
Bonneval was killed by the Lord Arnold Poer and his aceom- 
plices. In the year following, at a parliament held at Kildare, 
the Lord Poer was tried and acquitted of this murder, it being 
proved that it was done in his own defence. In 1323, this 
Lord Arnold Poer was seneschal of Kilkenny, and was charged 
with heresy and sorcery before the Bishop of Ossory. . Péter, 
eldest son of John, Baron of Don Isle, married Joan, daughter 
of Sir John Wogan, and had a son named John, who died in 
1328; and in April of the same year it is stated that. Peter Le 
Poer, son to the Baron of Don Isle, was. slain by the followers 
of Lord Maurice FitzThomas. Sir Arnold Le Poer, Baron of 
Don Isle, is celebrated by Holinshed as one of the four. power- 
fal noblemen of Ireland who levied an army of 30,000 men to 
oppose Edward Bruce, in 1317. He died a prisoner in Dublin 
Castle in 1828. 

King Edward II., on the 18th of January, in ‘the eleventh 
year of his reign, 1818, granted to John, the brother of Peter 
Le Poer of Don Isle, the office of seneschal of the liberties of 
Tipperary ; ordered Fulk de Fraxineto, the late seneschal, 
to deliver the rolls to him, and on the 15th of February fol- 
lowing, the king granted to him the office of seneschal of the 
liberties of Kilkenny also. 

At Easter, in the 17th, year.of the reign of Edward II, 
(1324), a parliament was held,;at Dublin, and in one of the 
statutes then passed thereis embodied a declaration. which had 
been made by the peers who were present, and'transmitted to 
the king in England, and;amongst them:are to be found 
Bourke, Karl of Ulster; John Le Poer of. Dun Isle,, Arnold Tue 
Poer, and others. The statute affords.proof of .‘‘ sittings’’ for 
the peers whose seals were affixed to the declaration, 

In 1346, the family held.a distinguished rank in this country. 
In that year, John Le Poer, Baron of Don Isle, gave security 
to the Lord Justice Bermingham, at Waterford, for the peace- 


(a) Ryland’s “ History of Waterford.” 








able behaviour of himself and all others of his name to the king 
and his ministers. 

A royalty, formerly part of this lord’s property, came into 
the possession of another branch of the same family;*namely, 
Le Poer, Lord of Kilmeadan; and when king Edward III., in 
the year 1840, was confirming this royalty to Lord John Poer, 
the grant was made in the following words: ‘*‘ We have com- 
mitted, given, and granted to the aforesaid John, all. advan- 
tages, profits, emoluments, fees, and commodities whatsoever, 
arising from the wreck of the sea, from the head of Credan 
to Stradbally, as the baron of Donehill formerly had, and was 
accustomed to have the same; to hold to the aforesaid John 
and the heirs male of his body, lawfully- begotten for ever.” 

‘¢ Little provocation was necessary to excite the hostility of 
an Irish chieftain in those belligerent times. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald having received an affront from the Lord Arnold Le 
Poer, who, in derision, called him a Rhimer, assembled all his 
followers, and being joined by the Butlers and Berminghams, 
slew great numbers of them, and obliged others to retire into 
Connaught. The Poers were assisted in this broil by the 
Bourks,..but- they were everywhere put to flight, and the 
Lord Amold was compelled to escape into England, leaving 
his lands to be plundered by the Fitzgeralds. | 

Henry VIII., with the intention of invading France, ordered 
an extensive levy of men im Ireland. The Irish troops were 
quickly collected and sent into England, under the command 
of Lord Poer and Sherlock of Waterford. In France those 
troops, it is said, acted as purveyors to the army, and prac- 
tised the following method to procure a supply of food. They 
fastened.a bull to a stake, and scorched him with burning fag- 
gots; the cries of the suffering animal attracted the cattle in 
every direction, which were then easily taken and conveyed to 
the camp. The French treated the Irish prisoners most ernelly, 
and put them to death with every refinement of torture ; but 
history records an instance of personal courage of one of the 
Irish which should not be. forgotten. The French were en- 
camped near Bologne, beyond the haven, and one of them 


came forward and dared any of the English to meet him in 


‘single combat. A Waterford man, named Walsh, willingly 
accepted the challenge, and having swam across the haven, 
killed his antagonist in fair fight, and returned to his country- 
men with the Frenchman’s head in his mouth. 

Amongst the peers who lost their parliamentary dignity 
after the reign of Edward III., and were not subsequently 
summoned, but who were still styled Lords and Barons down 
to the reign of Charles II., was Poer, Baron of Donhill, or Don 
Isle, and some others, who in point of antiquity of descent, 
and of original extent of possessions might vie with many of 
those peers who preserved their parliamentary dignity. (b). ° 

On the 15th of August, 1649, Cromwell landed in Dublin. 
Drogheda, the first of Cromwell’s conquests, was ‘taken by 
storm—Wexford shared the same fate; Waterford, a walled 
and fortified town, was protected by batteries, and the works 
with which it was surrounded, and remained untouched’; 
Cromwell: was obliged to raise the siege, and retired in the 
direction of Dungarvan. The first. serious opposition to his 
career he met was at Kilmeadan, another castle of the Poers, 
which was totally destroyed, the lands parcelled out amongst 
the followers of Cromwell, and Le Poer hanged on the nearest 
tree. | Donel 

Curraghmore, the -seat of another Poer, submitted ‘to the 
conqueror, and here; disappointed of his prey, he crossed the 
country to Don Isle, and perceiving that resistance was medi- 
tated, he waited the arrival of his foot and artillery, ogy 

Ryland, in ‘his valuable history of the county, informs “us 
that ‘ the castle, from its insulation and position, seemed to 
defy the threats of its assailants. The noble owner was a 
female, confident in support of her. rights, and sustained ‘in 
the midst of danger by the courage and spirit of her ‘race. 

She is represented as the Countess of Don Isle ; her coroneted 





(é) Lynch’s “ Feudal Dignities.” > ~ 


tombstone has been recently discovered in the adjoining bury- 
ing-ground. The cas.le resisted for a long time the combined 
force of storm and artillery, and was at length compelled to 
yield to the overwhelming numbers of the enemy. It is to be 
regret'ed that we have no well authenticated account of the 
details of the siege, which, according to tradition, was replete 
with interesting and romantic incidents. 

‘‘Nothing but the absence of historical records can justify 
the insertion of the following popular reports, the favourite 
theme of the followers of the family, and by them handed 
down to the present generation. It is said that the exertions 
of the garrison, stimulated by the zeal and courage of the 
countess, were for a long time successful in repelling every 
attack of the savage and infuriated enemy. The countess was 
seen in situations of the greatest danger, animating by her 
presence the almost exhausted spirits of the besieged, and 
more than sharing the dangers and privations of the meanest 
soldier. ‘The honour of the vigilant defence is attributed to 
a gunner who directed the artillery of the castle, and who, 
next the owner, held the principal command. Fortune seemed 
to favour his exertions. Cromwell, wearied with the length of 
the contest, was preparing to retreat; he had already drawn 
off a part of his forces, and allowed some repose to the anxiety 
of the garrison. The countess had retired to rest without at- 
tending sufficiently to the wants and comforts of the heroie 
gunner, who, ‘ the fight being done, breathless and faint,’ sent 
to request that suitable refreshment might be prepared for 
him. <A drink of buttermilk was the unromantic return for 
his exertions, which so irritated his gallant spirit that he made 
signals to the retiring enemy, and on their re-appearance sur- 
rendered the castle.”’ 

Whether Cromwell acquired possession in the manner 
poularly reported it is now diffienlt to determine, but there are 
indubitable proofs of his remorseless hand in the ruins of the 
castle and the adjoining church, one-half of which has been 
carried away by the explosion of gunpowder. 

The descendants of the Poers of Don Isle existed in great 
honour till the usurpation of Cromwell, when, Sir Bernard 
Burke in his “‘ Extinct Peerage” states, the last of his race 
was hung at his own castle gate; but this I think is a 
mistake—it was Poer of Kilmedan that was hanged by that 
ruthless conqueror, as we have already shown. ' 

Our kind and learned correspondent, the Rev. Philip Moore 
of Johnstown inform us, that amongst the few restorations of 
Charlos II. in this country was that of Don Isle to John 
Power. 

The castle and adjacent lands were lately in possession of 
William Power, and now of his worthy nephew, James Power, 
Esq., of Tramore. 





Troubles are like babies—they grow bigger by nursing. But 
babies are not, therefore, always troubles. 
There is a very cunning flattery which great minds some- 


times pay themselves, by condescending to admire efforts corresponding | 


with, but vastly inferior to their own. 

The rich patient cures the poor physician much oftener than 
the poor physician the rich patient; the rapid recovery of the one usually 
depends upon the procrastinated disorder of the other. 

Then there were philosophical Snobs, who used to ape 
statesmen at the Sporting Clubs, and who believed as a fact, that govern- 
ment always had an eye to the University where to select orators for the 
House of Commons. But the worst of all University Snobs are those 
unfortunates who go to reck and ruin from their desire to ape their 
betters. Smith becomes acquainted with great people at college, and is 
ashamed of his father the tradesman. Jones has fine acquaintances, and 
lives after their fashion like-a gay, free-hearted fellow as he is, and ruins 
his father, and robs his sister’s portion, and cripples his younger brother’s 
outset in life, for the pleasure of entertaining my lord, and riding by the 
side of Sir John. And though it may be very good fun for Robinson to 
fuddle himself at home as he does at college, and to be brought home by 
the policeman he has just been trying to knock down— think what fun it 
is for the poor old soul his mother !—the half-pay captain’s widow, who 
has been pinching herself all her life long, in order that the jolly young 
fellow might have a University education.— Thackeray. | 

t 
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ABOVE THEIR FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER V. 


MAY-EVE came round to the village of Ballyclare—May- 
eve, with its mild sunshine and its sweet flowers springing in 
the shadowy depths of its green meadows, or by the road- 
sides, gladdening the eyes of the passenger with their fresh 
beauty. May-eve, with the wild birds—those unpaid choris- 
ters of nature—warbling their ballads once more among the 
woods by the Clare river, and the musical plash of the water 
making silvery, gurgling accompaniments to the multitudirous 
lays poured forth along the banks. May-eve—sweet May-ove, 
with its fragrant cowslips, and shy violets, and the hawthorn 
promise of its hedges, and the legions of daisies, butter-eups, 
wild primroses, and yellow daffodils—to say nothing of its 
own May flower, so carefully gathered by the bright-eyed, 
cheerful Irish girls to dress their May-bush, for good luck, be- 
fore the cabin-door. And, oh! such merry, romping ones as go 
a-Maying, and the musical; ringing laughter, ang the rambling 
through the deep-green meadows, and the sly rencontres, and 
the slyer coquettings, and the words of love, and the clasped 
hands, and the knit lips, and all the young heart dreams of on 
a May-eve, with the promise of the long summer lying like a 
clear, bright river before it. ‘There is no account then of the 
shallows and the pools therein, nor ef the day when its waters 
shall be dried, up and no moistuse left behind—~of the bare 
stones and hot sands; of the time when the green, soft 
things, the moss and the flowers along its banks, shall sicken 
and die, and the wind shall take them mockingly in iis airy 
fingers aud whistle them away—hither, thither, for ever and 
ever. 

The last rays of the evening sun lay on the Main-street, 
and cast strangely-bright floods of light into the shop win- 
dows. On one side of it the urchins were pegging their tops, 
and tracing circles for their marbles in all the remote angles 
and nooks of the town, and far down in the recesses of the 
back streets, where clothes hung out on lines from the win- 
dows, and the broken panes were stuffed with old hats and 
rags, and before the doors stood heaps of rubbish and dirt, 
on which sundry lean fowls and some swine disported them- 
selves, until the presenee of some leaner dog carried a panic 
into the poultry squadron, and scattered them into the windows 
of the neighbouring domiciles, on whose remaining panes of 
glass they inflicted fresh wounds, to be also in their turn 
salved with old hats and rags. From these retreats of squalor 
and misery came the tones of children—harsh voices and ear- 
piercing accents, but with the silvery ring of youth and 
youth’s pleasure pervading them. Innocent and careless days, 
say you? God help such innocent days, passed in the cor- 
rupted purlieus of a back street, with hunger and hardship at 
the hearth-side, and their offspring, vice and crime, for daily 
companions. 

In these dens, before the doors of filthy, squalid habitations, 
where fever reaped a rich harvest, in the puddle and the 
dirt, groups of ragged, meagre-looking little girls joined hands 
and danced in rings to the music of their own voices ; and 
wonderful sometimes were the harmony and taste displayed 
by these youngsters, and the sweet voices one sometimes 
heard amongst them, for there is a rare genius for music among 
the Irish people. 

To return to the Main-street, however: in one of the shop- 
windows of this great thoroughfare of Ballyclare stood Mary 
Victory, her trim little waist with the daintiest of belts 
clasping it, and that excuse for an apron just visible above 
the window-sill, as she removed the millinery for the night— 
the pretty pink bonnet with the roses, and the white tulle one 
with the daisies. Of course, this performance required much 
dexterity, and there were leaves and flowers that had got 
crushed, and called for nice and délicate manipulation, and 





much casting of the head on one side to catch the right spot 








$52 
———— 
whereon lay the dinge ; and Mary’s brown, curling hair glit- 
tered like gold as she twisted her little head about. She was 
not, of course, aware of any one opposite in the office of the 
Ballyclare Chronicle (I forgot to make mention of this distin- 
guished journal before), which was also a-stationer’s shop ; 
note-paper and envelopes were sold at moderate prices, also 
the Family Herald and Cussell’s Illustrated Paper, and, as 
the circular announced, ‘‘ a large and choice assortment of 
works by the most popular authors of the day, at reduced 
prices.”’ Nos Mary never dreamed of such a thing. No, not 
she ! 

At length all the bonnets were duly disposed of in their 
respective bandboxes, and Mary went up stairs to the room 
where her mother sat sewing. 

‘‘ Well, Mary dear,” said Mrs. Victory, looking up as her 
daughter came in, ‘‘ have you put all the bonnets away ?” 

‘¢ Yes,”’ replied Mary, sitting down on a chair beside her 
mother. ‘If you give me that dress, I'll run-up the skirt. 
What a troublesome job it was turning it; and do you go out 
and take a walk with Bessie. It’s a lovely evening.” 

Mrs. Victory and her daughter never left the house toge- 
ther, one always remaining behind as a surveillante du reste. 
To save all further domestic details, we beg leave to state that 
the Victory family boasted of another member besides Mary, 
a little girl called Bessie. 

Mary attempted to take the sewing from her mother’s 
hands as she spoke these last words, but Mrs. Victory would 
not let her. 

‘‘No, thank you, Mary dear,” she said; ‘‘ lam turning the 
end of the skirt to the top, for it was dreadfully cut all round, 
and as I’m inthe middle of it, I’d rather finish it myself. Ill 
have it ready for you, please God, to-morrow. Just go out, 
since the evening is fine, and take a walk with Bessie your- 
self. And now that I think of it, you might call in and see 
Mrs. Moore—poor foolish young creature that she is, and just 
try and bring down to her in a friendly way, without giving 
any Offence, that she’s going a little beyond herself, God help 
her. It’s the talk of the town—John buying that place of 
Gardiner’s, for which he has no more call than I have; 
and I - he’s going up to Dublin next week, and going to 
bring Lizzie and the baby along with him, and a nurse to 
take care of the baby, too. Why, Mrs. Hamilton _ herself 
couldn’t go in greater style if she were setting out; but it’s 
generally people like her that have the least nonsense. And 
to crown the matter, that old maid of a sister goes along with 
them’’ [If Miss Barbara heard this wouldn’t she belabour Mrs. 
Victory soundly.| ‘‘God forgive me, but I think she sets 
Lizzie on, for the world wouldn’t stand her with her notions. 
It’s a pity to have Lizzie spoiled by her, for there’s not a 
better heart in Ballyclare this day than Lizzie Moore’s ; she 
would rise at midnight to oblige a friend.”’ 

Mary warmly seconded this opinion, but said she would not 
like to venture on so delicate a topic with Lizzie. — Besides, it 
was none of; her business how Lizzie and John Moore chose 








to spend their money, Whereupon Mrs. Victory laid aside | 
the skirt she had been sewing, and folded her hands very 


gravely. 

‘*‘ Mary, there’s an old saying, that ‘a stitch in time saves 
nine ;’ and, like that, a word in time might spare many a:sor- 
row in this world. Many and many a sore heart a word said at 
the right moment would spare—many and manyaone. Now, 
listen, Mary dear. You and Lizzie were always great cronies, 
and she’s fond: of you, and I don’t think, unless. she’s far 
changed, that she would take a word unkindly from you ; for, 
as I said before, she has.a good heart, but.a foolish one. 
You could hint at it and draw it round softly, and if she does 
get angry, why, dear, you'll be doing a good act, and what 
matter about the rest. One day, poor thing, she’ll remember 
it in sorrow and not in anger.” 


‘ Why, surely, mother, you,don’t think Lizzie and John 
will come to grief ?”’ 


John’s socks! 
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_ “ They'll come to beggary, and beggary of their own making, 
and not God's, which is the hardest kind of beggary.”’ | 

‘‘ Still, mother, I think John is a sensible “ 

‘‘ You think your granny’s a sensible,” interrupted Mrs. 
Victory impatiently. .‘‘ John was always a soft-hearted crea- 
ture, and i. uizzie asked him to give her the moon, he'd break 
his neck or get it for her. Don’t I know John Moore since 
he was the height of my knee, and if you got the right way 
of him all his life you might twist him round your finger like 
a bit of thread. And Lizzie has got the right way over him, 
sure enough, and that would be small matter if she only 
twisted him for his own-advantage; but no, it’s the way 
Bessie used to do with my spools long ago, she does ravel 
and ravel till every bit of thread is gone.” . 

Mary remained plunged in meditation for a while, and all 
the time the Unknown across the street had his eyes fixed on 





-the window, wondering internally if she would come out this 


evening. 

Well, mother, I'll try Lizzie, though I’m half afraid, for 
she has very high notions.” 

‘‘To be sure she has—far too high for her, and she had 
them all her life—and how could she escape? Weren’t they 
ringing in her ears since she could crawl. An architect’s 
daughter, indeed! the drunken savage he was—God forgive 
me for saying it of the man that’s in his grave and never did 
me any harm. And then Mrs. Higgins packs them off to a 
Dublin school, and has them taught one humbug or another 
that swallowed up a mint of money, and was no more use to 
girls like them than tome. Why, Lizzie wastes a fortune on 
one fandango or another—wax flowers and Berlin works, and a 
list of works as long as myarm. And I’m told on good autho- 
rity, Mary (though I wouldn’t like it to be spoken of again) 
that she never mends a stitch of the house clothes—not even 
John’s socks.” 

Of course, Mary—that, proper and delightful young person— 
was wofully shocked at this announcement. Not to mend 
The incorrigible creature ! 

‘‘ Now, Mary dear, for the sake of ‘ auld lang syne,’ ’’ Mrs. 
Victory continued, ‘‘ put on your bonnet, and take Bessie 
with you, and as you’re passing Lizzie’s, just drop in for a mo- 
ment, and in your own quiet way give her a hint of it.” 

‘‘ But how am I to hint it, mother?’’ said Mary, twisting 
the strings of her apron hesitatingly. ‘* You know she thinks 
herself as good as Mrs. Bolus, or any of the grandees of 
Eagle Terrace. She says Mrs. Bolus is a solicitor’s daughter, 
and she’s an architect’s.” 

‘‘ Faugh! that old mother of her’s ought to be transported. 
An architect’s daughter! A builder’s daughter, jand the rag- 
tag-and-bob-tail of builders—the scrag end of them. It’s 
diabolical, that’s what it is, filling a girl’s head with such 
notions, to be the ruination of herself and the man that mar- 
ries her,” said Mrs. Victory, working herself into a rage. 
When she had calmed down she continued: ** It would be a 
charity to speak to her; and it’s what one friend ought to do 
by another if the world were as it ought to be. You could 
bring it round by talking of Mr. Gardiner and his extrava- 


| gance, and what it brought him to—he that began the world 


with £4,000 a-year, now selling his last acres ; and you could 
say if you were Lizzie you would never go to live at Oak- 
lands, for it’s not walucky house. Mr. Gardiner never did an 
hour’s good since he came to it, and the man that lived there 
before was struck dead by lightning at his own fireside, God 
save us all. I remember it as well as yesterday.’ It was at 
the great thunder-storm, twenty-five years ago. There never 
was thunder and lightning like that, since or before—never.” 
Meanwhile the Unknown was still in the opposite book- 
shop. Perhaps he was trying to learn Cassell’s Paper by heart 
in a given time, for a bet ; or perhaps he was ** to meditation 
given,” and found a high stool or the edge of a counter ad- 
mirably adapted for that purpose. , i 
After some further colloquy, Mary invested herself with @ 


bonnet and shawl; and having given Bessie an entrée into the 
same illustrious order, they both sallied out for their evening 
walk, which was to be prefaced by a visit to Lizzie Moore. 

‘¢ There’s Dr. Barry looking out of Haggarty’s shop, Mary,”’ 
said Bessie, as they went out of the door. 

** Indeed |” 

‘*¢ Yes. Do you know I think he must write a great many 
letters, Mary,” she continued, very gravely. 

** Why do you think so, Bessie ?”’ 

‘‘ Because he goes so often into Haggarty’s, and I suppose 
it must be to buy paper. That’s what people go there for, 
isn’t it?” 

Mary laughed, and said Bessie was a funny child, though 
Bessie didn’t think she had said anything funny herself, but 
was agreeably surprised to find she had. 

*¢ He’s looking after us, Mary,” she cried, her eyes fixed on 
the window, though her little body moved in the opposite di- 
rection; ‘‘and now he’s coming out; maybe we'll meet him. 
We nearly always do.”’ 

‘‘ Turn round, Bessie, if you please,” said Mary, very sud- 
denly. ‘ You know I often told you not to look behind you. 
It’s. very bad manners. Walk on a little faster.’’ 

Bessie did all she was told, but in an instant the curious 
little head was turned again. 

** He’s coming down street, Mary, and I’m sure we'll meet 
him, and I’m so glad. Doesn’t he jump one nice, though? I 
love Dr. Barry. Don’t you, Mary ?” 

Mary gave no definite answer to this question, but warned 
Bessie once more, under severe pains and penalties, not to 
look behind her. : 

‘** Would you like to have some sweets, and go to see Mrs. 
Moore’s baby ?” she asked after a while. 

‘¢ Oh! that would be lovely,’’ cried Bessie, bounding like 
an India-rubber ball on the pavement. 

Well, come in to Hoyle’s, and I'll buy them for you, and 
you can get a rattle for the baby at the same time.” 

**That’s lovely, Mary; but I think I'd rather have the 
man that dances on the string than the rattle; it’s far nicer. 
Do you see him there in the corner with the big boots on him— 
in the: corner beside the prayer-books, near the spools and 
rings? Oh! you're looking in the wrong window—it’s this 
one, not the one with the hams, and tea, and things in it.” 

From which observation the reader may form some idea of 
the kind of establishment maintained by Mr. Patrick Hoyle, 
Main-street, Ballyclare, the same individual of whom, in a 
previous chapter, we have heard Lizzie Moore speak of in 
such deprecatory terms, and lamented that her Freddy should 
be placed on a social par with his Tim—the same Pat 
Hoyle whose rubicund lady had the impertinence to ask Mrs. 
Moore, in the presence of Mrs. Bolus, at the post-office door, 
“for the lend o’ the tay-cups, jewel an’ darlint, seein’ the 
ould friendship was atween Mr. Moove’s family and hers,” and 
who had put the climax to her unparalleled insolence by ask- 
ing Mrs. Moore ‘‘ to slip over an’ have a cup o’ tay wid uz 
in’ Mr. Dowling, the Maynooth student, an’ to bring the babby 
ulongst wid her.” 

Pat Hoyle’s shop was a true Noah's ark—a collection of 
odds and ends of all kinds and descriptions, from boot-laces and 
tape up to Limerick hams and Jameson’s old malt whiskey. 
The windows were a curiosity in themselves. Spheroids of 
lard, and squares of bacon, and oceans of eggs—‘‘ fresh lade 
egs from the cuntry soled daly here,” as a scrawl plastered on 
one of the panes informed the wayfarers ; fascinating her- 
rings forming triangles, with their tails amicably crossed and 
their mouths resting on the sides of Limerick hams; pyramids 
of sugar and blocks of the same material lying hewn and 
ready for use ; clay pipes, piles of brown soap, a glass jar con- 
taining half-a-dozen genteel-looking composite candles ; ano- 
ther of starch, heaps of bath-brick, regiments of boxes hold- 
ing *‘ Bryant and May’s Victoria matches, damp proof, without 
smell, London ;’ a framed card announcing that Lambkin’s 
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best roll tobacco could be had for 8d. an ounce within ; Bass's 
Pale Ale, Guinness’s XX, blacking, mustard boxes, needle- 
eases ; dark, inserutable-looking botiles labelled ‘* Cognac 
Prandy ;” and the whole gracefully hung with festoons of tal- 
low candles, relieved by occasional groups of tin saucepans or 
china mugs, bearing such touching inscriptions as ‘ Love the 
Giver,” ‘* Remember me when this you see,” ‘Fora good 
girl,” “*A present for a good boy,” &e. Vis-a-vis to this 
window, with the door placed discreetly between, rose another 
of less dimensions, dedicated to the exterior gratification of 
the human species, just as the other was framed for his in- 
terior delight. Spools, and thimbles, and children’s toys, and 
sweetmeats, and baskets, and glass, and delph ware (there was 
no china, as Mrs, Hoyle deeply regretted on the occasion of 
the tea party), brooches, and ear-rings, and the most tempt- 
ing collection of rings, with stones set therein, and the prices 
ranging from 1d. upward to Is. ; ballads, in which Mrs. 
Hoyle dealt considerably on market days ; there was the song 
that old Biddy—the Grisi, the Titiens, the Piccolomini of 
Ballyclare—performed with such marked success on fair 
nights—‘‘ Boney’s Downfall,” and the doleful ditty known 
as ‘* The True Lovers,” running somewhat in the following 
strain : 

“ They bruck the goold ring in two; he gev the wan half to me, 

And the other half’s arowlin’, a rowlin’ in the bottom o’ the say.” 
There were prayer-books too, and rosaries hanging in lines 
across the front of the window, and religious pictures of 
which the less said the better; and bebind this glittering 
array of wares sat Mrs. Hoyle, her fine persog enveloped in 
linsey-woolsey, and a Garibaldi jacket whose perfect unre- 
straint would have satisfied the most dijicile admirer of the 
Norah Creina style of habtliment. 

Into this bazaar of Stamboul Mary and her sister entered 
with the intention we have ascribed to them. 

‘‘ Och, Miss Victhory, jewel an’ darlint, how do ye do?” 
said Mrs. Hoyle, lumbering up like a cart horse from her re- 
treat at one end of the counter. ‘‘ An’ yo're as purty as over, 
jewel an’ darlint. God bless ye, an’ mark yo wid grace; an’ 
so He will, for it’s you is the wise, good gorel, as I was jist 
sayin’ to Pat this mornin’; sez I, it’s long till ye’d see the 
capers wid her, like wid some of our neighbours-—God help 
their wit.’ And with this pious invocation as to her neigh- 
bour’s wisdom, Mrs. Hoyle set her arms to her sides until 
her dimensions, horizontal, beeame something truly wonderful 
to gaze upon, and raised her eyes in eloquent entreaty to the 
fine hams and flitches of bacon that garnished the ceiling, as 
if mutely imploring their descent upon her head, 

Mary made no reply to these observations save by a smile, 
and by asking for a sixpennyworth of swects, and an insinua- 
tion as to the price of the gentleman in jack-bools whose 
feats on the string had won Ressie’s heart. 

‘* He’s just eightpence, jewel an’ darlint,’’ replied Mrs. Hoyle 
blandly, ‘‘ but I'll take twopence off for you in consideration of 
the regard I have for you, though it’s less than I bought him 
for’’ [the original price was just 4d.j.  ‘‘,Whata fine slip of a 
gerel yer little sisther’s growin’, jewel an’ darlint ; come here, 
honey. Wouldn’t you like some lemon-drops ? To be sure you 
would. I never see yer mother now, Miss Victhory, barrin be- 
times at Mass on Sunday mornin’s, or on holydays, or the like. 
Well, she had a hape o’ trouble in her day, when your father 
died an’ left her with a young brood on her hands; an’ a good 
‘mother she was. Ye have rayson to be thankful to her— 
mindin’ her house, and never liftin’ her head barrin’ to reli- 
gion an’ goodness. God help the rest of uz, afther her, jewel 
an’ darlint ; it’s the cogglesome life we lade of it--knocked 
about like fut-balls, right an’ left’ {[Mrs. Hoyle did look a 
well-developed foot-ball, and was remarkably spherical, not- 
withstanding the knocking about alluded to}; ‘‘ atween himself” 
(her better half], ‘‘an’ Tim, an’ the shop, forbye turns up an’ 
down through the house, it’s small time we have for goodness 


| or our sowls, jewel an’ darlint—small time. But share, Father 
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John tells uz if we sthrive to do the likes o’ this well, as 
we're tryin’ with God’s help to do, maybe we'd jist come off as 
well as them that bese prayin’, an’ fastin’, an’ goin’ to heaven 
in a hand-basket; an’ shure that same’s great comfort in the 
middle of our throubles an’ sorrows—great comfort entirely.” 

Here Mrs. Hoyle became so overpowering that she was 
obliged to have recourse to the corner of her checker apron, 
from which retreat her amiable countenance once more 
emerged, on Mary’s reiterated request for the sweets and for 
him of the jack-boots. 

‘*To be shure, jewel an’ darlint—to be shure,” said Mrs. 
Hoyle, drying the moisture from her orbs in the garment to 
which we have hitherto made’ reference ; and laying hands 
on an unoffending-looking glass jar that stood on a shelf, 
emptied a portion of its contents into a scale close at hand, 
and thence transferred the said contents into a piece of brown 
paper of a cornucopian shape, and delivered them, in company 
with him of the jack-boots and dangling legs, to Miss Victory 
in exchange for a portrait of her Majesty. 

During these performances she held forth somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘* So, Mrs. Moore beyant, an’ the babby, an’ the nurse 
is goin’ to Dublin next week, an’ has got as much dhress, jewel 
an’ darlint, as av it was to Amarikay cr Chanay they wur 
goin’. Well, well, pride must have a fall—be it soon, be it 
late, jewel an’ darlint ; an’ there’ll be a fall there or my name’s 
not Shusan Hall. Shure, John’s got % mighty grand now 
that he wont set his fut behind the counther, though it’s little 
ud be thought of him barrin’ in regard o’ the same counther. 
They say that Mr. Hamilton himself, who has a great regard 
for John, sent fur him to Bellmount, an’ brought him into 
the drawin’-room where the misthress was sittin’, an’ gev him 
a glass 0’ wine. It’s him has the free way wid him an’ the 
open hand, God bless them both; where ud ye meet their 
match in the lenth o’ a summer’s day. Shure she’s an angel 
0’ goodness to everyone that comes near her. There’s Pat 
Hannigan’s daughter, an’ see what a nate, smart gerel she has 
made of her. Why, when ould Pat, her father, died, the poor 
craythur hadn’t as much asa pair o’ shoes to her feet, an’, 
though she was a fine, illigant.scholar, she had no kind o’ 
thrade on her hands to earn her bread wid, jewel an’ darlint, 
an’ didn’t Mrs. Hamilton ’prentice her to the dhressmakin’, an’ 
when her time was up tuck her to be her own maid. It’s few 
o’ them ladies thinks about them that’s undher them the way 
she does, jewel an’ darlint. It’s gallivantin’ through England 
and furrayn parts they bese, jewel an’ darlint, an’ spendin’ 
money in kettlefulls, but none for uz, jewel an’ darlint—none 
for uz. But as I was sayin’ about John Moore, shure, as I 
was tellin’ ye, they brought him into the drawin’-room an’ 
thrated him wid wine, and when he had dhrunk it, sez Misther 
Hamilton, sez he, in his own free way—ye know, jewel an’ 
darlint, he has that outspoken, rattlin way with him—God 
bless him fur a fine fellow as he is. Sez he, clappin’ John on 
the shoulther, ‘ John,’ sez he, an’ he gev wan o’ his big laughs, 
‘John,’ sez he [imitating Mr. Hamilton’s accent}, ‘ that young 
wife o’ yours is goin’ to make a fool o’ ye—’pon my conscience 
she is, but I wont let her av I can help it. ‘What the deuce 
do you want with buyin’ Oaklands ? i's a tumble-down of a 
place ; ye’d have to spend £300 before ye’d get a decent soul 
to set their fut in it. Man, the rats would eat them alive, an’ 
it’s as damp as a bog-hole. Now, John, like a good, honest 
fellow, go home an’ keep your money in your pocket, an’ 
stand behind your counter and mind your business, an’ make 
your wife look about her house, an’ give up that confounded 
humbug she’s gettin’ on with, or she'll send you te the d—I, 
that she will; an’ see, keep that wizen-faced sisther-in-law of 
yours at a respectful distance—sisthers-in-law are always pests. 
Thanks be to God, I never had one, an’ I wish you had the 
same story to tell. Now doas I bid you, John, and don’t 
let me hear of any such fool's bargains as Oaklands. It’s not 
worth a curse.’ But faith, jewel an’ darlint, Mr. Hamilton was 
Jate in the market, for John had the place as good as bought, 
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an’ when he tould it to him, they say he fMr. Hamilton] gev 
a roar that ye might hear at the barracks, a clane mile away” 
[it was a certain fact that the road between the two places was 
a remarkably dirty one]; ‘‘ but when furthermore John tould 
him he was goin’ to leave the town himself, an’ live in Oak- 
lands, he went ragin’ mad entirely. ‘Oh, my poor man,’ sez 
he, ‘yer mad—mad asa March hare. An’ do you know where 
you'll be livin’ afore the end o’ the year ?—in Ballyclare jail ; 
as shure as my name’s Harry Hamilton, you will. I’m sorry 
for you, John, for I had a great likin’ for you; but that con- 
founded jade of a wife of yours has turned your brain—clean 
turned it.’ They say the misthruss thried hard to keep him 
from speakin’ in that downright hard way to John, but sorra 
use—shure that’s the way o’ him, God bless him, jewel an’ 
darlint ; an’ more good in him nor them ud be laughin’ in 
yer eyes. That’s an illigant dhress ye have an, jewel an’ dar- 
lint—as fine as silk,” said Mrs. Hoyle, making a sudden di- 
eression. She was given to sudden digressions, was Mrs. 
Hoyle. ‘‘Isit thrue what I hear about you ?” 


‘‘ What did you hear about me?’ asked Mary, rather ° 


alarmed at the nature of the piece of gossip Mrs. Hoyle could 
have picked up sur sou compte, more especially as there was 
a glimmering consciousness of something trembling in the 
depths of her heart. And here we may remark, par parenthese, 
that it was a subject of deep and soul-moving wonder how 


| things did get about in this city of the wilderness—Ballyclare. 


Everybody knew everything everybody else did ; and what is 
still more curious, many things they never did atall. Kate 
could tell you to a T how many dresses, and bonnets, and 
beaus Jane had in the year; and Jane could return Kate the 
compliment neatly. Ah! you pair of lovers sneaking round 
the corner, do you indulge in the fallacious hope of an evening 
walk along the Clare unobserved! Not a bit of it. The pub- 
lic eye is upon you, and to-morrow your walk will be gazetted 
through the town, with many figures and flourishes appended 
thereunto, and a hand in black with long fingers calling at- 
tention to it. 

‘‘ What is it? What did you hear of me?’ asked Mary 
rather flutteringly. 

The worthy lady leaned across the counter and said, in a 
loud whisper, ‘* That you and Dr. Barry is goin’ to be mar- 
ried, jewel an’ darlint.”’ 

Mary blushed to the eyes, and let down her veil to hide it. 

‘‘ There’s not a bit of truth in it, Mrs. Hoyle,” she replied, 
‘and pray, tell everyone I said so;” and taking up the bag of 
sweets destined for the delectation of Frederick Arthur Louis, 
and him of the top-boots and dangling legs, she departed the 
shop. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





According to testimony which is scarcely to be disputed, the | 


sun could never have shone upon a less lovely object than a Roman lady 
in the days of the Caesars when she opened her eyes in the morning—or, 
rather, let us say, as she appeared in the morning, for before she opened 
her eyes a great deal had to be done. When she retired to rest, her face 
had been covered with a plaster, composed of bread and ass’s milk which 
had dried during the night, and consequently, presented in the morning 
an appearance of cracked chalk. The purpose of the ass’s milk was not 
only to preserve the delicacy of the skin, but to renovate the lungs; and 
so strong was the belief in the efficacy of the specific, that some ener- 
getic ladies bathed themselves in it seventy times in the conrse of a single 
day. As for Poppcea, the favourite wife of Nero, she never set out on a 
journey without taking in her train whole herds of she-asses, that she 
might bathe whenever she pleased to do so. The plaster of Paris bust 
having wakened in the morning in a cracked condition, it was the office 
of a host of female slaves to mature it into perfect beauty. To clear the 
field for farther operations, the first of these gently washed away with 
lukewarm ass’s milk the already crumbling mask, and left a smooth face, 
to be coloured by a more recondite artist. The slave whuse vocation it 
was to paint the cheeks, delicately laid on the red and white, having mois- 
tened the pigment with her own saliva. The apparent nastiness of this 
operation was diminished by the consumption of a certain number of 
scented lozenges, which, if the slave neglected to take, she suffered cor- 
poreal punishment.—A// the Year Round. 
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TALES OF COUNTRY QUARTERS: 


SOCIAL AND SPORTING. 
BY MAJOR FOGARTY. 


CHAPTER XVIII.-—~HOW TIM HEGARTY ROSE AND FELL. 


‘* You all know how the British army were getting well licked 
in the Peniitsula of Spain by the French, under Juno and 
other haythen officers that fought with Boney, until the gal- 
lant Irish general, Sir Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 
took the command. He was the boy for action and planning, 
and had as fine a lot of generals, and brigadiers, and grena- 
diers, and other combustables to help him as a man bent on 
destruction could desire. There was Sir Denis Pack, and Sir 
Thomas Picton, and Lord Hill, and Marshal Beresford, and 
many others I might name, who knew how to handle an army 
in style, equal to Davy handling his pack. Well, signs on, 
they changed the state of affairs intirely, and instead of the 
the French bateing all before them, as they always did so 
long 95 1i was only Austrians, or Roosians, or Proosians they 
had to face, ’twas now the other way, and whenever the 
Mounseers heard the wild hurra of the ‘ Foy an Bealach’* 
boys, or the ‘ Kinnegad Slashers,’ or the ‘ Royal Irish Con- 
fusileers,’ ‘ tramp’ was the word, and they were off while you 
could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ 

*¢ When Boney heard, this he was tarin’ mad’; and he comes 
down to Spain to take the command in person. Now, he had 
fine sogers intirely on his staff. There was Marshal Ney, and 
an Irishman named MacDonald, and General Soult, and 
Davoust, and a handsome dragoon named Murat, and they 
held, as I was tould, a council of war. 

** ¢ What the blazes will we do, generals,’ says Boney ; ‘ here’s 
this young Sir Arthur Wollesley batein’ all before him.’ 

**« Stop him,’ says Murat. 

‘¢ * How?’ says Boney. 

** « Cavalry,’ answered tho general of horse. 

‘¢ ¢ Try it,’ says Boney. 

** So the next day the Fronch cavalry, consisting of Curas- 
siers all over armour, and Lancers, with Hussars, and light 
and heavy Dragoons, in squadrong and regiments, charged 
upon our columns, thinkin’ to ride us down. Eyeh! ’twas 
like the waves of the say trying to shove dewn the rock. They 
broke upon our solid squares, end then we poured in volley 
after volley ; and when they were seattcred, our Scots Greys 
and Royal Irish Hussars walked into theia, sword in hand, 
and cut them up into slices, just like mince meat. That was 
no go. Another council of war was held. This time ’twas 
‘infantry will stop them,’ said the general commander of 
foot. 

“«¢ Try it,’ says Boney again. 

‘* So he ordered out the Old Guard, and the Young Guard, 
and the National Guard, and the Blackguards, the Foot Guards, 
with all the Sappers and Pompadours, and gave them powdher, 
both fine and superfine, glazed and blastin’, with pistols, 
blunderbusses, and other artillery ; and they marched forward 
to stop us to the chune of ‘* Malbrook.” Mavrone—’twas few 
of them ever went back. Our Royal Artillery made lanes 
in their columns with red-hot shots, and grapes, and canis- 
ters, chain-shot, and swan-drops, and rifle-balls, that sent 
whole regiments to grief. There was no stopping the advance 
of the British army. 

‘¢ A third council of war was held. 

*** Now, generals,’ said Boney, ‘ we have tried your plans. 
Cavalry and infantry have done their endayvours, and both 
have failed. There’s nodenying it. Now thry my plan,’ says 
he. 

‘*¢ We will! we will!’ cried the French generals. 

‘¢ * Asy, boys,’ says Boney ; ‘ wait till ye hear it,’ sez he. 


* “ Clear the way,” the motto of the “ Connaught Rangers.” 





“They were soon attenshun, and he went on: ‘ The Eng)ish 
army, says he, ‘is now bent on goin’ to the in‘erior of the 
country, and must pass though Roncesvalles. Now, there's 
a perpendicular rock there, that I mane to run up a fort upon, 
which gives me the command of that pass, and if anything 
the size of a pinkeen* comes within the range of my cannon, 
Pll sweep it off the face of creation, as sure as my name is 
Napoleon Bonaparty.’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear, the cheers that followed this taste of the 
Emperor’s oratory was, as the newspapers say, tremeujus ; 
and by the time our advanced guard reached the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles, shure enough, Boney, high up in his fort, was pre- 
pared to give usa warm reception. The fort, as he truly said, 
was built on an eminence facing the road. It was bristlin’ all 
over with battheries of cannon, of great size intirely—all facin’ 
the road we had to take, and not a man or other four-footed 
baste could show its nose along the road, but bang! came the 
shower of balls, riddlin’ the ground, and killin’ and murderin’ 
every living thing that tried to advance up the val'ey. There 
was great jubulation in the French camp, and Boney’s officers 
gave it up to him for being the first general in the whole 
vorld, and no mistake at all about it. 

‘The English officers, on the other hand, were down in the 
mouth surely. 

‘¢ *¢ We're a gone coon,’ says one. 

‘¢*¢ No more victories,’ says another. 

‘© «This will send down the funds,’ said a third, who had 
a thrifle of money saved. 

‘¢¢ The dickins is in Boney surely,’ said a fourth. 

‘¢ The Juke himself seemed fairly nonplussed. 

«** Get me out of this fix, Sir Thomas,’ says the Juke to Sir 
Thomas Picton, ‘and I’ll never forget you.’ 

‘©¢T wish I could, with all my heart,’ says Sir Thomas, 
‘but I fear it is impossible.’ 

‘¢¢There’s nothing impossible to a brave Irishman, said 
Sir Denis Pack, speaking up mightily bould. 

‘“¢You are always bragging of your countrymen, suid 
Picton rather angrily. : ee 

‘‘ «Not without good cause,’ says my bould Sir Denis. * Til 
bet you a half-gallon of the best Cogniac that there’s o mou in 
my division who will get into that fort single-handcd, and 
make us master of it by ten o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 

«©¢ Tone, for a gallon to your half,’ cried Sir Thomas. 
‘ That’s two to one according to Cocker.’. ; 

«<< Tf he does,’ says the Juke, ‘ he shall be made an ensign 
on the spot.’ | 

‘*¢¢ Very good, my lord,’ replied Sir Denis. we 

‘I was composedly smokin’ my dhudeen, and ponderin 
over the peace and quictness I enjoyed, killin’ the French and 
lootin’ the towns on the sly, to the unpleasantness of my life 


| at home in Ballypooreen, where my darlint Mary proved false, 


all for tho sake of a one-legged tailor, when the sergeant of 
our company said: 

««<«Tim Hegarty,’ ses he, ‘the general wants you at his 
tent.’ 

‘¢« Arrah, what general, Sergeant Casey ?’ ses I. 

‘¢ ¢ Our own general, Sir Denis,’ ses he. 

‘¢ ¢ What does he want me for?’ ses I. 

‘¢¢ Sorra a know I know,’ ses he. 

‘¢¢T’m not goin’ to pulled up for anything, I hope ?’ 

‘¢¢ You know whether you deserve it or not,’seshe. ‘I 
know nothing again you, Tim; so take heart, and fancy your- 
self before the inemy, and then you are the boldest of the 
bold,’ ses Sergeant Casey. 

‘«‘ With a proud heart at this praise of the sargint, I stood 
before Sir Denis Pack. 

Tim,’ says he quite friendly, ‘ would a glass of whiskey 
lie in your way, Tim Hegarty ?’ was his salutation. 

¢¢¢Troth it would, your honour general,’ says I, taking 
from his hand a glass of as good stuff as ever called John 

* Small fish. 
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Jameson maker ; ‘an’ long life to you, ‘but that warms the 
heart, and makes one think of the ould country, gineral.’ 

‘<¢ Well, and ’tis for the sake of the ould country that I 
sent for you, Tim Hegarty,’ says the gineral. 

‘¢ As how, please your honour ?’ I made bould to ask. 

‘So he up and tould me how they were all nonplussed by 
that vagabone fort, that was playing hell and Tommy with the 
army, and there was no getting through the pass of Ronces- 
valles so long as the French were in it. ‘ Now,’ ses he, ‘ I 
laid a bet with Sir Thomas Picton that I’d find a man in my 
division to get into that fort, and as I have often witnessed 
your intrepidity in the hour of danger,’ ses he, ‘and your 
agility, Tim Hegarty, I selected you to take that fort.’ 

‘‘ He then explained to me that under cover of the night, I 
was to steal out of the camp ; he would give directions to the 
pickets to let me pass on, and by climbing the rock on which 
the fort was built, I could let down a ladder of ropes by which 
the rest of my company could ascend. They were to keep hid, 
while, at the light of day, I was to get into the fort as a de- 
serter, and to keep the garrison amused until my comrades 
should secure the gates, then lock the garrison into their 
quarters, and deliver the fort into the hands of the Juke of 
Wellington. ‘It is a bold stroke, Tim,’ said he; ‘ but for the 
credit of Ballypooreen, you are the boy to do it. You will 
get a commission as ensign, Tim, if you succeed.’ 

‘*« Never doubt it, gineral,’ ses 1; ‘and here goes, in the 
name of God.’ 

‘He shook hands with me on the strength of it, and with 
a deochan durus* of the rale hard stuff, I warned my comrades 
to be ready at nightfall to follow me, and started for my peri- 
lous exploit. I had the best wishes of the whole camp as, 
with my ladder of ropes quite secure, a light heart, and a thin 
pair of breeches, I set out to take the fort. I thought it 
betther not to carry a waypon of any kind, for ’twould be no 
use to defend me against the garrison, and only be in the way 
when I'd be climbing the rocks. Somehow I was in great 
sperits, for the compliment ped me by the gineral—choosin’ 
out of 6,000 men—was not to be sneezed at, and bedad I 
made poethry on myself: 


“Tf I live, I’ll be victorious ; 
An’ if I die, I die glorious.” 


‘*T walked at a good pace, for the state of my mind made me 
active. I knew the eyes of the whole British army were on 
me, and ‘twas a proud thought that upon a poor Ballypooreen 
boy: the advance of the Juke of Wellington’s army in Spain de- 
pioded.’ Twas the winter saysen, or just.as the nights were 
getting a stretch.. A chill frost was staling over the river, and 
I skirted along the banks. It was a good skreen if any. one 
was on. the look-out, but not. a soul: was stirrin’. . The hour 
was getting late, and all I heard was the flowing, gurgling rush 
of the rapid sthream, full and foaming by rayson of the-snow 
melting in the glins. I looked along the pass; and there was 
the narrow gorge, now curtained over by the frosty mist, and 
the tall rocks looming like a mountain, with the towers and 
batthreys of the fort bristlin’ on the top. The garrison had 
- not yet gone to roost, for watch-lights glinted bright red 
through the mist. As I advanced, keeping as much in the 
shade as I could, I hard the relief of the guards in our camp, 
the hoarse challenge of the sentries, and the indistinct reply of 
the men. Afther some time these were lost, and I commenced 
my climbing in good earnest. After a close examination of 
the rocks, which appeared. at first sight to offer no means of 
mounting, [ spied out a narrow ledge, on which goats had 
found a way, and this was met, about the middle of the 
hoight, by a broader riige, on which I could rest, and from 
this up ‘twas no great trouble for a bird-nester like me to 
elmb. The first part wes the worst; but kneeling down I 
suid a prayer, and afther this took off my boots and stockings, 
and this gave me a good grip ov the rocks with me toes, . It 


* Drink ‘at 'the-door. 
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reminded me of the days I used to be bird-nesting and rob- 
bin’ the orchards in Sir Halloran’s\demesne at Ballypooreen. 
Little did I think my thrainin’.in these. innocent divarshins 
would be turned to such good account ; but there’s no know- 
ing what larnin’ may come to, and every accomplishment is 
useful, from playing the pyano to climbing like a squirrel. I 
was hard-set to get up that cliff. The little ledge was no more 
than a foot or so; and often I feared to look down to the bot- 
tom, for twas sheer 500 feet, and a look might make me dizzy. 
I had time enough, however, and plenty of light, for the moon 
shone bright, and as she rose in her splendour, the mists all 
faded away. I saw my path clearly, and a perilous one it 
was. I had little.to help me for holding ; the rock was so bare, 
hardly anything grew on it to give meagrasp. Often and 
often I sat down panting and weary, thinking how to get on a 
little, and pondering how to cireumvent some jutting rock that 
hung over my way, and I had to climb over, for I could not 
get undher it. At last by perseverance, which they say will 
carry a snail to Jerusalem, I reached the broad ridge. _ Maybe 
I was not thankful to Providence ; and here I thought was the 
best place to undo my ladder of ropes, which I wore instead 
of a jacket, to lighten my load. A trunk of an old oak that 
struck its roots far into the crevices, and was firm as the rock 
itself, was ready handy for a post; so, firmly attaching the 
ends of the rope to this, I flung the coil down, and, by the 
sound at the foot knew it had reached the bottom. I had a 
good hour’s rest’ before I continued to proceed. The night 
wore away, and when the cocks gave warnin’ I rose from my 
hard bed and proceeded without further trouble. With some 
threpidation as to how long I might live without making a 
mark for the French sharpshooters, I gained the top of the 
rock, and there were half-a-score of Mounseers, with guns and 
swords ready to let fly at me. 

‘«« «Stop, boys,’ sis I, * for the love of your sweethearts, and 
don’t be afther shootin’ your best friend. Shure, I didn’t come 
here to ye for nothing,’ sis-I, pretendin’ to bo very anxious 
to sarve them. : 

«* Parley vous Frangais,’ 
his head. 

‘*<Thig an thu Gailec,’ ses I. 

‘‘ There was great consultations and pointing to me, and at 
last one of them beckoned to me to folly him inside the fort. 
‘Oh,’ thinks I to myself, ‘’tis now I’m fairly in for Nt ;’ 
and what should I see in a window-sill of the tower but a 
Jew’s harp, on which I can play equal to Paganini. What 


’ 


ses one with a cocked hat on 


on earth made me take it up, and play the ‘* Fox-hunter’s — 


Jig” in a style that took their fancy, I’m sure\l don’t know ; 


but my guardian angel couldn’t have hit upon anything betther, » 
for soon the music set the Mounseers dancing, and consumiu’ ° 
to the one that was not footing the inner square of the fort as) 


if he was dancing for a wager. Luckily, whenthey were all 
gothered together, as thick as herrin’s in a barrel, I looked out 
of one of the loop-holes, and there to my joy was my com- 
rades of the light company, with my present master, then,Dn- 
sign Fogarty, at their head, for the captain was sick and tho 
leftenant on lave. Nobody noticed them barrin’ myself, so 
handing the Jew’s harp to one of the men, who’ pretended he 
could play, I just turned out-side the yard, drawing the gate 
afther me. As the doors had just been opened for'the morn- 
ing, and the fellows who opened them thought more of divar- 
shon than duty, the keys were left in the locks ; so when our 
officer came up, I politely handed him the keys. The flag of 
England soon floated from the formidable batthery, and the 
French generals were mad as hatters when they found we wor 
masters of the fort, and had the garrison locked up like mice 


ina thrap. A parley ensued for an exchange of prisoners, and’ 


many a one gave his blessing to Tim Hegarty of Ballypooreen. 
I got my ensigncy at once, and if I could keep from the bottle 
and the ladies, I was sure to get on; but ill luck. would have it, 
I fell in love with a purty little Spanish senhora, who was 
daughter to a grandee, and as soon as drink was in, -wit was 
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out ; I thought it no harm to kiss her one night, and as it 
came out I was a little hearty on duty, the hand of Sir Thomas 
Picton was heavy upon me, and I was considered guilty of con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. Now I was made 
an officer, and never set up-to be a gentleman, so you see the 
rank did not suit me. I was reduced tothe ranks, and became 
sarvent to Lieutenant Fogarty, as good an officer as ever drew 
a swoord, and who gained the battle of Busaco by his military 
ganius ; he is likewise as fine a horseman as ever sat on pig- 
skin, and may he win the race against Bob Carson, I pray— 
Amen. 

Much amused by the military exploits of Tim Hegarty, 
which had reaily much foundation, for the fort of Roncevals- 
les was taken in the way he mentioned, Lady Adela rose to 
leave the place. As she did so, I proceeded respectfully to 
adjust the cloak around her shoulders, and in doing so my 
arms necessarily meeting round her neck, gave, I own, an ap- 
pearance, but, on my honour, only the appearance, of my hold- 
ing her ina close embrace. Was it the night wind that gave 
a deep sigh, painfully distinct to my ear at that moment; I 
turned sharply round on hearing the sigh, followed by a sound 
something like a sob, and between the trees I could almost 
swear I caught a glimpse of a female form gliding rapidly 
away. I never was superstitious, but the slight figure was 
palpable, and I could not be mistaken. Had I been alone I 
would have gone in instant pursuit, but I could not leave Lady 
Adela, who was unconscious of our being watched, so we di- 
rected our steps to the house. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE IDENTIFICATION. 
BY ROBERT CURTIS, ESQ. % 
(Continued from page 348.) 





Contrary to all expectation, tie jury remained in for nearly 
half-an-hour ; not that they doubted (as I learned afterwards), 
but from a sheer reluctance to hand in the fatal word. Indeed, 
it was the good sense and humanity of one of the jurors whith 
prevented them from giving still further delay (such was their 
repugnance), by representing that every moment they remained 
in beyond what was reasonable in so plain a case, was only eal- 
culated to nourish a vain and delusive hope in the prisoner’s 
breast, and lead him to the belief that it was possible to take a 
favourable view of the case. The justice, the humanity of this 
was at once acquiesced in, and the jury-room door opened, and 
forth came a reluctant but conscientious jury. The issue-paper 
was handed down. The clerk of the crown read over the 
names of the jurors, and read aloud, though his voice trembled 
as he uttered it, the awful word ‘‘ Guixry !”’ adding the useless 
but usual words: ‘‘ Have you anything to say why sentence of 
death and execution should not be passed upon you ?” 

The prisoner on hearing the word ‘‘ Guiuty!” had brought 
his hands together, stretched his arms along the front rail of 
the dock, and laid his head down upon the backs of his hands. 
In this position he remained, evidently struggling with inward 
emotion. There was a death-like silence then, indeed, in the 











court, as there always is immediately previous to the sentence | 


of death being passed. At length the judge, who had been 
gazing at some imaginary object in the air, said, ‘‘ Prisoner !”’ 


; 
' 


At the word the convict—for such indeed he now was— 


started up into an erect position, and pushed back his long, 
dark hair, which had fallen down over his forehead and eyes, 
showed a face of-marble whiteness, but an unstirring eye of 
surpassing beauty. 

‘*Prisoner,”’ said the judge again. 


** My lord,” said the prisoner, ‘‘I have been asked if I have 
anything to say why sentence of death and execution should | 


not be passed upon me. the question be not altogether an 


insult br a mockery, may I be permitted to say a few words to 
the court—not, I am aware, that they can have any influence 











en —— ————— 
upon my fate, but, my lord, that they may be remembered 
when I am no more ?” and his lip quivered. 

The judge made no answer, rather permitting him to pro- 
ceed than giving him permission. 

** My lord, I have been found guilty of a crime of which I 
am as innocent before heaven as any person who now hears 
me, or looks upon me standing here—in the eyes of the law a 
convicted murderer, and about to receive sentence of death 
and execution—oh ! terrible, terrible words! There may be 
eyes now looking at me, there may be ears now listenwwg to 
me, of those who know and who could prove my innocexce, 
even at this moment. If such there be in court and {the vri- 
soner turned round and surveyed the crowd in rear of the dock | 
let them behold me—let them listen to my words. Of course, 
my lord, I allude to the real perpetrators of this horrid crime, 
should any of them be here, and which 1s not impossible. Do 
I expect then that if they be, they, or any of them, will stand 
forth and avgw it? Alas, no! I have no such hope; ‘tis not 
in human adhe; and the hearts which would perpetrate such 
a cruel deed will be but too glad to chuckle in the security of 
my conviction.” 

Here there was a great bustle in the centre of the crowd 
behind the dock, and a strong looking man, who had fainted 
from the heat, was removed into the street, where the fresh air 
soon revived him, but I do not believe he returned into the 
court, and I heard somebody say he was a stranger. 

‘‘They may hear,” continued the prisoner, when silence 
was restored, ‘‘from the lips of a dying man, that they are 
about to commit another murder; and that, sooner or later, 
justice will overtake them, and my character will be redeemed, 
and my memory rescued from disgrace and shame—perhaps 
ere I be rotten in the grave.” 

Sir William knit his brow, and seemed as if he would have 
stopped him. He at once perceived it, and added, 

‘Pardon the expression, my lord—this is not a time for 
choice of words; but if I have used an undignified or improper 
expression while addressing your lordship, pardon me, I pray ; 
and attribute it rather to the agony of the position in which I 
am placed than to any want of respect.” 

The judge appeared satisfied, and the prisoner continned— 
‘* My lord, I cannot, and I do not, while asserting my inno- 
cence, quarrel with either your lordship’s charge or with the 
verdict of the jury; I do not even know how to quarrel with 
the evidence. I never injured any one of the witnesses; on 
the contrary, I had far other feelings at one time—perhaps far 
other objects than injury towards one of them. This has been 
adverted to by the talented and anxious gentleman who has 
undertaken my case, and although J. was opposed to his view, 
knowing the facts as I did, upon a point of examination 
implying an unworthy motive and false swearing to Cathe- 
rine Murphy, I take this opportunity—the last sad one lL 
can ever have—of offering him my warmest thanks for his 
zealous and able, though fruitless advocacy, and, at the same 
time, of asking his pardon if I interrupted him in a Lasty or 
unbecoming manner. If I advert myself to this matter, it is 
because I do not acquiesce in the justice vf the motive which 
has been attributed to Catherine Murphy’s evidence. I cannot, 
and I do not believe, that her poor old nother—her murdered 
mother—and my heart still bleeds at the contemplation of her 
sufferings and death—I cannot believe, I say, that she rashed 
for judgment to her God with a perjured lie upon her lips; | 
cannot believe that either she or Catherine has sworn waai they 
knew to be false. I cannot believe that James has turned an 
innocent and casual conversation against me for a wicked pur- 
pose, knowing me to be innocent. He, at least, my lord, 
has sworn the truth. I freely admit the accuracy of the cun- 
versation detailed in his evidence: it was a casutd matter, 
with no other object than to serve him, and founded upon the 
success of my own father upon similar occasions. Besides, 
were my object that which has been attributed to me, migit I 
not as we!l have said to James Murphy, ‘James, 1 wish you 
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would go away to the fair of Grange on Thursday next, for. I 
want to murder your mother and rob your house on that night,’ 
as have acted the subsequent part I did, had such been the 
object of the conversation: which actually did take place? 
Who but a fool would have held such a conversation with him, 
had he not made arrangements to fly with his booty before he 
returned 2? DidI fly? ‘You have heard where and how I 
was found. Intimately known as I was to the widow, to 
Catherine, and the servant-girl, undisguised to have entered 
the house, and committed murder and robbery, and then re- 
turned to my own house, not more than a mile distant, sab 
down to my breakfast, and calmly waited the result—could I, 
I say, have courted an ignominious and shameful death more 
openly, more successfully, more promptly, than by such a 
course? But I have not alluded to my uncle. CanI believe 
that Philip Moran—the only brother of her whose heart I now 
see breaking almost beneath your lordship’s bench, and which 
I doubt not, in mercy, may be cold before my own—can I be- 
lieve that he would join a foul conspiracy to také away the 
life of an innocent man, and that man his sister’s son—a con- 
spiracy, too, the success of which must be-purchased by mul- 
tiplied perjury of the deepest dye, and for which no depth of 
ingenuity can divine a motive? I cannot believe that he has 
or that they have doneso. What shall I say, then ?—that I 
am guilty 2? No, my lord, as I stand before the God of heaven, 
who knoweth my heart, I am not guilty.” 

The convict here paused for a moment, and turned his head 
towards one of the side boxes below him. 

‘‘T have just heard a remark, my lord,” he continued, 
‘‘ expressing surprise that I did not make this statement to the 
jury before they retired, rather than to the court after the 
verdict. I doubt that the law would have permitted me to do 
so; but I do not doubt the futility of such a course ; neither 
does the gentleman who defended my case, else had he not 
been silent, were it lawful; had I been permitted, I should 
have declined to do so. And why? Because I felt the im- 
possibility of anything which I could say to contend against 
the evidence, and whatever I set forth must have been received 
by the jury and the public as false and hypocritical, coming at 
such a time, in the vain and delusive hope of swaying men’s 
minds in my favour, and I should but too surely have added 
the brand of liar to that of murderer upon my name. It may 
not be so now: the die is cast—my doom is sealed. ‘That 
short word, written in silence by your foreman, and spoken 
aloud by the officer of the crown, has removed my case into a 
higher court. I stand now, not so much before your lordship 
as before the Lord of heayen. At His tribunal I must soon 
appear ; and falsehood, which could never have availed to save 
me, would be worse than useless now. I may, therefore, hope 
there are some, at least—perhaps many—here who will believe 
my words, when I again declare, in this awful moment, that I 
am wholly innocent of act, part, or knowledge of this dreadful 
crime. I believe, my lord, that an inscrutable Providence, 
whose ways are past finding out, has permitted—for some 
mysterious purpose which neither you, my lord, nor I can 
scan—a fatal delusion to fall upon the minds of all those who 
have this day witnessed against me. He has the power even 
Still to dispel it ; and should He hasten his mercy in time to 
save me from a cruel and ignominious death, how shall I live 
to thank Him—to serve Him! But, if not . 

Here the unhappy man exhibited great emotion; his lips 
quivered, his voice trembled, and his whole frame shook. 

‘‘ But if not,” he continued, recovering himself, ‘‘ and that 
my doom in this world shall indeed be fixed, I trust I can say, 
‘His will be done! but for the sake of my memory and my 
character, and for the sake of those who loved me here, I hope 
and trust He will reveal it when I am gone.” 

He paused, and the judge, thinking he had finished, put his 
hand behind him, doubtless for the purpose of assuming the 
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doubt not that your lordship will teii me that you perfectly 
coincide with the propriety of the verdict, and that no person 
who has heard the evidence. can for a moment have a doubt 
of my guilt. Perhaps your lordship may tell me that a solemn 
declaration of my innocence, in opposition to such evidence, is 
only a fearful aggravation of my guilt ; and although I cannot, 
as I have already said, upon that evidence, quarrel with either 
the verdict or with that opinion,’I once more, and for the last 
time—at least, before your lordship—assert my innoc ence 
and further, I most solemnly declare, that were an admission 
of my guilt to purchase the life which I must so soon resign 
for a shameful, sudden, and perhaps a painful death, and to 
turn me free and unshackled from this dock, while my name 
and character were blasted with crime, I would not, for I could 
not truly make it. The Lord has laid his hand heavily upon 
me; it is a sore affliction which I cannot comprehend, but 
which must take its course. May the Lord lighten the load, 
or increase my strength to bear it! To Him I commit myself, 
soul and body. My lord and gentlemen, I have done, and I 
thank you for the patience and attention with which you have 
listened to me.”’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A GOLD- 
DIGGER. 


Arrer proving their appreciation of the violin, one of the company, 
in order to diversify the entertainment, volunteered a song, in 
which he lustily declared his intention of not going home until 
morning—till daylight did appear. Deeming this a favourable 
opportunity for my disappearance, I unobservedly withdrew from 
the happy throng and quietly retired to my cabin, and once more 
found myself in the neighbourhood of Bed-fordshire, where I took 
up my quarters for the remainder of the night. I was soon in 
deep sleep, from which I was awoke but by the sound of the break- 
fast bell. Wrapt in the sweet reflection-and fatigue of the last 
night’s pleasure, I again closed my eyes in ecstasy, and yielding to 
its calm and detightful indulgence, when my.inward man was sud- 
denly aroused to a sense of duty by a burst of odor issuing from 
the fried fish which had been prepared for the morning repast. 
The question of bed or breakfast was soon settled, and a very short 
time found me in my place at table, where the latter was being 
served out by Pierre, whose smile lent to it a charm, as a smile 
always will on the face of a host or hostess when doing the honours 
of the table, however humble the fare. The previous evening’s 
amusement afforded us a pleasant subject of conversation, and 
often called up a hearty laugh. Fine weather might now be fairly 
said to have set in, and our little craft seemed to fly before the 
wind. Our captain kept his log, and looked as dignified as if he 
were commander of a Seventy-four. The present state of things 
seemed to indicate that the sailors were about to commence what is 
generally known as their fine weather job, as some four or five of 
them might now be seen lazily pulling an old main-sail out of the 
hold, which they ultimately managed to get on their shoulders, then 
parading it four or five times round the deck, as if looking for a 
suitable resting-place, at last deposited it as far for’ad and as near 
the bow as possible. ‘The amount of work an old main-sail affords 
to a lot of sailors is really astonishing. Days and days can be 
spent on it, and then it’s about the same as when it was commenced. 
In fact, a stranger to the art could not well tell what they do be 
doing, yet they all appear busy with palming-needles, wax-ends, 
marling-spikes, rope-yarns, &c. Indeed, the yarns they spin form 
about the chief part of the business done on these occasions. Many 
a good one they tell, and many an otherwise gloomy hour have I 
laughed away in listening to their drolleries. 

‘A sail, a sail!” shouted a voice, and all eyes were turned in the 
direction of the happy stranger, which was a long way astern of 
us. We observed her motion with intense delight as she rapidly 
gained upon us. She was a steamer of immense size and power. 
Being now almost abreast of us, we could plainly discern a large 
number of passengers on her poop. The usual exchanges of lati- 
tude and longitude having been gone through, several telescopes 
were called into requisition, through which they seemed to be 
scrutinizing our general appearance: We were now within speak- 





black cap. : 
‘‘A very few words more, my lord, and I have done. I | 


ing-trumpet distance, and having replied to their interrogatories as 
to where from and where bound, there was a vociferous burst of 
cheering and waving of hats and handkerchiefs, as if applauding 
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our gallantry in tackling such a journey. We cheered in return, 
and the mutual good feeling continued until they had nearly passed 
out of sight, after which our captain made several remarks respect- 
ing the unpleasantness of being on board steamers, or, as he desig- 
nated them, *‘ smoke-jacks,” in which passengers could not breathe, 
speak, nor sleep ; that they beeame dried like so many Yarmouth 
bloaters, adding that though a sailing vessel might make a longer 
voyage, she held out advantages to passengers which were totally 
out of the reach of steamers. I remarked that time was a great 
object to parties engaged in the prosecution of such a journey, which 
he admitted, though his dignity seemed a littie touched as he re- 
plied, ‘* We may be out there yet before some of the biggest of 
them. As to our little craft,” said he, “I never saw the thing yet 
of her size that she couldn’t lick.” Certainly he was right, for 
there was not the slightest danger of meeting anything of her size 
on the voyage. 

‘* A sail on the weather bow,” was next shouted. Up went our 
colours. She was a large sailing vessel, but too distant to be spoken 
unless by telegraph. ‘The number of ships that now might be seen 
passing to and fro, displaying the flags and colours of all nations 
and countries, greatly relieved the monotony of the voyage, which 
might now be said to be Half over, as we approached the latitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where we were met by flocks of birds of 
lovely plumage that gracefully floated round our vessel, as if wel- 
coming us to that lovely climate. Clouds of flying fish were 
emerging from their native element, and winging their way in all 
directions like so many canaries, and the monstrous whales in the 
distance sent up their jets of water, gloriously glistening and 
dazzling in the sunbeam, as it issued from the canopy above, and 
seemed to find its source among mountains, hills, and valleys, so 
beauteous, so lovely, that one weeps to think they are but shadows— 
perhaps they are shadows of real lands where beings dwell, 

“ Whose joys are not sorrows, 
Whose smiles are not sighs, 

Whose flowers ne’er wither, 

Whose beauty ne’er dies.” 


Wave on wave, mile on mile, league on league, was daily sepa- 
rating us from our native land, which must be dear to all, whatever 
country or clime they may belong to. When shall we see it again, or 
when behold our relatives and friends, now hourly growing more 
distant from our view? But, hark! there goes the bell for tea. ... 

It is not my intention to review or dwell upon the changes through 
which we passed during the remainder of the voyage; suffice it to 
say that, ere many days elapsed, the foregoing pleasing scene be- 
came so frightfully reversed, and so terrific was the hurricane we 
had to encounter, that it would baffle all attempt at description. 
How our little vessel, with stanchions broken and bulwarks washed 
away, lived through it is to me a mystery, and was so even to the 
sailors—in fact, they declared at the time that they had not the 
slightest hope of ever seeing the shore. Our provisions had now 
become so reduced, that we had nothing to subsist upon but biscuit 
and coffee, without even the luxury of sugar ; so that, on our arrival 
at our destination, it was some time before we recovered our usual 
strength. Yet the first glimpse of the shore has such charms, and 
calls up so many visions of hope, that when the wearied eye of the 
traveller rests upon the long-sought promised land, all past troubles 
. are forgotten, and weak and exhausted as he may feel, he still finds 
strength enough, when he sets his foot upon solid ground, to run 
and even jump—which feats I found I had not quite forgotten, 
though unaccustomed to terra firma during a period of re 
like four and a-half months. Having satisfied myself that I ha 
not quite lost the use of my limbs, I proposed a walk, which was 
immediately agreed to by my companion and late captain. We 
started in the direction of the town, meeting on our journey vast 
numbers of men engaged in different out-door occupations—some 
digging, some fencing, others felling and grubbing trees, seemingly 
very busy, and having an air of comfort and independence about 
them which one is not accustomed to see in what colonists call the 
‘old country.” Further on, were some very fine farms and com- 
fortable-looking dwellings; and the general appearance of the dis- 
trict, as we reached the suburbs of the town, showed more signs of 
cultivation and improvements than we expected to have seen in so 
young a country.. But not being much in the humour for admiring 
scenery or cultivation, we pursued our course, and in the distance 
espied a hotel, with the doors open ready to receive us, and whose 
hospitality we were not very slow in availing ourselves of. _ 

aving refreshed ourselves as well as possible under the circum-~ 
stances, and answered about one hundred and fifty thousand ques- 
tions put by the host and hostess, respecting home, relatives, friends, 
and everything connected with the “old country” they could lay 
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their tongues to, Pierre and his companions were not forgotten by 
the captain, who at once despatched a side of beef, to which, I 
strongly suspect, they lost no time in doing ample justice, as well 
as other refreshments which were sent aboard our craft on that im- 
portant occasion. Pursuing our walk some distance further on, we 
entered the town, which presented a gay and cheerful appearanee. 
Flags and banners floating over the different shop-doors, gaily orna- 
mented with large white letters, the denoting different articles of 
merchandize for sale, and all for the diggers—houses of refreshment 
open on both sides of the street for the diggers—vehicles running to 
and fro filled with diggers—public-houses overflowing with diggers— 
in fact, “ Hindly-street,” which was the leading thoroughfare, was 
almost thronged from one end to the other with diggers, and all the 
requirements necessary for a digging campaign on a gigantic scale. 
Dance-houses were driving a rare trade with lucky diggers gaily 
dressed in scarlet shirts, sky-blue pants, and crimson sashes, as they 
did the elegant on the “ light fantastic” with their fuir partners, 
whose finery might vie with some of the richest ladies in the land. 
Having fully made up my mind, as soon as circumstances would 
admit, I got introduced and became intimate with several gentlemen 
following the profession who had just returned from the scene of 
action, and where they had been, as they said, lucky cnough to 
make their pile at a place they called “ Donnelly’s Creek,” and 
which one of them designated “ the Rush to Donnelly'’s Creek,” and 
in celebration of the event, commenced singing a sort of doggrel, 
which I endeavoured to improve upon by throwing it mto the tol- 
lowing rude shape, which the company, after having taken several 
noblers of grog, evinced their approval of by singing it with all their 
might on that festive occasion : 


THE RUSH TO DONNELLY’S CREEK. 
Air—“ Bang-it-up.” 
Come gather up your traps,* boys, [’|l tell you what I’ve heard, 
Though I promised that I would not “ hlow’”® a single word ; 
I hear they’ve strucke it heavy down on Donnelly's creek, 
I’m told some bloaks* are making over twenty notes* a-week. 


So come and have some lush, boys, before we clear away, 
And be off to the “ New Rush,” boys, before the break of day. 

So early in the morning, just at the peep of day, 

We didn’t give them warning that we were going away ; 

We didn’t want the coves aronnd to twig our tracks, 

But hooked it‘ off quite slily, with our swags¢ upon our backs. 
We strolled into a shanty® to have a drop of lush, 
And spouted! for all hands that were going to the rush. 

We lit onr pipes and jogg’d on merrily through the bush, 

And after tramping twenty miles lit upon the rush ; 

Lots of coves were yabbering), others loafing* round, 

Many more were shepherding,' some pegging™ out the ground. 
We pitched our tent, to work we went, put down a sliaft in style, 
And in three months found that we had made a jolly pile.*® 


in bran new togs we came out and did the thing quite flash,° 
In scarlet shirt? and sky-blue pants, and Chinese crimson sash ; 
There’s not a girl on the creek but meets us with a smile, 
Saying “‘ what a jolly nice young man, he just has made his pile.” 
Then hurrah, boys! hurrah, boys! jolly coves are we, 
Nothing like a digger’s life, adigger’s life for me. 


Having become acquainted with several diggers, I made myseli as 
conversant as possible with their manners and customs. I soon 
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DIGGING PARLANCE. 

a Picks, shovels, buckets, &c. 

> To inform, to blab; sometimes nsed to exaggerate. 

¢ Had a good prospect: of gold. 

4 Slang word for diggers. 

e Pound note is never used. 

€ To decamp or vanish. 

s Blankets, tent-bedding, &c. 

» Tent or hut in which grog is sold. 

i To stand treat for all present. 

ji Talking, chatterng—a native word. 

k Lounging lazily about—an American word, 

‘ Not working, but watching others at work. 

™ Diggers must, according to law, mark their claim the size allowed by 
the magistrate. 

o A quantity of gold. 

© Pompous or foppish, stylish. 

P A digger of the dandy style, a lucky one, usually when going tos 
dance, or to walk with his girl, wears a scarlet Crimean shirt, sky-blue pants, 
and Chinese crimson silk sash, which sash costs from fifty to sixty shil- 
lings. 
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learned their parlance, and also an amount of what I hoped weuld 
prove useful information. Previous to my settling down amongst 
them, I heard several to me very interesting anecdotes, that may 
be mentioned on other occasions. Amongst them was one relative 
to snakes, which are very numerous during the hot sumwer nights, 
and not only dangerous, but frequently fatal to persons sleeping in 
the open air, which, I am sorry to say, has to be so often resorted 
to by parties tramping from one “rush” to another; but as nature 
provides an antidote against most evils, the snake, before he makes 
his fatal spring, is obliged to give an audible hiss, followed by a 
pause, during which his intended, victim may awake and avoid a 
dreadful death. The following anecdote I have thrown into simple 
verse in one of my leisure hours, when relieved from my agreeable 
but very noisy companions : 


"Twas on a bright November morn, when Nature seemed to wear 
The gayest dress of floral robes Australian lands can bear, 

Each flower and shrub, each plant and bulb, indigenous to the soil ; 
All lovely in their native charms, without man’s care or toil. 

The blooming blossoms of the bush, their gaudy colours rear 

In various shades of native hue that only flourish there. 


On such a morn a digger stood beside his cottage door, 

His lovely child was in his arms; he kissed her o’er and o’er. 

He left her to her mother’s care—in safety she was then, 

And when his daily toil was o’er, he would return again. 

And oft she’d make her mother laugh—the prattling things she’d say, 
And when her little playmates came, would amble out to play. “ 


And as children oft will do, when in their hours of play, 

She went to seek a flower or two—and simply went astray. 

In vain she sought—in vain she tried to find her home again, 

And loudly for her mother cried, but cried, alas! in vain. 

And as the mother missed her girl, sad, frantic, in despair, 

She screamed aloud, “ My child is gone, alas! I know not where.” 


The neighbours felt and wept for her, they searched the district round, 
And though the sun was nearly down, the child could not be found. 
The fear of her unhappy fate was talked of far and near, 

And as the sad tale spread abroad, it caught the father’s ear. 

He could not speak, he could not weep for anguish and despair ; 

He sought his wife, he sought his home—alas! no wife was there. 


And as he wends his weary way, whither he scarcely knows, 

Through bush, and shrub, and tangled wood, lamenting as he goes, 

He tried, he searched each nook and creek, and called her by her name ; 
"Twas vain to search, ’twas vain to call, alas! no answer came. 

The night was dark, the path unseen, all silent as the grave ; 

With brimful eyes he breathed a prayer—that heaven his child would save. 


Hark! hark! what’s that—the snake’s dread hiss; he turns then swiftly 
round, 

And gazing on the poisonous reptile, slew him on the ground. 

A moment lost, the sleeping child would have received the sting ; 

A moment lost, the reptile would have made his fatal spring. 

"Twas then the father saw his child asleep upon the plain— 


" “> joy ” he cried; “the snake has saved my child he would have 
slain.” 





CITY RECORDS. 





ASSEMBLY ROLLS. 
1694. 


“ AssemBty, fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John: Richard Caddell, | 


traitor, disfranchised.” (In Easter Term, in the 5th year of the reign of 
King William, he was tried before John Lyndon, second Justice of the 
Chief Place, and Thomas Coote, one of the Justices of the Pleas, for the 
murder of Robert Gorge, and was found guilty of homicide; on a peti- 
tion being presented to the Crown, he obtained a free pardon on the 20th 
June following.) 

29th November : “ The Commons petition against removal of the Four 
Courts to the opposite side of the river Liffey.” (The courts for the ad- 
ministration of justice were newly built, in Christ Churah-lane, at the 
charge of the Crown, and the courts in the meantime were held under the 
Tholsel, where the merchants kept their exchange; and in this year, 
October 2, pursuant to an act of parliament, the rolls, records, and papers 
relating to the acts of attainder, and other acts in the late King James’ 
= = cancelled and publicly burnt. (a) 

nd January: “An address voted to the on account of t 

Queen’s death,” p, 636-7 (it is copied at cage peste: 

1695.—“ Assembly, fourth Friday after Nativity of St. John : His Excel- 
lency Lord Capel voted a gold box.” (With his lordship is associated, in the 
royal commission, dated 26th June, Sir Cyrill Wich and William Dun- 
combe). Assembly, fourth Friday after Michaelmas: Jane Desmyniers 
voted £20 for six years. (John Desmyniers had served the office of, Lord 
Mayor in 1666, and Lewis Desmyniers in 1669). 18th November; “ The 





assembly appointed a committee to oppose Sir John Jervis in his endea- 
vour to obtain an act of parliament giving him one shilling per ton on 
coals, to remunerate him = building Ormond and Essex Bridges. : 

26th November: “The assembly vote a petition to the House of 
Commons against the charter sought for by the Physicians. (The Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the College, on the 30th December, 1692, autho- 
rized Duncan Cumming, one of their Fellows, to surrender their charter ; 
and on the 15th December, in the 4th year of the reign of King William, 
a new charter was granted to Doctor Patrick Dun and others, to be a 
body corporate and politique in deed, fact, and in name, by the name of 
the President and Fellows of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians 
in Ireland.) | | 

‘* MONDAY BOOKS.”’ 


1694.—18th January: “It was ordered that Ottrongton’s petition for 
allowance as Mayor should never again be read.” It appeared that he 
had applied to the council board for the £500 refused him by the city. 
(He served the office of Mayor in the year 1690.) — 

1695:—8th October: “The city petition parliament relative to the 
tolls, and request their right to be left toa jury. 13th December, the 
Clerk of the Tholsel ordered to attend the House of Commons with evi- 
dence of the tolls.” (All the proceedings before the House of Commons 
relative to their inquiry into the city tollsyalso the testimony of the 
witnesses and their evidence, are entered gn the Monday Books. of this 
date. < : 
=a an order in Monday Book of 11th September, 1695, it appears 
that these dues were much litigated at this time. 


“ The oppressive exactions made hy the Corporation officers in the col- 
lection of these tolls were a constant subject of complaint. The journals 
of the Irish House of Commons are full of references of, and reports on, 
petitions upon this head. The following extracts from them, while they 
show that their right to collect tolls was fully recognized by the House of 
Commons, evince at the same time how productive the system adopted 
by the Corporation was of extortion and abuse.—2nd September, 1662 : 
Report from the committee of grievances, that in obedience to an order 
of reference upon a petition by several persons against William Harvey, 
Scavenger of the city, for exacting more toll upon all sorts of grain and 
malt than of right did appertain; and having heard both parties and their 
witnesses, what could be said or proved therein, find ‘that anciently 
and of right there was no more toll due than as much as could be taken 
out of the sack with the hand to the wrist of the arm;’ and it appear- 
ing that toll is now and of late hath been taken by two toll dishes, the 
one containing about five pints and a-half, and the other about four 
pints and a-half: that anciently no toll was taken but in the market, on 
market days, but of late hath been taken by force, without respect to 
the market or market days, and in all places within the jurisdiction of 
the city, as well without as within. That anciently the Sword-bearer 
took but so much out of each parcel of wheat as was necessary for the 
sample of the Mayor to put an assize upon bread, but of late he hath 
exacted two handfulls, without which he has refused to give a ticket to 
the countryman to carry out of the market his corn, all which were judged 
to be grievances. 

‘Ordered that the Scavenger and the Sword-bearer of the city be 
attached by the Serjeant-at-arms and brought to the bar of the House 
as delinquents.” ; | 

29th December, 1662: “ Edward Clarke committed prisoner, by order 
of the House, to the Sergeant-at-arms, upon a contempt for his exacting 
tol! from corn-sellers coming to the markets of the city contrary to a for- 
mer vote of this House, be forthwith set at liberty, the Mayor having by 
petition humbly submitted the whole matter to the House and prayed his 
enlargement.” 

In 1663: “ That the toll taken for the corn brought to and sold in the 
market of Dublin out of every barrel of wheat, bere, and barley, be a 
seaied quart, struck; and out of every barrel of all other grain three 
pints, struck: Toll only to be taken in the market.” 

26th Octobér, 1692: “ Resolved, that the taking of a pint of corn by 
Alderman Gordon, Sword-bearer of the city, out of every barrel that 
comes to the city or liberties is egal, extortious, and a great grievance. 
That the taking of toll by Thomas Rogers, one of the toill-gatherers of 
the city, by the two brass measures, unsealed, each of which contains 
about two quarts, out of each barre] of wheat and other grain is illegal 
and a grievance.” ll 

1693, 17th September: ‘“ The Sword-bearer was ordered to be taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-arms, for extortion. On the 12th 
October, 1695, it was resolved that, taking of more than one sealed quart, 
struck, of Winchester measure, out of every barrel of wheat, rye, bere, 
and barley; and taking more than three pints, struck, out of every barrel 
of other grain, was illegal and ive; and on the 21st November, 
1695, a motion being made that the city be left to law, to try their 
right to the toll of all grain demanded by them, and the quantum, 1s 
passed in the negative.” (6) | : 

We shall have occasion hereafter again to refer to this subject. 


(a) Whitelaw ani Walsh. (6) Corporation Reports : Dabiin. 211. 
Dublin ; Joms Mciiany, Publisher, 1 Parliament-street.—Printing Office, 47 Fleet- 


























